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CHAPTER I.—DRY-ROT. 


f was in a bad temper. 


ee Cot 

It often was ; for as a rule it had little else 
to do; and what it had, was usually a less con- 
genial occupation. 

Bolsover, in fact, was a school which sadly 
needed two trifling reforms before it could be 
expected to do much good in the world. One 
was, that all its masters should be dismissed ; the 
other was, that all its boys should be expelled. 


When these little changes had been effected 


_—_ w 


“A neat drop-kick sent the ball violently against the senior’s head.” 


Cbithow- 


yA 


there was every chance of turning the 
place into a creditable school ; but not 
znuch chance otherwise. 

For Bolsover College was afflicted with 
ry-rot. The mischief had begun not 
term or the term before. Years ago 
it had begun to eat into the place, and 
every year it grew more incurable. 
Occasional efforts had been made to 
patch things up. A boy had been now 
and then expelled. A master had now 
and then “resigned.” An old rule had 
now and then been enforeed. A new 
rule had now and then been instituted. 
But you can’t patch up a dry-rot, and 
Bolsover crumbled more and more the 
oftener it was touched. 

>Years ago it had dropped out of the 
‘race with the other public schools. Its 
naine had disappeared from the pass 
lists of the University and Civil Service 
candidates. Searcely a human being 
knew the name of its head master; and 
no assistant master was ever known to 
make Bolsover a stepping-stone to peda- 
gogic promotion. ‘the athletic world 
-knew nothing of a Bolsover Eleven or 
: Fifteen ; and, worse still, no Bolsover boy 
was ever found who was proud either of 
his school or of himself. 


< 


Somebody asks, why, if the place was | 


in such a bad way, did parents continue 


to send their boys there, when they had ' 


all the public schools in England to 
-choose from? To that the answer is very 
simple. 
-cheap ! 
“A high-class public-school education,” 
to quote the words of the prospectus, 
_*twith generous board and lodging, in a 
beautiful midland county, in a noble 
building with every modern advantage ; 
gymnasium, cricket-field, and a full staff 
- of professors and masters,” for something 
under forty pounds a year, was a chance 
not to be snuffed at by an economical 
parent or guardian. And when to these 
- attractions was promised “a strict atten- 
tion to morals, and a supervision of ward- 
robes by an experienced matron,” even 
the hearts of mothers went out towards 
the place. 
After all, argues many an easy-going 
parent, a public-school education is a 
public-school education, whether dear 
Benjamin gets it at Eton, or Shrewsbury, 
‘or Bolsover. We cannot afford Eton or 
Shrewsbury, but we will make a pinch 
and send him to Bolsover, which sounds 
almost as good and may even be better. 
So to Bolsover dear Benjamin goes, and 
ecomes a public-school boy. In that 


“noble building” he does pretty much | 


-as he likes, and eats very much what 
he can. The “ full staff of professors and 
“masters” interfere very little with his 
liberty, and the “attention to morals” is 


‘never inconveniently obtruded. He goes | 


home pale for the holidays and comes 
back paler each term. He scuffles about 
Now and then in the playground and calls 
ut athletics. He gets up Cesar with a 
crib and Todhunter with a key, and calls 
it classics and mathematics. | He loafs 
out with a toady and calls it friend- 
ship. In short, he catches the Bolsover 
Sunes and calls it a public-school train- 

What is it makes Benjamin and his 
*oventy-nine schoolfellows (for Bolsover 
rte its full number of eighty boys this 
ae in such a particularly ill-humour 

Ms grey October morning? Have his 
professors and masters gently hinted to 

mM that he is expected to know his 


Bolsover was cheap—horribly | 
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lessons next time he goes into class? Or 
has the experienced matron been over- 
doing her attention to his morals? Ask 
him. “What!” he says, “don't you 
know what the row ist It’s enough to 
imake anybody shirty. Frampton, this 
new head master, you know, he’s only 
been here a week or two, he's going to 
upset everything. I wish to goodness 
old Mullany had stuck on, cad as he was. 
He let us alone, but this beast Framp- 
ton’s smashing the place up. What do 
you think ’—you’d never guess, he’s made 
a rule the fellows are all to tub every 
{morning, whether they like it or not. 
! What do you call that I know [ill get 
vernor to make a row about it. It 
h, I can tell you. What busi- 
ness has he to make us tub, eh, do you 
hear? That's only one thing. He came 
and jawed us in the big room this morn- 
ing and said he meant to make football 
cofmpulsory ! There! You needn't gape 
as if you thought I was gammoning. 
{ Pm not, I mean it. Football’s to be com- 
pulsory. Every man Jack’s got to play 
: whether he can or not. Icall it brutal! 
' The only thing is, it won’t be done. ‘The 
fellows will kick. 1 shall. I’m not 

‘oing to play football to please a cad 

ike Frampton, or any other cad. Do 
; you hear that ? What a fool the fellow 
must be! Think of young Detmar play- 
ing, or Weldrick, or—ha ! ha! think of cad 
| Jetireys ! my word !” 

What Benjamin says is, for a wonder, 
the truth. 

A curious change had come over Bol- 
sover since the end of last term. Old 
| Dr. Mullany, good old fossil that he w: 

had resigned. The boys had _ hear 

casually of the event at the end of last 
term. But the old gentleman so seldom 
appeared in their midst, and when he 
did, so rarely made any show of autho- 
rity, that the school had grown to look 
upon him as an inoffensive old fogey 
whose movements made very little differ- 
ence to anybod: 

It was not ti 


ii the holidays were over 
and Mr. Frampton introduced himself as 
the new head master that Bolsover awoke 
to the knowledge that a change had taken 
place. 

Mr. Frampton—he was not even a 
“Doctor” or a “Reverend,” but was a 
young man with sandy whiskers and a 
red tie—had a few ideas of his own on 
the subject of dry-rot. He evidently pre- 
ferred ripping up entire floors to patch- 
ing single planks, and he positively 
scared his colleagues and pupils by the 
way he set to work. He was young and 
| enthusiastic, and was perhaps tempted to 
overdo things at first. When people are 
being reformed they need a little breath- 
ing time now and then; but Mr. Framp- 
ton seemed to forget it. 

He had barely been in his post a week 
when two of the under masters resigned 
their posts. Undaunted, he brought over 
two new men who shared his own ideas, 
and installed them into the vacancies. 
Then three more of the old masters 
resigned ; and three more of new men 
took their places. Then the “experienced 
matron” resigned, and Mrs. Frampton 
took her place. No sooner was that 
done, than the order went out that every 
| boy should have a cold bath every morn- 
ing, unless excused by the doctor. The 
school couldn’t resign, so they sulked ; 
and gasped in the unwelcome element, 
and coughed heart-rendingly whenever 
they met the tyrant. The tyrant was 


insatiate. Before the school could re- 
eover from his first shock, the deerce 
for compulsory football staggered it. 

Compulsory football! Why, half the 
fellows in the school had never put their 
toes to a football in their lives, and the 
who had had rarely done more than pri’ 
the leather aimlessly about when th: 
felt in the humour to kick somethin: 
and nobody or nothing more convenici: 
was at hand. Dut it was useless to 
represent this to Mr. Frampton. 

“The sooner you begin to play, the 
better,” was his reply to all such objec- 
tions. 

But the old goal posts were broken, and 
the ball was flabby and nearly worn 
out. 

“The new goals and ball are to arrive 
from London to-day.” 

But they had not got flannels or proper 
clothes to play in. 

“They must get flannels. Every hoy 
must have flannels; and, meanwhile, 
they’ must wear the oldest shirts and 
trousers they had.” 

Shirts and trousers ! Then they weren't 
even to be allowed to wear coats and 
waistcoats this chilly weather ! 

Hadn't they better wait till next week, 
till they could ask leave of their parents, 
ped get their flannels, and practise a 
pit ? 

“No. Between now and Saturday they 
would have two clear days to practise. 
On Saturday, the Sixth would play the 
School at three o'clock.” 

And Mr. Frampton, there being nothing 
more to say on this subject, went off to 
see what his next pleasant little surprise 
should be. 

Bolsover, meanwhile, snarled over the 
matter in ill-tempered conclaves in the 
playground. 

“It’s simple humbug,” said Farfield, 
one of the Sixth. “I defy him to make 
me play if I don’t choose.” 
of shall stand with my hands in my 
pockets and not move an inch,” saic 
another. 4 

“1 mean to sit down on the grass ant 
have a nap,” said a third. 

“ All very well,” said a youngster, called 
Forrester ; “if you can get all the othe: 
fellows to do the same. But if somt 
of them play, itll look as if yot 
funked it.” 

“Who cares what it looks like?” sai 
Farfield. “It will look like not bein 
made to do what they’ve no right t 
make us do—that’s all I care about.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Pride 
another of the Sixth ; “if it came to tl 
School licking us, I fancy I'd try to pr 
vent tha 

“And if it came to the Sixth lickir 
us,” said young Forrester, who was of t! 
audacious order, “I fancy Z’d try to p 
a stopper on that.” 

There was a smile at this, for t 
valiant junior was small for his age, a: 
flimsily built. 

Smiles, however, were not the order 
the day, and for the most part Bolsov 
brooded over her tribulations in sul 
silence. 

The boys had not much in comm: 
and even a calamity like the pres: 
failed to bring them together. "The | 
boys mooned about and thought of th 
lost liberties, of the afternoons in 
tuck shop, of the yellow-backed nov 
under the trees, of the loafings do 
town, and wondered if they should e 
be happy again. The little boys—sc 
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of them—wept secretly in corners, as they 


pictured themselves among the killed and | 


wounded on the terrible football field. 
And as the sharp October wind cut across 
the playground, they shuddered, great 
and small, at the prospect of standing 
there on Saturday, without coats or 
waistcoats, and wondered if Frampton 
was designedly dooming them to prema- 
ture graves. 

A few, a very few, of the more sensible 
ones, tried to knock up a little 
game and prepare themselves 
terrible ordeal. 

Among these were two boys belonging 


to the group whose conversation the’ 


ler has already overheard. 

One of them, young Forrester, has al- 
ready been introduced. Junior as he was, 
he was a favourite all over Bolsover, for 
he was about the only boy in the school 
who was always in good spirits and did 


not seem to be infected with the universal | 


dry-rot of the place. He was a small, 
handsome boy, older indeed than he 
looked (for he was nearly fifteen), not 

esculatly clever or particularly jocular. 

‘o look at him you would have thought 
him delicate, but there was nothing feeble 
in his manner. He looked you straight in 
the face with a pair of brown saucy eyes ; 
he was ready to break his neck to oblige 
any one; and his pocket-money (fancy a 
Bolsover boy having Ppcket-money !) was 
common property. Altogether he was a 
phenomenon at Bolsover, and fellows 
took to him instinctively, as fellows often 
do take to one whose character and dis- 
position are a contrast to their own. Be- 
sides this, young Forrester was neither a 
prig nor a toady, and devoted himself to 
no one in particular, so that everybody 
had the benefit of his good spirits, and 
enjoyed his pranks impartially. 

The other boy, who appeared to be 
about eighteen or nineteen, was of a 
different kind. He, too, was a cut above 
the average Bolsoverian, for he was clever, 
and had a mind of his own. But he acted 
almost entirely on antipathies. 


thing. Scarfe, for that was his name, 


was a Sixth Form boy, who did the right ' 


thing because he disliked doing what 
everybody else did, which was usually 
the wrong. He disliked his schoolfellows, 


and therefore was not displeased with Mr. ! 


Frampton’s reforms ; but he disliked Mr. 
¥rampton and the new masters, and 
therefore hoped the school would resist 
their authority. As for what he himself 
should do, that would depend on which 
yarticular antipathy was uppermost when 
tae time came. 

Curiously enough, Bolsover by no 
r-eans disliked Scarfe. 


o«n, when they themselves had so few ; 
ard as each boy, as a rule, could sympa- 
tm~e with his dislike of everybody else, 
wh one exception, he found plenty of 
swiherents and not a few toadies. 
Forrester was about the only boy he 
ally did not dislike, because Forrester 
4d not care twopence whether any one 

him or not, and he himself was 
te fond of Scarfe. 


+?” said the junior, after attempting 
t.¢ the sixth time to “drop” the ball over 
the goal without success. 

~ hy. obey, of course,” said Scarfe, 
serernfully. 
*>hall you?” 


ractice | 
‘or the | 


; : He dis- : 
iked everybody, except perhaps young | 
Forrester, and he found fault with every- : 


They rather re- | 
Fpected a fellow who had ideas of his — 


W hat do you think the fellows will | 


“T suppose so.” 

“Why, I thought you were going to 
| stick out.” 

“No doubt a lot of the fellows would 
! like if I did. They always like somebody 
else to do what they don’t care to do 
themselves.” 

“Well, you and I'll be on different 
sides,” said the youngster, making another 
vain attempt at the goal. “I’m sorry for 
you, my boy.” 

“So am I; I'd like to see. the Sixth 

beaten. But there’s not much chance of 
it, if the kicking’s left to you.” 
' “T tell you what,” said Forrester, 
ignoring the gibe, “1m curious to know 
what Cad Jettreys means to do. We're 
' bound to have some fun if he’s in it.” 

“Cad Jeffreys,” said Scarfe, with a 
slight increase of scorn in his face and 
voice, “ will probably assist the School by 
playing for the Sixth.” 

Forrester laughed. 

“T hear he nearly drowned himself in 
the bath the first day, and half scragged 
Shrimpton for grinning at him. It he 
gets on as wall at football, Frampton 
will have something to answer for. 
Why, here he comes ! 

“Suppose you invite him to come and 
have a knock up with the ball,” suggested 
the senior. 

The figure which approached the couple 
was one which, familiar as it was to Bol- 
sover, would have struck a stranger as 
remarkable. A big youth, so dispropor- 
tionately built as to appear almost de- 
formed, till you noticed that his shoulders 
were unusually broad and his feet and 
hands unusually large. Whether from 
indolence or infirmity it was hard to say, 
his gait was shambling and awkward, 
and the strength that lurked in his big 
limbs and chest seemed to unsteady him 
as he floundered top-heavily across the 
playground. But his face was the most 
remarkable part about him. The fore- 
head, which overhung his small, keen 
| eyes, was large and wrinkled. His nose 
was flat, and his thick, restless lips 
seemed to be engaged in an endless 
struggle to compel a steadiness they 
never attained. It was an unattractive ! 
face, with little to redeem it from being! 
hideous. The power in it seemed all to 
centre in its angry brow, and the soft- 
‘ness in its restless mouth. The balance 
was bad, and the general impression 
‘forbidding. Jeffreys was nineteen, but 
looked older, for he had whiskers—an 
unpardonable sin in the eyes of Bol- 
sover—and was even a little bald. His 
voice was deep and loud. A stranger 
would have mistaken him for an inferior 
muster, or, judging from his shabby gar- 
ments, a common gardener. 

Those who knew him were in no danger 
of making that mistake. No boy was 
more generally hated. How he came by 
: his name of Cad Jeffreys no one knew, 
' except that no other name could possibly 
| describe him. The small boys whispered 

to one another that once on a time he 
had murdered his mother, or somebody. 
| The curious discovered that_he was a 
‘lineal descendant of Judge Jeftreys, of 
| hanging celebrity. The seniors repre- 
sented him as a cross between Nero and 
Caliban, and could not forgive him for 
being head classic. 

The one thing fellows could appreciate 
in him was his temper. A child 1a arms, 
if he knew the way, could get a rise out 
of Cad Jeffreys, and in these dull times 
that was something to be thankful for. 


Forrester was perhaps the most expert 
of Jeffreys’ enemies. He werried the 
Cad not so much out of spite as because 
it amused him, and, like the nimble 
matador, he kept well out of reach of the 
pul all the time he was firing shots at 
him. 

“Hullo, Jeff!” he called out, as the 
Cad approached. “Are you going to 
play in the match on Saturday ?” 

“No,” said Jeffreys. 

“You're not? Haven't you got any 
old clothes to play in?” 

Jeffreys’ brow darkened. He glanced 
down at his own shabby garments, and 
then at Scarfe’s neat suit. 

“T’ve got flannels,” he said. 

“Flannels! Why don’t you play then? 
Do you think you won't look well in flan- 
nels? He would, wouldn’t he, Scarfe ?” 

“T don’t see how he could look better 
than he does now,” replied Scarfe, look- 
ing at the figure before him. Then 
noticing the black looks on his enemy's 
face, he added, 

“Forrester and I were having a little 
practice at kicking, Jeff. You may as 
well join us, whether you play in the 
match or not.” 

“Why are you going to play?” asked 
Jeffreys, not heeding the invitation. 
e Frampton has no right to make us do 
it.” 


“Why not? He’s head master. Be- 
sides, you can get a doctor’s certificate if 
you like.” 

“No, I can’t, I’m not ill.” 

“Then you'll have to play, of course. 
Everybody will, and you'd better come 
and practise with us now. Do you know 
how to play ?” 

“Of course I do,” said Jeffreys; “I’ve 
played at home.” 

“All serene. Have a shot at the goal, 
then.” 

TheCad’s experience of football at home 
must have been of a humble description, 
for his attempt at a kick now was a ter- 
rible fiasco. He missed the ball com- 
pletely, and, losing his balance at the 
same time, fell heavily to the ground. 

“Bravo,” cried Forrester, “I wish I'd 
learned football at home ; i couldn’t do 
that to save my life.” , 

“T slipped,” said Jeffreys, rising slowly 
to his feet, and flushing crimson. 

“Did you?” said the irreverent youth. 
“I thought it was part of the play. 
Stand out of the way, though, while I 
take a shot.” 

Before, however, Jeffreys could step 
aside, a neat and, for a wonder, accurate 
drop-kick from Forrester sent the, ball 
violently against the side of the unwieldy 
senior’s head, knocking off his hat and 
nearly precipitating him a second time 
to the earth. 

The storm fairly burst now. As the fleet- 
footed junior darted past him the other 
struck out wildly ; but missing his blow. 
he seized the ball and gave a furious 
kick in the direction of the retreating 
enemy. 

It was_a fine drop-kick, and soared 
far over the head of its intended victim. 
straight between the goal posts, an un- 
doubted and brilliant goal. 

Forrester stopped his retreat to ap- 
plaud, and Scarfe _scornfully joined. 
“ Awfully good,” said he, “you certainly 
must play on Saturday. We've nobody 
can kick like that.” ¥ 

“T meant it to hit Forrester,” snid 
Jeffreys, panting with his effort, and his 
lips nearly white with excitement. 


ae 
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“ Would you like another shot ?” called , 


out the young gentleman in question. 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
losing your temper like that,” said Scarfe, 
dn’t you see he hit you 


bitterly. “Cou 
by accident ?” 


“He did it on purpose,” said Jeffreys, 


‘savagely. 

ee N onsense. He was aimin 
goal and missed. 
thing yourself, only you aimed at him.” 


“T wish I had hit him!” growled! “Oh, bless you, he'll have worked it 
| Jetireys, glaring first at Scarfe, then at off in half an sours What do you bet I 
Forrester, and finally shambling off the | don’t get him to do my Latin prose for 
ground. | me this afternoon ?” 

“There’s a nice amiable lamb,” said| Forrester knew his man; and that 


Forrester, as he watched the retreating | afternoon, as if nothing had happened, 


figure. “ I’m sometimes half ashamed to 
| bait him, he does get into such tantrums. 


at the} But it’s awfully tempting.” 
You did the same | 


“You'd better keep out of his way the 


| rest of the day,” said Scarfe. 


the junior sat in the Cad’s study, eating 
some of the Cad’s bread and jam while 
june Cad wrote out the junior's exercise 
for him. : 
| (To be continued.) 


ROM a boy I have known the Dart, the 

prettiest river in England. I have boated 

on it, sailed on it, swam in it, waded it. No 

wonder, then, when I met my old friend 

** Bob” Jackson the other day, and found he 

had been spending his holiday in Devon, that 
I asked him if he had been up the Dart, 

“Rather !” was his reply. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

‘Oh, it’s very beautiful, of course.” 

There was something in his tone which de- 
tracted from the admiration his words im- 
plied. After a little persuasion he told me 
the foHowing facts. It is ‘‘ Bob” who is 
speaking. 

“You see, we were staying at Paignton, 
and two cousins of mine, Clara and Any, 
came down from Exeter to see us, Edie— 
that’s my sister—persuaded me to take them 
all to the Dart, and though I didn’t relish 
trotting about such a pack of girls, I gave in. 
Mater wouldn’t go, and Jack was going yacht- 
ing, so I was the only man. 

“We got a train to Churston Ferrers, and 
tramped it to the Ferry ; it's just twice as far 
as the guide-book says. We rang the old 
bell that hangs in a pigeon-loft affair on the 
landing-stage, and soon got ferried over. 
We hired a twenty-fifth rate boat for two 
shillings for the afternoon. I asked the man 
for an extra pair of sculls, as there was only 
one. He didn’t know what they were. I ex- 
plained, 


: to take off their shoes and stockings like 


A DAY ON THE DART. 


By Pav. BLakE, 
Author of “A Week on the Thames,” etc., ete. 


“Why, them’s oars,’ he said, contemp- 
tuously. He gave me the extra pair, and I 
then suggested he should give us a pair of 
rowlocks, that we might use the oars. Again 
he didn’t understand. I again explained. 

“Why, them’s tholepins!’ was his remark. 
He evidently had his doubts about letting 
suet an ignoramus take out a boat, but he 
did. 

“Meanwhile the girls had bought some 
ginger-beer to wash down a few sandwiches 
we had, for we didn’t know if we should go 
on to Dartmouth or not. We tried to go off 
in style, for the village had turned out to see 
us, but-the sculls were so badly balanced we 
missed feathering or caught crabs alternately. 
So we gave up style, and just paddled along 
down stream. 

“We mooned about till we found ourselves 
in sight of Dartmouth, but there was such an 
inviting sort of long backwater on our right, 
with a ruined castle at the end of it, that we 
decided to go up it and eat our sandwiches, 
Edie wanting to make a sketch. 
was going out, so we had to make rather a 


détour to get up it. When we had gone about | 


three hundred yards up we anchored about 
ten yards off shore, so as not to pet left if the 
tide went much farther down. We were just 
in the shade of the jolly woods on the left. 

«© We were in about five or six feet of water, 
so I had to adjust the painter, which was 
about twenty feet long, so that we mightn’t 
drift into the sun. Then we opened our 
Pocket of sandwiches and had a leisurely 
lunch. 

“Amy was at the side of the boat, and 
called attention to the crabs which were 
crawling about beneath us, for the water was 
beautifully clear. I tried to capture one with 
a scull, but he was too quick; I only suc- 
ceeded in stirring up 4 lot of black mud. So 
we relinquished the sport and watched Edie 
sketch. 

“Something made me look towards the 
shore about a quarter of an hour later. I 
jumped up with a yell. The waterline was 
only six feet away, and the depth under the 
boat didn’t look more than six Inches. 

‘We were in for it, Isaw. It wasno time | 
for hesitation ; a single shove with a scull | 
proved that we had stuck. I told the girls 


lightning, whilst I turned to the stern and 
whipped off mine. 1 suppose I frightened 
them, for, forgetting their Vorror of crabs and 
such, they were soon overboard. 


The tide: 


‘quick. Literally the boat was high and dry 
, before they could get in. The water went 
out a yard a minute. 

| “This was a pretty sort of fix. I put the 
situation to them, and asked them whether 

| they would like to wade to land through the 
mud and take their chance of climbing the 
rocks and finding their way through the 

wood, or sit it out in the boat till the tide 

rose. It was out of the question for me to 

carry them to shore, it was all I could do to 

' get along myself. 

, ‘**How long before the tide will be up?” 

j asked Edie. 

««¢ About six hours,’ I said. 

“¢Then I can take a good sketch,’ she 

| replied. 

** Amy had a book, which she volunteered to 

| read aloud ; they all had strong objections ta 

' getting into the mud again, so it was carried 

| unanimously that we should accept the situa- 
tion. 

“I then clambered in, a sweet object; for 
trying to push the boat had only sent my 
legs deeper into the mud. As no water was 
at hand I pulled up the flooring of the boat 
, and found enough water for the girls to make 

themselves tolerably clean; they had the 
napkin from our sandwiches for a towel. I 
| had the use of it after they had finished, and 
Edie told me I was the first to complain of 
| its insufficiency. You can imagine that by 
this time all little ideas of conventional 
ropriety had been tacitly acknowledged to 
i be unfitting the situation, 

“*T got my boots on at last, and put down 
the flooring again. Then we settled down 
for a long afternoon. 

“It was just two o'clock; we were 
| stranded at 1.30. I found a time-table in my 
| pocket which gave the tides. I made a 
‘ careful calculation before I stated the result. 

‘““« Look here, girls,’ I said, when I had 
finished, ‘ the tide isn’t quite out yet.’ In 
fact the narrow stream still remaining was 
running swiftly down its channel, «The 
‘ tide won’t be up to us again till half-pas‘ 
eight, and the chances are we shan’t float fo 
half an hour after that, we’re stuck so hard 
Say a quarter to nine: ‘twill take us half ar 
hour's good pulling to get back, and th: 
station is two miles off. The last train i: 
9.45,’ 

““«We shall just do it nicely,’ said Amy 
who is of an optimistic nature. 

“*To support ourselves during the nex 
eight hours, two to ten,’ I continued, ‘w 


“The water was only four inches deep by 
now. I pushed at the old tub till I was 
black in the face, and tried to prize it up | 
whilst the others pushed, but the wretched 
thing was as firmly fixed as if she were 


“In again, quick,’ I called out. They | 
were glad enough to obey, for they were 
sinking deeper into the slime every minute. | 
I helped them in, and they rushed to the 
other side to try and catch some water to | 
wash off the mud, but the tide was too | 


| nailed to the bottom. 


have two sandwiches and one bottle of ginge: 


beer.’ 

“There was a loud fer followed by 
stream of white froth. he ginger- beer hha 
answered to its name. We saved abou 
three teaspoonfuls. 

“¢T think thunder is coming,’ said Edi: 
uneasily, glancing at a big cloud in the ai 
tance. 

« «We're in the sun here, it’s moved round 
remarked Clara; ‘we shall be roasted.” 

“The upshot of it was that we were : 


unanimous for getting home by land as we 
had before been for staying where we were. 
Moreover, I promised them I’d manage to 
get them ashore without their having to wade 
through the mud. 

“However, J had to. I took off my boots 
and socks again and rolled my trousers up 
pretty high, for I foresaw trouble. 

“The side thwarts of the boat were loose, 
so was the back of the stern seat. My idea, 
therelore, was to make a causeway across the 


mud. 

“Tlaid the sculls down first to act as sleepers 
and then placed the planking and seats care- 
fully at intervals upon them. Then one by 
one the firls clambered over, and leaning on 
my shoulder made their precarious way to 
jand without much damage. Clara slipped, 
however, and I had to catch her by the arm, 
leaving the mark of my hand clearly defined 
in mud on her dress. 

“ The shore was abouta yard wide, slippery 
with seaweed, then came a belt of Berpan: 
dicular rocks eight feet high, surmounted by 
a luxurious wood. There was a big boulder 
near at hand, too high for the girls to climb 
by themselves, so T had te act as a footstool 
for the first, and I tell you it was not all 
fun. When I had seen them safe into the 
wood I went back to the boat. 

“ Of course all my patent causeway had to 
be put back in the boat. It was all an inch 
ander the mud after the weight that had 
passed over it, and it was no joke digging it 
upwithmy hands. I thought I never should 
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start the sculls, which were clean out of 
sight ; the slime held like glue. When the 
did come up they came with a jerk whic 
nearly made me sit down in the mud. If I 
had, well—never mind. 

“*T scraped the things as clean as I could 
and then waded to shore, carrying my boots. 
I was in a sweet state, mud inches deep 
almost up to my knees, and my arms just rs 
bad. A Thames mudlark might have claimed 
me as a brother. The werst of it was there 
was no water at hand, and we had thrown 
the napkin away. I was literally reduced 
to scraping myself as clean as I could with a 


jiece of stick, giving an extra polish with a: 


dful of damp seaweed. : 

‘7 was about half way through when Amy 
called out, ‘Don’t you think the anchor is 
too short?” 

“« Her meaning was clear. I had anchored 
with a short painter (by the way, ts it the 

ainter ?), and when the tide rose to its full 

Reight the bow of the boat would be held 
under water. There was no help for it, I 
had to go through that mess again. I did it 
like a man. 

“We got started at last. We found a 

th through the wood, skirting the inlet. 
Very charming the walk was, but I was 
scarcely in a condition to enjoy it. I had 
my boots full of mud and small pebbles. 
Alter about half a mile we came to a wall 
with a big wooden door, locked. However, 
I saw a cottage the other side, and a shout 
brought out a keeper. 
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“He informed us, from the other side of 
the door, that we were trespassing, and that 
he had nokey. However, an eloquent recital 
of our sorrows and a trifling persuader in- 
duced him to show us a way round, after 
which we tramped to Dittisham, about four 
times as distant by road as by river. 

“The boatman couldn’t be found, but I 
was directed to his wife, anticipating a 
wrangle over the amount I must pa » [told 
the unvarnished truth, acknow! edgin the 
boat was in a terrible mess. Then I ‘Tiplo- 
matically waxed indignant at her husband's 
carelessness in letting strangers go out ona 
falling tide without a word of warning, and 
ended by asking how much? 

* Well, aint don’t suppose @ man would 
go down and fetch it under a shilling or 
eighteenpence.’ 


“<I gave her eighteenpence in addition to 
the hire of the oat, and thought myself 
lucky. I expected to have to pay a deposit 


till the safe return of the old tub. We were 
ferried across, got some tea at a farm, and so 


home.” 
. . * . 


“Yes,” I said, as Bob finished his story, 
“the Dart is a charming river when you 
know it.” 

“It’s a charming river, when there's any 
water in it,” remarked Bob ; ‘“ but there must 
be a big hole somewhere in the bed of the 
channel.” 

(THE END.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN PAPER” AND ST. PAUL'S CROSS. 


ROBABLY 
every boy 
who _ red 

his ‘ Own Pape 

knows whence it 
comes into — his 
hands, Month by 
month or week by 
week it issues from 
the building in 

Paternoster Row, 

No. 56. That build 

ing has a_ bold 

i 4 spomnmlerelal donk as 

ome t going down the Row, and large 

is the amount of business carried on there 
irom year to year. Vast is the store of books. 

Tracts are found in enormous masses, waiting 

-o tw broadcast over the land—over the world 

— ike seed-corn for the harvest-fields. 

Lecay are hand and brain from the top to 
+< bottom of the spacious premises, and any 
.@ Visiting this t depot of the Relizious 
Tract Society will find it a hive of working 
‘ea. Secretaries, editors, and clerks have 
* .©ir respective departments, and from room 
v) ret you may go, and see each one occu- 
-d by a worker at his desk from day to 
: and without the order and industry thus 

isting: in combination—without the heads 
£4 hands thus everlastingly active—none of 

‘oa boys would get the well-printed pages 

+ uich give you so much instruction and the 

ea:atal ewgravings which afford such pleasure 

a- you cut open your new number. 

AM sbis goes forward in 1886, aftcr an ad- 


By Rev. Dr. StouGHToN. 


vanced fashion, which would have filled with 
wonder some of the old friends who conducted 
the business in 1836. The writer of these 
lines can distinctly remember the place and 
the ple. A humble-looking shop and 
warehouse then faced the Row, and at the 
end of a long counter was the Secretary’s 
desk, who nodded to the customers when 


they came in, and shook hands with 
them when they went out. It was a com. 
paratively humble affair in those days, and 
the longer we look back the smaller it 
appears. Now while the productive and 
packing departments have enlarged, and 
Pustle May at times be witnessed such as 
would have amazed our predecessors, a hand- 


St. Paul's C-oss. 
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some shop has been opened in St. Paul's 
Charchyrrd, No. 65, having windows adorned 
with inv.ting publications — volumes ele- 
rantly bound, engravings flashing with Dril- 
Hant colour — which attract the eyes of 
thousands after thousands of the daily 
passers-by. 

Now it so happens that close to this shop, 
in front of where the door opens, there stood 
in old time a curious building called St. 
Paul’s Cross, which we intend to describe in 
the present paper, and to tell a few stories 
about it, also about the men who preached | 
there, and the people who gathered round it 
to see and listen. 


We must first sweep away from our imagi- 
nation all existing buildings in the Church- 
yard, including even the present Cathedral. 

Here we are then, within a walled enclosure, 
the wall having been erected in 1109, under 
Edward 1. It runs from the north-east corner 
of Ave Maria Lane along Paternoster Row | 
to Old Change in Cheapside, then southward 
to Carter Lane, onwards to Creed Lane, 
round to an entrance, the great western gate, 
at the top of Ludgate Hill. In the midst of 
this walled-in area stands old St. Paul's, a 
medieval Gothic church with nave, choir, 
and two transepts, surmounted by a tall spire 
on a tower built at the point where the four | 
limbs of the structure may be said to join. 
There are pictures of it as it appeared in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, looking, | 
to speak roughly, like the cathedral in 
Salisbury’s fair city. The north wall of the 
open space ran in a line afterwards occupied 
by houses and stalls, the end of the north 
transept of the church facing the spot where 
our shop stands at the present day. A little | 
to the east, towards the opening into Cheap- | 
side, was St. Paul’s Cross, near the north- 
east angle of the Cathedral choir. 


We see it there in 1256, and at the Feast 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, a folkmote, 
or parliament, assembles round the little 
building, when a proclamation is read to the 
effect that King Henry 11. wishes the city to 
be ruled with justice. After being employed | 
for political purposes the Cross is set apart 
for preaching God’s word, because it is a 
place ‘‘very public, and well known.” In 
1387 complaint is made that ‘by strong 
winds and tempests of the air, and terrible 
earthquakes, it has become so frail and 
injured, that unless some means be quickly 
taken for its repair and restoration it will 
fall utterly into ruin.” Consequently it was 
rebuilt, and by Bishop Kempe, who presided 
over the diocese between 1450 and 1459, it 
was furnished and decorated, ‘‘as his arms 


During the early period of its existence | on their heads and books on their knees, 
stirring scenes occur and gorgeous pageants | Women and children may be seen amonest 


;pass by. In 1269 nine bishops, arrayed in| them. It is said that these folks paya penny 


| their poate march up to the Cross, | or halfpenny apiece for their sitting room, 
| publishing a Bull of Pope Innocent ‘confirm. | ‘There are © led horses” round about, belong- 


| atory of the charters of the liberties of Eng- | ing, we suppose, to some of the richer hearers, 
land and of the forest.” Edward m1. and | and whippers may be seen driving dogs away 


, Henry v., after their victories in France, ; which try to creep in amidst the legs of the 


j stand behind him. 


return to their capital in triumph, and in all 

the pomp and panoply of those days—ban- | 
ners uplifted, men in armour on horseback, | 
the victorious sovereign royally attired, 

pageants of quaint meaning elaborately dis- 

played, trumpets braying, and English shouts | 
of joy rending the air—the procession ylides 

‘along under the shadow of the Cathedral, 

and close by the old Cross gather round it 

from time to time fresh associations of 

national renown, 


Other sights of a different kind may j 
also be beheld, for here comes, in 1433, ; 
the beautiful, frail, unhappy Jane Shore, 
doing penance on charge of witehcrait, 
“in countenance and face demure,” ‘out 
of all array save her kirtle only,” ‘the | 
wondering of the people casting a comely 
red in her cheeks.” Many “that hated her 
living were glad to see Yer sin corrected.” 
Here, too, in Henry vitt.’s reign ‘the rood 
of grace” so called—heing an image con. | 
structed in a fashion which made the eves 
and lips to move, as if miraculously en- 
dowed—was “ broken and plucked to pieces.” 
At this stage of the Reformation the frauds 
of Popish priests were detected and exposed, 
The image of Our Lady of Walsingham and 
the image of Our Lady of Ipswich were brought 
to London, “with all the jewels that hung , 
about them, and divers other images, both in i 
England and Wales, to which pilgrims had 
resorted.” 


A better use was made of the Cross when 
Hugh Latimer preached in it. Look at it as 
it then appeared. It is an octayon-shaped 
building, arte enough to contain the 
preacher and two or three attendants, who 
It is built of wood, ona 
stone base, surmounted by a domed roof 
crowned with a cross, and surrounded by a 
low dwarf wall. Within the little edifice is 
room for half a dozen men and women, who 
form a little choir, and enliven the service hy 
psalin-singing. The preacher ascends at the 
back, through a door reached hy a stair of six 
steps, on the lowest of which sits a verger to 
prevent the access of intruders, and to keep 
order amongst stragglers loitering there- 
abouts. In front is a pulpit-cloth embroi- 
dered with the royal arms, for the Reforma- 
tion is thoroughly identified with national 


in sundry places of its leaden cover doth 
manifest ” 


loyalty. Several rows of benches are pro- 
| vided for the commonalty, who sit with hats 


‘not yet long nights’ rest as we do. 


congregation, greatly to their inconvenience. 
Along the north side of the choir outside is a 
long gallery, reached by a flight of stairs con- 
cealed in a tower-shaped lobby, and under- 
neath the gallery seats are raixed on the 
ground floor, Here sit _grandees and official 
persons, dressed according to their rank. The 
king and queen, with courtier attendants, 
sometimes attend this outdoor preaching; and 
their appearance on any particular occasion, 
no doubt, contributes to swell the congrega- 
tion round the pulpit. 


Here comes the preacher, Hugh Latimer, 
for a time Bishop of Worcester, but he 


jgave up his bishopric on the publication 


of the Six Articles,,which bore hardly on 

the reformers. He is now about fifty years 

old, and has been accustomed, winter and 

summer, to yet up in the morning at two 

o'clock to carry on his studies, for the 

division of time into hours, marked by par- 

ticular religious services, had broken up night 

and day into so many fragments that people 
ecclesiastically educated and employed could 
Tn the 
summer it was pleasant enough to speak and 
hear in the open air, but in winter other- 
wise. Consequently, in the short, cold days 
preacher and people betook theniselves to the 
“shrouds,” as they were called—i.e., the 
erypt of the Cathedral. It was cool enongh 
there, but at least you were protected from. 
rain and snow. 


(To be continued.) 


THE STORY OF A SCAR: 
A TALE OF THE FAR WEST. 


By E. W. Tuomson, 


Author of “ Petherick's Peril,” ‘Colonel Pellinore’s Gold," etc. 


HE following tale is that which Jack | 
Nicholson, section engineer on the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway, wrote out in 
compliance with my request for a full 
account of that afternoon on which he 
received the wound whose livid scar tra- 
verses his face from clin to eye. 


Tick—tick—tick—the operator became 
much interested. “There's a strike at 
the gravel-pit,” he said, looking round. 

“Toler has done it at last, then,” 
cried the Superintendent of Construc- 


tion. E 
We listened anxiously.  Z'ick—tick— 


tick—tick, “Half the men are after Toler ! 
with picks and shovels bound to kill him. ! 


Whole gang gone wild,” read the operator. | 


Butler to send me some word for th 
crowd.” 
“Tell him,” said Butler, “to go out am 


“T hope they'll catch him,” muttered , say to the men that ’m coming dowi 
the superintendent. ‘soon as I can; tell them that Jacl 
Tick—tick—tick—tick—tick. “There's ; Nicholson, my assistant, is now on th 
a crowd around the company’s oflice,| way with full power to give them th 
yelling for their pay. Superintendent | fairest kind of a shake ; tell them thi 
utler better come down right off.” , Toler has got the grand bounce, and ”- 
“Impossible!” cried Butler. “The , tick—tick—tick went the message. 
president may be hereany minute. Jack,! We had all predicted it; we Knew wh: 
you'll have to go,” he said to me. had happened as well as if we had sei 
Tick—tick—tick. “Things look ugly. it. Toler, the “walking-boss” at tt 
| I'm afraid the company’s storehouse will ' gravel-pit, was a roaring, ramping: bull: 
tbe torn down or burned, Ask Mr., who raged so foully at the navvies thi 


we wondered they had not knocked his 
brains out long before. Back and forth 
along the high bank of the immense ex- 
cavation his habit was to move, inces- 
santly abusing the labourers toiling 
below, raving at individuals, pouring out 
his fury with an unenviable ingenuity, 
and even wit, against each man’s sorest 
point, fairl scourging them all with his 
tongue. To be a “driver” was the huge 
brute’s boast, and it is a melancholy 
fact that by dint of bullying he was 
able to get so much more than the 
average work from his freeborn gangs, 
that he was peculiarly valuable to the 
Construction Company. 

“As long as the men can stand him we 
can,” said Butler, once, clenching his 
fists. “But Dll not be seen at the pit 
again while he’s there. I could hardl: 
Keep from going at him to-day with 
the nearest crowbar.” 

Now on this day, as I afterwards 
learned, the sullen endurance of the 
navvies had suddenly given way. About 
the middle of the afternoon Toler had 
piped on a new victim—an old, grey- 

«aded, respectable farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood, beggared by a recent fore- 
closure, and employed in the pit for the 
first time. He Too ked up amazed as his 
name was shouted from above, stood 
gasping as the volley of abuse flew at 
him, shuddered and trembled so that the 
shovel fell from his poor old hands ; then 
he burst into wild sobs and tears right 
there in the midst of three hundred men! 
They stared at him for one moment only, 


then, with a desperate unanimous shout, | 


with terrible formless imprecations, with 
such a sweep of pity and hate that 
they wept and gnas as they ran, the 
navvies thronged confusedly out of the 
pit, tumbling, tramping each other down, 
yelling like maniacs, wild to lay hands 
on Toler ! 

“Hurry away, Jack,” cried Butler ; 
“here’s the handcar coming. Take an 
engine at the bridge, any engine that’s 
there. Give the men anything in reason. 
Tell them you'll be walking-boss your- 
self till we can get a new man. Cive 
them extra Ray if nothing else will stop 
the strike. e must get the ballasting 
below the mountain grade done before 
the month’s end at any cost. Away 
now !” And before he had done speakin; 
I was off, four men pumping the hands 
car along at full s ced 
_Reaching the bridge I hastened to 
Tle Railwayman’s Rest, over which 
Jacky James, a retired veteran driver, 
fosided—a cockney, with well-greased, 
corkscrew curls, and broad face. 
¢ No. 2 was on our track not far 
¥, he assured mie, and old Ditson, the 
er, upstairs. 

Wot's a wanted with the old ’un this 

o day” asked Jacky, in his husky, 

idential voice. “He's been sayin’ as 

‘~ wasn't goin’ out another foot this 

sed day? 

1 -xplained. 

“To the gravel-pits, why it's thirty 
=!" he exclaimed. “ Well, L wouldn't 
in your boots not for no money. 

Hae a better get yesself telegrafted down, 

ave D7 

~ Why?” asked. 

~Yeur don’t know the old ’un same’s I 

He ain't goin’ to like this order, 

:.d ime;and when he goes on to the 

k mad, greased lightnin’ and him is 

‘a Just think of the grade! Track 

<1 no ways good down below, neither.” 
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But when [ found Ditson, who had 
recently come to us with the reputation 
of a “demon driver,” he actually seemed 
pleased by the order. Clad in sober 
grey tweed, with snow-white long hair, 
close-shaven face, skin of a clear healthy 
pallor, bright-blue eyes, big hooked nose, 
and square jaw, the old man had much 
more the appearance of a well-to-do, 
venerable business man, than of the 
desperate character that his title of 
“ Demon driver” would seem to declare. 

“To the gravel-pits,” said he. “All 
right. Come along.” And downstairs 
he went with quick motions like a young 
man. 

“ Are you a-goin’, Bill?” asked Jacky, 
in the hallway. The “old ’un,” without 
deigning an answer, stalked straight on. 

“You'd a vast sight better a-walked,” 
whispered Jacky to me. “ He’s terrible 
vexed when he looks that way.” 


men behind. I suspected them all of 
unusual devotion to Jacky’s beer, and 
followed the “old un” to No. 2. 

“Gravel-pits, Charley,” said he to his 
stoker, who looked up as if startled by 
the tone, and, without speaking, instantly 
began to freshen his fire. 

Soon No. 2, with one flat car behind, 
moved slowly down the line, making 
steam rapidly. Ditson put his head out 
of the cab window, inhaling with ap- 
parent delight great draughts of the even- 
ing air, then balmy with spring thrills 
and faint scents of the earlier blossoms. 
Now and again he turned to inspect the 
steadily rising gauge, as we loitered 
easily along, till Fimpatiently interfered. 

“P should like to get in before dark, 
Mr. Ditson !” I exclaimed. 

“He would like to get in lefore dark,” 
observed the old man, nodding impres- 
sively to Charley, opening his eyes ver 
wide and smiling in a curiously signifi- 
cant way. 

The stoker answered by a nervous 
Jough only. Once more Ditson glanced 
at the gauge, which now indicated a full 
head of steam. 

“Try and keep that, Charley,” said he, 
and instantly flung back the lever. 

No. 2 leaped forward, the flat car 
jumped after her; there was a great 
clatter and rattle for a few moments, 
then she seemed to settle down for a 
race, and away we flew toward the sum- 
mit of the long hill. In a few seconds 
her speed was really amazing. Soon the 
air poured with the steady pressure of a 
solid through the cab windows, smoke 
and steam curved down, and lay there, in 
a, long level drift behind the stack, tele- 
graph-poles went by in quicker and 
quicker procession, rail-fences became 
streaks of grey, near farmhouses blotted 
the horizon with white and were gone, 
ploughed fields acres wide passed like 
whirling patches of brown, horses gal- 
loped off, sheep clustered up confusedly 
as we tore by, people stood at their doors 
in wondering groups. We seemed rush- 
ing out of the world and carrying the far 
horizons with us. 

When Ditson, both hands on the cab 
window, thrust out his head now and 
again, his white hair streamed behind in 
resemblance to the steam above. As he 
turned to inspect the indicator his face 
seemed mightily pleased, and often he 
bestowed an approving word on Charley. 

“Gravel-pits before dark !” he cried, 
with a chuckle. 

“You necdn't run so fast on my ac- 


° Ay, ay!” echoed a group of railway, 
2 


count,” I remarked ; and he answered by 
a sarcastic bow. 

“ It’s Charley I’m trying to please,” he 
said; “see how he enjoys it. Nobody 
loves a fast run so much as Charley.” 

The stoker made no answer. Something 
in the old man’s manner seemed to- 
frighten him, and while he did his work 
thoroughly, he was obviously very, and, 
I thought, absurdly nervous. No danger - 
could I see, the rapid motion was plea- 
sant as well as exciting, for the track was. 
very smooth, though now the immense 
force with which we hurried through the 
air made the evening cold. The old man 
buttoned his coat to the chin, turned up 
his collar, drew down his cap, stuck his 
hands into his pockets, humped up his 
shoulders, and, with little quick head- 
shakes and smart smacks of his lips, wore - 
an air of great and increasing satisfaction. 
Charley, glancing sometimes up under 
his eyebrows at Ditson, and sometimes. 
sidewise out, shivered, and feared, I 
thought, to gaze upon the circling world. 

Faster! Faster! But the head of 
steam fell a little. ‘Then Ditson closely 
watched the gauge, his lips set severely 
together, impatiently shifting his weight 
from foot to foot, clutching the lever 
tightly with some vague feeling, I ima- 

ined, that thus he could impart his. 
ficadlong will to the huge machine. 
Though we must have been running a. 
nile a minute, he flashed angry glances. 
from side to side as if measuring our 
speed, and fearful lest it should de- 
crease. 

I reflected, with some pleasure, that we- 
were now not far from the long steep 
grade down Rampton Heights, where he 
would surely be compelled to slacken. 
Even now we were on the gentle inclina- 
tion of approach. Still on we raged. The- 
hardwood forest, bare of leaves as yet, 
now closing in near the track, went by 
almost like a solid wall of grey. Allat 
once a pleased change came over the old 
man’s face, his lips relaxed, he took his 
hand from the lever. “Gravel-pits before 


| dark!” he cried, merrily. We had dis- 


tinctly struck the down grade, and now 
swept through the air with a veritable 
shriek. 

Charley excitedly seized the break of 
the tender, but Ditson pushed him aside. 
“Not yet ! not yet!” said he, though the 
engine swayed and shook in a very alarm- 
ing way. He stood firmly on his feet, . 
yielding but slightly to the rhythmical 
shock and stagger. gazing forward with a 
proud air and sniffing the howling wind 
with joy. 

I rose from my seat, and, clinging to 
the window-frame on my side, looked 
ahead too. At that moment a bevy of 
brown birds—quails, I suppose—half fly- 
ing, ran before us on the track. In an 
instant we overtook them, dispersed them, 
and, I am convinced, went over several. 
Away forward a number of sheep were 
crossing from field to field, driven by 
a farmer. Away forward, did I say?’ 
Before I had fairly made them out we 
were upon and through the flock. There 
was not the slightest shock as the cow- 
catcher flung aside their white bodies ; 
hut a sleet drove cuttingly against my 
face, and, lifting my hand, I found the 
sleet. was blood. 

“You're mad,” cried the stoker, wildly ; 


“mad ! mad! It’s murder you're doing.” 
sut the old man only laughed at his 
fright. 


We were nearing a curve that.ran out 
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on a tangent whieh I knew to be on the 
steepest plain-railed grade but one in 
America. Our speed was now simply 
frightful. As we took the curve Ditson 
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cross. It was as though the engine had 
sprung at her over the wide interval. 
We struck her on the hind-quarters, and 
hurled her, turning twice as she went, 


as the atmosphere through which we 
hurtled—not any blast of northern winter 
ever cut with keener edge! The loco- 


closed the throttle and motioned Charley 
to the break. At last he intended to 
moderate the rush. I looked out and 


with a force that literally smashe 


her against the steep nose of a rock 


motive did not roll; the wheels must 
have slipped while yet they revolved ; it 


was not a run but a jolting drop—_ 
down, down, and down! But I had 

| time to see the meaning of Charley's . 
last_words. 


cutting. 

Then came the most piteous, the most 
| appalling spectacle that ever man wit- 5 
inessed. Charley by this had become] “No ballast!” The new track stretched ° 
| absolutely beside himself with fear. He | away below in short, irregular, sidling 
, tried to get at the levers, probably to | waves! The locomotive swooped to the 

reverse the engine, an act which would , tirst, bounded, sank, jumped high, swung 

doubtless have instantly dashed us to; wide, and, amid a roar and a crash as of 
, destruction. The old man held him back, | rending masses of iron, 1 was thrown 
| fought him back, called on me for aid to | violently against the levers, and knew no 
| restrain him. more. 

“We shall get through safe yet,” cried When I recovered consciousness I found 
Ditson. i 


myself ving on the floor of the cab. Per- 
Charley shrank away from us and | fect stillness ruled the night, the clear 
pointed wildly ahead. 


sky was all spangled with stars. I felt 

“No ballast !” he shrieked, and with a| very weak ; putting my hand to my face 

wild, insane cry, sprang straight out of | 1 touched the long wound of which you 

the cab. I suppose he was killed on the | have seen the scar. Endeavouring to 

instant. His body rebounded. sidewise | rise, I laid my hand on Ditson’s body ; he 

from the flat on which he fell ; it pitched | was lying beside me, quite dead, not a 
headlong after us with a great leap, it 


wound on him. 
feil, it rose once more, strangely and con-| I found the locomotive to be standing 
torted—then from afar I saw it with a! 


upright in a ploughed strip close by the 
last glance, huddled and rolling. Half, 


track. The most remarkable thing is 
crazed by the horror I turned to Ditson. ' that No. 2, though with connecting bars 
His iron nerve had broken down at last,' broken and otherwise badly smashed, 
and he sat shaking and cringing, with | had run fully a quarter of a mile after | 
face hidden in his hands. 


| was struck senseless, and must have 
Once more I looked ahead. I remember | slowed down to quite a low speed before 
only this—that all other impressions 


; she jumped the track. 
were lost in the incredible, the super- 


s for Toler, of course you know very 
natural speed of the rush to the long! well that Toler got clear away and is still 
level below. Not any tempest ever rav 


, highly prized as a walking-boss. 


down to the tender’s break-clasped 
wheels, whence « whizzing shower of 
sparks poured. But not the least check- 
ing effect did the breaks seem to give ; 
apparently one might as well have tried 
to control the locomotive by pressing 
soap-bars on the wheels ! 

Suddenly from the rear there came a 
crash. Turning, I saw the derailed flat 
car pitch up behind, swing wide, break 
away, and go tumblin; with great leaps 
into the woods. At this Charley’s last 
vestige of self-control seemed to have 
departed ; he let go the break and stood 
swaying, shuddering, staring at Ditson 
with an expression of horror unutterable. 
“Tt’s a runaway !” he cried. 

“Tt’s a runaway, sure enough,” an- 
swered the old man, quite coolly ; but his 
eyes reflected the stoker’s fear, and I 
was, I confess, frightened beyond the 
point of expression. 

Off the curve! And now the long, 
straight, steep grade before us. The 
tender bumped and heaved as though 
about to break away, the cab shook and 
rattled terribly, the wind’s sound was a 
continuous and awful scream. And still 
we distinctly gained speed each second. 
A cow, far ahead, stan ing. well clear of 
the track, seemed bewildered by our 
furious approach, and crazily sought to 


“*No ballast!’ he shrieked.” 
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THE SILK-ROBED COW. 


A STORY OF LIFE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


mellow radiance of a warm Sep- 


tember afternoon poured down into | 


the lovely valley of Bow River at Black- 
foot Crossing, till it seemed overflowing 
with rich golden-brown sunshine. It 
was one of those early autumn days that 
would glorify even the most common- 
Place scene with a rich halo of gold and 
orange and fiery bronze, but here was a 
ae that would be glorious in any 

The high prairie benches that overlook 
the valley, receding on either side, have 
left a basin, irregular in shape, but pro- 
bably two miles or more wide ; and look- 
ing from the benches north of the river, 
ne can see the valley widening and 
narrowing ue the course sof the stream 

it is blo 

pena out by an abrupt 

But if any contemplative Blackfoot la 
sunning himself upon the yellow uplands 
onthe afternoon upon which this story 
opens, it is hardly probable that his eye 
veandered all the way up to where the 
big bend closed in the perspective of this 
lovely valley in which the gold and 
emerald of the ripe and green grasses on 
the low broad benches were fringed with 
the emerald and gold of the untouched 


By W. HE. WILLIAMs. 


CHAPTER I. 


grey willows, and the frost-nipped cotton- 
woods, and where between these rich 
bright fringes the swift broad river 
wound in and out and sparkled in the 
sunlight like a great glittering ribbon of 
crystal and blue. 

is eye might have wandered off 
towards the west, over great rounded 
ridges and valleys rising and falling like 
giant waves in a broad whispering ocean 
of pale dun prairie grass till it rested 
upon a steely blue belt, just at the 
horizon, and whose irregular and jagged 
upper edge lay in cold and sharp outlines 
against the softer blue of the billowy 
silver-crested cloud zone above it. 

If he saw all this it was nothing new 
to him; and if any thought were 
moulded out of the bright vision, it is 
probable that it might have been ex- 
pressed in five Engligh words, “There 
are the Rocky Mountains.” And even if 
this particular Blackfoot, whose presence 
on the 
afternoon is only a matter of conjecture, 
looked away to the west as already de- 
scribed, it was not for the purpose of 
seeing the Rocky Mountains, but of dis- 
covering if any buffalo were in sight. 

But it is more than probable after all 


upper benches on this particular | 
2 ‘side of his dark, walnut-coloured 


that his attention might have been 
mainly centred upon a scene that was 
much closer at hand, for in the valley 
just below him was a very large encamp- 
ment of his own people, consisting of not 
less than 250 lodges, from among whose 
weather-stained cones of buffalo hide 
thin, blue clouds of smoke were curling 
lazily up from their half-smothered camp 
fires and gradually losing themselves in 
the sharply outlined stratum of smoke- 
cloud that hung over the encampment, 
keeping just below the level of the upper 
bench ands. : 

Everything is very quiet among the 
lodges just now. The most of the chil- 
dren are away down the river gathering 
choke cherries, while the men, with the 
exception of a few of the old and infirm, , 
are on the plains after buffalo. 

At the door of a large teepee, in the : 
making of which over thirty buftalo hides 
were used, sat an old Indian, whose iron- 
grey hair hung in thick masses on either 
face 
and over his shoulders. He was still a 
stalwart-looking man, but blindness—- 
that affliction that so often visits the 
lodges of the red men—had rendered him 
comparatively helpless, though not d-- 
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pendent, for in those days, when game 
was plentiful, a minor chief of the Black- 
foot nation was a man in good circum- 
stances—that is, he had plenty to eat and 
wear, and, if he did not waste his means 
in drinking, he could scarcely spend 
enough on rich or gaudy finery to pre- 
vent the establishment of a surplus each 
season, which, however, never took the 
form of hard cash. It might be buffalo 
robes, or pemmican, or dried meat, or fine 
furs; but it was much more apt to be 
ponies than anything else. It cost 
nothing to keep these, and the increase 
each year from a moderate sized band 
was by no means a contemptible item. 
Thus it was that Spotted Horse, during 
a long and very successful carcer as 
hunter, warrior, and minor chief, had 
secured for himself what to an Indian, 
even in those days of prosperity, was a 
fairly large fortune. e had abundant 
stores of buffalo robes, fine furs, guns, 


Drilliancy of colours than that of her 
dusky cousins, but in her dress the 
frouping of colours, while not less start- 
lingly effective, was always rich and 
j manity or dulness that, in spite of all 
, romance to the contrary, the faces of even 
| the prettiest of young squaws often show. 
In short, strange as it may appear, 
| Marie had spent years at the convent at 
St. Boniface, just across the river from 
what was then known as Fort Garry, but 
now Winnipeg. 

Her story can be told in a few words. 
i Her father, a French Canadian trapper, 
; had fallen in love with and married the 
,only daughter and favourite child of 
Spotted Horse. He was an adventurous 
young trapper when he took this step, 
and his friends in Quebec, who had 
‘well-grounded pretensions to _ social 
_standing, disowned him on hearing of 
it. Feeling himself thus shut out 


| pleasing. Her face too had none of that | 


With the loss of her father and mother 
all these things had slipped suddenly 
away from her, and she found herself 
‘helpless among a band of savages. 
‘Though she was helpless she was not 
friendless, for her grandfather loved her 
as tenderly as he had ever loved her 
mother, and young Marie soon found 
that she should want for nothing the 
Blackfoot camp could afford. 

{t may still seem strange that this 
; educated girl should thus drop back into 
the barbarous ways of her people; but 
they were her only kin of whom she 
, knew anything, she had loved them in 
, childhood, and she loved them still, and 
| besides all this she had,a powerful reason 
_ for hating the whites; but Spotted Horse 
‘himself will show how this came about. 

“Ah! Marie, you hate the Crees for 
slaying your father and your poor 
‘mother, but had not the people of the 
_ Company at the fort deceived them they 


ammunition, traps, and teepecs, but more from all he cherished among his own ; would never have fallen into the trap.” 


valuable than all these was his large band 
of fat sleek ponies. 
were over, 


people, he joincd himself to those of 


“T know; the ‘wretches wanted their 


s. His hunting days his wife. Being a man of fair attain- | robes and their dried meat and they lied 
ut his sons were worthy | ments, he gave Maric the rudiments of a, to them to keep them trading at the 


successors to such a sire, and altogether | good education ; and when he felt that | post.” 


the loss of his eyesight did not in the 
slightest lower 
status among his people. 


, the time had come for others to complete 


long journcy to the Red River of the 


“Yes, they promised to protect them, 


nis social or financial | the work that he had begun, he made the | but as soon as they had fimshed trading 


, they turned them out, though the sun 


Old Spotted Horse was not alone at | North, and, blinded by the bitterest tears | was down behind the trees even then. 


the door of his lodge. 
on an old robe, wit 
stretched toward the fire, while seated at 
a little distance from him was his fa- 
vourite, the pride of his old age, his half- 
breed granddaughter Marie. 

This Marie was a beauty in her way— 
indeed, she would have been a beauty 
anywhere. A magnificent mass of glossy 
jet-black hair fell in a shining wavy 
mane over her shoulders and half way 
down her back. She had a broad, low 
forehead, large, liquid, dark-brown eyes, 
a pretty little nose, with just enough of 
the aquiline curve to give a tinge of 
haughty determination to the expression 
of its owner, a moderately full mouth, 
with finely-chiselled, deep, cherry lips, 
and teeth that were perfection itself. 
Her nut-brown complexion, delicately 
rounded cheeks, firm, determined little 
chin, and lithe, supple figure—all ap- 

red to match so wall with the rest of 

er aon ke=up that the beholder could not 

understand how he could have expected 
to see them otherwise. 


Her dress, though distinctively that of . 


the girls of her tribe, differed from it in 
the adaptability of colours to each other, 
and in the manner in which it was draped 
about her. Not that the tastes of Marie 
appeared to be any less barbaric as to the 


He was reclining | 
his moccasined fect | 


he had ever shed, he bade her what he 
knew would be a long farewell. 

But, alas! he himself little thought 
that that sad glimpse of the little tear- 
stained face would be the last he would 
ever sce of his darling child. 

Marie was then twelve years old, and 
when she had reached her seventcenth 
year her course would have been com- 


intended journey to Fort Garry after his 
daughter Alexandre La Roch and his 
wife were massacred with a small party 
of Blackfeet, near Edmonton, by a band 
of North Crees. 


fixed for the arrival of her father, and 
then, securing a passage with a chief 
factor of the Hudson Bay Company, she 
made her way to Edmonton, and thence 
with a trader’s outfit to an encampment 
of her own people. Here she learned of 
her terrible bereavement, which now fell 
with almost crushing weight upon her. 
| She had become fully accustomed to the 
ways of refined white people, and she 
had fondly and jconndently hoped that 
|she could readily induce her father to 
, take her mother and grandfather and at 
least settle down as a post trader and 
| pioneer settler, so that they might live 
Tike civilised Christians. 


Ieted. Only a few months prior to his | 


Marie waited till a year after the date | 


‘The murderers lay in wait for them, 
killing nearly all of them, while they 
; were yct so near that the people in the 
| fort could hear their shrieks as they were 
: being murdered in the bushes just on the 
opposite brink of the Saskatchewan.” 

“ And though they had promised them 
protection they sent them no help?” 

“ Not a white man put his head out of 
the fort. The Hudson Bay Company 
| does not want the Crees and our people 
;to be at peace. They think they are 
| safe as long as we are fighting with each 
other. The Crees are sneaking and 
cowardly, and are the friends of the Com- 

any. As longas the Crees and Black- 
fect are at war the Company can sell us 
more guns and ammunition.” 

“Yes, these are the good Christians [ 
have heard so much about, who will make 
people butcher each other that they may 
sell their guns and ammunition to do it 
with. I hate the whole race of them,” 
added Marie, with clenched teeth. “Tm 
Blackfoot now, and I always will be.” 

We shall see. 

Even while Marie was avowing her 
determination with all the peculiar 
energy of her wilful nature, slowly and 
surely was coming an event that was to 
change the whole current of her life. 

(To be continued.) 


Ww". we broke up, I well remember, 
We had our annual exam., 
Disgorging during dull December 
A year’s accumulated cram. 
Then some professor, dubbed M.A., 
Would come to give the books away. 


And then this star of light and learning 
Would kindly make a little speech 
To all the classes, deftly turning 
A fitting compliment for each. 
He called us all “his dear young friends ;” 
Strange how a great man condescends ! 


A Popular Delusion. 
By an OLD Boy. 


But every don, without exception, 
Would air one hackneyed sentiment, 
Which seemed to me a slight reflection 
Upon the way his life was spent ; 
Viz. : That a fellow’s schooldays are 
The happiest of his life by far. 


I found some trouble in believing 
That this expressed a solid fact ; 
They gave no signs of inward grieving, 
Or being by their woes distract. 
Tf all their lives were full of woe 
No fellow would have guessed them so. 


My schooldays long ago were over, 
T’ve seen the world’s tumultuous strife ; 
My paths have not been all through clover 
I’ve known at times the cares of life. 
I own my schooldays were not bad ; 
But is my present life less glad 2? 


No! life has still its joy and sorrow, 
And will whilst on the earth we stay 5 
But never think you'll find toeemorrow 
Less happy than you've found to-day. 
More nobly live and you'll confess 
With life has grown your happiness ! 
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LIFE IN THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE: 
BEING MY JOURNAL KEPT THERE DURING A RESIDENCE OF SIXTEEN DAYS." 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


Author of “ Battles with the Sea," “Twice Bought," etc, ete. 


ers on the Inch Cape Rock at all times | 


except at low water. 

It is aight. The only sounds I hear are 
the roar of the surf below, the dash of the big 
waves that roll in from the North Sea before 
a suff easterly breeze, and the slow regular 
stroke of the small bell that gives its warn- 
ing note to the keeper watching in the lan- 
tern, jiewoning him that in regard to the 
machine! is well. The keeper may read 
without fear during his long solitary watch 
up there, or meditate perchance of his wife 
and children in the “ Signal tower” on shore, 
so long as that bell continues its monotonous 
stroke ; but if it should cease to beat he must 
at once be on the alert and find out what has 
seme wrong. While the bell rings he knows 
tvat the machinery continues to work, the 
frarmework of lamps to revolve and the lights 
to flash, red and white alternately, far and 
‘wide over the bleak sea to warn th 
of this dreaded point of danger. 

__ I left Arbroath this morning at two o’clock 
in the ‘relief boat”—a large one, manned 
iy a chief-boatman and five men. It was 
very dark, and a slight breeze was blowing. 
When we cleared the harbour the brieht 
iilaze of the Bell Rock Light was visible 
twelve miles out at sea. As I knew that 
would take us at least three hours to sail 
it, I turned into a sort of box-berth in 
=ter of the boat and tried to sleep. The 
ather was cold, with a drizzle of rain. 
Wind easterly. About five o'clock we reached 


he mariner | 


= The erection of the Bell Rock Lighthouse was fully 
et 1 eraphcally described In our Sixth volume by ‘in 
ar Stevenson, M.A., a grandson 
RS. rie rs of the famous 


The Bell Rock Lighthouse. 


the rock, but no rock was visible! The 
lighthouse rose direct out of the water, which 
broke around it so heavily that we did not 
, dare to attempt a landing—if getting into a 
hole (called a door) in a huge stone pillar 
may be called a landing. We anchored, 
therefore, under the lee of the building and 
awaited the falling of the tide. About seven 
o'clock the rocks began to show their crests, 
black and ferbidding, above the snowy foam. 
Then we made preparation to land. 

At this point a curious process was gone 
through. In the bottom of our boat lay 
another boat, a small one, in two halves, one 
half fitting into the other as one saucer 
might be placed within another. This curious 
affair, called the ‘ twin-boat,” was hauled 
out of its place, one half at a time, and 
launched over the side, then the two halves 
were clasped and screwed together, and the: 
formed one excellent little boat, into which 
embarked with three of the men, and we 
rowed to the rock. As we neared it I ob- 
served three men (the lightkeepers) moving 
actively about on an iron jetty, which was so 
small and invisible that the men appeared to 
be walking amongst the breakers, which still 
| sent their foam up to the base of the pillar. 
| It had been daylight for some time, and the 
lights were out. We had some dittieulty in 
landing on the iron rails owing to the narrow- 
ness of the channel between the rocks. The 
| men had been prepared for my arrival, re- 
etree me cordially, and led the way to their 
abode. 


is thirty feet above the rock on which it 
stands, and is reached by a metal ladder with 
| twenty-five steps. The first few steps slope a 
| little, in conformity with the apreading base 
of the building, but the greater part of it is 
nearly perpendicular. Some visitors find this 
‘initial step a nervous one. Indeed, one of 


The door of the Bell Rock Lighthouse | 


the commissioners who once screwed up 
courage to mount the ladder found it so im- 
possible to make up his mind to descend that’ 
they had to get the-crane-tackle out and 
lower him down like a sack! The door is 
an aperture of about six feet by four, and the 
little passage leading to the heart of the 
column shows that at this point the walls are 
between six and seven feet thick, All below 
the doorway is solid masonry. I was rather 
depressed by the narrowness of the spiral 
stair which we first ascended, erroneously 
supposing that the whole pillar must be 
equally narrow, but I found that the higher 
we went the thinner got the walls, and there- 
fore the larger became the interior space. 

ie After ascending the spiral stair we came to 
the 

First Floor.—This apartment is the store- 
room. The walls here being still very thick, 
it is not a roomy place by any means, and its 
small dimensions are further curtailed by 
water-tanks, the crane machinery, and vege- 
table baskets, besides loaves of bread and 
other provisions. There are two windows to 
it, but one is at present closed up in conse- 
quence of being converted into a cage to im- 
prison a strange bird with a red comb on its 
nose, Which was recently caught here. Our 
next ascent was by a wooden Jadder or stair- 
case of fourteen steps, so perpendicular as to 
render keeping one’s balance a difficulty, and 
so narrow that a stout visitor would run a 
chance of sticking in the man-hole of the 
| floor above. This brought us to the 

Second Floor.—Disayreeable smells, as if 
| of a steamboat’s lower regions, proved this to 
be the oil-room, Here are ranyed formidable 
brass-bound tin tanks of oil, covering an 
| entire side of the rtment, Here also are 
| a small carpenter's bench, with a vice screwed 
to it; various kinds of provisions and stores 
| and tools; cans, pitchers, paints, flags, lan~ 
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terns, waste, ropes, and oakum. 
weighing-machine, which Troved me to be 
-over ten stone in weight, and a window which 
roved the walls to have dwindled to three 
eet thick. Leaving this, we ascended by 
another ladder to the 
Third Floor, which is the kitchen; and a 
most excellent, clean, and admirably arranged 
kitchen-in-miniature it is, with a grate suit- 
able for any (moderate) household in the land. 
There is in it a table, a dresser, a cupboard, 
several hole-and-comer presses, a coalhole, a 
bench, three stools, a pump, similar to those 
of tavern-taps, for drawing water out of the 
tanks below, a clock, a card containing in- 
structions for the restoration of the apparently 
drowned, a telescope, a fiddle, a copy of Robert 
Stevenson’s admirable book on the erection 
of this lighthouse, and a Bible. All the 
woodwork is of oak. The room is in the 
form of a three-quarters moon, owing to a 
slice being divided off by a partition as a 
sort of passage for the stair or ladder. Thus 
all the passages are divided off by partitions 
of oak in this manner :— 


KITCHEN 


ORESSER 


Pr 


WINDOW 


Ascending the next stair we came to the 

Fourth Floor, which is the sleeping apart- 
ment of the men. In the sage window 
here I found a sweet-scent. apple ” gera- 


j 
« 


Also” a ! 


nium in a pot, which I was told had been 
there for many years, and from which many 
shootg had been‘cut and planted successfully 
elsewhere. There are two roomy berths here 
after the manner of berths on shipboard, 
| containing three beds each, and superior to 
| most ordinary cabin-berths in our best 
steamers. The next stair brought us to the 
Fifth Floor, which is the library of the build- 
ing, the room into which the commissioners 
are shown when they visit the rock, and 
which, through the kindness of the Board of 


the next two weeks. It, like the kitchen, is 
a circle with a small slice cut off it; but the 
; slice in this case is a straight cut. 


wr ow 


‘window 


\ STAIRCASE 


three windows in it ; a handsome oak table ; 
a rarble bust of Robert Stevenson, the en- 
gineer, over the centre window; a folding. | 
up-bed ; a cupboard; and a bookcase. The 
roof is dome-shaped, and the whole apart- 
ment is elegantly fitted up with Turkey 
carpet, oak chairs, etc. Below the centre 
window (above which is Stevenson’s bust) a 
slab of marble is fixed to the wall with the 
following inscription :— 

“The Commissioners of the Northern 


Northern Lizhthouses, is to be my abode for | 


There are | 


| to trace out the site of 


| Lighthouses, at a meeting held in this apart- 


ment on the 20th of July, 1824, when the 
Right Hon. Sir Wm. Rae, Bart., Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, presided. Resolved—That 
a bust of Robt. Stevenson, engineer, be 
placed in the Bell Rock Library in testimony 
of the sense entertained by the Commis- 
sioners of his distinguished talent and in- 
defatigable zeal in the erection of this Light- 
house.” 

The iron chimney from the kitchen runs 
through this library, inside a cupboard, and 
helps to warm it a little. 

Leaving the library, we ascend the last 
stair, which conducts to the 

Sicth Floor, or Lantern. This is much 
the same in all lighthouses—all glass, with 
a four-sided frame, two sides of which carry 
red and two white lights, the latter 
being placed diagonally. They revolve 
slowly and flash once every two minutes. 

I wrote several letters to send ashore with 
the boat ; then had breakfast with the men 
in the kitchen. The chief keeper offered 
to send up my meals to the library, but I 
have agreed to fraternise with the men in 
order to save trouble. They are chatty, 
agreeable fellows. Soon after breakfast the 
boat left us, and I felt that I was fairly a 
prisoner, for the next ‘‘ relief” is not due till 


j the 10th May, and boats very seldom touch 


at the rock at this time of the year. 

The tide being out I spent the forenoon in 
rambling over the tangle-covered rock, trying 
the old beacon, which 
figures so prominently in Stevenson’s book, 
and looking out for good sketching points. 
The rock being rugged and covered with sea- 
weed, walking is difficult. The only pro- 
menade the dwellers have is an iron pathway 
or jetty, or pier, one part of it forming a 
right angle with the other. It extends about 
forty-five paces in one direction and twenty- 
three in another. This is used by the boat 
when landing, and is covered with barnacles. 
It is a sort of grating through which the 
water plays when the tide rises, At full tide 
it is about eizht or ten feet under water. 

The remainder of the day I spent in 
putting my room in order and preparing for 
work. 

(To be continued.) 


EK 4! bless they boys, they'll drive me mad 
Tq Me Sure as egus is eggs : 
Agai to catch that saucy lad 
1ave him ’tween my legs, 


The School Porter. 
JOHANNES (/og.): | 


Or get him flat upon my lap ; 
T’'d let him feel my thickest strap ! 


Them boys once put the clock hands back, 
So 1 ne’er rang the bell ; 
That pretty nigh got me the sack 
Because I wouldn’t tell. 
Then they subscribed me fifteen bob,— 
-As if that paid me for the job ! 


Then my! I never saw such dirt 
As they get on their boots ; { 
It ain’t but truthful to assert 
Tis deep enough for roots. 
It pretty near takes half my day 
To scrape the worst of it away. 


The rascals ! they’re so knowing, too, 
They run away and laugh 

When I could whack ‘em black and blue 
With worrit at their chaff. 


They know exact how much I mean ;— 
By next time I’ve forgot it clean. 


Then they come trooping to my den— 
A pretty crew they are— 
To hear about the Alma, when 
We licked the Russian Czar. 
Ah well ! boys will be boys, they say: 
T miss ‘em when they go away! 


Own Paper. 


PocLtTRy RvN.—One of the greatest mistakes 
boys, old and young, make about the breeding of 
bs altry is this: they magine when they start that 
hey are going to do wonders and beat all that has 
f come before them. Their pullets are going to 
mete e} in the season than anybody else’s, and 
going to be made to keep it up all the year round; 
cockerels are to develop properties and plumage 

at shall win for them fame and glory on every 
=~ bench where they are called upon to put in an 


appearance. 
~ome boys begin with a great flourish of trumpets, 
with a pulse at 90, and blood at fever-heat. Such soon 
own ; depression follows, and very often they 
Sek of the fancy in three months, and neglect or 
es. forget their feathered favourites. earily 
= droop the wings of the poor fowls, their legs bend 
ath their weight, their plumage flies, they are 
able objects, neither fit for pot nor market, a bur. 
te themselves and a disgrace to their owners. 
us the lad with some stay in him—the lad who 
«s not go madly rushing away to build his fowl- 
ze and lay out his run till he has calmly considered 
ry out and in, every pro and con about the matter, 
then goes steadily on to business. Such a boy is 
© of all the success possible, and he is sure in time 
make a man, mayhap a millionaire. We like to 
=rte for such boys; we would like to talk to and tell 
“ena everything, and their attention would be all the 
~ward we should claim. 

‘ew there are two objects in keeping fowls—first, 
“.at for eggs and flesh : and, secondly, that for breed- 
“© show properties. We really cannot advise any 
both, and would rather advise the former 

T. 


i \ 
Va! 
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Older fanciers—established ones—will this month 
see to all needful repairs and the comfort of the run 
throughout, weeding out useless inmates, increasing 
the strengthening qualities of the food as the weather 
gets colder, and looking out for cases of drooping or 
illness, Beginners will begin to lay out their run and 
build the fowl-house. Just one hint about this. Do 
not stick it away in a corner nor under the “drip” of 
trees, Fowls will only thrive where they have sun- 
shine, and freedom from damp. 


THE PIGEON LorT.—Much that we have said to 
the poultry fancier is worth remembering by the 
“pigeon man” also. There are certain laws in nature 
that are applicable to the treatment of all creatures 
whom man has taken under his charge. If cleanliness 
in our own teria and surroundings be next to godli- 
ness, cleanliness applied to our pets is our Duty. 
(N.B.—The word Duty should, in our opinion, always 
written with a capital D.) Fresh or ventila- 
tion, suitable food, dryness and comfort of the loft, 
vel, and pure fresh water, are essentials of health. 
just take a hint from the following, and make a fair 
start this year with your loft or pigeonry. We were 
asked to look at a Boy’s Own 't the other day. 
Some mysterious disease, we were told by the young 
owner, had broken out. Well, the pigeons were mop- 
ing, sure enough; they lacked appetite and anima- 
tion, and many ad died. But on examining the foun- 
tains, although assured the birds had had fresh water 
every day, we found a loathsome accumulation in their 
bottoms. This was mistake No.1. The fresh water 
had simply been put in; the boy was too lazy to rinse 
and clean the receiver. Again, they had plenty of 
gravel, but it was horrid stuff. This was mistake 
No, 2. We ordered clean gravel, clean water in clean 
fountains, and in a fortnight’s time the loft was bright 
and lively again. 


THE AVIARY.—Put away all useless birds. Beware 
of overcrowding. If you have had ordinary luck all 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


the summer you will still have birds to sell or give 
away. Well, if you do not care to give away you can 
always barter through the columns of the “ Exchange 
Mart.” 
Continue the cayenne feeding if you have begun it 
until the birds are quite through the moult. Be care- 
ful to feed plainly and regularly. Buy only the best 
und fattestdooking sees. © Keon the canes Sloat, aid 
give plenty of light and air every day. 
If your foreign aviary be indoors it should be in a 
ps where the birds can see and be seen by the sun, 
ut they must have a shade awning. 


THE RagprTry.—During this month many boys’ rab- 
bits begin to suffer. The weather gets cold and incle- 
ment. It is too much trouble for their owners to sea 
after them, so they are neglected as to food, and hay, 
and bedding. ‘ Rouse, boys, rouse,” if there be a spark 
of manly feeling in you ; see after the comfort of your 
bunnies. Give them nice roots; give them oats; and 
give them clean water, and now and then a nice mash, 
So shall they thrive and do you credit. Show us a 
boy’s rabbitry, and we will tell you what the boy is, 
and what he is likely to turn out in after life. If the 
rabbits be sleek, good-coated, and bright-eyed, the lad 
will likely make his mark in life. If they be thin, and 
dirty, and hollow-eyed, their owner is bound to turn 
out a shiftless, thriftless ‘‘ne’er do weel.” Lay that to 
heart, please ; then go away and see what you can do 
for the improvement of your pets before wild winter 
comes. 

THE KENNEL.—What shall we say about our dogs? 
They, too, suffer from neglect—from the brutal chain, 
and from uncleanliness and want of exercise. Feed 
regularly, comb and brush them, and give a little 
fresh bedding every week, taking care not only to take 
out the old, but to brush out the dust, J¢ ws this dust 
that breeds disease and causes iliness. 


THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENS.—How we do 
love to see these combined! Can anything be nicer 
than borders all round the vegetable grounds, with 
gooseberry and currant-bushes at regular intervals, 
and good old-fashioned flowers growing between. 

Kill weeds; they might seed even yet and cause 
trouble in arriagstine: Store your root crops except. 
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‘parsnips, Dig eround roughly. Put in spring flowers 
now, of leave it till Inter on. Lay out uew gardens, 
and keep everything neat and tidy. 


Tue Winpow GARDEN. — Make new window-boxes, 
for winter carpentering is an excellent employment. 
Make them strong and sturdy. De not forget drainage 
holes. Cover with virzin cork, or with the bark of old 
trees yon may gather in the woods. You may still 
have a show of autumn flowers in your established 
Doxes, These may be transplanted from the garden. 


—__+¢-0-¢—__. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A BOY AMONG THE MAORIS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
T" the olden days we boys used to have jolly times 

on the Raiapot River (about twelve miles north of 
Christchurch). It comes down from the mountain 
gorges, and passes through a fertile country, one of 
its branches, a beautiful little stream, running beside a 
Maori pah, then inhabited by the relics of the tribes 
massacred by Bloody Jack, the North Island warrior 
‘They were a metry lot, and always made us wdcome : 
the old-fashioned, woll-tattooed ones knowing very 
few words of our tongue, but the young ones quite 
ready with sufficient to make themselves understood, 
and full of humour and repartee. 

But we younssters soon bridged over the difficulty, 
for to the young the Maori language is most fuvile ; it 
has an expressive style that soon takes pos-ession of 
you, and numbers of words and brief sententions 
phrases are now quite amalzamated with our own. 
For example, what commoner than the use of “ whare” 
amongst farmers, shepherds, and bushmen for cot- 
tage or hut? it may be said that no other is used. “Utu,” 
again, which means value, revenge, payment, is in 
constant use for such.“ Kapai "—good—is used every- 
where. All this grew upon us quickly, and we very 
soon knew enough to dispense with Engiish altogether 
in our intercourse with them. . 

The Maoris soon got into European ways. | They 
soon began ploughing and sowing, and on the fertile 
banks of the river Lhe grand crops of wheat, which at 
that time fetched high prices. Sometimes you would 
see them harnessed in front of the plough, five or six 
strong, making good sport of the business, and often 
long before the furrow was ended their uproarious 
jabber and chaff would end ina smoke. Smoking 
creed with them. Old and young, boys and girls, 
amioke, and oh, they do seem to enjoy it! Everything 
in this world must stand aside for the pipe. They are 
great cadgers, “You got the baccy?” “Ah! Kapai,” 
asa piece is handed to filla pipe. ‘‘ You no want that 
E aha te pai—what the good of that?” And with a 
broad grin, wing a mouthful of fine teeth, the lot 
is pecketed. You got # match?” and, oh happiness! 
down he goes squat, and is in paradise. 

But harvest-time was the sport. There were no 
machines then to take the romance out of harvesting ; 
and the whole regiment, men, women, and children, 
would turn out with the sickle, and wouldu't the fun 
fly round ! 

Then came threshing, and, as a matter of course, 

they would do it their own way. So, putting cloths 
on the ground for perhaps fifty or sixty feet, and cover- 
ing this with straw to a width of ten or twelve, they 
would range themselves on each side, some old sire at 
the head, and each one, of all agcs and sizes, with a 
flail, held by the short piece, and hitting with the long 
one; then the old fellow would give the siznal for all 
ready, beginning a droning song, which would gradu- 
ally warm up, the long ends of the finils would fly 
round, and you would wonder however the heads 
escaped. The singer, gradually working up into a 
thundering “ Regh‘” and down woul come that army 
of flails upon the devoted wheat. That was repeated 
two or three times, and then—smuoke ! 
1 Then would come eeling time. At that season they 
would catch thousands of them for a winter's supply, 
which they would place on a sort of shed on posts for 
curing and keeping. ‘They dearly love eels: in fact, 
they have been heard to long for them when away and 
on European food. “Ah, the eel kapal !” 

A short distance below the pah there was a broad 
stretch of water where both streams met, and at ccr- 
tain times, which they perfectly knew when to expect, 
along space of mud would he exposed, and at places 
with very little water upon it. This they knew to be 
full of eels. There all the crowd would go, the old 
folks generally lolling and smoking on the bank, and 
the young ones paddling about in the mnd. It was 
splendid to see the smartness with which a wriggling 
ee] would be captured. A shout! She had it under 
her foot, the brute twining and twisting to get free. 
No fear. In her hand she holds a sort of bent nail on 
a stick. Down {it goes into the mud, and with a 
“Catch it!" she throws the eel to the old folks, Then, 
hear them! So they keep at it, catching crowds, until 
the rising waters drive them away. We used ‘to go 
with them, but it took some time to get ‘up to the 
dodge” of holding a struggling eel with the naked 
foot ; and every now and then you would hear a howl 
when the eel’s teeth made an eccentric grab at a little 
toe. 

Then we would go into the bush with them, and it 
was good sport to xee how they would entice birds by 
their own cry perfectly imitated, and with a loop made 
from the native flax at the end of a long stick, at bist 
induce the innocent bird to pnt his head through the 
loop, just out of curiosity, as it were, and there he 
was! One of these was what we called the rebin—he 
ainly bad no red-Dreast, and was greyish, but by 


his familiar way he had been called hy the scttlers the 
robin. The beautiful Tui wonld be in numbers—oh | 
av merry ; a beautiful blackbird, big as a throsh, with 
white drooping feathers under his neck, thus causing 
him to be christened the “ Parson Bird" With these 
the artful fellows would imitate the ery of the young 
virds wanting food; and, watching, they would sce 
the direction which ‘the old birds took, and from that 
would unerringly find phe nest. The Tai is a nice 
cage-bird, with a sweet bell note, and may be tauzht, 
like the starling, to talk, and is perhaps the must ex: 
pert fly catcher among birds, Then the parrots and 
pizeons | The pizeons would positively be in hnndreds 
on the treer ; and, even when fired at, thoge that were 
not hit would remain and compare notes. They used 
to cook lots of them, They make stones red het, and 
then putting them in a hole, they wrap the pigeons in 
fera or leaves, and place them on top ; they then cover 
them up and leave for some time. “They would be 
beautifully done. When taken out the feathers would 
come off nice and clean. They would then what we 
call ‘wire tn.” Capital eating they are done in this 
way, too, And it is a fact that sometimes they knew 
where to flud eels in the ground! That seems incre- 
dible, but ft is 80. In certain marshy places, long dis- 


tances from rivers, they have been scen to take them 
out of the ground 
There is a goud deal to be learnt in many ways from | 
The former, of 
is th 


a native, be he Maori or Austral 
course, {8 far superior, and, wh 
equal of the white man. The Austral 
state ig most acute. Watch him trac! ! See the 
wonderful instinct" Has any engineer to this day 
len able to account for the gyrations and movements 
of the boomerang, which the so-called ignorant blacks 
inventedy ‘That the more you study the more it 
puzzles you; and it isa pity that a race that thonzht 
ont so Wonderful a weapon should he disappearing 
from the face of the earth. The Maoris dearly loved 
lolling about and chatting, and the little ones were not 
checked, but rather encouraged to take their share in 
the conversation ; hence the perfectly uncmbarrassed 
address of a Maori. Be it to a court of justice, to 
Lord Tom Noddy, or a great book man on his trivel, 
the Maori looks upon none as his superior. And they 
delighted in the game of the little ones —their wrest- 
ling above everything. Ycu would see little chaps of 
seven or eight pitted against each other, going through 
the performance with all the acility and watchfulness 
of the veteran athlete. We used to join in. Twas 
then about twelve; and one of the old Maoris in- 
vited me to a try befure the crowd with one of the 


———_—====== 
hoys of my own age. Nothing loth, at it we went. 
We gripped amongst the shouts of the crowd. I sou 
found that I hada tough jo before me. The more 
the Maoris shouted for their man, the more my 
chums enconraged me with theirs, After a long tusele 
T managed him; and then, loud as they had howled 
for their boy, they hailel me the conqueror with 
“ Kapal te Pakeha !"—“ Well done the white man!” 
ad no horees- there were, in fact, 
very few in the country, and a “aciubber™ wont 
easily fetch thirty or forty pounds. But they soon 
ecaing more common, and then nothing delighted th 
Maort ‘more than owning one. Mounted on it, he 
would fly round and astonish the Browns—pethays 
with an old wrecked saddle, with flax leaf girths aid 
bridle, It mattered not; he was on horseback, it 
niay be even without trousers, Pooh ! what cared he! 
Then madam would be seen man-fashion, astride, with 
a Mlanket fora riding-hahit. Gradually all this delight. 
fully romantic sort of thing died out. Every Maori 

Woman, and child—had a horse, and would not 
wan themselves walking. They would come to 
town in troops, all mounted, dressed up in tall hats 
and broadcloth, and women with gorgeous hate and 

hers and ridinz-habits, such ag Messrs. Sala aud 
Prati have seen them in. These are not the Mavris 
of old 

And don't they like a dance! They dance well- 
nghtly and gracefully, keeping splendid time. 

Take them gltogether, at that time they seemed a 
happy people. Of course there were some old bys 
amongst them who knew the taste of other nieat th: 
white people are supposed to eat; but perhaps th 
were hard driven. We never know. See whut sail.r- 
and explorers do. Certainly they did not care abow 
heing nudged on the subject. T remember once askin 
an old tattooed fighting warrior how he liked it, and | 
have not forgotten the terrific spurt I put on whe 
the old fellow talked of my “bakunea” (my faneral 
Tkept out of his way fora time. Then wasn't it jul! 
canoeing and racing on the pretty river!) They ol! 
handle their boats like a toy—spin them round lik 
atectotum, Even suppose now and then there was 
collision or a capsize, that was part of the fun. Ob. 
the glorious old days of the early settlers are gone! 
And now, grown out of knickerhockers, all has to be 
forgotten, and we must extract amusement out of 
loans and frozen meat, taxation, and low-priced wool, 
roads, railways, and bridves, and low-priced whea 
and produce. ‘What wonder some regret the old 
days ! 


W. ERNEST MESSERVY. 
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(Continued from vol. viii., page 768.) 


Problem No. 142. 
By 0, NEMO. 


a ee ee £ 


Whitt B47 


White to play, and mate in three (3) mov 


Evans Gambit. 


Played some time ago between H. M. | 
(White) and B. M. (Black). 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1, P—K4 P—-K4 
2. Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 
3. B—-B4 B-R4 
4, P—QKt4 (a) Bx KtP 
5. P—B3 B—B4 
6. Castles P—-Q3 
7. P—Q4 PxP 


B-Kt 3 
Kt_R 4 
Kt_K B3 
Castles 
B-kt 5 
Q-Q2 

Bx Kt (d) 
QR 6 

QxB P (ch.) 
Kt—Kt 5 
Ktx P (ch.) (e) 
BxR 

QxB 

P—-K Kt 3 

Q~ Kt (ch.) 
QR (eh) (g) 
Kt—B 5 


Q—Kt 7 mate. 


NOTES. 


(a) This is the move played about si: 
years ago by W. D, Evans. The object is 
develop the Q’s side, that is, to obtain fr 
dom for the Q, the Q B, ete. 

(b) Several other moves might be pla; 
at this moment, such as kt—B 3. 


(c) White now threatens totake the K 
and the R. 

(@) A dangerous move for Black, as 
opens the K kt’s file for the R. 


(e) Another dangerous move for Ble 
which settles the game in favour of Whit 


(f) The Kt goes there to prevent a ck 
at Q Kt 8 and the capture of the B. 

(g) The only move to prolong the g 
would have been Q—B 6 (ch.). 
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Correspondence. 


“\° With this week's number of the B. 0. P. a 
Colured Plate of our Pleasure Navy is presented free 
A description of the plate will appear 


toecery reader, 
next week, 


PS, K.—You will find a full list of such things in 
“Standard Multipliers” in Warne’s “ Bijou Calcu- 
lator.” The circumference of a sphere=square root 
of its surface x 1°772454, the solidity is the cube of 
its diameter multiplied by 0 5236, or the cube of its 
circumference multiplied by 0-016887. 


‘Tur PILoT.—Get Mr. Stansfield Hicks on “ What todo 
with our Boys,” published by Wilson, of the 
Minorfes. It will give you full information as to the 
apprenticeship, pay, and prospects of marine engi- 
neers. It is published at 58. 


W._H. G.—If the earth's atmosphere were removed 
the sun would still illuminate a hemisphere—but 
there would be no one here to see it. 


ADYENTURER.—1. The mast should be about a third of 
the length from the how. It should be fixed in a stool 
ar “‘tahernaclo,” and well stayed. 2. You can have 
a bowsprit if you like, but it should be a small one. 
3. A change in the law is under discussion, so we 
cannot say. 

As. CHE.—S8uch last words are often but accident, 
and thus afford no test of a man's true state. Car. 
dinal Beaufort's last words were, “I pray you all 
pray for me;” Lord Chesterfleld's were, ‘Give Day 
Roliea a chair ;" Cromwell's, ‘‘ My desire is to make 
what haste I may to be gone; Hunter's, ‘If { had 
strength to hold a pen I would write down how easy 
and pleasant a thing It is to die;” Sir Walter Scott's, 
“God bless you all;" Algernon Sidney's “I know 
that my Hedeemer liveth. I die for the good old 
cause.” 

AMATEUR ARTIST.—Mix your paints with varnish in- 
stead of oils, and you will find they will stick to the 
glass clearly and definitely. 

WWrxwo.—Berause we have already done it, coloured 
plate and all, as you will see by referring to the 
second volume. 

G. T. M.—Look back to the articles on ‘Goats and 
Goat Keeping” in the March and April parts for 
los2 


GavERILL Jonk.—If you consult “the Laws of 
Cricket Bi bea version), as given in all the books, 
you will find the answer. The match, unless other- 
wise arranged, is decided in the first innings in one- 
day matches. 


B. Lem.—You must not make fireworks unless you 
have a licence. When you have got your licence 
write to us, and we will tell you how to make the 
things you want. 

&. P. G.—1. The simplest plan {s to fill the model with 
Water until she floats to her intended load-line, and 
then the weight of the water she holds gives the 
‘eight of the lead she should have on her keel. 
Another way is to fill a bath or cistern quite full, 
and in it float the model, immersing it to the load- 
Ine, and catching all the water that flows over the 
side of the bath. This water will weigh the boat's 
displacement. Then weigh the boat dry, and de- 
ducting that weight from the displacement will give 
you the weight of lead. A tank with a waste-pipe is 
the best for the riment. 2. The greater the pro- 
portion of the I to the wood the more canvas will 
your boat carry, but you must not have your timbers 
ux. weak or they will not stand the strain. 3.A 
cable fout of lead weighs three tons. 


. You could obtain through Messrs. Trithner 

€o., of Ludgate Hill, Newhouse's “ Trapper's 

ide,” or Gibson's “Complete American Trapper.” 

¢ From the same publishers you could get Cheever's 

“The Whale and its Captors,” which gives you more 
isturmation on the matter than most books. 


i crIcaL Tom.—There are, ‘‘ Under the Red Ensign,” 
+ Mr. Gray; “Our Boys, and What to Do with 
Ti.em,~ by Mr. Stansfield Hicks; and ‘ How to Send 
a Boy to Sea,” by Captain Franklin Fox, late of the 
P. and O. service. e latter is the only book that 
mIndes the Royal Navy as well as the merchant 
price. It costs a shilling, and is published by 
Messrs. Warne and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. It 
eeatains histories of the different shipping lines, a 
taD ust of owners who take apprentices, with amount. 
& premiums given, lists of outfits, particulars a3 to 
truning-ships, with their time tables and dietaries ; 
asd it is a complete guide to the subject, containing 
als it is mecessary to know before you join the ship. 


 L B—Your best plan would be to look through 
the ¢ Illustrated London News” for 1333, the year of 
the Fisheries Exbibition, and choose the rig for your- 
self We do not know what you mean by the “rig 
<{ a fishing-smeck.” Every part of the coast has its 
tal rig as being most suitable for the purposes of 
the neighbourhood ; and consequently smacks are of 
24 rigs, from the single-masted hooker to the three- 
masted yawls. 


Vivtas Laxrus.—What an appetite for information! 
You noust be more moderate in the number of your 
qcestions before we can attempt to answer you. A 
safSci-nt answer to your letter would fill an entire 
umber. 


ORNITHOLOGIST.—1. The articles on bird-stuffing were | 
inthe first three parts of the third volume. 2. There 


are at present a few parts left for May, 1381. 3. Out 
of print. It was in the second volume. 
E. BYPIFLD.—Gct an old window-blind. Wet it and 


tack it on to a table-top, stretching out all its 
creases, When ft is dry brush over the back of your 
map with atickphast paste, or any good paste, and 
lay it on the blind ; press {t down lightly, so as to 
clear away the creases and leave it to dry. Should 
you wish the map to fold up you will have to cut it 
into sections, and paste down ench by itself, leaving 
about an eighth of an inch between each plece to | 
serve as a hinge. Stuff that has heen used is Letter | 
than new calico for map-monnting. Leave a few 
books, on the map while it is drying, Just heavy 
enough to keep the paper in place. If you have 
them too heavy the drying will take much longer. 


J. A. D.—A drummer's pay is the same as that of a 
private, and the boys are generally selecte! by the 
colonel. The lads chosen are mostly those that have 
been drummers in schoo! bands. 


ASTRONOMER —Get Chambers’s ‘‘ Astronomy,” pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press; and read up the 
article, “ Astronomy,” in the new Encyclopa'lia Bri- 
taunica. 


A. L.—Your clubs are getting too dry. Put them into 
ater for a day or two, let them dry fairly, and then 
give them a dose of raw linseed oil. That will pre- 
vent them splitting any further if the mischief has 
not gone too far. 


YacuntT (St. John, N.B ).—The lines of racing boats are 
not published until the vessel has been beaten, You 
will tind the lines of several sloops in Dixon Kemp’s | 
“Yacht Architecture,” or ‘‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,” 
or in Kunhardt’s ‘Yacht Designs,” published in 
New York. A letter to the New York ‘‘ Forest and 
Stream” would put you on the track, and probably 
save you expense. If you could see a file of the 
London “Field” you would find several of the 
yachts described, with plans. 


SALADIN. — There are several shilling tutors for the 
flute, and you can get one of any musicseller. Write 
to Messrs. Cramer and Co., or Chappell and Co., or 
Keith, Prowse and Co., and enclose stamps for post- 
age. 

D. J. BARNES.—Because we have already exhausted 
the subject. We have given coloured plates of the 
eggs and of every bird that is known in Britain. 
Get the parts for June aud July, 1882. We have 
also given full particulars as to the flowers and 
grasses. 

A WELSH Bor.—In the quarterly Navy List, price 
three shillings, published by John Murray, Albe- 
marie Street, you will tind the latest official {nfor- 
mation as to the admission of engineers. At present 
the vacancies are filled by competitive examination, 
and special appointments of the sons of officers. Ali 
applications for information should be sent to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 


Five TONNER.—1. It is beat to bring the fore-halllards 
down by the mast. Have nothing: but satl forward 
if you can help it, for every extra bit of rope means 
something for the wind to get hold of, and drive the 
head off when sailing close-hauled. In case of any 
slack occurring, you by your plan have the upper 
part of the foresail in a bag. 2 Have no standing 
rigging if you can help it; but the mast of a five- 
tonner would be too clumsy if it were made strong 
enough to stand without shrouds. 8. The best 
caulking is a doubled tape with a strand of string 

tween, 


ScriBE (Auckland, N Z.).—It has always been known 
that a telescope acts by enlarging the image, and 
your “ discovery ” is part of the principle. Read up 
any article on the reflecting telescope as used fur 
astronomical purposes. The arrangement of mirrors 
as protecting artillerymen is much older than the 
Crimean War, and is adopted in all slege guns, You 
have, however, got the mirrors wrongly arranged in 
your sketch. You expose them both; you should | 

ave them the other side of the wall. 


H. S. P. (Birmingham.)—A Norwesian ore is the 
seventh of a penny, a pfennig is the tenth of a penny, 
and a Turkish piustre is worth two pence. Sce the 
“Standard Commercial Handbook,” which any 
bookseller will supply you with. 


Cory. -The value of the shilling depends on the state 
of its preservation.  Eighteenpence is probably what 
you will get for it from a dealer. Do you thiuk it is 
wise to ‘turn it into cash” all at once ! 


JACK OF ALL TRADES, ETC.—The ferns are dricd be” 
tween blotting-paper and laid on clean glass; a 
clean sheet of glass is then laid on the top, and the 
leaves being nipped are thereby held in position. 


Constant RRADER.—Yes. No. North Pole. More- 
ton Bay. Perhaps. Thanks. Try boiled oil. Halt- 
a-crown. Queen Emma. Buckingham Palace. Black 
your boots. We have answered all the Constant 
Readers together this batch, and you must sort out 
your answers for yourselves. Why will you use a 
signature that is practically anonymous? 


HALLEREPER.—We never heard of “ Better Late than 
Never,” by Charles Reed. Perhaps you mean 
“Never Too Late to Mend,” by Charles Reade. If 
so, apply to Messrs, Chatto and Windus, Picca- 
dilly, W. 

ROTARY TANDEM.— You should buy your enamel 
ready-made. Select from any of the advertisements 
in the cycling papers, or, better still, have your 
tricycle cnamelled for you, 


AN ENTOMOLOGIST.—1. You could not do better than 
obtain Newman's books, whose price and publisher 
we gave recently. There is a shilling hook on col- 
lecting Moths and Butterflies, published at 170, 
Strand. It is by Montagu Browne. 2. ‘The plates of 
Butterflies and Egzs were in the first and second 
volumes, now out of print. 3. Jeffrey's “ Mollusea * 
is considered to be the best. 


JALLAR.—There is a weekly paper called ‘ Poultry,” 
obtainable from auy railway bookstall. 


A.B. C.—1, Cut a plece of indiarubber into thin small 
slices and melt it over a moderate coal fire. 2 You 
can obtain an index direct from Mr. Tarn, 56, Puter- 
noster Row, on forwarding him three-halfpence. 


R, 1. D.—The leaf in which the steaks are wrapped to 
make them tender fs that of the papaw-tree. If you 
leave the ment in the leaf during the night you will 
find it gently walking away in the morning, 80 rapid 
will have become its decomposition. 


BEDFORDIENSIS.--1. Keep to the bat you can use best. 
If you can keep your wicket up aid score with an 
undersized one, why abandon it? 2. As a general 
rule the words in which the aspirate is feeble ure of 
Latin derivation, Your knowledge of Greek will 
tell you what is meant by a hard and soft breathing; 
and the mute h is the soft breathing in its last ex- 

tring throes, so feeble now that it is disregarded. 
We will not venture on ao list, as it is sure to be 
found fault with. Use your ears, and remember 
that there is no word of English root in which the 
strong h is now generally omitted. 


A Biuxt Boy.—Apply to the Secretary, Dental Hos- 
pital, Leicester Square, W. 

A. T.—You will find the latest information tn Professor 
'A. H. Sayce’s “Assyria: its Princes, Priests, and 
People,” prico three shillings, published by the Rell- 
gious Tract Soctety, 56, Paternoster Row. There is 
a history of Persia in Rawlinson’s “Ancient Mo- 
narchies.” 


R. S.—1. The polar circle is decreasing at the rate 

of about fifteen yards & year, or 1.466 vars a cen- 
tury. The inclination of the earth's orbit, according 
to recent authorities, has been as much as 40°, and 
it is now returning to perpendicnlarity at arate 
which will bring us upright in 176,946 years. You 
will find an article on the subject on page 404 of 
Whitaker's Almanac for 1886. 2 Mars has two 
satellites ; Saturn has elght. 


ANTICIPATOR.—To take the creases out of the pages 
lay them between sheets of damp blotting-paper, and 
iron them smooth. 


L, C. M.—London Bridge was built by the Rennies in 
1824-27. 


PapyRvus.—Dunbar’s “Practical Papermaker.” Such 
books are published by E. and F. N. Spon, and 
Crosby Lockwood and Co. Write to them for their 
lists. 


Two Rovers. — You will find all about it in Fox's 
“How to Send a Boy to Sea,” price one shilling, 
published by Warne and Co., and obtainable through 
any bookseller. It contains'a list of the shipowners 
and the premiums they require ; and it also contains 
a list of all the steamships of the great lines. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


Contributions received up to July 22nd, 1886. 
£8 a. 


Brought forward 40 7 1 


Contributions received from Competitors. — 
Walter Forty, 18, ; Stanley Wright (Bel- 
fort), 28, 6d. ; Thos. E. Carrington (Bir- 
mingham), 6d.; “Othello,” 1s.; Harry 
Wise, 28, 6d. ; Fred Wise, 28, Gd. ; H. P. 
Raisbeak (London, 8.£.), 6d. ; Albert E. 
Cooper, 1s,; Richard Burton (Preston), 16. 


July 16,—Collected by Robert W. Dewdney 
(Newnham), 88. 6d. ; Collected by H. af. 
Clements (Bristol), 18 5d. ; Collected by 
Frank Maloney (Bideford), 28. ; Olivia F. 
Mosetthy 60 esr eco san bossy re 


July 17.—Collected by E. H. Tripp (Lon- 
don, 3.E.) ote fhe "Sk Pe ad 
July 20.—Collected by Henry J. Sage (Lon- 
don, W.), 68. 2d.; Collected by Edward 
J. Organ (Birmingham), 4s. ; W. G. Waldy 
(Northallerton), 7s. 6d. ; Reader of B.O.P, 
(London, W.), 18 ee ee wee 
July 21,—Collected by Ernest Merrell 
(Bristol), £1 1s,; Wm. E, Claringbould (?) 
(iiandinam), 38. 9 2 we we 2 4 0 
July 22 —Collected by Bernard Head (Lon- 
don, w.), £13s.; Bower Satin and Wm. 
Satin (Grasmere), 2s. or 


Carried forward... .. £445 10 2 


oi 6 


012 5 


018 3 


150 


% OUR+ NEW + 


HE king is dead! Long live the king! | We put the seasons three months back, 
| 
One year is gone, the next’s begun; | And where’s the boy dares make a fuss? 


First winter comes, then gladsome spring, We override the almanack, 


Then summer with its glorious sun ! | October starts the year for us, 


And if in this old land of ours 
The chilling blasts blow swift and keen, 
In other lands spring’s softest showers 


Clothe hill and vale in tender green. 


We are not English ; all the world 
We claim as ours, where’er the flag 
Of dear old England is unfurled ; 
A kingdom truly Brobdingnag! 


A wider kingdom yet we claim : (7 J 
Where’er they speak the English i, 2 
tongue ) 

In either hemisphere, our name 


Is on the lips of old and young. 


Long may it be a household word 
To bind together distant lands ; 
And wheresoever it is heard 


In fancy we will join our hands} 


Digitized | 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


“That moment was fatal. 


A DOG WITH A BAD 


By TALBOT BAINES REED, 


NAME. 


Author of “Reginald Cruden,” “My Friend Smith,” etc., eter 
CHAPTER I.—A FOOTBALL TRAGEDY. 


{ two days’ grace which Mr. Frampton had almost 
reluctantly allowed before putting into execution his 
new rule of compulsory athletics told very much in his 
favour. 

Bolsover, after the first shock, grew used to the idea, ; 
and even resigned. After all, it would be a variety, and: 
things were precious dull as they were. As to making a - 
rule of it, that was absurd, and Frampton could hardly be + 
serious when he talked of doing so. But on Saturday, if it: 
was fine, and they felt in the humour—well, they would: 
see about it. 


There was a crash, a shout!” 
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With which condescending resolution 
they returned to their loaftings and 
novels and secret cigarettes, and tried 
to forget all about Mr. Frampton. 

But Mr. Frampton had no idea of being 
forgotten. He had the schoolmaster's 
virtue of enthusiasm, but he lacked the 
schoolmastcr’s virtue of patience. He 
hated the dry-rot like poison, and could 
not rest till he had ripped up every board 
and rafter that harboured it. s 

Any ordinary reformer would have 
been satistied with the week's work_he 
had already accomplished. But Mr. 
Frampton added yet another blow at 
the very heart of the dry-rot before the 
week was out. 

On the day before the football match 
Bolsover was staggered and, so to speak, 
struck all of a heap by the announcement 
that in future the school tuck-shop 
would be closed until after the dinner 
hour! . 

Fellows stared at one another with a 
sickly, incredulous smile when they first 
heard the grim announcement, and won- 
dered whether, after all, the new head 
master was an escaped lunatic. A few 
more gifted with presence of mind than 
others bethought them of visiting the 
shop and of dispelling the hideous night- 
mare by optical demonstration. 

Alas! the shutters were up. Mother 
Partridge was not at the receipt of cus- 
tom, but instead, written in the bold 
square hand of Mr. Frampton himself, 
there confronted them the truculent 
notice, “The shop will for the future be 
open only before breakfast and after 
dinner.” 

“Brutal!” gasped Farfield, as he read 
it. “Does he mean to starve us as well 
as drown us?” 

“Hard lines for poor old Mother 
Partridge,” suggested Scarfe. 

This cry took. There was somehow 
a lurking sense of shame which made it 
difficult for Bolsover to rise in arms on 
account of the injury done to itself. 
Money had been wasted, appetites had 
been lost, digestions had been ruined in 
that shop, and they knew it. 

But there was a fine opportunity of 
venting their rage by championing poor 
persecuted Motl er Partridge, and they 
took advantage xf it. The ill-used school 
servant became the heroine of the hour, 
and every boy who wished confusion to 
Mr. Frampton had the proud conscious- 
ness of feeling that he was spending his 
wrath in the cause of a distressed lady. 

Mr. Frampton had not been blind to 
the consequences of this last act of re- 
form; he knew that in tampering with 
the privileged tuck-shop he was touching 
Bolsover in its tenderest point. He knew 
also that in times pe the very cheap- 
ness of the place had depended to a large 
extent on Mrs. Partridge. The boys who 
haunted her counter never brought much 
appetite away with them, and the school 
dinners, scanty as they were, had hitherto 
been uniformly neglected. But now, after 
an early bath and a whole morning’s ab- 
stinence from toffee and brandy-balls and 
jam “stodge,” the school beef and pudding 
would be in terrible demand, and how 
was £40 a year’ to feed and board a 
hungry boy? 

Mr. Frampton saw the risk, but deter- 
mined to face it. The dinner that day 
was better than usual, and the hungry 
boys who invaded it ate it with relish. 
They were hardly aware of their own 
appetites, certainly, and would have 


heen loth to give Mr. Frampton credit 
for it. 

On the contrary, they abused him to 
one another during the meal, and seiz 
the earliest opportunity. as soon as it was 
over, of going off to the shop and offering 
their condolences to the ill-used Mother 
Partridge. 

That lady bore her troubles philo- 
sophically. She had kept the Bolsover 
shop on sufferance for many years, and 
had made a handsome thing out of it. 
She had intended retiring from public 
life shortly before Mr. Frampton’s ar- 
rival, and would have done so before the 
new regulation, only that she had been 
requested in almost flattering terms by 
the head master to remain at her post 
during the limited hours till the end of 
the term. 

Altogether she was not such a martyr 
as was supposed. It pleased her, never- 
theless, to be condoled with by her young 
patrons, and to be told she was the most 
abominably treated old lady in the 
country. 

“ Well, well,” she said, with an approach 
to a snufile, “we all have our sorrers. It 
might be wuss, young gentlemen, thank 
’ee kindly, it might be wuss.” 

“Td bring an action against Frampton 
for damages,” suggested Phipps of the 
Fifth, who was a lawyer's son. “My guv’nor 
would see you put right, I know.” 

“Thank ’ee kindly, young gentleman— 
those Turkish delights are_threepence 
each, Master Forrester—but I'll just bear 
with it—I’ll just bear with it.” 

“Tt’s a howling shame,” chimed in 
several of her sympathisers, moved by 
her quavering resignation. “It’s rob- 
bery.” 

“Have you got a dark-blue cricket 
cap?” asked the loud, harsh voice of 
Jetfreys, as he elbowed his way clumsily 
towards the counter. 

“Look out, Cad Jeffreys, you trod on 
my toes,” cried a youngster ; “why don’t 
you look where you’re going ?” 

At that moment a small foot dex- 
terously insinuated itself between the 
two ungainly feet of the Sixth Form Cad 
and nearly tripped him up. He turned 
round savagely. 

“Who did that—was that you, Wragg?” 

“No,” said Wragg, falsely. 

“Was it you, Forrester ?” 

“Ts it likely 3” replied that youth, who 
really scarcely knew what the talk was 
about. “Do I ever do anything of the 
kind?” 

“Tt was you !” 

“Very well; if it was, why on earth 
do you ask ?” 

“Keep your temper, Jeff, and don’t 
make an ass of yourself,” said Scarfe ; 
“why don’t you get your cricket cap and 
clear away ?” : 
. Without appearing to heed the speaker 
Jeffreys reached out to take down one of 
a number of cricket caps which were 
displayed in a row above Mrs. Partridge’s 
head. As usual, he knocked down half 
a dozen articles in trying to reach 
0! 


ne. 

“Bless ’ee, Master Jeff,” said the old 
lady, “do let me hand the things to you. 
It’s ruination to us when you help your- 


“TI didn’t do it on purpose,” said 
Jeffreys. 

“No, you’re not clever enough for that,” 
said the lady, whose deference to her cus- 
tomers was regulated by the respect with 
which they treated one another. “I wish 


you would try to knock the things down, 
and then they'd stay up.” 

A shout of laughter greeted this sally 
on the part of the old lady. 

The Ena coloured up and glared round 
him ominously, greatly to the enjoyment 
of every one present. Then he seemed 
with an eflort to recollect the cricket cap, 
and selecting one from the row, put down 
a shilling and turned to go. - 

At that moment a boy more audacious 
than the rest, from a sheltered position 
on the outskirts of the group, pitched a 
rotten apple in his direction. It_struck 
him below one eye, not heavily, but 
smartly enough to bespatter his whole 
face with its foul contents. 

The laughter rose again in shouts. But 
it stopped suddenly, as Jettreys, livid 
beneath his unsightly mask, swung round 
wildly, and began hitting out blindly 
right and_ left in all directions. _It was 


no igke for those who happened to be 


within his reach, for his blows were 
furious and savage, like the blows of a 
madman. Mrs. Partridge’s shop was 


cleared in the twinkling of an eye; and 
when for an instant Jeffreys stopped 
short and looked round him, Scarfe was 
the only boy present. 

The Cad advanced a step towards him, 
but checked himself. Scarfe had a 
curious power about him which seemed 
to take the spirit out of his enemy even 
in his wildest moments. He s lean- 
ing negligently against a doorpott, turn- 
ing a scornful glance at the blind rage 
of his schoolfellow, but apparently un- 
concerned either as to its cause or its 
consequences. 

“You needn’t murder me,” he drawled ; 
“T didn’t throw the apple. And I didn't 
laugh either. I see nothing to laugh at 
in such a beastly exhibition as you've 
been making of yourself.” 

“Who threw the apple?” 

“Who would have murdered somebody 
if he’d had the chance?” retorted Scarfe, 
with a sneer. 

At that moment Forrester’s clear laugh 
was heard outside above the murmur oj 
the retreating juniors. 

Jeffreys wheeled round fiercely. 

“Was it Forrester did it?” he de 
manded. 

“If it was, he’s a better shot than hc 
used to be,” replied Scarfe, drily. 

“Tf [ thought it was Forrester—” 

“Why don’t you think it, if it’s + 
comfort to you?” replied the other, mock 


ingly: 

effreys did not reply, but picking 
the cricket cap, floundered sullenly ou 
of the shop and away to his study. 

A few boys who watched him from 
safe distance thought they had neve 
seen him look so ugly or so forbidding 
and those who had come in for his blow 
felt they had had a narrow escape of 
still more terrible fate. 

Even Forrester deemed it prudent t 
do his own Latin exercise that evening 
and the Cad was left to himself to ri 
cover as best he might his fluttere 
equanimity. ; 

The following morning everything wi 
forgotten—even Mother Partidge herse 
—in the excitement of the coming foo 
ball match. 

If you had put the question to any « 
the boys who crowded down, hungi 
after their bath, to breakfast, he wou 
have told you that Frampton was 1 
great a brute as ever, and that it was 
big shame to make fellows play wheth 
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they liked it or not. For all that, he 
would tell you, ke was going to play, 
mach as he hated it, to avoid a row. And 
if you had pressed him further he would 
haveconfided to you that it was expected 
the School would beat the Sixth, and 
that he rather hoped, as he must play, 
he would get a chance at the ball before 
the match was over. 

From all which you might gather that 
Tulover was reluctantly coming round 
tv take an interest in the event. 

Mr. Frampton and one or two of his 

sew masters also discussed the matter 
wely as they took their breakfast. 
‘apital day for it!” said the enthu- 
lustie chief. “I was out early to see the 
ww goals put up. It was hard to stand 
| on the beautiful springy turf.” 
Are we playing with the hoys to- 
dul? asked Mr. Freshfield, Mr. Framp- 
tom's Foungest lieutenant, not long come 
irom Cambridge. 

“Sorry for you, Freshfield,” said the 
head master, laughing pleasantly ; “not 
today. But you won’t mind umpiring, 
will yout A good many of them are not 


vell up in the game, and there will be a 


ood deal of off-side play.” 

“From what I hear,” said Mr. Steele, 
another of the masters, “some of the 
bays will refuse to play. What then?” 

“I think not,” said Mr. Frampton. 
“At all events, we will wait till they 
a 

“Don't you think,” said Mr. Steele 
agin, “it would be well to get up a 
came for the little boys by themselves, 
somewhere? It -will only spoil the big 
latch if it’s too crowded, and it won’t be 
sich rough work for the youngsters.” 


sid the head master. “Will you take 
them inhand? ‘There’s plenty of room, 
-ad you have the old goals and ball.” 

“That will reduce the big game to 
shout fifty—twenty in the Sixth and the 
ther thirty for the School,” said Mr. 
Freshfield. 

“Your arithmetic is excellent,” said 
eUttoa eat whose spirits were rapidly 

z with the fine day and the prospect 
ecess. “As you will watch the 
atch, by-the-bye, we shall have to de- 
‘ad on you to notice what the chances 
of making up a strong school fifteen. 

want to see Bolsover going forth like a 
wan to meet his foes. And yet,” he 
il, more quietly, “a man’s foes may 
& those of his own house.” 

de guessing the concern its move- 
“its were creating in high quarters, 
wer went forth to its day’s work 
something more of zest than it had 
“hited for many a year. 

Tse boys, too, had ‘discussed the pros- 
f>0f the match, and had discovered 
‘ast it interested them considerably 
t than they had imagined, War 
‘t is contagious. Reluctant interest 
sw into eagerness, and eagerness into 
patience, before morning school was 
t. The masters who sympathised in 

new order of things were not sorry 
‘once to find their classes preoccupied 

tidgety. It was a good omen. 

‘ Fortune favours the brave,” said Mr. 
“+ to the head master at dinner-time. 
have conquered before you have 
ick, mighty Cesar.” 
Mr. Frampton smiled. He was flushed 
! excited. Two days ago he had 
ined to be committed to a despernte 
ature, Now, a straight path seemed 

pen before him, and Bolsover: in his 


i 


enthusiastic imagination, was already a 
reformed, revigorated institution. 

“Yes, Steele,” said he, as he glanced 
from the window and watched the boys 
trooping down towards the meadow. 
“This day will be remembered at Bols- 
over.” 

Little dreamed the brave head master 
how truly his prophecy would be ful- 
filled. 

The arrangement to give the small 
boys a match of their own pleased all 
parties. The young gladiators them- 
selves, who had secretly wept over their 
impending doom, were delighted to be 
removed bevyord the reach of the giants 
of the Sixth. And the leaders of the 
School forces were devoutly thankful to 
be disencumbered of a crowd of meddle- 
some “kids” who would have spoiled 
sport, even if they did not litter the 
ground with their corpses. 

The sight of the new goal posts and 
ball, which Mr. Freshtield was heard to 
explain was a present from the head mas- 
ter to the school, had also a mollifying 
effect. And the bracing freshness of the 
air and the self-respect engendered by 
the sensation of their flannels (for most 
of the players had contrived to provide 
themselves with armour of this healthy 
material) completed their reconciliation 
to their lot, and drove all feelings of 
resentment against their tyrant, for the 

resent at any rate, quite out of their 
eads. 

In a hurried consultation of the seniors 
Fartield, who was known to be a player, 
was nominated captain of the senior 
force; while a similar council of war 


~ Corben ort npstere | among the juniors had resulted in the 
nly 5 capi suggestion, F ele, 


appointment of Ranger of the Fifth to 
lead the hosts of the School. 

Mr. Freshtield, with all the ardour of 
an old general, assisted impartially in 
advising as to the disposition of the field 
on either side; and, for the benefit of 
such as might be inexperienced at the 
game, rehearsed briefly some of the chief 
rules of the game as played under the ! 
Rughy laws, 

“Now, are you ready?” said he, when j 
all preliminaries were settled, and_the ; 
ball lay, carefully tilted, ready for Far- ; 
field’s kick off. 

“ Wait a bit,” cried some one. “ Where's 
Jeffreys?” 


Where indeed? No one had noticed : 


his absence till now; and one or two! 


boys darted off to look for him. 

But before they had gone far a white 
apparition appeared floundering across 
the meadow in the direction of the goal: 
and a shout of derisive welcome rose, 
Jetireys, arrayed in an ill-fitting suit of 
white holland, and crowned with his 
blue flannel cap, came on to the scene. 

“ He’s been sewing together the pillow- 
cases to make his trousers,” said some- 
one. 

“Think of a chap putting on his 
dress shirt to play football in,” cried 
another. 

“Frampton said we were to wear the 
oldest togs we'd got,” said a third, “not 
our Sunday best.” 

Jeftreys, as indeed it was intended, 
heard these facetious remarks on his 
strange toilet, and his brow grew heavy. 

“Come on,” said Scarfe, as he drew 
near, “it wasn’t fair to the other side for 
you not to play.” 

“T couldn't find my boots,” replied 


the Cad, shortly» scowling round him. 
“Perhaps youll play forward,” said 


Fartield, “and if ever you ‘don’t know 
what todo, go and stand outside those 
flag posts, and for mercy’s sake let the 
ball alone.” 

“ Boo-hoo! I am in such a funk,” cried 
Forrester, with his mocking laugh. 
“Thank goodness I’m playing back.” 

“Come, now,” called <tr Freshfield, 
impatiently, “are you ready 4 Kick off, 
Fartield. Look out, School.” 

Next moment the match had begun. 

As might have been expected, there was 
at tirst a good deal more confusion than 

lay. Bolsover was utterly unused to 
loing anything together, and football of 
all games needs united action. 

There was a great deal of scrimmaging, 
but very few kicks and very few runs. 
The ball was half the time invisible, and 
the other half in touch. Mr. Freshfield 
had time after time to order a throw-in 
to be repeated, or rule a kick as “off- 
side.” The more ardent players forgot 
the duty of protecting their flanks and 
rear ; and the more timid neglected their 
chances of “piling up” the scrimmages. 
The Sixth got in the way of the Sixth, 
and the School often spoiled the play of 
the School. 

But after a quarter of an hour or so 
the chaos began to resolve itself, and 
each side, so to speak, came down to its 
bearings. Mr. Frampton, as he walked. 
across from the small boys’ match, was 
surprised as well as delighted to notice 
the businesslike way in which the best 
players on either side were settling down 
to their work. There was Farfield, 
flushed and dogged, leading on his for- 
wards, and always on the ball. There 
was Scarfe, light and dodgy, réady for a 
run or a neat drop-kick from half-back. 
There was Ranger and Phipps of the 
Fifth, backing one_another up like an- 
other Nisus and Euryalus. There was 
young Forrester, merry and plucky, sav- 
ing his goal more than once by a prompt 
touch-down. There, even, was the ele- 

hantine Jeffreys, snorting and pounding 
in the thick of the fray, feeling his feet 
under him, and doing his clumsy best to 
tight the battle of his side. . 

The game went hard against the 
School, despite their determined rallies 
and gallant sorties. Young Forrester in 
goal had more than one man’s share of 
work ; and Scarfe’s drops from the rear 
of the Sixth scrimmage flew near and 
still nearer the enemy’s goal. 

Once, just before half-time, he had 
what seemed a safe chance, but at the 
critical moment Jeffreys’ ungainly bulk 
interposed, and received on his chest the 
ball which would certainly have carried 
victory to his side. 

“Clumsy lout!” roared  Farfield ; 
“didn't I tell you to stand out of the 
way, and not go near the ball—you idiot ! 
Go and play back, do.” 

Jettreys turned on him darkly. 

“You think I did it on purpose,” said 
he. “I didn't.” 

“Go and play back!” repeated Far- 
field—“ or go and hang yourself.” 

Jeffreys took a long breath, and de- 
parted with a scowl to the rear. 

“Half-time!” cried Mr. Freshtield. 
“Change sides.” 

It was a welcome summons. Both 
sides needed a little breathing space to 
gird themselves for the tinal tussle. 

The School were elated at having so far 
eluded actual defeat, and cheerily rallied 
their opponents as they crossed over. 
Jeffreys in particular, as he made moodily 
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to his new station, came in for their jocu- 
lar greetings. 

«Thanks awfully, Cad, old man!” 
cried one ; “we knew you'd give us a leg 


|p. 

“My word! doesn’t he look 
with himself !” said another. 

er!” 


pleased 


“Ts that the way they taught you to | 


lay football at home?” said youn: 
“orrester, emphasising his question wit. 
an acorn neatly pitched at the Cad’s 
ear. 

Jeffreys turned savagely with lifted 
arm, but Forrester was far beyond his 
reach, and his enemy’s hand dropped 
heavily at his own side as he continued 
his sullen march to the Sixth’s goal. 

“Are you ready?” shouted Mr. Fresh- 
field. “Kick off, Ranger! Look out, 
Sixth !” 

The game recommenced briskly. The 
School, following up the advantage of 
their kick-off, and cheered by their recent 
luck, made a desperate onslaught into 
the enemy’s territory, which for a while 
took all the energy of the Sixth to 


repel: 
hipps and Ranger were irrepressible, | 
and had it not been for the steady play | 


of Scarfe and the Sixth backs that for- 
midable pair of desperadoes might have 
turned the tide of victory by their own 
unaided exertions. 

In the defence of the seniors Jeffreys, 
it need hardly be said, took no part. He 
stood moodily apart near one of the 
posts, still glaring in the direction of his 


“No won- | 


insulters, and apparently heedless of the 
fortunes of the game. 

His inaction, however, was not destined 
to last long. 

The second half game had lasted about 
a quarter of an hour, and the School were 
still stubbornly holding their advanced 
| position in the proximity of the enemy’s 
goal, when the ball suddenly, and by one 
of those mysterious chances of battle, 
burst clear of the scrimmage and darted 
straight to where Jeffreys stood. 

“Pick _it up and run—like mad!” 
shouted Farfield. 


his beholders the Cad pounced on the 
ball and started to run in the direction 
of the ill-protected goal of the School. 
Till they saw him in motion, with an 
almost clear field ahead, no one had had 
any conception how powerfully he was 
built or how fast he could run. The 
| School, rash and sanguine of victory, had 
| pressed to the front, leaving scarcely half 
' a dozen behind to guard their rear. 
Three of these Jeffreys had passed 


he was doing. Then a shout of consterna- 
tion arose, mingled with the frantic 
cheers of the Sixth. 

“Collar him! Have him over! 
him there! Look out in goal !” 

But Jeffreys was past stopping. Like 
a cavalry charger who dashes on to the 
guns heedless of everything, and, for the 
time being, gone mad, so the Bolsover 
Cad, with the shouts behind him and the 
enemy’s goal in front, saw and heard 


Stop 


With a sudden swoop which astonished | 


‘before the School was well aware what’ 


nothing else. The two men who stepped 
out at him were brushed aside like reeds 
before a boat’s keel; and with half the 
field before him, only one enemy re- 
mained between him and victory. 

That enemy was young Forrester. 

There was something almost terrible in 
the furious career of the big boy as he 
bore down on the fated goal. Those be- 
‘ hind ceased to pursue, and watched tlic 
result in breathless suspense. 

Even the saucy light on Forrester's 
| face faded as he hesitated a moment be- 
tween fear and duty. 

“Collar him there,” shouted the School. 

“He'll pass him easily,” said the Sixth. 

Forrester stepped desperately across 
his adversary’s path, resolved to do his 
duty, cost what it might. 
| _ Jeffreys never swerved from his course, 

right or left. 

“ He’s going to charge the youngster !” 
gasped Farfield. 

| Forrester, who had counted on the 

runner trying to pass him, became sui- 

denly aware that the huge form was 

bearing straight down upon him. 

. The boy was no coward, but for a mo- 

ment he stood paralysed. 

i That moment was fatal. There was 1 

‘crash, a shout. Next moment Jeffreys 

. was seen staggering to his feet and carry 
ang the ball behind the goal. 

: ut no one heeded him. 

Every eye was turned to where young 
Forrester lay on his back motionless, with 
his face as white as death. 

| (To be continued.) 


wap had a long and tiring day and was 

fairly worn out ; but my fatigue w:s 
not due toa heavy day at the office to 
which I was articled. Some three weeks 
before, I had started on a tour of plea-| white sail away just as I was about to, For consciousness as well as commor 


It 


a | 


AN 


INVISIBLE GHOST. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By MarTIN STar. 


‘sure in the country, and office fatigue as 
‘ well as office thoughts were fo a time to 
| be forgotten. No, I was worn out by the 
- wholesome exercise of rowing, and the 
heat and sleepy atmosphere of the country 
had played ducks and drakes with my 
true Londoner's physical powers. 
The farmhouse where I was staying 
_ was large, and had long, dark, and some- 
what grim passages, a characteristic of 
nearly all old-fashioned farmhouses. 
' As I sauntered slowly along on this 
parueular evening to my room, fantastic 
forms seemed to dance before my tired 
eyes, and I almost slept as I walked. On 
| gaining my bedroom I hastily took off my 
things, and, extinguishing the light, with- 
out even a glance round I threw myself 
into bed, and instantly fell into oblivion. 
But unbroken oblivion that night was 
to be denied me, for I began to have vivid 
and unpleasant dreams. I dreamed that 
, I was ona lake in a small sailing boat, 
being tossed about on angry waters. 
The sail of my little craft had been blown 
away, and I could plainly see it floating 
' down the lake, out of my reach. The sun 
‘ was scorching, but neither land nor shel- 
ter was anywhere to be seen. Presently 
a soft and soothing summer breeze came 
floating by ; it played around my head 
and promised to carry me straight to 
my truant sail, but it soon gave way toa 
' fierce and violent gust, which threatened 
j; to sink my fragile boat, and, with a 
‘mocking, jeering laugh, to carry my 


| overtake it. This scene faded, and ] 
seemed to find myself at home, with my 
‘eat fora companion. I was not in my 
‘ cosy study with “Thomas” purring 01 
my knee, but in some remote cellar of out 
London house. The door flapped, the 
| wind blew, and “Thomas,” no longer the 
! pussy with velvety paws, but some othe! 
‘fierce Thomas, yet like my own, flew 
‘ wildly at me at threatened to tear ™) 
iface. In vain I thrust him from me 
with a dart he was back upon m! 
‘shoulder. In time, however, this scem 
‘also faded. away, and semi-consciousnes 
‘arrived, carrying with it one spark o 
| common-sense, and that spark seemed t 
i frame a word that made me_ shudder 1 
!my childhood—the word “ Nightmare ! 
; Common-sense made stronger strides t 
assert itself, and brought back memory 
and memory brought back the knowledg 
that to walk about was the quickest. curs 
it routed nightmare, it welcomed coi 
sciousness, 

I made an effort, rose, and _ came int 
collision with something prickly, whicl 
striking my face, stung me ain an 
again, while a cold wind whistled aroun 
I wish my readers clearly to_understan 
that I was not, strictly speaking, a ne 
i; vous youth, but I must admit that tl 
awful fear I felt at that moment I remen 
| ber vividly to-day. I sank back in lc 

and dragged the clothes tightly over ni 
head. “ What was it?” I asked myse 
| over and over again, “ what could it be 
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ene had now firmly re-established them- 
selves, 
“Imagination, Charlie, my boy, imagi- 
ration! IT murmured ; but imagination 
would not satisfy me, for was not my 
fice still smarting from the recent blow ? 
I shuddered. “Twill not move an inch 
all night,” I thought to myself. But 
afteratime breathing under heavy bed- 
clothes became irksome, so I cautiously 
raised the sheets, drew a long breath, and 
listened. To my horror something that I 
can but describe as a presence moved by 
my bedstead, and a sound that seemed to 
we like a man’s deep sigh escaped it. So 
near was it to me that I felt its cold breath 
upon my face. The letters G-h-o-s-t 
sat upon my brain and made me pay 
attention to them. I hated the very 
letters. Had I not laughed my dearest 
friend to scorn upon the subject of 
ghosts, ay, dozens of times? Had not 
our last interview been cold on account 
vf it,and had I not decided, the very last 
time I had thought of Fred, that there 
must be a screw loose in him somewhere, 
since he was a believer in ghosts? All 
true. Could it be possible, I argued, that 
the screw loose was in myself and that 
Fred was sound? I did not like the pic- 
ture. I must paint it out. “Courage 
will erase it,” said consciousness. “Then 
courage must be encouraged,” whispered 
common-sense. I schooled myself for the 
vrdeal which was to waft me into ghost- 
land or to keep me a practical youth. 
~The latter has the start,” I murmured ; 
“and if courage will aid it, here it is;” 
and resolutely pushing down the bed- 
clothes, I raised myself and fixedly gazed 
‘nto the dense darkness. “Feeling and 
hearing, two senses out of the five, have 
imen cajoled with,” I decided. “Now 
sight shall have its play.” 
he rustle of the bedclothes must have 
disturbed the ghost, for no sooner had I 
raised myself into a sitting posture than 
something I could not discern, but which 
I seemed to feel through my eyes, moved 
across the room ; sounds became audible, 
and cold blasts blew in my face. I gazed 
again as the sounds continued, rubbed 
my eyes, and gazed once more. At last, 
as I became accustomed to the darkness, I 
discovered with dismay that my other 
two senses had not deceived -me. There 
“as something in the room, and that 
something was black, formless, inde- 
tinable, yet moving. Again and again 
it crossed my bed, as if the blackness of 
tight was shaded by something still 
tacker. Each time I shrank back, hav- 
irg no desire to come into bodily contact 
*ith it again. But fixedly I followed with 
my eyes my shadowy visitor, too horror- 
stricken to do anything else. Gradu- 
al'y the shadow passed away, ind I was 
getting more composed, when suddenly, 
tomy still greater horror, it seemed to 
have got under the bed, making the most 
t+arfal noises and bumping 4t the mat- 
‘ress as if it would turn me out. My 
+ars now reached their climax. I could 
»tind it no longer. 
~ Fred's right after all!” I exclaimed, 
+: with an irresistible impulse I leapt out 
t Led and fled from the room. Banging 
vy door behind me, I sped along the 
-1m old passages, down the broad oaken 
‘sirs, and into the old kitchen, where 
~ dying embers of last night’s fire were 
i red on the hearth. 
~Li1 stay here till daybreak,” I men- 
7 y #jnaculated, and then, turning to an 
-loek in the corner, continued, “and 


if I am here this time to-morrow, old 
friend, my name isn’t—” 

“Here he be, lad! here he be!” said a 
roaring voice close to my ear. 

I sprang from the chair into which I 
had sunk. 

“Catch ’em, my lad! catch ’em !” con- 
tinued the voice; “these sleep-walkers 
be rare troublesome beasts !” 

“Sleep-walkers !” I exclaimed, roughly 
shaking the hand from me that had 

ripped my shoulder. ‘Why, bless me, 
farmer ! is it you?” 

“Me, ah, me, my hearty!” agrees the 
farmer, holding his candle up to my 
face; “but—why, bless the boy! thou 
dost look a curious customer, thou dost ! 
thy very hair’s on end! Hast seen a 
ghost ?” 

“You've hit it off, Farmer Blarney !” I 
replied ; “the ghost came sure enough.” 

he farmer only replied by a roaring 
laugh, in which he mumbled something 
about “cockney fears” and “sleep- 
walkers.” 

“These are not cockney fears,” I ob- 
jected. in an injured voice ; “the room is 
haunted, as you know—and, what is 
more, the ghost came while I was in it!” 

“Ghost!” chuckled the old farmer ; 
“there ben’t such things. But since thou 
sayest there be one, I'd like a look at 
it. Come, lads,” he went on, catching 
up a large brass candlestick and hastily 
lightin the candle for me, “let’s have a 
ghost hunt, unless,” he added, casting a 
sly glance at me, “thou beest afeard.” 

Ne fears could possibly exist beside 
Farmer Blarney and his hearty son, so I 
silently followed them back to my room 
already half admitting to myself that t 
had made a mistake, and had _ been 
dreaming after all. The moment we 
entered the room, however, these comfort- 
ing thoughts were dispelled, for the 
weird uncanny sounds commenced again. 
I watched the farmer’s face anxiously. 
At first his expression was very serious, 
but suddenly his face turned red, his eyes 
shut firmly up, his mouth expanded, and 
from between his lips came the loudest 
peal of laughter I have ever heard. 

“Boy,” cried the farmer as soon as he 
had sufficiently regained composure to 
speak, “thy ghost. be more afeard o’ thee 
than even thee o’ it. Did a cockney like 
thee ne’er see a—bat 3” 

I felt ashamed, and fairly blushed to 


the roots of my hair. It must be admitted | 


that, except at the Zoological Gardens, 
where, suspended modestly by one toe, 
in a wirework cage with a canvas blind 
before them, the bats reside, I had never 
set eyes on one. 
when I last visited those nocturnal oddi- 
ties in their home in the Regent’s Park, 
that one of their species would cause me 
so much fear and annoyance. 

The farmer caught my tormentor with 
but little difficulty, and before I lay 
down to rest I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the bat was safely secured 
on my washing-stand, with the basin 
turned over it, slightly raised to admit 
air ; the old man insisting that I should 
make its intimate acquaintance in the 
morning. 

The remainder of the night I tossed 
uneasily about, and. when day broke I 
dressed and was ready to go down much 
earlier than was my habit. Aware that 
a heap of ridicule and joke was standing 
in my path,and that Thad better jump 
over it with as much alacrity and good 
nature as possible, I determined tomect the 


Little did I think} 


farmer's family en masseat their breakfast- 
table and get over the ordeal at once, a 
plan which succeeded admirably. After 
two or three days the joke against mo 
was forgotten. 

I was very anxious to bring the bat to 
London with me, but the farmer’s little 
daughter pleaded with such earnestness to 
me to let it fly, that no man, and certainly 
not a boy like me, just drifting into man- 
hood, could resist Nr, It was she who 
explained that the farmer, hearing my 
door slam, had gone to my room, and not 
finding me there had instantly come to 
the conclusion that I was sleep-walking. 

“You must not mind father thinking 
that,” finished the little maiden, “it is 
his fancy, you know; he sets down every 
ghost-tale to sleep-walkers.” 

“Why the beast didn’t fly out o’ win- 
dow I don’t yet fathom,” the farmer had 
remarked at breakfast ; “e’ena cockney 
don’t sleep with his window shut this 
time o’ year sure-ly.” 

I admitted that my windows had been 
shut, and another roar of hearty laughter 
against me greeted this announcement. 
Asa matter of fact I had not shut the 
windows, but little Nellie Blarney had 
done so, fearful of iny catching cold ; she 
had just confided to me that, “Father 
said cockneys were such weakly crea- 
tures, always taking cold and the Tike.” 
I thanked little,Nellie for her kind care, 
and the farmer, thinking the laugh was 
against the Londoner, thoroughly enjoyed 
it,and no one was any the worse ; but I 
noticed that when pretty Nellie pinches 
blushed she looked as charming as a fresh 
spring rose. 

* * * 

All this happened some eight years 
back. Now t am not only out of my 
articles, but am getting a first-class 
lawyer's practice, and I am a happy man, 
for the morning's post has brought mea 
present from the country—a bunch of 
summer roses from a beautiful young girl. 


* 


Pou're not the First! 


IF you have left a happy home, 
Where you luxuriously were nursed, 
You'll find when sent to boarding-schoo) 
Your little habits are reversed : 
Consvle yourself, you're not the first. 


You find it goes against the grain 
By other loys to be coerced ; 
You hate the way your tasks are scanned 
And biting comments interspersed : 
But never mind, you're not the first. 


You're plunged headfirst in Latin lore, 
In which you're totally unversed ; 
You feel like one who cannot swiin 
In dark unfathomed depths immersed. 
Remember, though, you're not the fist. 


Irrevocably you decide 
Of all known schools your school 's the 
worst. 
But wait—and when you head your class 
Your old opinions are reversed. 
You find ‘tis pleasant to be first. 
PAUL BLAKE. 


ee) 
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LAND TACKS ABROAD; OR, SAILORS ON WHEELS. 


Miry few people in any! 
. life s0 | 


condition oi 

thoroughly enjoy the 
meeting of old companions as seafaring men. 
How pleasant it is to fall in with an old ship- 
mate in some distant part of the world! Many 
years had passed since, in friendly rivalry, 
two young lads strove which of them should be 
the smartest, By following up the same prin- 
ciple through life, they had heen advanced 


step by step till each was in command of a | 


fine ship, and now they had arrived at the 
island of Mauritius, within a few days of 
each other. They might have sung— 


“Seas atween us braid ha’e roared 
Sin’ auld lang syne.” 


They had loved and respected each other in 
days gone by, and now, i away from home 
and friends, they had an opportunity of in- 
dulging in happy reminiscences, which they 
did not fail to enjoy. a 
the old H——, the time passed imperceptibly 
as each recounted his sdventaree eae 
tain of the S——, the younger of the two, 
had left in England a lovely young wife and 
a beautiful boy about three years old. He 
told how during the last two months he had 
almost despaired of ever seeing them ayain. 

TheS. was loaded at Adelaide, in South 
Australia, with copper ore for Swansea. 
When off Cape Lemain she encountered a 
tremendous gale of wind. The sea ran very 
high; the ship, being deeply laden, laboured 
and strained excessively, and received so 
much damage that the crew had to keep the 
pumps constantly going, until the weather 

came moderate again. If the leaks had at 
all increased the poor S—— would have gone 
to the bottom; and even if they had suc- 
ceeded in Jaunching the boats before the ship 
foundered there was but a slight prospect of 
their keeping afloat in such a sea. However, 
by God’s good providence, Captain R— had 
succeeded in bringing his vessel safely into 
port. His bachelor friend, Captain G , of 
the H—, had been long away from home on 
a trading voyage, and had come last from 
Calcutta with a cargo of rice, and about one 
hundred and fifty coolie passengers. These 
were by no means a pleasant community to 
have on board; their principal amusement 
ax the ship came down the river was sitting 
in groups on the main deck and relieving one 
another trom the troublesome creatures which 
were nurtured in their Inxuriant heads of 
hair. The captain took no further notice of 
their doings than to order them to be kept 


away from the quarter-deck. When the pilot | 


had left, and the ship was fairly out at sea, 
he called the sirdar, their head man, and, 


showing him a large pair of scissors and a ! 
razor, said, ‘‘ These shall be your very own if | 


yon will cut all the hair off the heads of these 
coolies and throw it overboard, afterwards 
shave their heads and make each one wash 
himself every morning, and his clothes once 
a week, in a large tub I will give you.” 

The sirdar made a most profound salaam. 


-| sirdar, in a tone of authority, called out the 


Seated in the cabin of ' 


The cap- « 


By Caprarn Grorce Bay ty, 


Author of “Sea Life Sixty Yeare Ago,” etc. 


“Captain Sahib,” replied he, as he received | 
the implements, ‘it shall be done ; your will 
| shall be obeyed.” Turning round, he called | 
out to his subordinate, ‘‘ Muttee lal hitherao. | 
Nistee lao.”* When the list appeared the | 


first name on it. The man came to the gang- 
way, and when told of the operation that was 
; about to be performed on him was inclined to 
be rebellious, but the sirdar was firm, and 
told him it was always done; and, as the 
or fellow did not “know any better he 
umbly submitted, squatted down on his 
heels, and the deputy quickly cut off his hair ; 
as close as he could with the scissors and cast 
it into the sea at once. The sirdar then gave | 
the finishing touch by lathering and shaving | 
the victim’s head. The rueful face of each ; 
successive coolie as his head was being shorn 
of the locks of which he was so proud was | 
jiteous to behold, but it was the only remedy 
for the nuisance. In the course of the day 
the hundred and fifty heads of flowing hair, | 
with all their residents, were duly consigned | 
to the briny deep. By this and other sanitary | 
arrangements, and giving them small pieces 
of old rope that they might amuse themselves 
by picking them into oakum, they were all | 
kept healthy during the voyaze, and were 
landed at Mauritius in that happy condition. 
Captain G had often wished for an! 
opportunity of seeing the many beautiful | 
and interesting places in the interior of that 
island, and with this view, when at Calcutta, 
purchased a buggy (a vehicle similar to an | 
old-fashioned English gig with a hood to it) , 
and a splendid half-bred Arab mare, which | 
: he drove on the esplanade to his heart’s con- 
tent, and, when ready for sailing, shipped | 
safely on board the H—, with the pleasant | 
anticipation of driving about amongst the | 
citron groves, sugar plantations, and vine- , 
yards in Mauritius. This island has been | 
described by St. Pierre, the author of the 
beautiful story of the ‘Loves of Paul and 
Virginia,” as one of the most lovely spots on | 
the face of the ocean. The story runs thus: | 
A beautiful_ young lady, named Virginia, 
was sent to France to complete her education. 
On her return to the island the ship was 
, driven on to the rocks during a hurricane, 
and every soul perished. Her lover, Paul, 
who had been anxiously expecting her arrival, 
| Was so grieved at his irreparable loss that he 
ined away, and shortly after died. The 
dy of Virginia has heen recovered from the , 
sea and buried in a lovely spot in a garden 
about six miles from Port Louis ; it is at the 
end of a long vel walk, bordered with 
roses and shaded by the overhanging trees ; 
a stream of clear water ripples along between » 
this and a similar path on the other side, at | 
the end of which poor love-stricken Paul is 
, said to be buried. Two square pedestals, 
with vases on the top, mark the graves. In 
1840 they were completely covered with 
verses and sentimental remarks. Every one 
who traded to Mauritius was expected to 
make a pilgrimage to this beautiful retreat. 
The mare had such an easy time of it on 
board the ship, and such a bountiful supply 
of corn, that when she was landed there was 
no holding, much less driving her; so she 
was sent to the stables to he well exercised 
for a few days. In the meantime, the cargo 
of the H—— was heing discharged, and Cap- 
tain G—— had been xo busy that he had 
forgotten all abouf the mare and buggy, till 
Captain Corry R—— called on board, and it 
occurred to him that his old friend might 
enjoy a drive. 
Before the friends parted they arranged to ! 


* Come here—bring the list (of coolies’ names). 


| Managed to 


meet on the wharf at six o'clock on the 
following morning, and drive out together. 
Captain G— then went to the stable to sce 
how the mare was vetting on. The ustier 
said, “ Well, sir, I've lunged her well, and 
thouvh she’s a little skittish 1 think she may 
be driven with safety.” 

When the captain approached her he 
thought there was a wicked look in her eye, 
as if she meant mischief ; but not wishing to 
show the white feather before those who 
knew more about horses than he did, he 
ordered the turnout to be brought to the 
wharf in the morning. 

True to the time appointed the two friend= 
landed at six a.m. and found the mare in the 
bugey quietly awaiting them. Her owner, 
not deceived by this apparent composure, 
said, 

“*Now, Corry, I don’t believe she will be 

uiet when she feels our weight. As soon 
as | lay hold of the reins stand by to jump ir: 
together, for I should not at all wonder it 
she makes a bolt at once.” 

Taking the reins vently in his right hand, 
his left firmly grasping the end of the hood, 
and his right foot on the step, “Are you 
ready, Co ” said he. 

»” responded Captain R——. 

“Tumble up, then.” And in they beth 
leaped, and were sented in an instant. 

“ Let her go, ostler,” said Captain G— 
and the moment he did so, instead of makin 
headway as she was expected to do, the mare 
reared up on end, and Poked as if she wer: 
literally going over the island, for her fore. 
feet pointed towards the top of the Peter 
Botte mountain, as if she would have taken 
a mighty leap over it. Captain G—— leane« 
forward, and giving her the rein, and a gentk 
tap on the top of the head with the whi, 
handle, brought her feet to the ground, an: 
off she started at a slap-up pace along tli 
street leading through the market-place 


senttening the affrighted mid-street lounger: 
to the right and left. Providentially she dic 


not run foul of anything or anybody, and a 
the street on the other side of the market wa 
broad and freshly macadamised, the captai: 
yave the mare her head and allowed her t 
yo her own pace, thinking she would sow 
tire herself sufticiently to induce her to 
softly. About a quarter of an hour wa 
occupied in driving through these streets an 
round the Champ de Mara, when the yrac 
began to slacken, and shortly after the 
turned off into a road which led to the iy 
terior, and was broad, hard, and level. 

For about half a mile the mare went alon 
ata good smart trot; but as she warmecl 1 
her work she quickened her pace, and it ver 
soon became evident that she was determine 
to have her own way if she could, for x} 
get the bit between her teet] 
and though ‘her driver kept a “taut” rej 


' upon her, she was fast breaking intoa gallo 


Captain G— had heard somewhere th; 
when a horse is inclined to bolt, the best wo 
to stop him is to saw his mouth—that j 
to pull suddenly, first on one rein then on t] 
other; so he tried the experiment, ana 
immediate response to the compliment—aln 
dash—crash—in came the splashboard, 


_ lowed by the heels of the mare, which reach 


within a foot or two of the gallant skipyse 
nose. The lurch was tremendous; but bye iy 


‘ accustomed to contend with sudden squal 


he neither lost the reins nor his presence 
mind: keeping a taut strain on the forriye 


‘he hitched himself back till he could get 


feet on the seat, when he raised himsel¢ 

and sat aft on the hood, which was 1y-j{ 
back. His friend, holding on with alt 4 
might to the side and back of the bu ges 


————— 


observing Captain G——'s movements, feared 
that he Was preparing to jump overboard, and 
entreated him not to do so, ‘for we shall 
both be killed if you do,” said he. 

“Don't be alarmed, Corry,” said the cap- 
tain, “I mean to stick by the ship as long as 
she holds together. I’m only getting aft on 
the taffrail, so as to be out of reach of the 
mare’s heels, and unless you want her to 
knock ont your brains, you had better come | 
aft alongside of me.” 

“A very good move,” said Captain R— ; j 
“so here. I come like seven bells half struck, 
bat steer her steady, there’s a good fellow.” 

“Steady ’tis, Corry.” 

The mare was now going at full gallop. 
Captain G did not seem to realise the 
imminent danger they were in. ’Twas glori- 
ous, he said, being perched up there, inhaling 
the morning breeze fresh from the mountains, | 
rendered doubly strong by their rapid passage 
through it. ‘Now, Corry,” said he, “I 
believe we have five or six miles of good 
road. I shall trust to you to keep a good 
look-out ahead, whilst I mind the helm. I 

dare say the mare will be jolly well tired | 
before she has run that distance. I only | 
hope a wheel won’t come off.” 

“I hope not, indeed,” replied R——, “ but 
really G you seem to take it very easy.” 

«No use getting out of temper about it,” 
said G 

On, on sped the mare, as nimbly as a grey- 
hound. Whenever G- gave an extra tug 
at the reins there were evident symptoms of 
her giving another taste of her heels, so he 
was obliged to let her go her hardest, merely ; 
keeping a steady strain on the ribbons. For- 
tunately, like a smart little ship, she an- 
swered the least touch of the helm, and they 
were so early on the road that they only met 
two or three sugar-drays, and steered clear of 
them. After going about four miles at this 
fearful rate, Captain R—— reported a narrow 
weoden bridge ahead across a gully. There 
was only breadth for one carriage on it, and 
a deviation of eighteen inches on either side 
of the track would have sent them flying over 
into the gully. 


A STORY 


< 


RTY miles north and west of Black- | 

foot Crossing on that. same sunny 
autumn afternoon could be seen what in 
the distance seemed a little black line 
winding slowly along over the vast, 
grandly undulating slopes of pale yellow 
and brown prairie grass. This was 
a caravan of North Crees on their way | 
south and east hunting buffalo. It was a | 

procession. First came a couple of | 
pioneers or leaders of the party riding ; 
stout pinto ponies; then came a long: 
train of loudly-creaking carts drawn by |! 
ponies of all styles and colours. There | 
were bay, chestnut, white, black, roan, 
grey, dun, and cream-coloured, and many 
a one in fantastic pinto or piebald mark- 
in combined two or three. of these 
colours in his own coat. The carts, 
made entirely of wood, had very large 
and deeply “dished” wheels, and each 
earried a load of_miscellaneous: baggage 
and passengers. Here and there a young 
man rode beside a cart in this curious 
procession, and chatted volubly with its 
Occupants, who were for the most part 
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“«Steer small, my good fellow,” said R—, 
‘or it’s all up with us.” 

“Steady ’tis,” said G—. 

The mare never slackened her pace. Keep- 
ing his eye fixed on the road at the opposite 
end of the bridge, Captain G—— brought her 
head in line with the middle of it, and away 
they rattled across. Once safely over, the 
road ran up rather a steep hill. G— 
loosened the reins a little and gave the mare 
@ pretty severe taste of the whip into the 
bargain, which impelled her to her utmost, 
and in a, few moments she gained the level at 
the top; but they found that a short distance 
ahead the road descended by a steep hill cor- 
responding to that they had just come up. 

“Hullo!” cried the undaunted Skipper 

i 


| G——; ‘it will never do to go down that 


at the rate we are going. Stand by and hold 
well on, Corry, for,I must bring her up all 
standing in the firsf soft place we come to.” 

He then gradually steered the mare over 
towards the side of the road. About a hun- 
dred yards farther on there was a space clear 
of trees, and nothing but low brushwood 
growing; a shallow gutter about two feet 
wide was between this and the road. 

“That place will do,” said R——. “Tl 
sing out when to put the helm over. Are you 
realy?” 

“ All ready,” replied G—. 

The mare bounded along a few yards 
farther, when R—, in a state of great ex- 
citement, shouted, ‘‘ Hard a starboard !” 

“‘Hard a starboard!” responded G—, 
and, dropping the starboard rein, he clapped 
both hands on the port rein and threw his 
whole weight upon it. This brought the 
mare’s head up in the wind; she was taken 
flat aback, came round on her heel, and, 
forging ahead in stays, dived in amongst the 
crashing shrubs, where she stood perfectly 
still and trembling. As she came round the 
two skippers leaned over to starboard to pre- 
vent the buggy from capsizing, and the man- 
quvre was effected without starting a strap 
or a buckle. 

“Thank God it’s no worse!” they ex- 
claimed. ‘But I say, G—,” said R—, 


THE 
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SILK-ROBED COW. 
LIFE IN 
By W. H. WILLIAMS, 


CHAPTER IL 


women and children. Many of the 
ponies wore huge cowbells, the tones of 
which, mingling with the loud _creakin; 

of the wheels as the long train woun 

slowly along, made a strange blending of 
sounds that could be heard for a great 
distance across the prairie. Behind this 
train of carts ran a large band of sleek 
ponies without a strap upon them, ex- 
cept that here and there a long raw 
line dragging from the neck of a pony 
told that he was so difficult to catch that 
this method had to be adopted in order 
that his owner might be able to avail 


| himself of his services when he wanted 


them. Behind this band of loose ponies 
rode two dozen or more men, young and 
middle-aged, each carrying his weapons 
ready for use at a minute’s notice, either 
for fighting or running buffalo. 

As there were scouts riding in advance 
and away out on either flank of the 


train, however, these Crees felt that they | 


had no immediate prospect of falling in 
with either Blackfoot enemies or buttalo. 
But among this group of horsemen was 


hide | 
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“you're about the coolest chap I ever fell in 
with in all my life!” 

As for the mare, she never stirred till they 
backed her out into the road again, where 
while one held her head, the other plucked 
up some tufts of grass and rubbed off the 
white lather with which she was covered. 
They naturally supposed she would go quietly 
: enough back after Ther hard gallop. It was 
useless to attempt to carry out their finst_in- 
tention, so, turning her head towards Port 
Louis, they mounted to their clevated posi- 
tions again and started on the return to their 
vessels, The mare went gingerly down the 
hill, and for a short distance after recrossing 
the bridge, when she again took the Dit 
between “her teeth, and away she went full 
, gallop. 
one Well, never mind,” said Captain G—, 
‘we are homeward bound now, so go your 
hardest, my beauty ; we'll bring you up with 
a round turn by-and-by now we know the 
way ! 

The mare galloped to within half a mile of 
the town, when a convenient place hove in 
sight, and Skipper G—— successfully accom- 
pished the same manceuvre as before, by 

ringing her up into the hedge of somebody's 
garden, for which they had to apologise. 

When the next sugar dray came along they 
took the mare out of the shafts, and sent her 
to the stables in charge of a niger, and the 
sugar dray took the buggy in tow for the 
| Same destination. 
The two captains made the best of their 
| way to their respective ships, glad to be 
j returning to their natural element, and 
thankful for deliverance from dangers which 
might have resulted in broken bones or some- 
thing worse. As they trudged along the 
dusty road towards the town, they recalled 
the words of the old sea song, to which they 
fully helieved their morning's experience had 
added another illustration :— 


We know what risks all landsmen run, 
From noblemen to failors ; 

Then, Bill, let ns bless Providence 
That you and [ are sailors. 


THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


‘one whose face, though darkly bronzed, 
| was clearly not that of an Indian or half- 
i breed. He wore a dee; ly-fringed hunt- 
jing-shirt of caribou-skin, trousers _ of 
; moose-skin, and leggings and moccasins 
| of caribou, while a light broad-brimmed 
‘felt. hat completed his costume. He was 
of medium height, rather lightly built, 
j and his dark, handsome face had an un- 
mistakably youthful look, but his erect, 
well-knit figure and squarely-set shoul- 
ders, together with the easy, nonchalant 
| grace with which he sat his horse, showed 
; that he was not a man to be thought 
slightingly of, whether in buffalo hunt or 
| Indian foray. In the words of the traders 
and frontiersmen of those days, Harry 
Leigh was not the right sort of fellow 
to fool with when he meant business 
| though he had a somewhat youthfu 
look. 

Harry Leigh was the son of a wealthy 
Mississippi planter. He had left college 
without. completing his course, and, 
actuated by a desire to be inde, pendent, 
| had made his way to the North-Western 
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Territories, where, in the triple capacity 
of hunter, trapper, and trader, he had 
drifted across the international boun- 
dary, and in roaming over the Canadian 
North-West from Fort Edmonton to 
Wood Mountain, and from the Grand 
Rapids of the Saskatchewan to Koote- 
nais Lake, he was rapidly accumulating 
money, the greater portion of which he 
usually deposited at Fort Benton, in the 
Missouri. He spoke Cree and Blackfoot 
fluently, and was on good terms with all 
the tribes of the plains, though of course 
in those days a strong party and a 
keen look-out were the most reliable 
friends for a traveller on the plains, and 
he who neglected to acknowledge this 
fact in his course of conduct was pretty 
sure to be occasionally “set afoot” by 
some wandering “war-party.” Harry 
Leigh had only joined his present com- 
panions during the forenoon. His own 


men were South:Crees, and of course ; 


they were rather pleased to join the 
eamp of their relatives from the north. 

“So you are very sure the Blackfoot 
will be on the Spitzie (High River) for a 
few days,” said the Cree chief, Ermine 
Skin, whose pony was ambling along 
slowly beside that of Harry Leigh. 

ie} enaw this,” replied Leigh, “that the 
buffalo were feeding in immense herds 
on the Little Bow on the Spitzie, and up 
toward Sheep Creek. alf a dozen 
traders were already fixing up their 
winter quarters on these streams, and 
traders generally know pretty well 
where the Blackfeet are leading for. 
They are good customers for a whisky 


cap” 
“How long since you passed up 
there ?” 

“About ten days ago. I crossed the 
Big Bow just above the mouth of the 
elbow, an 
and on to the mountains, where I bought 
those cinnamons and grizzlies. I was 
eamped at Ghost River on my way 
down, when I heard you were coming, 
so I hurried out of the foot-hills, an 
sighted your train just before I went 
into camp last night, 

“You think the Blackfeet will stay 
south of the Big Bow ?” 

“T think so; but anyhow, we're a big 
party, and they will have to get together 
a strong force before they will dare to 
meddle with us.” 

“Tf they know we are near them they 
will come with force enough. We cannot 
fight when we have all our women and 


children with us, No, we must keep out | all. 


then went up to Bow Fort, ; 


of their way. We took twelve scalps 
‘ from the last party of them that came to 
; Edmonton, and they will want their 
| revenge.” 

| “Well, we had better keep clear of 
' their big camp at the crossing and strike 
the river lower down. We shall probably 
meet a herd or two on the way to Medi- 
| cine Hut, and three days from there will 
| take us across Cypress Mountains, and 
then we shall find all we want, and be 
among our own people.” 

“I wish we were past the crossing. I 
don't like coming so near them when we 
are not ready to fight. I wish I had gone 
down the Red Deer, and on to Cypress ; 
from its mouth.” 

“Camp will be safe enough to-night, ' 
any way. Shall we have good water by 
sundown?” 

“Wood and water before sundown,” | 
answered the old chief, laconically, and | 
then he cantered up to the train to give | 
some orders about the night camp, which , 
| he was determined should be carefully 
watched. 

An hour before sunset one of the, 
mounted pioneers touched his pony with 
the spur, and galloped off half a mile or 
more ahead of the train. Soon he was 
seen to halt on a low ridge and unsaddle 
his pony. The rest of the train then 
headed straight for him, and a few) 
moments later descended into the little 
valley by the side of which he had 
halted, and in which was found a _pretty 
grassy lakelet of pure and almost ice-cold 
water. The grass all along the edges of 
the pool aad for fifty yards on either | 
side of the little stream ‘that ran down 
the valley from it, was of luxurious 
growth, and both green and tender, and 
in a few moments the whole band of ; 

nies were fully enjoying the triple 

uxury of an early camp, pure cold water, 
and fresh green grass in September. 

In a short time the teepees were 
pitched, and tiny camp fires of dead grey 
willow were blazing here and there among 
the lodges. The carts were drawn up so 
as to form a sort of stockade outside the 
encampment, and the ponies were kept 
well together along the line of the creek. 
A watch was sect on the bench lands on 
either side of the little valley, and in a 
few moments frying-pans and camp- | 
kettles were sendin, forth savoury odours 
of the frying of buffalo-steaks, of the 
boilin, 
of badgers, 
come to th 


of dried meat, and the roasting 
that were exceedingly wel- | 
e hungry travellers one and ; 


| minarets piercing the clouds. 


:on their western slopes. 


Harry Leigh took the first watch on 
the west side of the ravine, not that he 
was expected to stand watch at any 
time, but merely to be out of camp while 
supper was being prepared, and to watch 
the sun going down behind the Rockies. 
The sight was such as can be seen no- 
where outside of the Canadian North- 
West. Here the great plains sweep up 
to the base of the main range, whose 
snow-covered peaks seem to rise abruptly 
out of the prairie like the shattered ruins 
of some mighty wall of alabaster, with 
towering pyramids and gleaming snowy 
ut now 
these snow-clad slopes are fast warming 
in the reflected light of the reddening 
sky above them, while behind them is 
stretched a resplendent background of 
amber and orange, lit up with’ glitterin 
cloud-threads of saffron and burnish: 
gold. Now the sun is dipping amon the 
giant peaks, and his level beams have 
edged with a golden blaze every ruined 
tower, turreted battlement, shattered 
wall, and looming pyramid, while through 
the lofty wind-swept gaps in the rifted 
mountain crests are pouring floods of 
sun-gilt mist, like torrents and cataracts 
of flame. 

But even now the fires are dying from 
the mountain peaks, the flaming back- 
ground is changing from amber to 
orange, and from orange to scarlet, with 
ever-deepening tints, till the whole 
western sky is overspread with a crim- 
son flush, which casts a ruddy light 
athwart the little valley, lighting up one 
half the camp and throwing the other 


into deep shadow. But soon a paler 


light is stealing across the whisperin; 

yellow grass away to the eastwards sud- 
denly silvering the rounded knoll-crests 
like hoar-frost. It widens and brightens 
every monient, till at length the ining 


| silver disc of the full moon cuts throug 


the grass-covered crest of a low-lying 
ridge away in the eastern horizon, an 
slowly the pale moonbeams begin to 
steal down the cones of the smoke- 
browned teepees in the valley, casting on 
the shadowed side of them a weird pallor 
that contrasts strangely with the rosy 
flush of the sunset sky which still lingers 
And between 
these strangely contrasting effects of 
sunlight and moonlight flash half a dozen 
blazing camp fires, each within its little 
circle casting a ruddy, fitful glow, that 
swallows up both moonlight and sun- 
light. 
(To be continued.) 


Ea 


oe Ee go the anchor!” With a rattle 

and plunge the starboard bower dis- 
appears beneath the surface of the deep-blue 
waters of the Indian Ocean. — “ Thirty 
fathoms at the water's edge.” ‘‘ Hold on! 
And the next moment the good ship Cleo- 
patra has swung to the tide, safely anchored 
in False Bay, off the entrance of the Maha- 
nadi river. False Point, the seaport for Cut- 
tack, an important town some distance up 
the river, is a wild-looking spot, thickly 
covered with jungle. With the exception of 
the port officer and his family, and the light- 
house-keeper, the only inhabitants are 
natives—and, indeed, there are not a great 
many of them. 

“What a glorious day!” says Singleton 
to me as we pace the deck together ; “'P hope 
they won't hurry us away from here ; it 
always seems so cool and fresh after Cal- 
cutta.” 

“No fear of that,” I answered ; ‘‘ old Tim- 
berhead has just been off, and I heard him 
tell the captain we should have to stay here 
two or three days, as there are some military 
officers coming down from Cuttack, who are 
going with us to Madras.” 

It was, as Singleton had remarked, a glori- 
ous day. Not a cloud in the sky ; the bright 
sunshine casting a golden glow around us, 
the heat tempered by a gentle breeze which 
scarcely raised a ripple on the surface of the 
deep-hiue water ; a 
such as can only be found on the ocean or in 
the midst of a mighty prairie or desert. 

“Come, old fellow, laaeks is ready!” sang 
out Singleton in my ear, disturbing me in a 
pleasant reverie. 
castles ? J only indulge in day-dreams when 
my appetite’s appeased. Strange how the 
appreciation of the beautiful depends on a 
full stomach !” 

“Stow your chaff and fill your stomach, 
then,” I answered, laughing, as we descended 
into the saloon, where the captain, officers, 
and passengers had already assembled. 

We lingered rather long over the midday 
repast, and I suppose it must have been an 
hour be we returned to the deck. A 
come over the scene ; the is 
r clear, but dark masses of g1 y 


leep stillness prevailed, | 


“What, are you building | 


A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 
AN EXPERIENCE OF THE BAY OF BENGAL. 


| the breeze has increased, and is blowing_in 


looking clouds are piled up on the horizon ; 


| impossible fer me to describe. 


strong, fitful gusts. 
Night comes on, and the wind has steadily 
increased ; it is now blowing a whole gale, 
and we are lying with both anchors down, 
and the whole of our cable veered to the 
hawse. Every now and then the ship gives 
a plunge, and buries her nose in an advanc- 
ng wave, then rises and seems to give her- 
self a shake—a shower of hissing spray 
descends, and wets everything fore and aft. 
The gale still increases, howling and shriek- 
ing through the rigging, tearing over tlie 
black waters and lashing them into fury ; 
the lightning flashes, and ever and anon a 
peal of thunder rolls all round the heavens. 
In the darkness our bulwarks are stove in; 
sails and awnings, which weregnugly furled, 
are blown from their gaskets and torn to 


| shreds, Suddenly a crash, and then a des- 


airing cry, borne away upon the gale ; 
huge sea breaks right over us. The 
board lifeboat is torn from the davits. ‘ 
away the wreck! What was that ery ?— 
any one overboard?” Yes, one poor fellow 
lost, for no boat could live in such a sea as 
this, and we are unable to help him. Pre- 
sently we hear the chief officer calling out 
from the forecastle-head that the port cable 
has broken, and the other anchor is dragging. 
The order is given to put the engines ‘full 
speed ahead.” It is all right; the starboard 
anchor holds again, and we are safe for the 
present. 

The day breaks sullen and grey; the sea 
all round is lashed into foam, and the air is 
thick with spray and sand. I crawled on to 
the forecante to speak to the chief officer, 
and we both had to hold on tightly to prevent 
being actually blown away, such was the 
tremendous force of the wind. Suddenly we 
noticed a small circular patch of blue sky 
right above us, and the wind fell away almost 
to a calm, but not for long, as in a few 
minutes it burst upon us again with fresh 
fury from the exactly opposite quarter. Zhe 
centre of the cyclone had passed over us. Just 
then the chief officer bellowed in my ear, 
‘The other anchor has gone!” What ha 
pened during the next half-hour it is nearty 
The upper 
bridge is blown clean over the side, boats are 
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lashed themselves securely to stanchions or 
spars. Suddenly we feel a tremendous shock, 
and the old Cleopatra heels over on her side. 
We have struck! But no seas break over us 
now, and there we remain, comparatively 
safe. Just at that moment there is a more 
than usually vivid and prolonzed flash of 
lightning, and hy its gleam we see a small 
native craft driving helplessly past our bows ; 
a human figure is clinging to the stump of a 
broken mast, his face upturned, and one hand 


| have been carried ‘‘rizht over a small sandy 
| islet,” and we are now on the inver side of it. 
' As we afterwards learnt, the water had risen 
about eizhteen feet, and submerged the sur- 
rounding country for miles. I gaze around— 
what a seene of havoc meets my eye! About 
half a mile away the Freneh barque is lying 
a total wreck. In the offing an American 
ship is at anchor dismasted. On the shore 


tall palm-trees have been uprooted and are | 


strewn in all directions. Not a vestize re- 


f 
mains of the port-officer’s dwelling, or the 
native huts that were clustered round it. 
Dead bodies, both of human beings and wild 
‘ animals, are to be seen at intervals, evidently 
those of victims to the storm that had been 


: overtaken by the sca while vainly endeavour. 


ing to escape. 

Soon a Government steamer comes to render 
assistance ; the dead are buried, and theliving 
taken on board and provided for, 

We manage to get the old Cleopatra afloat 
‘again, after days of hard work and with the 
help of a tug which has been sent to our 
assistance. She is not Jeaking much, so we 
proceed to Calcutta, where she is put into 
dock to undergo repairs, and in a few weeks 
!is once more realy to brave the wind and 
waves, 


‘May the good old ship live long, and pull 


through ev veril_ as vallantly as she did 
through the eyclune in the Bay of Bengal ! 


A. G. PEARSON 


W E have civen a section of the Sunbeam | 


as the main subject of the coloured 
plate of “Our Pleasure Navy” presented 
with the first number of our new volume. 
Thanks to the pleasant story told by Lady 
Brassey, of her many wanderings on many 
seas, ‘“‘ Sunbeam” has become a household 
word amongst us, and no notice of the 
yachts cruising under the British flag would 
complete without some mention of the 
famous schooner. The particulars of the 
section, it may be as well to state, were 
given us by her owner's orders, no such view 
of the ship having before been published, 
and what we have to say of her voyagings 
can be best prefaced by the following notes 
as to her construction, for which we are 
also indebted to headquarters. 


“The Sunbeam was built in 1874, by 
Messrs. Bowdler, Chatlers, and Co., of Sea- 
combe, from the design of Mr. St. Clare 
Byrne, of Liverpool. she is constructed upon 
the composite principle, i.e., with iron ribs, 
floors, stringers, binding plates, ete., and 
wood planking, the lower part being of 
American elm, and the upper part, from the 
light load-line, of teak, fastened with heavy 
yellow metal bolts and nuts. She is unusually 
strong, having been built under the special 
survey of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, to take the highest class in their 
books. Her bottom is sheathed with very 
heavy copper. 

“The Sunbeam is what may be termed 
an auxiliary screw yacht. It having alw 
been her owner’s wish to make use of sail 
as the motive power, whenever circumstances 
would admit of his dving so, the vessel 
carries a large spread of fore-and-aft canvas, 
set upon three rather taunt lower masts, of 
which the mizen is rather longer than the 
others. This arrangement was made in 
order to kcep the sails within such reason- 
able dimensions as would admit of their 
being easily handled in stormy weather. 


The standing gear is of steel, and the running + 


gear of hemp and manilla. 

“The engines are desizned upon the com- 

und principle, and were constructed by 
Messrs. Laird Brothers. Upon the trial 
trip, when the yacht was fully coaled up 
and prepared for sea, they indicated 350 
horse-power, driving the vessel ‘i 
speed ef 10] knots. The screw is a B 
Patent feathering propeller, made entirely of 
gun-metal ” 


The principal dimensions of the Sunbeam 
are as follows :— 


OUR PLEASURE NAVY. 


PART I. 
{ in. 
Length over all ... xe 0 
+ Ditto, for tonnage 0 
Beam (extreme) ... i 6 
} Draught (extreme) a. ei 6 
! Tonnage B.M. (builder's tonnage) 565 tons. 


: “Her longest mast, deck to cap, measures . 
All her spars are of Urexon pine, * 


80 feet. 
with hardly a knot to be seen in any of 
them. ‘The sail area amounts to about 12,000 
square feet. It may be mentioned that the 
Sunbeam is entirely ballasted with lead all 
cast to fit in between the vessel's floors.” 

So much for the mere shell of the yacht ; 
for the fittings and decoration we quote from 
the graphic description given by Lady Bras- 
sey :— 
|“ Commencing with the deck-house, in the 

forward part of the vessel, we tind ourselves 
in the chart-room at the head of the saloon 
staircase. It was oriyinally a double stair- 
' ease, but half has been sacrificed in order to 
‘ secure better ventilation for the galley. At 
the top of the stains, on the left-hand side of 
, the chart-room, you see the armoury, or 
rather arm-rack, to cover which, in wet or 
rough weather, @ canvas curtain is provided. 
Close by are hooks and pess for coats and 
hats, which are never allowed in the deck- 
house, the occasional introduction of drip- 
ing garments into a sitting-room not being 
| found conducive to comfort or to the improve- 
ment of the furniture. Here also are kept 
telescopes and glasses, suspended ready for 


S immediate use above the chart-table, which 


is provided with a strong reflecting light for 
night-work. When not in use this table 
folds back, and an ottoman with three seats, 
beneath which are snugly stowed the sex 
tants, becomes available. On the wall 
behind, at the head of the stairs, there is 
room for three small bookshelves. The com- 
panion and staircase are also good places in 
which to hang framed cards of ship's nun- 
bers and signal-flags, or anything else you 
may wish to refer to quickly from the deck, 
Part of the staircase is panelled, while the 
companion is lined with blue Utrecht velvet. 
! The deck-house itself is a comfortable 
sitting-room by day and a little drawing- 
room by night. After dark it is lighted by 
shaded’ candles fixed on arms in movable 
‘brackets, which are not ornamental, and can 
be stowed away in a drawer during the day, 
when they are not required. Here at least 
‘four people can lie down, or a larger number 
can sit and read or write or work in comfort 
| Te great desideratum in a cabin where many 


‘a long evening has to be spent during the 
‘winter months in the Sovth. In a heavy 
‘gale, with the wind howling through the 
rigging and the sea breaking over the vessel, 
the sudden contrast on coming in here to 
warmth, comfort, and beauty from the cold 
wet deck, is very striking. 
“Tt is xearcely necessary to remark that in 
a cabin of this description, containing a large + 
number of ornaments and knickknacks and ‘ 
small articles, such as clocks, inkstands, and | 
candlesticks, everything, however trifling, 
must be secured by means of screws or invi- ‘ 


«sible wires, or must be inserted in a velvet 


block and thus fastened to the table or man- 
iece or sideboard on which it stands. 
. With these precautions, even in the roughest 
weather, nothing can be overturned unless 
some fastening gives way. I remember very 
well paying a visit to one of the prettiest 
yachts atloat, as she lay in harbour, each of 
her eabins looking like a little boudoir ; and 
I have also a lively recollection of going for 
a sail in the same yacht afew days later, 
when all looked bare and wretched, when 
there was not a chair to sit down upon, and 
when the pretty sofas were covered with 
ornaments hastily removed from the shelves 
and sideboards and propped up behind sofa- 
cushions, which were continually falling down 
and allowing the vases to upset, strewing the 
ground with flowers and soaking the carpet 
_ With water. The stores meanwhile broke 
loose from the lockers. and the owner’s clothes 
and other articles tumbled ont of the drawers, 
which were not fitted with suitable fastenings. 
_ Now, in the writing-table, also situated in 
the deck-house, every drawer shuts with a 
spring, and cannot well be left open, except 
through gross carelessness, The same remark 
applies to other drawers and cupboards or 
board the yacht. 

‘We now descend the staircase already 
described, and enter the saloon, whieh: is) the 
largest cabin in the yacht, the looking 
glasses with which it is fitted increasing it 
apparent. 5) The plants arranged at th 
foot of the main-mast, and the ivy traine 
round it and along the base of soine of th 
panels, grow from double tin boxes or trough 
an arrangement which prevents the pos= 
bility of the roots getting sodden, and allow 
of the inner box being easily removed whe 
the contents require watering. So well doc 
this plan answer, that many of the sau 
plants have been on board year after yea 
The outside of the boxes is hidden by gi 
wickerwork, which produces the effect + 


plants growing out of a basket. 
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“The walls of the saloon are covered with | between them. The chairs and sofas in the 
The carpet is a thick saloon are covered with Utrecht velvet, 


-cretonne. 


t 
the proper time into an elegant little sofa. 


The writing-table serves as a dressing-table 


Axminster, of a small, somewhat confused, | which looks and wears well, while what is | on the removal of the top or lid, while all the 


Persian pattern; this material we have found ; known as its otherwise objectionable ten- 


washing and toilet requisites are hidden by 


amount of room. 


from experience to be the best, as affording a _ deny to ‘cling’ is of great advantage on a | covers that roll back on themselves without 
1 


firm hold for the feet in bad weather, and | rough day. 
stains less readily than anythi 
niotnres_ witl =———- 


occupying an unnecessa 


“The ports by which the saloon is lighted | The walls are covered with chintz, and hung 
reed wel leaki ss. sides. With a |_with photographs, Arundel Society’s publica- 
: * Reged sims 


— 


Keepsak 


3 
nit 


Fair Geraldine 


Al ; 
[Fonds | Tanta | Coke Fi 


‘But udge of him by an all events, we know 


if 
Seal peer, holding a staff | white hair, under a black cap. 
on hangs ® 
described as having a kerchief on his head, and | talk about himself in his sermons. 


& great cap with flaps to button under the | 
tied + waist by a penny girdle, from | of three or four pounds by 


7 e kind of face he | 
wing, though he has lawn sleeves | had—long, with a greyish beard, aquiline 
looks more like an old | nose, large eyes, small mouth, and seanty 

He was a. or else I had not been able to have preached 


tern. rwards he is | homely preacher, and did not secruple to 


“«My father,” he said, “‘ was a yeoman and 


an: old threadbare frieze’ gown, | had no lands of his own ; only he had a farm 
round the year at the utter- 


pitch, Us state of leather, hang his Testa- | most; and hereupon he tilled so much as 
ment iirc of spectacles without a case. kept half a dozen men. He had walk fora 
Tn some , perhaps, he sometimes, 

‘he had laid le the paraphernalia of | kine. She was able and did find the king a | 
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he king’s_ wages. 
buckled his harness. when he went unto 
Blackheath Field. She kept me at school, 


before the king’s majesty now. She married 
my sisters with five pounds or twenty nobles 
apiece, so that he brought them up in godli- 
ness and fear of God. He kept hospitality 
for his poor neighbours, and some alms he 
gave to the poor.” 

Of his own early use of the erossbow he 


hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty | gives the following account :— 


Digitized by Goog le 


“In my time my poor father was as 
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“The walls of the saloon are covered with ! between them. 
tapestry-cretonne. The carpet is a thick | saloon are covered with Utrecht velvet, 
Axminster, of a small, somewhat confused, | which looks and wears well, while what is 
Persian pattern; this material we have found | known as its otherwise objectionable ten- 
from experience to be the best, as affording a : dency to ‘cling’ is of great advantage on a 
firm hold for the feet in bad weather, and rough day. 
showing stains less readily than anything | “The ports by which the saloon is lizhted 
else. The pictures, with the exception of a | are fitted with looking-glass sides. Witha 
few water-colours brought from my husband’s | little ornamentation in the shape of real 
rooms at Oxford and from my own nursery at : coarse lace—muslin is of no use, for it gets 
home, are mostly sketches of various places ; untidy in a day, or almost in an hour— 
we have visited, made on the spot by friends. | brightened up by a few bows, they form a 
They are all carefully screwed to the wall : pretty frame tor the glimpses of scenery, or of 
with flat plates, so that it is impossible for i shipping, presented to the view as the vessel 
them to be accidentally moved. The various | glides through the water. 
articles on the ceiling, which are mostly | ‘‘ Each port is provided with a strong iron 
curiosities brought from the islands of the : shutter, which can be screwed down in case 
Pacific and elsewhere, are suspended by very | of need. Why these shutters should have 
short strings attached to hooks. However j received the unpleasant and somewhat 
much, therefore, the vessel may be rolling, | ominous name of ‘dead-lights’ I have 
they do not sway about unpleasantly. Té | never been able to discover. It is certain 
every addition to one’s collection is hung up, ‘ that the terrors of many an anxious, sleepless 
or has a place found for it at once, much | night have been greatly increased, if not 
packing-up and many a breakage will be | actually originated, by the announcement 
avoided, while advantage may be taken of a | made by the stewards to the passengers that 
wet or idle day to make any rearrangement , ‘the captain has given orders for the dead- 
that may be desirable. Thus, as months and : lights to be shipped.’ 


The chairs and sofas in the | 


years roll on, your walls and ceilings and | 
shelves become a record, if not of your past ; 
life, of many a delightful voyage and pleasant | 
incident ; so that, if lying in your berth or | 
on a sofa, weary or unwell, you raise your | 
eyes, you may feel sure that they will rest on , 
zome object which will awaken agreeable | 
thoughts and memories, and possibly divert | 
your mind from the troubles of the moment. | 

“IT may, perhaps, here remark that it is | 
impossible, in my opinion, to insist too | 
strongly on the superiority of papered or 
eretonne-covered walls, hung with pictures, | 
over Penels of any kind, of which the eye | 
soon becomes weary, however handsome or { 
elaborate they may be, and in which it is ; 
impossible to make any change. A few nice ; 
water-colour drawings or prints, or even! 
ciromo-lithographs and photographs, do not : 
evst so much as good wood: panelling: and I 
t' ‘nx every one will agree that they must be ! 
more interesting to look upon during a long 
or even a short voyage. , 

“The round table and the large lamp both 
work on gimbals, and therefore move readily | 
in any direction, according to the motion of | 
the vessel. The sideboard is provided with a 
rail, to prevent plates, dishes, and glasses ; 
being thrown off by a sudden Iurch or an | 
unusually heavy roll. Through the half 
looking-glass in the comer—or, more strictly 
speaking, from behind it—the dinner is 
handed in from the kitchen. Thus, even on 
the roughest day your food almost always 
reaches you in safety. 

“< Four of the arm-chairs are screwed firmly 
to the floor, so that in heavy weather the ; 
occupants are safe, while four, or even eight, | 
ordinary chairs can be lashed securely 

1 


‘The kitchen, or rather galley, is lined 
with 
provided with a stove combining the maxi- 
mum of heat for cooking with the minimum 
of external radiation. All the pots and 
pans are carefully secured, so that there is no 


chance of their rolling about—a remark | 


which also applies to the things in the pan- 
try, where cups are hung on hooks, glasses 
are slid into grooves, plates are laid on re- 
cessed shelves, fixed at an angle which pre- 
vents their contents tilting out, and arranged 
so methodically as to present a certain 
beauty of their own, on a background of 
polished pitched pine, relieved by dark teak 
fittings. The latter materials are also used 
for the bulkheads of the officers’ and ser- 
vants’ cabins, and on the staircase leading 
upwards to the deck-house, which I have 


; already described. 


“A long narrow passage, leading from the 


| saloon to the engine-room, and to all portions 
| of the vessel farther aft, does not 


resent a 
fitting field for decorative art to display itself. 
The panels are of polished mahogany, with 
Plenty of hooks on which to hang things to 
dry, and shelves overhead for gun-cases, 
cigars, ete. The engine-room is panelled in 
the same way, all the tools being arranged 
neatly along the walls, while the brass and 
steel work of the engine itself, shining like 


: silver and gold, gives an air of brightness and 


cheerfulness to the scene. 

“Beyond the engine-room, but of cours 
separated from it by a door, is a berth whic 
really forms Part of the passage to which I 
have referred. This berth makes a pretty 
sitting-room by day and a sleeping-berth by 
night, a comfortable bed being converted at 


itched pine, has a tiled flaor, and is | ral 


the proper time into an elegant little sofa. 
The writing-table serves as a dressing-table 
on the removal of the top or lid, while all the 
washing and toilet requisites are hidden by 
covers that roll back on themselves without 
occupying an nnecessary, amount of room. 
The walls are covered with chintz, and hung 
with photographs, Arundel Society’s publica- 
tions, ete. One corner is occupied by quite a 
respectable-sized wardrobe, which, being 
covered with a sheet of looking-glass, has the 
effect of making the cabin seem far larzer 
than it is. Under the sofa-bed are two larve 
drawers ; under the knee-hole_writing-table 
are many smaller drawers ; and beneath the 
washstand are two capacious cupboards ; so 
that there is more room for stowing away 
clothes than in most ordinary bedrooms. 

“A still smaller berth, adjoining the one 
just described, can be made pretty and 
serviceable during the day by shutting the 
washstand under the bed, and by opening out 
a table made to fold against the wall. Some 
bookshelves, a few flowers in fixed vases, 
i; and one or two bright chromo-lithographs 
| make such a cabin as this quite a comfort- 
jable little study, and the same remark 
applies, of course, to thé other berths gene- 


ly. 
“'The children’s nursery is in reality one 
i large cabin, but to draw its curtains is to. 
‘ convert it into two large berths—a dressing- 
‘ room, and a little sitting-room near the fire. ° 
‘“©A bath-room, lined with orange-coloured 
| American cloth, and provided with an extra. 
| yellow glass to fit over the ordinary scuttle, 
: makes an excellent dark-room for developing 
‘photographs. A tank for distilled water 
‘and a small sink with indiarubber tubing 
; are easily managed, so that no mess need he: 
; made even when the yacht is rolling sliz]:tly. 
In the odd corners shelves with holes are 
| fitted for the bottles of chemieals, while in 
yet another corner is the medicine-chest, the 
contents of which can be seen at a glance. 
| The state-room, or Principal sleeping 
‘cabin, presents no special features, except 
: that by a judicious arrangement of lookine- 
' glasses it is made to appear nearly double its 
| Teal size, while the dears are entirely con- 
cealed. Japanese tea-trays, cut up and 
fitted together in the form of a cabinet and 
wardrobe, make a picturesque and solid 
piece of furniture, the wings containing 
rawers, and the centre forming a convenient 
and serviceable escritoire, with pigeon-holes 
| at the back. The walls of the state-room are 
covered, like those of the smaller berths, with 
| tapestry-cretonne, and are hung with photo- 
i graphs and small pictures. A few curios 
nd knickknacks, a bookshelf or two, a 
: little lace here and there, and, whenever 
: possible, an abundance of flowers, distributed 
in small vases and pots, complete the decora- 
tion.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN PAPER” AND ST. PAUL'S CROSS. 


HEN as a bishop Latimer preached at | 
the Cross, he would appear in episcopal | 
a) J. But if we may judge of him by an 
old engraving, though he has lawn sleeves i 
anda fur tippet, he looks more like an old 
watchman than a spiritual peer, holding a staff 
on which hangs'a lantern. Aiterwards he is 
described as having a kerchief on his head, and 
@ great cap with flaps to button under the 


By Rey. Dr. Stovcutoy, 
PART II. 


a bishop, stood up in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
to preach to the people. 

Mt all events, we know the kind of face he 
had—long, with a greyish beard, aquiline 


nose, large eyes, small mouth, and scanty 
f Be e) y 
He was a 


white hair, under 4 black cap. 
homely preacher, and did not scruple to 
talk about himself in his sermons. 

“* My father,” he said, ‘‘ was a yeoman and 


harness with himself and his horse, while he 
came to the place that he should receive 
the king’s wages. I can remember that I 
buckled’ his harness when he went unto 
Blackheath Field. She kept me at school, 
| or else I had not been able to have preached 
before the king’s majesty now. She married 
j my sisters with five pounds or twenty nobles 
, apiece, so that he brought them up in goilli- 


chin, wearing an old threadbare frieze gown, | had no lands of his own; only he had a farm ' ness and fear of God. He kept Hospitality 


tied round the waist by a penny girdle, from 

which, by a strip of leather, hany his Testa- 

ment and a pair of spectacles without a case. | 

In some such dress, Jethaps, he sometimes, 
le 


after he had laid aside the paraphernalia of | 


most; and hereupon he tilled so much as 
kept half a dozen men. 
hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty 


kine. She was able and did find the king al 


He had walk fora 


| of three or four pounds by year at the utter- | for his poor neighbours, and some alms he 


gave to the poor.” 

Of his own early use of the crossbow he 
| gives the following account :— 
“In my time my poor father was os 
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delighted to teach me to shoot as to learn 
any other thing, and sol think other men 
aid their children. He taught me how to 
draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and 
not to draw with strength of arms as other 
uations do, but with strength of the body. + I 
had bows bought me according to my age 
and strength; as I increased in them, so my 
bows were made bigger and bigger, for men 
shall never shoot well except they be brought 
up init. It is a goodly art, a wholesome 
kind of exercise, and much commended in 
phisic.” 

He was fond of the country, and liked to 
refer to rural districts, Leicestershire in par- 
ticular, and to employ various illustrations 
taken from husbandry. In 1549 he preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross three sermons on the 
“Plough,” which unfortunately are lost; but 
there is preserved a famous discourse on the 
** Ploughers.” In it he speaks of God's field, 
God’s ploughed land, that is to say, God’s 
Church, and of the good seed sown in it. 
«<In my country in Leicestershire,” he says, 
«*the ploughman hatha time to set forth, and 
to assay his plough, and other times for 
other necessary works to be done.” So he 
would have ministers always at work, plough- 
ing, sowing, harrowing; now casting the 
.people down with the Jaw and threatenings 
of God for sin; now ridging them up again 
with the gospel of promises of God’s favour ; 


now weeding them by telling their faults and | 


mak: them forsake sin; now clotting 
them by breaking their stony hearts, and by ; 
making them supple-hearted, and making 
them to have hearts of flesh—that is, soft 
hearts, and apt for doctrine to enter in. 
Preaching he compares to meat, “‘not straw- 
berries, that come but once a year, and tarry 
not long, but are soon gone.” Country folks 
coming to London would 


ther round the | 


other men’s goods, is not full of envy and 

hatred, is not malicious, is not cruel, 1s not 

merciless.” Touching on London ayain, he 
‘ says, ‘ This land is not for me to plough, it 

is 100 stony, too thorny, too hard for me to 
' ploveh. What shall Dlook for among thorns 
. but pricking and scratching? What among 
! stones but stumbling? What, I had almost 
‘ said, among serpents but stinging?” Hawk- 
, ing, hunting, carding, dicing, on the part of 
| bishops, come in for bold censure; and he 
portrays them placed in palaces, couched in 
courts, ruffling in their rents, dancing in 
their dominions, burdened with embassies, 
and the like. But enough of this good man; 


he Ped 
made personal enemies, and this helped to 
drag him to the stake. 
After Tyndall’s Testament had been widely 
j circulated in England there was a great 
| gathering in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Tunstal, 
Popish Bishop of London, had bought up 
numerous copies, which he caused to be burnt 
publicly as a warning. This strange kind of 
conflagration took place in May, 1530. As 
j trees were budding and birds were singing in 
| the fields and hedges all round the metro- 
‘polis, in the centre of the city Tyndall's 
translations were heaped on a huye pyre, and 
| the leaves and bindings crackled in the flame. 
It was a stupid proceeding. The devil, as he 
| often does, outwitted himself.‘ This burn- 


nce in it, being generally called a burn- 
Ing of the Word of God, that people from 
thence concluded there must be a visible 
contrariety between that book and the doc- 
trine of those who handled it, by which both 
their prejudice against the clergy and their 
‘desire of reading the New Testament was 
| increased.” Well it might. 
It. has been truly said by Dr. Simpson, in 


a heavy price for his faithfulness. He ; 


‘and then 


ing,” says Burnet, ‘‘ had such a hateful ap- | 


zabeth, when the tables were turned 
again. The queen came one day to hear 
Dean Howell preach. There was a great 
crowd, and the very reverend divine attacked 
the use of images, handling them roughly. 

Up jumped her Majesty from her seat in 
the royal gallery, crying out ‘Leave that 
alone.” Whether Mr. Dean did not or j 
would not hear, he went on, as the reformers ' 
were wont to Jo, exhibiting the evils of | 
superstition. She burst out again, ‘‘To your 
text, Mr. Dean,” raising her voice higher 
than before. ‘‘To your text, leave that; 
we have heard enough of that. To your 
subject.” 

‘he poor dignitary lost his self-possession, 
coloured up, stammered out incoherent words, 
al to stop. The queen went off 
in a great rage; and who should be at her 
side but the Spanish Ambassador, who 
certainly did not like such preaching an 
more than she did. Protestants, it is said, 
were in tears. Archbishop Parker had pity 
on the preacher and took him home to dine 
at Lambeth. Whatever might be the im- 

rudence of the dean, it was inexcusable 
insolence on the part of the queen to treat 
him in the manner described, and similar 
insolence she displayed on another occasion ; 
but twenty-six years afterwards we find him, 
by royal command, giving notice at Paui’s 
Cross of the defeat of the Spanish Annada. 
We may conclude that he was selected on the 
ground of his office as dean. 

Near the Croas stood the Shunamite's 
House, so called because in it the preachers 
were lodged, and had entertainment provided 
for two days before and one after the delivery 
of the sermon. The house was kept by a 


, draper in Watling Street, whose wife enter- 


Cross to hear sermonising like that with no | his interesting ‘‘Chapters on the History of . 
small relish ; and as for citizens, there was ; Old St. Paul's,” that a full history of Paul’s 
strong meat for them, spiced with very hot | Cross would be a history of religion in 
pepper of rebuke and exhortation. ‘‘ Now ; England. Here, as in some great panorama, 
what shall we say of these rich citizens of : the most illustrious forms pass before our 
London—what shall I say of them? Shall I! e yes—kings, queens, prelates, preachers, in 
«all them proud men of London, malicious ; their habit as they lived, and as they were 
men of London, merciless men of London? : figured in the grim dance of death upon the . 
No, no, I may not say so, they will be ; cloister walls, hard by. 
offended with me. Yet must I speak, for is There was a fray round the spot in 1553 on ' 
there not reigning in London as much pride, | Queen Mary’s accession, and the Popish 
as much covetousness, as much cruelty, as | preacher named Bourne had a dagger hurled 
much oppression, as much superstition as was | at him. He would have lost his life, it is 
in Nebo? Yes, I think, and much more too. | said, had not a court favourite thrown him- 
Therefore, Isay, repent, oh London ! Repent, | self on the steps and kept back the people 
repent!” What a to-do was there e in | until the priest was carried off in safety. | 


London at a certain man because he said, 
and indeed at that time on a just cause: 
« Bur ,” quoth he, “nay, butterflies, 


Bradford and Rogers, afterwards Protestant | 


martyrs, were present, and calmed. the in- 
furiated congregation with mild words, taking 


Lord, what a to-do there was for that word. | Bourne between them, and guarding him | 
«And yet would God they were no more than | from the pulpit stairs to the Grammar Schoo! | 
butterflies! Butterflies do but their nature ; | door just by. Preachings still went on, not ; 
the butterfly is not covetous, is not greedy of | Protestant but Papist, until the accession of | 


tained Richard 
and weary, to take his 
He was a bachelor, and the lady told him he 
ought to marry, and she could find him a 
capital wife. She recommended him her own 
daughter, who had neither ‘‘ beauty nor _por- 
tion,” and turned out no better than Xantippe. 
She did no honour to his scholarship, if we 
are to believe the story that when two 
learned friends came on a visit, she called 


‘cooker when he came, wet 
place in the pulpit. 


: for her learned husband to rock the cradle. 


King Charles 1. heard a sermon at the 
Cross. Soon after that the service was shifted 
from the open air to the Cathedral choir. 
May the 4th, 1643, saw the Cross pulled 
down, and the Book of Sports burned on the 
spot by the common hangman. 

Authors of publications now issued in 
es by the Religious Tract 
Society reach audiences all over the world, 
and it is interesting to compare this preaching 
from the press with the proclamation of truth 
to some few hundreds who sat and listened 
on the benches round St. Paul's Cross. 

(THE END.) 


numerous langu 


Leaving School for Canada. 


GIVE him a farewell cheer, boys, 
With genuine schoolboy zest, 

As he steps from your ranks to-day, boys, 
With his face to the far far West. 


He is young and untried, your comrade, 
But his faith and hope are strong, 

And he knows that the brave in spirit 
Must conquer through God ere long. 


‘Only a lad of fifteen, boys, 
And slender and small for that; 

With hands unused to more serious tools 
Than the oar and the cricket bat. 


The “ pluck ” of his English fathers 
Will give to his sinews might ; 

The blood of the old sea-rovers 
Will strengthen his soul for fight. 


Little he knows of the running 

To be made in Life’s earnest race, 
But he never came in as laggard 

At football or paper chase ; ‘ 
And he who is keen in play, boys, | 

At work should hold foremost place. 


The creed of his native island 
Shall ever his actions rule ; 

The law of his manhood’s honour 
Shall be the code of his school. 


And I think when he roams the prairie, 
Or rests by a forest-king, 

His thoughts will be flying far, boys, 
On Memory’s eager wing. 


He will dream of his merry schoolmates, 
He will muse on his early home ; 

And a glow from his youth shall gladden 
The sterner time tocome. ~ 


So give him a hearty cheer, boys, 
As he leaves your ranks to-day ; 
The echo of kindly voices 
Will follow him all his way. 
JESSIE M. E., SAXBY. 


Our Artist's Sketches at Poole.—Station of the 


A QUAINT old town is Poole, 
and startling indeed are 
the changes in its surround- 
ings. When the tide is in 
the picturesque group of roofs 
and mast the side 
of a beautif 
face is vs 
island and pleasant promon- 
tory. When the tide is out 
the lake has shrunk to a nar- 
row creek, meanderizg through 


a wide expanse of ssthetic- 
grey mud. There is no deny- 
he mud in Poole Harbour, 


.0.P. Lifeboat No. 2. 
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ani the best thing to do is to admit it boldly 


and make a feature of it ! 

The harbour nevertheless is a safe and 
good one, and the town, once the largest in 
Dorset, has a long history. During the 
Hundred Years War with France it was the 
site of one of those magazines of the third 
Edward that so often required replenishing ; 


and it sent its two members to Parliament | 


from the time of Henry VI. until these latter 
reforming days. Its ships were always found 
among the English fleets from the days of 
the siege of Calais to those of the Armada, 
And by land it fought successfully as well as 
by sea. In the Cromwell wars Poole was 
Parliamentarian, and withstood all attempts 
at capture. 


by fraud. He entered into communication 
with Sydenham, “captain of the watch,” to 


In 1642 the Ear! of Crawford, : 
failing force, endeavoured what he could do: 


betray it. Sydenham told the governor. 
Crawford sent on £40 as a bribe, then £100, 
all of which was duly pocketed, and an 
“arrangement made that the Royalists were 
to come at night on 20th February, blow a 
horn, and be admitted. They came. 


bridge, and the guns “from a new half- 
moon” opened on the rest, who fled, leaving 
their comrades captured or killed. No won- 
der ‘‘ Charles the Second destroyed its walls.” 

In the protection days the old town was 
not free from its smuyzlers ; indeed on one 
| Occasion, in 1747, some smugylers attacked 
_ the custom-house, and coolly walked off with 
| its store of contraband tea. 

The coasting trade now keeps the harbour 
alive ; a century ago it was the Newfound- 


_land trade that made its wharves gay with | 


shipping. In 1797 one of the Poole brigs 


Half | 
_ of them had entered when up went the draw- : 


got into our naval history. She was the 
General Wolfe, bound to Newfoundland, 
captured by a French privateer, who took off 
the captain and his men and left her witha 
prize erew of a dozen Frenchmen and her old 
mate Wellstood, a man and a boy. The 
three Poolites resolved to recapture the ship, 
, and did so. The Frenchmen were set upon 
in detail and safely handcuffed, and the two 
men and a boy triumphantly brought the 
; brig into Cork Harbour and sent the captured 
prize crew to the prison at Kinsale ! 

Poole is admirably placed as a port of 
| succour, being within easy distance of all the 
dangerous points along the wide gap between 
Old Harry and the Needles. It is therefore 
well fitted to be the station for a lifeboat; 
and, as our readers are aware, the ‘ Boy's 
Own” Lifeboat No. 2 has done good service 
since it bean its career there in 152. 


fl 


LIFE IN THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE: 
BEING MY JOURNAL KEPT THERE DURING A RESIDENCE OF SIXTEEN DAYS. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


Author of “ Battles with the Sea,” “ Twice Bought,” etc., etc. 


Saturday, 29th.—I am_ writing in the 
‘kitchen to-night to get the benefit of the 
fire, and I have it all to myself, as two of 
the men are asleep in bed, and the third is 
watching in the lantern. 

We began with breakfast to-day at eight 
o’clock. This is the regular hour. 
at one, and have tea at six. No spirits 
allowed, only small—particularly small— 
beer. Joseph Agnew is a tall teetotaler, by 
prnicesion as well as necessity. William 
Wither is a medium-sized teetotaler by 
necessity, though not by profession. David 
Laidlaw is ditto, besides being stout and 
fot namonrett All of them are quiet, 

indy fellows, and Wither plays the fiddle 
and the accordion. We shall get on famously 
tovether. 

To-day I sketched and painted from morn- 
ing till night. It was a splendid day, and, 
despite the light east wind, warm. Although 
nearly calm, a considerable swell comes in 
from the German Ocean, and this breaks in 
magnificent rollers on the rock. 
them could not be less than ten or twelve 
feet high when they curled over and fell with 
a@ splendid crash on the rocks, and rushed 
round the base of the lighthouse. As the 
sea, rose it drove me from my position on an 
outlying rock, where I had commenced an 
oil sketch of the lighthouse, so I took to 
pencil sketches of ‘‘ bits,” as painters express 
it. ‘Then I was driven to the iron-walk, or 
“rail.” Gradually the sea burst up between 
the bars and drove me to the foot of the 
ladder. Here I took to sketching the forms 
of the waves and masses of foam. It is a 
glorious opportunity for studying water in 
wild confusion. I retreated inch by inch 
before the advancing tide, disputing the 
ground until my toes were washed ; then I 
retired to my elevated library and blocked 
in some colour to be ready for work on Mon- 
day, the instant the tide lets me out of 
prison, 

When the tide was full to-day some of the 
large waves came on and did not break until 
they fell upon the tower, which received a 


distinct and tremendous shock on each occa. | 


sion of being hit by green water! What 


must it be in storm? Even to-day the spray | 


rose the height of the kitchen window, which 
is sixty feet from the rock. The men spend 
‘their leisure time in reading, smoking, and 


We dine ; 


Some of ; 


PART II, 


’ playing drafts. They tell me that they often 
weary; but they nevertheless appear to be 
; veh happy and contented. 

There is a curious fish in one of the 
pools, a sort of sucker, which is at present 
watching its wife’s spawn and will not let go 
its hold of the rock on any account. The 
men pulled it gently to-day, and said that 
, they have frequently done so, but it does not 

object or seem alarmed! I shall pay my 
respects to Mr. Sucker daily at low tide. 
His wife has been seen once beside him. It 
is supposed that she takes the night watch, 
or brings him food. 


Found several bits of old iron to-day that | 


had belonged to part of the machinery of the 
old beacon, There are many rings and iron 
| bars sunk into the rocks—relics of the building 
‘ of the lighthouse fifty-five years ago. It was a 
great as well as a dangerous work. One of 
the men found a piece ot tangle to-day which 
was nearly thirty yards long! It is a curious 
fact that the weather side (east side) of the 
tower is covered with mussels and green 
| weed, while the sheltered side is free from 
them. The men were much interested with 
the news I brought. I wonder what news 
jour next batch of papers will bring, and 
| when we shall get them ? 
|, At nine to-night I went down to the 
; iron rail and had a short walk. The moon 
was in her first quarter and shed a faint 
| ghostly ei tee over the sea, which is always 
| raging and roaring on the rock. It had just 
| fallen enough to admit of walking, but. kept 
; rushing under the rails all the time I was 
‘out. It felt romantically dismal to stand 
j above the rock, not yet Visible, which has 
| cost so many lives in days of old ; and it was 
; satisfactory to look up at the tall column and 
see the bright light blazing on the summit, 
giving guarantee that there shall be no more 
, wrecks there now. It is indeed a light ina 
dark place. Yet nothing is certain here 
| below. Only last week a steamer all but 
| ran straight on the Bell Rock in a fog, but 
, discovered her danger in time to back out. 
It was touch and go. The great fog bells 


sound cannot be heard at any great dis- 
tance. One of the seas which struck us 
| to-day caused the tower to vibrate so much 
that the partition in the kitchen rattled 
| again ! 


were booming, but it is believed that their | 


Sunday, 30th.—Rose betimes and break- 
fasted at nine o'clock. No church to-day—at 
least not of the wonted kind—but we had 
“church in the house ” of that sort which is 
described in God’s word as consisting of two 
or three met together in Christ’s name. The 
chief keeper, Joseph Agnew, sanz, read a 
chapter, and prayed, and we all joined. 
| About twelve we met again in the library 
and had a short service. It was peculiarly 
‘ interesting to join with such men in such an 
isolated spot to worship God. 

Between breakfast and dinner the tide was 
out, so I wandered over the little rock, getting 
as much exercise out of it as possible. By 
1,30 the waves drove me to take refuge in the 
lighthouse, and soon after the spot where I 
had been walking was a mass of the wildest 
foam. A pretty stiff and cold breeze has been 
blowing all day. Finding that the men ‘here 
are fond of argument, I have met them more 
than half way! 

Near Midnight.—I have been down on the 
“rails,” as the iron platform is called. The 
sea hax just left the rock and is raging round 
it. Whata sight! It is very dark, yet light 
enough to show the white foam bursting on 
the rocks and the weird desolation of the 
scence. It is positively awful. I had only to 
turn iny back to the hghthouse and iinagine 
it gone to enable me to realise as I have never 
done before what must have been some, at 
least, of the sensations of those who were ship- 
wrecked here in days gone by. The wind was 
chilling me fast ; the waves were rushing close 
up to my feet all round ; nothing was visible 
but the black sea and the foam. Ina few hours 
these rocks would be deep under the water. 
What fearful thoughts to one in such a situa- 
tion had there been no refuge nigh! Yet 
these or similar thoughts must often in former 
times have passed through the despairing 
breasta of hundreds who have perished on 
the Bell Rock. God have mercy on the ship- 
wrecked, and God, for Christ’s sake, put it 
into the hearts of those who dwell at home at 
ease and in comfort, to consider their terrible 
case. If we could get the nation concen- 
trated into one individual, and cause it to 
pass one stormy night on the Bell Rock, there | 
would be no occasion to plead the lifeboat 
cause in future ! z 

Monday, \st May.—Rose at 7.30. Break- 
fast over and ly to work at 9, but the 
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nails did not show above water till 9.30, and 
the rock was not uncovered till near 11. 

This morning the great event of cleaning 
the chimney came off! It has been smoking 
badly ever since I arrived. The kitchen is the 
only room with a fireplace init. The chimney- 
top rises above the lantern, so the man who 
works the rope above has a giddy position 
fo reach. The brush stuck in the ohinaney 
and occasioned a great amount of shouting, 
which when I first heard it sent my heart 
to my mouth, for we are usually so very 
quiet (as far as voices go), that I imme- 

iately thought of an accident, or the arrival 
of a boat from shore, either of which events 
would have been a telling break in the quiet 
monotony of our little world. 

The day was cold and cloudy, so that I found 
painting outside very disagreeable work. 

Got down to the rock about eleven, and 
had to give up about one. Just before dinner 
the men came down to take their daily exer- 
cise, having finished their work of cleaning 
lamps, etc., ete. They usually walk on the 
rails in single file. To-day one of them tried 
to catch fish, but failed. In a pool on the 
tock I saw two large fish of the sucker kind. 
They are grotesquely fat and round—about 
a foot long, with disproportionately large 
heads. I put the bait before the nose of 
one, but he would not bite. Then I wound 
the line round his body and gave it a tug 
in the hope of hooking him outside. The 
hook caught and turned him right round, 
but did not pierce the skin. He swam away 
quite unconcernedly to the other side of the 
pool after this rough treatment. I tried 
again with similar result. Then the dinner- 
bell, ringing out of one of the windows, 
arrested further action in this line. Our 
dinner yesterday was roast beef and plum- 
pudding ; to-day it was the roast beef cold 
with potatoes and butter. I had brought 
some essence of coffee with me. Got it out 
after dinner, and we had a cup all round. 
‘This we shall have every day. The men en- 
dered it much. I find they are fond of music. 

ot out a psalm-book and a copy of Christy 
Minstrel melodies, and had quite a musical 
afternoon. Read Stevenson’s book in the 
evening. Did not get my sucker visited to- 
day, as the tide drove me from the rock 

I had thought of paying my respects 


watch alternately three hours 
aé'a time during the night. Thus: Joseph 


by lighting up about eight | 


Amey begins 

o'clock, and stays till nine, this being a 
short watch. He whistles down by means 
of a tube-whistle at nine, and David Laid- 
law goes up to relieve him. The other two 
then turnin. Laidlaw watches till midnight, 
and whistles, when William Wither gets up 
and relieves him. Wither watches till three 
am., then whistles, and Agnew relieves him 
and watches till six, when it is time to put 
out the lights. They take the cooking alter- 
nately, and the man whose duty it is to cook 
is relieved during the day from all other work. 
This goes on for six weeks with each, when 
he goes ashore, and the fourth light-keeper 
comes off. Two weeks ashore and six on the 
tock is the regular routine for each man. 
There are four men attached to the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, one being always on shore while 
three are on the rock. 

Tuesday, 2nd May.—Got up at five this 
morning to paint a sky, just as the sun rose. 
The tile did not leave the rock till near 
twelve. The spot from which I am painting 
the lighthouse is a rock close to what is 
D on the chart of the Bell Rock ‘Port 
Hamilton.” To-day the neap tides began to 
tell. The tide did not go far back. While 
1 was painting every wave sent foam to 
within a few inches of ‘me, and one wash 
of the sea canght my left foot and drenched 
it. I had just commenced when one of the 
frhing-boats came to us. She entered 
* Port Stevenson” and rowed to the end of 
** Rae's Wharf.” A couple of letters were 
banded to me. News from home! I had 


not heard of the outer world since Friday 
last. Three days—it seems an age in these 
times of steam and telegraph ! 

Every ledge, and cove, and creek on this 
little rock is named. The names were 
given during the building of the lighthouse, 
in 1807—10. There are four channels on the 
four opposite sides of the reef, by which 
boats may approach the lighthouse at low 
water or half ebb. These are, on the north, 
Wilson’s Track, leading to Port Boyle, in 
which is Duff's Wharf; also to Port Ste- 
venson, in which is RKae’s Wharf. The said 
ports being small holes just sutticient to float 
a boat when the tide is half out, and the 
wharfs being iron gratings, or ways, of im- 
mense strength to resist the sea. The bars 
that support them are bars of iron two-and- 
a-half inches square. Yet these are some- 
times carried away by large rocks thrown 
up in storms. Rocks of several tons weight 
are now lying in one of the channels, and 
will have to be blasted out of the way. 
Then there is Gloag’s Track, leading to Port 
Hamilton, on the east ; Macurich’s Track, 
on the west; and Taylor’s Track, or the 
Fair Way, on the south. Both of these 
lead to Port Erskine and Hope’s Wharf. The 
ledges are too numerous to enumerate ; but I 
may mention Sir Kalph the Rover's Ledge, 
Pillan’s Ledge, Cunningham's Ledge, Bal- 
four’s Ledge, the Abbot's Ledge, and the 
Last Hope. This last is a ledge on the east 
side, and was so named because it was the 

int to which the men crowded, or were 

riven, by the rising tide on the memorable 
occasion when one of the boats had been 
carried away, and the two remaining were 
not able to hold all the party. The men 
on this occasion would in ail probability 
have fought for these two remaining boats, 
because it was certain that a number equal 
to one boat’s crew must have been left on 
the rock to perish. But succour was mer- 
cifully sent at the last moment. A fishing- 
boat came past and rescued them. Made 


a sketch in oil of the Last Hope, with the ; 


sea breaking furiously over it. 

Our dinner to-day was an Irish stew, 
made by William Wither, and most excel- 
lent it was—although his first attempt. 
Had tho essence of coffee after it, as usual. 
The’ men evidently appreciate this beverage. 
After dinner I again painted till the tide 
drove me into the tower. We purchased a 
few small codlings and poddlies from the 
fishermen. Fish have not yet come to the 
rock, it is too early in the season; but there 
are plenty in summer. The tide forbids a 
visit to the suckers. Next week we shall 
have the spring tides again. 

We captured a bird. It is a stupid crea- 
ture, but is in very unfavourable circum- 
stances for the exhibition of its powers, 
mental or physical, except those of eating 
and drinking. . This evening Wither got 
out his song-books, and we sang duets for an 
hour. He has good yoice and a good ear. 
Our view here is enlivened sometimes by 
ships and solan geese. Read my psalm 
this morning in the lantern. The sun was 
shining brightly, so I tried the reflectors 
and found them to be powerful burning- 
glasses. Wither told me that he knew a 
ight-keeper once who was one day standing 
in the lantern cleaning the windows with his 
back to the reflectors, when he became sud- 
denly aware of an unusual heat, and clap. 
ping his hand to the part he found that his 
trousers were on fire. I believe the story, for 
I myself set fire toa piece of tow by means 
of one of the reflectors to-day. 

As the cat watches the mouse so do we 
watch the tide. It is no sooner out than 
we rush forth and revel on the rocks like 
seals as long as possible. But there is some- 
thing sternly peremptory, though slow, in the 
manner in which the tide orders us back to 
prison; and there is something ludicrously 
unwilling, yet obedient, in the manner in 
which we go. 

(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 143. 
By HF. L. MEYER. 


[BLACK. | 


Yj 
aa 
a b e. 
| WHITR. | 


5+3=8 pieces. 


White tc play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


SoLUTIONS. 

ProsieM No. 139.—1, B—B 4, PxB (or 

a, 6). 2, Kt—B 3, any move. 3, P—Q 5 
mate.—(a) Px Kt. 2, Bx Kt P, any. 3, B— 
Q7 mate.—(b) P—K 4. 2, Kt—B 3, B—B3. 
3, BxP mate. (The only defence against 1, 
| B—Q 3 is P—R 4.) 
PROBLEM No. 140.—1, B—Q 2, KxR. 
:2, Kt—B 6 mate, KxKt. 2, B—K 3 mate, 
'‘BxBorKt. 2, R—K 4 mate, KtxKt. 2, 
BxB mate, Kt—Q 2. 2, Rx Kt mate, Px 
R. 2, Kt—K 6 mate, Px Kt. 2, Kt—B6 
' mate. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

J. W.—Campbell’s position, which some 
Americans call the “cutest draw,” first ap- 
peared in the year 1862, thus: White, K— 
;QKt 5; B-K Kt5; Ps—Q R 4, Q Kt 2, 
iQ Kt6,Q4. Black, K—K B8; Ps—Q Kt2, 
'Q3, Q4, KKt6, KR 6. White to play, 
and draw. 

J. B.—The problem by J. C. J. Wain- 
' wright is not in eight, but in nine moves, and 
{is not very difficult, but clever: — White, 
‘K—QB8; B—K Req.; P—QR5. Black, 
{K—QR sq. ; R—Q R2; Psp—QR3, QKt2, 
1K 4,K Kt6, White mates in nine moves. 

+ ©. J. W.—That the K can have seven flight 
j squares in a two-mover, as mentioned some 
' time ago, is shown by F. C. Collins in the 
| following position :—White, K—Q R7; Rs— 

Q Bsq.; KR7; B-QB3; Ps—Q5, K 4, 

K Kt7. Black, K—Q2; R-K3; Kt-Q7; 

Ps—Q Kt 4, Q 3. White mates in two 

moves.—This composer has also produced an 

end-game composition in the style of No. 133 

of page 539, thus: White, K—K sq. ; Q—K 

5; Ba—QR3,QR4; Kt—K6; Ps—Q Kt2, 

QB3, Q5, K 3, KB2, K Kt3, KR6 

Black, K—K sq.; Rs—Q RB 9q., K R 8q.5 

Bs—Q 8, K Kt 4; Kt—Q R2; Ps—Q R3, 

Q Kt 2, QB2, Q2, K2,QB7,K R2. 

White to play,-and mate in two moves. 

Orrmar Nemo. — Ihre zweite Aufgabe 
] wird auch bald erscheinen. 


ENDA. — 1, 
There never was such 
an animal as a flying 
dragon,norcouldthere 
have been. There were 
no muscles to waggle 
the wings. The mus- 
cles used to work the 

of a bird are 
mammal used .to 


arms. 2 Jersey 
part of Normandy, and 
with it conquered us 
in 1066!! It never be- 
longed to Irance, for 
France, as we under- 
staud it, did not then 
exist. France as a 
country is not nearl, 

as old as England. 
Charles the Great was 
a German, and in his 
days what is now 
France was part of the 
‘Western Empire. The 
myth that made bim a Frenchman and called him 
Charlemagne is now srploded. You should consult 
Freeman's ‘“ ‘aphy of Europe,” or any maps of 
the early kingdoms of the Continent. 


A _WOULD-BE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. —In Sylvanus 
Thompson's “ Hlectricity,” published by Macmillan ; 
orin ‘Spon’ 's “ Workshop Receipts,” third series, » Fou 
will find what you want in the storage way. e 
subject is too technical for us to treat in this column. 
All the electric information in “‘ Workshop Receipts” 
is up to date; and the new instruments, coils, tele- 
phones, microphones, photophones, etc., are de- 
scribed. It is a five shilling book. 


Ex CuLto Ropur.—Black the inside of the telescope- 
tube. Take a little lampblack and mix it up with 
a few drops of gold size, making it just liquid enouzh 
to hold together, and no more. Then add a few 
drops of turpentine so as to make it paintable, and 
put it on the brass with a camel-hair brush, 


Topacoo.—Sir Henry Roscoe's ‘‘ Primer of Chemistry,” 
price one shilling, of Macmillan and Co., Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. 


R L. M.—You might blacken the writing if you were 
ie it over with a weak solution of sulphuric 
ac 


J. C, W.—The existence of Vulcan is doubted by most 
astronomers, but the search for it is kept up. A 
mysterious star has been seen more than once where 
Vulcan ought to have been, but the observations 
have not been verified. There is no reason why 
Vulean should not exist. 


M. N.—A cadet's uniform costs twe pounds. 
at the headquarters of the regiment, 48, ‘rinebhry ary 
Pavement, E.C. 


A. BLACKBURN (Toronto).—To prepare canvas for 
painting grind together equal quantities of well- 
dried white-lead and whiting with five parts of raw 
linseed oil, and add to the mixture one part of 
bolled linseed oil. Lay it on thickly, and when it is 
dry scrape off from the back any colour that may 
have passed through. Then give the canvas another 
coat, and when that is hard and dry rub it down 
smooth with pumice-stone and water. The second 
treatment has then to be applied. Grind up 
two parts of white-lead, two parts of whiting, and 
one part of burnt ochre, with a little pumice in raw 
oll, mixing in with it a little gold size and turpen- 
tine ; ind give the canvas two or three coats, wait- 
ig for each to dry before apy lying its successor. 
Fears rnb the ground smoot! pumice-stone 
and water. 


No. | 


| premium is pai 


The object 
and then yc 
which suits your tast 


FLoss.—There was a 
July parts for 1832. 


series of 
Your be: 
SPEs.—1. There is no truth wha 
postage 
2 The lir 
Aytoun’s “Execution of Mon 
EGG CoLLECTOR.—The plate of 
Birds,” 
Warne and Co., 


there 


j Minnow. 
Mice Cage” 
2. See ow iT 

| and a bait kettle. 


1. The article on “How to Make a White 
s in the September part for 1882 


F, A. H.—1. Get the “Guide to Legal Examinations,” 
obtainable at every stationer’s shop in Chancery 
Lane. 2. It depends on the preminm, but where no 


'y much less than that of qualif, a doctor. 


J, E. T.—See ‘‘ The Musical € . in the 
part for March, 1885. It tells you all about harmoni- 
cons and tumbleronicons, and so forth. 

AsTRONOMER.—1. We had articles on “ How te 

x in the June part for 1884. 2, U: 
green or red glass. 


ng as 


AN AMATEUR:—Phe articles by Mr. Wood on 
and Preserving Beetles" were in the Novemb 
for 1881. 

H. SNow.—1. No. 2 The coloured plate of “Bo, 
Pets” was in the March part for 1861. 

P. U.G.—Make your ‘‘catch-’em-alive-oh” by smearing 
paper with thick treacle, or treacle, boiled oil, and 
gum, 

. G. F.—If you will refer to the indexes you will find | 
we have given many mixtures for graph-making. ° 
There is one in the May part for 1885. 


Monrror. soother was the author of “The Falls of 
Lodore.” 2. merican Humour,” price two 
shillings, in Cassell’s Red Library. 

Ptr. W. BecK.—The coloured plate of ‘‘ The Wreck of 
the Medusa” was in the November part for 1883. _ It 
is still in print, and obtainable at published price, 
sixpence plus postage. 


EMIGRANT.—You cannot be far wrong in taking 


and so should calculate your expenses accordingly 
You should allow at least as much as your ‘passage- 
money for land travelling afterwards. Australia is 
like Europe—a large place, and not all contained in | 
one of its senports, as some people seem to think. 


A YOUNGSTER.—Do not trust yourself in a canoe 
under eight feet long; and have at least a thirty- 
inch beam. 


primer of Geology, published by Macmillan and Co. 


Rusty Saw.—Dissolve half an ounce of cyanide of 
potassium in a wineglass of water, and immerse the 
steel in the mixture until all the dirt and rust is 
cleaned off it. Then make a paste of Castile soap, 
cyanide of potassium, whiting, and water, and brush 
the article well over with it. 
rusting coat it with boiled linseed oil and let it dry 
on; or dissolve an ounce of camphor in two pounds 
of hog’s lard, and after skimming it stir in as much 
blacklead as will make it look like iron. Rub the 


twenty-four hours before you clean them down 
with a linen cloth. Machinery sent abroad is coated 
with this blackleading. 


E. 8, THOMSON.—Get one of the. 
published by Messrs, Cassell, 
yngman. 


A Be.rast Boy.—You cannot become proficient in 
shorthand without practice; and practice means 
that some one, knowingly or not, is reading or 
speaking for your convenience. This being under- 
stood, you can teach yourself shorthand from several 
of the books. Pitman, of Paternoster Row, will send 
you list and prices on ‘application. 


©. 8. T.—At Leamington, No. 61, The Parade, there is 


ivil Service guides 
ord, Warne, or 


keep collections of pictures in order at so much pe! 

year. For any “restoring” for good or ill you think 
fit to give your pictures you might in the first in- 
stance apply to them, as being handiest and probably 


reasonable 


be 


and we have 


by Henry 8 


the cost of becoming a solicitor is | 


our 
passage to Melbourne, but you are more Mikely to! 
find employment in one of ‘the up-country towns, | 


RYECROFT OLIVER. —Get Professor Gefxie'’s shilling i 


To keep'steel trom ; 


articles over with this stuff, and leave them for | 


a firm, Holyoake and Coates, that undertake to. | 


enclosed was the e 
mu can study botany a a 
est you'can then follow furthest. 


articles on’ Lawn Tennis in the June and 
st plan would be to refer to them: 


atever in the statement about used penny 
fr 


juently said so in th 
hither, Evan Cameron, 


columns. 
are from 


trose, 


Bi In “Outdoor 
published 


birds aud 


rds’ Eggs is out 
mnard, price 
e illustrations of many 0} 


f print. 
hteenpence, 
f the 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH.—Promotion is much more likely to 

e rapid in an ordinary line regiment than in one 
of the crack corps. Speaking generally, the older 
the regiment the its reputation, and prece- 
ctability. 


Such a plate has been in hand for 

author of “ Othere, the Old 3ea 
ongtellow. You will find it fa 
rds ‘of Pas under the title of “The Disco- 
of the North Cape.” 


SISTER . (another one, and on much the same 
quest, too).—I8 it not a little too bad? Do yeu, 
then, think we ought to remember every dine of 
verse we have ever read, and be able to give the 
reference for it at a moment's notice? Fortunately 


we can answer you on this occasion, but please do 
not assume that we remember all’ John Dryden. 
the 


The words end first stanza of “ Alexander's 


Sat, like a blooming Eastern 
| In flower of youth and beauty's ‘pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair ; 
‘None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserve the fair.” 


F. Brock (Londonderry), The mechanism makes no 
difference. You must not carry a gun without a 
licence. Get Dr. Stables’s book on “the Dog,” pub- 

| lished by Dean and Son, 160A, Fleet Street, #.0. 


‘ Percy F.—There is a ehilling book on ‘<Btushroom 
cee for Amateurs,” published by Gill, 170, Strand, 


= Apply to W. 8. Lincoln and Son, New Oxford 
Street and Holborn ; or sce the cover of our monthly 
part. 


| A. BRADFIELD. — The explanation fs given in the 
| articles. You follow the lines and not the spaces. 
! Many of the old mazes are on the same principle. 
i 


G._E, B. (Carlisle.)—The plate of Knots was in the 
February part for 1884. 


P. L. C.—Give the map a coat of gelatine size, and 
; then varnish it with white varnish or artist’s copaL 


Jock B.—What do you consider the seaside? South- 
end? Sheerness? Southend is the nearest. You 
can buy a map at any railway-station, and maps 
specially, suited fer bicyclists are sold at’ the bicycle 

Try Goy, of Leadenhall Street, E.c. 


A. B. A.—Banish madness from your mind and leave 
the dog alone. 
THE YOUNG ENTOMOLOGIST.—We have given a coloured 
plate of British Moths, and also articles on them. 
we the part for June, 1883. 


P. DEACON (Ottawa).—The plate of Birds’ Regs was in 
the second volume, which is now out of print in 
part form. 


; PsYCHE.—Try Rutley's “ Mineralogy,” price two shil- 
lings, published by Murby, Ludgate Circus Grn- 
geon’s “Botany” and Skertchly's *‘Geolo; game 
publisher, price one shilling. There are no Gooke at 
the prices you name, but you might Ret second- 
hand at the prices, Henfrey's “Botany,” sixteen. 
shillings, published by Van Voorst; Geikie 
logy,” published by Macmillan ; or Bristow's 
alogy,” published by Longmans. There are some 

good ‘books on the subjects | in the advanced series 
| published by Collins and Son, price half-a-crow 
each—‘ Mineralogy,” by J. H. ‘Collins : “* Botany,” 
by J. Cleland; and “Geology,” by John Young. 


HERCULES.—The book on seamanship used by naval 
cadets is that by Sir George Nares, published. by 
Griffin and Co., The Hard, Portsmouth. 


Tona (Rouen).—1. Yes, you can enlar: » pro- 
portionately. 2. Get Dickens's : the 
{| Thames,” price one shilling, «‘ idan 


and Co, 


Price One Px 7 
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DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 
_ By Tavnor Barnes Rep, 

ray “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER I11.—GONE ! 

the difficult to picture (' horror and dismay 


| Pe followed the terri!) to the football 
fin our last « 
‘or two Th he was, as if 
ion of horror “Stand back, sir! A jolt like that may prove fatal!” 
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Mr. Freshtield bounded to the side of the 
prostrate boy. 

“Stand back and give him air !” cried 
the master as the school closed round and 
gazed with looks of terror on the form of 
their companion. 

He lay with one arm above his head 
just as he had fallen. His cap lay a 
pr or two off where he had tossed it 
before making his tinal charge. His eyes 
were closed, and the deathly pallor of his 
face was unmoved by even a quiver of 


ie. 

“ He’s dead !” gasped Farfield. 

Mr. Freshtield, who had been hastily 
loosening Forrester’s collar, and had 
rested his hand for an instant on his 
heart, looked up with a face almost as 
white as the boy’s and said, 

“Go for the doctor! — and some 
water.” 

Half a dozen boys started—thankful to 
do anything. 

Before the ring could close up again the 
ungainly form of Jeftreys, still panting 
from his run, elbowed his way to the 
front. 

As his eyes fell on the form of his victim 
his face turned an ashy hue. Those who 
watched him saw that he was strugglin, 
to speak, but no words came. He 5! 
like one turned suddenly to stone. 

But not for long. 

With a cry something resembling a 
howl, the school by a sudden. simulta- 
neous movement turned upon him. 

He put up his hand instinctively, half 
deprecatingly, half in self-defence. Then 
as his eyes dropped once more on the 
motionless form over which Mr. Fresh- 
field was bending, he took half a step for- 
ward and gasped, “I did not—” 

Whatever he had intended to say was 
drowned by another how] of execration. 
The sound of his voice seemed to have 
opened the floodgates and let loose the 
pent-up feelings of the onlookers. A 
score of boys rushed between him and his 
victim and hustled him roughly out of 
the ring. 

“Murderer !” cried Scarfe as he gave 
the first thrust. 

And amidst echoes of that terrible cry 
the Cad was driven forth. 

Once he turned with savage face as 
though he would resist and fight his way 
back into the ring. But it was only for 
amoment. It may have been a sudden 
glimpse of that marble face on the grass, 
or it may have been terror. But his 
uplifted hand fell again at_his side, and 
he dragged himself dejectedly to the out- 
skirts of the crowd. 

There he still hovered, his livid face 
always turned towards the centre, drink- 
ing in every sound and marking every 
movement, but not attempting again to 
challenge the resentment of Eis school- 
fellows by attempting to enter the awe- 
struck circle. 

It seemed an age before help came. 
The crowd stood round silent and motion- 
Jess, with their eyes tixed on the poor 
lifeless head which rested on Mr. Fresh- 
field’s knee ; straining their eyes for one 
sign of animation, yearning still more for 
the arrival of the doctor. 

Mr. Freshtield did not dare to lift the 
form, or even, beyond gently raising the 
head, to move it in any way. How 
anxiously all watched as, when the water 
arrived, he softly sponged the brow and 
held the glass to the white lips. 

Alas! the dark lashes still drooped 
over those closed eyes, and as each 


” 


moment passed Bolsover felt that it 
stood in the shadow of death. 

At last there was a stir, as the sound of 
wheels approached in the lane. And pre- 
sently the figure of the doctor, accom- 


panied by Mr. Frampton, was seen 
running across the meadow. _ 
As they reached the outskirts of the 


crowd Jetireys laid his hand on the ave- 
tor’s arm with an appealing gesture. 

“T did not mean—” he began. 

But the doctor passed on through the 
path which the crowd opened for him to 
the fallen boy’s side. 

It was a moment of terrible suspense 
as he knelt and touched the boy’s wrist 
and applied his ear tohis chest. Then in 
a hurried whisper he asked two questions 


of Mr. Freshtield, then again bent over | 


the inanimate form. 

They could tell by the look on his face 
as he looked up that there was hope—for 
there was life ! 

“He's not dead!” they heard him 
whisper td Mr. Frampton. 

Still they stood round, silent and mo- 
tionless. The relief itself was terrible. 
He was not dead, but would those deep- 
fringed eyes ever open again $ 

ie doctor whispered again to Mr. 
Frampton and Mr. Freshtield, and the 
two passed their hands under the pros- 
trate form to lift it. But before they 
could do so the doctor, who never took 
his eyes off the boy’s face, held up his 
hand suddenly and said, “No! tter 
have a hurdle,” pointing to one which lay 
not far off on the grass. 

A dozen boys darted for it, and adozen 
more laid their coats upon it to make a 
bed. Once more, amid terrible suspense, 
they saw the helpless form raised gently 
and deposited on the hurdle. A sigh of 
relief escaped when the operation was ! 


over, and the sad burden, supported at: 


each corner by the two masters, Scarfe, 
and Fartield, began to move slowly to- 
wards the school. 

“Slowly, and do not keep step. Above 
all things avoid a jolt,” said the doctor, 
keeping the boy’s hand in his own. 

crowd opened to let them pass, | 
and then followed in mournful procession. ' 

As the bearers passed on, Jeffreys, who 
all this time had been forgotten, but who 
had never once turned his face from 
where Forrester lay, stepped quickly for- 
ward as though to assist in carrying the , 
litter. 

His sudden movement, and the start- 
ling gesture that accompanied it, discon- 
certed the bearers, and caused them for 
a moment to quicken their step, thus im- 
parting an unmistakable shock to the 
precious burden. 

The doctor uttered an exclamation of 
vexation and ordered a halt. “Stand 
back, sir!” he cried, angrily, waving 
Jeffreys back ; “a jolt like that may be 
fatal !” 

An authority still more potent than 
that of the doctor was at hand to prevent 
a recurrence of the danger. Jeffreys was 
flung out of reach of the litter by twenty 
angry hands and hounded out of the pro- 
cession. 

He did not attempt to rejoin it. For 
a moment he stood and watched it as it 

ssed slowly on. A cold sweat stood on 
his brow, and every breath was a gasp. 
Then he turned slowly back to the spot 
where Forrester had fallen, and threw 
himself on the ground in a paroxysm of 


mage and misery. 
t was late and growing dark as he re- 


entered the school. There was a strange 
weird silence about the place that con- 
trasted startlingly with the usual even- 
ing clamour. The boys were mostly Wn 
their studies or collected in whispering 
groups in the schoolrooms. 

As Jeffreys entered, one or two small 
boys near the door hissed him and ran 
away. Others who met him in the pas- 
sage and on the stairs glared at him with 
looks of mingled horror and aversion, 
which would have frozen any ordinary 
fellow. 

Jeffreys, however, did not appear to 
heed it, still less to avoid it. Entering 


: the Sixth Form room, he found most of 


his colleagues gathered, discussing the 
tragedy of the day in the dim light of 
the bay window. So engrossed were they 
that they never noticed his entrance, and 
it was not till after standing a minute 
listening to their talk he broke in, in his 
loud tones, 

“Is Forrester dead 1” 

The sound of his voice, so harsh and 
unexpected, had the effect of an explo- 
sion in their midst. 

They recoiled from it, startled and half 
scared. Then, quickly perceiving the 
nerader, they turned upon him with a 

owl, ; 

But this time the Cad did not retreat 
before them. He held up his hand to 
stop them with a gesture almost of 
authority. 

“Don't !” he exclaimed. “T’ll go. But 
tell me, some one, is he dead ?” . 

His big form loomed out in the twi- 
light a head taller than any of his com- 
panions, and there was something in his 
tone and attitude that held them back. 

“You will be sorry to hear,” said 
Scarfe, one of the first to recover his self- 
control, and with a double edge of bitter- 
ness in his voice, “that he was alive an 
hour ago.” f 

Jefireys gave a gasp, and held up his 
hand again. 

“Is there hope for him, then ?” 

“Not with you in the school, you mur- 
derer!” extlaimed Farfield, advancing 
on the Cad, and striking him on the 
mouth. 

Farfield had counted the cost, and was 
prepared for the furious onslaught which 

e felt certain would follow. 

But Jeffreys seemed scarcely even to 
be aware of the blow. He kept his eyes 
on Scarfe, to whom he had addressed his 
last question, and said, 

“You won't believe me. Ididn’t mean it.” 

“Don’t tell lies,” said Scarfe, “ you did 
—coward !” 

Jeffreys turned on his heel with what 
sounded like a sigh. The fury of his 
companions, which had more than once 
been on the point of breaking loose in 
the course of the short conference, vented 
itself in a howl as the door closed behind 
him. And yet, some said to themselves. 
would a murderer have stood and faced 
them all as he had done? 

The long night passed anxiously anc 
sleeplessly for most of the inhabitants oi 
Bolsover. The event of the day hac 
awed them into something like a commo1 
feeling. They forgot their own petty 
quarrels and grievances for the time, anc 
thought of nothing but poor Forrester. 

The doctor and Mr. Frampton neve! 
quitted his room all night. Boys whc 
refusing to go to bed, sat anxiously, wit] 
their stud nore Open, eager to catch th 
first sound proceeding from that solem 
chamber, waited in vain, and droppe: 
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asleep where they sat as the night gave 
lace to dawn. Even the masters 
overed restlessly about with careworn 
faces, and full of misgivings as hour 
passed hour without tidings. 

Atlength—it was about ten o’clock,and 
the school bell was just beginning to toll 
for morning chapel—the door opened, 
and Mr. Frampton stepped quickly out 
of the sick-room, 

“Stop the bell at once!” he said. 

Then Forrester must still be living ! 

“How is he?” asked a dozen voices, 
as the head master passed down the cor- 
ridor. 

“There is hope,” said Mr. Frampton, 
“and, thank God ! signs of returning 
consciousness.” 

And, with that grain of comfort, 
wearied Bolsover filed slowly into 
church. 

As Mr. Frampton reached his study 
door he found Scarfe and Fartield wait- 
ing for him. 

“Well?” said he, wearily, seeing that 
they had something to say.. “Come in.” 
ey followed him into the room. 

“Ts there really hope?” said Scarfe, 
who really loved the injured boy. 

“I think so. He never moved or 
showed sign of life, except the beating of 
his heart, till an hour ago. Then he 
moved his head and opened his eyes.” 

“Did he know you, sir?” 

“The doctor thinks he did. But every- 
thing depends now on quiet and care.” 

“We wanted to speak to you, sir, about 
the—the accident,” said Fartield, with a 
little hesitation. 

“Yes. I have hardly heard how it 
happened, except that he fell in attempt- 
ing to collar Jefireys. Was it not so? 

“Yes, sir,” replied Farfield. ‘“But—” 

“Well, what}” asked Mr. Frampton, 
noticing his hesitation. 

“We don’t feel sure that it was alto- 

ther an accident,” said Farfield. 

“What! Do you mean that the boy 
was intentionally injured?” 

“Jeffreys might easily have run round 


whole field to himself, and no one even 
near him behind.” 

“But was it not Forrester who got in 
front of him ?” 

“Of course he tried to collar him, sir,” 
said Scarfe ; “but he’s only a little boy 
and Jeffreys is a giant. Jefireys might 
have fended him off with his arm, as he 
did the other fellows who had tried to 
stop him, or he might have run round 
him. tead of that”—and here the 
speakers voice trembled with indigna- 
tion—“ he charged dead at him, and ran 
right over him. 

r. Frampton’s face clouded over. 

“Jeffreys is a clumsy fellow, is he 
not?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Scarfe ; “and if it had been 
any one else than Forrester we should all 
have put it down to his stupidity.” 

“You mean,” said the head master, 
“that he had a quarrel with Forrester ?” 

“He hated Forrester. Every one 
knew that. Forrester used to make fun 
of him and enrage him.” 

« And you mean to tell me you believe 
this big boy of nineteen, out of revenge, 
deliberately ran over young Forrester in 
the way you describe ?” 

said Farfield, 


“Fm sure of it, sir,” 
be coapy, 

“No one doubts it,” said Scarfe. 

Mr. Frampton took an uneasy turn up 
aad down the roem. He hated tale- 


bearers ; but this seemed a case in which 
he was bound to listen and inquire 
further. 

“Scarfe and Farfield,” said he, after a 
Tong pause, “you know of course as well 
as I do the nature of the charge you are 
bringing against your schooltellow—the 
most awful charge one human being can 
bring against another. Are you prepared 
to repeat all you have said to me in 
Jetireys’ presence to-morrow, and before 
the whole school ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said both boys. 

“It was our duty to tell you, sir,” said 
Scarfe ; “and only fair to poor young 
Forrester.” 

“Nothing less than a sense of duty 
could justify the bringing of such a 
terrible accusation,” said the head 
master, “and I am relieved that you are 
prepared to repeat it publicly—to-mor- 
row. For to-day, let us thank God for 
the hope He gives us of the poor sutterer. 

‘ood-bye.” 

Much as he could have wished it, it 
was impossible for Mr. Frampton, wearied 
out as he was with his night’s watching, 
to dismiss from his mind the serious 
statement which his two senior boys had 
made. The responsibility which rested 
on him in consequence was terrible, and 
it required all his courage to face it. 

That afternoon he sent for Mr. Fresh- 
field, and repeated to him th substance 
of the accusation against Jetfreys, ask- 
ing him if he had noticed anything cal- 
culated to confirm the suspicion expressed 
by the boys. 


Mr. Freshfield was naturally very much ; 


startled. 

“Tf you had not mentioned it,” he 
said, “I should never have dreamed of 
such a thing. But I confess I have 
noticed that Forrester and Jetireys were 
on bad terms. Forrester is Amischiovous 
boy, and Jeffreys, who you know is rather 
a lout, seems to have been his_ special 
butt. I am afraid, too, that Jetfreys’ 
short temper rather encouraged his tor- 


; mentors.” 


him. Anybody else would. He had the ! 
| Mr. Frampton ; 


“Yes, but about the accident,” said 
FS hes were on the ground, 
you know. Did you notice anything 


then?” 


“There was a little horseplay as the ; 


sides were changing over at half-time. 
Forrester, among others, was taunting 
Jeffreys with a bad piece of play, an 
threw something at him. I was rather 
struck by the look almost of fury which 
passed across Jeffreys’ face. But it 
seemed to me he got better of his feelings 
with an effort ane went on without heed- 
ing what was said to him.” 

“That was not long before the acci- 
dent?” 

“ About a quarter of an hour. His run 
down the field at the last was really a 
good piece of play, and every one seemed 
surprised. But there was any amount of 
room and time to get past Forrester 
instead of charging right on to him. It’s 

ossible, of course, he may have lost his 
head and not seen what he was doing.” 

Mr. Frampton shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well,” said he, with a dejected look, 
“T wish you could have told me anything 
but what you have. At any rate, to- 
morrow morning the matter must be 
faced and decided upon. Jeffreys is 
unpopular in the school, is he not?” 

“Most unpopular,” said Mr. Freshfield. 

“That will make our responsibility all 
the greater,” said the head master. “He 
will have every one’s hand against him.” 


“ And you may be quite certain he will 
do himself injustice. He always does. 
But what of Forrester ?” 

“He is conscious, and has taken some 
nourishment ; that is all I can say, except, 
indeed,” added Mr. Frampton, with a 

roan, “that if he lives the doctor says 
it will be as a cripple.” 

The day dragged wearily on, and night 
came at last. Most of the boys, worn 
out with their last night’s vigil, went to 
bed and slept soundly. The doctor, too, 
leaving his patient in the charge of a 
trained nurse, specially summoned, re- 
turned home, reporting hopefully of the 
case as he departed. 

In two studies at Bolsover that night, 
however, there was no rest. Far into the 
night Mr. F Fanipton paced to and fro 
across the floor. His hopes and ambitions 
had fallen like a house of cards. The 
school he had been about to reform and 
regenerate had sunk in one day lower 
than ever before. There was something 
worse than dry-rot in itnow. But Mr. 
Frampton was a brave man; and that 
night he spent in arming himself for the 
task that lay before him. Yet how he 
dreaded that scene to-morrow! How he 
wished that this hideous nightmare were 
after all a dream, and that he could 
awake and find Bolsover where she was 
even yesterday morning ! 

The other watcher was Jeffreys. He 
had slept not a wink the night before, 
and to-night sleep seemed still more im- 
possible. Had you seen him as he sat 
there listlessly in his chair, with his 
gaunt, ugly face and restless lips, you 
would have been inclined, I hope, to pity 
him, cad as he was. Hour after hour he 
sat there without changing his posture, 
cloud after cloud chasing one another 
across his brow, as they chased: one 
another across the pale face of the moon 
outside. ; 

At length, as it seemed, with an effort 
he rose to his fect and slipped off his 
boots. His candle had burned nearly out, 
but the moon was bright cnough to light 
his room without it, so he extinguished 
it and softly opened the door. 

The Pastage was silent, the only sounds 
being the heavy breathing somewhere of 
a weary boy and the occasional creaking 
of a board as he crept along on tiptoe. 

At the end of the passage he turned 
aside a few steps to a door, and stood 
listening. Some one was moving inside. 
There was the rustle of a dress and the 
tinkle of a spooninacup. Then he heard 
a voice, and oh, how his heart beat as he 


listened ! 
“Tm tired,” it said, wearily. 

That was all. Jeffreys heard the 
smoothing of a pillow and a woman’s 
soothing whisper hushing the sufferer to 
rest. 

The drops stood in beads on his brow 
as he stood there and listened. 

In a little all became quiet, and pre: 
sently a soft, regular breathing told him 
that some one was sleeping. 

He put his hand cautiously to the 
handle and held it there a minute before 
he dared turn it. At last he did so, and 
opened the door a few inches. Tho 
breathing went regularly on. Inch by 
inch he pushed the door back till he could 
cateh a glimpse in the moonlight of the 
bed, and a dark head of hair on the pil- 
low. An inch or two more and he could 
see the whole room and the nurse dozing 
in the corner. Stealthily, like a thief, he 
advanced into the room and approached. 
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the bed. The sufferer was lying motion- 
less, and still breathing regularly. 
Jeffreys took a step forward to look at 
his face. At that moment the moon- 
light streamed in at the window and lit 
up the room. 
noticed that the patient was awake, and 
lying with eyes wide open gazing at the , 
ceiling. Suddenly, and before Jeffreys 


could withdraw, the eyes turned and met ! 


his. For an instant they rested there | 
vacantly, then a gasp and a shriek of 
horror proclaimed that Forrester had 


recognised him. i 


In a moment he was outside the door, 
and had closed it before the nurse started 
up from her slumber. 

He had not been in his study a minute 
when he heard a sound of footsteps and 


Then, to his terror, he; whispered voices without. The boy’scry 


had reached the wakeful ears of Mr. 
Frampton, and already he was on his way 
to the sick chamber. 

Jeffreys sank down on his bed in an 
agony of terror and suspense. 
cry resounded in his ears and deafened 
him, till at last he could endure it no 
longer. * of * 


The boy’s | 


| Next morning when the school was 
athered in the hall after prayers, Mr. 

| Frampton, looking round him, missed 

. the figure that was uppermost in his 

i 

' thoughts. 

“Will some one tell Jeffreys to come 

here ?” he said. 

Mr. Freshfield went, but returned sud- 
| denly to announce that Jeffreys’ study 
‘was empty, and that a rope formed of 
sheets suspended from his window, made 
it evident he had escaped in the night 
| and quitted Bolsover 

(To be continued.) 


A STORY 


t eleven o'clock the camp had been 
hushed for two hours, and the watches, 
who lay silent and motionless on the 
edges of the grassy benches overlookin; 

the valley from ‘east and west, had 
been listening to the muffled clinking 
of the cow-bells on the ponies, the chat- 
tering and quacking of hundreds of 
ducks only a little way down the stream, 
the short husky snarl of coyote, and the 
far-off trumpeting of the great sand-hill 
cranes from beyond the hills to the 
northward. But now a new sound 
mingles with the drowsy melody of the 
‘ponies’ bells, and the watchers rise on 
their elbows almost at the same instant. 

* Ttisalow murmur and far-off rumbling 
that, though faint and distant, seems to 
shake the solid earth. One could fancy 
he felt the ground tremble beneath the 
tramping of many thousands of feet that 
were still afar off, while as the breeze 
freshens and dies away a heavy throbbing 
murmur swells full and distinct and then 
fades till it is lost, and the listener 
doubts if it be real or imagined. Those 
silent watchers well know what that 
sound means ; and calling to one of the 
young men, who still linger silently 
smoking around the largest of the camp 


fires, they bid him remove the bells from | 
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OF LIFE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


By W. H. WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER III. 


the ponies. The meaning of this order 
is well understood, and soon there is 
something of a stir in the little camp in 
ithe valley. The young men are busy 
‘cleaning up their puns, preparing their 
‘ bullet pouches, and filling their powder- 
‘horns, while those of the ponies that, on 
account of their speed and strength, are 
set apart for buffalo runners (and ex- 
empted from everything in the shape of 
. other duties, except such exercise as is 
: best calculated to develop pace and stay- 
ing qualities) are hurried away from the 
deep green marsh grass upon which they 
are gorging themselves, and given a light 
feed of dry oats. Saddles are overhauled, 
girths mended, and, in short, the whole 
;camp is busy with preparation for a 
| grand buffalo hunt. On their way down 
they had fallen in with a few straggling 


now there was a monster herd approach- 
ing, and the whole resources of the camp 
would be brought into requisition for the 
first grand hunt of the campaign. They 
knew, however, that there was no occa- 
sion to be in a hurry. The herd was 
coming from the south-west, and so was 
the wind, and from this they argued that 
the bellowing and tramping of a large 
herd, such as this evidently was, could 
be heard for several hours before the 
animals themselves came in sight. Be- 
sides this they had no desire to meddle 
with this or any other herd till they 
could make sure that a big band of 
Blackfeet were not hanging upon its 
flank. Their plan was to lie quiet and 
allow the game to pass as close to their 
camp as they might choose to come, 
and when they had nearly all passed, 
and they were satisfied that they were 
not already being hunted by Blackfeet, 
to fall upon the flank and rear of the 
herd and kill as many fat cows as they 
could take care of. 

Though it was not probable, from the 
rate iy which ee bafale mere 

rently approaching, that any wou 
Fighted before daybreak, there was no 
more sleep in the Cree camp that night. 
The feet of the “buffalo runners” were 
examined, and such of them as had worn 
smooth their hoof rims in travelling over 
the prairies, had little strips of hoop iron 
shaped something like ox shoes nailed 
to them with horse nails having un- 
usually large heads. All the ponies in 
Leigh’s outfit being properly shod and 


bands of from five to ten young bulls, but | 


' everything else being in a corresponding 
state of preparation, neither he nor his 
pee ple had any especial duties of this 

ind to make ready for the approaching 
hunt further than the catching, tying 
up, and feeding with dry grain of his 
fastest and stoutest ponies. Sut to sleep 
in such a camp would have been out of 
the question had they desired to do so. 
By one o'clock men, women, and _ chil- 
dren were stowing away enormous, 
breakfasts in the expectation of possibly 
passing the greater part of the next 
twenty-four hours without taking time 
to eat a mouthful. 

Roasted badger-ribs, roast, fried, and 
' stewed duck and prairie chicken, buffalo 
steaks, chicken and duck soup, hot ban- 
nocks baked before the fire, and strong 
coarse black tea, were the leading fea- 
tures of the breakfasts served in camp 
that morning, though it would be a 
strange sort of Indian camp that could 
boast of such breakfasts in these days. 

After breakfast the teepees were all 
struck, and everything belonging to the 
camp loaded into the carts. a dozen 
| heavily-laden carts containing the tee- 
pees, camp outfit, and such of the stores 
and baggage as might be dispensed with 
for a day or two, were sent ahead, taking 
a south-easterly course, the intention 
being to make camp as far beyond Black- 
foot Crossing as possible in case the 
| buffalo went in that direction. Should 
they, however, continue in a north- 
easterly direction the route of the cainp 
train was to be deflected farther froin 
the river, and camp made north of the 
crossing far enough to be well out of the 
way of the Blackfeet, and not too far 
from the hunt. 

Ermine Skin was giving his orders to 
this effect when Leigh suggested that, to 
prevent mistakes, a definite spot should 

e selected upon which to camp in case 
the herd should keep well toward the 
river. 

“There is a creek that runs through a 
deep valley and falls into the river about 
ten miles below the crossing. There is 
good feed and water there, and the place 
is well sheltered with timber. If the 
herd run down toward the river, let the 
camp be made there,” said the old chief 
quite understanding the value of Harry’: 
suggestion in the event of their having 
occasion to spend that night in dangerou: 
| proximity to their deadly enemies, as 
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any misunderstanding as to the place of 
rendezvous might lead to the destruction 
of both the camp train and the hunting 
party. 
It was only a little after two o'clock 
when the carts moved briskly out of 
camp, carrying with them enough of the 
women to manage the ponies and such of 
ine, children as could be of no use in the 
unt. 

The party now left in the valley con- 
sisted of all the men in the caravan, 
nearly all the more energetic and active 
of the women, who understood skinning 
and cutting up buffalo as well, and even 
better, than most of the men, and such of 
the children as were large enough to 
assist in these operations, as well as in 
loading or driving the carts and herding 
the spare ponies. 

The sound of the tramping and bellow- 
ing of the vast herd came nearer and 
nearer till it was almost deafening, but 
still day was breaking before the look- 
outs sighted the dark moving mass pass- 
ing camp three-quarters of a mile to the 
southward. Stealing quietly out of camp, 
the hunting party cante slowly down 
the coulee which bore to the south-east, 
knowing that they would have ample 
time to reach the spot where the herd 
were crossing it, and ride right among 
them with fresh horses. This of course 
was of great advantage, for then it would 
not trouble the ponies to keep Bp.with 
the game for a long distance. In fact, it 
is no great undertaking for a moderately 
good pony to gallop along as fast as a 
buffalo can, but in this sport the buffalo 
too often has from a quarter to half a 
mile start when he first takes the alarm 
and gallops off, in which case, of course, 
even a good pony is apt to be pretty well 
pez out by the time he has over- 
uled him. 

On this occasion, though the whole 
herd were steadily in motion, there was 
no panic existing. They were moving 
along quite leisurely, some of them even 
catching an occasional bite of grass on 
the march. It was evident that the 
Blackfeet had not disturbed the herd 
for several days, and still more evident 


that they were not then in pursuit of 
them; but at the same time Ermine 
Skin and Harry Leigh were none the 
less deterinined to fall only upon its 
flank and rear. By adopting this course 
they could simply follow the game as 
long as the animals travelled toward 
their camp (which was to be at the 
mouth of what is now known as Crow- 
foot Creek). But whenever they began 
heading too much to the north they could 
commence killing fat cows, and soon 
have loads ready for their carts to haul 
to camp. 

As the little party reached a point 
just above where the buflalo were 
crossing the ravine, it was discovered 
that they were heading rather too far to 
the north-east to suit the views of the 
hunters, and in order to turn them half 
a dozen young men were directed to} 
dash forward, and, by opening fire on 
the left flank of the herd, endeavour to 
turn them more directly toward camp. 
In the meantime the rest of the party 
rode up out of the ravine to show thein- 
selves, that the remainder of the buffalo ; 
wight be frightened into deflecting their 
course more to the southward. 

As they mounted to the level of the 
surrounding prairie, however, they saw 
that the herd was by far too large to 
be turned aside from stupidly following 
the lead of those in front ; and it was 
evident that the young men who had 

receded them had also recognised this | 
act, for they were galloping their ponies ! 
sharply along round the leaders of 
the herd, that were just beginning to | 
ascend the incline of a high ridge half 
a mile to the eastward. 

Rapidly the hunters gain upon the: 
; ponderous brutes that are now galloping 
- along, but still holding off toward the ' 
north-east. Dawn is fast widening into 
daylight, but a heavy white mist anBs | 
| thick upon hill, valley, and plain. The 
‘hunters and the buffalo both reach the 
crest of the hill at the same instant, 


and just then the first bright beams of 
| the rising sun cast a golden halo over 
, everything that breaks above the hori- 
,zon. The great black monsters are 


AT THE MORNING ELA* 


j magnified to ten times their own huge 


proportions, and the bright golden halo 
that surrounds each imparts to him a 
supernatural grandeur, which in inani- 
mate nature is wholly unattainable. But 
this was not the whole picture ; hunts- 
men and horses were also magnified and 
illumined, till those who beheld them 
from the plain trembled in silence with a 
vague superstitious awe. Now, whether 
of shadow or substance, the giant hunts- 
men dash into the opening ranks of the 
monster game, and one broad ruddy 
flash after another tells that the slaugh- 
ter has begun. Away they go, careerin 
along the ridge toward the south ti 
three black monsters, wrapped in golden 
blaze, lie motionless upon the misty 
heights. 

Of course, the peculiar optical illusion 
which impressed the beholders so forcibly 
vanished in a few moments. The herd 
were now turned into « course almest 
parallel with the general direction of the 
river, and as every moment was bringing 
them nearer to the spot fixed upon for 
the night camp, the firing ceased at once, 
and the hunters cautered steadily along 
on the flank of the great dark army as 
though no further hostile demonstrations 
were meditated. In the meantime the 
carts had soon come up with the three 
bulls that had been killed on the ridge 
at sunrise, but they only halted there 
long enough to remove the skin, tongue 
and sinews from each, leaving the rest of 
the carcasses to the coyotes, and then they 
jogged along as rapidly as possible in the 
wake of the herd. Later in the forenoon, 
after the ponies had been subjected to a 
long and rather brisk canter, the hunts- 
men commenced singling out the finest 
fat cows they could select and shooting 
them down. With such a great herd to 
choose from they were not long in 
slaughtering all they dare undertake to 


‘skin and cut up in such close proximity to 
ey 


their enemies. Presently, therefore, the 
halted, and saw the last of: the herd dis- 
appear to the eastward. 


(Tu be continued.) 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE SHETLANDS. ee 


+0 Jim! when are you yoing to be ready?” 
«med my chum, Willie Yorston, poking his 


© Fishing for small cval-fish along the shore—par- 
Leatarly where there is a tideway, 


By W. Forpyce CLARK. 


| head in at the door. ‘We'll be late if you 
don’t bear a hand. Alec has been waiting at 
the boat for these last ten minutes; do hurry 
up! 
“Control your emotions, my dear fellow,” 
T replied ; ‘‘ there's time enough yet for the 
sport. You really must learn to ‘possess 
your soul in patience,’ or you'll never get 
on in this—” 
My moralising was cut short by an im- 
| patient exclamation from Willie, as he 
slammed the door and hurried down to the 
; beach. I smiled at his annoyance and went 
, on leisurely with the supper I was taking 
j care todo ample justice to ere embarking on 
a midnight cruise with my impatient friends. 
In a few minutes I joined Alec and Willie 
on the beach ; the boat was launched, and 
soon we were skimming over the placid 
surface of the bay. It was almost midnight, 
, and we were going to the morning Ela. 
*Has the reader ever visited Shetland 
during the months of June and July? If 
“not, fie has missed a rare treat; for then 
| there is no night there. 


the few hours that the sun is 
below the horizon a soft twilight prevails—a 
faint quivering light in which objects at a 
considerable distance can be distinctly dis- 
cerned ; that portion of the twenty-four 
hours is night only in name—many a winter’s 
day is darker at noon. 

t is delightful to be abroad at this season. 
All is still; and one feels as completely 
alone—as far removed from the busy haunts 
of men—as if he were in the midst of an 
African wild. 

The night of which I write was glorious. 
Not a breath of wind rufiled the mirror-like 
| surface of the water, and no sound broke the 
stillness save the occasional barking of a dog, 
| Which came echoing from the shore we were 
ifast leaving behind; or the ery of some 
sea-bird which, alarmed at our unseasonable 
approach, rose from its resting-place on the 
litt and svared fora while over the boat as 
it dashed along, impelled by our willing 
hands. 

Now, for the benefit of those unacquainted 
with the Shetland Islands, let us say that 


| During 
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the usual time for going to the Ela is in the 
afternoon, as it ix immediately after sunset 
that the pilticks (coal-fish, two to three years 
old) ‘‘take” best. But just betore sunrise 
they also appear exceedingly willing to yield 
themselves up: and this morning, albeit we 
had been at the tishing the preceding even- 
ing, and met with fair success, we were 
going to have another turn at it, just—as we 
told our friends—for the fun of the thing, 

There was another objeet in view, how- 
ever, and on that point I will have to make 
a confession, 

The principal fishing-ground—the place 
best suited for the morning Ela—was alonz 
the shores ef a small isle, dist.nt from our 
homes about four miles; and this isle was 
the favourite resort of all kinds of sea-fowl, 
Here they made their nests, and brought ont 
their young, without molestation, except 
when some tidnicht marander happened to 
visit the isle and carry away a Iusketful of 
eggs. 

But this practice was strictly prohibited by 
tho proprietor, who, along with his factor, 
resided in a neighbouring island ; and report 
said that they were constantly on the watch 
during the hatching season to see that no 
eges were taken, as it mizht cause the birds 
to leave i and that was something the 
owner py no means wished. 

Now, ostensibly, we were going to the 
mominy Ela, lt really our object was to pro: 
eure some of the eves, which we knew would 
just be in prime condition. | We would take 

ut one or two out of each nest, and this 
would do no harm—so we aryucd—as the bird 
only leaves when the nest is entirely robbed. 

We had heard that the proprictor was from 
home on this particular evening, and hoping 
that the other ntleman would be sound 
asleep after his day's work, we set out for 
the isle with—I am ashamed to say—light 
hearts, and a feeling of pleasurable excite- 
ment. But we paid for it, as all wrone- 
doers do in the long run. An houw’s hard 
pulling brought us to the isle; and we at 
once set about catchin some pilticks, It 
would never do to come home without any 
fish, and it would be much better to cateh 
it before landing, so that we could make 
right off with the plunder as soon as it was 
‘hageed.” 

Our mode of fishing was this: Two of us 
sat in the stern of the boat, cach holding a 
couple of fishing-rods, and the other pulled 
the boat slowly alonz. The flies consisted 
of strong gut, to each of which were attached 
half a dozen stout brass pins bent in the form 
of hooks, and covered with a small quantity 
of white hair. 

The reason pins are used in preference to 
hooks is this: When the fishes are taking 
the flies very quickly, it is desirable that they 
should be unhooked as fast as possible; the 
hook is apt to stick and canse considerable 
delay, whereas the pin, being quite smooth, 
offers better facilities for the fish slipping off ; 
and another advantave is, that whena larger- 
sized fish than usnal takes the fly, the pin 
bends up, and no more injury is done. 

There were plenty of piltieks at the daa 
(submerged rock covered with seaweed) that 
night—oiten each of us would take in three 
or four at once, while as many more would 
be tugging at the other flies at the same 
time. ‘his went on for about half an hour, 
and by that time several hundreds of fine 

lay in the bottom of the boat. 

s now time to try something else ; 80, 
stowing away our fishing apparatus, we soon 
landed, and while one stuyed by the boat the 
others took a cuddie (small straw basket) 
each, and set out along the shore on bird-nest 
plunder intent, 

] was left to look after the boat, and cau. 
tioned at the same time to keep a sharp ont- 
Jook all around, and give tho alarm if 1 saw 
Any occasion. 

The night—or rather morning, for it was 
now close on two o'clock—was at the darkest, 
ind as I stood al? alone, hemmed in by the 


tall dark cliffs that surrounded the patch of 
beach on which the boat lay, a fecling of 
uneasiness began to steal over me. By the 
wild cries of the birds which were madly 
wheeling overhead, I knew Alec and Willie 
were making the best of their time; but as 
the minutes dragged slowly along and there 
was no sign of them returning, I became 
impatient, and wished we had never em- 
barked on such an expedition, 

What a clamour the birds were making! 
To my overstrained car it sounded louder 
than it really was; and suddenly it occurred 
tome that te wild chorus might be borne on 
the still night air to the neighbouring island, 
where the proprietor, Davies, resided 5 
but then I recollected that he y from 
home, and, such being the ease, his men would 
not, perhaps, be ov ivilant. 

Ever and anon I would strain my eye, first 
shorewards, then all around the horizon, and 
once or twice fancied I could see a boat 
coming in the direction of the isle, but it 
always turned out to be an illusion. 

I was repeating the verse of Tennyson's 
“Tn Memoriam,” where the poet makes 
reference to the ‘clock beating out the little 
lives of men,” when, prompted by the men- 
tion of the timepiece, } pulled out my wateh 
and saw that it was now half-past two 
o'clock, My compenions had been tully half 
an hour away!) What had become of them? 
In half that time they could have scoured 
the isle in all directions ; surely some acci- 
dent had befallen them. 

I could not leave the boat to go in search. 
The tide was rising fast, and our little craft 
y merely touching the shore; and I 
had ever to be pullin it a little nearer, as 
the water inch by inch erept up over the 
beach. My strenzth was not sufficient to 
pull it far enough up to be out of danger 
until I should return; and there was not a 
fathom of rope in the boat by which I could 
attach it to the shore. 

Five—ten minutes passed, and still no 
appearence of my companions. — Still the 
indescribable clamour of the birds went on 
overhead, and seemed to be momentarily 
inert 

Again I scanned the waters all around, 
and this time my gaze was riveted to the 
shore of the neighbouring island. 

Was that a boat I saw creeping along 
under the shadow of the overhanging clitis ¥ 
LT rubbed my eyes and looked again. Yes, it 
must he! 


It was ! a boat coming direct to the isle on ; 


which we were, and coming rapidly too! 

What was to be done? We had evidently 
been observed; the pursuers were on our 
track and would soon reach the isle. At any 
cost _T must vive the alarm. 

With a superhuman effort T hauled the 
boat half her own length up over the steep 
beach, and springing up a pathway in the 


No answer. Nothing but the ceaseless 
din of the sea-birds as they flew backwards 


I conld now 


The sitnation was serions, 
see the boat distinctly, coming dashing along ; 
in our direction. 

Running a little farther inland T again 
yelled, 

“ Boys! Boys! Where are you? We'll be 


caught as sure as ean be 
This time I heard an answering ‘“‘ Here— 
coming!” and at the same moment. saw 
Alec and Willie tearing frantically along, 
each with his caddie quite full of ¢ 
The nests were not xo plentifu 
imagined, and not caring to return empty- 
handed, my companions had been so en- 
grossed in their search that they had not 
noticed the flight of time, nor observed the 
approaching beat, undl it had covered more 
than half the distance between the islands, 
Down the cliff we rushed, many of the 
eggs tumbling out in the transit ; and soon 


Vas we had | 


‘could gcarcely grasp the oar. 


we were in the boat pulling wildly land- 
ward: 

“ We'll go—around—Rerg-a-point,” panted 
Willie, “and land at—Vaga, where we will 


ent—they won't know who we are.” 
sugeestion Was at once acted on, and 
we bent to the oars. By this time the pur- 
suing beat had rounded the south point of 
the isle we had leit, and was scarcely a 
quarter of a mile astern, 

‘The point to which we were bound was 
about a mile and a half distant, and we 
hoped to be able to reach it in time to land 
and make good our escape. We would lie 
in ambush until our pursuers had turned 
back, when we Salt again embark and 
proceed homeward at our leisure. 

The thought never once entered our minds 
that they might take the empty boat along 
with them! We were far too excited for 
ealm deliberation, our sole desire was to 
escape detection ; and in taking a direction 
almost opposite to that in which our homes 
lay, we hoped to be able in some manner to 
ballle our pursuers. 

At first we entertained a hope that they 
would tire of the chase and turn back. 

But this did not appear to be at all likel 
The boat was cominy dashing along and— 
actually gaining on us ! 

Yes, there was no doubt the distance 


between the boats was gradually wins 
less, and with renewed exertion we handled 


the oars, It was only a spurt. For a few 
minutes our little craft seemed to bound over 
the water, but our strength was failing. My 
back was aching fearfully, and my hands 
As I glanced 
at Alec, who was sitting on the seat beside 
me, I could easily sce by the way he was 
shifting his hands backwards and forwards 
hat. he was feeling the same as I. Willie, 
behind us, was plying both the fore- 
oars, and by the spasmodic jerks he was 
giving I knew the strain was telling on him 
also, As is usually the case, we had rowed 
too hard at first, and as a natural consequence 
our strength was soon exhausted. 

Two-thirds of the distance had now been 
covered, and the pursuing boat was scarcely 
five hundred yards astern. It was occupied 
by two men; and in the foremost, albeit his 
hack was towards us, we recognised Mr. 
Davies! Tho report of his almence from 
home had been false; and we bitterly re 
pented the mad folly that had led us to come 
on such an expedition, 

We were now close in with the land; five 
minutes more, and we would be on terri 


Jirma. 


Our spirits slightly rose ; we might escape 
even yet. 

All at once Alec, who was on the side of 
the boat nearest the shore, exclaimed, 

“Take care! Shoo!* Shoo! for merey 
sake! We are on the skerries !” + 

Too late! A rasping sound was heard 
under the keel, then a crash ; the frail planks 
yielded, and burst in as they came in contact 
with the i gsed points of the treacherous 
rocks ; and the water rushed into the boat. 

Immediately the little craft leant over, and 
T uttered a shriek as I was precipitated head- 
long into the water. The next moment 1 
experienced a terrific shock as my head came 
in contact with some hard substance, and al! 
the rest is blank, 

* * * 


“Throb! Throb! Throb!” 

« Hum—um—um,” incessantly. 

I opened my eyes and looked round. 1 
was lying in a comfortable bed in a strange 
room ; and my head was aching fearfull 

There was a stranve humming noise in my 
eara, which at first led me to it ine that 
the room was full of flies—a peculiar sound, 
which at times seemed to assume the form of 


* 


t Outlying rocks, which are covered at high water. 
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a melancholy dirge, to which the throbbing 
ot my temples kept time with sickening regu- 
larity. I pt my hand to my head and found 
it was tightly bandaged. he blind was on 
the window, and the room in semi-darkness, 
yet | knew it was daylight. I tried to get up 
in bed, but could not manage it; and lay 
iaek again with closed eyes, wondering 
where T'was, and what was the meaning of it 


Then I heard a door open; a kind face 
lent over me, and a gentle voice addressed 
te. 

“Poor boy ! how do you feel now?” 

“T can hardly tell,” I replied. ‘‘ Where 
am I? This is not my own bed, and you are 
ue my mother. What does it all mean?” 

‘Hush, lie quiet, don’t agitate yourself ; 
yoa will know all presently. Drink this.” 


Something was held to my lips which with | 
difficulty I swallowed, and soon I relapsed | 
into unconsciousness. 

When I again awoke I felt much better, 
and was soon able to know and understand , 
all. 
I was in Mr. Davies's house ; the lady who 
had nursed me was his wife. 

It appears that when our ill-fated craft 
came to grief on the skerries we had all 
three been precipitated into the water. 

My head had struck a submerged portion 
of rock, and was severely cut and bruised ; 
but my companions had escaped unhurt. 

We had been picked up by the pursuing 
boat, and carried to the ilaad, where every- 
thing was done for our comfort, and by those 
too whom we had treated as enemies. 

Alec and Willie were able to return home , 


the following day nothing the worse—barring 
the ducking—for their adventure. 

With me it was otherwise. I had been 
taken up unconscious, in which state I had 
remained for several weeks; for on the day 
following our memorable adventure I was 
attacked with brain fever, brought on no 
doubt by the hurt I had received as well as 
by the unusual exposure. 

Gradually I grew better, and by-and-by 
was able to leave the island. 

My gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Davies was 
unbounded ; their great kindness made me 
feel they were heaping coals of fire on my 
head. 

Need it be added that such was the first 
and last experience of Willie Yorston, Alec 
Ramsay, and Jim Wilson at the morning 

Ela? 


The Decisibe foment. 


By THE Rev. JAMES G. SMALL, 


Aathor of The Highlands,” “I've found a Friend, 0, such @ Friend,” ete. 


TWAS in the 

Ix. of Biscay, when tempests raged and 
reared, 

7?» yood ship London foundered with three 
hundred souls on board. 

T.-n—while amid the howling of fierce and 
furious blasts, 

Tad 


ling masts— 

T :: veiee of ealm confiding prayer ascended 
uy to heaven 
1 those whose souls were kept in peace, 
heewe'er by tempests driven— 

1. : tarts of many quailed and sank beneath 
the crashing dread 

» death, and—worse than death—the doom 
of the unpardoned dead, 


in of dashing billows, and the crash of ; 


But ’tis not fear, ’tis only faith can save the 
soul from woe-- 

The faith of those who now their time of 
visitation know. 


Upon the waves a boat was launched which 
wildly swayed and swung, 

Yet soon was freighted by the throng that 
forward pressed and sprung ; j 

But ere it cleared the vessel’s side, ‘‘ There 
yet is room for one: 

Go, fetch a lady for the place,” they cried ; | 
and it was done. 

With trembling eagerness approached a 
young and gentle maid ; 

“Be trustful and you shall be saved,” her 
kind conductor said. 

“Delay not; as you love your life make one 
courageous leap ; : 

So, with my aid, you’ll reach the boat, though 
tossed upon the deep. 

All hangs upon the moment which shall see 
these things combined— 

The bark’s approach, your forward bound, 
my impulse from behind.” 

That instant to the lurching ship the crowded 
boat drew near ; 

But, ah! the maiden stood transfixed and 
paralysed by fear: 

The one propitious moment passed, the crisis 
of her fate, 

The bark was borne away; and now all 
efforts were too late. 


Then rose aloud and bitter wail of anguish 
and dismay 

From one who knew, at such an hour, no 
Tefuge and no stay : 

“Come back! come back!” she wildly 
shrieked : ‘for but a chance to live 

By finding in your boat a place a thousand 
pounds I’ll give.” 

Twas all in vain; not millions now would 
purchase help for those 

Who o’er the vessel's sinking hull beheld the | 
waters close ; 


And—some with hearts like billows tossed, 
. and some like lakes serene— 
Took in th’ impending issues and wild hor- 
rors of the scene. 


So fleets and flies th’ accepted time, while yet 
within our reach 

The great salvation tarries, free to all and 
pressed on each. 

Oh, thoughtless boy, thy vessel is a doomed 
and shattered wreck : 

What dire infatuation makes thee linger on 
its deck? 

A door is opened for escape from misery and 
sin; 

Another year it may be closed: oh, haste to 
enter in. 

The Saviour stands with open arms: ah, 
wherefore dost thou doubt? 

For coming unto Him thou shalt in nowise 
be cast out. 

From danger and temptation these arms are 
strong to save, 

Though whirlpools round thee eddy and bois- 
t'rous whirlwinds rave. 

°Tis not “for one there yet is room” He tells 
you, but ‘for all.” 

Accept His gracious offers and obey His 
urgent call. 

‘Tis no mere “chance,” thy rescue; be thou 
trustful then, and bold, 

To Him for refuge flee, and on eternal life lay * 
hold. 

But, ah! remember if you let the day of 
grace go by, 

*Twill be in vain to raise at last an agonising 
ery. 

Not all the wealth of worlds could be a ran- 
som for thy soul, 

Or save thee from the floods of wrath that on 
thee rush and roll. 


A B.O.P. Art'st at Chelsea Hospital. 
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CHELSEA PENSIONERS AT HOME. 


By Wie AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE EVERYDAY LIFE OF A SOLDIER,” ETC., ETC. 


Chel- 
sea be called a 
suburb, for it 
w deep in the 
ty mass of 
er - spreading 
London, and 
the road to its 
famous Hospital is almost too well known 
tw need notice. With the steamboat pier at 
its river front, and Sloane Square Station 
hear its main entrance, it is within the cheap 
and easy reach of all who care not to trust 
themselves to the tender mercies of the omni 
buses that ply along the King’s Road. It is 
necessary, however, to say a word as to the 
poke for there is only one way in for 
Wishing to see the inside of the building. 

and that is through the centre gate in th 
q Ws Road, where a board gives full p: 
tieulars as to the mode of admission—the 
mode being nothing more or less than “ring 
the bell.” The gardens ¢an, however, be 
entered on all sides, being a small park, open 
to all, like those at Kensington ; the reserved 
corer of them, near the graveyard and Chel- 
sea Barracks, are the little plots cultivated 
by the men, which are easiest found from the 
gate im the road leading to the peculiar 
avenue of pollard limes whose branches 
2 and curve aloft like the arms of can- 
Jabra. For all other purposes the best en- 
trance is that opposite, the square known as 
Barton’s Court, where the avenue intended 
by Queen Anne to lead on to Kensington 
Palace still flourishe 
To many i of the Hospital 
Known beyond the Chapel, where the Sunday 
service, morning and ev g, is open to the 
pablie for whom there is room. An impres- 
sive service this is, and furnishing a fine 
contrast with that at the chapel of the Duke 
«f York's boys close by in Cheltenham Ter- 
face. There we have the soldiers of the 


can 


future ready to set out in all hope and happi 
mess ; here We have the soldiers of the past, 
come to their last home but one As we sit 


in the aide pew with the officers, and look at 
the haired heroes who have faced death 
i ‘all parts of the world, the lesson of life is 
@uphasised indeed. It is not, however, with 
Chelsea on a Sunday that we intend to deal 
Om a week-day the building is open to all 
Whe care toenter, and that the visit is worth 
g@akine we trust our notes will show. 

A finely propertioned chapel is that at 
Chelsea, with its arched ceiling and chequered 
oor, and old oak inscoting, backed at 
be east end by Ricci’s sprawling fresco. 
he west end of the hall opposite is burder 


1 


y| It was,” wrote Ewart, 


(See the Coloured Frontispiece.) 


| by the incongruous allegory of Verrio and ! 


Cooke ‘in a style not now admired,” as the 
guide-book puts it. Against the bright grey 
walls and roof the captured flags that form 
the chief decoration stand boldly out. Torn 
to tatters, most of them temder as tinder, they 
are now sewn on to silken nettings to support 
them in their decay ; but often tiny pieces of 
the rotting silk come floating into the brown 
oak pews that line the walls. Once in seven 
years the chapel is cleaned and coloured, and 
then the precious trophies are wrapped in 
cloths and gently laid in store ; for were this 
not done, so delicate are they that the 
| slightest draught would blow them into dust. 
The Blenheim colours are nearly all gone ; 
of one of them but the staff remains, and 
many of the others are mere cobwebs with a 
few dots of tissue. Those in best preserva- 
tion are the two large flags captured by Sir 
, David Baird at Seringapatam which hang 
| Within the altar rails. Here are colours, 
, With the spreadeagle boldly displayed, taken 
| during the American War; and here are 
many of the eagles and standards won from 
the French. One of these French trophies 
.was taken in Egypt by Abercrombie, and 
shows the tricolour under a new aspect, with 
a cap of liberty in the centre. nder the 
organ is the staff of an eagle from which a 
Frenchman, during the time the Duke of 
Wellington lay in state in the hall, is said to 
‘have stolen the golden bird. 
But perhaps the most interesting trophy 
of all is the identical eayle ant flag of 
the 45th Regiment, which Serzeant Ewart, 
of the Greys, captured at Waterloo, as 
immortalised in the famous picture of 
“The Fight for the Standard,” so widely 
known through its spirited engraving. The 
story of the capture been well told 
by Captain Siborne. ‘‘ As the Scots Greys 
paset through and mingled with the High- 
landers, the enthusiasm of both corps was 
extraordinary. They mutually cheered ‘Scot- 
land for ever ’ as their war shout. The smoke 
in which the head of the French column was 
enshrouded had not cleared away when the 
'Greys dashed into the mass, Within that 
{mass was borne the Imperial Eagle of the 
45th Regiment, proudly displaying on its 
| banner the names Jena, Austerlitz, Wagram, 
| and Friedland, fields on which this regiment 
had covered itself with glory, and acquired 
| the distinguished title of the Invincibles. A 
| devoted hand encircled the sacred standard, 
; Which attracted the observation and excited 
the ambition of a daring and adventurous 
‘ soldier named Ewart, a sergeant of theGreys.” 
What “‘the daring and adventurous soldier” 
did can be best learnt from his own letter 
, home to his father. 


| “in the first 
‘ charge, about eleven o'clock, I took the eagle 
: from the enemy. He and I had a hard con- 
test for it. He thrust for my groin; I 

parried it off and cut him through the head, 
‘after which I was attacked by one of their 


‘Lancers, who threw his lance at me, but j 


missed the mark by my throwing it off by my 
sword at my right side; then I cut him from 
the chin upwards, which went through his 
‘teeth. Next I was attacked by a foot soldier, 
who, after firing at me, charged me with his 
bayonet, but he very soon lost the combat, 
‘for I parried it and cut him down through 
the head, so that finished the contest for the 
eagle. I took the eagle into Brussels midst 
| the acclamations of thousands of spectators 
who saw it.” 
Other eagles there are, each with its story, 
but this one must suffice us as an example. 
. In the Hall, on the other side of the entrance, 
is another batch of captured flags. Of the 
furniture and panelling of this splendid room 


our coloured plate will give the best idea. 
The tables are those placed here in the days 
of Charles 11., made of British oak, to last 
for ever, ‘without a nail in them.” Round 
the wainscot are the names of battles famous 
in the story of the British army ; and beneath 
the name, where ible, there hangs the 
portrait of the general in command. 

In this Hall was held the court-martial on 
Colonel Johnston for the deposition of Bounty 
Bligh from the Governorship of New South 
Wales; the court-martial on General White- 
locke for his proceedings at Buenos Ayres ; 
the inquiry into the Convention of Cintra ; 
and the inquiry into the scandalous mis- 
management during the Crimean War. But 
perhaps the chief event associated with it is 
the lying in state of the Duke of Wellington 
in November, 1852, hefore the removal on 
the funeral car to St. Paul’s, where the body 
was followed by the crowd of old pensioners 
who had served in many a battle under the 
conqueror of Napoleon. 

Ot noble proportions is the Hall, over a 
hundred feet long and thirty-seven wide, 
with a dais at one end, a row of tables down 
each side, and a pedestal in the centre, from 
which the smokers take their light. For 
this is the recreation-room of the men, who 
are here amusing themselves in their quiet 
way; seven or eight groups, looking on at 
games of cribbage, one or two deeply inte- 
rested in games of draughts, while others 
are reading their newspapers and magazines, 
and chatting over their experiences. Men 
there are here who have been a-soldiering 
in China and Afghanistan, in Scinde and 
Gwalior, in the Punjab and Pegu, in South 
Africa and the Crimea, in India during the 
Mutiny, in New Zealand, Persia, Bhotan, 
Ashantee, Egypt, and Perak; and many 
strange adventures by flood and field havo 
the old veterans gone through. Their work 
now is nearly over, for the duties of the 
hospital are light, all work outside the 
grounds having ceased since the abolition in 
1805 of the pensioner guard that used to 
patrol the road front the hospital to Kensing- 
ton Palace since the stormy days of the 
Fifteen. 

Under the guidance of an old Life-Guards- 
man--‘‘I’m eighty-four this year, sir, and 
never had a day’s illness in my life”—we 
are taken round the room and shown the 
pictures, beginning with ‘‘The Duke of 

ellington and his Dog,” a favourite joke 
of the old soldier’s, bly from the laugh 
that arises, for, truth to tell, the dog seems 
to have had as much to do with the Duke as 
Tenterden Steeple has with the Goodwin 
Sands. Qne thing there is in the Hall never 
likely to be forgotten, and that is the case of 
medals at the end. When a pensioner dies, 
should no relatives appear to claim his effects, 
his medals are pat into this case, and here 
are dozens, representing service in every battle 
since the days of the Peninsular War. One 
of them, especially noticeable, is that of a 
man named Wharton, who was in the 
storming party at Badajoz, and in the thick 
of the fight in no less than eleven general 
actions. 

The Chapel and Hall face the Queen's 
Road ; the wards run at right angles to them 
towards the river. One over the other run 
these long rooms, each like the other in every 
respect, except that the upper ones have 
fainted woodwork instead of plain oak. 

here is no place in London in which there 
is such a show of oak work as in this hospi- 
tal; the panelling and floors and staircases 
are the same as when first put in under the 
rit ision of Sir Christopher Wren, whose 
orders were to let the building be in all 
respects plain and geod, and who seems 
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to have followed his instructions to the 
letter. 

A strange place is a ward at Chelsea—a 
long, narrow room some twelve feet wide, 
cut up into a row of cabins, each about six 
feel long, with the windows lighting the pas- 
sage, and the afternoon sunshine streaming 
in on to the cabin fronts. At first sight the 
eabins remind one of coffee-stalls, with their 
half-screen and shelf on top, the pair of broad 
shutters above, and the door ty the side. 
When the shutters are open the resemblance 
to the ship cabin is at once apparent, At 
the back, filling up the full lenzth, is the 
bed, over it being the few Prints and photo- 
graphs that form nearly all the pensioner's 
possessions. Around are a few pegs for 
clothes, and in the space between the bed 
and the front there is just room for a chair. 
Cabin after cabin fills up the ward, the line 
broken twice by the fireplaces, in front of 
each of which is a settle. Some of the men 
are asleep on the beds, others are reading in 
the chairs, others are about the windows or 
chatting near the fire. Over each cabin is a 
card, giving the name and late regiment of 
the occupant, just as the card on the rolled- 
up bedding gives the name and number of 
the soldier in barracks. 

At the end of the ward on the ground-floor 
is the kitchen, where the dinners are cooking 
in the tins, as in the regimental cook-louses. 
The men dine in messes ; cach mess has its 
tin, and the tins at dinner-time are taken 
into the Hall. 
Hall, but now the dinners are merely taken 
there for the men to carry off to their wards 
and there share them. On the bill of fare 
we need not enlarge-—beef on Sundays and 
Wednesdays, mutton all the rest of the week, 
boiled or baked, or as each mess may choose ; 
every Wednesday so much bacon, and every 
day so much groceries, cocoa in the morning 
and tea at night. 

Away across the west court is the Infirm- 
ary, to which so many find their way, for 
they are all old men and most of them ailing. 
“«Kive hundred and fifty there are of us, and 
every year more than seventy go, and we 
never see them again. When they are 
friendless some of ‘ours’ follow ”—to the 
little patch in Brompton Cemetery re- 
served since the closing of the graveyard 
elose by. 

The great day of the pensioners’ year is 
Oak Apple Day, when the statue in the 
centre court is draped with greenery, 
and the full uniform is worn, The quaint 
cocked hat the men wear for best is of the 
same pattern now as_ it was when Charles 
opened the newly-built Hospital in 1692. 

e is always called the ‘‘ founder,” but very 
little of the credit is due to him; and the 
hackneyed story about Nell Gwyn is simply 
a fabrication. ‘It was unfortunately the 
enstom in those days,” says the official 
account very pithily, ‘‘ to flatter such persons 


Formerly the men dined in | 


by undeserved imputed merits.” The true | 
founder of Chelsea Hospital was the British 
soldier, who paid for it out of his hard-earned 
pittance. 

It was not the second Charles, but Queen ! 
Elizabeth, who first made provision for the | 
men who had served their country. ‘The plan | 
instituted by 35 Eliz. cap. 4, by which weekly , 
rates were levied, proved, however, too cum | 
brous to last, and the main idea of the system 
on which the future Hospital was kept up: 
was originated by Cromwell's House of | 
Commons. Whep Charles was restored in| 
1660, a Parliamentary Committee inquired | 
into what had been done in the past, with | 
a view to dealing with owes of old! 
royalist. soldiers, from whom the first batch | 
of pensioners was taken ; but little progress | 
was made until Sir Stephen Fox, the Pay- 
master-General, camo forward with his in- 
genions scheme of deducting five per cent. 
for cash off the soldiers’ wayes, and raising 
the pension fund out of the discount. This | 
pleased not only the man who got his money, 
‘or which he had previously lad to wait so 
long, but the king and the country who had 
not a penny extra to pay. 

ao Chelsex Hospital ma 
have been ‘mainly built by the army itself as 
a home for its veterans. Its lands were pur- 
chased in the same way, and increased from 
the proceeds of legacies. Parliament can claim 
no ownership over either. .... The veteran 
has indeed nothing to complain of—hut why? 
Because the establishment is his own, built 
by his own or his predecessors’ money. _ It is 
true that the current support of the soldier in 
the Hospital is voted by Parliament, as the 
soldier’s pay is voted, but that support is his j 
deferred pay due to him by right of his con- 
tract on enlistment. The Hospital is, there- 
fore, in no sense a charity. ‘he soldier is 
there in enjoyment of honest independence 
earned by long and arduous devotion to his | 
country’s service.” 

Leaving the wards, we cross the courtyard 
and take a glance at the monuments. In the 
centre is a statue of the Merry Monarch in 
the merry costume of an ancient Roman—a 
Grinling Gibbons of severely comic cast. He 
grasps a truncheon as though about to hurl | 
it at the clock-tower, on which at one time 
there was a semaphore communicating east- 
wards with that on the Horse Guards, and 
westwards with one on Wimbledon Common, 
which took up the running for the series of 
telegraphs whose sole representative now is 
in Portsmouth Dockyard. The statue, being 
that of the founder, is of course in bronze. | 
Behind it is the flagstaff, taking the place of 
the one which, wanting a conductor, was ! 
struck by lightning, ‘and the pieces thrown | 
all about.” Beyond the flagstaff is the | 
memorial cross to the officers and men of the 
8th (King’s) Regiment who died in the | 
Indian Mutiny, which was first erected at | 


therefore be said to 


Portsmouth, and in 1877 found its way here. 


Nearer the river is another monument to 
those of the 24th Regiment who fell at 
Chillianwallah. At the foot of the terrace are 
some captured guns and a few gigantic bombs 
—Mallet’s bombs—that did not find their way 
into the Russian lines owing to the mortar 
that was to shoot them having unexpectedly 
burst on Woolwich Marshes. 

Over the Colonnade runs a long Latin 
inscription signifying in short that the second 
Charles found it, the second James 
augmented it, and William and Mary 
completed it ; and on the wall beneath are a. 
few monuments, among them being those to 
the victims of the Birkenhead and the Europa. 
Of the Birkenhead we have already told the 
story—in No. 303; of the loss of the Europa, 
a few words may fitly here be said. 

She was a transport—a sailing vessel— 
taking out to the Crimea the headquarters of 
the Inniskilling Dragoons under Colonel Wil- 
loughby Moore, consisting of four officers, five 
sergeants, fifty-four rank and file, two women, 
and fifty-seven horses. At ten o'clock at 
night on the last day of May, 1854, when 
about two hundred miles from Plymouth, she 
was found to be on fire. Captain Gardiner 
and his crew did their utmost to keep down 
the flames; and the dragoons worked nobly 
at the buckets, showering the water on ina 
continuous stream. But the fire had too 
much headway to be checked, and the captain 
bore up for assistance to a barque and a brig 
that the glare had revealed. the ship ran 
before the wind the boats were launched, 
until the flames had increased so as to drive 
those left on board to the poop. Many of 
the soldiers, and all the crew except the ca 
tain, carpenter, and one sailor, got safely 
away ; but the colonel refused to leave the 
ship although Captain Gardiner pointed out 
that the last boat leaving was his last chance, 
“So long as you stay, I stay,” said the 
gallant soldier ; and with the flames roaring 
round them and leaping up the rigging the 
handful of men remained. The mainmast 
went; then the foremast; then:the men 
were driven for refuge to the mizen channels. 
The fire came steadily aft, leaving the bow, 

utted and charred though it was, the only 

ikely spot for safety. ‘fo get toit they had 
to pass through the fire. Gardiner urged the 
colonel to go, but he would not. ‘Then 
follow me,” and together the desperate men 
rushed through the sheet of flame. Gardiner 


;and the carpenter passed—the others were 


overpowered in the midst and were burnt 
alive. The two were taken off from the fore 
channels by the boat of the brig Clemanthe 
that had n_ long toiling to their rescue. 
The lost by fire and drowning were the 
colonel, the veterinary surgeon, the farrier 
major, four sergeants, and eleven others, 
whose names are duly recorded on the tablet 
which, like that of the Birkenhead, w: 
erected here by order of the Queen, 
(THE END.) 


LIFE IN THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 
BEING MY JOURNAL KEPT THERE DURING A RESIDENCE OF SIXTEEN DAYS. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


Author of “Battles with the Sea,” “Trice Bought,” etc., ete. 


Wednesday, 3rd May.—A_wet forenoon 
and very cold. Painted a little, notwith- 
standing. The tides do not fall low now. 
The rock at Port Hamilton was not fairly 
above water; could not visit the sucker in 
consequence. 


were some splendid ones, accompanied by 


PART UI. 


rock (Sir Ralph the Rover's Ledge), all day. | 
I found them uncommonly difficult to under- 
stand, but, by dint of prolonged, steady 
staring, gathered a few facts and committed 
them to canvas. When the tide was out I 


he season too early. Gathered | 


some specimens of seaweed, however. Ram- 


into the deep pools left by the tide, reminds 
mo of some scenes, described by Elliot, among 
the coral islands of the Pacific. 

Looked over the old books in which visitors 
have inscribed their names. The volume 


‘The men call the fish a | searched along the pools for small fish, but! containing Sir Walter Scott’s handwriting 
paddle.” Studied the waves to-day. There | found none. fi 


and signature has been carried off. The 


oldest date here is 1818. Sir Walter visited 


wild, broken seas on the eastern part of the ; bling on this narrow islet, and looking down | the rock in 1814. I found that the carpet 


of this library was laid in 1823, and that the 
man who called to take dimensions of the 
room did so in 1821, Rather slow! It (the 
varpet) is in good condition yet, and, if my 
wemory serves me faithfully, its pattern is 
similar to that of the carpet which covered 
my father’s drawing-room for many years, 
and which is mixed up with my own earliest 
associations, 

It is worthy of note that the fish which we 
had for breakfast to-day spoiled our appetites ! | 
It was good, but, somehow, none of us ate | 
much of it, and we could not thereafter take 
our usual quantum of buttered toast. Among 
my pleasing associations of the Bell Rock 
buttered toast shines out pre-eminently ! 

Thursday, 4th.—Splendid day. Wind s.w. 
Astitfish breeze, but no sea on the rock to 
speak of. Evidently it requires easterly 
wind to raise the swell. Yet there is surf, 
enough to keep up the perpetual roar which, 
I believe, never ceases here. Tried fishing 
from the door this morning with a bit of fish 
for bait. Did not get a nibble. Too early. ; 
The wash of the sea, too, kept sweeping the 
line round the tower. In summer they catch : 
fish in large numbers with fly, from a stage | 
erected on the ladder to enable the men to 
cast. One cannot cast from the doorway. 
At low water they catch poddlies and cod off 
the rocks. William Wither’s bird does not, 
improve either in sense or affection. He 
(Wither) is anxious to know what it is. I 
cannot enlighten him. It is leas than a small 
bantam hen ; black body, sharp beak, with a 

red comb, or patch, extending from the head , 
half way to point, large spreading feet, not 
webbed, and legs rather long than other 
wise. It took refuge on the tower one foggy 


Tights 

hey tell me that thousands of land birds 
take refuge on the lantern, not so much in 
stormy as in foggy weather—blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, crows, owls, and others. 
They seem to get lost in the fog, and when 
night comes on they see the light and flock 
toit in dozens. The men go out, catch and 
kill them to eat. Some of the birds make 
excellent stews. Laidlaw said he caught 
seventy one night, and might have got more 
ithe had chosen. It seems cruel to treat the 
birds thus, but what can be done? The light- 
house cannot be converted into an asylum 
for strayed birds. They usually sit on the ' 
sills of the lantern windows and peck at the 
glass, trying to get in to the cheerful light. 
Poor little things ! It is comforting to know, 
however, that when morming comes they : 
usually take flight forthe shore. Withersays 
he has seen so many of these little birds of all 
kinds fly past in foggy weather that the air 
seemed darkened by them. Large birds seldom 
come near this lighthouse. But in some of ; 
the others ducks fly against the lantern 
and are killed. In the Girdleness a duck 
once came right through the lantern and fell : 
inside, smashing the glass to pieces, and its 
mate was found dead outside, having struck 
the stonework of the tower. On another 
sccasion a duck flew straight into the tower 
through one of the open windows. 

The rails on which we take exercise are 80 
narrow that two cannot walk abreast. We 
are therefore obliged to go in single file, and ; 
tum right-about face on getting to the end of : 
our promenade. 

At dinner to-day the men gave it as their | 
decided opinion that this lighthouse is weak | 
at the library floor, and they assure me that ; 
if the building ever goes it will snap off at 
that point ‘like a carrot.” This is consoling | 
toa man who sleeps in the library. However, 
{measy. It has stood for more than half 
a century. Perhaps it will last another 
week. Made a sketch of the kitchen to-day, 
uso a portrait of Joseph Agnew, which has 
heen pronounced ‘ good.” Read Stevenson’s 
“Bell Rock ” at night. It will keap me 
coing all my spare time, being a ponderous | 
volume. 

Friday, 5th.—A beautiful day. No wind. 
The sea like a sheet of glass. There are fow | 


; With sharp projecting spikes. 
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objects in nature—to my mind—so capti- 
vating as a perfectly calm sea. I tried to 
paint it, but failed. After breakfast set to 
work at a painting of “Fishing from the 
Stage,” with portrait of Agnew introduced. 
The men seem much interested in this pic- 
ture. Made a pencil sketch of William 
Wither, with a view to introduce him also. 
The sea did not let us out of prison till three 
to-day, but, as if to compensate for this, it 
fell decidedly lower than it has done for two 
days past, and allowed us to ramble exten- 
sively over the rocks. The whole area on 
which we can scramble at the lowest of spring 
tides does not exceed one hundred vant by 
fifty, or thereabouts, I gathered some speci- 
mens of seaweed in the pools, some shells, 
and chipped off several pieces of rock to carry 
away as memorials of my visit. While thus 
engaved the men called me to look at two 
“paddles” swimming in a pool. They were 
curious fish, immensely stout, a foot long 
(one of them), and nearly half a foot deep 
and thick ; little barrels, in fact, covered 
They swam 
so close to the rock that [ was tempted to roll 
up my sleeve and try to catch one. It was 
easier than I had anticipated. I brought out 
the little one in my hand, examined it, and 
put it back. Then I dipped again and put 
my hand gently under the big one. It did 
not make the smallest etlort to escape. I 
did not require to grasp it; merely lifted it 
forty out and laid it on the rock, where it 
ay like a lamb, with a countenance which 
seemed to express unutterable amazement. 


«‘ Make a picture o'd,” said Wither. I took 
the hint, got my paints, and sketched him 


then and there, giving him a dip once or 
twice to refresh him, after which I put him 


back into the water, and he swam away as 


_ leisurely as if nothing whatever had hap- 


pened ! 


I have been a week here to-day. Next 
Friday I must leave. It has been an uncom- 
monly interesting week, the men with whom 
I am associated being intelligeut, pleasant 


; companions. 


Port Hamilton was accessible to-day. Hope 
to finish the sketch to-morrow, 

Saturday, Gth.—A raw wet day. Wind 
N.W., light. This morning Wither’s bird was 
reported to be dying. We went to see it, and 
found it evidentl. nking. As it was cer- 
tain it would die where it was, we thought it 
best to give it a last chance by putting it in 
the sea in the hope that the water mijht re- 
vive it, and, possibly, ‘it might be able to 
swim!” The shock of the splash, however, 
put an end to it altogether. feel quite sad 
at this death in our sinall community. 

Our converse at breakfast to-day had refer- 
ence to masters and men, strikes, piece-work 
and time-work, ete., ia regard to which I was 


glad to have the opinion of working men 

who have ample time for thought, and are 

regularly supplied with newspapers and 
periodicals, Agnew and Laidlaw were bred 
lacksmiths. 

Spent the forenoon sitting in the doorway 
painting the sea. Did not get down to the 
rock till four. The tide fell much lower than 
usual, permitting me to ramble over the rock 
and visit my old haunts. 1 had not been able 
to get round to the north side of the building 
for three days. It seemed quitean age! As 
for the sucker, I have not seen him for half a 
century—four days, at least! Might have 
sketched from Port Hamilton to-day, but 
weather too bad, so I advanced the sketch of 
the ‘* Last Hope” from Rae's Wharf. Saw a 
sucker a foot long in a pool; put in my hand, 
lifted him out, looked at him, and put him in 


|azain. Shortly after saw another, whose 
body in places was coloured so intensely— 


scarlet, pink, purple, ete.—that I resolved to 
paint him. Lifted him out, laid him on the 
rock, seized my palette, and set to work as 
fast as I could, not wishing to kill him. It 
rained while I was at work, but I went on. 
After a few minutes I stopped, put the fish in 
a hole, and gave him a rest. The ‘ model,” 
having rested, was pulled out again and re- 
sumed his sitting. Thus, in a qnarter of an 
hour I had his portrait taken in oils, and re- 
turned him to his native element, not a whit 
the worse for his adventure! If sketchin; 

this lighthouse during the short intervals o 
low water is so difficult, what must the build- 
ing have been ! 2 

The signal-ball has been up all day. This 
signifies ‘ All well.” The order is to leave it 
up each day until we have seen the signal- 
ball on shore hoisted in recognition. It is 
foggy, and we have not seen land at all, 
so the ball has been up all day. If our ball 
were not hoisted any day the look-out on 
shore would instantly send off a boat and 
telegraph to the office in Edinburgh ‘some- 
thing wrong at the Bell Rock.” On the re- 
turn of the boat they would then telegraph 
what waa wrong, 80 we are well looked after. 
A little bird like a wren came twice to the 
tock to-day—the first land-bird I have seen 
since coming here. It hopped about for a 
time, and then flew merrily away over the 
sea, The nearest land is twelve miles off, 
yet it seemed quite strong on thewing. The 
men are making to-morrow’s plum-pudding 
to-night. Saturday is an ‘‘extra” day, in 
order that Sunday may be, as much as pos- 
sible, a day of rest. Took Laidlaw’s likeness, 
Have got all three now. 

Sunday, 7th.—The sun shone so brightly 
at six this morning that I got up and ran 
down to the rails, over which the tide was 
rising fast, to have a walk before breakfast. 
Manaved to keep out for an hour. It cost me 
some care and a little jumping. As the sea 
rose it washed up in bursts between the bars 
at the farther end, thus curtailing my walk. 
Then it gradually began to splash up every- 
where. By watching the waves, however, I 
saw when a splash was about to take place 
under me, and by giving a litle jump 
managed to evade it; each splash being mo- 
mentary, it passed out of the way while I was 
inthe air! Thus I gained ten minutes extra, 
a matter of some importance considering the 
limited amount of exercise I enjoy. An un- 
observed wave caught me at last, however, 
wetted my left foot, and drove me to the tower 
of refuge. The morning was so charming and 
the sea so calm that I threw off my clothes, 
scrambled down the ladder, and plunged into 
the sea at Port Stevenson. It was cold, but 
enjoyable. At breakfast a thick fog came 
on, This called into play (for the first time 
since I came here) the great fog-bells. These 
are worked by the same machinery that 
drives the light-frame, and one of them 
strikes every half-minnte. They have been 
booming all'day, and are sending forth their 
solemn knell while I write. hey had an 
appropriate and familiar sound on this the 
sabbath morning, especially when we as- 
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-sembled in the library for prayers and for 
service at noon. Yet how different their | respect to their feelings—but it wes only a 
object from the church bells on shore ! These | change from one travelling suit to another! 
svarn the sailer away from the rock of danger;! We had roast beef and pisaebudding for 
those invite the sinner to come to the “ Hock | dinner. At four the tide fell sufticiently to let 
‘of Ages.” Agnew conducted worship to-day. | us go on the rails. This is the first day I 
At noon I conducted it, and read part of the | have been able to take advantage of double 
third chapter cf Matthew, with Scott and | tides. Had about three hours’ exercise al- 
Henry’s Commentary thereon. This Com- | together. Poor Wither spoke to me to-day 
mentary orm part of the library. I ob- | about the death of his only child. In regard 


therefore changed my own garments out of 


going on ashore. He knew that his child 
was ill, but had to wait several days for the 
arrival of the relief-boat before he could 
learn anything about it or his young wife. 
When the boat drew near at last he felt 
eager, yet afraid, to know how matters were 
ashore. It was not till the men larted that 
le was told the child was dead. It had died 
on Sunday, but the poor father did not know 
his loss till Tuesday. 


served last Sunday that the lightkeepers put | to this isolated situation, he said that the re be coadinidea 

-on their uniform in honour of the day. I | worst was the uncertainty of what might be (Zo be continued.) 
SHARKS. 

$ By A MEMBER OF THE MARINE STAFF OF THE METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE, 


that he might enjoy the luxury of a swim. | 
The bay was frequented with mighty sharks 

as much as any place in the West Indies. The ; 
fins of the unwelcome visitors could be plainly | 
seen very close to my yenturesome shipmate. 

He was altogether free from fear, and after | 
gambolling in the cool refreshing water for a 

‘impressed upon my memory. Our ship lay | little while he would smilingly climb on! 
becalmed with her sails flapping idly to the | board, none the worse for his dip. In ports 

masts as she rolled with graceful motion to | where sharks abound, sailors have frequently | 
the long swell of the Atlantic in the Northern | been known to swim ashore and return to 

Tropic. Not a ripple disturbed the placid | their ships with bottles of rum securely fas- | 
face of old ocean. Not acloud dimmed the | tened about them. ; 
azure canopy above us. The protracted calm | Small tish, known as pilot fish, are to be | 
was fast rendering the captain’s temper un- | found as a rule swimming close under the ; 
‘bearable. Looking over the stern I noticed a head of the shark. It is not known what 

-shark’s fin gliding over the glassy sea surface. j purpose these “pilots” serve. Their name 

Word is passed along and soon all hands are ; would Jead one to infer that they warn the | 
intent on preparations hich bode ill for the | shark of impending danger and keep him out ; 
welfare of our finny visitor. A large hook ' of harm’s way. 

carefully concealed’ in a lump of salt pork! Sharks have many young at one time. 
is attached to a stout line and lowered into | Sixty perfectly-furmed young sharks, each 
the water. The shark swims leisurely up to; about fourteen inches long, were obtained , 
it but does not touch it. The sailors jokingly | from a captured female shark. Sailors for- | 
declare that the shark objects to the bait | merly believed that the young sharks entered ; 
owing to the bad quality of the meat on | the mouth of their mother on the approach of | 
which they are compelled tosubsist. Justas|an enemy. This, however, is an optical de- 

patience is waning the shark turns over, | lusion. 

seizes the bait, and after a little playing is| Some sharks attain to great proportions. A 

hauled on board with the assistance of a| blue-spotted shark was found stranded in 

noose slipped over his tail. He clung to life | Karachi and forwarded to the museum at | 
with a tenacity of purpose worthy of a} Bombay. Its mouth was filled with myriads | 
good cause. He lashed hie tail about madly, | of small teeth like a file. 1t was twenty-six | 
and for some time it was decidedly dangerous | feet long and measured six feet from eye to | 
to approach his cavernous jaws. A shark | eye. Sharks are said to be gifted with extra- 

in his death agony has been known to make | ordinary swallowing powers. It has been 

Ais teeth meet through a piece of timber six vely asserted that a bullock, horns and all, | 
inches thick. When dead his tail was cut up | fins been extracted from the inside of a shark. 
‘into steaks and cooked for all hands. It was | This must have been swallowed at one gulp. 

very nice indeed, for hunger was here the best | 
sauce. His backbone and jaws were cleaned 
and are now ornaments in the captain’s 
house. 

The superstitious seaman holds devoutly as 
an article of his creed that it is an evil omen 
for a shark to follow continuously in the 
wake of a ship. He even goes so far as to 
attribute supernatural powers to the shark. 
A shark is said to know that a death is 
about to take place, and follows the ship in 
expectation of a repast on the body of the 
doomed person. Novelists have availed them- 
selves of this piece of pure fiction. 

Seamen are filled with fierce hatred to- 
wards the shark. There is not any kind of 
torture which it is deemed too cruel to inflict 
on this pest of the ocean. No quarter is 
given, and the shark is extremely tenacious 
of life. 

The abhorrence of the shark by seamen is | 
well illustrated by the fact that they have 
‘applied its name in utter loathing to that 
vile class of men called land-sharks. These 
‘men prey upon poor Jack while on land, as : 
the shark when he is helpless in the water. 
Sharks of the sea and the land are Jack’s 
common enemies. Both are cowardly and 
ernel, both are rapacious and detestable. 

The ferocity of sharks has been greatly 
exaggerated. 
boar 


M’%. of you have heard of the shark. ; 

Very few of you have seen him. He is j 
seldom found in our waters. The nearest 
approach to one which I saw before going to 
sea was a large dog-fish taken in a fisher- 
man’s net, much to his damage and loss. i 

The catching of my first shark is vividly 


In the South Sea whale fishery sharks have 
been known to eat a great part of a whale 
which had been fast to the vessel during the 
night. Perhaps the best story of the kind, 
and possibly worthy of as much credence, is 
told of ashark inside of which a strange noise | 
was heard after its capture. On opening it a ; 
man was discovered grinding an axe on a 
stone which his son was tuming. They were 
preparing to hew a way out of their living 
tomb. The man was carpenter of a whaler 
who had been sewn up with the grindstone at 
his feet and committed to the deep while ina 
trance. The son, mad with grief, jumped 
after his father, and both were swallowed by | 
the shark. The carpenter came to life again 
and was helped out of his rough winding. | 
sheet by his son. History sayeth not how the | 
uxe came to be there, or what became of our 
heroes after their deliverance from this 
“Black Hole.” Nothing comes amiss to a 
shark’s digestive organs. The brass patent | 
log, which measures the distance traversed by 
a ship, is frequently bitten off as it trails | 
astern. Tins of condemned preserved meat 
are bolted without ceremony. 

An immense shark once served as a water- 
policeman at Jamaica. The officers of the 
guard-ship at that place are said to have kept 
the men from deserting by the presence of a 
I have seen a sailor fall over- | huge shark. They enticed him to remain 
in the harbour of St. Thomas in order | alongside by constant feeding. One day the 


| looped line. x 
‘ voured the raw flesh till the survivors wer 
| picked up by a passing vessel. 


shark met his fate. He attacked a boat com- 
ing off with provisions, overturned it, and ate 
the wife of the boatman before his eyes. The 
man reached the ship, seized a sharp knife, 
and having called on his patron saint, he 
jumped into the water. After a desperate 
strugele he slew the destroyer of his wife and 
towed the dead body ashore. 

At Barbados a similar event occurred. At 
Envlish seaman, enraged at the loss of a ship 
mate who was eaten by a shark, fought the 
shark in his native element and killed him. 

Sharks, on the other hand, have saved th 
lives of shipwrecked mariners when all othe 
means of subsistence had failed. In 184: 
slaver, manned by a naval prize crew, wa 
capsized in a sudden squall. A raft was mrad: 
but provisions were unobtainable. Th 
famishing men caught some sharks with 
They drank the blood and de 


In the peat 
sheries the men frequently risk their live 
owing to the presence of sharks. In 1834: 
schooner was boarded by a man-of-war unde 
the impression that she was a slaver. N 
papers being found to incriminate her, sh 
was allowed to proceed on her course. Th 
same night a shark was caught by the mat 
of-war inside of which a bundle of papers wa 
found. ‘The papers proved that the schoone 
had landed a cargo of slaves about four how 
before she had been overhauled.  Findin 
that capture was unavoidable her captain ha 
thrown his papers overboard, and they hs 
been swallowed by this shark. 

Sharks are fished for at the Gulf of Mana: 
and elsewhere for the sake of the oil. TI 
fins are dried, and, owing to the gelatine | 
them, find a ready market in China, to whi 
country the skins of basking sharks are al 
sent. "The Celestials are great lovers of su 
curious delicacies as sharks’ fins, birds’ nest 


, and slugs. 


T once passed through a fleet of fisherm« 
engaged in this fishery off the North ar 
West Coasts of Iceland. The sharks caug 
there are from ten to twenty feet long. Sor 
have been captured measuring twenty-fi 
feet. The liver of one of these latter fill 
two barrels. These sharks are exceeding 
voracions. They live on seals and fis 
The liver is their most valuable part, a1 
generally each fish yields one to two barre 
of oil. The bait used is young seal blubl 
or smoked horseflesh. The sight of the Ic 
land shark is imperfect, probably owing 
parasites, which are frequently found 
cover the organ of vision. In the Sou 
Indian Ocean we captured a shark, to t 
head of which half a dozen little black fi 
called suckers were firmly adhering. Th 
appeared to fix themselves to the shark 
creating a vacuum, for when placed on t 
deck they were as though glued to it by thi 
heads. The principle is similar to that 
the leather sucker which boys cause 
adhere to the pavement by excluding the ¢ 
from under it. 

When the shark is hauled to the surface 
is dispatched with a sharp spear. The liv 
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isthen taken out and packed in barrels in the | each boat. A barrel of oil contains about | greater than those met with in the pursuit of 
hold of the vessel. The dead sharks are | one hundred and forty quarts, and two barrels | the whale, and are quite sufficient to deter 
generally retained Seagate the vessel unless of oil are obtainable from three barrels of | fishermen from embarking in this venture 
they can be landed by the boats to be eaten | liver. for the sake of gain. The whale is compelled 
by the natives. ence the smell as the | There are many different kinds of sharks, | when harpooned either to come to the surface 

ks become rotten is rather high. This is | The popular mind associates sharks with coral | at intervals or todrown. This necessity does 
done to prevent the other sharks from glutting | reefs and tropical seas. The biggest shark | not trouble the basking shark. It may- 


Some Monsters of the Deep. 


1, Sighting a Shark. 2. Baiting and Buoying. 8. Throwing the Harpoon. 4. Fairly Caught. 


*hemselwes on the dead bodies of their kind. | of all is nevertheless to be found in small | descend so low as finally to swamp the boat, 
ven so the free sharks frequently tear to | shoals a little to seaward of the west coast of | or to cause the loss of the line by cutting. A 
ices their hooked relatives betore they | Ireland during the months of April, May, | century ago an analogy was pointed out 
ach the surface of the water. and June. This is the so-called basking | between the whale and the bas! king shark. 
Ten-year-old shark is deemed a dainty dish | shark, which is found sometimes forty feet | ‘Fhe basking sharks have but rudimentary 
: the Icelandic man of taste. The body of | long. Sixty to one hundred have been ob- | teeth, while at the same time they are fur- 
+ shark is cut up and dried. It then looks | served off Tory Island leisurely sunning  nished with fringes similar to the whalebone 
tke dried salmon, but its taste is far other- | themselves on a bright June morning. The | which whales have. They also feed on 
ww. The Icelanders often fish from small | oil from a liver is asserted to be worth forty | minute oceanic creatures. : 
ats when the weather is suitable, and if | poundssterling. The dangers and difficulties | A remarkable shark has been discovered 
‘rtanate, can make fifteen barrels of liver in | experienced in catching these sea monsters is | in Australian waters, It possesses the pro- 
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nerty of emitting a phosphorescent glow. 
When one of these peculiar creatures was 
placed in a darkened chamber it gave out a 
vivid and greenish phosphorescent gleam. 
Its own light filled the shark with a truly 
ghastly and terrific appearance. 
who found this shark supposed that it used 
its phosphorescent power to attract its prey 
after the manner of the lights used by rome 
fishermen. The shark mentioned lived three 
hours after it was taken out of the water. 
Fossil sharks are commonly found. Parts 
of some which have been laid bare prove that 
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these sharks were very much larger than 
those of the present day. Their habits were | 
similar, but more intensified. At Malta 
teeth have been disinterred which tend to , 
prove that the sharks to which they be- ! 


The doctor | longed must have been at least sixty feet in . and will not atta 


length, or about as long as a good-sized | 
j whale is now. In the Suffolk red crag, 
teeth of a yery nearly allied species have been ; 
; found, which indicate the existence of sharks 
of a much larger growth even than those 
| found at Malta. , 
| There would seem to be but little doubt | 


| any time any of our readers should unluckily 


that although the shark has enormous powers 
of attack at his command, limited only by the 
fact that, owing to the situation of his mouth, 
he is compelled to turn himself over before he 
ean seize his prey, yet he is an arrant coward, 
k mankind by choice if but 

Hence it will be well, if at 


a noise be made. 


be’ overboard in the presence of sharks, to 
retain presence of mind and to make as much 
noise as possible if the enemy approach. In 
this lies one’s only chance of safety. 

(THE END.) 


one day each summer almost every 
regiment, no matter in what pari of the 
world it is stationed, has a meeting for ath- 
letic sports. Evon on active service time 
and occasion for these sports are sometimes 
found, and then they are especially useful, 


keeping cheerful and contented those who , 


endure many hardships. The day of the 
sports is as far 

men, and to the officers an occasion for being 
“at home ” to their friends. 

These annual athletic meetings do much 
good. Observing that the prizes are almost 
Invariably won by the steady men who keep 
themselves strong and healthy by avoiding 
dissipation, young recruits are led to do the 
same. They learn in this way that it is the 
very reverse of manliness to do anything 
which tends to enfeeble the constitution ; 
that it is impossible to burn the candle at 
both ends; that they cannot waste their sub- 
stance in riotous living without beginning to 
be in want; that strength is reserved power, 
and that the man wi 
stronger than the men who live bad lives. 

Then, again, sports—especially those in 


which members of differont regiments and | 


corps compete with each other—serve to keep 
alive wt de corps, that great incentive to 
duty. They improve, too, the tempers and 
dispositions of the competitors, by forcing 
them to restrain ungenerous feelings and to 
respect each other. So it is not oaly a plea- 
sure, but almost a duty, fora Chaplain to the 
Forces to be present at these sports, and to 
show a real interest and sympathy with 
them, Having attended four meetings of the 
kind this summer, I give a few notes that 
may interest some of the many readers of the 
Boy’s Own PAPER. 


Ishall not speak of racing, jumping, put- | 


ting shot, and other competitions which may 
be seen at all sports, but of some that are 
more or less peculiar to, or at least charac- 
teristic of, military sports. The annual mili- 
tary performances at the Agricultural Hall, 
Ishngton, have made the public familiar 
with the names of such exercises as swords- 
man y. swordsman, mounted ; swordsman v. 
lancer, mounted ; swordsman mounted v. 
man with bayonet dismounted; lancer 
mounted v. man with bayonet dismounted ; 
sabre v. bayonet, dismounted; bayonet v. 
bayonet. The bodies of the men are pro- 
tected with thick leather coverings, and their 
faces with wire masks. The points of their 
weapons have knobs upon them, which pre- 
vent them from doing harm. Most of the 
horses seem to understand well what is being 
done, and eater into the spirit of the contest, 
though a few of them are nervous of knocks, 
and it is difficult for the riders to keep them 
from backing away from their enemies. 

At the garrison sports here we had all these 
competitions, as well as tent-pezging, lemon- 
cutting, cleaving the Turk’s head, and taking 
rings off with the point of the sword. They 
were done at full gallop, and all deservedly ap- 


as possible a holiday for the | 


ose life is pure is, 


MILITARY SPORTS. 


By Rey. E. J. Harpy, ™.A., 
Chaplain to H.M.'s Forces. 
‘plauded. An officer cut in half all the three | 
\ lemons one after another. ‘The lemons were : 
suspended in the air from a sort of wooden | 
arm. By tent-pegging is meant trying to: 
| take up when yallopiny, with the point of a 
lance, a tent-pey looxely fastened into the 


ground. The artillery driving is popular 
with the spectators, It requires no little 


skill to drive six or eight horses at a trot and | 
gallop between posts so placed that the | 
: slightest error knocks them down. At our 
| garrison sports the driving of the officers of 
one gun was very good, not one post being | 
j touched. It must have had a good eflect 
| upon the men to see that officers could beat 
them at their own work—could not only 
command, but show how their orders ought 
to be carried out. This year, for the first 
| time, I saw a gun-wheel race. It was run 
' by men of the field artillery. They ran each 
i rolling along the ground a wheel detached 
| from a@ gun, which in this way would be! 
| rendered useless to the enemy. i 
The next event wax a nine-pounder field. | 
j; gun competition, The guns were manned | 
/and drawn each by about twenty sailors, | 
who are to be found in large numbers here | 
in Portsmouth. The guns are so made that ; 
\they can be taken to pieces easily. The | 
men belonging to either gun try who can in | 
‘the shortest time take their gun to pieces, 
‘run away with the different parts to a fixed | 
| distance, return with them, put them together | 
‘ again, pretend to fire the gun, and run away 
with it as though they were being persued by 
anenemy. Expertness at this work would ; 
be useful in war. Were the gun likely to fall¢ 
into the hands of the enemy the ganners 
could take it to pieces in a moment, and put | 
| it to rights when they again required to use it. 
Each reziment tries to add some new and 
original kind of obstacle to the obstacle race. | 
At the last I saw run, the obstacles that had | 
to be surmounted were as follows: ‘Through 
a windsail, through barrels with the ends 
‘ knocked out, through about six rows of nets, 
over a hurdle, under a net pegged down 
rather tight, over a commissariat waggon, 
!along the top of a stretched net with very ! 
wide mesh, the feet not being allowed to 
touch the ground, over a second wagyon, 
under a windsail, under, over, and ayain 
under a pole, masts laid close, very near to 
each other, and finishing with a run home.” 
At another race the runners had to make 
their way through labyrinths of netting, to 
ull themselves up by ropes, to get over a 
Ligh wooden arch, and run up parent planks. 
The egg-and-spoon race almost explains 
itself. Each competitor holds in his hand at 
arm’s length a wooden spoon containing an 
egg, and the fun is to see who can get first to 
the goal without breaking the ex. Some- 
times the spoon is held in the mouth. 
Another laughter-provoking competition is 
the bucket race. The runners have each a 
bucket of water on his head or shoulder, 
and the prize is given to the one who comes 


in first and brings the fullest bucket. Between 
the races tugs of war are pulled by men of 
different companies or by men of different 
corps, which last are more exciting. At 
almost all regimental sports there is a march- 
ing-order competition. Three prizes are 
awarded to the three soldiers who turn out 
best dressed and with the cleanest accoutre- 
ments. The competitors have to lay down 
their kit to be inspected, so that each article 
may be seen to be in its proper place, and 
all as neat as they should be. 

If this competition encourages the men to 
be clean and neat, the next to be mentioned 
makes them smart and able to jump out of 
bed at a moment's notice. It is called a 
hammock race. The competitors lay down 
in hammocks, covered themselves _ with 
blankets, and pretended to be asleep. When 
the starter’s pistol tired they turned out, 
lashed up their hammocks with the blankets 
inside, put on their coats, and then, 
throwing the hammocks over their shoul- 
ders, or catching them up under their ans, 
ran with them three hundred yards. The 
man who came in first and had the most 
neatly lashed up hammock received one 
pound fifteen shillings ; the second prize 
was ten shillings. I saw this competition 
at the admirably arranged sports of the Roya’ 
Marines at Gosport. No wonder that the 
men of this corps can go everywhere and d 
everything, for, in addition to their trainin; 
as soldiers, the Marines have to learn to d 
the work of bluejackets. This is why the: 
had a hammock race. 

There are generally to be seen a_jocke 
race and a frog race for boys of the regiments 
school. In the former, which is for a hut 
dred yards, one soldier runs with a drumme: 
boy on his back. The horses are blindfoldec 
The frog race is run by the boys on all four 

The officers do all in their power to mak 
the sports go off well, and nothing gives the: 
more influence over their men than taking a 
interest in their manly recreations. With 
proportion of non-commissioned officers, the 
act as committee men, stewards, starters, at 
judges. They generally have an obstac 
race ora tug of war of their own. At # 
Naval and Military Sports at Portsmou 
this year there was a very exciting tug 
war (prize ‘‘ Honour and Glory ”) twe 
naval and military officers, Most of t 
spectators thought that as the naval m 
knew more about ropes they would Le su 
to win, but they did not. 

Very often the officers ride a donkey ra 
each officer providing his own mount a 
riding in costume representing savage a 
civilixed people—costermongers, policenn 
sweeps, strong-minded women, and so fot 
No sticks, whips, or spurs are allowed, 
that the donkeys regulate pretty much th 
own pace. Another race which officers sor 
times get up to amuse the spectators is‘ 
menagerie race. All the pets in the barra 
are made to run handicapped according 
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their size and kind, so as to be tolerably 
fairly matched. Among other creatures in 
the last race of the kind which I saw were a 
cock, a goose, a squirrel, kids, cats, dogs, 
rabbits. A string is attached to each animal, 
which is held by the officer who runs it. 
In the intervals of the different events the 
soldiers who form a ring outside the ropes 
make themselves merry. From time to time 
they send up paper balloons representing 
cows, donkeys, night-shirts, and other things 
that will raise a laugh. Some blacken their 
faces and perform as nigger minstrels, getting 
in this way a good deal of money from the 
visitors. Others dress up as eld women and 
sing comic songs. At the last sports I saw 
there was a real Aunt Sally, who sat in a 
barrel and popped her head up from time to 
time to encourage people to have ‘‘ two shots 
apenny” at her with short sticks. One or 
two drummer-boys are always very anxious 
to give a “shine ” to the boots of ladies and 
gentlemen in the réle of shoeblacks, which 
they assume for the day. Scotch reels, Irish 
jigs, sailors’ hornpipes, and sword-dances are 
performed, and, indeed, there is nothing 
wanting to amuse the spectators, who gene- 
nally 60 away much Pleased with their visit 
to military sports. 


‘he last thing done is 
the distribution of the prizes, which are of 
money, and are given to the successful com- 
Petitors by the wife of the general or colonel. 


, _ When the Duke of Wellington saw the 
| Eton boys at football he said, ‘It was here 
, that Waterloo was won!” Since then ath- 
: letie games and sports have become more and 
more fashionable, until now there is danger 
‘ of too great rather than of too little attention 
_ being paid to them. If the Iron Duke were 
| alive now, and were asked his opinion, he 
; Would no doubt allude to this danger of over- 
estimating the value of athletic success, 
| knowing, as every observing man must 
| know, that the physical gifts which make 
an athlete are not incompatible with much 
, that is hateful and contemptible. He would 
| Rot like to hear boys expressing those ex- 
; travagant misjudgments which lose sight of 
; the rolative value and importance of things, 
| so that a boy who, from any circumstance, is 
not ‘good at games,” is ludicrously under- 
rated and despised. - He might think, too, 
that games are often allowed to waste too 
, much time, not so much in the actual time 
nt over them as in the endless gossiping 
about them. He might warn boys against 
the ungenerous dislikes and miserable jea- 
lousies that games sometimes create; but 
again he would remind them that from ath- 
letic sports might be learned some of those 
: duslites which help men to do their duty 
ravely and cheerfully in the battle of life. 


(THE END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINTH 


SERIES.) 


s° great and general has been the interest 
evinced by our readers in these com- 
Ations, that we intend not only to con- 
ine, but to iucrease in every possible 
way their scope and attractions. 

We sincerely trust that, in addition to 
all our old friends, very many of our 
Teaders who have not hitherto taken any 
part in these honourable aud stimulating 
trials of skill will now pluck up heart to 
secure a place amongst the competitors, 
and show the mettle of which they are 
made. Local friends are not always the 
safest nor best judges of one’s capabili- 
ties, and it should prove helpful in every 
way to have one’s work tested by compe- 
tent authorities side by side with that of 
others of one’s own age resident in all 
parts of Great and Greater Britain. 


We start our competitions for the pre- 
sent volume with the following subjects, 
‘and may very possibly announce others, 
spectally chosen to auft all classes of 
readers, as the volume p! esses. We 
should like to repeat here what we have 
more than once stated, that where there 
may seem to be any doubt as to our exact 
meaning in the announcement of subjects, 
competitors will be quite safe in following 
their own judgment in the matter. Our 
one object in offering the prizes and select- 
ing the subjects being to help our readers, 
they may be quite sure we should not 
allow any deserving worker to suffer he- 
cause of a mere accidental misunderstand. 
ing. The generat rules must, however, be 
strictly adhered to. 

It will be seen that this year, as pre- 
viously, we start with subjects likely to 
afford all classes a fair chamee—boys at 
home, and at schools; boys with leisure 
and opportunities, and boys who are al- 
ready engaged in the sterner duties of life ; 
boys to whom a preliminary outlay may 
be no great object, and boys who rarely 
have a shilling to spare. All the subjects 
Gre equally open to every reader within the 
ages specified ; 20 that any reader may, if 
80 disposed, try in all the competitions. 


I.—Illuminating Competition. 


The Illuminating competitions have 
proved so immensely popular with readers 
of all ages and grades ef skill that we have 
determined to continue them. 

We offer now Four Prizes, of Two 
Guineas, One Guinea and a Half, One 
Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea respectively, 
for the best Illumination (in eils or water- 
colours) of the words, 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Competitors will be divided Into four classes, accord- 
ing to age, and one Prize will be awarded im each clase. 
First class, from 19 to 24; second class, from 15 to 19; 
third class, from 11 to 15; fourth class, all ages up to 
ll. ‘The highest Prize will go to the class showing the 
greatest merit. Competitors are not prohibited from 
using purchased desigus, but the colouring must, be 
wholly their own, and, other things being equal, the 

reference will be given to original work throughout, 

‘he size, material, etc., are left to the choice of com- 


petitors. 

The last day for sending in is January 31st, 1887 ; 
and as we never attempt to commence the adjudica- 
tion until the prescribed date is past, nothing is 
gained by competitors tn hurrying in their work, All 

jon fide readers of our pages within the ages men- 
tioned may compete, [See “ Rules and Conditions.” ] 


II.—Music Competition. 


We offer, as before, TWO PRIZES, of Two Guineas and 
One Guinea respectively, for the best musical setting, 
with organ or pianoforte accompauiment, of any of 
the verses appearing in our last volume (Vol. VIII.), 
or in the Summer and Christmas Parts of 1886, There 
will be two classes—Junior, all ages up to 18 ; Senior, 
from 18 to 24. The last day for sending in is February 
28th, 1887. [See ‘ Rules and Conditions.”} 


IIl.—Drawing Competition. 


To encourage a taste for art, with all its refining 
influence, We once more offer SPECIAL ART PRIZES, a8 
follows :—We will give Two Prizes, of Two Guineas 
and One Guinea respectively, for the best original 
sketch, whether in oils or water-colours, of a group of 
English berries. There will be two divisions—Junior, 
all ages up to 18; Senior, from 18 to 24. The size, 
material, etc., are left to the choice of competitors, 
The last day for sending in tg March 3let, 1887, (See 
“ Rules anu Conditions.”} 


IvV.—Carving and Fretwork 
Competition. 


We offer Two Prizes, of Three Guineas and Tuo 
Guineas respectively, for the best carved box or chest. 
The size, wood, tools, etc., are left entirely to competi- 
tors’ owa choice, but the natural difticulties presented 
by some woods over others will of course be taken into 
due consideration by the adjudicators. The work 
may be wholly tn carving—whether sunk or in relief - 
or fretwork may be combined with it. The divisions 
as to age will be precisely the same as in the above 
Drawing competition ; but the last day for sending in 
will “ Apri 30th, 1887. [See “Ri and Condi- 
tions.” 


S 
RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


1. No article of any kind sent in to us in competi- 
tlon will be returned, whether accompanied by stamps 
or not—a rule rendered necessary by the ense 
number of readers who join in these competitions. To 
return in all cases would be next to impossible, and it 
is not fair to make exceptions. The best of the arti- 
cles may, as hitherto, be sent to hospitals, training- 
ships, ragged-schools, and other useful public institu- 
tions, as a gift from the readers of the Boy's OwN 
PAPER. The result of each competition will be duly 

blished in our columns, and no questions on the sub- 
ject oan be answered through the post. 


2. The prize-winners may either receive the money 
itself, or the money value in such approved articles or 
books as they may select. In all cases money will be 
sent, unless we are otherwise instructed. 


3. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious compe- 
titors who may fail to secure prizes. 


4. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of his own hands 
and brain; though of course any aids received merely 
in the way of suggestion, whether from books or 
friends, are admissible, 


5, All ws3, must have at the top of firat page the 
Jull name, address, and age of sender, clearly and 
legibly written, thus :— 

Name... 
Address. 
Age... 


In the case of the Hiuminations, Carvings, etc., these 
same particulars should be written on a separate piece 
of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 
Rule 7), and must be stitched (not pinned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or gummed to the back. 


6. All the subjects are equally open to every com- 
etitor, but where any competitors may try for Prizes 
in two or more of the subjects, they should be careful 
to see that in every case the particulars are repeated 
according to these instructions with each separate 
article, 


7. All contribntions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other re- 
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sponsible person, as genuine unaided work. By this 
certificate we simply mean a letter, or even an endorse 
ment under the competitor's name, thus I hereby 
certify that the accompanying article is the unaided 
work of —.” Signed —. 


8 All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “ Prize Competition, Class —,” and must be 
addressed to ‘The Eilitor, BOY's OWN PAPER, 56, Pater- 
noster Row, London,” the carriage being, of ‘course, 
in all cases PREPAID. 


Correspondence. 


Hi. OWEN.—You will find notices of the Black Hole of 

utta in Orme’s ‘History of India 

History of India," Elphinstone’s “History of 

Hindustan,”.or Lord Macaulay's Essay on Lord 
Clive, 

ENFAS.—1. Concrete, properly speaking, is a mixture 
of beach pebbles and hydraulic cement, but it is 
generally taken as being any conglomerate of small 
stones and cement. 2. Try Francis on “Fish Cul- 
ture,” published at the “Field” office. 

DDY MCFADGIN.—Get the September part for 1883, 

and make a pantagraph according to the directions 
therein contained. That will give you the propor- 
tions for your enlargements. Another plan is to 

le small squares acri opy and the same | 
number across the paper, working out the design 
square by square. 


J.T. L—"The Book of the Rabbit” eosts twelve shil- 
lings and. sixpence. It is published by Gill 
Strand. “Pra Trapping” is by W. Carnezi 
It costs a shilling, and is obtainable at the same 

dress. 

W. DENNISON.—The article on “The Boomerang, 
how to make and use it,” was in the April part for 
1882; and the seriés on “ Indian Clubs" was in the 
August and September parts for the same year. 


c. 


J. THoMPSON.—1, Hanlan beat Boyd for the Champion- 
ship of the World on April 3, 1882. 2. Trickett stood 
Git. S}in., and weighed a little over twelve stone. 
3, log named: Pincher, who killed 
500 wo minutes. 4. We do not care 
for such things, and cannot say for certainty. It 

is somewhere recorded that West Australian won 

£14,153 in stakes during his lifetime. 


TENNIS.—1, The bést on record for vaulting is 7! 
by T. C. Page,’on May 18, 1881. This was for bar 
vaulting. For fence vaulting the record is held by 
©. -H. Atkinson, 7ft. 3fin. 2. 'The 161b, weight has 
been “put” 43it. 9in. 


ENTOMOLOGIST. — Messrs. Cooke and Son, Museum 
Street, W.c., are the nearest naturalists to the ad- 
dress you give. Apply there, and all your queries 
will be answered, In our articles yOu would find 
the replies at length. 


BUNBY.—Get a piece of white pine, costing you about 
five shillings. The dimensions you name are unusual, 
and will give you a lot ef trouble. The block of 
wood for @ model boat should be as nearly as possible 


M. Y.—The strawberry is 
in our floras, 
been introduced, but we do not know when. The 
Countess of Leicester enjoyed her strawberries in 
1265, when they are mentioned as if they were ordi- 
nary articles of consumption. You will find L 
gate quotes the street cry of “Strabery rype !” so 
the Elizabethan importation must be a mistake. 
Better stick to it that the strawberry is a country- 
man of yours until it can be proved otherwise, 


OREGON.- There is no examination to pass for the 
post of third engineer, but you must have been 
apprenticed or spent some time afloat in the engine- 
roum and picked up sufficient knowledge as to 
engine work. The certificates are held by first and 
second engineers, who are frequently found doing 
third engineer’s work. 


FISHERMAN.—The “Practical Fisherman,” by J. Har- 
rington Keene, published by Gill, 170, Strand, Most 
of the parts of our third volume are now in print. 


AN OLD READER or THE B. O. P.—With such handi- 
ness and qualifications you ought to get on. Try 
“Sunny Florida,” published by the South Publishing 
Company, 39, Fleet Street, F.¢.; or apply to Trubner 
and Co. for the books mentioned in our auswer to 
EMIGRANT. 


OaRSMAN.—The “ Rowing Almanac” costs a shilling, 
aud is published at 346, Strand. _[t is on sale at the 
various railway bookstalls near the river. Another 
shilling book you would fiud useful is Dickens's 
mw ni ictionary of the Thames,” published by Macmillan 

Co, 


ish plant, and figu 


an 


EMIGRANT.—There is a ‘Treatise and Handbook of 
Orange Culture,” by the Rev. Dr. Moore, published 
by Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. From the same 
firm you might obtain “ The Florida Annual,” which 
has a good deal on the subject. 


K. 8. B.—The longest jump on record made by a horse 
was the 37ft. lin. done by Chandler. An American 
horse, Leo, is said to have jumped a height of 
6{t. Gin, ; and in 1792 a certain Mr. Bicknell jumped 
his horse over one of the old Hyde Park walls, which 
were 7ft. high. 


C,H. Sin Captain Chapman's “All About Ships” 
you will find the full plans, specification, and inven- 

| tory of a China clipper. If'by a “ship” you mean a 
yacht, you had better buy Biddle’s “Model Yacht- 
ing,” or Grosvenor's “* Model Yachts ;” or get “The 
Model Yachtsman,” price twopence, from Marl- 
borough and Co., Old Bailey, and consult the adver- 
tisemeuts. 


FOREIGN STAMP COLLECTOR.—You send too many 

stamps for identification, The matter being of no 
interest to our other readers, we cannot find space 
for the reply. 


They are seven hundred and thirty miles from Hali- 
fax, and five hundred from the American coast line. 
With the rocks and reefs they are about fifty miles 
long by thirty-five broad. The main island is four- 
teen miles long anda mile broad, The seat of govern- 
ment is Hamilton. The dockyard is on Ireland's 
Island. Letters take a little over a fortnight. 


RoBINSON.—1. The examinations for assistant-clerk- 

ships are held at the Civil Service Commission on 
the first Tuesday in June and the third Tuesday in 
November. The number of candidates nominated 
for each vacancy is decided by the Lords of the 
Admiralty. The examination consists in dictation, 
writing a letter on a given subject, French, arith: 
metic, geography, history, and Scripture. You can 
get particulars on application to the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon Row, s.w. 2. The 
action in Apso Roads was fought on the 24th of 
July, 1309; the action off the Lizaid on the 2ist 
April, 1796 ; the Battle of Trafalgar, October 21, 1805; 
the action off Trafalgar (for which a medal was also 
granted), May 7, 1908. There were scores of naval 
victories, very famous in their day, which have now 
passed out of recollection, The frigate actions are 
not mentioned by ordinary historians. 3. The 
sent senior Admiral of the Fleet is Sir Provo Wallis, 
who was lieutenant of the Shannon in her famous 
battle with the Chesapeake. 


P. Q. L. R.—In the part for February, 1883, there was 
an article on using the Kaleidoscope for magic- 

lantern purposes. ‘ Wild Beast Tamers and tueir 

Pupils” was in the April part for the same year. 


A. B. P.—Such books are advertised in ‘The Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle,” and are published at its offices. 
Fon can obtain a copy at the nearest railway book- 
st 


H. BRowN.—Read our articles on “Training,” given in 
the second volume. 


ALsToNIA.—You could get transparencies from most 

wholesale toy merchants, and mineral specimens 
from any of the dealers advertising in ‘ Nature,” 
“Science Gossip,” etc. Try Gregory, of Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square. 


©. J. M.—¥es, but we cannot give the shapes. You 
will find it best to procure a copy of Neison’s “ Prac- 


tical Boatbuilding for Amateurs,” price half-a-crown, 
published by Gill, 170, Strand, W.c. 


T. Q.—The Bermudas are about a hundred in number. | 


‘The commercial variety may have | 


| CorcyRa.—The tar has been pet on too tl 
unevenly. Scrape off as much 
the bout a thin coat of the s« 


P,J.—1. The flying-jib, or jil-topsail, is not reom- 
mended for models, though it is =.metimes used for 
Teaching. If you use it you must use a smaller 
rudder. 2 The boat flies up in the wind because the 
mast is stepped too far forward, ux the mainsail ip 
tov big, or the sheet is too tight. 


Mopkst.—The best cure is to think of your work and 
not of yourself, and to persuade yourself that no ope 
is taking the slightest interest in your appearance. 
In short—think not so much of yourself. 


HEBREW.—A book on the Indian Civil Serviee is now 
published by Messrs, Cassell and Co., and we had a 
series of articles in the parts for December, 1533, and 
January, 1584. 


J. Dow.—1. Bimetallism signifies the existence of » 
currency based on a standari of silver as Well as of 
gold, so that payment can be made in either. 2 Yes 
Dr. William Smith's Classical Dictionary, published 
by Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LEHRER.—You can get the papers for the matricul: 
tion to the University of London by applying tot 
Registrar, Burlington Gardens. There are al 
guides published by Stewart, of Viaduct Steps, Far- 
ringdon Street, and others. 


P. W. H.—Yes, “ Peter Trawl” has been republished 
Vy Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton; and “The Boy 
Captain” has been republished by Messrs, Sampsob 
Low and Co. 

C.F. Mc A.—If the bowler knocked the wicket with 
his foot, as yon say, his foot could not have been 
“on the ground behind the bowling-crease,” as re- 
quired by Law xi., and hence the umpire’s decision 
was correct. 


AN OLD ReADER.—You should look at the shipping 
advertisements in the “Times,” and choose one of 
the vessels belonging to George Thompson and Co, 
of 24, Leadenhall Street ; Hoalder Brothers and Co.. 
of 146, Leadenhall Street ; or Bethell and Co., of 110, 
Fenchurch Street. 


H. R. MILLAR. — Get a bottle of liquid ink from Rober- 
son, artist’s colourman, of Long Acre; or Reeves 
and Son, of Cheapside.’ The ink used ‘by the men 
you name comes, we are informed, from Roberson's 


E. C. TAYLOR.—We had a long series of illustrate? 
articles on bee-keeping in our second volume, and 
a book on the subject can be obtained on application 
to Mr. Tarn, 56, Paternoster Row. 


Youna HoprFuL.—The books you mention are noti 
now on the publisher's list ; you will have to adver- 
tise for them in the “ Bookseller,” ‘* Publishers" 
Circular,” or “Exchange and Mart.” Try “The 
Naturalist on the River Amazon,” by H. W. Bates. 
price seven shillings and sixpence; or * A Voyage 
up the Amazon,” by W. H. Euwards, price two 8! 
lings, both published by John Murray. You will 
find a good description of the river in the new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


G. C, LacknY.—There is a book by J. P. Wheeldon, 
“Angling Resorts near London,” published bj 
Triibner and Co., of Ludgate Hi See also ou 
article on the subject. 


¥. W. H.—Climbing-irons can be bought at any natural 
history shop. Try Messrs. Cooke and Sun, Museum 
Street, Oxford Street, w. 


©. K, C.—All such tools can be readily got from Mel- 


the length, breadth, and depth of the intended hull, 
so that there is as little waste as possible, 


huish, of Fetter Lane. You will find an excellent 


list of tools in his catulogue. 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By Tavpor Bar RrEeEp. 


CHAPTER IV.—GONE AGAIN. 
0 the evening following Jeffreys’ de- 
parture from Bolsover, a middl 
hand ome gentleman was si 
a study in the ci 
whistling plea untly to himself. 
The house in which he lived was a 


‘I draw the line at homicide.” 
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small one; yet roomy enough for an old 
bachelor. Ana what it wanted in size it 
made up for in the elegance and luxury of 
its furniture and adornments. 

Mr. Halgrove was evidently a con- 
noisseur in the art of making himself 
comfortable. Everything about him was 
of the best, and bespoke not only a man 
of taste but a man of means. The books 
on the shelves—and where can you find 
any furniture to match a well-filled book- 
case {—were well chosen and well bound. 
The pictures on the walls were all works 
of art and most tastefully hung. The 
knickknacks scattered about the room 
were ornamental as well as useful. Even 
the collie dog which lay luxuriously on 
the hearthrug with one eye half open 
was as beautiful as he was faithful. 

Mr. Halgrove whistled pleasantly to 
himself as he stirred his cotfee and 
glanced down the columns of the London 


Paper. ¥ 

f you had looked over his shoulder 
you would have come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Halgrove’s idea of what was 
interesting in a newspaper and your own 
by no means coincided. He was in fact 
reading the money article and running 
his eye skilfully among the mazes of the 
stocks and shares there reported. 

You could almost tell by the tones 
of his whistling that his scrutiny was 
satisfactory. Now and then, ina moment 
of special abstraction, the music ceased 
for a second, but went on again as cheer- 
fully as ever. The dog on the hearth began 
to wish the newspaper at Jericho; 
for he could never sleep as long as his 
master whistled, and it bored him to 
keep an eye open for such a long time 
together. 

Suddenly, however, the whistling did 
cease; but in an abrupt way which 
made Julius open both his eyes and 
prick both his ears. This was something 
out of the usual course of things. One 
lainute, two, three passed before the 
music began again; and by that time 
Mr. Halgrove Fad swallowed his coffee 
and tossed the paper into the basket. 

Julius hated anything out of the usual 
course, and he looked up at his master 
with a little whimper of remonstrance. 

“All right, Julius,” said Mr. Halgrove, 
patting the dog’s nose with the toe of his 
slipper ; “all right, it’s only five thou- 
send gone wrong—nothing !” 

Julius wasn't quite satisfied yet, and 
moved out of reach of the slipper and 
sulked, with his face to the door. 

“Nothing,” repeated. Mr. Halgrove, 
whistling a few bars and relapsing again 
into silence. 

Julius was not disposed to argue the 
point, and gave the least possible in- 
clination of his tail to show that he 
heard, but was not going to answer. 

“Tf it was our money,” continued Mr. 
Halgrove, still addressing the dog, “it 
would have been awkward, wouldn't it ? 
But it’s not. Accidents will happen : 
and if we do our best, who’s to blame us?” 

Julius yawned evasively. 

“Whatever induced old Jeffreys to 
3addle me for life with that son of his,” 
continued Mr. Halgrove, “and his paltry 
five thousand pounds?” <A cheerful 
legacy, that—and the money’s as idiotic 
as the boy. It’s not my fault that it’s 

one wrong and he’s stranded. Old 
efireys did say something about putting 
it into consols, certainly, so as to be 
safe. But how was I to know Terra del 
Fuegians weren't as safe as consols? and 


a chance of fifteen per cent.? A fellow 
can’t be guardian to an idiot for nothing ; 
and how in the world is the interest on 
five thousand in the funds to keep him 
at school and cover me too? Now he’s 
got to live on the interest of nothing at 
all. Whew !” 

The dog looked round to inquire if 
this last whistle had been intended for 
him or no one in particular. And satis- 
fying himself it was the latter, he snitfed 
and dropped off into a doze. 

“At ail events, Bolsover’s cheap and 
out of the way. Fancy the booby at 
home here, eating his head off and scaring 
every one with the sight of his face. 
Hum! I must be generous, I suppose, 
and keep him at school in spite of the 
Terra del Fuegians.” 

Mr. Halgrove had come to this benevo- 
lent conclusion and was proceeding to 
light a cigar, when Julius started up and 
gave a most ungentlemanly bark. 

“Be quiet, sir, and lie down,” said his 
master. 

The dog looked round at the speaker 
and swung his tail excitedly to and fro, 

“What's the matter?” asked Mr Hal- 
grove. 

Julius replied by another bark, short 
and sharp, and walked to the door. 

Now this was a very unusual proceed- 
ing on the part of Julius. As a rule he 
was a most lymphatic dog, and would 
scarcely have ooked round at the Lord 
Mayor of York himself had he sailed into 
the room in all his robes of office. Nor 
did he ever make it his business to bark 
at beggars or stray members of his own 
species. Indeed, he would have thought 
twice before condescending to take notice 
even of a burglar. 

What, then, was putting him so much 
out of his ordinary aristocratic way to- 
night ? 

“Some caller,” said Mr. Halgrove, 
“and I’ve not a cigar left to offer him !” 

There was a ring at the hall door and 
a man’s voice. in the hall. 
the study door opened, and amid the 
frantic rejoicings of Julius, John Jeffreys 
walked into the presence of his guardian. 

He was haggard and travel-stained, 
and Mr. Halgrove, in the midst of his 
astonishment, noticed that his boots were 
nearly to pieces. Bolsover was fifty-five 
miles from York, and the roads were 
rough and stony. 

The guardian, whatever astonishment. 
he felt at this unexpected apparition, 

ave no sign of it in his face, as he sat 
Back in his chair and took several quiet 
whiffs of his weed before he addressed 
his visitor. 

“Ah!” said he, “you’ve broken up 
early.” 

“ No, sir,” said Jeffreys. 
I have something to eat 1” 

“Help yourself to the bread and butter 
there,” said Mr. Halgrove, pointing to the 
remains of his own tea, “and see if you 
can squeeze anything out of the coffee- 
pot. If not, ring for some more hot 
water. Lie down, Julius.” 

Jeffreys ate the bread and butter 
ravenously, and drank what was left in 
the coffee-pot and milk-jug. 

Mr. Halgrove went on with his cigar, 
watching his ward curiously. 

“The roads are rough for walking this 
time of the year,” observed he. 

“Yes,” said Jeffreys ; “I’ve walked all 
the way.” 

“Good exercise,” said Mr. Hailgrove. 
“ How long did it take you?” 


“Please may 


Next moment | 


“T left Bolsover at half-past four this 
morning.” 

Mr. Halgrove looked at his watch. 

“Fifteen hours—a fairly good pace,” 
said he. 

A silence ensued, during which time 
guardian and ward remained eyeing one 
another, the one curiously, the other 
anxiously. 

“Why not sit down,” said Mr. Hal- 
grove, when it became evident his ward 
was not going to open the conversation, 
“after your long walk ?” 

Jeffreys dropped heavily into the chair 
nearest to him, and Julius came up and 
put his head up between his knees. 

“Do you often take country walks of 
this sort?” said the guardian. 

“No, sir; ’verun away from Bolsover.” 

Mr. Halgrove raised his eyebrows. 

“Indeed! Was it for the fun of the 
thing, or for any special reason ?” 

“Tt was because I have killed a boy,” 
said Jeffreys, hoarsely. 

It spoke volumes for Mr. Halgrove’s 
coolness that he took this alarming an- 
nouncement without any sign of emotion. 

“ Have you?” said he. “ And was that 
for fun, or for any special reason ?” 

“T didn’t mean it; it was an accident,” 
said Jeffreys. 

“Ts the story worth repeating ?” asked 
the guardian, knocking the ash off the 


| end of the cigar, and settling himself in 


his chair. 

Jettreys told the story in a blunderin 
mixed-up way, but quite clearly enough 
for Mr. Halgvove. 

“So you meant to run at him, though 
you didn’t mean to kill him?” said he, 
when the narrative was ended. 

“TI did not mean to kill him,” repeated 
the boy, doggedly. 

“Of course it would not occur to you 
that you were twice his size and weight, 
and that running over him meant—well, 
manslaughter.” 

“T never thought it for a moment—not 
for a moment.” 

oes the accident fatal at once, may I 
ask ?” 

“No, sir; he was brought to the school 
insensible, and remained so for more than 
twelve hours. Then he became conscious, 
and seemed to be doing well.” 

“A temporary rally, I suppose?” ob- 
served the guardian. 

Jefireys’ mouth worked uneasily, and 
his pale brow became overcast again. 

“No, 1 believe if it hadn’t been for me 
he might have recovered.” 

“Indeed,” said the other, once more 
raising his eyebrows; “ what further 
attention did you bestow on him—not 
poison, I hope ?” 

“No, but I went to his room in the 
middle of the night and startled him, and. 
gave him a shock.” 

“Yes ; playing hogey is liable to alarm 
invalids. I have always understood so,” 
said Mr. Halgrove, drily. 

“{ didn’t mean to startle him. I fan- 
cied he was asleep, and just wanted _to 
see how he seemed to be getting on. No 
one would tell me a word about him,” 
said Jeffreys, miserably. 

“And that killed him outright?” 

“I'm afraid it must have,” said Jeffreys. 
“The doctor had said the least shock 
would be fatal, and this was a very great 
shock.” 

“It would be. You did not, however, 
wait to see ?” 

“No; I waited on hour or two, and 
then I ran away.” 
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“Did you say good-bye to the head 
master before leaving 1” 

“No; nobody knew of my going.” 

“Of course you left your address be- 
hind you in case you should be invited to 
attend the inquest }” 

“They know where I 
Jeffreys. 

“Indeed ! 
live?” 

The ward's face fell at the question. 

“Here, sir,” faltered he. 

“Pardon me, I think you are mistaken, 
John Jeffreys.” 

Jeffreys looked hard at his guardian, as 
if to ascertain whether or not he spoke 
seriously. His one longing at that mo- 
iment was for food and rest. Since Satur- 
day morning his eyes had never closed, 
and yet, strange as it may seem, he could ; 
take in no more of the future than what 
lay before him on this one night. The ! 
sudden prospect now of being turned out 
into the stteet was overwhelming. 

“I think you are mistaken,” repeated 
Mr. Halgrove, tossing the end of his 
cigar into the fireplace, and yawning. 

* But, sir,” began Jeffreys, raising him- 
self slowly to his feet, for he was stiff | 
and cramped after his long journey, “I’ve 
walked— 

“So you said,” interrupted Mr. Hal- 
grove, incisively. “You will be used 
to it.” 

At that moment Jeffreys decided the 
question of his night’s lodging in a most 
unlooked-for manner by doing what he 
had never done before, and what he 
never did again. 

He fainted ! 

When he next was aware of anything 
he was lying in his own bed upstairs in 
broad daylight, and Mr. Halgrove’s house- 
Keeper was depositing a tray with some 
iool upon it at his side. 

He partook gratefully, and dropped off 
to sleep again without rousing himself 
rnough to recall the events of the past 
evening. 

When, however, late in the afternoon, 

he awoke, and went over in his mind the 
events of the last few days, a dismal feel- 
ing of anxiety came over him and dis- | 
plled the comfort of his present situa- 
uon, 
_ He got out of bed, slowly and pain- 
fully, for he was very stiff and_footsore. 
He knew not at what moment his guar- 
dian might return to the unpleasant 
copie of Fast night’s conversation, and he 
solved to end his own suspense as 
speedily as possible. 

He took a bath and dressed, and then 
descended resolutely but with sad mis- 
gvings to the library. 

Mr. Halgrove was sitting where his 
ward had left him yesterday evening. 

“Ah,” said he, as the boy entered, 
“ carly rising’s not your strong point, 
iit? 

“Tonly woke half an hour ago.” 

“And you are anxious, of course, to 
know whether you have been inquired 
lor by the police?” said the guardian, 
paring his nails. 

Jeffreys’ face fell. 

“Has some one been?” 
“Have you heard anything 1” 

“No one_has been as yet except the 

™stinan. He brought me a letter from 
‘elsover, which will probably interest 
“a nore than it does me. It’s there on 


live,” said 


And may J ask where you 


he asked. 


\itfireys took up a letter addressed in 
Mr. Frampton’s hand. 


“Am I to read it?” 
“* As you please.” 
Jeffreys opened the letter and read : 


“ Bolsover, October 12. 
“S. Halgrove, Esq. 

“Dear Sir,—I regret to inform you 
that your ward, John Jeffreys, left Bol- 
| sover secretly last night, and has not up 
to the present moment returned. If he 
has returned to you, you will probably 
have learned by this time the circum- 
stances which led him to take the step he 
has. [Here Mr. Frampton briefly re- 

ated the story of the football acci- 

ent] The patient still lingers, although 
the doctors do not at present hold out 
much hope of ultimate recovery. I am 
not inclined to credit the statement cur- 
rent in the school with regard to the sad 
event, that the injury done to the small 
boy was not wholly due to accident. 
Still, under the grave circumstances, 
which are made all the more serious by 
your ward’s flight, I suggest to you that 

ou should use your authority to induce 

effreys to return here—at any rate for 
as long as Forrester’s fate remains pre- 
carious ; or, failing that, that you should 
undertake, in the event of a legal inquiry 
being necessary, that he shall’ be present 
if required. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“'T. FRAMPTON.” 


“Pleasant letter, is it not?” said Mr. 
Halgrove as Jetfreys replaced it in its 
envelope and laid it again on the table. 

“TI can’t go back to Bolsover,” said he. 

“No? You think you are not appre- 
ciated there?” 

Jetireys winced. 
ik But I will undertake to go there 
ae 

“Tf the coroner invites you? ch?” 

“ Yes,” replied the boy. 

“The slight difficulty about that is 
that it is ia not you, that am asked to 
make the undertaking.” 

“But you will, won’t you?” asked 
Jeffreys, eagerly. 

“T have the peculiarity of being rather 
particular about the people I give under- 
takings for,” said Mr. Halgrove, flicking a 
speck of dust off his sleeve ; “it may be 
ridiculous, but I draw the line at homi- 
cide.” 

“You're a liar,” exclaimed the ward, in 
a burst of fury, which, however, he 
repented of almost before the words had 
escaped him. 

Mr. Halgrove was not in the slightest 
degree disturbed by this undutiful out- 
break, but replied, coolly, 

“In that case, you see, my under- 
taking would be worth nothing. No. 
What do you say to replying to Mr. 
Frampton’s suggestion yourself ? ” 

“T will write and tell him I will go 
whenever he wants me.” 

“The only objection to that,” observed 
the guardian, “will be the difficulty in 
giving him any precise address, will it 
not 3” 

Jeffreys winced again. 

“You mean to turn me adrift?” said he, 
bluntly. 

“Your perception is excellent, my 
young friend.” 

“When?” | 

Mr. Halgrove looked at his watch. 

“T believe Mrs. Jessop usually locks 
up about eleven. It would be a pity to 
keep her up after that hour.” 

Jetfreys gulped down something like a 
sigh and turned to the door. 


said his guardian. 


“Not going, are you?” 
“It’s early yet.” 
“T am going,” replied the ward, quietly. 
“ By the way,” said Mr. Halgrove, as he 
reached the door, “by the way, John !” 
; Jeffreys stopped with his hand on the 
latch. 


“I was going to say,” said the guardian, 
rising and looking for his cigar-case, 
“that the little sum of money which was 
left by your father, and invested for 
your nefit, has very unfortunately 
taken to itself wings, owing to the failure 
of the undertaking in which it happened 
to be invested. [ have the papers here. 
and should like to show them to you, i 
you can spare me five minutes.” 

effreys knew nothing about money. 
Hitherto his school fees had been paid 
and a small regular allowance for pocket 
money had heen sent him quarterly by his 
guardian. Now his guardian’s announce- 
ment conveyed little meaning to him 
beyond the fact that he had no money to 
count upon. He never expected he 
would have ; so he was not disappointed. 

“T don’t care to see the papers,” he 
said. 

“You are a philosopher, my friend,” 
said his guardian. “But I have sufh- 
cient interest in you, despite your finan- 
cial ditticulties, to believe you might find 
this tive-pound note of service on your 
travels.” 

“No, thank you,” said Jeffreys, putting 
his hand behind his back. 

“Don’t mention it,” said his guardian, 
returning it to his pocket. “There is, 
when I come to think of it,” added he, 
“a sovereign which really belongs to you. 
It is the balance of your last quarter's 
allowance, which I had been about to 
send to you this weck. I would advise 
you to take it.” 

“Ts it really mine?” 

“Pray come and look over the 
accounts. I should like to satisfy you.” 

“Tf it is really mine I will take it,” said 
the boy. 

“You are sensible,” said his guardian, 

utting it into his hand. “You are per- 
Ketly safe in taking it. It is yours, It 
ou to buy a few. postage- 
stamps. I shall be interested to hear of 
your success. Good-bye.” 

Jeffreys, ignoring the hand which was 
held out to him, walked silently from the 
room. 

Mr. Halgrove stood a moment and lis- 
tened to the retreating footsteps. Then 
he returned to his chair and rang the 
bell. 

“Mrs. Jessop,” said he, “ Mr. oereys 
is going on a journcy. Will you kind y 
see he has a good meal hefore starting ?” 

Mrs. Jessop went upstairs and found 
Jetireys writing a letter. 

“Master says you're going a journey, 


will enable 


“Yes. I shall be starting in half an 
hour.” : 
ce Can't you put it off till to-morrow, 


, 
“No, thanks. But I want to finish this 
letter.” 
“Well, sir, there'll he some supper for 
you in the parlour. It’s master’s orders.” 
Jefireys’ letter was to Mr. Frampton. 


“Sir,” he wrote, “I left Bolsover be- 
cause I could not bear to be there any 
longer. I did’ not mean to injure For- 
rester so awfully, though [ was wicked 
enough to have a spite against him. I 
am not a murderer, though I am as bad 
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as one. If I could do anything to hel 
Forrester get better I would come, but 
should only make everything worse. My 
uardian has turned me away and I shall 
ave to tind employment. But the house- 
keeper here, Mrs. Jessop, will always 
know where Iam and send on to me if I 
am wanted. I should not think of hiding 
away till I hear that Forrester is better. 
If he dies I should not care to live, so I 
should be only too glad to give myself up. 
Icannot come back to Bolsover now, even 
if I wanted, as I have only a pound, and 
my guardian tells me that is all the' 
money I have in the world. Please write 
and say if Forrester is better. I am too 
miserable to write more. 
“Yours truly, 
“JouN JEFFREYS.” 


Having finished this dismal letter, he 
packed up one or two of his things in a 
small handbag and descended to the par- 
lour. 

There he found an ample supper pro- 


vided for him by the tender-hearted Mrs. 
Jessop, who had a pretty shrewd guess as 
to the nature of the “journey” that her 
master’s ward was about to take. 

But Jetireys was not hungry, and the 
announcement that the meal was there 
by “the master’s orders” turned him 


| against it. 


“T can’t eat anything, thank you,” he 
said to Mrs. Jessop, “you gave me such a 
good tea only a little while ago.” 

“But_you’ve a long journey, Master 
John. _Is it a long journey, sir?” 

“T don’t know yet,” he said. “But I 
want you to promise to send on any let- 
ter or message that comes, will you?” 

“Where to?” 

“To the head post-office, here.” 

“Here? Then you're not going out of 
York?” 

“Not at first. I'll let you know when 
I go where to send on the letters.” 

“Mr. John,” said the housekeeper, “the 
master’s turned you away. Isn’t that 


it?” 


“ Perhaps he's got a reason for it. Goad- 
bye, Mrs. Jessop.” 

“Oh, but, Mr. John—” 

But John interrupted her with a kiss 
on her motherly cheek, and next momen 
was gone. 

Mr. Halgrove in his study heard tl: 
hall door close, and put some coals on tl 
fire. Julius, too, heard it close, am 
whined, and went up to the study doi 
and sniffed. 

“Tt’s all right, Julius. Exit my ward 
Convenient ward to be responsible fu 
on my honour. A fool, a homicide, an 
the loser of £5,000! Hum! Called me: 
liar, did he, and wouldn’t take my tive 
pound note? Eccentric youth, and re 
markably ugly, very ugly indeed. Li 
down, Julius, do you hear, and don’t mak 
a fool of yourself. He's got a sovereig 
in his pocket. A fool and his money, ch 
Heigho! where on earth does Mrs. Je: 
sop keep my fusees ?” 

(To be continued.) 


By THE 


INDSOR is the most famous of English | 
castles, and claims precedence of them | 
all. Others may be older, though the strange | 
inlying arched mass of chalk that rises like 
an island from the plain of the Thames 
forms just such a position of defence as man 
has used as a refuge in all ages. 

This curious cliff is one of the most re- 
markable things about Windsor. It rises, 
remote from the main mass, to a height of 
over a hundred feet above the river, and its . 
summit is occupied entirely by the castle, 
whose foundations run into the solid rock, 
while in the park around the soil is all sand | 
and clay, and these sands and clays have to 
be pierced for three hundred feet before the 
underlying chalk is reached ! 

The Windsor of the old English kings, the 
“hall” of the Confessor, where Harold and 
Tostig tore each other’s hair, was not on this 
hiH, Bat hy the riverside ‘at Old Windsor, 
farther down the Thames and near to Runny- 
mede, ‘the meadow of the council,” where 
the witan used to be held, and which was last 
used for Parliamentary purposes as the site 
of the agreeing of Magna Charta. The hill, 
however, was amongst the lands given by the 
Confessor to his new abbey at Westminster, 
though the abbot gained but little from it, for 
William, on noticing its value as a military 
position, promptly sot it back to the Crown in 
exchange for certain estates in Essex. 

The Conqueror built on the hill, but what 
he built no one now knows, _ Probably it was 
a strong wooden fort of the blockhouse type, 
which some call a castle and some do not, 
very much to the confusion of those delight- 
ful historians who first tell us that William 
‘*seized on all the castles,” and then say that 
“William found his conquest easier because 
the English had no castles, castles being first 
bale by the Normans ee mas : 

‘or all practical purposes the history o! 
Windsor begins with Henry Beauclerk, who 
shifted his quarters from the old town to the 
hill, and abandoned the Saxon palace for the 
new castle he had built in place of his father’s. 
His flitting from the riverside to the hilltop 
occurred at Whitsuntide in 1110, and since 
then Windsor Castle, as being the frequent 
residence of the sovereign, has occupied a 
foremost place in the history of England. 

«Henry 11. and his consort, the wicked 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


WINDSOR, 


Eleanor, why the wrath of God Queen of ' 
England,” added much to the buildings, and 
kept great state at Windsor. Their resi- 


; dences, by the way, are easily rememberable 


as all beginning with a W—Winchester, 
Windsor, Woodstock, and Westminster. It 
was at Windsor that their two sons, who took 
so much after their mother, spent their boy- 
hood ; and of John, who is ealled his father’s 
pet, a curious story still survives. It seems 
that one day John and another boy, one Fulke 
Fitzwarine, were playing chess in one of the 
corridors and Fulke was getting the best of it. 
As soon as John saw that mate was inevita- 
ble he seized the chess-board, threw off the 
pieces, and in a great rage yave Fulke a 
smack in the face with it. There was a sharp 
struggle, ending in Fulke getting hold of the 
boant and with it giving John such a blow , 
as knocked him senseless. As soon as John 
recovered he ran off to tell his father; but, , 
alas for him! King Henry, on inquiring into 
the matter, decided that he was in the wrong, | 
and sent him off to be ‘‘ beaten finely and 
well,” first of all for quarrelling, and secondly 
for telling tales. John never forgave Fitz- 
warine for that beating “finely and well,” | 
and when he grew up showed great enmity 
towards him. In fact Fulke, who was one of 
the best and bravest of the English knights, 
was outlawed on some pretext, and had to 
spend several years abroad, where he earned 
@ great reputation. The king’s hatred ex- 
tended to all his family; and in one of the 
changes of fortune that John experienced, 
Fulke’s brother William fell into his power. 
William Fitzwarine was almost as fine a 
looking man as Fulke, and the king, instead 
of taking his life, had him brought in to dinner 


| each day as a show, a butt on which he and 


his intimates could crack their jests. The 
report of these things reached Fulke over the | 
seas, and home he came to the rescue. Dis- , 
pulsed as & merchant he came sailing up the 
hames, and dispatched one of his friends, | 
John de Rampain, to court to see how mat- 
ters stood. De Rampain, after his costly | 
presents, was requested to stay to dinner, 
and in course of the meal William Fitzwarine 
was brought in as expected, and the spy 
made his way back to Fulke with all the ne- 
cessary particulars as to the way in which the 
guards were placed. A plan was soon de- | 
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cided upon, and the merchant and his m 
boldly entered the king’s presence, and thro 
ing off their disguise, set on the guards, a 
triumphantly bore off William to the shipa 
escaped. Not long afterwards, John, wh 
hunting in the New Forest, was captured 
thé Fitzwarines, and was only let ot with 
life on giving them a free pardon. W! 
they got back their estates they were str 
enough to defy him. For the barons w 
soon up in arms inst the king and | 
siege to Windsor. The French arrived un 
the Dauphin to help them, but fortunately 
us wasted their time at Dover, so that tl 


secret projects came tonothing. John w 
off to the north, and De Nevers, raising 


Windsor siege, started in pursuit—a pur 
that came to a sudden end, for the king 
his crown and baggage, caught by the tid 
he crossed the Wash, and died ‘‘ of grief 
vexation” say some, ‘‘ poisoned with p 
with cloves in them” say others, endiny 
miserable life at Newark, to the great joy 
only of the Fitzwarines but of every o 
patriotic Englishman. 

Henry 111. made many additions to Win« 
and in the latter years of his reign there c 
as one of its chief officers another famous 
Jaw, no other than Adam of Gordon, who 
fought in single combat by Prince Edw 
and taken into favour to end his da; 
honour, as we may perhaps tell elsewhere 
the story is too long to find its place here 

It is to the third Edward, who was 
within its walls, that Windsor owes so n 
He it was who built the upper ward, a 
brought the keep into the centre of the de 
The legend goes that this alteration wi 
gested to him by his royal prisoner: 
David of Scotland and King John of Fr 
who were here kept for security, and 
agreed that the castle would look better 
ther up the hill.” Edward was charm 
the idea, particularly as their ransoms \ 
provide the funds, and so calling t 
assistance William of Wykeham, a 
princely salary of ‘‘a shilling a day wh 
home, two shillings a day when em) 
abroad, and three s illings aweek forac 

roceeded to improve Windsor conside 
Bn one of the towers there still appea 
“Hoc FECIT WYKEHAM,” representin 
letters chiselled by the chancellor, conce 


which we are still told how, when the king 
arrived to see what progress had been made, 
and finding the motto on the tower, he an- 
grily exclaimed, 

“Wykeham made this, indeed !” 

“Pardon, my liege,” said William; ‘it 
meaneth not that ¢ Wykeham made this,’ but 
that ‘this made Wykeham’ !” 

Windsor has been altered greatly since 
Wykeham left it. Only the west end is left 
of the old work, even the Edwardian Round 
Tower owes its top storey and turret to 
George IV., under whose architect Wyatt, or 
Wyattville, as he loved to be called, the whole 
yalace was remodelled. It is curious what 
suggestions there have been to ‘‘ improve” 
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pounds ;” the Scots, and the schoolboys, said 
“nothing !” 

It was this king that Thomas Payne, the 


Lollard, attempted to deliver from prison. 
Payne was a most daring rescuer. When Sir 


John Oldcastle was imprisoned in the Tower 
of London, Payne had made his way in, 
broken into the vault, and successfully car- 
ried him off. Then after Acton’s rising he 
had fled, none knew whither but one— 
Haseley, clerk of the Parliament—who recog- 
nised him at Windsor. Payne’s scheme was 
to get James out of durance and thus secure 
the Scotch influence. Night after night this 
extraordinary man in many disguises haunted 
the castle, and night after night he was 


| birds had flown, and when the conspirators 
|advanced towards the city they found the 
king and the Londoners ready for them. The 
ame was up, and they fled, Kent and Salis- 
bury to lose their lives in the broil at Ciren- 
| cester, and Despencer to be hacked in pieces 
in Bristol market-place. 

There is yet another Windsor romance to 
which allusion should be made, and that is 
the story of the playmates, the gallant Earl 
| of Surrey and the first Fitzroy, Duke of Rich- 
mond, who was the son of Henry vill. by 
Margaret Blount, of Jericho, in Essex, whence 
“gone to Jericho.” Previous to the birth of 
| Jane Seymour's son this boy was a very pro- 
| minent personage in the English court, and 


sor. When Wyatt first took the matter | 
o band there was actually a proposal to clear | 
‘way the existing buildings, make the site | 
ee uniform level or terrace, and in the centre 
net a compact Grecian edifice of moderate 
‘Tent | 
nother of Windsor’s royal prisoners was 
s L of Scotland, who here first saw 
«jy Jane Beaufort, as related in all story 
The 
in which this king’s ransom was arranged 
els a notable example in simple arith- | 
The amount offered by the Scots was 
sed by the English—on_ paper —by 
walf, and then a third of the whole 
ant was returned—on paper—as Queen 
dowry. How much did the king re- 


“ess and in his own King’s Quhair. 
® 


eet The English said ‘ten thousand | rode off through the woods to London. The | 


Windsor Castle, from the River. 


quietly watched by Haseley. At last the 
scheme was ripe for the escape, and the sta- 
tions on the road to the Tweed had even been 
arranged, and then, at the very hour of the 
attempt, Payne was arrested. 

Henry Iv. had good cause to remember 
Windsor, It was there that he found, under 


| the blanket, that early infernal machine, the 


‘*‘caltrappe,” hidden there by one of Queen 
Isabella’s household, to destroy him as he 
slipped into bed. And it was there that the 
Duke of York brought him the papers he 


| had accidentally found on his son Rutland, | 


which betrayed the Colnbrook Bridge conspi- 
racy. The duke arrived at midnight and only 
just in time. Hurriedly a few horses were 
saddled, and on them Henry and his children 


Surrey was brought to Windsor as the fittest 
companion for him ; and here it was that they 
eventually fell in love, Surrey with Lady 
Frances Vere and Richmond with Lady Mary 
Howard. Of Henry's eldest daughter Mary, 
the wife of Philip of Spain, the Windsor 
papers record one Fact that is quite striking 
when considered in connection with the usual 
opinion of the saturnine character of Eliza- 
| beth’s sister. This is no other than that her 
| majesty kept a female fool—‘‘ Jane the Fool” 
| —whose head occasionally wanted shaving ! 
At least so say the accounts which give 
amongst the household expenses the amount 
paid tor that purpose to the barber ! 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE IN THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE: 


BEING MY JOURNAL 


Author of “Battles with the Sea, 


Monday, 8th.—What a night T have had! 
The great bells have been going all night on 
account of the fog, and as they are not above 
twelve feet over ny head they have kept me 
half awake and half dreaming all night! I 
dreamed once that I was in St. Giles’s Church, 
Edinburgh, and that the bells were ringing hor- 


cr 


ribly. Besides thisthe machine thatkeepsthem | 


in motion has had to be wound up much more 
frequently than usual, and as the rope passex 
down through a wooden box or pilaster at 
my feet it fas added to the din. The surf 
outside, too, has helped ; so that it was like 
being at sea in a storm—happily, without the 
motion and sickness! The day was raw and 
foggy with a cold easterly wind, though not 
much of it. During breakfast a small Tom- 
tit came to the kitchen window. It had 


evidently got lost in the fog, for it looked : 
cold and dishevelled, especially about the 
head. The heat from the kitchen—for the 


window was open mde it perk up a bit, 
shake its little body and clean its beak in an 


imbecile sort of way. It flew off when I 


approached, but came back again soon after. ; 


It is gone again. Perhaps it may _retum. 
Laidlaw told me that a robin had taken 
refuge in the tower last winter. 
not disturb it, but let it fly about wherev 
it pleased and laid down crumbs on the win- 
dows for it. A week it stayed with them. At 
the end of that time there came a sharp 
frosty night. Unfortunately poor Robin hat 
arranged to sleep in the doorway that night. 
This was an exposed spot, and was too much 
for hin. He was found lying dead on the 
threshold in the morning.’ The day cleared 
up towards afternoon and I had a good hour 
or two of sketching. ‘Tried fishing with a 
Jong line at high water from the door, without 
Rueress ; but the men cauzht several codlings 
in the pools at low water. This is the first 
Appearance of fish on the rock this season. 

, Luesday, 9th. —The most important event 
of to-day was the arrival of a boat with letters 
and newspapers. Cold and stormy weather, 
so that sketching was next to impossible. 
Hada tough argument, however, with Agnew, 
who is a thinking man. Solaced myself with 
letters and news. It is blowing a gale out- 
side to-night. The sea is at flood-tide. I 
opened the window and looked down. The 
seething foam that encircles the tower is 
magnificent. It surprises me to think of 
any man daring to build a residence on such 
& spot. The wind rushes past in one con- 
tinuous roar, but it is northerly, so that the 
Waves, althouzh wild enough, are not very 
high. In looking over the old visitors’ book 
I saw a few “ Remarks,” which amused me. 


They did | 


KEPT THERE DURING 
By R. M. Baw 


NTYNE, 


PART Iv. 


| One visitor writes of the lighthouse :— 
' Greatly pleased; never saw anything like 
iit.” Another writes the short but emphatic 
‘ sentence, “Un a Wedding Tour.” I should 
be inclined to think this man a ‘ queer fish,” 
to select such a spot fora visit om sucha tour. 
Another writes, ‘Came to paint the outside 
of the tower.” Only those who have seen the 
‘tower, and who know that painting it in- 
volves being slung over the xide by a rope, 
can properly estimate the heroism of this 
man—this painter—] might almost say this 
brother artist, for I too have painted the 
outside of the tower on canvas. Another 
writes, ‘Highly d ited ; view surpasses 
that from St. Paul's.” This visitor must 
refer to the view from St. Paul’s when a sca 
of fog rolls below. If not, his comparison 
bespeaks him a Innatic. 
Wednestlay, 10¢h.—It blows a regular gale 
from the N.W. to- The sea from the 
library window is maznificent. The waves 
| are stupendous ; some of them apenas to be 
nearly fifteen feet high. Acres of pure white 
foam round the tower, especially to leeward, 
; where the ocean resembles milk. Attempted 
a pencil sketch of the waves at low water, 
from the rails, and was nearly blown away. 
The relief boat is due to-day, but it will 
certainly not come. For me this is fortunate, 
for it compels me to stay beyond my lexiti- 
mate time ; but for poor Wither it is a mis- 
fortune. It is his turn on shore for two 
weeks, and each day that he ix detained is a 
day cut off his sojourn on terra firma with 
his wife. I hope to-morrow may be more 
favourable. In the doorway to-day I found 
a swallow sitting. It was so knocked up 
that it did not attempt to fly away, but per- 
mitted me to take it up. I warmed it at the 
fire, gave it a drink of water out of my 
mouth, and put it in a cupboard with some 
crumbs and water. 
| Thursday, th.—Much perplexed, and in 
, great distress about the swallow. Wither 
' suggests that I should kill and stuff it, but I 
have not the heart to kill it. Yet it will 
| certainly dic, for it is too weak to fly, and it 
won't eat or drink, What is to be done? 
There is fascination in the mighty waves. 
The gale continues unabated. Indeed it has 
increased. There is no chance of the boat, 
| it could not live in such a sea. Saw a 
| great northern diver to-day, knocked about 
by the waves in a curious way. When over- 
| whelmed it strugeled to the surface and then 
sank, struggled up again and was again over- 
whelmed, more like a drowning ‘bird than 
anything. It must have heen wounded, for 


| divers ought to be particularly at home in 


THE SILK-ROBED COW. 


A RESIDENCE OF 


SIXTEEN DAYS. 


“Twice Bought,” ete., ete. 


' the water. It was closely attended by a sul! 
A solan goose soon after joined the gull, 
all three were quickly out of sight. I 
before had such a capital view of the se 
I see it above me as well as below. In th: 
library there is a slab of polished white mar 
ble above the window which supports tiv 
bust of the architect of this wonderful edlitice 
As I lie in bed in the moming 1 look uy a 
this slab, in which I see the reflected break: 
rushing round the tower as well almost 
I were looking at themselves. 5 
Went up to the lantern to see the reflects: 
cleaned. The noise there ix absolutely hor 
rible. The natural roar of the gale is increa-» 
by the ventilator, through which it how! 
incessantly. Yet the men care nothing t 
it. I went out on the balcony, and conl 
‘scarcely force myself to windward, eve 
although I hauled myself hand over hand b 
the rails. Agnew got a fright to-day b 
, seeing what he imagined to be a man in th 
sea. It turned out to be a seal with a lar: 
white skate or turbot in its mouth, which # 
‘a distance looked like a man’s naked shou 
ders, I find that my friend the sucker 
‘still hard and fast to the rock in the ol 
place. He is a most exemplary papa! 
wonder if mamma relieves him and moun' 
| guard occasionally. The swallow is sti 
alive, but won't or can’t eat. f 
| I have jt put my head out at the kitche 
window (I write in the kitchen for the sab 
| of the fire). The gale isas hard asever. Wh: 
‘a strange contrast it is to look out and loc 
jin, The wind seems about. to tear the ha 
out of one’s head. Its noise, coupled wit 
, that of the surf, is deafening. I look down 
‘nothing is visible in the darkness save t! 
gancing of the foam that circles round a 
leaps upon the tower. Beyond, as far 
_ least as I can sce, is a waste of desola 
‘ waters that words cannot describe. 1 dra 
ip my head and shut the window. Wor 
‘are here equally powerless to describe 1! 
cosy comfort of this snuz kitchen, with i 
, dark oak partition, panelling, and pre-se 
its blazing fire, which glitters on the polish: 
' brass knobs and hinges ; its camp-stools, i 
lamp, its pots, and mugs, and kettles; an 
in short, every conceivable comfort that ¢: 
by any possibility be crammed into a sen 
circular apartment of 12 feet diamet 
Finished the last morsel of our fresh he 
to-day. We shall have to go on salt me 
until the gale is over and permits the rel 
boat to come off with supplies. 


(To be concluded.) 


A STORY OF LIFE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


HE ponies were now pretty wi 
dhe dismounting, the Nii ei 
relieved them of their saddles, and att . 

hobbling” them, turned them out ti 
graze while they busied themselve: in 
skinning and dressing the car an 
nearest them. ae 
hey were thus engaged ir ittle 
shallow coulce when they Were ae 


By W. H. Wittiams. 
CHAPTER IV. 
‘by a sudden trampling on the ridge just 
above them. 

“A silk-robed cow !” cried one of the 
young men as his eye fell upon the leader 
of the little band of buffilo cows that 

_ Were evidently stragglers from the great 
herd that had so recently passed out of 
sight. 

ij At the mention of a “silk-robed cow” 


‘each hunter suddenly left his work 
take care of itself and fan swiftly for | 

, pony. 

; Asitis more than possible that ma 
realers may be at a loss to understa 

why the mention of such an apparen 
impossible phenomenon as a “ silk-rol 
cow” should so act upon the sensibilit 

, of these dark-skinned hunters of t 
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lains, a few words of explanation may 
we desirable. 

_It so happens that on very rare occa- 
sions a buffalo is met with in the plains 
having a coat quite unlike the ordinary 
robe. Instead of the usual woolly-cotted 
fur, the silk robe has exceedingly tine 


curly hair that, both in fineness of tex- | 


turé and brilliancy of lustre, closely re- 
sembles fine silk floss. The coat of the 
most carefully groomed ‘thorough-bred 
horse looks dead and lustreless alongside 
the glossy waves or curls of one of these 


highly-prized silk robes. They vary in | 


colour according to the season at which 
the animal is killed, just as other robes 
do, being very dark when the coat is new, 
and fading toward dun or mouse-colour 
and brown as the season advances. As 


these robes are very rarely met with they | 


are articles of luxury rather than of com- 
merce, and have no fixed market value, 


but traders are always ready to pay ex- 
travagant prices for them, as they seldom 
have any diticulty in disposing of them 
atfrom a hundred to two hundred dol- 
ars each, according to the desirability of 
“our and quality and the ability of the 
castomer to pay. It was also often the 
ase in those days of plenty that a chief 
or well-to-do member of a tribe took a 
fey to indulge in the Juxury of a fine 
robe, which he would refuse to part 
wthat any price. Thus it will be seen 
tiat the capture, especially of a silk- 
mbed cow, and thus early in the season, 
vhen the coat would be short, uniform, 
and very fine and dark, was something 
very much to be desired. 

In an astonishingly short time the 
hunters were once more in ay petit 
salloping sharply away toward the south- 
vast reine Tee e band of some twodozen 
splendid fat cows, of which the “silk robe,” 
vhich was by all odds the largest and 


‘orkest, was the leader. This was very | to everything save the maddening ex- | long speed. 


This herd was no moving mass of many 
thousands, embracing everything from 
the weakly calf to the mangy old bull 
verging upon that period of bovine imbe- 
cility at which the younger bulls drive 
him from the herd altogether. Here 
were no weaklings to detain the stronger 
by stumbling or running feebly just 
before them. Here there was no tum- 
bling and jostling to scramble into the 
centre of the herd for safety. Here was 
a small band of big, stalwart cows fol- 
lowing the “silk robe,” that was really a 
young giantess in her way. There was 
no depending of one upon another; it 
was every one for herself, and the— 
hunters take the hindmost. 

The ponies were not nearly as fresh as 
they had been during the mornin, 
and though the buffalo were not far off 


when the chase commenced, the pursuers 
gained but slowly upon the pursued. 


Indians Torch Making. 


Each hunter was individually bent on 
capturing the silk-robed cow, however, 
so that the chase was actually a race be- 
tween the horses as well as between the 


hunters and the hunted. Leigh saw that | 


the run was likely to be a long one, and 
determined to save his horse as much as 
possible for a final effort. His stout pony 
galloped among the last of the pursuers 
till they had gone fully two miles and a 
half, and then he began to force the pace. 
The foremost of the horses now plunged 
into the cloud of dust that rises at the 
heels of the buffalo, and now the ranks 


| of pursuers and pursued are fast min- 


gling, but still not a shot is fired. The 
silk-robed cow is all they seek, and she is 
galloping ten yards ahead of the stoutest 
m the band, her dark curly coat fairly 
flashing in the sunshine. 
repped in a blinding cloud of dust, that 
rises before, behind, and on either side 


of them. Both horses and men are lost 


run, | more fortunate of the 


they are now | 


| up an abrupt little rise of ground—they 
feel and hear rather than see that they 
are plunging through some stunted 
| bushes—and the ext instant three 
hunters and ponies go tumbling head- 
long in the treacherous sand-pits into 
which the chase has led them. With 
| buffalo before, behind, and on every side 
‘of them, those who were not unhorsed 
had neither time nor opportunity to dis- 
‘ cover what had been the fate of their less 
‘fortunate comrades. h had only to 
keep as firm a seat as possible, and trust 
that his pony would carry him safely 
‘across the treacherous sandy ridge. 
Ermine Skin was one of those unhorsed 
in the sand-pits, and by the time he and 
‘his pony were on their feet again the 
arty were away 
‘out of hearing. Could he have recalled 
them he would gladly have done so. 

As they struck good footing beyond 


the sand-pits each hunter pushed his 
horse to his utmost speed, and Harry 
Leigh was soon leading the pursuers and 
well toward the front rank of the herd 
but nearly blinded by the thick clouds of 
dust that hemmed him in on every side. 
There was a red-skinned hunter only ten 
feet off on right and left of him, and the 
dark seething side of a huge buffalo cow 
on either hand pressed his legs tight to 
the panting, steaming sides of his stout 
and gallant little pony. Thus blinded 
and wedged in, and his ears ringing with 
the thunderous tramp and deafening bel- 
lowing of the terror-stricken herd, it is 
not wonderful that he should have been 
wholly oblivious to the course along 
which they were sweeping him. Now 
they charge headlong down a steep bank, 
his two companions and their ponies 
going down, while several of the buttalo 
are also rolled off their feet by the sud- 
‘'denness of the descent and their head- 
| His horse still keeps his 


Gderent sport from that of the morning. | citement of the chase. Now they. dash , feet, however ; and as he reaches the 
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level plain once more a few gallant 


beunds clear him of the herd. 


As he sweeps out of the dust-cloud he | the young hunter and the silk-robed cow, 


Indian Barking Trees for Torches. 


sees the silk-robed cow dart down the 
bushy bank of a little gravelly-bottomed 
creek, into which, without recognising 
the spot, he follows her. Through the 
creek and up the other bank they 
scramble, only a few yards now separat- 
ing them ; but as they clear the bush on 
the opposité side Leigh finds himself 
almost in the heart of the Blackfoot 
camp, and there runs Bow River a few 

ards from him, though he had not seen 
it till that moment. It is too late to stop 
now; and, supposing his Cree comrades 
to be just behind him, he knows the only 
chance to save himself and them is to 
dash straight ahead. Away scours the 
silk-robed cow straight through the 
camp with Leigh at her heels, but he dare 
not drop her in the Blackfoot camp, as it 
is the chase alone that keeps up the flag- 
ging spirits of the tired ponies. He is 
through the camp before its astonished 
half-drowsy occupants can comprehend 
what has happened, though the damag- 
ing of one or two teepees and the cloud 
of dust away up on the high bench lands 
convince them of the reality of the start- 
ling apparition that was seen by but few 
of them. 


While they are watching the fast dis- 
appearing cloud of dust that envelops 


three or four more of the now thoroughly | 
demoralised herd come trotting almost | 
into camp and then gallop off for the | 
bench lands as rapidly as their legs will | 
carry them. 

From the fact that a herd of buffalo 
had evidently become demoralised in the 
immediate vicinity of their camp, the 
Blackfeet at once concluded that they | 
had been hunted. They knew they had 
not been run by their own people, be- 
cause those of their hunters who were 
out were on the other side of the river. 
These buffalo must therefore have been 
hunted by the Crees, and this set them 
thinking. 


CHAPTER V. 


THEN Ermine Skin and two of his men 
gone down in the sand-pits 

they all escaped injury; but as soon as 
the chief was out of the cloud of dust and 
had had time to look about him, he at 
once saw that the chase was leading 
straight to Blackfoot Crossing, the spot 
of all others that he wished to avoid. He 
therefore sent back his two men to the 


warn those in charge of the carts to use 
all haste in securing only the most desir- 
able portions of the buffalo cows and 
their hides, and then hurry to the ren- 
dezvous with the least ible delay. 
As for himself, he decided to gallop 
along the benches, and discover, if possi- 
ble, what had become of Leigh and the 
rest of the party. He had not gone very 
far when he discovered three of his own 
people coming toward him. They had 
ound their ponies flagging in the chase, 
and dropping back out of the dust they 
had discovered their proximity to Black- 
foot Crossing, and had turned away as 
quickly as possible. In this way the 
hunting party was picked up in twos and 
threes, till finally the two who had fallen 
as the mad chase had gone _plungi 
down into the valley of Bow River, ad 
almost on top of the Blackfoot camp, came 
in. Fortunately the wooded banks of the 
little creek already alluded to had 
screened them from view and had given 
them a chance to turn back unobserved, 
while Leigh imagined that the whole 
party and the whole herd were galloping 
right behind him. 
rmine Skin was much pleased and 

relieved by the turn affairs had now 
taken. If Leigh ran alone into the Black. 
foot camp he would be perfectly safe, as © 
he was on good enough terms with them, , 
but had any Crees (and especially North | 
Crees) made their appearance with him 
he well knew that they would be slaugh- 
tered without mercy, while a war-party 
would quickly be fitted out to hunt up 
the rest of the caravan. As it was, he 
trusted all would be safe, and they hur- 
ried on toward camp as fast as their now 
jaded horses could carry them. 

It was nearly sundown when the last 
of the carts laden with buffalo robes and 
buffalo meat found their way into the 
| camp on Crowfoot Creek—which at this 
| time bore some unpronounceable Indian 


| . - 
| name. It has since been named in honour 
mexico. 


of the great Sap, 

Harry Leigh had reached camp two 
hours before, leading his horse, acros¢ 
whose back the beautiful silk robe was 
hung in triumph. His carts had been ir 
camp since three o'clock, and, not liking 
the idea of being mixed up in a Cree anc 
Blackfoot fight, he had ordered his peopl 
to be ready to resume the trail for Medi 
cine Hat half an hour before midnight 
and to press for that point as rapidly al 
possible, regardless of his own move 
ments or those of Ermine Skin’s party. 

“Don’t you think it would be well t 
get out of this as soon as we can ?” aske 

e of the chief, after relating the circun 
stances of his somewhat hasty visit 1 
the Blackfoot camp. 

“The horses are tired, and there is muc 
todo here. Our enemies have seen yo 
whom they neither hate nor fear, b 
they have seen none of us) Why shou 
we fear that they will look for us whe 
they are busy hunting on the other sii 
of Bow River?” 

“They know I will not be alone, ai 
who knows but some of their peoy 
may have seen: your men who came wi 
me down into the valley?” 

“If they had seen them they mv 
have followed them. We will stay he 
till to-morrow at daylight, but we w 
watch for them all the time.” 

“Then I will stay with you, but 1 
carts and my people will goom befc 


scene of the first hunt that morning, to 


midnight,” replied Leigh. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
DISCOVERED IN RECORDS OF OLD TRIALS. 


: rs 
that memorable period in the early his- 
try of the United States when Ameri- 


we 
3 


x. 


Wii: 


Y 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
I—A SAD DEATH AND BRAVE LIFE. 


can citizens resented the tyranny of , her mother. 


George the Third and his Parliament 
by destroying a cargo of taxed tea, a 


Bristol trader arrived in the harbour of} members of her young family. 


Boston, having one passenger on board. 
This person was a young English woman, 
named Esther Calvert, daughter of a 
shopkeeper at Cheltenham, and niece of 
the captain of the ship. 

Some years before her departure from 
England, Esther had suffered an affliction 
—associated with a deplorable public 
event—which had shaken her attachment 
to her native land. Free, at a later 
period, to choose for herself, she resolved 
on leaving England, as soon as employ- 
ment could be found for her in another 
country. After a weary interval of 


Intelligent, modest and 
sweet-tempered, she soon became a 
favourite with Mrs. Anderkin and the 
The 
children found but one fault with the 
new housekeeper ; she dressed invariably 
in dismal black ; and it was impossible to 
prevail upon her to give the cause. It 
was known that she was an orphan, and 
she had acknowledged that no relation of 
hers had recently died—and yet she per- 
sisted in wearing mourning. Some great 
grief had evidently overshadowed the 
life of the gentle English housekeeper. 
In her intervals of leisure, she soon 
became the chosen friend of Mrs. Ander- 
kin’s children ; always ready to teach 
them new games, clever at dressing the 


expectation, the sea-captain had obtained | girls’ dolls and at mending the boys’ toys, 


a situation for his niece, as housekeeper 
in the family of Mrs. Anderkin—a widow 
lady living in Boston, 


Esther was in one respect only not in 
sympathy with her young friends—sho 
never laughed. One day, they boldly 


Esther had been well practised in| put the question to her: “When we are 


domestic duties during the long illness of | all laughing, why don’t you laugh too?” 


jennings was fast asleep.” 
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Esther took the right way to silence 
children whose earliest lessons had 
taught them the golden rule: Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto 
you. She only replied in these words : 

“T shall think it kind of you if you 
won't ask me that question again.” 

The young people deserved her confi- 
dence in them; they never mentioned 
the subject from that time forth. 

But there was another member of the 
family, whose desire to know something 
of the housekeeper’s history was, from 
motives of delicacy, concealed from 
Esther herself. This was the governess 
—Mrs. Anderkin’s well-loved friend, as 
well as the teacher of her children. 

On the day before he sailed on his 
homeward voyage, the sea-captain called 
to take leave of his niece—and then asked 
if he could also pay his respects to Mrs. 
Anderkin. He was informed that the 
lady of the house had gone out, but that 
the governess would be happy to receive 
him. At the interview which followed 
they talked of Esther, and agreed so well 
in their good opinion of her, that the cap- 
tain paid a long visit. The governess 
had persuaded him to tell the story of his 
niece’s wasted life. 

But he insisted on one condition. 

“If we had been in England,” he said, 
“T should have kept the matter secret, 
for the sake of the family. Here, in 
America, Esther is a stranger—here she 
will stay—and no slur will be cast on the 
family name at home. But mind one 
thing! I trust to your honour to take 
no one into your confidence—excepting 
only the mistress of the house.” 

More than one hundred years have 
passed since those words were spoken. 

Esther’s sad story may be harmlessly 
told now. In the year 1762;a young man 
named John Jennings, employed as 
waiter at a Yorkshire inn, astonished his 
master by announcing that he was 
engaged to be married, and that he pur- 
posed retiring from service on next 
quarter-day. 

Further inquiry showed that the young 
woman’s name was Esther Calvert, and 
that Jennings was greatly her inferior in 
social rank. Her father’s consent to the 
marriage depended on her lover’s success 
in rising in the world. Friends with ! 


money were inclined to trust Jennings, 
and to help him to start a business of his 
own, if Miss Calvert’s father would do 
something for the young people on his ° 
side. He made no objection, and the 
marriage engagement was sanctioned / 
accordingly. 

One evening, when the last days of 
Jennings’s service were drawing to an’ 
end, a gentleman on horseback stopped 
at the inn. Ina state of great agitation, | 
he informed the landlady that he was on 
his way to Hull, but that he had been so | 
frightened as to make it impossible for | 
him to continue his journey. A high- 
wayman had robbed him of a purse 

i 


containing twenty guineas. The thicf's 
face (as usual in those days) was con- 
cealed by a mask ; and there was but one 
chance of bringing him to justice. It 
was the traveller's custom to place a 
private mark on every gold piece that he 
carried with him on a journey ; and the 
stolen guineas might possibly be traced 
in that way. 

The landlord (one Mr. Brunell) at- 
tended on his guest at supper. His wife 
had only that moment told him of the 
robbery ; and he had a circumstance to 
mention which might lead to the dis- 
covery of the thief. In the first place, 
however, he wished to ask at what time 
the crime had been committed. 
traveller answered that he had been 
robbed late in the evening, just as it was 
beginning to get dark. On hearing this, 
Mr. Brunell jooked very much dis- 
tressed. 


“T have got a waiter here, named Jen- | 


nings,” he said ; “a man superior to his 
station in life—good manners and a fair 
education—in fact, a general favourite. 
But for some little time past I have 
observed that he has been rather free 
with his money and that habits of drink- 
ing have grown on‘hitn. Iam afraid he 
is not worthy of the good opinion enter- 
tained of him by myself and by other 
persons. This evening I sent him out to 
get some small silver for me ; giving him 
a guinea to change. He came back 
intoxicated, telling me that change was 
not to be had. I ordered him to bed— 
and then happened to look at the guinea 
which he had brought back. Unfortu- 
nately I had not, at that time, heard of 
the robbery ; and I paid the guinea away 
with some other money, in settlement of 
a tradesman’s account. But this I am 
sure of—there was a mark on the guinea 
which Jennings gave back to me. It is, 
of course, possible that there might have 
been a mark (which escaped my notice) 
on the guinea which I took out of my 
purse when I sent for change.” 

“Or,” the traveller suggested, “it may 
have been one of my stolen guineas, 
given back by mistake by this drunken 
waiter of yours, instead of the guinea 
handed to him by yourself. Do you 
think he is asleep?” 

“Sure to be asleep, sir, in his condi- 
tion.” 

“Do you object, Mr. Brunell, after 
what you have told me, to setting this 
matter at rest by searching the man’s 
clothes ?” 

The landlord hesitated. : 

“It seems hard on Jennings,” he said, 
“if we prove to have been suspicious of 
him without a cause. Can you speak 


_ Positively, sir, to the mark which you 


put on your money ?” 

The traveller declared that he could 
swear to his mark. Mr. Brunell yielded. 
The two went up together to the waiter’s 
room. 

Jennings was fast asleep. At the very 


The | 


| outset of the search they found the stolen 
bag of money in his pocket. The guineas— 
' nineteen in number—had a mark on each 
one of them, and that mark the traveller 
identified. After this discovery there 
was but one course to take. The waiter's 
protestations of innocence, when they 
| woke him and accused him of the rob- 
bery, were words flatly contradicted by 
facts. He was charged before a magis- 
trate with the theft of the money, and, 
as a matter of course, was conmiitted for 
trial. 

The circumstances were so strongly 
against him that his own friends recom- 
mended Jennings to plead guilty, and 
appeal to the mercy of the Court. He 
‘refused to follow their advice, and he 
| was bravely encouraged to persist in 
that decision by the poor girl, who be- 
lieved in his innocence with her whole 
i heart. At that dreadful crisis in her life 
she secured the best legal assistance, and 
, took from her little dowry the money 
| that paid thé expenses. 

At the next assizes the case ‘was tried. 
The proceedings before the judge were a 
repetition (at great length and with more 
solemnity) of the proceedings before the 
magistrate. “No! skill in cr‘oss-examina- 
tion could shake the direct stateménts of 
the witnesses. The evidence was made 
absolutely complete by the appearance 
of the tradesman to whom Mr. Brunell 
had paid the marked guinea. The coin 
(so marked) was a curiosity ; the man 
had kept. it, and he now produced it in 
court, 

The judge summed up, finding literally 
nothing that he could say, as an honest 
man, in favour of the prisoner. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, after a con- 
sultation which was a mere matter of 
form. Clearer circumstantial evidence 
of guilt had never been produced, in the 
opinion of every person—but one—who 
was present at the trial. The sentence 
on Jennings for highway robbery was, by 
the law of those days, death on the scaf- 
fold. 

Friends were found to help Esther in 
the last effort that the faithful creature 
could now make—the attempt to obtain 
a commutation of the sentence. She was 
admitted to an interview with the Home 
Secretary, and her petition was presented 
to the king. Here, again, the indisput- 
able evidence forbade the exercise of 
mercy. Esther’s betrothed husband was 
hanged at Hull. His last words declared 
his innocence—with the rope round his 
neck. 

Before a year had passed the one poor 
consolation that she could hope for in 
this world found Esther in her misery. 
The proof that Jennings had died a 
martyr to the fallibility of human justice 
was made public by the confession of the 
guilty man. 

Another criminal trial took place at 
the assizes. The landlord of an inn was 
found guilty of having stolen the pro- 
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petty of a person staying in his house. ‘and had only heard the traveller declare | 


It was stated in evidence that this was| that his money was marked after the 
not his first offence. He had been | tradesman had left the house. To ask 
habitually a robber on the highway, and for the return of the fatal guinea was 
his name was Brunell. |more than he dared to attempt. But 

The wretch confessed that he was the | one other alternative presented itself. 
masked highwayman who had stolen the The merciless villain ensured his own 
bag of guineas. Riding, by a nearer way | safety by the sacrifice of an innocent man. 
than was known to the traveller, he had After the time when the sea-captain 
reached the inn first. There he found a had paid his visit at Mrs. Anderkin’s 
person in trade waiting by appointment house, Esther’s position became subject 
for the settlement of a bill. Not having H to certain changes. One little domestic 
enough money of his own about him to privilege followed another, so gradually 
pay the whole amount, Brunell had | and so modestly that the housekeeper 
made use of one of the stolen guineas, | found herself a loved and honoured mem- 


OUR PLEASURE NAVY. 


PART I. 


A™ now, having given a description of ‘ one hand, was seated on a gun carriage, and 

the Sunbeam and her furnishings, we | made a capital Father Neptune. Our some- 
must find room for a few words as to her per- | what portly engineer, Mr. Rowbotham, with 
formances. Her best-known voyage is that | fur-trimmed dressing-gown and cap and bent 
in which she went round the world, aecom- 
plishing in her cruise 35,450 miles, 20,400 of 
which were under canvas alone. 

She started on July Ist, 1876, beginning 
her first stage by steaming down to Sheer- 
ness. Ten days afterwards she was in the 
Bay of Biscay, and her adventures began in 
earnest. 

“ After dinner we very nearly met with a 
most serious accident. We were all sittin; 
or standing about the stern of the vessel, 
admiring the magnificent dark-blue billows | 
following us, with their curling white crests, | 
mountains high. Each wave, as it approached, 
appeared as if it must overwhelm us, instead 
oh which it rushed grandly by, rolling and 
shaking us from stem to stern, and sending 
fountains of spray on board. Tom was look- | 
ing at the stern compass, Allnutt being close | 
to him. Captain Lecky, seated on a large 
coil of rope placed on the box of the rudder, 
was spinning Mabelle a yarn. A new hand 
was steering, and just at the moment when | 
an unusually big wave overtook us, he un- 
fortunately allowed the vessel to broach-to a 
little. In’a second the sea came pouring over 
the stern above Allnutt’s head. The boy was 


ber of the family, without bemg able to 
trace by what succession of events she 
had risen to the new place unat she occu- 
pied. The secret confided to the two 
ladies had been strictly preserved ; Esther 
never even suspected that they knew the 
deplorable story of her lover’s death. 
Her life, after what she had suffered, was 
not prolonged toa great age. She died, 
peacefully unconscious of the terrors of 
death. Her last words were spoken with 
asmile. She looked at the loving friends 


}assembled round her bed, and said to 


them, “ My dear one is waiting for me. 
Good-bye.” 


On the way “a ship on fire ” was fallen in 
with, which proved to be the Monkshaven, and 
on her the crew were taken off only just in 

‘ime. : 


nearly washed overboard, but he managed to | : z Nearly Overboard. 


catch hold of the rail, and with great presence 
of mind stuck his knees into the bulwarks. : E F : 
Kindred, our boatswain, seeing his danger, | form, leaning on a stick, his face partially 
rushed forward to save him, but was knocked concealed by a long grey beard, and a. lar, 

down by the return wave, from which he | bandbox of pills on one arm, made an equally 


emerged gasping. The coil of rope on which | good doctor to his Marine anes while the | 


Captain Lecky and Mabelle were seated was | part of Mrs. Trident was ably filled by one 
completel, y floated by the sea, Providentially, | of the youngest sailors, dressed in some of 
however, he had taken a double turn round the maids’ clothes ; but the accompanying 
his wrist with a reefing point, and, throwing pictures will give a better idea than any de- 
his other arm round Mabelle, held on like | scription of mine.” 


crim death; otherwise nothing could have Ten days afterwards the Sunbeam entered | 


saved them. She was perfectly self-possessed, | the harbour of Rio Janeiro. ans 
and only said, quietly, ‘Hold on, Captain “(In the fruit-market were many familiar 
lecky, hold on!’ To which he replied, bright-coloured fruits, for it is now the depth 


thonght she was going overboard, and she we saw were all such as would bear trans- 
answered, ‘I did not think at all, mamma, | port to England. Fat, jet-black negresses, 
but felt sure we were gone !’” wearing turbans on their heads, strings of 
On the 8th of August the line was crossed. | coloured beads on their necks and arms, and 
“This event caused much fun and excite- | single long white rments, which appeared 
ment both in cabin and forecastle. The con- | to be continually slipping off their shoulders, 
ventional hair was put across the field of ‘the | here presided over brilliant-looking heaps of 
telescope for the unsophisticated ‘really to oranges, bananas, pineapples, passion-fruit, 
see the line,” and_many firmly believed they | tomatoes, apples, pears, capsicums, and 
did see it, and discussed its appearance at | peppers, sugar-cane, | eabbage-palms, cheri- 
some length. Jim Allen, one of our tallest | moyas, and pread-fruit.” 
sailors, and coxswain of the gig, dressed in | After a visit to the Pampas the voyage was 
blue, with long oakum wig and beard, gilt | resumed down the coast and round through 
paper crown and trident an fish impaled in | the Straits of Magellan. * 


“In the Gulf of Pefias one of our principal 
amusements during the calm weather has 
been to fish for cape pigeons, cape-hens, gulls, 
and albatrosses, with a hook and line. We 
have caught a good many in this way, and 
several entangled themselves in the 
left floating for the purpose over the stern. 
The cape-pigeons were so tame that they 
came almost on board, and numbers of them 
were caught in butterfly-nets.” 

Santiago and Valparaiso were duly visited 
and excursions made into the neighbourhood, 
all of which are pleasantly chronicled in the 


‘All right.’ I asked her afterwards if she | of winter at Rio, and the various kinds that | log; and then on the 30th of October the 


yacht was headed for Tahiti.  Baffling 
winds and a calm sea made progress difficult, 
and on the 8th of November a new departure 
was made, steam being got up, and the 


| Arabian horseshoe on the bowsprit end being 


no longer allowed to point in every direction 
but the right one. In three weeks, canvas 
being again resorted to, the paradise of the 


| South Seas was reached. 


“Tt is really impossible to describe the 
beauty of the scene before us. Submarine 
coral forests, of every colour, studded with 
sea-flowers, anemones, and echinidie, of a 
brilliancy only to be seen in dreamland, 
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shoals of the brightest and swiftest fish 
darting and flashing in and out ; shells, every 


one of which was fit to hold the place of 


Father Neptune. 


honour in a conchologist’s collection, moving 
slowly along with their living inmates: this 
is what we saw when we looked down, 
from the side of the boat, into the depths 
below. The surface of the water glittered 
with every imaginable tint, from the palest 
aquamarine to the brightest emerald, from 
the pure light-blue of the turquoise to the 
deep dark-blue of the sapphire, and was 
dotted here and there with patches of red, 
brown, and green coral, rising from the mass 
below. Before us, on the shore, there spread 
the rich growth of tropical vegetation, 
shaded by palms and cocoa-nuts, and enli- 
vened by the presence of native women in 
red, blue, and green garments, and men in 
motley costumes, bringing fish, fowls, and 
bunches of cocoa-nuts, borne, like the grapes 
brought back from the land of Canaan by 
the spies, on poles.” 

Amid these lovely Tahitian scenes many a 
pleasant day was spent. Christmas, 1876, 
was passed at Hilo, in Hawaii, where the 
Boxing Day entertainment was so charac- 
teristic that its description is worth quoting at 
some length. i 

‘Before setting out for the Falls ourselves, 


His Doctor. 


we went to see the national sport of surf. 
swimming, for their skill in which the 
Hawaiians are so justly famed. 


“The natives have many other games of | balance in a wonderful manner. There is 
which they are very fond, and which they | also a very popular amusement, called pahé, 
play with great ckill, including spear-throw- | requiring a srecially prepared smooth floor, 
ing, transfixing an object with a dart, kona, | along which the javelins of the players glide 
an elaborate kind o! draughts, and talu, | like snakes. On the same floor they also 
which consists in hiding a small stone under | play at another game, called maita, or uru 
one of five pieces of cloth, placed in front of | mata. Two sticks, only a few inches apart, 
the players. One hides the stone, and the | are stuck into the ground, and at a distance 
others have to guess where it is; and it! of thirty or forty yards the players strive to 


The Divers of Hilo. 


generally happens that, however dexterously | throw a stone between them. The wr 
the hider may put his arm beneath the cloth, | which they use for the purpose is a hard 
and dodge about from one piece to another, | circular stone, three or four inches in dia- 
a clever player will be able to tell, by the | meter, and an inch in thickness at the edge, 
movement of the muscles of the upper part | but thicker in the middle. 

of his arm, when his fingers relax their hold} ‘* Mr Ellis, in his ‘ Polynesian Researches,’ 
of the stone. Another game, called parua, is | states that ‘these stones are finely polished, 
very like the Canadian sport of ‘ tobogganing,’ | highly valued, and carefully preserved, bein: 
only that it is carried on on the grass instead | always oiled or wrapped up in native cloth 
of on the snow. ‘The performers stand bolt | after having been used. The people are, if 
upright on a narrow plank, turned up in | possible, more fond of this game than of the 
front, and steered with a sort of long paddle. | paAé, and the inhabitants of a district not 
They go to the top of a hill or mountain, | unfrequently challenge the people of the 
and rush down the steep, grassy, sunburnt | whole island, or the natives of one island those 
slopes at a tremendous pace, keeping their | of all the others, to bring a man who shall 
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his skill with some favourite player of 
their own district or island. On such occa- 
sions seven or eight thousand people, men and 
women, with their chiefs aad chiefesses, 
assemble to witness the sport, which, as well 


Catching Cape-Pigeons. 


as the paké, is often continued for hours 
together.’ 

“ With bows and arrows they are as clever 
as all savages, and wonderfully good shots, 
attempting many wonderful feats. They 
are swift as deer, when they choose, though 
somewhat lazy and indolent. All the kings 
and chiefs have been special adepts in the 
invigorating pastime of surf-swimming, and 
the present king’s sisters are considered 
first-rate hands at it. The performers begin 
by petri out into the bay, and diving 
under the ge Pacific rollers, pushing their 
surf i—tlat pieces of wood, about four 


feet long by two wide, pointed at each end— | 
edgewise before them. For the return jour- | 
select a large wave; and then, 


ney they 
po sitting, kneeling, or standing on their 
boards, rush in shorewards with the speed of 
& tacehorse, on the curling crest of the 
monster, enveloped in foam and spray, and 

( on, as it were, by the milk-white 
manes of their furious coursers. It looked a 
ble amusement, and I should 


are 
iphibious. They played all sorts 
of tricks in the water, some of the performers 
being quite tiny boys. Four strong rowers 
took a whale-boat out into the worst surf, and 
then, steering her by means of a large oar, 
brought her safely back to the shore on the 
top of a huge wave. 


“« After the conclusion of this novel enter- | 


tainment we all proceeded on horseback to 
the Falls. After a couple of miles we dis- 
mounted, and had a short walk through grass 
and ferns to a pretty double waterfall, 


tumbling over a cliff, about 100 feet high, 
into a glassy pool of the river beneath. It 
fell in front of a fern-filled black lava cavern, 


over which a rainbow generally hangs. As it 
was too wet to sit on the grass after the rain, 
we took possession of the verandah of a native 
house, commanding a fine view of the bay 
and town of Hilo. 5 

_‘“‘After taking a few photographs it was 
time to return; and we next went to a 
pretty Faden which we had seen on the 
night of our arrival, and, tying up our horses 
outside, walked across it to the banks of the 
river. Here we found a Marge party assem- 
bled, watching half the population of Hilo 
disporting themselves in, upon, and beneath 
the water. They climbed the almost per- 
pendicular rocks on the opposite side of the 
stream, took headers, and footers, and siders 
from any height under five-and-twenty feet, 
dived, swam in every conceivable attitude, 
and without any apparent exertion, deep 
under the water, or upon its surface. But 
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] 
all this was only a preparation for the special 
sight we had come to see. Two natives | 
were to jump from a precipice, 100 feet high, 
into the river below, clearing on their way 
a rock which projected some twenty feet 


‘from the face of the cliff, at about the same 
| distance from the summit. The two men, 
tall, strong, and sinewy, suddenly appeared 
against the sky-line, far above our heads, 
their long hair bound back by a wreath of 
leaves and flowers, while another garland 
encircled their waists. Having measured 
their distance with an eagle’s glance, they 
| disappeared from our sight, in order to take 
a run and acquire the necessary impetus. 
Every breath was held for a moment, till 


one of the men reappeared, took a bound 
from the edge of the rock, turned over in 
mid-air, and disappeared feet foremost into 
the pool beneath, to emerge almost imme- | 
diately, and to climb the sunny bank as | 
uietly as if he had done nothing very won- 
derful. His companion followed, and then 
the two clambered up to the twenty-feet pro- 
jection, to clear which they had had to take | 
such a run the first time, and once more 
plunged into the pool below. The feat was | 
of course an easier one than the first; 
but still a leap of eighty feet is no light | 
matter. A third native, who joined them in | 
this exploit, gave one quite a turn as he 
twisted in his downward jump ; but he also | 


alighted in the water feet foremost, and 
bobbed up again directly, like a cork. He 
was quite a young man, and we afterwards 
heard that he had broken several ribs not 
more than a year ago, and had been laid up 
for six months in the hospital. 

“We now moved our position a little 
higher up the river, to the Falls, over which 
the men, gliding down the shallow rapid 
above, in a sitting posture, allowed them- 
selves to be carried. It looked a pleasant 
and easy feat, and was afterwards performed 
by many of the natives in all sorts of ways. 
Two or three of them would hold each 
other’s shoulders, forming a child’s train, or 
some would get on the Packs of their com- 
panions, while others descended singly in a 
variety of attitudes. At last a young girl 


| was also persuaded to attempt the feat. She 


looked very pretty as she started, in her white 
chemise and bright yarland, and prettier still 
when she emerged from the white foam 
beneath the fall, and swam along far below 
the surface of the clear water, with her long 
black hair streaming out behind her. 

‘On our way off to the yacht we met one 
of the large double canoes coming in under 
sail from a neighbouring island. It consisted 
of two canoes lashed together, with a sort of 


| basket dropped into the water between them, 


to enable them to carry their fishalive. They 
are not very common now, and we were 
therefore fortunate in meeting with one. Mr. 
Lyman made the men in charge turn her 
round, so as to afford us an opportunity of 
thoroughly examining her. In the time of 
Kamehameha there was a fleet of ten thou- 
sand of these canoes, and the king used to 
send them out in the roughest weather, and 
make them perform all sorts of manceuvres.” 

But we have said enough about the Sun- 
beam to show the extreme interest of her 
ernise, and the graphic manner in which 
Lady Brassey has described it. Those who 
wish for more should procure the ‘* Voyage 
in the Sunbeam.” 

From the Sandwich Islands the course lay 
to Japan, and thence to China, where, at 
Hong Kong, it once became necessary to 
clear decks in the somewhat summary fashion 
shown in our last cut. 

Malaysia and Ceylon were then visited, 
and then by way of the Suez Canal and 
Mediterranean the homeward stretch was 
completed, Hastings being reached at mid- 
night on the 26th of May. 

(To be concluded.) 
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had a little excitement at our school ’ 
once on a time, my recollection of, 
ich was renewed forcibly a short time ago. 
It was as follows. 

I was a boarder for a year or two at asmall | 
private school, kept by @ certain Mr. Sturgis, | 
or rather Dr. Sturgis, as he always called | 
himself, though I have since discovered that 
his degree was an American one, purcha=ed | 
by payment of some £20 as fees. He em- 
ployed one English master and one French | 
master, both resident; besides these there | 
were the drawing and music masters who 
came twice a week. 

It is with the French master, Monsieur | 
Blane, that we have to do. He was a very! 
poor specimen of a Frenchman: old, snutty, , 
and incapable. The French classes were held | 
in a class-room opening out of the big room | 
in which the Doctor sat. When the door was 
shut ordinary conversation could not be heard 
from one room to the other, 

Naturally the boys took advantage of the 
“*Moxsoo's” indifference and carelessness, 
and very little French was ever learnt. So | 
long as exercises were prepared in some sort 
of fashion, and translations blundered through 
in some way, M. Blanc seemed quite satisfied. 
He wanted peace and quiet, that was all. 

Unfortunately some boys could not resist 
the temptation of taking advantage of his 
easy-going habits, and added the pleasure of | 
making game of him to that of not preparing 
their lessons. Donnelly was the leader in the | 
mischief, and poor M. Blane alternated be- 
tween absurd partiality in the hope of paci- 
fying him, and equally absurd fits of anger 
when goaded to frenzy. 

I remember one scene between them. 

“Votre theme, Donnelly,” said M. Blanc, 
one morning. 

“* Haven’t done it, mossoo.” 

“Et pourquoi non?” 

* Had a headache.” 

M. Blanc did not continue to speak French 
to him, for the simple reason that had he 
-done so Donnelly would have professed him- i 
self unable to understand. So he descended 
to English. 

“ Did you do your English lesson?” 

“Yes, mossoo.” 

“Then why not your French?” ' 

“ Because 1 got a headache, I tell you. | 
Besides, I don’t see the gool of learning 
this stuff. Who wants to beable to talk such 
a language as that? It's only fit for Johnny | 
Crapauds.” | 

M. Blane merely shook his head and passed | 
on to the next boy, who put into the best 
French he could one of those extraordinary 
montanes to be found in every early exercise | 

OOK. s 

“Have you my mother's boots? No, but 
the wife of the buteher has the spectacles of | 
the son of my uncle’s aunt.” 

The vird vove Jesson over, we handed up | 
our exercise bouks, which were marked 
“Bon” or “ Tres bon,” according to the pro- 
portion of mistakes: it was never worse than 
“Bon,” even if there were more mistakes 
than words, which sometimes happened. 

Every one looked on M. Blane as one of 
the permanent institutions of the place, and 
it was with no little surprise we heard on 
returning from the Christmas holidays that 
he had retired. He had received a small 
lezacy, and had gone to end his days where 
hovs would annoy him no more. 

Speculation was rife as to his successor. 
Our ideas of French masters being bounded 
by M. Blanc’s personality, we anticipated a 
successor of the same sort. What was our 
surprise on seeing our future instructor in 
French! : 


v 


OUR TWO MOSSOOS. 


By Pact BLAKE, 
Author of “School and the World,” ete., ete. 


Tle was a tall, decidedly handsome gentle- 
man of about twenty years of age. We at 


once recoynised that he was a swell, though a : 


poor one, or why should he have come to such 
a third-rate situation? 

His name was Le Mesurier. He talked 
English fairly well and was evidently a 


favourite of Mrs. Sturgis, whom he treated , 


with great courtesy. He had a pleasant 
manner with us boys, and we rather took to 
him at first, though he was ten times as 
severe as M. Blanc. 

Nevertheless there was something mys- 
terious about him. He would never talk 
with us about France and his former life, as 


M. Blane was only too glad to do when he ; 


could find a boy who cared to listen. M. Le 
Mesurier used to take his walks by himself, 
and often returned moody and irritable. 
Moreover he never received a letter of any 
kind. 

He had @ way of insisting on the thorough 
preparation of lessons which was far from 
welcome to Donnelly and his set. 

“Tell you what itis,” remarked that youth, 
one day, after he had been turned back ; ‘I’m 


not going to stand Frenchy’s cheek. We've 
never had to learn things by heart before, and 


Tm not going to begin.” 

“Mind he doesn’t make you,” said Short, 
a small boy. 

“ Make 1 What can he do? He isn't 
allowed to cane us, you know, and I shan’t 
do his impositions.” 

It was one of the rules of the establish. 
ment that ‘the Doctor only could inflict cor- 
poral punishment. The other masters could 


set imporsiions; and M. Blanc used to avail 
himself largely of his privilege, for the pur- 


pose of relieving his conscience, I presume, 
or no one ever did his punishments and they 
were allowed to lapse in time. Donnelly 
meant to treat the new master’s impositious 
in the same lordly way. 

It did not ‘come off.” M. Le Mesurier 
reported him next day, and the Doctor lec- 
tured him, and gave him a hundred lines to 
write. There was no shirking these, 

“T’'ll pay him out,” said Donnelly to his 
chums. ‘If ever I catch him out at any- 
thing P’ll tell the Doctor, as sure as eges. If 
we're going to stand having a French frog to 
bully us, what are we coming to?” 

However, the next few days passed tran- 
quilly ; in spite of his threats Donnelly did 
his lessons much better. But he soon grew 
lazy again, and to save himself trouble he 
copied an old translation of his word for word 


, one day, for we happened ta be again going 


through a former course. 

M. Le Mesurier read it through quickly ; 
we saw his blue pencil making numberless 
dashes, the sign of mistakes, 

“You will do this again, Donnelly,” he 
said, handing it hack ; ‘‘it is atrocious.” 

“What a swindle!” exclaimed Donnelly. 

“What is the meaning of ‘swindle’?” 
asked the master, quietly. 


‘insulting expression. But he did not judge 
ot the eflect it would have. 

M. Le Mesurier stood up. 

“You shall apologise,” he said, firmly, 
“and at once.” 

Donnelly remained silent. The master ad- 
vanced quickly to him and took him by the 
arm, 

* Apologise 1” he said, menacingly, “orl 
shall thrash you.” 

“ You mustn't,” roared the victim. 

M. Le Mesurier lifted his hand ; Donnelly 
gave a yell. In a moment it sbrought the 
; Doctor into the room, 

“What is this, m’sieu?” he demanded. 
“Tt means that this boy has insulted me, 
' and that lam going to thrash him,” was the 
reply. 

“You are trespassing on my functions,” 
said the Doctor, in a dignitied tone. 

“Tam sorry, but it is me he has insulted 
and it is me who will punish him.” 

“© You do not intend to defy my authority, 
T hope?” said the Doctor. ‘* Let him resnme 
his seat and I will see that justice is done.” 

“Pardon me, but J will see that justice is 
done,” was the reply. 
| _All_this time poor Donnelly was in the 
Frenchman's grasp, and a strong grasp it 
must have been, for Donnelly could not 
‘move, though he was pretty strong. How- 
ever, on hearing the Doctor yive his order for 
| his liberation he gave a more vigorous wrench 
to free himself, 
| The next moment he was on 

cle twist had done it. 
l he Doctor lost his temper, which is not to 
| be wondered at. 

“Will you obey my orders, sir?” 
shonted. 

“Tam going to thrash an impudent boy, 
sir, and I do not think any one will prevent 

me.” 
| The Doctor advanced furiously, What 
! would have happened no one can tell, for at 
“that moment Toke, the porter and factotum, 
entered the room. 

“Please, sir, some one wants to see you 
| very particular.” 
| The voice of John called the Doctor to his 
senses. He stopped short. 

“* Who is it? y can’t see any one now.” 

“Please, sir, it’s a mossoo—and here he 
hist? 

A tall gentleman ina travelling cloak en- 
; tered the room, Evidently he had followed 
| John without the latter's knowledge. 

' His entrance had an electrical effect on onr 
| French master. He started back and his 
cheeks paled. 

“ Mon pire!” he exclaimed. 

*Cest mon, fils!” cried the stranger. 
“Embrasse moi !” 

He held open his arms. 
hesitated fora moment as if to assure hin- 
self that it was not a dream, and then threw 
himself into his father’s arms. 

We saw no more of them. Ten minutes 


| 


‘his back : a 


he 


” 


M. Le Mesurier 


“JT mean that Mossoo Blane marked it ‘later they had quitted the house, not even 


‘Trés bon,’” replied Donnelly, ‘and you say | 


it's atrocious. If it did for him it will have 
to do for you.” 

The whole class were in dead silence. The 
crisis had come: who would win? 

“You are an impudent boy,” said M. Le | 
Mesurier, with some ener, “you will 
write out the exercise ten times.” 

“T shan't !” retorted Donnelly, defiantly ; 
“vou can sneak to the Doctor if you like. ; 
You're a cachon.” 

Donnelly did not quite know the mean- , 
ing of the word ; it was one which M. Blanc 
used to mutter when annoyed beyond endur- 
ance; so Donnelly rightly guessed it was an 


_ Tegister. 


staying to pack up what little luggave was in 
the small room allotted to the French master. 
Endless rumours were current as towhat had 
happened, but the actual facts were never 
known, so long, at least, as I was under the 
care of Dr. Sturgis. 

It happened, however, that some three 
years ago Twas travelling in Switzerland, 
and just as I entered a certain hotel two tra- 
vellers descended from a private carriage. I 
thought I knew the face of the gentleman, 
Imt could not remember where I had seen it. 
My curiosity so far got the hetter of me that 
1 watched him sign his name in the visitors’ 
It was Hippolyte Le Mesurier. 
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I remembered then. It was my former | 
French master. Doubtless his companion | 
was his wife. 

I happened to sit next to him at dinner and 
artfully led the conversation up to schools in | 
England. The end of it was that he guessed | 
that I knew something of him, asked my 
name, and remembered me. | 

He was in high spirits, and introduced me | 
to his wife, with the promise that he would | 
tell me all about it over a cup of coffee after 
dinner, | 

This he did, and a very pleasant hour I 
spent. The gist of his story was this. 

He was an only son of an officer of high 
rank. His father had arranged in his own 
mind that he should marry a certain lady of 
good birth and considerable fortune. Unfor- 
tunately he (the son) had fallen in love whilst 
studying at the Polytechnic School, and re- | 
fased to comply with his father’s wishes. The 
father, who was a martinet, commanded him 
toobey. He refused. 

However, he could not marry the lady of 
his choice, for he was only twenty-two, and 
the French law does not permit marriage to a 
young man under twenty-five, unless with 

is parents’ consent. So, in a moment of 
era he left his home and came to Eng- 
and, resolved never to see his father again. 

He had high certificates from his college, | 

and that gained him, through an agency, the 
situation of French master at Dr. Sturgis’s | 
academy. It was, however, weary work to 
him, Evidently, though, the separation was 
agreater blow to his father, who found that 
he could more easily bear the failure of his 
projects than the loss of his son. He traced j 
him by the aid of detectives and then came 
to fetch him himself, fearful lest he should 
avain escape. 
_ The Doctor was generously recompensed 
ior the inconvenience he experienced, and six 
months afterwards there was a marriage, the 
chief actors in which were now in the same 
hotel with me. 

“It's all very droll, isn’t it?” said Le 
Mesurier, when he had ended. ‘I had only 
one regret in leaving England.” 

“What is that?” asked madame, who 
had ist joined us. i 
‘it was that my father did not give me 
time to thrash that boy Donnelly. “Would 
you Lelieve it that he called me cochon?” 


CH 
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(Continued from page 31.) 


Problem No. 144. 


By F, HorMAnn. 


h 


so 


| WHITE. | 


7+5=12 pleces, 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


HOFMANN’S PRropieMs. 


On paye 512 we referred to a twelfth book 
on problems, and now we come to a thir- 
teenth, entitled, ‘101 ausgewiihlte Schach- 
aufgaben von Fritz Hofmann. Miinchen, 1886. 
M. ‘Rieger’sche Universitiits-Buchhandlung.” 
This book may be placed side by side with 
those of J. Brown, A. C. Pearson, S. Gold, 
H. v. Gottschall, and C. White, in as far as 
it contains many beautiful three-movers, and 
only a few four and five-movers. The three- 
movers particularly remind one of S. Gold’s 
style as regards quiet first moves followed by 
pretty sacrifices of Q or R, thus surrounding 
the black K with his own men, and mating in 


a fine manner with Kt or B. This sort of | 
: play is strongly 


illustrated in Nos. 34, 39, 50, 
61, 62, 64, and 66. A pretty idea with the 
four Kts is shown in Nos. 29, 42, and 59. The 
play in 29 and 42 is so striking that if they 
were by two composers, one might be tempted 


‘to say that the one had imitatea the other- 
| This is also the case with Nos. 25 and 96, 
with which may be ranked No. 36. Nos. 17, 
48, and 54 exhibit fine diagonal mates, con- 
| eluding the contest of Bs. The beauty of 
symmetrical solutions is advantageously illus- 
trated in Nos. 12, 47,73, 83, and 89. The 62 
three-movers are so nearly equal in merit 
that it is difficult to select from them. Most 
, pleasing to our mind are Nos. 24, 43, and 64, 
as they contain only a few pieces. We give 
No. 24 above, No. 64 below, with a two-mover 
and a four-mover, which will be found to be 
comparatively difficult. No. 10 is incorrect, 
| Since after Bx B P the second move may be 
Q—K 4 (ch.) ; and it appears that the com- 
poser might have done well to spend a few 
more years over some of the stratagems in 
| order to improve their construction and solu- 
| tion; indeed, young composers should not be 
| hasty in issuing their problems in book form. 
| We anticipate that F. Hofmann will in a 
| few years’ time produce some fine composi- 
tions in five and six moves, similar to those 
by Bayer, Klett, Kohtz and Kockelkorn, 
Berger, and others. 


Problem No, 145. 

White, K—K Kt7; Q—Q Kt4; R-KR83 
Kts—Q Kt 3 and Q5; P—K2. ‘Black, K— 
'QB3; B—QR3; Kt-Q2; Ps_QR2and 
KB5. White mates in three moves. 


Problem No. 146. 
White, K—K Kt 4. § Q—Q R 6; Rs— 
R4and QB2; B—K4; Kts—Q Kt7 and 
B3; Ps—QR3, QKt4, QBS, Q4 and 
B2. Black, K—-QB5; Kt-Q Kt 4; Ps 
QR4, QB 3, K 4, KB 6 and K Kt 7, 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem No. 14'7. 
White, K—Q R 8; Q—K Kt5; B—K73 
: Kts—K B6 and 8; Psp—QR5, Q Kt 3 and 
QB4. Black, K—Q B2; Q—-K R7; Bs— 
, QR6 and K R 2; Kts—Q R2 and K 4; Ps 
1 —Q B3 aod KR6. White mates in four 
: moves. 


'Q 
Q 
kK 


Dear reader ! in your school career 
Have you enjoyed the satisfaction 
Of knowing that you're getting clear 
Of debts which drive you to distraction ? 


Eso, youll comprehend the joy 

Which made DickSmith’s behaviour funny; 
1 gieve to state that wretched boy 

Uwed one pound five—and had no money. 


Then, as from clouds there drops the rain 
Which unseen o’er our heads was hovering, 
So dropped on Dick from Auntie Jane 
The rain of one good English sovereign, 


What would not half the money buy ? 
He meant to get a Renshaw racket ; 

What cared he if the price were high? 
He'd gold-lined pockets to his jacket. 


I» brief his happiness—this thought 
Did not take very long to end it: 
Thit racket must remain unbought, 


He'd money—but no right to spend it! 


Dick's Debts. 


He cudgelled at his teeming brain, 
As down the village streets he wandered ; 
He clenched his hands and teeth in vain, 
As how to raise the wind he pondered. 


When suddenly he heard a ery 

Of“ Shyup, gents! They’re three a penny !” 
Now Dick was deadly at a shy, 

Few better in the school, if any. 


The man soon saw that Dick was hit, 

And worked upon his needs with cunning ; 
He bet him that he would not hit 

The mark he set up three times running. 


Dick took the bait ; if he should win 
He easily could buy that racket ; 

So eager was he to begin 
He would not stop to doff his jacket. 


He grasped the stick with steady hand, 
By hope to win that racket goaded ; 
The way he took his aim was grand, 
He never dreamt the stick was loaded. 


| He put his failure down to luck, 
The thought of losing was unnerving, 
But Dick was well endowed with pluck, 
So through the air the sticks went curving, 


In vain! they flew this way and that; « 
The course they travelled was amazing: 
One shaved a mild spectator’s hat, 
One brought about a job of glazing. 


Too soon‘his twenty shots were spent, 
You never saw a fellow madder ; 
| Towards the school:he slowly went, 
And if not wiser he was sadder! 
H. M. Py 
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J. MUNRO.—1. Rags were, it is said, first used in the 
manufacture of paper by the Moors in Spain during 
the eleventh century. Paper from pulp seems tirst 
to have been made in Exypt B.c. 2500, and there 
were paper-mills at Memphis in B.C. 2. There is 
an immense amount of water in the tissues of the 
body ; quite three-fourths of your weight is due to 
water. 3 The specific gravity of phosphorus is 
1°77, of mercury it is 13'598, of platinum 221, Gold 
is heavier than lead. 


J. B. Kennarp, — Like many other grammatical 
catches, the difficulty vanishes when you consider 
the meanings, ‘He would not have believed such 
things to be possible’’ does not mean the same 
thing as “He would not have believed such things 
to have been possible ;" and the only person to say 
which sentence is correct is he who spoke. 


E. E. SMiTH.--You should get an atlas with an index. 
There is no index that would suit all atlases, as the 
numbers of the maps would differ. In Warne’s 
“ Standard Commercial Handbook” there are some 
30,000 names of places, many with latitude and lon- 
gitude given ; every town in the British Islands with 
& population of over two thousand seems to be in it. 
You can order any book through the railway book- 
stalls, 


Quistos.—There is a “trade organ” called “The 
Draper,” published in London, a note to the editor 
of whisk: might procure you the information you 
want. 


W. 8.—See our article on the subject in the second 
volume, page 527. There were as many farthings 
struck in Queen Anne's reign as in any since. The 
notion as to there having been only three is a delu- 
sion, like the craze about 1864 pennies and used 
penby postage-stamps, There are eight sorts of 
Queen Anne's farthings, and a very good specimen 
may be worth fifteen shillings. As to “ how old they 
are” we must really refer you to your history of 
England. 

WALSALL.—The cover for binding the Boy's Own 
PAPER costs two shillings. 


Customs.—The builders of the boat were Messrs. 
Turk, of Kingston, A note to them would procure 
you particulars, 


WW. F. S—Treat ferns the same as leaves, pressing 
them first between sheets of blotting-paper, and, 


when thoroughly ury, mounting them with strips of | 


paper over the chief branches. 
} 4 given directions in full. 


HAMBLEDON. 
to Ameri 
is occasionall, 
the north. 


We have frequently 


The alligators are exclusively confined 
The species inhabiting the Mississippi 
met with in the oft-frozen regions of 
¢ alligators differ from the crocodiles 


in having the canine teeth fitting into a socket in | 


the upper jaw, while the corresponding teeth of the 
crocodile fits into a groove, and shows when the 
mouth is shut. The so-called ‘‘canine” is the 
fourth tooth on the lower jaw on each side. There 
are three divisions of the Crocodilia—the Para- 
suchia, the Mesosuchia, and the Eusuchia. The 
Parasuchia are divided into three groups, of which 
the typical genera are Belodon, Stagonolepis, and 
Parasuchus. The Mesosuchia are divided into three 
groups, of which the typical genera are Teleosaurus, 
Goniophilis, and Bemissartia ; and the Eusuchia are 
divided into three groups, of which the typical 
genera are Alligator, Crocodilus, and Gavialis. 


H. 8. G.—There is no doubt about it. The statement 
must have been copied from some older book. It is 
now admitted that whitebait are young herrings. 
‘As soon as the anatomy was studied all ground for 
ditference was removed. 


S. K. WHITe.—The Dreadnought was really taken off 
the Thames in 1857. The first hospital ship was 
started in 1821, She was the Grampus, a 50-gun 
ship. In 1530 the Grampus was replaced by the 
Dreadnonght, a 104-gun ship. In 1857 the Dread- 
novght had become unhealthy, and was replaced: by 
the Caledonia, a 120-gun ship, which was, however, | 
re-named the Dreadnonght. The ship you saw was 
the old Caledonia. The hospital is now ashore at 
Greenwich, where it has been since 1870. 


E. and A.—The local name of Mount Everest is Gau- 
risankar. The mountain is 29,002ft. in height. 
Mount Graham is said to be higher, but nothing 
more has been said about it lately. 


1. You could get a compass from any op- 
n. Try Gregory or Browning, in the Strand. 
her card or needle would do; but the needle 
compass would be the cheapest, ‘and serve every 
purpose. ‘The best compass is an azimuth, but it 
is somewhat bulky and expensive. When you buy 
your compass have it marked for the variation. 2. To 
mount maps on linen, cut the sheet into suitable 
squares, say about the quarter the size of a page of 
s paper. Tack the linen on to a table or board so 
as to stretch it, and while you do so let the linen 
be dry. Paste the squares on to the linen, leaving 
an eighth of an inch between the vertical sides, 
and sufficient space between the horizontal sides to 
allow of the map folding easily when dry, Use 
stickphast paste, price one shilling a bottle, or else 
make some strong paste from flour according to the 
directions we have freqnently given. Do not leave 
the paper pressed heavily on to the linen while it is 
drying; the pressure should be only just sufficient to 
prevent the corners curling up. Leave a good mar- 
gin round, and trim this off when all is quite dry. 
An old blind makes much better mounting than new 
calico. 


D. R. ROBERTSON.—At the lowest a first engineer in 
the mercantile service would get £15 per month, a 
second engineer £10 per month, and a third engineer 
£6 per month. For long voyages, such as that to 
Australia, the amounts paid by the best firms are 
about double these. 


T. SMITH.—Shot is made by pouring melted lead 
through a colander into a cistern many feet below. 
Hence the necessity of shot towers like those near 
Waterloo Bridge. The making of shot in this way 
was invented in 1782 by a plumber of Bristo) named 
Watts, who went to sleep and dreamt he was out in 
a shower of rain in which the clouds sent down lead 
instead of water, and the lead was in small spheres, 
Zhloking he might make shot in this way, he 
ascended to the top of St. Mary Redcliffe Church 
with his ladle, and then, melting some lead, he 
poured it into the water he had placed on the pave- 
ment. 


W. H.—We went through the tail of a comet on the 
| 19th of June, 1861; the moment of contact was 
twelve minutes past six in the morning, and it was not 
till after ten o'clock that we emerged. The only dif- 
ference to us was that there was a slight haze in the 
atmosphere during our passage. Your speculation 
as to what would happen if we struck the tail of a 
comet is thus answered—we should go on very much 
as before. 


BULLET.—1. The greatest catch on record that we 
remember was at St. Ives in 1863. On that occasion 
one seine at one shot caught 16,000,000 pilchards, 
making 5,€00 hogsheads, and selling for £11,000. 
2, The Coastguard districts are Hull, Harwich, New- 
haven, Weymouth, and Liverpool. Hull extends 
from Berwick to Cromer, Harwich extends from 
Cromer to Dover, Newhaven extends from Dover to 
Christchurch, Weymouth extends from Christchurch 
to St. Ives, and Liverpool extends from St. Ives to 
the Solway Firth. 


Roots.—1. You can get a book on dancing frem any 
bookseller, as nearly all the publishers have a work 
on the subject. 2 The population of England in 
1881 was 24,613,926, and to this is usually added 
that of Wales, which was 1,360,513, 3. We do not 
know what you mean by a square acre, as we have 
never yet heard of an acre that was not square. The 
acreage of England and Wales is 37,239,351. 


. The fullest book—a big one—is McCul- 
jonary of Commerce. 2. You must choose 
for yourself. 3. The trade that is injured by co 
operation is a trade that can well be spared. 


| ELecrnic.—One of the best cements for chemical and 
electrical apparatus is made Ly mixing five parts by 
weight of resin with one of wax and one of 

| ochre, with just a pinch of plaster-of-paris, and melt- 
ing them together at a moderate heat. 


A WoULD-BE CyCLIST.—Get a tricycle or one of th? 
now numerous safety bicycles, and ride gently 33 
first. A good course of walking before you took !? 

| eycling would be advisable in your state. 


| WHEELER and NEWEY.—Read our rabbit articles, ard 
note the hints in “ Doings of the Month.” 


N. R. C.— ipes are sold at musical instrumen 
shops in Edinburgh and Inverness, and your lest 
plan would be to consult a directory and apply. 
There is sure to be a shop in Glasgow where they 
can be got. 

Corn.—From the drawing we should say the coin was 
one of Louis XIv. You can always recognise the old 
French coinage by the lilies. 


W. 8. R.—To mend the window-sill, try a mixture of 
twenty pounds of river sand, two pounds of litharge, 
and a pound of quicklime ‘mixed up into a paste 
with raw linseed oil, This will mend any broken 
stone, 


W. A. D.—1. John Evelyn’s “Acetaria” is worth 
something, certainly. If you wish to sell it apply 
to Mr. Quaritch, Piccadilly ; he will tell you what it 
ig worth. The other book is mere rubbish. 2. We 
would rather not, as the opinion would not be a 
favourable one. . The second piece is far better than 
the first. 


E. G. C.—In the Leclanché cell two jars are used. The 
outer one is of glass, and contains a zinc rod; it is 
charged with a solution of salammoniac. The inner 
jar is of porous earthenware, and contains a carbop 
plate; it is filled up with a mixture of manganese 
peroxide and broken gas carbon. When the carbon 
and zinc are connected a steady current is set up, 
and the zinc becomes oxydised by the oxygen from 
the manganese peroxide being subsequently con- 
verted into zine chloride by the action of the 
ammoniac. 


GREECE.—1. You can make an excellent Tubricant by 
rubbing up half an ounce of camphor with a pound 
and a quarter of lard, and then mixing into the 

aste a quarter of a pound of blacklead. 2. Cadmium 
fiva ‘metal generally found with calamine and zine 
Dlende. 


FALLOW,—There used to be 334 deer parks in England, 
31 of them being stocked with red deer. The largest 
was, and is, Lord Egerton’s, at Tatton, in Cheshire, 
which contains 2,500 acres. 


C. BROWN.—1. The stations of the ships in the Navy 
are gi in many of the newspapers every menth 
‘A list is always given in the ‘Army and Navy 
Gazette” and other service papers. 2. The ships 
whose steering is erratic are the Ajax and Aqa+ 
memnon, The gun that exploded was one of the 
43-tonners on beard the Collingwood. 
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“*Qan | see Mrs. Trimble, please?’ 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By TALpor Baines REED,’ 


Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “My Friend Smith,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER V,—FREDDY AND TEDDY. 


oe JEFFREYS as he stood in the street that October 
# evening had no more idea what his next step was 
to be than had Mr. Halgrove or the motherly Mrs. Jessop. 

He was a matter-of-fact youth, and not much given to 
introspection; but the reader may do well on this parti- 


asked Jeffreys, raising his hat.” 


66 
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‘cular occasion to take a hasty stock of 
him as he walked aimlessly down the 
darkening street. 

He was nineteen years old. In appear- 
ance he was particularly ugly in face and 
clumsy in build. Against that, he was tall 
and unusually powerful whenever he chose 
toexert his strength. In mind he was re- 
puted slow and almost stupid, although he 
was a good classical scholar and possessed 
a good memory. He was cursed with a 
bad and sometimes ungovernable temper. 
He was honest and courageous. He 
rarely knew how to do the right thing at 
tthe right time or in the right place. And 
finally he had a bad name, and believed 
himself to be a homicide. 

Such was the commonplace creature 
who, with a sovereign in his pocket and 
the whole world before him, paced the 
streets of York that Tuesday night. 

On one point his mind was made up. 
He must remain in York for the present, 
prepared at a moment’s notice to repair to 

olsover should the dreaded summons 
“come. 

With that exception, as I have said, his 
mind was open and utterly devoid of 
ideas as to the future. 

He directed his steps to the poor part 
-of the town, not so much because it was 

oor as because it was farthest away 
trom his guardian’s. He resolved that 
to-night at any rate he would indulge in 
the uxury of a bed, and accordingly, 
selecting the least repulsive-looking of a 
number of tenements offering “Cheap 
beds for single men,” he turned in and 
demanded lodging. 

To the end of his days he looked back 
on the “cheap bed” he that night occu- 
pied with a shudder. And he was by no 
means a Sybarite, either. Happily he 
had still some sleep to make up; and 
despite his foul bed, his unattractive 
fellow-lodgers, and his own dismal 
thoughts, he fell asleep, in his clothes and 
with his bag under his pillow, and slept 
till morning. 

The lodging-house keeper stared hard 
at him when, at six o’clock, he laid down 
his sixpence for the bed und declined the 
unappetising breakfast which most of 
his tellow-lodgers partook of. 

“T see, I see,” said that gentleman, 
knowingly, giving the sixpence a twist 
with his teeth, “ you're in a hurry. Bless 
you, my dear, I knew you were one of 
the conjurers as soon as I saw you. 
Never fear, I'll put them off the scent. 
They'll be here, they always come to me 
first, they know Joseph. ‘ Mornin’ 
Josephus, that’s their style. ‘Mornin’ 
says I, ‘what is it to-day?’ ‘To-day,’ 
says he, ‘it’s a big chap, ugly as sin, 
about twenty, young crop of whiskers, 
seedy snuff-coloured suit, worn-out boots 
and a black bag he's uncommon fond of.’ 
“Not called yet,’ says I, ‘no bags here 
for a week, unless that chap I saw going 
into White's was him.’ ‘No larks,’ says 
he, ‘he’s about.’ ‘If he’s about,’ says I, 
“we'll get him among us.’ ‘Very good,’ 
says he, ‘I'll be down in the evening. I 
particu ar want that black bag. I tips 

him a wink and off he goes, and that’s what 
you'd best do, or they'll be on you.” 

To this animated oration Jeffreys 
Jistened in a somewhat bewildered man- 
ner, barely taking in the hidden satire 
of Mr. Joseph’s narrative. On the men- 
tion of the bag, however, he saw the drift of 
the friendly Jew’s observations. 

“ You think I’ve stolen something,” he 
said. “You may look in the bag if you like.” 


And he proceeded to open it and 
exhibit its contents, greatly to the 
amusement of his landlord. 

“My wig—you’re one of the knowing 
ones! Only old clothes and boots! 
That’s all--talk of conjuring tricks after 
that! Ho, ho.” 

“IT know what you mean,” said Jef- 
freys, with rising indignation! “ You are 
quite wrong.” 

“Come, now, think of that. Now I 
look at you, you don’t look one of the 
window-jumping lot, no more you do. 
Neck-wringing’s more in your line. Per- 
haps you've done for a bloke, ch, my 
pretty? I know yer.” 

Jefireys delighted his interrogator hy 
flushing crimson and hurrying from the 
place, leaving that gentleman perfectly 
convinced that he had entertained una- 
wares an unmistakable murdgrer. 

It was an ominous opening to the day, 
and Jeftreys started on his search fora 
living in anything but elated spirits. 

He partook of a cheap breakfast ata 
coffee-stall on one of the bridges, and 
occupied the remainder of the time before 
the opening of business houses in wan- 
dering about on the city walls endeavour- 
ing to make up his mind what calling in 
life he should seek to adopt. 

He had not decided this knotty point 
when the minster chimes struck ten, and 
reminded him that he was letting the pre- 
cious moments slip. 

So he deseendetl ‘into the strects, deter- 
mined to apply for the first vacancy which 
presented itself. 

It was a long time before he met with 
anything to encourage him in his dis- 
piriting quest. At length, however, 
glancing down the advertisement columns 
of a daily paper, displayed in the window 
of its office, he became aware that a firm 
of drapers in the city were in want of an 
assistant. 

Jeftreys had extremely vague notions 
as to what were the functions of a draper’s 
assistant ; but the prospect of thirty shil- 
lings a’ week will often lead a needy man 
to consider himself qualitied for any avo- 
cation under the sun. 

He therefore presented himself at the 
shop and asked respectfully to sce the 
proprietor. That gentleman was busy, 
and Jeffreys, as he stood waiting for him, 
had leisure to observe the nature of his 
possible duties. He noticed a dapper 
young man at the counter near him very 

usy measuring laces, unrolling bundles, 
matching ribbons, and cutting off cali- 
coes. He envied his dexterity, and smart- 
ness, and cheerfulness. He marked with 
admiration his flow of shop talk, his rapid 
calculations, his polite bows and invita- 
tions. He tried to picture himself be- 
hind that counter. A bull in a china 
shop would be nothing to it—and he knew 
it. It would be ruination to his employer 
and martyrdom to himself. Whereupon, 
Jeffreys, without waiting longer, took up 
his hat and quitted the shop greatly dis- 
couraged. 

Wandering aimlessly on, he.came pre- 
sently upon a bookseller’s shop, outside 
which were displayed several trays of 
second-hand volumes which attracted his 
attention. Jeffreys loved books and was 
a voracious reader, and in the midst of 
his wearisome search for work it was 
like a little harbour of refuge to come 
upon a nest of them here. 

Just, however, as he was about to 
indulge in the delicions luxury of turning 
over the contents of the tempting trays, 


his eye was attracted by a half-sheet. of 
note-paper gummed on to the shop 
window and bearing the inscription 
“ Assistant wanted. Apply within.” 

Next instant Jetireys stood within. 

“Tsee you want an assistant,” said he 
to the old spectacled bookseller who 
inquired his business. 

© 'That’s right.” 

“ Will you take me?” 

The man glanced up and down at his 
visitor and said, doubtfully, 

“Don’t know you —are you in the 
trade?” 

“No, I’ve just left school.” 

*» What do you know ahort books?” 

“TL love them,” replicd the candidate, 
simply. 

the bookseller’s face lit up and shot a 
glow of hope into the boy’s heart. 

“You Jove them. I like that. - But 
take my advice, young fellow, and if you 
love books, don’t turn bookseller.” 

Jeffreys’ face fell. 

“Tm not afraid of getting to hate 
them,” said he. 

The man beamed again. 

“ What's your name, wy lad?” 

“John Jetireys. 

“And you've just left school? What 
school ?” 

Alas! poor Jeffreys! It cost him a 
struggle to utter the name. 

“ Bolsover.” 

“Bolsover, ch? Do you know Latin?” 

“Yes—and Greck,” replied the candi- 
date. 

The bookseller took up a book that. lay 
on the table. [t was an old and valuable 
edition of Pliny’s Epistles. 

“ Read us some of that.” 

Jeffreys was able fairly well to accom- 
plish the task, greatly to the delight of 
the old bookseller. 

“Capital! You're the first chap I ever 
had could read Pliny oil.” 

Jeffreys’ face lit up. 
as if the thing was settled. 

“ How will fifteen shillings a weck and 
your meals suit you ?” said he. 

“ Perfectly,” replied the candidate. 

“Hum! you've got a character, of 
course 1” 

Poor Jeffreys’ face fell. 

“Do you mean testimonials?” 

“No. You can refer to some one who 
knows you—your old schoolmaster, for 
instance.” 

“Tm afraid not,” faltered the boy. 

The man looked perplexed. 

“Couldn't get a character from him— 
why not?” 

“Because I ran away from school.” 

“Oh,ho! Did they illtreat you, then, 
or starve you? Come; bettcr tell the 
truth.” . 

“ No—it wasn't that. It was becnuse—” 
Jeffreys gave one longing look at the 
shelves of beloved books, and an »ppeal- 
ing glance at his questioner —- “It was 
because I—nearly killed a boy.” 

The man whistled and looked askance 
at his visitor. 

“ By accident ?” 

“Partly. Partly not. But assure you—” 

“That will do,” said the man, ‘that’s 
quite enough. Be off.” 

Jetireysdeparted without another word. 
Like Tantalus, the tempting fruit had 
been within reach, and his evil destiny 
had come in to dash it from his lips. 
Was it wonderful if he felt disposed to 

ive it up and in sheer desperation gu 
ack to Bolsover ? 

The whole of the remainder of that day 


he man spoke 
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was spent in spiritless wandering about 
the streets. Once he made another 
attempt to obtain work, this time at a 
nerehant’s office. But again the incon- 
venient question of character was raised 
and he was compelled to denounce him- 
self, This time his confession was even 


more unfeelingly received than at the | 


lookseller’s. 

“How dare you come here, you scoun- 
drel?” exclaimed the Hérchastt ina 
Tage, 

“Don't call me a scoundrel,” retorted 
Jeffreys, his temper suddenly breaking 
out. 

“Tl call a policeman if you are not 
out of here in half a minute. Here, you 
added he, calling his six or eight 

tks,“ turn this wretch out of the place. 

Vo you hear %” 

Jetireys spared them the trouble and 
stepped into the street, determined to die 
‘fore he laid himself open to such an 
indignity again. 

His last night’s experience at a _com- 
non lodging-house did not tempt him to 
vek that shelter again now, and, as it was 
aftine mild night even at that time of 
year, he trudged out of York into one of 
the suburbs, where at least everything 
was clean and quiet. 

He had the good fortune in a country 

hne to come across a waggon laid up by 
the roadside, just inside a field, a lodging 
fir more tempting than that offered by 
Mr. Josephs, and considerably cheaper. 
The fatigues and troubles of the day 
operated like a feather bed for the worn- 
cut and dispirited outcast, and he slept 
wundly, dreaming of Forrester, and the 
lookshop, and dog Julius. 
Next morning the weary search began 
gain. Jeffreys, as he trudged back to 
he city, felt that he was embarked ona 
trlorn hope. Yet a man must live, anda 
sovereign cannot last for ever. 

He_ passed a railway embankment 
there a gang of navvies were hard at 
«ork. As he watched them he felt half 
ivious. They had work to do, they had 
‘mes to return to at night, they had 
characters perhaps. Most of them were 
‘ig strong fellows like himself. Why 
should he not become one of them? He 
ucied he could wheel a barrow, and pl: 
a crowbar, and dig with a spade, as well 
as any of them; he was not afraid of hard 
*ork any more than they were, and the 
‘ages that kept a roof over their heads 
*culd surely keep a roof over his. 

As he sat ona bank by the roadside 
.d watched them, he had almost resolved 
to walk across to the foreman and ask 
for a job, when the sound of voices close 
to him arrested him. 

They were boys’ voices, and their talk 
«vidently referred to himself. 

-Come along, Teddy,” said one. “He 
‘won't hurt.” 

‘ I'm afraid,” said the other. “He’s so 
tgly.” 
~ Perhaps that’s how he gets his living 
—scaring the crows,” said the first 
aker. 

“ He looks as if he meant to kill us.” 
“I shall tight him if he tries.” 
Jeffreys looked round and had a view 
f the valiant speaker and his companion. 

They were two neatly-dressed little 
‘ellows, hand in hand, and evident] 
v-thers. The younger—he who consi- 
\ered his life in danger—was about eight, 
x» intrepid brother being apparently 
teut a year his senior. ey had little 
&tchels over their shoulders, and parti- 


coloured cricket caps on their little curly 
heads. Their faces were bright and 
shining, the knees of their stockings 
were elaborately darned, the little hands 
were unmistakably ink-stained, and their 
pockets were bulged out almost to burst- 
ing. 

Such was the apparition which con- 
fronted the Bolsover “cad” as he sat 
slowly making up his mind to become a 
labourer. 

The younger brother drew back and 
began to cry ‘oon as he perceived that 
the terrible villain on the bank had 
turned and was regarding them. 

“Freddy, Freddy, run !” he cried. 

“T shan't,” said Freddy, with a big 
heave of his chest. “I’m not afraid.” 
The fluttering heart beneath that manly 
bosom belied the words, as Freddy, drag- 
ging his brother by the hand, walked for- 
ward. 

Jeffreys did not exactly know what to 
do. Were he to rise and approach the 
little couple the consequences might be 
disastrous. Were he to remain where he 
was or skulk away, he would be allowing 
them to believe him the ruffian they 
thought him, and that lane would become 
a daily terror to their little lives. The 
only thing was to endeavour to make 
riends. 

* “What are you afraid of?” said he, in 
as gentle a manner ashe could. “I won't 
hurt you.” 

The sound of his voice caused the 
smaller boy to scream outright, and even 
the elder trembled a little as he kept 
himself full front to the enemy. 

“You little donkeys, I’m a schoolboy 
myself,” said Jeffreys. 

This announcement had a magical 
effect. The younger brother stopped 
short in his scream, and Freddy boldly 
took two steps forward. 

“ Are you a boy?” inquired the latter. 

“Of course I am. I was in the top 
form. I’m older than you, though.” 

“Tm ten,” replied the proud owner of 
that venerable age. 

“Tm nine in February, 
still fluttered junior. 

“Tm about as old as you two put toge- 
ther. How old’s that, Freddy ?” 

“ Nineteen,” said Freddy. 

By this time Jeffreys had 
descended the bank and stoo 
the two small brothers. 

“ Bravo, young’un, you can do sums, I 
see.” 

“Compound division and vulgar frac- 
tions,” said Freddy, confidentially. 

Jeffreys gave a whistle of admiration 
which won the heart of his hearer. 

“Are you going to school now?” in- 
quired the latter. 

“No; I’ve left school,” said Jeffreys, 
“last week.” 

“ Last week ! why it’s only the middle 
of the term. Were you sent away ?” 

Jeffreys began to feel uncomfortable 
in the presence of this small cross- 
examiner. 

“T got into trouble and had to leave.” 

“T know why,” said the younger bro- 
ther, lucking up courage, 

“¥ Jy ?” inquired Jefireys, with an 
amused smile. 

“ Because you were so ugly.” 

: Jeffreys laughed. “Thank you,” said 
e 


” 


chimed in the 


radually 
close to 


“Was it because you killed the mas- 
ter?” asked the more matter-of-fact 
Freddy. 

Poor Jeffreys winced before this ran- 


| dom shot, and hastened to divert the 
conversation. 

“Whose school do you go to?” he 
| inquired. 

“Trimble’s ; we hate her,” said the two 
| youths in a breath. 

“Why? Does she whack you?” 

“No; but she worries us, and young 

Trimble ’s worse still. Do you know the 
| school 4” 

“No, What's the name of the house ?” 
|_ “Oh, Galloway House, in Ebor Road. 
It wasn’t so bad when Fison was 
there,” continued the  open-hearted 
pred y “but now he’s gone, Trimble’s 
a ead.” 

“We hate her,” chimed in the original 
Teddy. 

“We hope the new master will be like 
Fison, but I don’t believe Trimble can get 
any one to come,” said Freddy. 

Jeffreys pricked up his ears and asked 
a food many questions about the school, 
which the youthful pair readily and gaily 
replied to, and then suggested that if 
Trimble was such a cad the boys had 
better not be late. 

“Have some parliament cake?” said 
Freddy, opening his satchel and pro- 
ducing a large square of crisp ginger- 
bread. 

Jetireys had not the heart to refuse a 
little piece of this delicacy, and enjoyed 
it more than the most sumptuous meal in 
an hotel. Teddy also insisted on his 
taking a bite out of his apple. 

“Good-bye,” said the little fellow, put- 
ting up his face in the most natural 
manner for a kiss. Jeffreys felt quite 
staggered by this unexpected attention, 
but recovered his presence of mind 
enough to do what was expected of him. 
Freddy, on the other hand, looked rather 
alarmed at his young brother's audacity, 
and_contented himself with holding out 
his hand. 

“Good-bye, little chap,” said Jeffreys, 
feeling a queer lump in his throat and not 
exactly knowing which way to look. 

Next moment the two little brethren 
were trotting down the road hand in 
hand as gay as young larks. 

Jeffreys thought no more about the 
navvies or the delights of a labourer’s 
life. A new hope was in him, and he 
strolled slowly back into York wondering 
to himself if angels ever come to men in 
the shape of little schoolboys. 

It was still early when he reached the 
city. So he spent sixpence of his little 
store on a bathe in the swimming baths 
and another sixpence on some breakfast. 
Then, refreshed in body and_mind, he 
called at the post-office. There was 
nothing for him there. Though he hardly 
expected any letter yet, his heart sunk as 
he thought what news might possibly be 
on its way to him at that moment. The 
image of Forrester as he lay on the foot- 
ball field haunted him constantly, and he 
would have given all the world even then 
to know that he was alive. 

Hope, however, came to his rescue, 
and helped him for a time to shake off 
the weight at his heart and address him- 
self. boldly to the enterprise he had in 
hand. 

That enterprise the acute reader has 
easily aeseadl. He would offer his ser- 
vices to the worthy Mrs. Trimble, vice 
Mr. Fison, resigned. He never imagined 
his heart could beat as quickly as it did 
when after a long search he read the 
words, “GaLLoway House. | SELECT 
ScHOoL FoR LITTLE Boys” inscribed on a 
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board in the front garden of a small old-|_ “How did you hear that, I wonder? 


fashioned house in Ebor Road. 
The sound of children’s voices in the 


Mrs. 


yond at the side apprised him that; 


e had called at a fortunate time. 
Trimble during 
all probability be disengaged. 

urs. Trimble was disengaged, and 
opened the door herself. J 
held astoutish, harmless-looking woman, 
with a face by no means forbid- 
ding, even if it was decidedly unintel- 
lectual. 

“ Well, young man,” saidshe. She had 
been eating, and, I regret to say, had not 


finished doing so before she began to. 


speak. 

Pan Isee Mrs. Trimble, Please?” asked 
Jeffreys, raising his hat. The lady, tind- 
ing her visitor was a gentleman, hastily 
wiped her mouth and answered rather 
less brusquely. 

“T am the lady,” said she. 

“Excuse me,” said Jeffreys, “I called 
to ask if you were in want of an assistant 
teacher. I heard that you were.” 


the play hour would inj 


efireys be- | 


I suppose hes a friend of that Fison. 
Yes, young man, I am in want of 
an assistant.” 

“T should do my best to please you, if 
you would let me come,” said Jeffreys. 
And then, anxious to avoid the painful 
subject of his character, he added, “I 
have not taught in a school before, and I 
have no friends here, so I can’t give you 
any testimonials. But I am well up in 
classics and pretty good in mathematics, 
and would work hard, ma’am, if you 
would try me.” 

“Are you a steady young man? Do 
you drink ?” 

“T never touch anything but water ; 
and I am quite steady.” 

“ What wages do you expect 1” 

“T leave that to you. I will work for 
nothing for a month till you see if I suit 


ou. 
- Mrs. Trimble liked this. It looked like 
a genuine offer. 
‘Are you good-tempered and kind to 
children?” she asked. 


| judgment as much as anybod 


“TI am very fond of little boys, and 
T always try to keep my temper.” 

His heart sank at the prospect of other 
questions of this kind. But Mrs. Trimble 
was not of a curious disposition. She 
knew when she liked a young man and 
when she didn’t, and she valued her own 
; t ly else's 
testimonials. 

“You mustn’t expect grand living 
here,” she said. 

“T was never used to anything but 
simple living,” said he. 

“Very well, Mr.—” 

“ Jeflreys, ma’am.” 

“Mr. Jeffreys, we'll try how we get on 
for a month; and after that I can offer you 
a pound a month besides your board.” 

“You are very kind,” said Jeffreys, to 
whom the offer seemed a magnificent 
one. “I am ready to begin work at 
once.” 

“That will do. You'd better begin 
now. Come this way to the school- 
room.” 

(To b6 continued.) 


LIFE IN THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE: 
BEING MY JOURNAL KEPT THERE DURING A RESIDENCE OF SIXTEEN DAYS. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


Author of “ Battles with the Sea,” “ Twice Bought,’ ete., etc. 


awakened earlier this morning (Friday, 12th) 
by Wither telling me that the relief boat 
was coming at last. The gale is worse 
than yesterday. I did not know that a 
little Yoat could live in such a sea before. 
The lightkeepers say that it is foolhardy in 
the boatman to have attempted it. She an- 
chored in the lee of the rock about eight o’clock 
and soon got out the ‘‘twin-boat” and made 
for the ‘‘fairway.” We looked on with 
much anxiety for nearly an hour, during 
which time they struggled manfully to get 
to the landing-rails, but without success. 
They were undoubtedly in great danger. 


PART V. 


| The keepers say they never saw the relief 
boat come off in such a storm before. The 
“twin-boat” was so tossed about in the 
breakers that we expected to see it upset 
every moment —in which case it is proba- 
ble that every man would have been lost. 
j Once or twice a monster billow swept right 
over the field of rocks (the boat can only 
come in at low water), burst into the sheltered 
“fairway,” and, towering towards the boat, 
hid her from our sight. On each of these 
occasions we thought she was gone, but she 
reappeared next instant on the crest of the 
foam. At last they put about—evidently 
beaten,—but some one on board must have 
remonstrated, for again they came head to 
wind and once more made for the landing. 
After a long hard pull they found it im- 
possible to advance against wind and sea, so 
they returned to the large boat—took the 
“twin” on board, hoisted their sail, and 
returned to Arbroath. Wither and I were not 
sorry, for we are both bad sailors! How long 
we may be imprisoned here remains to be seen. 
T hope it won't be long, for we had salt junk 
for dinner and no potatoes ! At tea we finished 
our last loaf. To-morrow we breakfast on 
sea-biscuit. All our vegetables are done. 
In fact the larder is empty with the exception 
of salt beef and biscuit. In these cireum- 
stances it is some comfort to know that the 
gale is beginning to abate and that the boat 


will probably be off again with supplies, and 
take Wither and me ashore, to-morrow. 

My respect for engineers has been mucli 
incréased of late. I did not think that any 
building made by man could have withstov' 
the terrific sea that has been, and still ix 
swirling and_roaring round and poundm: 
against us. I never tire of looking at thi 
waves, and always wish that they wer 
bigger, although they are giants to anythin; 
I have ever seen on any shore. 

Wither and I had a concert this afternoon 
Of late I have been practising the violin- 
Wither’s violin. Having only had two week: 
practice altogether, I perform with unutte: 
able difficulty and hideously out of tune 
Wither’s concertina has two notes out ¢ 
tune, and ons Role, fred wont beri) keer 
upa tual drone through eve’ ing, bu 
ie don't mind that. We play duets. It} 

uite refreshing !. The men are @ little afrai 

at the relief boat having come off in suc 
a storm shows that something is wrong asho! 
with their families. I trust not. 

Saturday, 13th.—The boat has made 
second attempt to reach us, and with succes 
So, now, adieu to the Bell Rock. My bri 
sojourn has been avery pleasant one. I ha' 
seen a new phase of human life, and ha’ 
had additional evidence of the might a: 
majesty of Him who rules the wind and set 

‘ (THE END.) 
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THE SILK-ROBED COW. 


STORY OF LIFE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


Ir less than half an hour after the 
Blackfoot camp had been so suddenly 
roused by the abrupt passage through it 
of Harry Leigh and the silk-robed cow,a 
large detachment of the buffalo hunters 
returned from the opposite side of the 
river. They were in high spirits, for the 
hunt was proving a most successful one. 
The carts were drawn up on the south 
bank of the river opposite the ford, 
which was some two miles down below 
the main camp on the north bank. It 
was determined to make part of the 
camp on the south side of the river, where 
the carts then were, but as much of the 
contents of the carts must be brought 
over to the main camp, three or four light 
strong rafts were constructed upon which 
to doa portion of the ferrying. While this 
work was in progress some of the young 
men crossed the ford and gallo up to 
camp. Of course the flying visit of the 
young hunter and his game was the all- 
absor| ing topic of conversation. Spotted 
Horse, who, in the absence of the chief, 
was the senior of the minor chiefs pre- 
sent, felt quite sure that there must be a 
camp of North Crees lurking somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. 

“But they think it was a white man 
who rode through camp after the silk 
robe,” said Running Wolf, a tall heavy- 
shouldered man, and next in authority to 
Spotted Horse among the minor chiefs. 

“That is true, but’ he would not be 
alone, and the other cows would not have 
followed him had they not been driven.” 

“Do you think th 
north or south ?” 

“From the north, of course. 
buffalo are plentiful south of Cypress 
Mountains from the Bear Paws to the! 
Sweet Grass Hills, and the South Crees | 
would not leave them to be running stray | 
herds north of the river. At last the 
Great Spirit has thrown our worst 
enemies into our hands that we may 
have our revenge.” 

“Then we will hunt them, they are | 
better game than buffalo,” replied Run- 
ning Wolf,as he turned away with a 
ferocious scow] on his face, brought there 
by the recollection of the many treacher- | 
ous assaults the North Crees had made ! 
upon small bands of Blackfeet who had 
gone to Edmonton to trade from time to 
time. And had not such cause for 
revenge existed, Running Wolf would still 
have been glad of an opportunity for a 
raid upon a camp of Crees, for he liked 
pillage and murder better than hunting, 
and one scalp was worth more to him 
than the proceeds of a week's hunt. | 

With the consent and approval of | 
Spotted Horse, a war party of between 
seventy and eighty was quickly formed, | 
and in a short time scouts were scourin 
the prairie in every direction to search | 
for traces of the supposed enemy. Ina 
very short time news was brought into | 
camp that a large hunting party had 
passed eastward some four miles north 
from the river. The Blackfeet felt cer- 


The 


tain that these were the people they | their camp.” 
a 


were seeking, and the direction in whic! 


ey are from the} 


By W. H. Wittrams. 


CHAPTER VI. 


they were travelling served to confirm | 


the opinion already formed by Spotted 
Horse that they were North Crees. 

{t only took a few hours to satisfy the 
Blackfeet that their enemies were 
encamped in the valley of Crowfort 
Creek and near its mouth, but it took 
them longer to decide as to the best 
method of attacking what appeared to be 
a strong party. 

It was evident that if they approached 
the enemy over the high prairie benches 
they might easily full into an ambush 
that would turn their assault into a 


near its mouth was well covered with 
clumps and groves of grey willow and 
cotton-wood, among which a moderate- 
sized army might have sheltered itself. 

Running Wolf, who was in command of 
the war party, was at a loss to understand 
how he was to meet this difficulty. He 
had less than a hundred men at his dis- 
posal all told, and he rightly estimated 
| the effective force of the Crees at between 
thirty and forty, while an attack upon a 
well-prepared camp would also mean a 
fight with a lot of stout, determined 
women, who in such a position were but 
little inferior to the men. Besides this, the 
Creecamp was well toward thecentreof the 
valley, and Running Wolf did not know 
into what ambush he might fall before 
reaching it. 

Spotted Horse, who remembered every 

foot of the ground, was not long in devis- 
| ing a plan of attack. 
; “I remember,” said he, “that the valley 
‘of the creek where they are encamped 
! opens out a mile or more to the eastward, 
‘and that this flat is overgrown with 
clumps of grey willows. Three hundred 
yards to the south of their camp the 
creek falls through several mouths into 
the river, and the bars from these mouths 
i have made a ford that is shallow but 
swift.” 

“Yes, that is just as the camp lies.” 

“ Now this three hundred vai between 
| their camp and the river is a gorge two 
,hundred yards wide, having very high 
steep banks on_ either side, and the 
cotton-woods and grey willows grow so 
thickly in this gorge that in many places 
| they overhang the branches of the creek 
aii hide them from view.” 

“That is true.” 

“Let the greater part of your men 
cross here to the south bank of the river 
| and sodown to the ford opposite themouth 
‘of thecreek. Let them leave their horses 
there and await the signal to make the at- 
tack on foot. The rest of the party will ride 
down over the benches on this side of the 
river, and after making a feint of attack- 
ing the camp retreat rapidly as soon as 
the Crees begin to return their fire. 
They may have an ambush, but if they 
have they will quit it quickly when they 
hear our young men among their women 
and children in the camp. As soon as 
they hear the first shots exchanged, our 
young men at the ford must run into 


disastrous defeat, for the creek bottom , 


CHAPTER VIL 


r was nearly midnight when Leigh and 

Ermine Skin, who were sitting near 
j one of the camp fires, saw two or three 
: dark objects moving along the upper 
| bench land east of the camp. 

“What is that?” asked the former, 
hastily inting in the direction where 
he now distinctly saw more than half « 
‘dozen dark objects moving along the 
verge of the high prairie blutt. : 

“There are the dogs,” said Ermine 
Skin in a voice husky with anger and 
excitement. “ Look ! they are descending 
into the valley, and still they are coming, 
) about twenty of them that 1 can see.” 

They waited no longer, but turning out 
the men left in camp, all prepared to 
| resist the approaching enemy. The carts 
| were all drawn up on the west side of the 
lodges, as Ermine Skin had conceived 
| that to be the only direction from which 
,an attack could be made with any hope 
of success. They would serve as an 
excellent barrier to check the advance of 
the attacking party into camp, and 
Ermine Skin congratulated himself upon 
; having planned his defence so skilfully. 

Once reaching the valley the troop of 
Blackfeet came on at a brisk canter, and 
were somewhat surprised at not hearing 
!a single shot from any of the surround- 

ing clumps of grey willow. They were 

| almost among the teepees before a single 
shot was fired, and then a volley was 
poured into them from the bushes on 
either side, and from behind the carts 
that were drawn up in front of the 
lodges. It was a blaze bursting suddenly 
forth all about them, and the leaden hail 
| fell with withering effect. By the nature 
of the ground which furnished the only 
_ approach to the camp from the westwari. 
the troops had been thrown into a com- 
pact column just at the spot where th: 
murderous fire of the Crees had beer 
opened upon them. Half a dozen saddle: 
were emptied by this first volley, and thr 
| Blackfeet, thoroughly demoralised by thc 
| suddenness of the onslaught, just at thr 
moment when they imagined that they 
| were falling upon a wholly unsuspectint 
enemy, wheeled their horses to_retrea 
without firing a shot ; but before they hac 
time to turn came another volley from : 
dozen mounted men, who dashed out o 
the bushes from behind them with suc! 
force that many were hurled to tl 
iground by the momentum of the 
, impetuous assailants. They were now a 
such close quarters that it was impo: 
‘sible to use their guns with any ettect 
Knives flashed in the moonlight, piere 
ing blood-curdling shrieks rent the an 
'and the red brands and embers of th 
trampled camp fires hissed in the redd« 
flood that quenched them. 

Desperately the Blackfeet struggle 
to escape from the terrible trap int 
which they had fallen, but they wer 
caught at sucha frightful disadvantag 
that for a time it seemed as if every on 
must go down in that fearful slaughte 
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ere their comrades could come up from 
the ford. 

Fifty men waiting at the ford ready to 
plunge forward at the sound of the first 
shot received no intimation of the attack 
till the sudden and awful slaughter had 
commenced. 

The Blackfeet had expected that the 
Crees would have outer pickets nearly a 
mile from camp, and that they would 
endeavour to keep the fighting from the 
lodges as long as possible, only retreating 
thither when they were forced back or 
recalled by the cries of their women and 
children. When, therefore, they found 
themselves riding almost upon the lodges 
without rousing a single sentinel, Run- 
ning Wolf and his men imagined that the 
camp was unguarded, and that they 
ould be able to overpower the whole 
band without anything of a serious 
struggle. 

Instead, therefore, of hearing two or 
three scattering shots, as they expected, 
fora signal to move upon the camp, the 
Llackfeet at the ford were startled by 
two rattling volleys, which told them 
their friends were much more earnestly 
engaged than they could have expected 
tobe. They at once charged up through 
the thick tangled underbrush as rapidly 
as possible ; but this was no easy task, and 
ten or fifteen minutes had elapsed before 
they reached the camp. Meanwhile 
Running Wolf and all that were left of 
the attacking party were dodging in and 
out among the bushes and between the 
carts, while the Crees were hunting them 
mercilessly. Since the descent of the 
Blackfeet from the prairie bluff the sky 


had become densely overcast, and the | tol 


darkness favoured the escape of the 
repulsed attacking party, but, hemmed in 
as they were on every side, they could 


, only dart from one bush to another, till 


Crees and Blackfeet were so intermingled 
that it was impossible to tell friend from 
foe. The Crees, thinking the fight all 
over, and only striving to prevent the 
escape of the remnant of the attacking 
party, were scattered about the camp in 
the utmost disorder, when the tifty 
savages from the ford poured a tremen- 
dous volley upon an unsuspecting group 
of them who were standing behind the 
carts. This of course created the wildest 
terror in the Cree camp, and before 
Ermine Skin and Harry could restore 
anything like order, the savages, with 
hideous yells, charged upon the panic- 
stricken camp. A few of the best 
of the Crees followed the example of 
their two leaders, who discharged their 
rifles into the ranks of the Blackfeet, as 
like a black cloud they rolled down upon 
the camp; but, though every shot told 
with fatal effect, the fire did not check the 
advance of sucha heavy and compact co- 
lumn. The fight now became a hand-to- 
hand one from lodge to lodge, but of course 
it could only result one way. In the dark- 
ness friends were often taken for foes, 
and most of the Crees, being unaware of 
the fact that they were greatly outnum- 
bered by the Blackfeet, made a most 
determined resistance. The women and 
children all fled from the teepees, the 
most of which were wrecked early in the 
fight ; but all through the night an occa- 
sional rifle shot, generally followed by a 
despairing shriek from among the bushes, 

that the horrible work was still going 


on. The loss among the Blackfeet was. 
heavier than that of the Crees, though of 
the latter more than a third of the whole 
band was slaughtered before daybreak. 
Of those that remained alive all had fled: 
but two ; these were the chief and Harry 
Leigh, both of whom had been captured 
alive while fighting desperately among the- 
lodges ere the panic among the Crees had 
become general. For half an hour after 
daylight the sickening horrors of scalping 
and mutilations incident to Indian forays 
were carried on, and then the remnant of’ 
the victorious assailants gathered to- 
gether their horses and rode off in tri- 
umph with their prisoners. When they 
rode into the camp at the crossing those 
who beheld the melancholy array of 
empty saddles began to realise what a 
dearly-bought victory it had been. 
Running Wolf, though he had escaped 
with a few bruises and scratches, had lost 
two sons, who rolled out of their saddles 
under the first volley fired by the Crees, 
and he was in the most ferocious of tem- 
ers. He fiercely upbraided Spotted 
orse with the failure of his stratagem, 
and called him the murderer of his sons. 
It was without avail that the old chief’ 
pointed out to his surly rival that the 
whole disaster was attributable to no- 
thing but his own ill-timed_rashness 
and foolish vanity. Running Wolf was 
savagely angry, and it did not make him 
feel any the more amiable to be told that 
his own folly was to be blamed for the 
death of his sons and many other young 
men who had been lost in that terrible 
little skirmish. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Dance! Bang!” 

A The two pistol-shots were almost 
simultaneous. A cow peacefully grazing 
fifty yards away received one of 
bullets in her back. She had nothing to 
do with the quarrel all the same. 

Neither of the adversaries was hit. 

Who were these two gentlemen? We 
do not know, although this would be 
an excellent opportunity to hand down 
their names to posterity. All we can 
say is that the elder was an English- 
man and the younger an American, and 
Loth of them were old enough to know 
better. 

So far as recording in what locality 
the inoffensive ruminant had just tasted 
her last tuft of herbage, nothing could be 
easier. It was on the left bank of the 
Niagara, not far from the suspension 
bridge which joins the American to the 
Canadian bank three miles from the 
falls. 

The Englishman stepped up to the 
American. 

“T contend, nevertheless, that it was 
‘Rule Britannia’ !” 

“And I say it was ‘Yankee Doodle’!” 
replied the other. . 7 

The dispute was about to begin again 


the | 


CHAPTER I.—MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS. 


when one of the seconds—doubtless in' 


the interests of the milk trade—inter- 
posed. 

“Suppose we say it was ‘Rule Doodle’ 
and ‘ Yankee Britannia,’ and adjourn to 
breakfast 1” 


This compromise between the national ; 


airs of Great Britain and the United 
States was adopted to the general satis- 
faction. The Americans and English- 
men walked up the left bank of the 
Niagara on their way to Goat Island, a 
neutral ground between the falls. Let 


us leave them in the presence of the | 
' from the sky to the earth. 


boiled eggs and traditional ham, and 
floods enough of tea to make the cata- 
racts jealous, and trouble ourselves no 
more about them, as it is extremel. 
unlikely that we shall again meet with 
them in this story. 

Which was right ; the Englishman or 
the American? It is not easy to say. 
Anyhow the duel shows how great was 


the excitement, not only in the new but | 
also in the old world, with regard to an : 


inexplicable phenomenon which for a 
month or more had driven everybody to 
distraction. 

Never had the sky been so much 
looked at since the appearance of man 


on_ the terrestrial globe. The night 
before an aerial trumpet had blared 
its brazen notes through space imme 
diately over that part of Canada _be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 
Some people had heard those notes as 
“Yankee Doodle,” others had heard them 
as “ Rule Britannia,” and hence the quar- 
rel between the Anglo-Saxons, which 
ended with the breakfast on Goat Island. 
Perhaps it was neither one nor the other 
of these Patriotic tunes, but what was 
undoubted by all was that these extra- 
ordinary sounds had seemed to descend 


What could it be? Was it some exu- 
berant aeronaut rejoicing on that sono- 
rous instrument of which the Renommée 
makes such obstreperous use ? 

No! There was no balloon and there 
were no aeronauts. Some strange phe- 
nomenon had occurred in the higher 
zones of the atmosphere, a phenomenon 
of which neither the nature nor the cause 
could be explained. To-day it appeared 
over America; forty-eight hours after- 
wards it was over Europe; a week 
later it was in Asia over the Celestial 
Empire. 

ence in every country of the world— 
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enpire, kingdom, or republic—there was 
anxiety which it was important to allay. 
It you hear in your house strange and 
inexplicable noises, do you not at once 
endeavour to discover the cause? And 
it your search is in vain, do you not leave 
your house and take up your quarters in 
another? Yes, of course you do! But 
in this case the house was the terrestrial 
globe! There are no means of leaving 
that for the moon, or Mars, or Venus, 
er Jupiter, or any other planet of the 
solar system. d_ so of necessity we 
have to find out what it is that takes 
place, not in the infinite void, but within 
the atmospherical zones. In fact, if 
there is no air there is no noise, and as 
there was a noise—that famous trumpet 
to wit—the phenomenon must occur in 
the air, the density of which invariably 
diminishes, and which does not extend 
for more than six miles around our 
spheroid. 

Naturally the newspapers took up the 
question in their thousands, and treated 
it in every form, throwing on it both 
light and darkness, recording many 
things about it true or false, alarming 
and tranquillising their readers—as the 
sale required—and almost driving ordi- 
nary people mad. At one blow party 
politics dropped unheeded — and the 
aflairs of the world went on none the 
worse for it. 

But what could this thing be? 


There was not an observatory that was | 


not applied to. If an observatory could 
not give a satisfactory answer, what was 
the use of observatories? If astrono- 
mers, who doubled and tripled the stars 
a hundred thousand million miles away, 
could not explain a phenomenon occur- 
ring only a few miles off, what was the 
use of astronomers? 

How many eye-glasses, spectacles, field- 
glasses, sea-glasses, binoculars, monocu- 
lars, reflectors and refractors were 
pointed at the sky during the clear sum- 
ner nights it would be impossible to say. 
‘Shere were hundreds of thousands of 
them at the least. Ten times, twenty 
tines as many as the stars that can be 
seer by the naked eye on the celestial 
sphe-ve. No! Never had an_ eclipse, 
obser, ed simultaneously over half the 
globe, produced such a wonderful display 
of optical instruments. 

e observatories gave their answers, 
but the answers were very weak. Each 
offered an opinion, but each opinion 
<itfered from the others, and therefore 
there arose an_ intestine war in the 
scientific world during the last weeks of 
April and the early weeks of May. 

The observatory at Paris was very 
guarded in what it said. In the mathe- 
imatical section they had not thought it 
worth while noticing ; in the meridional 
section they knew nothing about it; in 
the physical observatory, they had not 
come across it; in the geodetic section 
they had had no observation; in the 
meteorological section there had been no 
ord ; in the earcuiniang toon they had 

nothing to deal with. At any rate 
s confession was a frank one, and the 
ame frankness characterised the replies 
trom the observatory of Montsouris and 
the magnetic station in the park of St. 
aur. The same respect for the truth 
distinguished the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes. 

The provinces were slightly more af- 
firmative. Perhaps in the night of the 
iith and morning of the sixth of May 


there had appeared a flash of light of 
electrical origin which lasted about 
twenty seconds. At the Pic du Midi this 
light appeared between nine and ten in 


the evening. At the Meteorological Ob- | 


servatory on the Puy de Dome the light 
had been observed between one and two 
o'clock in the morning; at Mont Ven- 
toux in Provence it had been seen be- 
tween two and three o’clock ; at Nice it 
had been noticed between three and four 
o'clock ; while at the Semnoz Alps be- 
tween Annecy, Le Bourget, and Le Lé- 
man, it had been detected just as the 
zenith was paling with the dawn. 

Now it evidently would not do to dis- 
regard these observations altogether. 


There could be no doubt that a light had , 


been observed at different places in suc- 
cession, at intervals, during some hours. 
Hence, whether it had been produced 
from many centres in the terrestrial at- 
mosphere, or from one centre, it was plain 
that the light must have travelled at a 
speed of over one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour. 

But had there been anything abnormal 
in the air during the day ? 

Nothing of the sort. 

Had the trumpet been heard amid the 
aerial domains ? 

No note of a trumpet had been detected 
between sunrise and stadonn: 

In the United Kingdom there was 
much perplexity. The observatories were 
not in agreement. Greenwich could not 


consent to the Oxford proposition. They | 


| Were agreed on one point, however, and 
| that was— 

“Tt was nothing at all!” 

But, said one, 

“Tt was an optical illusion !” 

While the other contended that 

“Tt was an acoustical illusion !” 

And so they disputed. Something, 
| however, was, it will be seen, common to 
both. 

“Tt was an illusion.” 

Between the observatory of Berlin and 
the observatory of Vienna the discussion 
threatened to end in international com- 
plications ; but Russia, in the person of 
the director of the observatory at Pul- 
kowa, showed that both were right. It 
all depended on the point of view from 
which they attacked the phenomenon, 
which, though impossible in theory, was 
possible in practice. 

In Switzerland, at the observatory of 
Sautis, in the canton of Appenzell, at the 
Righi, at the Gabris, in the passes of the 
St. Gothard, at the St. Bernard, at the 
Julier, at the Simplon, at Zurich, at Som- 
blick in the Tyrolean Alps, there was a 
very strong disinclination to say any- 
thing about what nobody could prove— 
, and that was nothing but reasonable. - 

But in Italy, at the meteorological 
stations on Vesuvius, on Etna in the old 
Casa Inglesi, at Monte Cavo, the obser- 
vers made no hesitation in admitting the 
materiality of the phenomenon, particu- 
larly as they had seen it by day in the 
form of a small cloud of vapour, and by 
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night in that of a shooting star. But of 
what it was they knew nothing. 

Scientists began at last to tire of the 
mystery, while they continued to disagree 
about it, ahd even to frighten the lowly 
and the ignorant, who, thanks to one of 
the wisest laws of nature, have formed, 
form, and will form the immense majo- 

_tity of the world’s inhabitants. Astro- 

“nomers and meteorologists would soon 
have dropped the subject altogether had 
not, on the night of the 26th and 27th, 
the observatory of Kautokeino at Fin- 
mark, in Norway, and during the night of 
the 28th and 29th that of Isfjord at Spitz- 
bergen—Norwegian one and Swedish the 
other—found themselves agreed in re- 
cording that in the centre of an aurora 
borealis there had appeared a sort of 
huge bird, an aerial monster, whose 
structure they were unable to determine, 
hut who, there was no doubt, was shower- 
ing off from his body certain corpuscles 
which exploded like bombs. 

In Europe not a doubt was thrown on 
this observation of the stations in Fin- 
mark and Spitzbergen. But what ap- 
peared the most phenomenal about it was 
that the Swedes and Norwegians could 
tind themselves in agreement on any sub- 
ject whatever. 

There was a iaugh at the asserted dis- 
covery in all the observatories of South 
America, in Brazil, Peru, and La Plata, 
and in those of Australia at Sydney, 
Adelaide, and Melbourne ; and Australian 
laughter is very catching. 

‘0 sum up, only one chief of a meteor- 
ological station showed himself affirma- 
tive on this question, notwithstanding all 
the sarcasms that his solution provoked. 
This was a Chinaman, the director of the 
observatory at Zi-Ka-Wey, which rises 
in the centre of a vast plateau less than 
thirty miles from the sea, with an im- 
mense horizon and wonderfully pure 
atmosphere. 

“Tt is possible,” said he, “that the ob- 
ject was an aviform apparatus—a flying 
machine !” 

What nonsense ! 

But if the controversy was keen in the 
old world, we can imagine what it was 
like in that portion of the new of which 
the United States occupy so vast an area. 

A Yankee, we know, docs not waste 
time on the road. He takes the street 
that leads him straight to his end. And 
the observatories of the American Fede- 
ration did not hesitate to do their best. 
If they did not hurl their objectives at 
each other’s heads, it was because they 
would have had to put them back just 
when they most wanted to use them. In 
this much disputed question the obser- 
yatories of Washington in the district of 
Columbia, and Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts, found themselves opposed by 
those of Dartmouth College in Connecti- 
eut, and Ann Arbor in Michigan. The 
subject of their dispute was not the nature 
of the body observed, but the precise 
moment of its observation. All of them 
claimed to have seen it the same night, 
the same hour, the same minute, the same 
second, although the trajectory of the 
mysterious voyager occupied but a me- 
diocre_ height above the horizon. Now 
from Massachusetts to Michigan, from 
Connecticut to Columbia, the distance is 
too great for this double observation, 
made at the same moment, to be con- 
sidered possible. 

ye Dudley at Albany, in the State of New 
York, and West Point, the Military 


Academy, showed that their colleagues 
were wrong by an elaborate calculation 
of the right ascension and declination of 
the aforesaid body. 

But later on it was discovered that the 
observers had been deceived in the body, 
and that what they had seen was an 
aerolite. This aerolite could not be the 
object in question, for how could an 
aerolite blow a trumpet ? 

It was in vain that they tried to get 
rid of this trumpet as an acoustical illu- 
sion. The ears were no more deceived 
than the eyes. Something had assuredly 
been seen, and something had assuredly 
been heard. In the night of the 12th 
and 13th of May—a very dark night— 
the observers at Yale College, in the 
Sheffield Science School, had been able 
to take down a few bars of a musical 
phrase in D major, common time, which 
gave note for note, rhythm for rhythin, 
the chorus of the Chant du Départ. 

“Good,” said the Yankee wags. “ There 
is a French band well up in the air.” 

“But to joke is not to answer.” Thus 
said the observatory at Boston, founded 
by the Atlantic Iron Works Society, 
whose opinions in matters of astronom 
and meteorology began to have ‘acs 
weight in the world of science. 

Then there intervened the observatory 
at Cincinnati, founded in 1870, on Mount 
Lookout, thanks to the generosity of Mr. 
Kilgour, and known for its micrometrical 
measurements of double stars. Its direc- 
tor declared with the utmost good faith 
that there had certainly been something, 
that a travelling body had shown itself 
at very short periods at different points 
in the atmosphere, but what were the 
nature of this body, its dimensions, its 
speed, and its trajectory, it was impos- 
sible to say. 

It was then that a journal whose pub- 
licity is immense — the “New York 
Herald”—received the anonymous con- 
tribution hereunder. 

“There will be in the recollection of 
most people the rivalry which existed a 
few years ago between the two heirs of 
the Begum of Ragginahra, the French 
doctor Narrasin, in the city of France- 
ville, and the German engineer Schultze, 
in the city of Stahlstadt, both in the 
south of Oregon in the United States. 

“It will not have been forgotten that, 
with the object of destroying Franceville, 
Herr Schultze launched a formidable 
engine, intended to beat down the town 
and annihilate it at a single blow. 

“Still less will it be forgotten that this 
engine, whose initial velocity as it left 
the mouth of the monster cannon had 
been erroneously calculated, had flown 
off at a speed exceeding by sixteen times 
that of ordinary projectiles—or_ about 
four hundred and fifty miles an hour— 
that it did not fall to the ground, and 
that it passed into an aerolitic stage, so 
as to cirele for ever round our globe. 

“Why should not this be the body in 
question 4” 

Very ingenious, Mr. Correspondent of 
the “New York Herald”! But how 
about the trumpet? There was no trum- 
pet in Herr Schultze’s projectile ! 

So all the explanations explained no- 
thing, and all the observers had observed 
in vain. There remained only the sug- 

estion offered by the director of Zi- 
<a-Wey. But the opinion of a China- 
man! a fate 

The discussion continued, and there 


was no sign of agreement. Then cane a 


short period of rest. Some days elapsed 
without any object, aerolite or other- 
wise, being descried, and without any 
trumpet notes being heard in the atmo- 
sphere. The body then had fallen on 
some part of the globe where it had been 
difficult, to trace it ; in the sea, perhaps: 
Had it sunk in the depths of the Atlantic, 
the Pacitic, or the Indian Ocean? What 
was to be said in this matter? 

But then, between the 2nd and Sth of 
June, there came a new series of facts 
which could not possibly be explained by 
the unaided existence of a cosmic phe- 
nomenon. 

Ina week the Hamburgers at the top 
of St. Michael’s ‘Tower, the Turks on 
the highest minaret of St. Sophia, the 
Rouennais at the end of the metal spire 
of their cathedral, the Strasburgers at 
the summit of their minster, the Ameri- | 
cans on the head of the Liberty statue 
at the entrance of the Hudson and on 
the Washington monument at Boston, 
the Chinese at the spike of the temple of 
the Four Hundred Genii at Canton, the 
Hindoos on the sixteenth terrace of the 
pyramid of the temple at Tanjore, the 
San_Pietrini at the cross of St. Peter's 
at Rome, the English at the cross of St- 
Paul’s in London, the Egyptians at the 
open of the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
the Parisians at the lightning conductor 
of the iron tower of the Exposition of 
1879, a thousand feet high, all of them 
beheld a flag floating from some one of - 
these inaccessible points. 

And the flag was black, dotted with 
stars, and it bore a golden sun in its 
centre, 

(To be continued.) 
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spe be a soldier, my boy; it’s a 
poor life.” 

So said my Uncle George, as gallant an 
officer as ever served the Queen. He was 
my beau-ideal of a man, and from my 
earliest childhood it had been my am- 
bition to become “a soldier like Uncle 
Beorge. I was now sixteen years old, 
and the question as to what profession 
should adopt was being discussed in the 

family circle. My desire was to be a 

soldier, and I was anxious to enter the 

College at Sandhurst. The question was 

referred to my Uncle George, and he 

gave his opinion in the words stated. I 

was much disappointed, for I had hoped 

for his warm approval, 

“ But, uncle,” I pleaded, “ you have no 
reason to complain. You rose from the 
ranks, and you're now a major, and you’ve 
had a lot of fighting, and you’ve got 
medals, and you've never had any serious 
wounds.” 

He smiled at my boyish enthusiasm. 

“Lots of fighting,” he slowly repeated ; 
“medals, no serious wounds—and that’s 
what you call the glory of a soldier's 

life! Ah, my boy, you don’t know what 
it is. How many of my old comrades 
are now alive? at did they make of 
their lives? Hard, bitter, anxious work 
—for what? for glory? No, for the sake 
of duty. Led into the army from boyish 
ignorance of life, or from foolish enthu- 

slasm, or from the desire of occupation, 
they realised, too late, the stern reality ; 
but they did their duty nobly, sacrificin; 
all for the sake of their country. An 
what did the country do for their 
widows and orphans? or for the maimed 
and enfeebled survivors? What are the 
honours some of my brother officers ob- 
tained in comparison with what they 
endured? No, my boy; nothing can com- 
pensate a man for hard, active service in 
the army during the best years of his 
life. And yet,” he added, “perhaps I 
should not talk that way ; some must be 
soldiers, and I suppose the service has its 
bright side too.” 

A gleam of hope was returning to me, 
and f sought to interest him. 

“But how, uncle,” I asked, “did you 

become a soldier ?” 

“ Did I never tell you?” he inquired. 

“No,” I replied; “you have told me 
lets of your Crimean adventures, and 
stories of the Indian Mutiny, and all the 
places you have been, but you never told 
me why you became a soldier.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I suppose I 
must begin by saying that I had always 
an ambition to be a soldier. This my 
father encouraged, and I was educated 
with the view of qualifying for the army, 
but when I was seventeen my father died, 
leaving us in such reduced circumstances 
that hope of purchasing a commission 
had to be abandoned. For some time I 
was very unsettled, but my mother in- 
duced a cousin of hers, the head of an 
East India house in Glasgow, to give me 
a situation in his office. I did not take 
to my new life, but a little bit of romance 
was thrown into it which sweetened the 
labour and fired my enthusiasm. | fell in 
love with one of my cousins, a pretty, 
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warm-hearted girl, but her father looked | 
on with disfavour, and finally I had to 
discontinue my visits to his house. I 
chafed a good deal j.my relative, the head ; 
of the firm, was studiously civil, the chief 
clerk was sarcastic and cynical, and some 
of the juniors sought to be funny at my 
expense, for they got to know the story 
of my unappreciated affection. In my 
trouble one thought cheered me, like a 
sunbeam through a cloud—the country 
was on the eve of a war with Russia. 

“T will enlist,” I said, “and win my way 
toa commission. I will show my haughty 
relative what stuff the man is made of ; 
whose worldly prospects he considers 
too poor for his dag ater to share.” 

I might not have carried out my reso- 
lution fad not matters been brought toa 
crisis. My relative offered me the situa- 
tion of correspondent in their Calcutta 
house. _I was foolish enough to refuse 
it, for I thought his object was to get 
me out of the way, and I did not take 
the trouble to think of the consequences 
of my refusal until it was too late. When 
I told him, next day, that on further 
consideration I had decided to accept 
his offer, he replied that he had made 
arrangements with some one else. 

It was one of my fellow-clerks, the son 
of a Scottish clergyman, who advised me 
to consider what I had done, and when 
I told him the appointment had been 
given to some one else, he said, 

“You've made a great mistake, George; 
the governor is very dour; he never 
forgives a thing, and, depend upon it, 
hell take it out of you yet.” 

His words came true. A few weeks 
later “the governor” told me he was not 
satisfied with my behaviour, that I did 
not seem to take an interest in my work, 
and, as I had refused an advantageous 
offer for making a position in life, he was 
afraid I must accept the usual month’s | 
notice, ete. 

I was completely crushed, and I felt 
thoroughly humiliated. Then I worked 
myself intoa state of nervous excitement, 
and when the hour for closing the office 
arrived, I had made up my mind I would 
enlist that very day. 

The 77th Regiment was then stationed 
in Glasgow, under orders for the East, 
and that morning it had been announced 
in the newspapers that the regiment was 
to start the following morning at ten 
o'clock. 

“Tt’s done now,” I said, as I left the 
office, “I'll enlist to-night, and be off to- 
morrow.” 

A few minutes later my resolution 
received a check. In one of the principal 
streets I met the young lady for whose | 
sake I was enduring so much. She 
blushed, and_hesitated, but I lifted my 
hat stiffly and passed on. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE MOTH AND THE 
CANDLE. 
WHEN near the vicinity of the barracks 
I overtook a sergeant of the 77th, and 
told him I wished to enlist ; but, instead 
of encouraging me, he did all he could to ; 


dissuade me. He depicted the dark side- 
of a soldier's life, and urged me to wait 
until I had cooled down, and not to throw 
away my chances for life. I took the 
honest fellow’s advice, and I promised I 
would wait for a week at any rate. He 
told me that in any case I could not join 
the 77th, as their complement was full, 
and recruiting had for some time been 
stopped. The regiment, he told me, was. 
to start at seven in the morning, not at 
ten o’clock,.and, as my ardour was keen, I 
promised to be at the barracks in time to 


| see them march off. 


Next morning I was early astir, and at 
a quarter to seven I was in the middle of 
a noisy crowd, surging and swaying near 
the barrack gate. ‘There were numbers 
of crying women, mothers whose sons 
were under arms in the barrack yard, of 
whom, perhaps, they would only get one 
more brief glance; girls whose sweet- 
hearts had enlisted ; people of the better 
class mourning over foolish lads who had 
been carried away by their enthusiasm ; 
and many of ihe lower class, whose rela- 
tives, one might infer, would be no great 
credit to the British army. Every one was 
more or less excited and communicative, 
and seemed to have some special reason 
for being there. 

For one young woman I was deepl 
sorry. She had but recently married, 
and, through hastiness of temper on her 
part, and obstinacy on her husband’s, 
they had quarrelled, and only the pre- 
vious night she had learned that he had 
joined the 77th. Her remorse and her- 
excited cries were touching to hear. 

A respectable working man, seeing T 
was affected, told me zs story. His wife- 
was dead, his son had been a pain to 
him, and now he was “off with the 
sodjers,” having thus sunk, the poor man 
seemed to think, to the lowest depth of* 
misfortune. 

A poor widow was there, in the vague: 
hope of seeing a profligate son, of whom 
she had heard nothing ‘or several days. 

Inside the barrack gate all was quiet- 
ness, but the soldiers’ movements were 
duly communicated to the impatient 
crowd by some energetic young men with 
a smattering of military training, who 
got a glimpse through the puard toon 
wicket. 

“They've got their great-coats on.” 

“The othcers are inspecting com- 
panies.” 

“The colonel’s mounted his horse.” 

“They're closing to quarter-distance 
column.” 

“The band is marching to the front,” 
ete. 

Then we heard the clear, ringing voice 
of the commanding officer, the band 
struck up, the gates were opened, and 


: the head of the column was soon pushing 


its way through the excited crowd, who- 
were shouting, and cheering, and crying, 
and pressing round their friends in the- 
ranks. I was glad to push ahead to. 
avoid the crush. 

All the way to the railway station the 
troops were cheered enthusiastically, but, 
as the route was different, and the hour 
earlier than what had been announced, 
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the crowd was not so dense as it would : soldiers, who cheerily acknowledged the | gates; the crowd saw they would not 
otherwise have been. | good wishes of the crowd ; while others , be allowed to enter, and there was a 
Many of the officers and men were | marched thoughtfully, hardly looking to ' rush to say the last farewell, to feel the 
married, and it was touching to see their | right or left. last Pressure of the hand, and to be 
wives walking beside them, realising for n the regiment there were many ‘folded in loving arms for the last time. 
the first time the bitterness that a sol- | volunteers from Scotch corps (the 77th is! Several women became hysterical, and 
dier’s wife has sometimes to endure. | an English regiment—the East Middle- ; fainted ; the crush was tremendous, and 
Sobbing children clinging to their sex), and it was round these, and the! once or twice the police seemed to lose 
fathers; here and there a grim-faced | recruits in the rear, that the groups were ‘their temper, but at last the regiment 
sqldier, with tears in his eyes, carrying a largest and the excitement greatest. I ' got in, and the gates were closed. Then 
child, whom he held with tightened clasp. | did not soon forget the impressions of a hearty cheer was given by some young 
Girls, with red, swollen eyes clinging to | that day. fellows in the crowd, and the numbers 
brothers or sweethearts, who were trying; When we drew near the railway gradually diminished. 
to check or to conceal the Jeolings that : station the scene reached its climax. A | (To be continued.) 
were struggling in their breasts. Jaunty | strong body of police was guarding the | : 
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A Bolorous Ditty on a Dolcful Theme. 


[4 Hulf-Holiday Reminiscence.] 

Then the wind began to blow, 

1 And we drifted to and fro; 

‘We had to keep on baling with our hats: 
No time had we to eat, 

' We could scarcely keep our feet ; 

We were wet as any drowned proverbial rats. 


Young Tommy tore his hair, 
Giving way to his despair, 
Whilst Bobby threw his oar away and cried ; 
H I quite made up my mind 
A watery grave to find, 
A victim to my ill-timed pluck and pride. 


But, lo! we spied a sail, 
And we set to work to bale 
With energy revived by growing hope ; 
; We gave a hearty cheer 
As a jolly-boat drew near, 
"And gladly did we seize the proffered rope. 


THE wind was blowing free, But when evening grew to night We were famished and half drowned, 
And our helm was hard a lee, We discovered we'd no light, | But we huzzaed when we found 
As we sailed away from harbour in the Scud ; | And our lantern was no use without a match; Ourelves in safety on the quarterdeck ; 
It was thus our craft was named, So we sailed on in the dark, | We had saved our precious bones 
And we vowed she should be famed Letting drift our little bark, From the grasp of Davy Jones, 
Jn every country washed by ocean’s flood. Sadly wishing we were home beneath the | And little of the smugglers did we reck. 
thatch. 


Three boys composed our crew, 
Bob Hosking, bold and true, 

A better salt ne’er reefed a capstan bar; 
Myself and Tommy Brown 
Joined thig captain of renown, 


a speech and clothes were redolent of 
P| ar, 


We had set ourselves a task ; 
Which might reasonably ask 

A well-trained crew and vessel of the best ; 
A long sought Smuggler’s Hole 
Was our journey’s final goal, 

And we meant to be successful in our quest. | 
We took biscuits in a box, 
And a pistol With flint locks, 

an a haiper full of buns and ginger-beer ; 
ae & leaky macintosh 

hich wag guaranteed to wash ; 


Thad bou, 
ight the last i —whi 
vas dear | for sixpence—which 


A Bedouin Chief. 
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ESIDES the Sunbeam, our plate contains 
sections of the Vixen, Keepsake, Flo- 
rinda, Hildegarde, and Fair Geraldine, as 
being typical examples of that fine fleet of 
nearly five thousand vessels that now fly the 
flags of our British yacht clubs. Vixen is a 
screw lugger of some fifteen tons, built by 
White, of Cowes, in 1882, and belonging to 
General Baring. Keepsake is a twelve-ton 
cutter of the modern school, designed by Mr. 
C. P. Clayton, and built by Payne and Son, 
of Southampton, in 1882. Florinda is the 
well-known yaw! built at Gosport some fifteen 
years ago by Camper and Nicholson as a 
“*fast cruiser,” and which proved so fast that 
she took her place amongst the racers, and for 
many years no racing yacht could be built to 
beat her. 

Another of the Gosport masterpieces was 
the Hildegarde, which at one time belonged 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and which we 
have chosen as our representative schooner. 
Another famous craft is the Fair Geraldine, 
whose sail-plan is much the same as that of 
the Sunbeam. 


The three-masted schooner is a rig of' 


modern introduction; the reason for its 
existence is of course the greater handiness 
of the sails as compared with those of large- 
sized schooners and cutters. In the West 
India trade barquentines are much used, the 
difference between a three-masted schooner 
and a barquentine being chiefly in the fore- 
mast, which in the merchant vessel boasts a 
topgallant-mast and royal. On the great 
North American lakes there are extraordinary 
schooners, having four, and sometimes five, 
masts, with squaresails only on the fore- 
mast, the sail-plan being thus cut up for the 
ease in working necessitated by the sydden 
squalls. 

The fewer the sails the more effective is 
their area, but the single mainsuil of a large 
cutter is a cumbrous thing to handle. Cutters, 
however, have been built of enormous size. 
There was once a vessel in the Royal Navy 
called the Dwarf, which was described as a 
cutter, and which was made to set every sail, 
even royal studding-sails, skyscrapers, moon- 
takers, starguzers, water and below-water 
sails that could be set by any one ship on one 
mast. It is not to such monstrosities that we 
Tefer, but to the regulation cutter with fore- 
and-aft sails only of such a plan as that 
shown in Keepsake. There was one of these, 
H.M.S, Viper, that did good service in the 
American War, which was of 460 tons; but 
the largest cutter ever built is said to have 
been the Stag, owned by Paul Jones, though 
no record of her dimensions has come down 
to us. 

The largest yacht ever built as a cutter was 
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! the old Alarm, of 194 tons, modelled on the 
lines of a famous smuggler which was cap- 
tured off the Isle of Wight and sold for 
breaking up. Cutters ran large in her day. 
There were among her companions the Duke 
of Norfolk’s Arundel, Mr. Assheton Smith’s 
Menai, Lord Belfast's Louisa, and the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea’s Pearl—all of good reputa- 
tion. The visit of the America, whose story 
we told in our last Summer Number, brought 
the schooner rig into fashion, and it was only 
within the last twenty years that large cutters 
began to be built again. In 1866 Condor, of 
133 tons, came out, and she was soon followed 
by Oimara, of 165 tons, the largest cutter- 
yacht ever launched reckoning capacity, and 
not tonnage, measurement. 

The Oimara saw a good deal of cruising in 
the Mediterranean, and it is in the Mediter- 
ranean that our cruisers co most of their 
work. Many of them, however, go farther 
atield. In 1867 Mr. Sydney Walker took his 
56-ton cutter Alerte to Australia and back, 
which was somewhat of an achievement, 
though it did not equal Messrs. Smith and 
Tobit’s adventurous voyage to Jamaica in 
1852 in the 22-ton Teazer. In those days, 
when a yacht was too big for a cutter, she 
was rigged as a brig, brigantine, or tepsail 
schooner, for the first fore-and-after had only 
just crossed the Atlantic to us. Of these 
square-rigged vessels the best remembered 
now are the Waterwitch, the Brilliant, and 
the Goshawk, which once made a voyage 
round the world. Of the modern schooners 
of the Hildegarde type there have been the 
Linda, belonging to Mr. Lee, R.A., which 
made several cruises to and from Australia ; 
the Ierne, whose cruise to the north yave us 
Lord Dufferin’s delightful ‘ Letters from 
High Latitudes ;” and the Albatross, whose 
visit to the South Seas gave us Earl Pem- 
broke’s ‘‘ South Sea Bubbles.” 

Of the yawls the best known of late years 
wonld seem to be the Falcon, an old Penzance 
lugger of eighteen tons, in which Mr. Knight 
and his amusing companions ventured out to 
Rio, beating all the vessels on the way 
except the Parramatta and Golden Cross, as 
so cheerily told in his book. A cruiser of a 
different type is the Lancashire Witch, now 
the Fingal, which went round the -world, 
and in one day's work covered 259 miles 
under canvas, finishing up with a grand run 
of 12,230 miles from Tahiti to Liverpool in 
seventy-nine days. 

With the Lancashire Witch we have got 
back to the floating palaces. The most 
sumptuous of these at present, the largest 
steam-yaeht in the world, is the Amy, of 812 
) tons, belonging to Mr. N. B. Stewart. She 
is the fourth of her name, built for the same 


owner, the first having been of 250 tons, the 
next of 420, and the next of 658. The 
prosent Amy was designed by Mr. G. L. 
Watson, of Glasgow, and built by Messrs. 
Henderson on the Clyde. Like the Sunbeam 
she is a three-masted schooner, but she has 
no square yards. The main saloon and chief 
part of the state-rooms are forward of the 
engine-room, but there is an exceeding] 
handsomely furnished ladies’ boudoir abaft 
the engine-room, together with a suite of 
state-rooms. The two saloons are connected 
by a long corridor passing the engine-room 
and bunker space, a portion being ylazed to 
allow of a view of the engines. The dining- 
room is very spacious, taking in the entire 
width of the yacht, and is panelled in light 
and dark oak, much of which is Deantifull 
carved, In addition to the ordinary dock 
skylights thero are ten ventilators in the 
sides, and these are screened by small stained- 
glass windows, each a work of art. The 
jadies’ boudoir, or drawing-room, on the 
other side of the engine-room, is panelled in 
bird’s-cye maple and sandal wood, and 
luxuriously fitted, and one side of the corridor 
between is of light polished oak. The 
ceilings of these handsome and spacious 
apartments are picked out in colours, with 
gold mouldings. In the arrangement of the 
various rooms and offices every want has 
been considered. Amongst other apartments 
there is a special developing room for the use 
of the owner of the yacht, who is an enthu. 
siastic amateur photographer, and who has 
been very successful in obtaining photographic 
views of objects of interest whilst abroad. 
There are eleven state-rooms altogether, and 
their fittings are most elaborate and complete. 
The saloons are provided with automatic 
bells. The cosy and comfortable deck-houses 
Tun nearly the entire length of the centre of 
the vessel, the exterior of which is painted in 
French grey. 

The next largest yacht in the world is the 
Namouna, of 740 tons, which belongs to Mr. 
Gordon Bennett, of the ‘‘ New York Herald.” 
Then comes the Wanderer, of 70S tons, be- 
longing to Mr. C. J. Lambert, which has 
also been round the world. Then comes the 
Earl of Eglinton’s Rover, and then, of very 
much the same size, the Sunbeam. All these 
are large vessels considering the pi se for 
which they are used. It is estimated that it 
costs £15,000 a year to keep the Amy afloat. 
To millionaires like Mr. Stewart such an 
amount is but a trifle, and we expect soon to 
hear of a fifth Amy launched to surpass the 
Vanderbilt ‘ biggest thing in the yachting 
line,” which is of 1,238 tons ! 


(THE END.) 
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Brought forward 4510 2: 
July 23.—James Williamson, 1s, 6d. ; Ebe- 
nezer Gibbs, 2s. 6d. oy . -. O40 
July 26.—Krnest Stephens (London, W.) .. 0 2 6 
July 29.—Collected by James Cowell, jun. 
(Aberdeen), 10s. ; “Sic Donec,” 6d. ; Col- 
lected by Arthur Pinhey (Clifton), £1 10s,; 
M.D. Q., 1a. 6d. on . - 220 
July 30.—From the cellecting-box (164, Pic- 
cadilly), £1 118, 44d. ; Collected by C. H. 
Evans (Nottingham), 68. 6d. +s 1:16 10} 
August 3.—‘‘Regalis Scholasticus,” 1s. ; 
Caledonia, 18.; Collected by T. W. Doubble 
(London, 3.W.), £1 88. Gd. ; “ Agotus,” Is. 1 6 6 


August 7.—R, Boggust (Stratford), 1, Col- 
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August 11.—C. B, (Boro’, 8.£.), 10s. ; Collected 
by K. C, Elliott (Port Elizabeth), £2 


August 12.—Collected by Arthur Johnson 
(London, ¥.), 38; Collected by Guy Win- 
throp (Derby), 168, 6d. 9 on o 

August 17.—Collected by Herbert C. Bolton 
(Birmingham), £1 11s, Gd. ; Collected ; 
Hi. W. Job (Harrow), 88. - 


August 20.—Collected by W. Plomer Young 
(London, 8.W.), 138.; Collected by G. L. 
‘Thompson (Ballater), 6s. 8d. ce 

August 31.—Collected by Mary A. Deane 
(Rugby), £1; Brighton, 1s. 6d.; Louis 
Jacob, 28.; A. H. 8., 6d. . . 
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September 1.—Collected by F. Holden (Lan- 
caster) . - oe . + 
i September 4.— Mrs. Lake (Southampton), 
6s.; Kirsopp Lake (Southampton), 1s. ; 
Alex. H. Miller, 6d.; W. J. Eldridge 
(Throop), 1s.; Collected by P. J. Devo- 
nald (Liverpool), 2s. 3d. . . 
September 7.—A. B. C., 5s.; Kenneth Hen- 
derson (Leghorn}, 53... 
September 8.—Collected by William 
(London, 3.W.) .. 
September 9.—Robert H. 1: 
gate), 2s. 6d. ; IT, 6s, 
September 13. — Collec! 
Albans) .. 


Howse 
{unter (Bath- 
ted by B. P. (St. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


T= Povttry Run.—If the advice given in our last ; 
—which kindly read again—has been taken in the 
poultry department or in any other of our fancies, our 
boys will have made a fair start and begun our new 
year well. If not—though we cannot say of stock- 
keeping that it is never too late to mend—there will 
yet be time, for this is the dull season. It is the sea- 
son, nevertheless, when boys ought to be active if they 
expect any pocket-money from their hobbies during 
the coming season. 


Continue repairs of last year’s fowl-runs. There is 
always some little matter needs seeing to. Perhaps it 
is the fencing, or the floor of the fowl-house, or its 
roof, or nest-boxes, or the perches themselves. Now 
sleep is as necessary for fowls as for other creatures— 
yourselves, for example. To be sure, the cocks do 
awake at an unconscionably early hour of a morning, 
and make such a row that it is questionable if thei 
feathered dames can get any sleep till their lords and 
masters are done hallooing. They doubtless, however, 
enjoy the sul juent nap all the more serenely. But 
as to perches. these are too thin for the fowls’ feet, 
or if they be damp and greasy with filth, the birds 
have either to ip them very tightly or be in con- 
stant danger of ing off. If they do hold on tightly 
they may, what with the damp, etc., induce ysis. 
My boy readers must know that it is the weight of the 
lowered body that causes the fowl's foot to catch hold, 
bat over and above this the will may come into play. 
‘The perches, therefore, ought to be of a proper thick- 


ness, and rough, as they are if made of fir with the 
bark on, and they must be kept clean, Moreover, 
heavy fowls cannot fly high, therefore the perches 
ought to be lower down, We often see fowls desert 
their perches altogether. In this case there is as- 
suredly something rotten in the state of Denmark. 
‘The roof of the shed over the dust-bath should not be 
forgotten, nor the cleanliness of the dust-bath itself. 

‘A good whitewashing will now be an advantage, and 
a fine day should be chosen for this prrpone. 

Weed out the wastrels. Keep no bi that is not 
likely to pay its footing, and herein lies one of the 
secrets of success in the poultry-run. Feed well. Per- 
haps some that have been backward in moulting may 
need a tonic, and there is nothing much better than a 
piece of old iron in the water, But the water itself 
must be cleaned out every day all the same. 


THE PIcEoN Lort.—It will be a lan now to 
go in for a thorough cleaning out of the loft. There is 
no need to scare the birds to death while doing this. 
Whitewash afterwards ; or you may use a disinfectant 
mach as carbolic acid and water, and afterwards white- 
wash. 

When the loft is dry and sweet again then put down 
your gravel. Take care you let no sprinkling of your 
disinfectant near the water-fountain or near the salt- 
cat. Both should be taken away before commencing 
operations. 

Put old lime down as well as gravel: this is a pre- ! 
ventive to diarrhwa, which at this time, especially in | 


‘laying out new beds and flower gardens. 


padly-ventilated lofts, is only far too prevalent. See 
to any ailing birds at once, but do not forget that 
prevention is better than cure. 

Finish all repairs. 


THE AVIARY.—You will by this time no doubt have 
completed your weeding, and got rid of all your useless 
birds, You will have retained the strongest, and 
brightest in spirits, and best shaped for breeding when 
the spring comes round. It must be your object, then, 
to keep them in as good health as possible till the 
returning season. Well, so far as our present know- 
ledge goes, all you haye to do is to turn them into 
clean, wholesome cages, the roomier the better, to 
feed them on plain diet, to give clean water every day, 
being sure to rinse out the fountain ; to keep the cage 
sweet, and never hang it either in a draughty place, or 
anywhere where the air is contaminated either with 
gas, foul air of any kind, or with steam. Give now 
and then a slice of apple, or a tiny thin bit of bread- 
and-butter, and a lump of sugar to peck at, but no 
other dainty whatever. 


THE RappiTry.—There is little to be done here this 
month. We trust you have not retained too many. 
Only the best. Knough to keep each other warm with- 
out overcrowding. Give lots of dry bedding ; be sure 
that there is no leakage of hutches, and in fine wea- 
ther let them out to skip about. Feed extra well in 
cold weather, and let the food be dry; not green food 
in any great quantity. 


THE KENNEL.—We have been hearing a deal about 
mad dogs during the past season. You may take it 
for granted that not a tenth of the cases were A 
scare was got up, and it paid certain newspapers to 
keep it up. However, it should be remembered that 
many great authorities believe that rabies in the dog 
may arise spontaneously. If ever it does, it is un- 
doubtedly cansed by want of exercise, bad or insutti- 
cient feeding, want of water, and filthy kennels, 
Verbum sap. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—If you have not got yout 
root crop up, the sooner you do s0 the better. rth 
up celery. See to the collection of all rubbish ; but do 
not put weeds, such as couch or bindweed, in the 
manure-heap. Both should be burned. You may 
plant hardy greens. Trench or turn up vacant ground 
roughly to let the frost kill the seeds of the weeds. 
Repair walks and borders, and trim hedges, und plan 
out improvements. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Now is the time—in good 
weather, we mean—for planning Amuro yeniente: ani 

ake 
rockeries, in which plant ferns and old-fashioned 
flowers, with a bulb or two—anything, in fact, to make 
ashow; and the rougher the work is the more rustic 
and more beautiful will it look. 


‘THE WINDOW GARDEN.—With the exception of in- 
door plants and flowers there is little to be done, but 
get your outside boxes ready if you have not done so 
before. Read last month’s DornGs. 


SPECIAL NOTICE ! 


e 


Lvieuds should make a note of the fact that this ycar, as hitherto, we intend to issue a 


E 


HRISTMAS 


N UMBER 


OF THE “B.O.P.” 


SPECIAL EXTRA CHRISTMAS. NUMBER 


of the Boy’s OWN PAPER, to consist of sixty-four pages, devoted to Seasonable Storics, 
zleting Charades, Music, Games, etc., etc., the whole fully illustrated by the best 


Artists. 


This CHRISTMAS NUMBER will be issued with the December Part of the ‘“ Boy's 
Own,” and will cost 6d, All our readers should endeavour to secure a copy. 


As it is intended to print only a limited number, and it will be impossible to 


reprint, readers who would cnsure obtaining copies arc strongly advised to 


ive their 


orders to the Booksellers AT ONCE, by which means they will of course obtain pre- 


cedence over the ordinary purchaser. 
failed to do this in regard to our previsus 
to obtain them; and the same thing is 


It may be remembered that many readers who 


Christmas Numbers found themselves unable 
of course not at all unlikely to occur in 


regard to THIS YEAR’S NUMBER, which will not be included in the bound volume. 


AN IRISHMAN.—There are two examinations to be 
passed for admission—a ‘‘ preliminary" and a “ fur- 
ther.” The preliminary examination is in mathe- 
matics, modern languages, dictation, geography, and 
geometrical drawing ; and the further examination 
is in algebra to quadratics, logarithms, plane trigo- 
nometry, and mensuration and Euclid, English com- 
position, history ef certain periods, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, geography, geology, experimental 
science, and drawing. Candidates have to take two, 
three, or four of the optional subjects. Full parti: 
cular’ can be obtained from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon Row, s.W., or any of 
the “Guides,” published by Stanford, Clowes, Long- 
man, etc., etc. 


ANDY BRYAN.—The Spanish Armada, with its con- 
tinuation, was in No, 363. 


H. 8. H.—The article on Dogs was in the second | 


volume; that on Silkworms was in the third. In 
the Doings for the Month” the Dog articles have 
been continued. 


A. WHITEHEAD.—We really do not think it desirable 
to promote the-growth of whiskers amongst our 
readers, You must wait for your whiskers. If they 
come, well and 
saved a great di 
time. Men are never satistled. Those who have no 
whiskers seem to be miserable till they get them, 
and those that have them would in many cases be 
only too glad to get rid of them. 


A JUNIOR.—Let the stick be thoroughly dry before 
you varnish it. To prevent its getting dirty keep it 
in paper. When it is quite dry give it a coat of best 
size and then a coat of copal varnish. 


EXGINEER.—The sooner you begin practical work the 
better, During your apprenticeship work up the 
theory, keeping the two things going together. 


TELESOOPE.—The instrument will do for day use if 
you fit it with a reversing eyepiece. Otherwise it 
will show all terrestrial objects upside down. 


B. 0. C.—The longest word we know of was that coined 
by Aristophanes, which we have already given. It 
contains i syllables and 169 letters. Some of the 
Sanscrit words are of good i—take “‘Swapan- 
chaksharimahamantrastotra. e have given the 
Welsh Llanfair, etc. There is a place in Mull, the 

jide-books say, which bears the name of Drimtaid- 
orickhillichattan. Nearly all the long words are 
wade up for the purpose of mystification, 


‘ood ; if they do not, you will be | 
of trouble and waste of valuablo | 


RIFLEMAN.—1, Aim with 
both eyes, as most of 
the best shots do. The 
aiming with one ey: 
is merely “‘ official.” 
At Banff. 


Quappo. — 1, The list 
would be too long. 
Nearly all the parts 
are in print, except 
those of the first and 
second volumes. 2. 
One of the stamps 
came from Wurtem- 
burg. The one with 
the Mercury's head 
was an Austrian, 


ALEXAXDRA.—1. The different sizes of books are given 
in most ready-reckoners and commercial diction- 
aries. You will find a very full list in the eighteen- 
penny Bijou “Calculator,” published by Warne and 
Co. “2. Pitman’s system’ is the one in most use. 
Study it in the morning if you can. 
is nearly always better than evening study. 


X. H. $.—Put some putty powder and a few drops of 
cyanide of potassium into a small bottle, and shake 
the chain ap in the mixture. Tho rust will soon dis- 
appear. 
may have the same effect. 


Corxs,—The figure of Britannia first appeared on the 
copper coins in the reign of Charles 11. 


SCAMANDRIOS.—You cannot be admitted as a char- 
tered accountant unless you have been articled and 
passed the examinations; and the particulars of the 
examination yon obtain from the Secretary of the 
Institute at Copthall Buildings, Throgmorton Street, 
B.C, 


ONE OF YouR First READERS.—The admission to | 
The Painted Hall and 


Greenwich Hospital is free. 
Museum are in the Hospital buildings, and there is 
no charge for entrance. ‘The nearest men-of-war to 
London Bridge are to be found at Sheerness. 


STUDENT.— There is an article on paper-making in the 
new edition of the Encyclo lia Britannica, For 
list of books apply to Crosby, Leckwood and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ro. 


LUTON.—If you will dry the leaves as soon as gathered 
in hot sand the chances are that they will not dis- 
colour; but nothing more positive can be said. 


Morning study | 


If it is not very rusty oil and emery powder | 


SETTLER.—Get Gor. 
don and Gotch's 
“ Australian Hand- 


book.” There are 
now no assisted 
passages to the 


colonies, except in 
the case of tickets 
sent home from 
friends in the 
colony. 


F. Bopycor.— Messrs. 
Cassell nd 3 
publish a book on 
the Canary which 
will give you the 
information you 
seek, 


O. H. SreDLE. —If 
the wax on the 
stringing of your 
bat sticks, give it a 
wipe with an oiled 
Tag. 


P. E. MANLEY.—We have had so many articles on { 
subject that we must ask you to see back numbe 
In our last Summer Number we gave a list of so! 
of the chief papers, 


G. KELLEY.—Clean the linoleum thoroughly, and th 
give it a coat of raw linseed oil, or oil. beeswa 
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A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 
By TaLsor Barnes Ree, 
Author of “Reginald Cruden,” “My Friend Smith,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VIL—GALLOWAY HOUSE, 


MM business-like readers 
dM have, I dare say, found 
fault with me for repre- 
senting a business con 
ference on which so much 
depended, as having taken 
place on the front door- 
step of Galloway House 
and without occupying 
much more than five 
minutes in the transaction, 
How did Jeffreys know 
what sort of person Mrs. 
Trimble was? She might 
“T.lmplte, pointing to a boy, sad, ‘Now, wh ai a es 
a O at happened after Monmouth's death ?'” 
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a Harpy. Her house might have 
been badly drained. Mr. Fison might 
have left her because he couldn't get his 
wages. And what did Mrs. Trimble 
know about the Bolsaver Cad ? She never 
even asked for a testimonial. He might 
Le a burglar in disguise, or a murderer, 
or a child-eater. And yet these two 
foolish people struck a bargain with one 
another five minutes after their first 
introduction, and_ before even. the pota- 
toes, which Mrs. Trimble had left on her 
plate when she went to the door, had had 
time to get cold. 

T am just as surprised as the reader at 
their rashness, which I can only account 
for by supposing that they were both 
what the reader would call “hard up.” 
Jeffreys, as we know, was very hard up ; 
and as for Mrs. Trimble, the amount of 
worry she had endured since Mr. Fison 
had left was beyond all words. She had 
had to teach as well as manage, a thing 
she never liked. And her son and assis- 
tant, without a second usher to keep him 
steady, had been turning her hair grey. 
For three weeks she had waited in vain. 
Several promising-looking young men 
had come and looked at the place and 
then gone away. She had not been able 
to enjoy an afternoon’s nap for a month. 
In short, she was getting worn out. 

When, therefore, Jeffreys came and 
asked for the post, she had to put a check 
on herself to prevent herself from “jump- 
ing down his throat.” Hence the rapid 
conference at the hall door, and the ease 
with which Jeffreys got his footing in 
Galloway House. 

“Come and have a bite of mutton,” 
said Mrs. Trimble, leading the way into 
the parlour. “Jonah and I are just 
having dinner.” 

Jonah, who, if truth must be told, had 
been neglecting his inner man during the 
last five minutes in order to peep through 
the crack of the door and overhear the 
conference in the hall between his mother 
and the stranger, was a vulgar-looking 
youth of about Jeffreys’ age, with a slight 
cast in his eye, but otherwise not bad- 
look He eyed the new usher as he 
entered with a mingled expression of sus- 
picion and contempt ; and Jeffreys, slow 
of apprehension though he usually was, 
knew at a glance that he had not fallen 
on a bed of roses at Galloway House. 

Jonah, this is Mr. Jeffreys; I’ve taken 
him on in Fison’s place. My son, Mr. 
Jeffreys.” 

Jonah made a face at his mother as 
much as to say, “I don’t admire your 
choice,” and then, with a half nod at 


Jeffreys, said, 

Me Ah how are you?” 

“Jonah and I always dine at twelve, 
Mr. Jeffreys,” said Mrs. Trimble, over 
whom the prospect of the afternoon’s nap 
was beginning to cast a balmy sense of 
ease. “You two young men will be good 
friends I hope, and look well after the 
boys.” 

“More than you do,” said the undutiful 
Jonah ; “ they’ve been doing just as they 

lease the last month.” 

“It’s a pity, Jonah, you never found 
fault with that before.” 

“ What's the use of finding fault? No 
end to it when you once begin.” 

. “Well,” observed the easy-going ma- 
tron, “you two will have to see I don’t 
have occasion to find fault with you.” 

Jonah laughed, and asked Jetfreys to 
cut him a slice of bread. ; 

Presently Mrs. Trimble quitted the 


festive board, and the two ushers were 
lett together. 

“Lucky for you,” said young Trimble, 
“you got hold of ma, and pinned her 
down to taking you on on the spot. 
What's she going to pay you?” 

The question did not altogether please 
the new assistant, but he was anxious not 
to conie across his colleague too early in 
their acquaintanceship. 

“She pays me nothing the first month. 
After that, if I suit, I'm to have a pound 
a month.” 

“Tf you suit? I suppose you know 
that depends on whether I like you or 
not?” 

“T hope not,” blurted out Jeffreys— 
“that is,” added he, seeing his mistake, 
“T hope we shall get on well together.” 

“Depends,” said Trimble. “I may as 
well tell you at once I hate stuckupped- 
ness [this was a compound word worthy 
of a young schoolmaster]. If you’re that 
sort you'd better cry off at once. If you 
can do your work without giving your- 
self airs I shall let you alone.” 

Jeffreys was strongly tempted after 
this candid avowal to take the youthful 
snob’s advice and cry off. But the memory 
of yesterday’s miserable experiences re- 
strained him. He therefore replied, with 
as little contempt as he was able to put 
into the words, 

“Thanks.” 

_Trimble’s quick ear detected the_ill- 
disguised scorn of the reply. “You 
needn’t try on that sort of talk,” said he ; 
“T can tell you plump, it won't do. You 
needn’t think because ma took you on for 
the asking you're going to turn up your 
nose at the place !” 

“IT don't think so,” said Jeffreys, 
struggling hard with himself. “ How 
many boys are there here ?” 

“Forty-four. Are you anything of a 
teacher? Can you keep order ?” 

“ { don’t know ; I haven't tried yet.” 

“Well, just mind what you’re about. 
Keep your hands off the boys; we don’t 
want manslaughter or anything of that 
sort here.” 

Jetireys started. Was it possible that 
this was a random shot, or did young 
Trimble know about Bolsover and young 
Forrester? The next remark somewhat 
reassured him. 

“They’re looking sharp after private 
schools now ; so mind, hands off. ‘T'here’s 
one o'clock striking. All in ! Comealong. 
You'd better take the second class and 
see what you can make of them. Precious 
little ma will put her nose in now you’re 
here to do the work.” 

He led the way down the passage and 
across a yard into an-outhouse which 
formed the schoolroom. Here were as- 
sembled, as the two ushers entered, some 
forty boys, ranging in age from ‘seven to 
twelve, mostly, to judge from their dress 
and manners, of the small shopkeeper 
and farmer class. 

The sound of Trimble’s voice produced 
a dead silence in the room, followed im- 
mediately by a movement of wonder as 
the big, ungainly form of the new as- 
sistant appeared. Jefireys’ looks, as he 
himself knew, were not prepossessing, 


and the juvenile population of Galloway 
House took no pains to conceal the fact 
that they agreed with him. 

“Gordon,” said Trimble, addressing a 
small boy who had been standing up 
when they entered, “what are you 
doing ?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 


“You've no business to be doing no- 
thing! Stand upon that form for an 
hour !” 

The boy obeyed, and Trimble looked 
round at Jeflreys with a glance of pa- 
tronising complacency. 

“That's the proper way with them,” 
said he. “Plenty of ways of taking it 
out of them without knocking thein 
about.” 

Jeffreys made no reply ; he felt rather 
sorry for the weak-kneed little youngster 

erched up on that form, and wondered if 
Mr. Trimble would expect him (Jeffreys) 
to adopt his method of “ taking it out” 
of his new pupils. 

Just then he caught sight of the fami- 
liar face of Master Freddy, one of his 
friends of the morning, who was standing 
devouring him with his eyes as if he had 
been a ghost. Jeffreys walked across the 
room and shook hands with him. 

“Well, Freddy, how are you?’ How's 
Teddy?” 

“Tsay,” said Trimble, in by no means 
an amiable voice, as he returned from 
this Jittle excursion, “what on earth are 
you up to? What did you goand do that 
for?’ 

“T know Freddy.” 

“Oh, do you? Freddy Rosher, you’re 
talking. What do you mean by it?” 

“Please, sir, I didn’t mean—’ 

“Then stay in an hour after school and 
write four es of your copy-book.” 

It took all Jeffreys’ resolution to stand 
by and listen to this vindictive sentence 
without a protest. But he restrained 
himself, and resolved that Freddy should 
find before long that all his masters were 
not against him. 

“That’s your fault,” said Trimble, 
noticing the dissatisfied look of his col- 
league. “How are we to keep order if 

on go and make the boys break rules ° 
Now you'd better get to work. Take the 
second class over there and give then 
their English history. James u. they’rs 
at. Now, you boys, first class, come uy 
to me with your sums. Second class 
take your history up to Mr. Jeffrey: 
Come along ; look alive!” 

Jeffreys thereupon found himse] 
mobbed by a troop of twer nty of th 
youngest of the boys, and haled away t 
a desk at the far end of the room, roux 
which they congregated book in hand, a2 
waited for him to commence operation 

It was an embarrassing situation £¢ 
the new usher. He had never been sg 
fixed before. He had often had a crow 
of small boys round him, tormenting Ii 
and provoking him to anger; but to 1 
perched up here ata desk, with twem 1 
tender youths hangmg on the first wo, 
which should fall from his lips, was, 
say the least, a novel experience. ~} 
glanced uP towards the far end of +. 
room, in the hopes of being able to cat. 
a hint from the practised Jonah as 
how to proceed. But he found Joxa. 
was looking at him suspiciously over ¢ 
top of his book, and that was no asss3 
mace water er: a Bs Ga 

e boys evidently enjoyed his ‘4 
plexity ; and, emboldened by his reas 
act of friendliness to the unlucky Free? < 
regarded him benevolently. 

“Will some one lend me a book? >> 
last said Jeffreys, half desperate. 

A friendly titter followed this reqra ¢ 

“ Don’t you know it without the boo 1 
asked one innocent, handing up a bos} 

“I hope you do,” said Jeffreys, blus }y 3 


very much as he took it. “ Now,” Poe 
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he, tuning to the reign of James 11, 
“can anyone tell me what year King 
James I. came to the throne?” 

“Please, sir, that’s not the way,” inter- 
posed another irreverent youngster, with 
agiggle. “ You’ve got to read it first, and 
then ask us.” 

Jeffreys blushed again. 

“Is that the way?” said he. “Very 
well. James m. succeeded his brother | 
Charles in 1685. One of his first acts on | 
coming—” 

“Oh, we're long past that,” said two or 
three of his delighted audience at a 
breath; “we've done to where Mon- 
mouth’s head was cut off.” 

This was very uncomfortable for the 
new master. He coloured up as if he had 
been guilty of ascandalous misdemennour, 
and fumbled nervously with the book, 
positively dreading to make a fresh at- 
tempt. At last, however, he summoned 
up courage. 

“The death of this ill-fated nobleman 
was followed by a still more terrible 
measure of retribution against those who 
had—” 

“Please, sir, we can’t do such long 
words ; we don’t know what that means. 
You’ve got to say it in easy words, not 
what’s put in the book.” 

Jeftreys felt that all the sins of his 
youth were rising up against him that 
moment. Nothing that he had ever done 
seemed just then as bad as this latest 
delinquency. 

“ After Monmouth’s death they made 
it very (bots he was going to say, but 
he pulled himself up in time) they made 
it very—(whatever was the word #) very 
awkward for those who had helped him. 
A cruel judge named Jeffreys— 

That was a finishing stroke! The 
reader could have sunk through the floor 

as he saw the sensation which this de- 
nunciation of himiself caused among his 
audience. There was not a shadow of | 
doubt in the face of any one of them as 
to his identity with the ferosious judge 
in question. What followed he felt was 
being listened to as a chapter of auto- 
bi phy, and nothing he could say 
could now clear his character of the awful 
stain that rested on it. 

“A cruel judge condemned more than 
three hundred persons—” 

“You forgot to say his-name, plense 
sir.” they put in. z 

~ Never mind his: name ; that is, I told 
you once, ron should remember,” stan- 
mered the hapless usher. 

“I remember it. Jeffreys, wasn’t it, 
Mr. Jeffreys?” said one boy, triumphantly. 

“ He condemned more than” 

“Who, Jeffreys?” en 

What was the use of keeping ‘it up? 

“Yes; this wicked judge, Jetireys, con-4 
demned more than three hundred people 
to death, just because they had ielped 
Monmouth.” _- : 

There se a jer Adres of horror, as 
every eye transfixed the speaker: 

+ Did he repent?” asked one. 

“It doesn’t say so,” said the wretched 
Jeffreys, turning over to the next page 
in a miserable attempt to appear as if he 
was not involved in the inquiry. 

“ How dreadful !” said another. 

i Besides this, 849 people were trans- 


“ By Jeffreys, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied the owner of the: name, 
finally throwing off all disguise and 
giving himself up to his fate, “by this 
wicked Jeffreys.” 


4 eventfully. 


“Yes, sir ; and what else did he do?” 

Trimble, as he looked every now and 
then down the room, was astonished to 
notice the quiet which prevailed in the 
lower class, and the interest with which 
every boy was listening to the new 
master, 

He did not like it. He couldn’t manage 
to interest his class, and it didn’t please 
him at all that this casual new comer: 
should come and cut him out before his 
face, 

-\fter a little while he walked down 
ie room and approached the assistant’s 
desk. 

He was convinced this unwonted order 
could not result from any legitimate 
cause. 

“You don’t seem to be doing much 
work here, I naust say,” said he. “Give 
me the book, Mr. Jettreys, I want to see 
what they know of the lesson. Where’s 
the place?” 

Jettreys handed the book, placing his 
finger on the place. 

Trimble glanced through a paragraph 
or two, and then, pointing to a boy, one 
of the least sharp in the class, said, 

“Now, Walker, what happened after 
Monmouth’s death ?” 

“Oh, if you please, sir, a cruel judge, 
called Jeffreys, condemned—” 

© That will do. You, Rosher, how many 
people did he condemn to death ?” 

“More than three hundred, sir,” an- 
swered Freddy, promptly. 

“ What for, Bacon ?” 

“ Because they had helped Monmouth.” 

Trimble felt perplexed. He never had 
a class that answered like this. He tried 
once more. 

“ Pridger, what else did he do?” 

“ He had 849 transported, sir.” 

Trimble shut the book. It was beyond 
him. If Pridger had said 848 or 850, he 
could have made something of it. But it 
floored him completely to tind the second 
class knowing the exact number of con- 
victs in one given year of English his- 
tory. 

“Don’t let me catch any of you wasting 
your time,” he said. “Farrar, what do 
you mean by looking about you, sir? 
Stand on the form for half an hour.” 

~ Farrar has been very quiet and atten- 
tive all the afternoon,” said Jeftreys. 

“ Stand on the form an_ hour, Farrar,” 
said Trimble, with a scowl. 

Jetireys’ brow darkened as he watched 
the little tyrant strut off to his class. 


‘|'How long would he beable to keep hands 


olf him 4 

The rest of the afternoon passed un-' 
An ‘unconscious bond of 
sympathy had arisen between the new 
‘master and his pupils. His historical 
importance invested him with a glamour 
which was nearly heroic ; and Isis kind 


word on Farranr’s behalf had won him an | 


amount of contidence which was quick in’ 
showing itself. : ; 

“We like you better than Fison, 
though he was nice,” said Bacon, as the 
class was about to separate. 

“ T hope Trimble won’t send you away,” 
said another. : : 

“ T wish you’d condemn young Trimble 
to death, or transport him, Mr. Jettreys,” 
said a third, confidentially, 

“Good-bye, Mr. Jeffreys,” said Freddy, 
with all the confidence of an old friend. 
“ Did you like that parliament cake?” 

“ Awfully,” said Jetireys. ‘“ Good-bye.” 


Everyone insisted on shaking hands 
with him, greatly to his embarrassment ; 


and a few minutes later the school was 
seattered, and Jcfireys was left to go 
over in his mind his first day’s experi- 
ence. 

On the whole he was cheerful. His 
heart warmed to these simple little 
fellows, who thought none the worse of 
him for being ugly and clumsy. With 
Mrs. Trimble, too, he anticipated not 
much ditticulty. Young Trimble was a 
rock ahead undoubtedly, but Jeffreys 
would stand him as long as he could; and 
not anticipate the day, which he felt to 
be inevitable, when he would be able to 
stand him no longer. 

“Well, Mr. Jettreys,” said Mrs. Trimble, 
as the dame and her two assistants sat 
down to tea, “how do you manage 1” 

“Pretty well, thank you, ma’‘am,”: re-- 
plied Jetireys ; “they are a nice lot of 
ittle boys, and I found them very good 
and quiet.” 

“Of course you would, if you let them 
do as they like,” said Jonah. “You'll 
have to keep them in, I can tell you, if 
you expect to keep order.” 

It did occur to Jeftreys that if the 
were good without being kept in, Jonah 
ought to be satisfied ; but he was too 
wise to embark on a discussion with his 
colleague, and confined his attentions to 
Mrs. Trimble. 

The meal being ended, he said, 

“Will you excuse me, ma’an, if T go 
into the city for about an hour? I have 
to call at the post-oftice for letters.” 

“Look here,” said Jonah, “we don’t 
let our assistants out any time they like. 
It’s not usual. They ought to stay here. 
There’s plenty of work to do here.” 

“It’s very important for me to get the 
letters, Mrs. Trimble,” said Jettreys. 

“Well, of course, this once,” said the 
matron, glancing uneasily at her son; 
“but, as Jonah says, we like our young 
men to stay in, especially at night. We 
parted with Mr. Fison because he was 
not steady.” ' 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Jeffreys; 
“if the letters have come to-day 1 shall. 
not have to trouble you again. Can Fdo 
anything for you in the town?” : 

“That chap won't do,” said Jonah to 
his mother when at last Jettreys started 
on his expedition. : 

“JT think he will; he means well. It 
wouldn't do, Jonah,” said the good lady, 
“to have all the trouble again of finding 


4 young man. I think Mr.. Jettreys wil 
do. 

“T don't,” said Jonah, sulkily, taking 
up.a newspaper. | 

Jettreys meanwhile, in a strange frame 


| of mind, hurried down to the post-ottice. 


The day'sadventures seemed. like a. dream 
to him as he walked along, and. poor 
Forrester seemed the only reality of his 


life. * 

Would there be a letter? And what 
news would it bring him? During the 
last twelve hours a new hope and object 
in life had opened before him. But what 
was it worth if, after all, at this very 
moment Forrester should be lying life , 
less at Bolsover ? 

“Have you any letter for John 
Jeffreys?” he asked ; but his heart beat 
so loud that ho scarcely heard his own 
voice, 

The man, humming cheerily to himself, 
took a batch of letters out of a pigcan- 
hole and began to turn. them over. 
Jettreys watched him feverishly, and 
marvelled at his indifference. 

“ What name did you say—Jones 3” ? 


“No Jeftreys —John Jeffreys.” 

Again he turned over the bundle, 
almost carelessly. 
tracted a letter, which he tossed on to 
the counter. 

“There you are, my beauty,” said he. 


Jeffreys, heeding nothing except that | 


it was addressed in Mr. Frampton’s hand, 
seized the missive and hastened from the 
oflica 

At the first shop window he stood and 
tore it open. 

“My dear Jeffreys,—I was glad to hear 
from you, although your letter gave me 
great pain. It would have been wiser in 
you to return here whatever your circum- 
stances might be; wiser still would it 
have been had you never run away. But 


At length he ex-/ 
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I do not write now to reproach you. You 
| have suffered enough, I know. I write 
to tell you of Forrester—” 

Jetireys gave a gasp for breath before 
he dare read on. 

“The poor fellow has made a tempo- 
_ rary rally, but the doctors by no means 
consider him out of danger. Should he 
recover, which I fear is hardly probable, 
I grieve to say the injuries he has re- 
| ceived would leave him a cripple for life. 
There is an injury to the spine and par- 
tial paralysis, which, at the best, would 
necessitate his lying constantly on his 
back, and thus being dependent entirely 
on others. If he can bear it he is to be 
removed to his home in aday ortwo. He 
has asked about you, and on my telling 


him that I was writing to you, said, ‘Tel? 
him I know it was only an accident’ | 
am sure that this letter will grieve you; 
I wish I could say anything which will 
help you. May God in His mercy bring 
good to us all out of this sorrow. As for 
yourself, I hope that your guardinn’s re- 
sentment will be short-lived, and that. 
you will let me hear of your welfare. 
Count on me as a friend, in spite of all. 


“Yours always, 
“T. FRAMPTON.” 


“Tn spite of all!” groaned poor Jef- 
freys, as he crushed the letter into his 
pocket. ‘ Will no one have pity on me!” 


(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” ‘‘The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 


© ve the first who says the contrary—” 
“Indeed! But we will say the 

contrary so long as there is a place to 
say it in!” 

“And in spite of your threats—” 

“Mind what you are saying, Bat 
Fynn!” 

“Mind what you are saying, Uncle 
Prudent!” 

“T maintain that the screw ought to 
be behind !” 


“And so do we! 1 


And _so do we 


in one. 

“No! It ought to be in front!” 
shouted Phil Evans. 

“In front!” roared fifty other voices, 
with a vigour in no whit less remark- 
able. 

“We shall never agree !” 

“Never! Never!” 

“Then what is the use of a dispute?” 

“It is not a dispute! It is a discus- 
sion |” 

One would not have thought so to 
listen to the taunts, objurgations, and 
vociferations which tilled the lecture- 
room for a good quarter of an hour. 

The room was one of the largest in the 


Weldon Institute, the well-known club ; 


in Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. 

The evening before there had been an 
eleetion of a lamplighter, occasioning 
many public manifestations, noisy meet- 
ings, and even interchanges of blows, re- 
sult in an effervescence which had not 

et subsided, and which would account 

‘or some of the excitement just exhibited 
by the members of the Weldon Institute. 
For this was merely a meeting of balloon- 
ists, discussing the burning question of 
the direction of balloons. 

It took place in a town of the United 
States whose development has been more 
rapid than that of New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, or San Francisco, a city which 
is neither a port nor a mining centre for 
coal or petroleum, nor an agglomeration 
of manufactories, nor a terminus of radi- 
ating railways ; a town larger than Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Vienna, 
Tetersburg, or Dublin ; a town possessing 


wk in which the seven parks of the/ 


re- | 
plied half a hundred voices confounded ! 


CHAPTER Il.—AGREEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 


English capital could all be packed 
together ; a town containing over a mil- 
lion people ; the fourth or fifth town of 
the world after London, Paris, and New 


ork. 
Philadelphia is almost a city of marble. 
| with its palatial houses and its unrivalle 

public establishments. The most im- 
| portant of the colleges of the New World 
| 1s the Girard College, and it is at Phila- 
|delphia. The largest iron bridge on the 
globe is that across the Schuylkill, and 
that is at Philadelphia. The finest tem- 
| ple of the Freemasons is the Masonic 
femple at Philadelphia. And the largest 
club of experts in aerial navigation is 
at Philadelphia, and if we visited 
it on this evening of the 12th of June 
we might have found something to in- 
terest us. 

In this great saloon there were strug- 
gling, pushing, gesticulating, shouting, 
arguing, disputing, a hundred balloonists, 
all with their hats on, under the authority 
of a president, assisted by a secretary 
/ and treasurer. These were not engineers 
' by profession, but simply amateurs of 
i alt that appertained to aerostatics, but 
amateurs in a fury, and particular foes 
of those who would oppose to aerostats 
“apparatuses heavier than the air,” fly- 
ing machines, aerial ships, or what not. 
That these people might one day discover 
the method of guiding balloons is - 
, sible. But there could be no doubt their 
; president had considerable difficulty in 
| guiding them. 

This president, well known in Phila- 
delphia, was the famous Uncle Prudent, 
Prudent being his family name. There 
is nothing surprising in America in the 
qualificative uncle, for you can there be 
uncle without having either nephew or 
niece. There they speak of uncle as in 
other places they speak of father, though 
the father may have had no children. 

Uncle Prudent was a personage of con- 
sideration, and in spite of his name was 
well 
very rich, and that is no drawback even 
in the United States; and how could it 
be otherwise when he owned the greater 
part of the shares in Niagara Falls? 
A society of engineers had just been 


known for his audacity. He was: 


founded at Buffalo fer working the cata- 
ract. It seemed to be an excellent 
speculation. The seven thousand five 
hundred cubic metres that Niagara passes 
over in a second would uce seven 
millions of horse-power. This enormous 
power, distributed amongst all the work- 
shops within a radius of three hundred 
miles, would return an annual income of 
three hundred million dollars, of which 
the greater part would find its way into 
the pocket of Uncle Prudent. He was a 
bachelor, he lived quietly, and for his 
only servant had his valet Frycollin, who 
was hardly worthy of being the servant 
of so audacious a master. 

Uncle Prudent was rich, and_therefore 
he had friends, as was natural ; but he 
also had enemies, although he was presi- 
dent of the club—among others all those 
who envied his position. Amongst his 
bitterest foes we may mention the secre- 
tary of the Weldon Institute. 

his was Phil Evans, who was also 
very rich, being the manager of the 
Wheelem Watch Company, an importaat 
manufactory, which makes every day five 
hundred movements equal in every re- 
spect te the best Swiss workmanship. 
hil Evans would have passed for one of 
the happiest men in the world, and even 
in the United States, if it had not been 
for Uncle Prudent. Like him he was in 
his forty-sixth year ; like him of invari- 
able health ; like him of undoubted bold- 
ness. They were two men made _ tc 
thoroughly understand each other, but 
they did not, for both were of extreme 
violence of character. Uncle Prudent 
was furiously hot; Phil Evans wa: 


| abnormally cool. 


And why had not Phil Evans beer 
elected president of the club? The vote 
were exactly divided between Unclk 
Prudent and him. Twenty times ther 
had been a scrutiny, and twenty time 
the majority had not declared for eithe 
one or the other. The position was em 
barrassing, and it might have lasted fo 
the lifetime of the candidates. 

One of the members of the club the 
proposed a way out of the difficulty. Thi 
was Jem Chip, the treasurer of the We 
don Institute. Chip was 8 confirme 


vegetarian, a proscriber of all animal 

nourishment, of all fermented liquors, \ 
half a Mussulman, half a Brahman. On 
this occasion Jem Chip was supported by 
another member of the club, William T. 


Dorothy, called Doll, and Miss 
called Mat, who gave the tone to the best 
society in Philadelphia. 

It followed, then, cn the proposition 
of Jem Chip, supported by William T. 
Forbes and others, that it was decided 
to elect the president “on the centre 
point.” 

This mode of election can be applied in 
all eases when it is desired to elect the 
most worthy; and a number of Ame- 
ricans of high intelligence are already 
thinking of employing it in the nomin: 
tion of the President of the Republic of 
the United States. 

On two boards of perfect whiteness a 
black line is traced. The length of each 
of these lines is mathematically the same, 
for they have been determined with as 
much accuracy as the base of the first 
triangle in a trigonometrical survey. 
That done, the two boards were erected on 
the same day in the centre of the confer- 
ence room, and the two candidates, each 
armed witha fine needle, marched towards 
the board that had fallen to his lot. The 
man who planted his needle nearest the 
eentre of the line would be proclaimed 
President of the Weldon Institute. 

The operation must be done at once— 
no ide marks or trial shots allowed ; 
nothing but sureness of eye. The man 
must have a compass in his eye, us the 
saying goes ; that was all. 

Uncle Prudent stuck in his needle at 
the same moment as Phil Evans did 
his. Then there began the measurement 
to discover which of the two competitors 
had most ne: approached the centre. 

Wonderful! Such had been the preci- 
sien of the shots that the measures gave 
no appreciable difference. If they were 
not exactly in the mathematical centre 
of the line, the distance between the! 
needles was so small as to be invisible to, 


the naked eye. 
The meeting was much embarrassed. 
Fortunately one of the members, Truck | 
Milnor, insisted that the measurcinents | 
should be remade by means of a rule; 


To 


throughout the State of New York, 


known as ‘the Empire State” of the 
Wnion It is larger than England, and 


the population of New York city is about 
1,290,000 souls. The election to-day will 
decide who will occupy the principal posts of 

in the government of the State—the 
/Governor” and‘ Lieutenant-Governor ” 
holding: the same relations to the people of 
heir State that the President an‘ Vice-Pre- 
~dent of the nation bear tothe United States 
« America. 

, Election night, however, has another and 
atogether different interest to New York 
‘oy, in comparison with which Guy Fawkes 
risht im London fades almost into insignifi- 
‘ance in the manner of its observance. They 
Lave, however, one thing in common, and 
what in the inevitable «Bo 


DAY—November 3rd—is election day ; companies both. 
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graduated by the micrometrical machine | dredths of a millimetre. Phil Evans was 
of M. Perreaux, which can divide a milli- | within nine fifteen-hundredths. 
metre into fifteen hundred parts. This 


And that is why Phil Evans was 


rule, dividing the fifteen-hundredths of 
a millimetre with a diamond splinter, 
was brought to bear on the lines, and 
on reading the divisions through a 


sults :— 
Uncle Prudent had approached the 
centre within less than six fifteen-hun- 


A BOYS’ CARNIVAL. 


To properly compreliend 
the scenes that are taking place as I write it 
is necessary to simply describe the general 
plan on which this city is laid out. The 
streets are built at right angles, each square 
of houses being termed _a ‘ block,” twenty 
** blocks ” to the mile. Each street is num- 
bered and named consecutively from First 
Street to One Hundred and Sixty-eighth 
Street. Thus the city ix a sequence of 
squares and parallels, In estimating distance 
it is done by “ blocks” and not by ‘ turn- 
ings ” as in London, 

would like to see the English boy whose 
interest conld not be excited by witnessing 
hundreds of these bontires stretching away 
for miles, and if such a boy exists I want to 


know him. In fact, if it were not for the 


“The meeting was much embarrassed.” 


only secretary of the Weldon Tnstitute, 
whereas Uncle Prudent was president. 
A difference of three fifteen-hundredths 
of a millimetre! And on account of it 


'inicroscope the following were the re-| Phil Evans vowed against Uncle Prudent 


one of those hatreds which are none the 


less fierce for being latent. 
(To be continued.) 


its most attractive feature. Patriotism, as 
understood by young America at a time like 
this, does not consist so much in the person 
who will be elected as in the fact whether his 
own particular ‘“ block” will not havo a 
better bontire than the boys who live a 
“block” away. So emulation in this form 
of burning patriotism commences early and 
develops into practical illustration at dusk. 
Bands of boys form themselves into expedi- 
tions, which, under the command of the hig- 
gest boy in the block, make levies upon their 
neighbours in search of barrels, hoope, staves, 
packing-cases, pieces of rope, and whatever 
else will serve the purpose. They are the 
terror of many a thrifty and anxious house- 
wife for days preceding the election. Hide 
it a8 she may, her ash barrel will be dis- 


New York boy there would, in all probability, 


nfire” which ac- | be no bonfires, and election night be shorn of } 


covered. But the boys do not draw the line 
at barrels. Owing to the dearness of honse 


2 


8 
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rents, and to the want of space in the more 
populous neighbourhoods, hundreds of vehi- 
elesare “stabled” in the open streets, and su 


is the reeklessness with which the boys avail ; 


themselves of this opportunity, that wagvons 


and carts often share the same fate as barrels | 


and packing-cases. The owners must have 
them watched if they do not want to have 
them burned. 

Often one hunting expedition will meet 
another in its search after munitions of war, 
and then Greek meets Greek in open com- 
bat, in which might constitutes right, and 
the strongest win. Then, holding aloft their 


trophies of victory, they suddenly meet a 
still larger party bent on the same errand, ; 


and not being strong enough to contest pos: 
sion, take to ignominions {lizht. I have seen 


a dozen instances of this kind to-day, but at ; 
night the boys gather around the election | 


fire and recount with graphiz details the his 
tory of their battles for barrels which they 
fought out durins the day. The police are 
too busy to mediile with them, or if any of 
the boys are caught they are usually | 
under the-pressure of public opinion, wh 
to use a local phrase, “* 
bovs a chance.” 


ro | 


. 
is bound to give the ; 


fires, which continue from dusk until mid.‘ 


night, is intensely interesting, The glare 
lights up the tall houses and makes the 
Thousands 


” 
2 


; bearing the 
election, worn as aprons and sashes, cocked 
hats and strange insignia of various kind<— 
, dance and sing, rek 
necessary and dragviag forth the reserve of 
| iarrels to feed the flames of conquest. I 
! doubt whether the beacon lights on the his- 
toric old English hills ever cast a stronger 
flame than now shoots up from the myriad of 
fires in honour of a bloodless victory. 
windows of the houses opposite are open, 
‘and from thein faces innumerable of wives, 


line the fire whenever ; 


i 


Tie | 


mothers, and sisters look with interest upon | 


the xcene below. May be there are many 
who have a tirm belief that in the cou 
of time ther boy may yet be a jud 
!senator, or governor whose ‘ baptism of 
\ fire” took place on election night in the 
year 1886. And only think of the extent of 
‘this illumination! At a reasonable estimate 


by New York boys to-night. Many a 


iso my E 


stock of barrels to-morrow, and it will not 
ake long for the trader, the fruiterer, and 
mitcher to shrewdly figure up the cost of 
is missing property, for which he will pro- 
hably make Nis customers nay in one form or 
another. 

Yet, strange to say, there are very few 
serious accidents arising from what you 
would suppose this dangerous form of amuse- 
ment. Destructive fires are very rare owing 
to the vigilance, not only of the police, but 
of the public generally, which also includes 
the boys mostly interested. Fireworks, how- 
ever, are not permitted, save in very retired 
localities where danger is remote. 

The New York boxs pride themselves on 
their “freedom,” ard although their inge- 
nuity in search of ‘spoils” may well be 
open to question, yet it is a fact that the 
very small number of casualties reported is 
creditable to their prudence and discrimi- 
nation in the art of bonfiring successfully. 
The price of a barrel is about a shilling, 
vlish readers can figure out for 


: themselves how much it costs the original 


not less than 30,000 barrels will be burnt up ! 


owners for this display of juvenile American 
patriotism. 
FRED J, HAMILTON, 


The fine etfect of these hundreds of bon- ' grocery store-kecper will have to replace his ! 


A SOLDIER'S STORY. 


Fe that day, and for many days after, 

I was very unsettled ; but my mind 
was made up; I would enlist, and chance 
a bullet or a commission. I informed my 
mother of my decision, but she was so 


much distressed that I began to think I ; 


was foolish and scltish, and my _resolu- 
tion wavered. Then my relative became 
conciliatory, apparently anxious to atone 
for his former severity. My mother, I 
afterwards learned, had informed him of 
my resolution, and she begged him to 


save me from what she considered to be | 
Then the pro- : 


ruin and certain death. 
babilities of war diminished, and though 
our troops were being sent to the East, 
it was not expected they would take the 
field. New prospects seemed to open for 
me, and “the scarlet fever” subsided. 

I was greatly delighted when, one day, 
I was invited to dine at my relative's, 
but L was cut to the heart when I learned 
that his daughter, who was so much to 
me, had been sent to a school in Prussia. 
Still, I worked on, resolved that one day 
I would win her. 

Three months later the prospects of 
war were revived, and our troops, which, 
with the French, had been lying inactive 
at Gallipoli, were moved to Varna. The 
national enthusiasm again broke out, 
and the people clamoured loudly for 
war. | could not remain passive ; Iwas 
destined, I thought, to be a soldier. I 
could never overcome my antipathy to 
the drudgery of ottice work, and why, I 
reasoned, should I spoil the happiness of 
life by labouring like a slave for my 
daily bread? So, resolved that no one 
would this time interfere with my deter- 
mination, I asked for a week's holiday, 
and packing up nearly all my earthly 
foots Isent them to my mother, telling 
her I could not restrain my natural im- 
pulse, and that I was resolved to win the 
commission I was unable to purchase. 


Next afternoon 1 went to the principal | 


By C. M. ARCHIBALD. 
CHAPTER III.—IN THE TOILS. 
recruiting rendezvous, and, after a few 


‘words with one of the sergeants, [ 
pocketed the Queen's shilling. The ser- 


geant was a garrulous fellow, but as; 


<een as a razor, and I soon felt as if I 


not the class of recruit to which he was 
‘ accustomed, and he seemed to fear that I 
‘would change my mind, or that some one 
would come to buy me off. He was re- 
solved, therefore, to make it as difficult 
as possible for me, and as profitable as he 
could for himself. He gave me a glowing 
description of a soldier's life, and gua- 
ranteed me a conmission in a few months. 
He was recruiting for the 20th (East 


Devonshire) Regiment, then lying in! 
i Colchester, and, he said, I might depend ! ; 
| had ordered our suppers. While we wer 


on being off to the East in a fortnight. 

Then began my experiences of the glo- 
ries of a soldier's life. He took me down 
a narrow passage, and, climbing a dirty 
jand well-worn circular staircase, he un- 
| locked a door, and, ushered me into a 

long, dismal room, in which were eight 
| or nine men, all more or less drunk and 
j noisy. These, I found, were my future 
| comrades, gallant recruits like myself. 
j “Now then, wake up,” said the ser- 
geant, “ fall in.” 

“Tin going to have the squad tested 
and examined,” he explained to me. 

We were marched a short distance 
| through the strects to a large drapery 
, warehouse, and, after being kept waiting 
: for some time, we were brought before a 
, vulgar, pompous little man, who asked 
isome formal questions ; we took the oath 
‘ of allegiance ; he gave us what he con- 
dered sound practical advice, and then, 
signing some papers, he handed them to 
the sergeant. 

“Now then, quick march,” said the ser- 
; geant, and we were hurried away. This 
: time we were marched to a doctor's, but. 
| as he was from home, we were taken to 
another practitioner's, some distance off. 


1 


were in the hands of a detective. I was | 


I was exceedingly annoyed at being 
thus paraded for the gratitication, as It 
seemed to me, of idlers, who followed us 
about, and patiently waited for us in the 
streets. Our little party attracted con- 
siderable attention, and I was vexed to 
tind that I was the chief object of attrac- 
tion. When I looked at my fellow- 
recruits I did not wonder. They were 
not, to say the least, men with whom | 
would naturally have associated, and | 
was humiliated to think they were now 
my equals. 

When we got back to the miserabl 
den, the sergeant called for more drink 
and then he left us, after locking us in 
Later on he returned with two Sisrepu 
table-looking characters, and told us h 


taking supper (such as it was), two detec 
tives came in and scanned usall narrowly 
They were, apparently, on__intimat 
terms with the two latest additions t 
Her Majesty’s army, but they  spok 
kindly, and gave them good advice. Or 
of them was “wanted,” but as it was 
petty affair, and he gave some desire 
information, they said they would } 
him go, and “ give him a chance of risit 
in the army.” 

I passed a miserable night. My cor 
panions were disposed to be hilariot 
and were offended that I would not jo 
their noisy bacchanals, but I purchas 
exemption by giving them half-a-crow 
and I was allowed to lie down on a for 
Sleep was impossible. he convicti 
that I had made a serious mistake w 
forcing itself upon me, but I resolved 1 
to turn back, 


CHAPTER IV.—REGRETS AND RESOLUTIO 


I spent the following day a prisoner 
this miserable den, bitterly regrettin; 
had been so hasty; but I found solace 
condoling with two of my fellow-recru 
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thoughtless, but good-hearted lads, who, H 


while slightly under the influence of 
drink, had been led into the meshes by 
the wily sergeant. 

The sergeant had assured me we would 
start for Colchester early in the morning, 
but it was late in the evening when he 
told us to get ready. We were each pro- 
vided with an old military great-coat, 
and, along with some others who had 
been enlisted that day, we were marched 
to the railway station. Here we were 
handed over to a sergeant of the Enrolled 
Pensioners, a thorough old bulldog, who 
lost no opportunity of showing us he was 
on the alert, and that to us his will was 


we 

We had a tedious, uncomfortable jour- 
ney. On the way we were joined by 
some more drafts for the regiment, and 
when we got to Colchester, late in the 
afternoon, about fifty of us marched into 
barracks. 

Ut happened that we were halted oppo- 
site the Band-room, and one of the cornet- 
players was playing “Home, sweet home.” 

e played with much feeling, and I con- 
fess that I shed tears when my thoughts 
reverted to my home, and to what my 
poor mother and sisters would at that 
noment be suffering on my account. My 
visions were rudely disturbed by the 
angry shouting of the old sergeant. 

“Can't you keep your ears open there, 
and do as you're told!” followed by a 
considerable amount of abuse. 

I found I was the individual addressed, 
aud that the adjutant had come to in- 
spect the drafts. We were then ordered 
off to be bathed, and to have our hair 
cro 
Next morning we were medically ex- 
amined, and those of us who passed were 
soon installed in undress uniforms, and 
set to learn the elements of drill and dis- 
Gpline. I made up my mind to do my 
best, and to learn everything thoroughly, 
and this was soon noticed and com- 
mended by the drill corporal in whose 
squad [ was placed. 

_ The soldiers were all active and bust- 
ling, and the cheerfulness with which 


they did their work, and their jubilation ; R 5 takes P (ch.), K-Q 3. 3, Kt—R 6, any ; 
at going on active service, soon had its; move. 4, R—Kt 6 mate.—(a) K—Q 5. 
My spirits revived, | Kt from Kt 4 takes P (ch.), K—B 4 (or d). | 


infuence on me. 


and when, three weeks after my enlist- 
ment, orders came to hold ourselves in 
readiness for immediate embarkation, I 
was as jubilant as any. I had written 
my mother, and I got her reply two days 
before we left. Poor soul! she had suffered 
much in body and in mind, but she was 
trying to make the best of it. Her cheer- 
fulness, her hopefulness, and her prayer- 
fulness impressed me very deeply. 

The townspeople gave us a hearty 
demonstration as we marched off. It 


recalled to me the scene I had witnessed 
in Glasgow tive months before, but my 
emotions were very different. In the 
interval I seemed to have become a man, 
with sober responsibilities to face. I had 
Proposed to myself an ambitious and a 

ifficult task. Who could tell whether I 
should ever achieve it} I was a private 
soldier in a Line regiment, and it remained 
to be seen whether I should ever be any- 
thing else. 

(To ve continued.) 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 63.) 


Problem No. 148. 
By F. HorMANN. 


[prack, | 


WHITE. | 


White to play, and mate in three (3 
This is a rectified position of No. 10 in the author's 
book. 


SoLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM No. 141, page 768.—1, Kt from 
Kt 7 toR 5, KxP (ora, 6,c). 2, Kt from 


9 


3, R—Kt 3, P—R 4. 4, R—Kt 5 mate. 
(d) K-K 4. 3, R-K B 3, P-R4@ 4, 
B—B 5 mate.—(b) P—R 4 or K—B 5. 2, 
Kt (R5)xP, P—R5. 3, Kt—Q5 (ch.) or 
R—-K B3 accordingly, and 4, R—K 3 or B— 
B 5 mate ace.—(c) P—B 4. 2, Kt (R 5)— 
B6,PxKt. 3, R-K B8, ete. 

ProBLemM No. 142.—1, Kt—K 2, R— 
B5 (ora, 6). 2, R—K 6 (ch.), Kx R (orc). 
3, Kt—B4 mate. (c) K—Q 4. 3, R-K 5 
mate.—(«) P—Kt 8 (Q or Kt). 2, Kt—B 4, 
KxKt. 3, Rx P mate.—(b) R-Q5. 2, Kt 
xR, P—K7. 3, Rx P mate. 

PRoBLEM No. 143.—1, Q—Q R 4, K—B3 
(or a, b). 2,Q—Q7, any move. 3, Q—K6 
mate.—(a) P—K 5. 2, Q—Q 7 (ch.), K— 
K4. 3, Q—K 6 mate.—(b) P—Kt 5. 2, Q 
—R 6, any move. 3, Q—Q 3, K 6 or K Kt 6 
maté accordingly. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


W. A. R. (Paris.)—The two problems are 
indeed too easy, and moreover admit of second 
solutions. 

G. HoLer.—Solution of 135 correct, but in 
No. 134 you have not regarded the move of 
K toB8. 

H. C. Haycrart.—About 134 and 135. 
See the answer above. 

F. H. (Munich.)—Your corrected No. 10, 
and your new problem, will appear soon. 


A STORY 


THE SILK-ROBED COW. 


OF LIFE IN 
By W. H. WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


(Fo more the mellow golden sunshine | versation with her grandfather only two 


of a hazy September afternoon filled 
the lovely valley at Blackfoot Crossing 
‘6 overflowing, and once more the thin 
blue smoke from the smoulderin; camp 
tres curled upward and lost itself in the 
reqolar stratum that hung motionless 
‘lly a little above the peaks of the 
sedges, 

Again Marie was talking to her grand- 
futher at the door of the lodge, but she 
3 more inearnest now. She was not 
hraying for the execution of swift and 
‘ure vengeance upon the mepresepiitie 
4 the hated white race who had that 
aerning been brought into camp a pri- 

‘her, as might have been inferred from 


days earlier, but she was praying for his 
life. The question of his fate was to be 
settled that afternoon, but Marie would 
of course have nothing to say in the 
council over which the chief of the Black- 
foot nation was to preside. Spotted 
' Horse had but little hope of saving the 
' young trader’s life, but even before Marie 
had addressed him on the subject, he was 
half inclined to do what he could for 
thim. Now, however, he rose from the 
| door of his lodge to go to the council, 
; resolved to press his view of the case 
with all the earnestness and force he 
‘ could command. 

The council was a very brief and 


THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


taking the side of mercy in the case of 
Harry Leigh, while no one had a word to 
say for Ermine Skin, who was at once 
sentenced to be executed next morning 
at daybreak. Running Wolf was fierce 
in his denunciation of Leigh, and of 
Spotted Horse for daring to speak of 
mercy for one who had fought them so 
savagely only a few hours before. 

“You ‘would spare the rattle-snake that 
he may sting us again,” he said, sullenly, 
as Spotted Horse had finished his plea 
for mercy. ; 

“He was in the lodges of our enemies, 
and he fought for them against us like a 
brave man.” 


“ Had it been your part to fight instead 


the manner in which she closed the con- i stormy one. Spotted Horse was alone in | of talk, which is much easier, you would 
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not now feel like cringing to the white 
men as the Crees do.” 

“T never cringed to white man, Cree, or 
Blackfoot, nor will I now to one who was 
brave enough to throw himself into a 
camp of sleeping men, but who tried to 

. Tun away with his loaded gun when he 
found they were awake.” 


“ This bitter taunt was too much for 
Running Wolf, who struck the old man 
test his open hand erase the faces Tike 
ightning the two grappled each other, 
and in a second the old blind chief had 
the younger man pinned to the ground, 
and while his left hand grasped his 
‘hroat, his right groped about for his 
knife, the sheath of which was slightly 
‘misplaced in their short, sharp scuffle. 
The delay caused by this mishap, though 
»ly a fraetion of a second, was fatal to 


Spotted Horse, for even as he raised his 


now glittering steel, his brain reeled, and ; without guards. 


been out of the question had he been left 
Two sentries_ were 


he rolled over on the blood-drenched | detailed to watch him, however, and as if 


, and his fast-glazin 


heart. 


3 eye-balls | to make their task a still more easy one, 
turned to the bright sky, for the long thin | he was picketed with a lo 
blade of Running Wolf had pierced his| to a large cotton wood. 


raw hide line 
38 prospects 


for escape were now anything but bril- 


“The white man dies with the Crec,”| liant, but for all that the young trader 


“Like lightning the two grappled.” 


said the chief of the Blackfcet, as Run- 
ning Wolf rose gasping and trembling 
from what came so nearly being the last 
affray of his bloody career. 

Leigh, still bound firmly, was led away 
toa spot not far from camp and at the 
edge of the river. The heavy raw hide 
thongs were fastened tightly to his 
wrists and ankles, and though he had 
the use of both feet and hands enough to 
admit of his walking slowly, anything 
like escape in that condition would have 


was not the man to give himself up fa 
lost as long as he had six or eight goo 
hours of darkness between his sentenc 
and his execution. Spotted Ho wh 
was now dead, had been his friend, bx 
though he was dead Leigh thought it m 
improbable that he might still hawe son 
well-wishers in a camp where he had th: 
enlisted the sympathies of this mo 
powerful of the minor chiefs. 


(To be continued.) 
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BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ARTHUR LEE KyiGHt, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “‘ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


and we shall be late. You ought 
to have let me ride faster!” and so say- 
ing a handsome boy, mounted on an 
equally handsome pony, pointed his whip 
with an impatient gesture towards the 
Axminster railway station, where a puti- 
ing and panting engine had just brought 
its heavy freight to a standstill. 

“There’s plenty of time, Master Fred,” 
answered the steady, respectable-looking 
groom who rode behind him on a, stron, 
cob, and had charge of another saddle 
pony, which was secured with a leading- 
rein; “the train has only just drawn up, 
and Master Basil will be busy looking 
after his luggage.’ 

Fred Woollcombe did not answer, but 
speaking a word of encouragement to 
his pony, and_ touching it lightly with 
his whip, the faithful little beast broke 
into such a fast canter that Robert and 
his convoy were quickly left far behind, 
and the station—from which the pas- 
sengers were already beginning to emerge 
~was reached in a few minutes, when 
Fred Woollcombe sprang to the ground, 
hitched his bridle over ap 
impatiently to the platform, where his 
quick eye soon detected his brother Basil, 


“(soba there’s the train coming 


aling, and ran | 


i 


CHAPTER I.—A NEWLY-FLEDGED MIDSHIPMAN. 


attired in a midshipman’s uniform, and 
vigorously hauling out his luggage from | 
the heterogeneous pile of trunks and ; 
portmanteaus that had just been un- 
ceremoniously pitched out from the van 
by the merciless porters. 

“Tm so sorry I was late, Basil!” ex- 
claimed Fred, rushing up to his brother ; 
“Robert was such an old slow-coach, and 
made me walk all down that hill by the 
‘Old Park.’ Of course you’ve passed all 
right, old man?” 

for answer Basil Woollcombe smiled 
significantly, turned up his jacket collar, 
and pointed to a square white patch 
which adorned it. 

“What's that?” asked Fred, wonder- 

ingly. 
’ “A midshipman’s patch,” returned his 
brother. “It means that T’ve passed out. 
of the Britannia with a first-class, and 
am no longer a naval cadet.” 

“Oh, how awfully jolly, Basil! How | 
delighted father and Marjorie will be! 
Let's get home as fast as we can.” 

“The spring cart has come for the 
luggage, suppose?” said the young 
middy, inquiringly ; “and you've brought 
Krooman for me to ride?” 

“Yes, Robert has got him outside ; he 


n 


“The Ponies slackened into a walk.” 


| the least regar« 
form. and ‘i'm 


looks so nice now he is clipped. Scamp 
started with us, but he bolted away over 
taymond’s Heath after a rabbit, and I 
haven’t seen hip since.” 

“Here he is, the young rascal!” ex- 
claimed Basil, as a red Irish terrier, very 
much out of breath, rushed upon the 
platform with such impetus that he 
nearly upset the porter who was carry- 
ing the middy’s luggage, and then jumped 
and frisked about with mad delight at 
seeing his young owners together. 

eran Hite oe , down!” said Basil, 
patting the dog's head; “you haven't 
for my brand-new uni- 
afraid you've turned 
poacher since I’ve been away.” 

Robert now came up, leading the 

mies, and, touching his hat, hoped 
Master Basil was quite well 

“As fit as possible, thank you, Robert. 
How stunning Krooman looks! You've 
taken good care of him ;” and so sayin, 
Basil swung himself into the saddle, and 
accompanied by his brother, trotted 
away 1n the direction of the town, Scamp 
rushing on in exuberance of spirits, and 
Robert following behind on his sober 
cob, 

“Let’s go home by Furzebrook and 


go 
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Chattan,” observed Fred; “it’s cattle- 
market day, and the town is like a 
regular menagerie. I nearly rode over 
two pigs as I came through.” 

“All right ; I think I like that road 
better, and, it’s such a jolly evening, I 
vote we make the ride as long as pos- 
sible;” and, turning off sharp to the 
right, the young equestrians followed a 
road which led away towards the steep 
slopes of Trinity Hill—a lofty ridge 
separating Axminster and Lyme Regis— 
leaving the town and its ancient square- 
towered church on the left hand. 

Basil and Fred Woollcombe were won- 
derfully alike, and there was no mis- 
taking them for anything but brothers. 
Both had the same regular features, soft 
brown eyes, and wavy brown hair, and 
both had the same slight but well-knit 


figure, though Basil, being the elder by | 


two years, was considerably taller than 
his brother, and in his uniform perhaps 
looked to more advantage. They were 
the only sons of Admiral Woollcombe, 
who had retired from the service several 
years before on inheriting the old family 
property named Wyld Court, situated 
very romantically in the parish of Monk- 
ton Wyld, which, though only four miles 
distant from Axminster, was yet within 
the boundaries of Dorsetshire. Only a 
year after the admiral had taken posses- 
sion of his patrimony, his wife, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, unfortunately 
died, leaving him with the two boys 
whose acquaintance we have already 
made and a little girl about eight years 
old, named Marjorie, who, though a 
pretty child, was not so handsome as her 

rothers, whom she looked up to with 
intense admiration, and loved with an 
enthusiastic devotion which was heartil 
reciprocated by them both. The admiral, 
who idolised his children, was wont 
laughingly to declare that they would 
all end in spoiling each other, but for- 
tunately their training had been a very 
happy combination of firmness and in- 
dulgence, which had not been thrown 
away, and a word or a look from their 
father was sufficient to enforce obedience 
when necessary. At the time our story 
opens Basil was just fifteen and Fred 
nearly thirteen. The former had just 
succeeded in passing the examination 
out of the Britannia, being destined for 
the naval profession, and the latter was 
at school at Clevedon. 

“Was the exam. awfully stiff, Basil?” 
queried his young brother, as, appalled 
by the look of the hill in front of them, 
the ponies slackened into a walk. 

“Frightfully stiff, some of it,” rejoined 
the middy ; “I was pretty well at the 
bottom of the firsts in ‘study,’ but I 
was second on the list of firsts in ‘sea- 
manship,’ and got a prize.” 

“Hurrah !” ‘shouted Fred, “I thought 
you would; you know father always said 
you were very well up in seamanship.” 

“Thanks to the dear old man himself,” 
answered Basil, with anaffectionate gleam 
in his eye. “Don’t you remember, 
Freddy, what trouble he took last sum- 
mer in teaching me how to handle a 
boat at Lyme, and what a jolly model 
of a full-migged ship he gave me for my 
birthday? By-the-by, when did you 
come home for the holidays ?” 

“ Only the day before yesterday. We 
had some splen id football matches last 
half; the head was playing on our side 
in one, and got such a cropper; he said 
when he got up again that his teeth felt 


quite loose, and his collar-bone had got 
hitched round one of his ribs, but I 
belicve he was only trying to green us.” 

“JT should rather think he was,” 
laughed Basil. “ Do you think, Freddy, 
if one of your legs was longer than the 
other, that you could take a sheepshank 
in it?” 

“A sheepshank ! what. do you mean 4” | 
exclaimed the younger boy, with an in- 
tensely puzzled expression on his bhand- 
some face. * Do yeu mean change legs 
with, a sheep? I'd rather not, thank 

you. 

“Not exactly that,” laughed the newly- 
fledged midshipman ; “a *sheepshank’ is 
a knot used by sailors for shortening a 
rope ; I'll show you how to make it when 
we get home. Now I'll ask you a riddle 
I made up the other day. Why isa ship 
always called she, Freddy ?” 

“Oh, that’s not fair, Basil ; you knowI 
am not well up in seamanship, and it’s 
sure to be some humbug of that sort !” 

“ Humbug, indeed!” exclaimed the 
middy, aiming a playful blow at his bro- 
ther with his whip; “I like.your cheek ! 
Well, I'll tell you, as you'd never guess it, 
Because a ship goes zn stays, has a waist, 
and any amount of earrings. When a 
vessel tacks it is often called going in 
stays ; the wazst is the part of the upper- 
deck between the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle ; and earrings are the ropes in the 
cringle of a sail.” 

The boys had now emerged upon the 
high road between Axminster and Brid- 
port, and trotting on sharply soon 
arrived at one of the highest points on 
Trinity Hill, where are four cross-roads, 
and am inn called Hunter’s Lodge. The 
view from this point was magnificent. It 
was a clear spring day towards the end 
of April, and the country was beginning 
to assume the rich and varied tints of 
that period of the year. The horse- 
chesnuts were beginning to spread their 
foliage to the invigorating rays of the 
sun ; the larches had donned: their delicate 
garb of green relieved by their carmine 
embryo cones; and the meadows were 
assuming a deep emerald tint in the well- 
watered Devonshire valleys which lay 
beneath. The rivers Axe and Yarty were 
glancing in the sunlight as they mean- 

lered gently in the direction of Axmouth, 
and from their silvery, shimmering 
waters the eye was carried on to various 
groups of hills, one of which terminated 
in the high table-land of the Beacon, 
which overshadows the village of Stock- | 
land. Close to this was the remarkable 
hill crowned with Scotch firs, and known 
as Membury Camp, being indeed an 
ancient British fortification. 

To the eastward from Hunter’s Lodge 
stretched away the great waste moorland 
known as Raymond's Heath, the sombre 
tints of which were relieved by the gor- 
geous golden colouring of great patches | 
of gorse, and the deep purple bloom of | 
the early heather, which here grows luxu- 
riantly, involuntarily conjuring up vi- 
sions of the Highlands of Bonnie Scot- 
land. 

The boys now turned sharp to the 
left, and cantered along a level road | 
which ran just below the ridge of the! 
hill and intersected the wild expanse of 
Raymond’s Heath, where the rabbits were 
running about in all directions in search 
of their evening meal, a diversion 
quickly interrupted by Master Scamp, 


who excitedly gave tongue and started 
in pursuit of the nimble bunnies who, as 


if by magic, disappeared into various 
burrows and hiding-places, much to 
the little Irishman’s chagrin and annoy- 
ance. 

“Tsay, Basil,” said Fred, lowering his 
voice, ‘do you know that all the people 
about here say that this road is haunted /” 

“Oh, yes, [ know all about’ that,” an- 
swered the middy ; “ father told me the 
reason once; he said the people about 
here were very superstitious, and believed 
that the ghosts of suicides who used in 
olden times to be buried at four cross- 
roads were accustomed to wander about 
in the neighbourhood. Of course it’s all 
bosh ! You don’t mean to say you believe 
in it, Freddy?” 

“No, I don’t believe that, but I do think 
it’s true the Court is haunted; I've 
heard such funny noises since I came 
back from school ; they quite frightened 
me, and father lets me sleep in his room 
now; he says that it’s only the rats 
having races up and down the walls, but 
it doesn’t sound like that a bit; it’s more 
like some one walking about the house 
dragging a chain after him.” 

“Tt sounds rather appalling,” replied 
his brother, laughing ; “I should think 
you were frightened, and imagined a 
good deal of that ; but we'll make father 
tell us all about the ghost.” 

The boys had now arrived at the great 
entrance gates of Wyld Court, and the 
lodge-keeper's wife having thrown them 
open with a deep curtsey of welcome to 
Basil, they cantered up a magnificent 
lime avenue—the resort of thousands of 
bees in the blossoming season—which led 
through the small oak-studded park to 
the fine old Elizabethan house, which 
had a beautiful view of the sea in the 
direction of Charmouth, and of the lofty 
promontory known as Golden Cap, now 
resplendent with the brilliant coloured 

orse from which it derives its name. 

ehind the house stretched a gently un- 
dulating hill, crowned with picturesque 
Scotch firs, larches, and beech-trees—the 
much-loved haunt of squirrels and wood- 
pigeons. 

owever, I must cut short my de. 

scription of Wyld Court and its sur- 
roundings, or my boy readers will grow 
impatient. As Basil and his_ brothe: 
cantered through the park with Scam} 
at their heels, they spied the admiral 
figure through a vista of trees beneat! 
them, and drew rein to allow of his join 
ing them ; but on Robert coming up the, 
jumped off their ponies, consigned ther 
to his care to be taken to the stable, an: 
set off as hard as they could run over th 
springy turf to meet their father, wh 
had evidently been shooting, for a gu 
was thrown over his shoulder an 
keeper followed close behind with sever: 
dead rabbits, at which a couple of spanic 
—who were of the party—occasional 
and contentedly snified with an appro 
ing wag of the tail. : 

There was no mistaking the admir 
for anything but an old sailor, in spite 
his velveteen coat and tanned leggings 
His weather-beaten and clean-shav 
face, quick intelligent eye, and rat) 
short, well-knit figure, bespoke the se 
man; and the firm resolute mouth a 
chin marked one who had been acc: 
tomed to command, and what is more, 
be obeyed implicitly ; but a remarkal 
benign expression, and a full dark «¢ 
warm with sympathy and love, prov 
clearly enough that whatever the gall: 
admiral might be “on duty,” he was 1 
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deficient in the warmer feelings of the | 


vNell, my boy,” he exclaimed to Basil, 
as the youngsters rushed tumultuously 
up to him; “I hope you’ve good news | 
for your old dad. No need to ask, I 
should say, judging from your face !” | 
“T've got a first-class all right,” re- | 
sponded the middy, as he grasped his | 
father’s hand and looked proudly and 
affectionately in his face ; “I told you 1 
would do my best, but the exam. was | 
one of the stiffest we’ve had for a long | 
ume.” | 
The admiral gazed admiringly at his | 
handsome son, and then patting him on | 
the shoulder, said, | 
“I'm more than satisfied, Basil; I, 
know how hard they make the examina- | 
tions now, and that you must have 
worked bravely to have got a first-class. | 
Gunning’—to the keeper—“you can 
take the rabbits on to the house, and | 
well follow; you may as well take my | 
ran too, and give it a good cleaning to- 
night.” j 
he keeper strode away with the 
spaniels at his heels, and the admiral, | 
with a bey on each arm, sauntered slowly | 
up cee A the house, listening with an. 
snused smile to their never ceasing flow | 
ofchatter. In the distance little Marjorie 
ee coming to meet them in charge 
ot her nurse, and Scamp bounded off to ; 
offer them an escort. | 
“Isn't the Court said to be haunted, | 


father?” inquired Basil; “I think you 
once promised te tell us the story, but 
we have never heard it.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said the admiral, knowingly. 
“T see Master Freddy here has been 

iving you his experience of nocturnal 
Aisturbeaces Silly little fellow! he 
heard some rats skylarking about in 
the wainscoting and won't sleep in his 
room now, so I’ve slung a cot for him in 
mine.” 

“But really, father, I don’t think it 
can have been rats,” expostulated Fred, 
who did not like to have uny doubts 
thrown on his courage, for he was natu- 
rally a high-spirited boy ; “what I heard 
was like the clank of a heavy chain, and 
I thought I made out a footstep too. 

The admiral looked a little uneasy. 
“Well, well, my boy,” he said, “you 
must have been dreaming very vividly, 
but [hope you said nothing to the ser- 
yants, or they will all be giving warn- 
ing.” 

Son, no, I didn’t say a word,” pro- 
tested Fred, “but do tell us the real 
ghost story, father.” 

“You can’t get out of it now, dad,” 
laughed Basil. “Go ahead, let’s have the 
tragical tale from beginning to end.” 

But the admiral seemed strangely un- 
willing to gratify his boys’ eager curiosity. 
Perhaps the Bory would unfold a dar 
page in the family history that he pre- 
ferred should remain in obscurity ; or 
maybe he dreaded that the petite of a 


Ol 


ghost story so aloely connected with 
their ancestors and hereditary posses- 
sions might tend to make Freddy still 
more nervous and unwilling to sleep by 
himself. 

The real reason was that Admiral 
Woollcombe was a good deal staggered 
by hearing from Freddy—now for the 
first time—that he had fancied he heard 
the clank of a chain upon the staircase, 
for as it happened, the uneasy ghost that 
haunted Wyld Court was supposed to 
wander about the house in a restless 
manner hampered by a heavy chain, of 
which it appeared he had not the power to 
divest himself; and, like most sailors, the 
gallant old officer was not without a 
tinge of superstition. However, little 
Marjorie ran up at this moment, and so- 
the gruesome subject was involuntarily 
dropped. 

Before going indoors a round of the 
stables and kennels was made, and a- 
visit paid to the pet rabbits and pigeons, 
which were the boys’ especial favourites. 
“ Rajah,” the Erost St. Bernard dog, who- 
easily carried Fred on his back, was 
especially enthusiastic in greeting the 
return of the young master of the house, 
for he knew that he should now get some 
early morning runs in the park when 
the dew was on the grass and the air was. 
fragrant, crisp, and fresh. Rajah’s. 
dreams were happy, contented ones that. 
night. 


(To be continued.) 


A Greeting. 


ves: there’s his old face, 
full of wrinkles and 
twists, 
It has Iain puckered up 
through the midsummer 
heat, 
‘ntnow comes the season of fogs and of mists, 
And then once again he'll make friends 
with our feet. 
‘mt think, dear old chap, that forgotten 
you've been 
While your smaller relation has hopped 
o'er the field ; | 
Veoften have thought of those scrimmages 
een | 
ls front of the goal, that have victory , 
sealed, \ 


“© now it’s your turn, so come down from 
the shelf, 
\od we'll soften your skin with a little 
sweet oil, 
\el polish you up till you won't know your- 
sel, 
\varfeatures the wet won't be able to spoil. 
» w lexpected, your wind is all gone, 
‘ou will want reinflating, in fact a fresh 
tock : 


\ 


at easily managed, the pump is fixed on, 
\stroke or two—so, now you're firm as a 


Tuek, 


‘sr spirits are brighter, you're now full of 
life, 

And you bounce and you jump in your | 
light-hearted glee, 


You're ready to 
join in the 
good-tem- 

_ Pered strife, 

And care not 
an atom how 
hard’ the 
kicks be ; 

whether they come from a 
friend or a foe 

It is all one to you, it is part of the 


And 


game, 
So long as they ‘lift you,” and cause 


you to go,— 


And now comes the season for you | 


The dutfers who can’t kick are fiead> ae 
those whom you blame. | must now 
Your swifter relation with dark look to you 
crimson skin | To amuse 
By the cold has been frightened | us, and 
and driven indoors, | help us 


to step in, 


| 
When ‘ goals” and  ‘ touch- | too, 
downs” are more thought of 
than ‘‘ scores,” } 


So, jolly 


from ont of our fix, 
| You can do it—ay, and you will do it, 


Your kindness we then will repay 
you—with kicks 'y 


old 


Digiti 
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THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


iNDsOR is the fine: 


alace in Europe, | 


WV 


and one of the t show-places of 
thiscountry. Elsewhere we must find room 
fora more extended notice of its numerous 
attractions ; here we must keep within our 
limits, although we can hardly pass St. 
George’s Chapel without some notice of King 
Eidward’s famous order and the patron saint 
be found for us. 
According to Froissart—whom nobody be- | 


iieves—it was at Windsor that King 
itstituted his Knights of the Round 
if it is a singular fact that in the W 
aunts there isan entry for £26 13s. 4d. for 
ilttwooaks from which came the timber used 
ineonstructing ‘‘a round table ” two hundred 
itin diameter, between 1344 and 15 and 
iti this it would seem that E din 
f the Garter had intended to follow 
co as possible the example of the| 
ig. What became of the oak 
ible we know not, though we know 
Detame of the order of the Garter, now 
Oeiest distingnished of all orders to which 
and not merit procures admission. 
The legend of the founding of the Garter 
by all school histories ; but as to the 
Of its patron saint they are silent. 
Menling to some authorities, “St. George 
(@Mery England” was a pork-butcher, but 
seems now to be no doubt that the St. 
¢ chosen by Edward was the Roman 
Martyred under Diocletian. He 
"elem at Lydda in Palestine, but how he 
tedited with all the marvellous ad- 
hone—save perhaps the author of | 
Seven Champion: could tell. One 
tertain, and that is that before the! 
he had become the great saint of 
“Sain the Eastern Mediterranean. 
igh little known in En re 
tth Dixon, “ George of Lydda wi 
Teverenced in the East, especially by ; 
i s, and the Greeks. 


i 


q 
i 


n 
@4 sovereign of the sea; bj 
as a protector of fighting men on 
(8 To Richard’s eyes he was presented 


(Seiampion of the Cross. Yet his connee- 
fia with’ the Sea. was earlier known, his 
(Pip in that character wider spread than 
§Siriule as leader of the Christian host. In 
conception of St. George | 
tern eestor of the deep. = 
Jincent is to a modern! 
icolas to a modern Russ, 
antine and to the 
i in Greek and Syrian 
i was worshipped as the power 
Pall demons of the deep—all 
“Storm and flood 
d none else, w: 


At every ri 
@ elond, the dusky mariners 
heaven from shroud and deck 


1 O help, St. Gec 
i capes and headlands that 
Barly in the Crusades ‘St. 
the war-ery of the Hospi- 
battle of Arsuf, won ty 
, the Hospitallers bore the 
img, as under the circum- 
@ppropriate, for the battle 
issession of Lydda, the saint’s 
the “ey of the victory was 
beets Was renamed St. Geosge, and St. 
| ieeame for a time the English cry in 
Seiet the miraculous assistance it 
| Wlieved he bad rendered to the 
Sarasa Under John and his sae- 


| clerk of the works, or dispute as to quantities 


ie happy pos- | 
| sessor of the winding-sheet of St. here, 


| its possessor, with the advanta; 


PART Il. 


cessor St. George became only one of many 
cries, and under the first Edward it slipped 
much into the background owing to Long- 
shanks in the Scotch and Welsh wars always 
adopting St. Edward. St. Edward, though 
quite English, was not a very warlike saint ; 
and, after the battle of Sluys in 1340—the 
first great battle of the English navy—it was 
thought advisable to replace the Confessor 
by some more active patron, and, after much 
thought, St. George was chosen, as being 

ually efficient on land and sea. Four years 
afterwards his appeintment was officially 
recognised in the founding of the order of the 
Garter, ‘in honour of the Holy Trinity, the 
Virgin Mary, St. George, and St. Edward the 
Confessor.” The two first dedications were 
merely formal, the last was merely compli- 
mentary ; and St. George, as the active tute- 
lary saint of her great order of knighthood, 
became the patron saint of England. 


And now let us take leave of Windsor. 


“The wynde is sore, in highe wyndsor, whereof it 

may take name, 

And wynde, for wyndynge, may import assendynge 
to ye same ; 

As eke the hawke is sayde to sore that lyeth on high 
above 

Of whiche etymologies, one the trewth I “guesse 
dothe prove,” 


which is not the case—but no matter ! 


Away, then, to the north, to Norham, the 
strongest of the border fortresses between 
Carlisle and Berwick, founded on the Roman 
earthworks by Flambard in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and owing much to Pudsey’s architect, 
Richard Ingeniator of the wonderful pocket- 


The legend of the Ingeniator is one of the 
good old sort. Good fortune waited on him 
wherever he went, and in all his buildin; 
and plans no trouble did he have with his 


and extras. For an architect he was too | 
lucky ; why was he always right? Nothing | 
could be simpler. He was th 


and carried it in a pocket-book worn round 
his neck attached to a piece of string. 


Great was the veneration attached to the 
relic, but at last there came to the north “an 
envious French clerk,” who resolved to become 
it conferred. 
After much scheming and waiting the French- | 
man stole the pocket-book, but no sooner had 
he touched it than it became to him as a curse. 
He dared not carry it ; he dared not return it. 
What was he to do? He resolved to destroy 
it, and, making a furious fire, he threw in the 
book. But though the fire burnt, the book 
would not. He stoked and poked in vain; 
the book would not burn. In despair he let 
the fire out, and, taking the still warm | 
volume in his hand, he fled to a distant hill 
and made another fire. The book was like 
asbestos—it would not burn. Many a fire 
did he make, and much fuel did he use, on 
the hill and in the valley, by the well and by 
the stream, but the book refused to burn. At 
last it took to jumping out of the fire at him! 
This was too much for ‘‘the envious French 
clerk,” and so with great terror he returned, 
and on his knees confessed his crime, and 
handed over the wondrous volume to Richard 
Ingeniator. It has been suggested that this 
book was the Bijou Calculator of the period 
—a suggestion that explains its value to 
Richard, but does not explain its aversion to 
flame. Let it continue a mystery to us ! 


The struggles of Pudsey and Longchamp 


for the regency of England during King 
Richard's absence belong to history. Pudsey 
seems to have been very badly treated. The 


Lion-Hearted King was not a pleasant cha- 
racter by any means. He would—the truth 
must out—do anything for money. For 
10,000 marks he d William of Scotland 
and his heirs ef all claims on Scotland, and 
gave up Berwick-on-Tweed ; and for £11,000 
he coo! ly sold a half share in the regency of 
England to the northern bishop, and ‘eft hi 
to fight out his claim, well knowing what the 
result would be. On the ups and downs of 
that terrible time and Prince John’s extra 
ordinary performances we need not dwell. 


In 1209 John was at Norham preparing to 
invade Scotland. He was great at ‘‘pre- 
paring.” In 1215 there came another king 
to Norham—Alexander of Scotland, who be- 
sieged it for forty days in vain. In May, 
1291, Edward was at Norham considering the 
Bruce and Baliol claims. The Scots were at. 
Upsetlington, now Lady Kirk, the English 
were in the castle, and the court was held on 
the little island in the river. Soon there: 
came the adjournment to Berwick, and then 
the doing homage at Newcastle. The castle 
was taken by the Scots in 1322, and it was 
taken again by James Iv. before Flodden, te. 
be retaken by the English after the battle 
and change hands no more. Now its old. 
keep stands boldly up above the thick curtain. 
ef trees, and forms one of the noblest land- 
marks of the Tweed. To nearly all these 
castles it is the trees that give the picturesque- 
ness. We are so accustomed to find them 
embosomed in the woods that we are apt to: 
forget that they were fortifications when in 
use, and that, as in modern fortifications, 
they had to stand out in the open with a wide 

lacis, in which no shelter could be found b 
the attacking foe. Bare and cruel they stood, 
like rocky islands in a sea of grass, with not 
@ trace of cover within a bowshot. 


One other fact regarding castles may fitly 
here be mentioned, and that is that they 
were net built haphazard to suit particular 
whims. They formed part of a general 
scheme of defence for the country, and hence 
no castle could be built without the permis- 
sion of the State. They were planted ia 
strategic points so as to help one anether 

inst the foreign invader. Under the 
Plantagenets England was a scientifically 
fortified country, much stronger for the pur- 
poses of defence than it is now. And our 
reedom from invasion was due as much to 
the strength of our land works as of our navy. 
Our castles were forts all guarding well-coa- 
sidered positions. A study of the map. 
will make this clear. It can he seen at 
once, as Mr. Clark has pointed out, that 
‘*such were Guildford, Farnham, and Berk- 
hamstede, in the clefts of the belt of chalk 
by which London is girdled ; Hertford, Bed- 
ford, Wallingford, Tamwoxth, Worcester, 
Shrewsbury, Durham, and York, upon the 
banks of deep or rapid streams ; Windsor, 
Belvoir, Lincoln, Corfe, and Montacute, placed 
on the summit of more or less detached hills, 
commanding a broad sweep of country ; 
Dover, Scarborough, and Bamborough, upon. 
rugged and lofty sea-cliffs, isolated by deep 
and formidable ravines; Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, Ely, and Oxford, more or Joss covered 
by marshy fens at that time almost impass- 
able; while attached to, and so placed as to 
overawe their adjacent eities or towns, were 
such fortresses as Exeter, Leicester, Win- 
chester, Chester, Chichester, Taunton, Nor- 
wich, and Nottingham.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SAVED BY 


¢ AM not an old man, although perhaps 
1 those who meet me for the first time 
would be disposed to treat me gently and 
-deferentially, because my hair is as white 
-as snow. Iam not much past fifty, and 
my limbs are as lithe and my muscles as 
-elastic as in the days of my youth. 

Why then am I crowned with decep- 
tive snows? Ah! me! as I sit by my 
November fireside in this comfortable 
-arm-chair, and watch my boys as the 
gather excitedly round a table on which 
repose rockets, maroons, squibs, crackers, 
-and all the ingenious combinations of 
fizz and bang with the aid of which we 
-are accustomed to celebrate the mira- 
culous preservation of his most Sacred 
Majesty King James and his faithful 
-Commons from a sudden and quite unex- 
pected rise in life: as I watch them and 
inhale the odour peculiar to fireworks, 
an old memory comes before my mental 
vision, and cold shudders creep down my 
back. So vivid is the recollection, that 
fire, chair, and boys vanish, and I ama 
youngster again in far-off India, But 
the vision vanishes in its turn, and vigo- 
rous pokes and boisterous mirth make 
the old pater sensible of the fact that he 
has been nodding, and very nearly get- 
ting a nightmare and—eh, what! oh, 
_you want me to tell you the tale about 


that tiger, do you ; and you won't let me! 


have any peace until Ido? Well, then, 
I suppose I must, only don’t imagine 
that 

in living that ten minutes of my life over 
‘again. 

My father was an old “Indian,” and 
commandant of a small hill fort during 
the sovereignty of “John Company.” 
Prosperous times those were, for the most 
parts forthe directors of the Company were 

iberal, and little work and much pay was 
the order of the day, save when some re- 
fractory rajah or hill tribe required cas- 

tigation. But then the life was a lonel 
one, and in those days no P. and 0. 
steamers and overland routes were in 
existence. In that old fort away in the 
hills I was born, and the pleasant years I 
Why is 


spent there are haloed in sunshine. 
it, I wonder, that all the scenes of our 
boyhood are invariably sunshiny? One 
hardly ever connects dull days with 
those early memories. 


take a lively interest and delight | 


When Thad been in the world about a! 


year, a brother came to share my infant 
Joys and sorrows, and we grew up to- 
gether, inseparable, and always in 
scrapes, We would cast our shadow on 


the dish of rice which some worthy | 


Hindoo was just settling down to, and 
then alas! for his prospects of a full 
stomach, for the loss of caste consequent 
-on such an atrocious act as eating food 
which had been in the shadow of a white 
‘man was something awful to contem- 
plate. Then, again, Cockle’s pills would 
create extreme mental and physical dis- 
comfort amongst the flocks of hill crows, 
which never hesitate to pick up whatever 


is left in their way. Even the monkeys | he had apparentl: 


experienced the by no means mild effects 
of thatexcellentmedicine. But I must pro- 


ceed, The mountain air was so keen and | light hearts we stepped out into the 
bracing that we continued to thrive long | night. Everything was ready, and whilst } 


1 


A SQUIB 
A TIGER STORY. 
By J, ALLEN BARTLETT. 


after the period at which less fortunately ! 
situated children begin to show evident 
signs that English air is necessary for 
their health ; and as we were taught a 
certain amount of Latin and Greek, my 
| easy-going father was satisfied and per- 
mitted us to remain. 

Thus passed away the first fifteen 
years of my existence, and then we 
shifted our quarters to a less elevated 
place near the belt of woodland that; 
skirts the base of the hills, and here it 
was that the incident which I am about 
to relate took place. 

November came, bright and clear and 
far different from the fog-enshrouded 
English month of that name, and with it 
came a bright idea, Why not have a 
bontire and fireworks, and celebrate the 

reat Fifth in India, even as in far-off 

ngland? My brother thought it would 
be huge sport, so we enlisted the sym- 
pathies of one or two friends and soon 

ad a great amateur firework manufac- 
tory in fullswing. Squibs were produced 
in great quantities: not the feeble splut- 
tering things that finish their brief! 
existence with a sort of exhausted gasp, 
but great fellows which rushed and 
roared hither and thither like lunatic 
rockets, and finally went off like young 
cannon ! 

These we tied up in good-sized packets, 
| having previously put a piece of quick- 
‘burning touch-paper round each in order 
to prevent the suspense while the spark 
was working down to the priming. Many 
other things we made, all on a brobdig- 
nagian seate , and all warranted to make 
as much noise as possible. The artistic 
was not so important a matter in our 
eyes. Then we set to work collecting 
fuel, and, with the assistance of the by 
no means unwilling servants, a goodly 
bonfire was soon constructed. There was 
a large open space in the garden of the 
bungalow, and there we prepared for 
action. Gloomy shrubs shut it in on 
every side excep one, which was open 
to the verandah, and a more suitable 
spot for a display could hardly be 
imagined. The night, too, was perfect ; 
not a breath of wind, and the darkness 
pitchy. 

Now, the belt of woodland which was 
close to the garden was not the most 
comfortable place in the world to be in 
at night. Snakes infested it, and insects 
whose stings and bites were but little 
preferable to the reptiles’, whilst the cruel 
felide issuing from many a secret lair, 
levied black-mail on the circumjacent 
country. Nevertheless, we had but little 
to fear in the gatden, and, as in a few 
moments after our arrival.on the scene 
of action the bonfire and squibs would be 
in full £ the danger was thus much 
lessened. 

There had been some alarm a. short 
time before this because a man-eating 
bagh (tiger) had carried off a woman ant 
a child on two successive occasions, but 
left the neighbour- 
hood, for nothing had been seen of him 
since the latter performance. So with 


my brother Tom and his friends pro- 
ceeded to light the bontire I took ups 
osition a little way off, and near the 
elt of shrubs, 

I had matches and two packets of 
especially fine squibs, besides one or two 
nondescript studies in gunpowder and 
steel filings. A match was struck in the 
darkness, but it at once went out. A 
second attempt met with a similar failure, 
for matches were not then made as good 
as they are nowadays. Something wanted 
a little arranging before the bontire 
would light properly, and whilst this 
was going on I, being in some degree 
influenced by the calmness of the night, 
fell into a reverie. It could only have 
lasted for a minute, for a slight crackling 
and blaze testified to the success of the 
next attempt, when suddenly, without 
the least warning, there was a crash of 
branches, a terrific roar, and I found 
myself hurled with indescribable force to 
the ground ! y, 

I was half stunned and felt no pain 
and but very little anxiety, and as I lay-- 
it seemed for a long time—I heard the 
shouts and cries of my friends as ina 
dream. To this feeling succeeded ano- 
ther. Iwas aware of a slight pain fol- 
lowed by a dull aching in one arm ; then 
I seemed to rise from the ground and 
spin gradually round in mid air far above 
the earth. Finally it seemed to me that 
I was borne through space and darkness 
with a peculiar undulating motion that 
was almost pleasurable. tip, up I rose, 
still with that gentle rise and fall, and 
the breeze blew strong, and cooler and 
cooler, until suddenly strange nothings 
came out of the darkness and violently 
struck my face and hands. Then with 
start I came to myself to tind my ler 
sleeve tightly held in a vice-like grip 
myself lying along a vast form which wa 
bounding through darkness and branche 
and briers, with no sound save an occ: 
sional purring grunt. 

I must have been in that dream 
state but for a minute, though it seeme 
to have been an hour, for I could hea 
faint shouts far away behind me. M 
wits now returned in full force, and m 
nerves were strung to a fearful tensior 
I knew that I was lying along a tiger 
back, that his jaws were closed on »! 
left sleeve, and that my left arm w 
injured. T knew, moreover, by instin 
that this was the man-eater, for no ord 
nary tiger would have dared to do wh 
he had. Then I felt the helplessness 

situation. : 4 

We had cleared the undergrowth | 
this time, and my strange steed w 
speeding down an open glade with 
long easy canter, which shook ime b 
little. How far_he had already gone 
could not tell, but I thought, with 
pang of absolute agony, that each lo 
stride was bringing me nearer his \a 
and once there—oh, it was horrible 
contemplate !_ Then suddenly—why h 
it not entered my mind before ?—I | 
thought me of my fireworks. My rij 
hand was free, and, acting at once on + 


impulse, I plunged it into my ri 
pocket. Yes, there were the two pack 
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of squibs and the matches intact. It was 
my last hope, and time was very precious. 
I managed to twist a little more on my 
left side, so that I could the better see 
the white fangs and vast head of the 
monster. He ignored the slight move- 
ment, and seemed intent only on his 


ath. 

: The difficulty now was how to strike a 
match and ignite those fireworks with 
only one hand free—in my uncomfortable 

ition, and with that great striped 
body constantly shaking me by its regular 
rise and fall I felt that I could do any- 
thing then, and my nerve was super- 
human. Fear vanished away, and I was 
possessed by only one idea, and the desire 
to put that idea into execution. At last I 
managed to get the packets between my 
chin and left shoulder, and, holding them 
thus, with my now free right hand I 
attempted to get some matches out of 
the box. I got hold of three at last, and 
then with feverish anxiety I drew them 
across my trouser-leg. One only gave a 
sharp crack, sputtered, and then went 
out. 

The huge brute started violently, 
glared at me with his awful luminous 
eyes, and shook my left arm till the pain 
was almost unbearable. Worst of all, he 
shook one of the precious packets from 
its insecure position, despite my utmost 
efforts to retain it. I thought all was 
over, when once more he resumed his 
trot, leaving one packet still in safety. I 
determined to risk all in one great effort, 
and then if that failed I could but die ! 

All this time that dreadful long gallop 
went on unceasingly, with mechanical 
regularity, and it seemed to me that 
leagues must have been passed over since 
that awful roar first greeted my startled 
ears. Yes, all must be risked in one 
supreme effort, for the brute was evi- 
dently becoming uneasy, and seemed 
inclined to go into the thicket again, and 
once there thorns would tear and blind 
me and render my attempts hopeless. 

_ I took all the matches I could grasp 
from the box, and at the same time re- 


moving the squibs from my chin, I placed 
them together, lying parallel, and with 
the match-tops close to the touch-paper. 
All this was a work of infinite difficulty, 
and one which I could never have per- 
formed under any other circumstances, 
and I often have wondered since then 
how I managed it, and how it was that 
the tiger permitted me to do so much. 
Then, with one wordless prayer and a 
moment’s. breathless suspense, the 
matches were boldly dragged across my 
leg. The next instant there was a hiss— 
a blaze. The whole packet was alight ! 
I saw a pair of great frightened eyes ; I 
felt myself slipping from two earful 
jaws, which opened wide ; and then as I 
rolled over his right rear I threw the 


strength straight at that living cavern. 
No arrow_ from bow ever went 
straighter! I saw the sheet of flame 
pass between his gleaming fangs, which 
involuntarily closed upon it. I heard a 


terror and agony, and, with that roar 
and a rattling volley of explosions ring- 
ing in my ears, I became lost to all sight 
and sound, and knew no more. 


soft couch beneath me instead of that 
sinewy back, and kind eyes and_ hands 
and voices al] around me. Then I knew 
that Iwas saved. My father had rushed 
out on the first alarm, gun in hand, but 
only in time to hear the crashing of the 
bushes as the retreating monster tore his 
way through them. Even that sound 
, soon became lost, and in despair he was 
rushing to and fro, endeavouring to find 
|some trace of the line the tiger had 
taken, when suddenly the darkness far 
| ahead was illumined by a bright glare, 
followed_by the explosion of the _tire- 
works. It gave him a clue to my where- 
abouts, and thereby did a double service. 
It was long before I recovered from the 
shock, for my arm was badly lacerated by 
the animal’s fangs, and it was long before 
the doctor pronounced me convalescent, 


and well enough to talk about my terri- 


mass of fireworks with all my remaining | 


never-to-be-forgotten roar, of mingled , 


I knew no more until I awoke to finda ! 


| fic experience. It was even thought at 
‘ one time that my reason would leave me, 
iso terrible had been the strain. How- 
‘ever, with the exception of my white 
\ hair, which never recovered its original 
int, I soon became quite hearty again. 

For some time after my strange adven- 
ture the tiger was invisible, and in fact 
| seemed to have quite deserted his old 
‘haunts ; but one day when I was revelling 
| in returning vigour and the luxury of a 
| hammock, the news came in that a great 
tiger had carried off a coolie from a 
neighbouring village, and had been 
tracked to fis lair by the disconsolate 
friends and relatives of the deceased. 
An expedition was at once organised by 
my father, who was most anxious to pay 
off old scores with the veteran freebooter, 
and the anxiety with which I awaited its 
return may be imagined. 

It was eminently successful, for the 
{man-eating bagh, after two efforts to 
break through the line of beaters, had at 
last succumbed to numerous wounds, and 
‘had died fighting game to the last. I 
think this plucky exit was rather an 
unusual proceeding on the part of 
the man-eater, for this propensity for 
human flesh generally accompanies decay 
of physical powers and approaching old 
age. 

He was at once identified as the brute 
which had so nearly curtailed my short 
existence, for his whiskers were very 
| much singed and his mouth bore evident 
traces of recent burns. The wonder is 
; that he had ever again the courage to 
face any human being after such a warm 
i reception as that which he received at 
| my hands, 

Tam comfortably settled now in dear 

, old England, but whenever, on the Fifth, 
I cast my eyes on fireworks, and then . 
look down to my tiger-skin hearthrug, 
‘and at the well-stuffed head with its 
frizzled whiskers and discoloured teeth, 
{I am_ forcibly and almost painfully 

| reminded of the occasion on which my 

' life was “Saved by a Squib.” 

(THE END.) 


MacbonaLp.—Send to Cooke and Son, entomologists, 
Museum Street, w.c., for their price list ; and get 
Lankester’s ‘Half Hours with the Microscope,” 
rice one shilling, from your bookseller. 


4 SPEED.—The best on record for a mile walking is 
Petkius's 6min. 23sec. This is the best English or 
american. In amateur records the Americans have 
et of it; they do not call themselves profes- 


Dittos.—We never heard of the Postage Stamp Lan- 
wage. For the Language of Flowers apply to any 
bxaseller, as almost every publisher has one. The 
largest list we know isin “Birthday Flowers,” pub- 
Uuhed by Chatto and Windus, of Piccadilly. 


LLteToR.—1. Clean your coins with a little dilute 
sulphuric acid, but do not rub them too much or 
leave them in the solution. 2 The only twopenny- 
Pieces known in England are those used in Maunday 
woney, which is not in circulation. 


2ocxn Krvvin.—Try Aaron Penley's 
Painting,” now meliton second! 


« Water Colour 
nd at about a 
zuinea: or re? of the shilling manuals published by 
Winsor and Newton; or see Cassell’s catalogue. 
We had articles on the subject in our third volume. 


*.nrsmay.—Artificial baits are sold at nearly all 
tack! Ty caster. of St. John Street Road ; 
Uttle, of Fetter Lane: Williams, of Great Queen 

Street ; or bay a copy of the “ Field” from the book- 

all, and select from the advertisements. 


(3% XO BEEN OUT BEFORE. —The servant is always 
cae of the stewards or crew. If you go to sea at all 
yea bad mach better go before the mast, 


Correspondence. 


WHITE-EYED Karvir.—1. An ave boy of sixteen 
ought to measure thirty-three inches round the 
chest, and be five feet four inches in height. 
2. Marshal Ney was shot, as the histories say. 
8. Please address your letter in the usual way next 
time—at least, you might put the stamp in front. 
Your style may be curious and amusing, but it gives 
a good deal of trouble to sorters and postmen. We 
give the inscription on your envelope as an example 
to other correspondents of how not to do it: ‘ Paid 
behind. Dear Postman,—If this should cross your 
path kindly take it to that much worried official 
called the editor of a paper known to world as the 
Boy's OWN PAPER, who hath his abode at 7 x 8 Row 
Paternoster backwards. By one who has said this 
will go to the blindman’s office, a would-if-he-could- 
‘be comedian. Tootongsombla.” 


H. C. S.—1. Coals were known to the Britons before 
the arrival of the Romans, The Romans knew no- 
thing of coals till they came to this country. The: 
had no name for them in their language. 2. Suc! 
things are merely coincidences, and are only impres- 
sive to the ignorant. Many other still more extra- 
ordinary portents could be quoted. Here is an 
instance. On December 5, 1664, a boat was crossing 
the Menai Straits, when it upset, and out of eighty- 
one persons only one was saved. 


other boat was crossing the Menai Straits, when it 
upset, and out of sixty 
saved. His name was Hugh Williams! On the 
5th of August, 1820, another boat was crossing the 
‘Menai Straits, when it upset, and out of twenty-five 
Retsane only one was saved, His name was Hugh 


His name was | 
Hugh Williams. On the 5th December, 1785, an- | 


assengers only one was : 


Krxo P.—Then there were five Protectors altogether 
—the Earl of Pembroke; Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester; Richard, Duke of Gloucester; the Duke of 
Somerset, and Cromwell. Cromwell was, however, 
Lord Protector, which the others were not. 


E. C.—1. The earth would not be injured in the least 
if struck by a comet, and would go clean through it, 
as it went Ehroueh the tail of one some years ago. 
2. Shorthand ters adopt their own styles, and 
have their Pecultar dodges and marks. Each mau 
transcribes his own notes, and it is very seldom that 
two men write exactly the same. Always put the 
vowels if possible, but the main thing is to keep np 
with the speaker and write so that it can be read. 
We have heard from jour neighbourhood before, 
‘but we quote your concluding Pamgraph as interest- 
ing to many :—“ Your paper has reached this un- 
civilized country —Sapperton, New Westminster, 
British Columbia. I do not believe there,is a coun- 
try in the world where it has not. It has given us 
intense amusement round the camp fire. We are 
living amongst or near the Red Indians, and so ‘The | 
Prairie Chief’ is especially interesting to us. This 
letter will take almost a month in reaching England, 
so I must not expect an answer for sume time.” 


PHARMACIEN.—You can take up analytical chemistry, 
and then, after serving as assistant to some well- 
known apalyst or lecturer, you could procure an 
appointment in some works or public institution. 
Your best plan would be to attend a Science and 
Art or University course, and inquire amongst your 
fellow-students, 

‘ HAWTHORNOAVE.—The address of Messrs, Novello and 

i Co. is 1, Berners Street, w. 


C, BoTURINL.—You would only get such abook by ad- 
vertising for it, or writing to such 2poksellers as 
Quaritch, of Piccadilly; or J. R. ith, of Svho 
Sauare ; or Bickers, of Leicester Square. 

RUTLAND.—An article on health! Some day we will 
try, but the subject is.alarge one. Here, however, 
is something you may go.on with. It is a “ sanitary 
ABO," issued by the Trinity Church Association of 
New York City :— 

“ As soon as you are up, shake blankets and sheet ; 
Better be without shoes than sit with wet feet ; 
Children, if healthy, are active, not still ; 

Damp sheets and damp clothes will make you all 
ill; 

Eat slowly, and always chew your food well ; 

Freshen the air in the house where you dwell ; 

Garments must never be made to be tight ; 

Homes will be healthy if airy and light ; 

Mf you wish to be well, as you do, I've no doubt, 

Just open the windows before you ge out ; h 

Keep your rooms always tidy and clean, | 

Let dust on the furniture never be seen ; 

Much illness is caused by the want of pure air, 

Now to open your windows be ever your care : 

Old rags and old rubbish should never be kept ; 

People should see that their floors are well swept ; 

Sate movements in ehildren are healthy and 
right ; 

Remember the young cannot thri 

See that the cistern is clean to the 2. 

Take care that your dress is all tidy and trim ; 

Use your nose to find out if there be a bad drain; _ | 

Very sad are the fevers that come in its train. 

Walk as much as you ean without feeling fatigue ; 

Xerxes could walk over many a league ; 

Your health is your wealth, which your wisdom 
must keep ; 

Zeal will help a good cause, and the good you will 


without light. 


reap. i) 
or any square-rigged ship, 


WATER-WAGTAIL.—The courses of a man-of-war, 


* Angler's Diary, 
Strand, price one shilling, in which the various fish- 
ing stations are given. 2 When a cover is 
over a spring, the water only rises to the level ff 
which it started, whatever that height may 
Some springs will rise much higher than others 
there fs a limit to all. Given the height of 
water-bearing stratum and you know the 
which the water will rise. rae 

AN ADMIRER OF NATURE.— 1. Such things are 
auction by Stevens, of King Street, Covent G 
Messrs. Cooke and Son, of Museum 8 O 
Street, are dealers. 2. 'The questions given in 
tered accountants’ examination are published 
“Accountant's Student's Journal,” obtainab 
Gee and Co, Telegraph Chambers, Moorgate: 
.0.; or may, be had from the Institute, Coy 
Buildings, Throgmorton Street, &.0. 


A CRETAN.—1, Carnival means “ good-bye, meat,’ 
is the last full-dinner feast for six Tae ne 
the jollification attempted to be squeezed 
which the following fast is to atone. It was 
dual growth, and is a survival of one of the n 
Roman festivities which seem to have been 
rong enough to have \cclntihtod oney holiday 

ept in Europe. 2, The continued drinking. 
water is certainly most injurious. We are gl na 
hear that in Candia the B, 0. P. has several reat 


ELOCUTIONIST.—The ‘Owl Critic” is by J. T jel : 
You will find it in the ‘A-1 Reciter,” price sixpensi 
published Dy G. Cauklwell, 60, Old 1 B.C. 


A. Forrest.—In 1875 the winner of the Queen's 
at Wimbledon was Captain Pearse, of the 
Devon; and the winner of the Elcho Ch 
Shield was Ireland. 


are the sails dependent from the foreyard,.the mainyard, and the amizenyard, 

or what you would call the foresail, the mainsail, and the mizen, The courses 
have no: yards below them, and are cut inwards so as to 
work only with sheets, See any diagram of a vessel's sails, 
We had one, or rather several, spars, standing rigging, and 
canvas plan, in the second volume. Nowadays a clipper 
means a sailing three-master with an Aberdeen bow. ‘The 
original clippers were small schooners of peculiar lines 
adopted in quantity first by the Americans, and used in 
slave trading. ‘Then came,the Ameriean clippers as three- 
masters, and then came the Seotch clippers, with just. the 
least bit difference in the raking bow. All full-rigged ships 
are clippers nowadays, There is a table of ocean routes in 
the Standard Commercial Handbook.” 


gy 
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By Tatzor Barnes REED. 
CHAPTER VII.—WHAT A DAY FOR JONAU! 


six months which followed Jeffreys’ intro- 

i duction into the classical atmosphere of Gal- 
loway House passed uneventfully for him, and not 
| altogether unpleasantly. He had, it is true, the 
| tision of young Forrester always in his mind, to drag 
Fenserd whenever he dwelt upon it, into the 
bitterest dejection ; and he had the active spite 


“The pocket was there at his hand.” 
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and insolence of Jonah Trimble daily to 
try his temper and tax his patience. 

Otherwise he was comfortable. Mrs. 
Trimble, finding him steady and quiet, 
treated him kindly when she had her 
own way, and indifferently when her son 
was with her. The boys of the second 
class maintained the mysterious respect 
they had conceived for him on the day 

. of his arrival, and gave him wonderfully 
little trouble or ditticulty. 

He had his evenings for the most part 
to himself, and even succeeded, after 
something like a battle-royal with the 
Trimbles, in carrying his point of having 
one “evening out” in the week. 


It nearly cost him his situation, and it ' 


nearly cost Jonah a bone-shaking before 
the question was settled. But Jettreys 
could be stubborn when he chose, and 
stood out grimly on this point. Had _ it 
not been for this weekly respite Gallo- 
way House would have become intolera- 
ble before a month was over. 


He heard occasionally from Mr. Frunp: H 
id 


ton; but the one question which wou 

have interested him most was generally 
passed over. Mr. Frampton probably 
considered that any reference to For- 
rester would be painful to his correspon- 
dent, and therefore avoided it. At ee 
however, in reply to Jeffreys’ entreaty to 
know where the boy was and how he 
was progressing, the head master wrote : 

“T really cannot tell you what you 
want to know about Forrester, as I have 
heard nothing of him. His father, as 
you know, is an officer in India, and his 
only relative in England was his grand- 
mother, to whose house at Grangerham 
he was removed on leaving here. The 
last I heard was a month after he had 
left here, when he was reported still to 
be lingering. His grandmother, so I 
heard, was very ill. He himself, as a last 
hope, was to be removed to a hospital (I 
could not hear which) to receive special 
treatment. Since then—which is five 
months agol have heard nothing, and 
my last letter to Grangerham was re- 
turned by the Dead-Letter Office. I 
wish I could tell you more. You may 
depend on my doing so should I hear of 
him again,” etc. 

It is hardly to be wondered at after 
this that poor Jefireys felt the weight 
upon him heavier than ever. As long as 
he had known where Forrester was, and 
had the hope of hearing from time to 
time how he fared, he had been able to 
buoy himself up with the hope of some 
day making up to his victim for the 
injury he had inflicted ; but when, sud- 
denly, Forrester dropped hopelessly out 
of his life, the burden on his conscience 
grew intolerable. 

He struggled hard, by devoting him- 
self to his boys and by hard private 
study in his leisure hours, to drive the 
haunting memory away, but the effort 
succeeded only foratime. At night, as 
he lay in bed, unable to escape from him- 


self, the vision of that pale face and that | 


ery of terror hardly once left him till 
merciful sleep came to his rescue. 

And_ by day, when his small pupils 
vexed him, or the spiteful Jonah tempted 
him to revenge, the thought of Forrester 
cowed him into submission, and left him 
no choice but to endure what seemed to 
be his penance. 

“Ma,” said Mrs. Trimble’s hopeful, one 
afternoon after school had closed, “ you’ve 
been nicely taken in over that Jeflreys, 
I can tell you.” 


“What!” said the lady. 
drink, does he?” 

“Don't know. But there’s something 
queer about him, and I mean to find it 
out. I'm not going to let it go on, 1 can 
tell you.” 

“Why, what’s he been doing, Jonah?” 

“Doing? You must go about with 
your eyes shut if you dont see he's been 
sulking ever since he came here. I tell 
you there's something wrong.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Jonah.” 

“You never took a character with him, 
did you?” 

“No; he hadn't been in a place before.” 

“Depend on it, ma, he’s skulking. 
He's done something, and finds this a 
convenient place to hide away in.” 

“But, Jonah, he’s never shown any 
| signs of not leing all right. He's very 
kind to the boys, and keeps them in 
wonderful order. Better than you do, 
almost.” 

Jonah did not like this, because he 
knew it was true. His boys were neither 
; fond of him nor obedient to his control, 
and the fact that Jefireys’ boys were 
| both was additional proof that there was 
| something wrong. 

“Do you suppose he can't manage to 
; take you in, ma? Of course; any one 
| could.” 
: “But he makes himself very pleasant, 
; and studies, and keeps very quiet out of 
, school.” 

“Of course. Isn’t that what I tell 
yout He's hiding! What do you sup- 
pose he skulks away into town for once 
a week—eh ?” 

“Not to drink, I do hope?” said the 
lady. 

“Whatever it is, I mean to get to the 
bottom of it, for the sake of the school,” 
said Jonah. “Fancy the mess we'd get 
into if it got known we had a shady 
character here as a teacher.” 

“But, Jonah, dear, it’s only suspicion. 
He may be all right.” 


philosophic Jonah. “The thing is—are 
they t” 

As Mrs. Trimble was unable to answer 
this question she retired from the dis- 
cussion, and hoped devoutly nothing was 

oing to happen which would necessitate 
her doing more work about the school 
than she at present did. 

The unconscious Jeffreys meanwhile 
was upstairs, washing himself before 
starting for his weekly “evening out.” 


| this particular evening, as, besides calling 
at the post-office—an errand he never 
missed—he had discovered another old 
bookshop across the river which kept 
open till seven o’clock. And after that 
he had promised Freddy and Teddy, with 
whom from the first he had kept up a 
warm friendship, to call up at their house 
and help them mend their tricycle. With 
this full progranimns before him he lost 
no time in starting on his travels ; little 
dreaming that the quick pace at which 
he strode along gave unwonted exercise 
to Mr. Jonah Trinble, who, animated by 
an amiable curiosity, dogged his footsteps 
at a respectful distance. 

It was about five o’clock when Jeffreys 
reached the post-office. The clerk knew 
him by this time, and this evening handed 
him a letter without being asked. It 
was a short friendly line from Mr. 
Frampton with no news—at any rate 
about Forrester; and Trimble, as he 
watched him emerge from the office, letter 


“ He doesn't | 


| ing. 


“Oh, anything may be,” retorted the 


He had more than usual before him on | 


in hand, and haggard in face, chalked 
down in his own inind a firs 
the mystery that was exer 

From the post-otlice reys strolled 
leisurely down the streets towards the 
bridge, stopping to look into some of the 
shops by the way, and occasionally mak- 
ing Trimble’s heart jump by looking be- 
hind him. 

In due time he pulled up at the book- 
seller's shop. Trimble saw the proprietor 
welcome his visitor with a nod which 
bespoke an acquaintance of some stand- 
He saw Jettreys turning over the 
contents of some of the trays, taking up 
a book now and then and examining it, 
and sometimes propping himself up 
against the doorpost and reading page 
after page. It was not very entertaining 
work for the spy; but curiosity is 
patient, and Jonah as he watched the 
unconscious reader at a safe distance 
fortified himself by the conviction that 
he was watching the working-out of some 
deep-laid plot.” 

Presently he saw Jeffreys disappear 
into the shop, and what was his amaze- 
ment when presently he “casually” 
passed the door, to see him seated with 
the bookseller at a table earnestly poring 
over and discussing a small faded sheet 
of paper which lay between them. 
Trimble would have given worlds to 
know what the mysterious document 
was, and what villainy was brewing. 
Had_he known it, he might not have 
stood out there in the evening air quite 
as patiently as he did. For the mys 
terious document happened to be nothing 
but an old tattered and torn Commou- 
wealth tract which Jeflveys had dis 
covered folded up between the leaves 0! 
an ancient volume of poetry, and whic! 


‘he and his friend the bookseller wer 


spending a very agreeable half-hour it 


| piecing together and deciphering. 


About seven o'clock Jetireys rose to go 
pocketing the precious relic, which hi 
friend had given him ; and Trimble, hav 
ing carefully noted down the name of th 
shop and the personal appearance of th 
suspicious bookseller, followed ginger], 
back across the bridge. The strects wer 
getting less crowded and Jonah ha 
increasing difficulty in keeping himsel 
concealed as he crawled along on th 
opposite side of the way some thirty ¢ 
forty yards in the rear of his man. 

Just as Jetireys was crossing the spac 
opposite the grand front of the Minste 
a dog sprang forward to meet. him wit 
every token of joy. It was Julius—an 
Jeffreys knew that the master could 1 
be far away. He turned round for 
moment as though he meditated fligh 
and gave Jonah a spasm by the une: 
pected movement. But before he cou 
decide Mr. Halgrove strolled pleasant 
round the corner, and nodded to him: 
if he and his ward had not parted ‘i 
minutes before. 

“Ah! John, fine evening for a stro 
On your way home ?” 

Mr. Halgrove till that moment had n 
had the faintest idea that his ward w 
still in York. 

“No,” said Jeffreys, patting the do 
head and looking very much the revert 
of comfortable. 

“They say the front of the Minster 
beginning to crumble at places,” said 
Halgrove, looking up at the noble p 
before them ; “I hope it’s not true. A 
you much here ?” 

“No. Llive in another part of the tow: 
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“Very odd my meeting you,” said Mr. 
Halgrove, “1 was thinking of you only 
wday. Lhad a letter from Mr. Framp- 
tun. 

“Indeed, sir,—about Forrester ?” 

“ About—oh, your little victim ? Oddly 
cnough it was not. It was to remind me 
that your last half term’s fees were not 
paid. Don't you think it would be judi- 
cious to clear up this little score? Looks 
had, you know—to run away with a 
score against you.” 

Jetireys’ face turned pale. He had 
it least supposed that up to the time of 
isexpulsion from his guardian’s house ! 
fr. Halgrove would fave considered | 
Liuself responsible for his maintenance. 


“I never dreamt,” he faltered. ‘“ How 
wuch is it?” 
“Quite a little sum, isn’t it? Come, 


you were last at school. Too bad to pose 
e with compound division at my time 
olife. Half a term at £40 a year?” 
“Seven pounds !” gasped Jeffreys. 
_ “Not quite, £6 13s. 4d. Fancy my 
cing better at mental arithmetic than 
you. % 
“[haven’t got any money. I only get 
2 pound a month and my board.” me 
“My dear boy, I congratulate you. 
Twelve pounds a year. Now, wasn’t it a 
ty you didn’t take that £5 note I 
tiered you? Suppose you take it now.” 
Mr. Halgrove put his hand to his 
xket and took out his purse. 
!” exclaimed Jeffreys, in a tone 


o! 
tLit made Trimble, who” was_ busily 
waged in inspecting the architecture 
tthe Minster from behind a deep but- 
»ss close to the speaker, jump—‘“I'd 
ner die !” 
Don't do that, my dear fellow, don’t do 
it, said Mr. Halgrove, with a smile 
ich belied the anger he felt at the 
usal; “rather than that I'll keep the 
smey. I have no wish to commit a 
unler, It’s not in my line. That’s one 
atin which you and I differ, isn’t it?” 
Jetfreys made as_ though he would 
‘ing upon him. What was it checked 
wut as it the solemn Minster—was 
a dread of his guardian's superior 
~ngth—was it fear of punishment ? 
Was it a momentary glimpse of a pale 
ina moonlit room far away, which 
+k the spirit out of him and made his | 
m drop at his side? 
“Well, I won’t keep you,” said Mr. 
grove, who had also for a moment | 
“tduneasy. ‘I dare say you are ina 
The fact is I am 
gatrip to America next week and 
+ a good deal to attend to. That 
ats me doubly glad to have met you. 
vd-Lye, my dear boy, good-bye. Come, 
as." 


iry like myself. 


Z 


dius as he slunk off at his master’s 
‘and heard the smothered oath 
‘b escaped Mr. Halgrove’s lips as 
3 he found himself alone, looked 
id wistfully and pitifully and wished 
te allowed to go where he pleased. 
+ys walked on like a man in a 
For six months he had been 
Ing out what had been to him a! 
nce, hoping to live down his bad | 
«even if he could never win a good. 
how in a moment it seemed as if 
“bour of those patient months had 
+ dashed to the ground, and his guar- 
> Litter words branded themselves 
heart as he paced on out of the 
‘ww of the noble Minster into the 
of the city. 
suuble, nearly bursting with excite- 


ment, for he had overheard all the latter 
art of the conversation, crept after him. 
What a time he was having ! 

Jeftreys Lent his steps almost ainilessl, 
out of the city into the country beyond. 
It was only half-past seven and Teddy and 
Freddy were expecting him. He had not 
the heart to fail them, though he would 
gladly have remained solitary that even- 
ing. The Roshers lived in a small cottage 
some distance down the lane in which 
six months ago Jettreys had tirst encoun- 
tered the sunshine of their presence. 
How long ago it seemednow! Ah! that 
was the very bank on which he sat ; and 
there beyond was the railway embank- 
ment at which the navvies were working, 
now finished and with the grass growing 
up its sides. 

Trimble’s little heart jumped to his 
mouth as he saw the man he was follow- 
ing stop abruptly and begin to climb the 
bank. He was too close behind to be 
able to turn back. All he could do was 
to crouch down in the ditch and “lie 
low.” He heard Jeffreys as he gained 
the top of the bank sigh wearily ; then he 
seemed to be moving as if in search of a 

articular spot; and then the lurker'’s 
air stood on end as he heard the words, 
hoarsely spoken, 

“Tt was this very place.” 

What a day Jonah was having ! 

After a quarter of an hour's pause, 
during which the patient Jonah got 
nearly soaked to the skin in his watery 
hiding-place, Jeffreys roused himself and 
descended into the lane. Any one less 
abstracted could not have failed to detect 
the scared face of the spy shining out 
like a white rag from the hedge. But 
Jetireys heeded nothing and strode on to 
Ash Cottage. 

Long before he got there, Freddy and 
Teddy, who had been on the look-out for 
him for an hour, scampered down to 
meet him. 

“Hurrah, Jeff!” shouted Teddy (I 

rieve to say that these irreverent 
Brethren had_ lon ago fallen into the 
scandalous habit of calling their teacher 
by a familiar contraction of his proper 
name — nor had the master rebuked 
them). “Hurrah, Jeff! we were afraid 
you weren't coming.” 

“The tricycle won’t go,” said Freddy ; 
“we've pulled it all to bits, and tried to 
mare it right with a hammer, but it’s very 

eu. 

“Tt’s glorious you’ve come to do it. 
Isn't Jeff a brick, Teddy ?” 

“Rather—and, oh, did you bring any 
oil? We used all ours up.” 

“We've got a screwdriver, though !” 
said Freddy. 

“ And lots of string !” shouted Teddy. 

“You area brick to come and do it,” 
shouted both. 

Where in the world is there a tonic 
equal to the laugh of a light-hearted 

ratcful little boy? How could Jeffreys 
help forgetting his trouble for a time and 
devoting himself heart and soul to the 
business of that tricycle ? 

Trimble, as he dodged along after them 
erplexed and putting, could hardly 
selieve his eyes as he saw his morose 

colleague suddenly throw off the burden 
that was on him and become gay. 

“Come along, little chaps—let’s see 
what we can do,” said Jeffreys, as the 
three strode out to the cottage. “Where 
is he ?” 

“Inthe shed. We've got a candle.” 

Trimble saw them disappear into the 


garden, and, guided by their cheery voices, 
soon discovered the back of the shed in 
which the momentous surgical operation 
was to take place. It backed on the road 
and might have been built for Trimble’s 
purpose. For the woodwork abounded 
in most conyenient cracks, through 
which a spy might peep and listen luxu- 
riously. What a day Jonah was having ! 

The Roshers conducted their friend 
into the place like anxious relatives who 
conduct a physician into a sick-chamber. 
The poor patient lay on the floor in a 
very bad way. Two wheels were off, the 
axle was bent, the wire spokes were 
twisted, the saddle was off, and the break 
was all over the place. 

Jeffreys shook his head and looked 

TAve. 

“Tt’s a bad job,” said he. 

“You see, we were giving mother a 
ride on it, and she’s too heavy—especially 

oing down hill. She thought we were 
holding it, but it got away. We yelled to 
her to put on the break, but she didn’t, 
and it went bang into the wall.” 

“And your mother?” inquired Jef- 
freys, somewhat anxiously. 

“Oh, her face is much better now. 
The doctor says there'll be hardly any 
marks left after all.” 

It was a long business putting the 
unlucky tricycle in order. _Jetireys was 
not a mechanic. All he could do was to 
put the parts together in a makeshift 
way, and by straightening some of the 
bent parts and greasing some of the stiff: 
parts, restore the iron horse into a gloomy 
semblance of his old self. 

The boys were as grateful and delighted 
as if he had constructed a new machine 
out of space ; and when at last a trial 
trip demonstrated that at any rate the 
wheels would go round and the saddle 
would carry them, their hearts over- 
flowed. 

“You are a real brick, Jeff,” said 
Teddy ; “I wish I could give you a 
hundred pounds 1% 

“T don't want a hundred pounds,” said 
Jeffreys, withasmile ; “if youand Freddy 
and IJ are good friends, that’s worth a lot 
more to me.” 

“Why 1” demanded Freddy ; “are we 
the only friends you've got ?” 

Jefireys looked out of the window and 
said, 

“Not quite—l’ve got one more.” 

“Who—God?” asked the boy, natu- 
rally. 

Poor Jeffreys! He sometimes forgot 
that Friend, and it startled and humbled 
him to hear the little fellow’s simple 
question. 

“Of course he’s got Him,” interposed 
Teddy, without giving him time to reply. 
“ But who else, Jett?” 

“T saw him not long ago,” said Jeffreys. 
“His name’s Julius.” 

“You don't like him more than us, do 
you?” asked Teddy, rather anxiously. 

“Not a quarter as much, old chap, 
said Jeffreys. 

There was a_ pause, during which 
Trimble chuckled to think how little the 
speaker guessed into whose ears he was 
betraying the name of his villainous 
accomplice ! 

Presently, however, he started to hear 
the sound of his own name. : 

“Jeff,” said Teddy, “isn't Mr. Trimble 
a beast ?” 

“Let's talk about something pleasant,” 
suggested Jetlreys, by way of begging 
the question. 


” 
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“Let’s talk about hanging him ; that 
would be pleasant,” said Teddy. 

“Would you be sorry if he was dead ?” 
demanded Teddy, in his matter-of-fact 
way. “I say, Jeti, wouldn't it be ply if 
we eould kill everybody we hated” 

“Wouldn't it be jolly if every little 
boy who talked like a little donkey were 
to have his ears boxed?” said Jetireys. 

“TI wish he’d been on the tricycle in- 
stead of mother,” continued Teddy, with 
a sigh of content at the bare idea. 

edd , you are not as nice a little 
hoy as L thought when you talk like 
that,” said Jeffreys. “Come and let's 
have one more turn on the machine, and 
then I must hurry back, or Mrs. Trimble 
will think I’m lost.” 

Jeffreys got back to Gallowa 
about ten o'clock, and found Jon: 
up for him. 

“So you have come back,” said that 
individual, pompously. “I hope you've 
enjoyed your evening out.” 

“Yes,” said Jeffreys, “ pretty well.” 

“Oh!” said Jonah to himself, as he 
went up to bed, bursting with excite- 
ment. “If he only knew what I know ! 
Let me see—” 

And then he went over in his mind the 
events of that wonderful evening, the 
visit to the post-office and the horrified 
look as he came out letter in hand, the 
mysterious conference with the book- 
seller, doubtless over this very letter. 
And how artfully he had been pretending 
to look at the books outside till he saw 
no one was looking! Then the secret meet- 
ingwith hisaecomplicein the Minster yard 
—Mr. Julius, yes, that was the name he had 
himself told the boys—and the altercation 
over the money, doubtless the booty of 
their crime, and Mr. Julius’s denunciation 
of Jeffreys as a murderer! Whew! Then 
that lonely country walk, and that search 
on the bank, and that exclamation, “It 
was this very place!” Whew ! Jonah had 
tied a bit of his bootlace on the hedge 
just under the spot and could find it 
again within a foot. Then the rencontre 
with the two boys and the strange enig- 
matical talk in the shed, pointing to the 
plot of a new crime of which he—Trimble 
—was to be the victim. Ha, ha !—and the 
business over that tricycle too, in the 
candle-light. Jonah could see through 
that. He could put a spoke in a wheel 
as well as Jeffreys. 

Two things were plain. He must get 
hold of the letter ; and he must visit the 
scene of the crime with a apade! 

‘hen— 

Jonah sat up half the night thinking of 
it, till at last the deep breathing of his 
colleague in the next room reminded him 
that now at any rate was the time to get 
the letter. He had seen Jeffreys crush it 
into his side pocket after leaving the 
bookseller’s—and he had heard him before 
getting into bed just now hang his coat 
on the Ka behind the door. And it was 
hot, and the door was open. 

What a day Jonah was having ! 

Fortune favours the brave. Se was & 
work of two minutes only. The ket 
was there at his hand before he had so 
much as put a foot in the room. And 
there was the letter—two letters—and 
not a board creaked or a footstep sounded 
before he was safe back in his own room 
pack the documentary evidence before 
im. 

There was only one letter after all. 
The other paper was a rubbishing rigma- 


House , 
sitting | 


role about General Monk and the Parlia- 


ment in 1660. This Jonah tossed con- | 


temptuously into the grate. But the 
other letter, how his flesh crept as he 
read it! It had no date and was signed 
only in initials, 


“Dear J. There is no news. I can 


redeem the past. Let the dead bury 
their dead, dear fellow, and turn your 


eyes forward, like a brave man. Yours 
Lever, J. F.” 


Do you wonder if Jonah’s blood curdled 
in his veins—“ remorse,” “ uncertainty,” 


understand your trouble and remorse— i“ poor Forrester,” “his blood on your 


and this uncertainty makes it all the 
more terrible for you. I know it is vain 
to say to you ‘forget,’ but do not 
write about poor Forrester’s blood bein, 

on your head ! Your duty is to live and 


head,” eh? “bury your dead”! 


Whew! What a day Jonah had had, 


, to be sure ! 


(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” 


UI.—A VISITOR 


T= many experiments made during’ 


this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century have given considerable impetus 
to the question of guidable balloaha: 
The cars furnished with propellers at- 
tached in 1852 to the aerostats of the 
elongated form introduced by Henry 
Giffard, the machines of Dupuy de Lome 
in 1872, of the Tissandier brothers in 
1883, and of Captains Krebs and Renard 
in 1884, yielded many important results. 
But if these machines, moving in a 
medium heavier than themselves, man- 
cuvring under the propulsion of a screw, 
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working at an angle to the direction 0 
the wind, and even against the wind, t 
return to their point of departure, hat 
been really “guidable,” they had onl, 
suceceded under very favourable condi 
tions. In large covered halls their suc 
cess was perfect. Ina calm atmospher 
they did very well. In a light wind ¢ 
five or six yards a second they sti 
moved. But nothing practical had bee 
obtained. Against a miller’s wind—nir 
yards a second—the machines had n 
mained almost stationary. Against 

fresh breeze—eleven yards a second: 


“The 


third, which ended In a frightful fall.” 
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they would have advanced backwards. 
Ina storm—twenty-seven to thirty-three 
yards a second—they would have been 
blown about like a feather. In a hurri- 
cane—sixty yards a second—they would 
have run the risk of being dashed to | 
pieces. And in one of those cyclones 
which exceed a hundred yards a second 
not a fragment of them would have been | 
left. It remained, then, even after the | 
striking experiments of Captains Krebs 
and Renard, that though guidabl 
stats had gained a little speed, th 
not be kept going in a moderate bree: 
Hence the impossibility of making pre 
tical use of this mode of aerial locomo 
tion. 

With regard to the means employed to 
give the aerostat its motion a great deal 
of progress had been made. For the 
steam-engines of Henry Giffard, and the 
muscular force of Dupuy de Lome, el 
trie motors had gradually been substi 
tuted. The batteries of bichromate of 
potassium of the Tissandier brothers had 

ven a speed of four yards a second. 

he mo-electric machines of Cap- 
tains Krebs and Renard had developed a 
force of twelve-horse power and yielded a 
speed of six and a half yards per second. 

With to this motor engineers 
and electricians had been approaching 
more more to that desideratum 
vhich is known as a steam-horse in a 
wateh-case. Gradually the results of the 
pile of which Captains Krebs and Renard 
hal kept the secret had been surpassed, 
ind aeronauts had become able to avail 
emselves of motors whose lightne: 
creased at the same time as their pow 

is there was much to encourage 

‘hose who believed in the utilisation of 

uidable balloons. But yet how many 

ood le there are who refuse to 
imit the possibility of such a thin 

aerostat finds support in the air it 

) the medium 


in which it 


le of the inventors after 

werful motor, the Ameri- 

nearly attained what they 

lectric apparatus, in 

was employed the com- 

Which was still a mystery, 

4 from its inventor, a 

up to then unknown. | 

ade with the greatest | 

rawn with the utmost 

that by means of this 

a screw of given 

usions a displacement could be ob- 

of from twenty to twenty-two 

a second. 

this was magnificent ! 

dit is not dear,” said Uncle Pru- 

as he handed to the inventor in 

m for his formal receipt the last 

uulment of the hundred thousand 

per dollars he had paid for his inven- 


‘umediately the Weldon Institute set | 
work. en there comes along a 
ject of practical utility the money. 
‘18 nimb! enough from American | 
kets. The funds flowed in even 
‘out its being necessary to form a 
dicate. Three hundred thousand dol- 
came into the club’s account at the 
appeal. The work began under the 
fenutendence of the most celebrated 
nant of the United States, Harry 
-Tinder, immortalised by three of his 
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ascents out of a thousand, one in which 
he rose to a height of twelve thousand 
yards, higher than Gay Lussac, Coxwell, 
Sivet, Crocé-Spinelli, Tissandier, Glaisher; 
another in which he had crossed America 
from New York to San Francisco, ex- 
ceeding by many hundred leagues the 
journeys ot Nadar, Godard, and others, to 
say nothing of that of John Wise, who 
accomplished eleven hundred and fifty 
miles from St. Louis to Jefferson county ; 
the third, which ended in a frightful fall 
from fifteen hundred feet at the cost of a 
slight sprain in the right thumb, while 
the less fortunate Pilftre de Rozier fell 
only seven hundred feet, and yet killed 
himself on the spot ! 

At the time this story begins the 
Weldon Institute had got their work 
well in hand. In the Turner yard at 
Philadelphia there reposed an enormous 


aerostat, whose strength had been tried 
by highly compressed air. It well 
merited the name of the monster balloon. 

How large was Nadar’s Géant? Six 
thousand cubic metres. How large was 
John Wise’s balloon? Twenty thou- 
sand cubic metres. How large was 
the Giffard balloon at the 1878 Exhibi- 
tion? Twenty-five thousand cubic me- 
tres. Compare these three aerostats 
with the aerial machine of the Weldon 
Institute, whose volume amounted to 
forty thousand cubic metres, and you 
will understand why Uncle Prudent and 
te colleagues were so justifiably proud 
of it. 

This balloon not being destined for the 
exploration of the higher strata of the 
atmosphere, was not called the Excelsior, 
a name which is rather too much held in 
honour among the citizens of America. 
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No! It was called, simply, the Goahead, 
and all it had to do was to justify its 
name by going xhead obediently to the 
wishes of Its commander. 

The dynamo-electric machine, accord- 
ing to the patent purchased by the 
Weldon Institute, was nearly ready. In 
less than six weeks the Goahead would 
start for its first cruise through space. 

But, as we have seen, all the mechanical 
dithiculties had not been overcome. Many 
evenings had been devoted to discussing 
not the form of its screw nor its dimen- 
sions, but whether it ought to be put 
behind, as the Tissandier brothers had 
done, or before as Captains Krebs and 
Renard had done. It is unnecessary to 
add that the partisans of the two systems 
had almost come to blows. The group of 


“ Beforists ” were equalled in number by | 


the groupof,“ Behindists.” Uncle Prudent, 
who ought to have given the casting vote 
—Unele Prudent, brought up doubtless 
in the school of Professor Buridan—could 
not bring himself to decide. 

Hence the impossibility of getting the 


screw into place, The dispute might 
last for some time, unless the Govern- 
meut interfered. But in the United 
States the Government meddles with 
private attairs as little as it possibly can. 
| And it is right. 

Things were in this state at this meet- 
ing on the 13th of June, which threatened 
to end in a riot—insults exchanged, fisti- 
| cuffs succeeding the insults, cane thrash- 


‘shots succeeding the cane thrashings— 
| when at thirty-seven minutes past eight 
_ there occurred a diversion. 

The porter of the Weldon Institute 


_the storm of the meeting, approached 
the presidential desk. On it he placed a 
card. He awaited the orders that Uncle 
Prudent found it convenient to give. 
| Uncle Prudent turned on the steam 
_ whistle, which did duty for the presiden- 
‘tial bell, for even the Kremlin clock 
would have struck in vain! But the 
tumult slackened not. 

Then the president removed his hat. 


ings succeeding the fisticufis, revolver | 


| coolly and calmly, like a policeman amid | 


| Thanks to this extreme measure a semi- 
' silence was obtained. 
' *A communication!” said Unele 
Prudent, after taking a huge pinch from 
the snutl-box which never left him. 
“Speak up!” answered eighty-nine 
“voices, accidentally im agreement on 
this one point. 
“A stranger, my dear colleagues, asks 

to be admitted to the meeting.” 
“Never !” replied every voice. 
| “He desires to prove to us, it would 
! anvEAT ’ continued Uncle Prudent, “that 

to believe in guiding balloons is to believe 
/ in the absurdest of Utopias |” 
_ “Let him in! Let him in!” 
“What is the name of this singular 
' personage?” asked secretary Phil Evans. 
) “Robur,” replied Uncle Prudent. 
| “Robur! Robur! Robur!°? yelled the 
assembly. And the welcome accorded so 

uickly to the curious name was chietly 
due to the Weldon Institute hoping to 
vent its exasperation on the head of him 
who bore it ! 

(To be continued.) 


Peace! 


A Disturber of the 


THE SILK-ROBED COW. 


A STORY OF LIFE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


Ww was not long in ig 
fate of her grandfather. 


By W. H. WILLIAMs. 


CHAPTER IX. 


she felt the bereavement severely, but | came back to her with triple force. 


other thoughts crowded upon her mind | 

with even more overwhelming force. The | & 
last tie that had made her lifé among the | ¢ 
een 


Blackfeet at all. endurable had 
suddenly snapped, and this with th 


| him. 
e 


There was no time then to waste in idle ; the young ‘ 
rief or false pride. Harry Leigh must | hoped that the sentries would not Le } 
lie at daybreak unless she could save | ticularly on the alert. 
Without him she felt that she | 
could not go among white people, tell her | few hours of that ni 


norance of the | his life from his blood-thirsty captors) | accomplishment of a difficult and 
Of course | niade her desire to return to civilisation | rilous task, Not one now alive in 


camp knew that she felt any interesi 
risoner, and from this 


dragged the : 


Slowly and horribl 
t to Harry Le 


igh 


absorbing interest she had taken in the, story and be believed, and without stop- | He thought of his old home on the Mi: 
fate of the brave and handsome young | ping to ask herself what these vague sippi. of his infancy, of his boyish d 


trader (who had not even stooped to ask \ impressions meant, she set herself to the | of 


w Google 


Digitize 
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He thought how long they would watch 
and wait for his return, how his fate 
would be to them and all his friends a for 
ever unsolved mystery. And then he 
asked himself if all the keen delights he 
had telé in his wild free life on the plains 
and in the mountains were any recom- 
pense for a wasted life and a nameless 
grave unblessed by the tears of one 
sorrowing friend. Hundreds of better 
nen have suffered the same fate, thought 
ie, but after all this was but dull consola- 
tion, He wished a thousand times that 
he had fallen in that dreadful skirmish, 
and then he bemoaned the fatality that 
had caused him to linger in camp an hour 
after he had_ sent his carts and_his 
people out. He had not saved the life of 
asingle Cree, and though several Black- 
feet might have felt the butt of his rifle 
indenting their skulls, or the keen blade 
of his long thin knife darting between 
their ribs, what availed it now? His 
friend Ermine Skin was he knew not 
where; but this he did know, that he 
would meet him at daybreak, and thet 
neither he nor Ermine Skin would ever 
see the sun rise. 


* 


Marie had fixed upon her plan of 
action, and was soon putting it in execu- 
im. Catching a pony. that wore a large 


* * + * 


clur-toned cow-bell, she carefully stutied 
ihe bell with grass, and mounting the 
youy cantered down to the ford, dashed 
tearlessly into the swift water, and soon 
rached the opposite shore in safety. 
Sie then, after calling upon and talking 
with some of the women in the camp at 
the ford, remounted and rode off,as though 
sie would visit another part of the camp; 
int taking a wide circuit around the 
tertom she returned to the river, just 
“pposite where Leigh and his guards 
vere stationed. Here she took the bell 
att the pony, and going some distance 
into a thitket she hung the bell about 
eight feet from the ground, and carefully 
~moved the grass with which she had 
stuffed it. She then took from her bosom 
large ball of tine but strong netting line, 
cke light whipcord, and selecting a spot 
here she was well in the deep shadow 
: the cotton-woods that overliang the 
wer, she unbound the ball, which she 
cd loosely on the grass beside her. 
“nen taking a bow which she had worn 
ung across her sh ulders, she fastened a 
ight arrow te one end of the lineand 
it across the river, into the top of 


“« very tree to which the trader was | 


sled. She carefully watched the effect 
ithe shot upon the guards, but it was 
vient that thus far their attention had 
-t been attracted. She then very 
-itiously took up the slack of the line 
at lay beside her, and being very care- 
“not to tighten it, carried a bight of it 
vthe bush where the bell was hanging, 
ich was nearly a hundred yards from 
te edge of the river. She quickly cut 
‘« line at the required length and 
cviched it to the bell. This done, she 
“miedly returned to camp by the way 
had come. _ The band of ponies from 
ch she had made her selection was 
‘feeding close to the spot where the 
osoner was stationed, and this favoured 
‘er design. She rode in among them, and 
mounting, concealing herself among 
‘hem, contrived, by caressing, pushing,and 
waxing by turns, to gradually work the 
“hole band up to the river’s bank and _ to 
tue foot of the tree. The guards lay 


smoking some distance beyond 


against the tree. 


of the ponies’ noses to touch 
were t 

prolonged “h--sh,” and 
ittle cold soft hand was pressed upon his 
own. He did not turn his head, and the 
fact that he kept perfectly quiet appeared 
fully to reassure Marie that the reason of 
her presence was fully understood. Still 


the ponies remained about the tree,and a 


few seconds later a very slight rustling of 
‘the branches overhead told Leigh that 


| Marie was climbing among the branches ! 


| of the big cotton-wood. She had to get 
, well toward the top before she caught 
| sight of her arrow, but her aim had been 
‘so true that it lay close to the trunk and 
_ she was not compelled to go out upon any 
| of the branches, a movement that might 
| have revealed her presence to the guards. 
Catching the arrow at last, she began 
‘very carefully taking in the slack of the 
line. Several times she thought she had 
| reached the end of it, but as often it 
proved to be only caught upon a limb, 
and a slight jerk would free it. At last, 
‘however, the bell gave a faint “clink,” 
which was sufficient to fully awaken 
| Harry to the nature of the situation and 
the character of the stratagem by which 
his still unknown friend was about to 
‘attempt his release, but the drowsy 
; guards had not noticed it, and it was ne- 
| cessary that they should. 
j netting line, and “clink-a-clink” went 
the bell. 

Upon this they both sat up and listened 
attentively. There were two or three 
bells sounding on their own side of the 


: side 
“Clink-a-ling-a-ling-ling-link,” sounded 
the obedient bell, as though the pony that 


prisoner, who was now reclining almost | 
at full length with his head resting ' 


So she gave another little tug at the | 


river, but this was surely on the farther | 


the | wore it were rubbing his neck, just freed 


from the collar, against a tree. 
There was no doubt about it now. The 
guards were sure that some whiskey 


Suddenly, as he almost expected some : trader had camped somewhere not far oil 

him (so close : 
hey feeding to the foot of the tree), ; being sure of the kind of welcome he 
his ear caught a faintly-whispered but | might receive at the hands of the chief if 


for a second a he came boldly into camp, he had decided 


on the opposite side of the river, and not 


to skirmish a little and tind out how the 
land lay. 

“He will be run out in the morning 
when the chief knows he is here.” 

“T£we could only find him and tell him 


to go to-night, he would give us plenty of 
whiskey.” 

“Ts the boat on this side?” 

“But the prisoner?” 

“He cannot get away, and his mouth 
will be closed before the sun rises.” 

“The boat is only a hundred yards up 
the river and on this side.” . 

“Let us go, then; we can be back in an 
hour.” 

And off they went; but before they 
were fairly in the old leaky flat boat to 
which they referred, Marie had slipped 
silently down to the ground again, and 
cut the thongs that held Harry Leigh's 
wrists and ankles. 

He was about to spring to his feet, but 
a warning “sh—sh” from Marie made 
him lie perfectly still, and just at that 
moment he saw the boat containing the 
two guards drift past him, but well 
toward the centre of the stream. ; 

At length they reach the opposite 
shore, and, just as they land two hundred 
yards below (the swift current having 
carried them well down stream), the bell 
is again rung very vigorously, and they 
eagerly scramble up the bank in the 
moonlight, and dash into the bush to find 
the whiskey trader’s camp. 

With Marie’s permission Harry now 
rises and mounts one of the ponies that 
\ she has already bridled, while she herself 
hounds lightly to the back of the other. 


Instead of hurrying off, however, Marie 
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insists on going at a very moderate pace, * pemmican to last fora length oftime,a few showed him her utterly helpless and 


and taking the whole band with her.’ working utensils, arms and ammunition, friendless condition. 


When they are three or four hundred : 
yards from camp she hurries them along ' 
more briskly tin they reach the ford, or 
crossing proper, and here she dismounts, 
and, bidding Harry to do likewise, she 
drives the whole band into the ford, she 
and her willing captor retaining only | 
their bridles. 

Walking carefully along in the edge of | 
the stream they soon reach a point fifty 
yards below the ford, and here they em- 
bark upon one of the rafts prepared only 
a day or two before for ferrying the hun- 
ters’ effects. The raft is pushed out 
into the swift current, and the two are 
now putting distance between themselves | 
and the crossing as fast as the swift cur- 
rent of Bow River can carry them. 


. CHAPTER X. 


‘ARIE had not been idle since she had ' 
undertaken the rescue of the young’ 
risoner. She had not only secured the 
pest of the ferry-rafts and covered it ' 
with several layers of light dry poles and ° 
rushes, but had so covered the whole with ‘ 
rush mattings, and secured it with thongs | 


half a dozen robes, an axe, and a small 
teepee of tinely-tanned buttalo hide. 

“ Now we are safe,” said Marie, as, be- 
neath a full unclouded moon, their little 
raft, drifting swiftly down a broad path 
of rippling silver, swept around a heavily- 
wooded point that shut out from their 
view the last teepees of the lower camp 
at the ford. 

“But they will surely follow us.” 

“Yes, some time, but not for days at 
least. Two ponies that are sure to be 
missed are cached where they will not be 
found readily. They cannot track us 
down here, as all the ponies came with us. 
They will feel sure we have gone up the 
south side of the river towards the moun- 
tains, for they know that our own hunting 
parties are very plentiful down the river 
along the south shore, and they will be 
sure we have crossed because the ponies 
have crossed the ford.” 

“They will not miss the raft ?” 

“They will never think of it. Two 
others were allowed to drift away yester- 
day ; they always travel with ponies, and 
they would not think of anyone attempt- 
ang to escape without them.” 

‘very moment brought to the fugi- 


of raw hide, that the odd-looking craft tives a fresh sense of safety as the swift 
was not only quite strong enough to bear | silvery waters of the beautiful Bow car- 
any strain that could possibly be put ried them farther and farther from the 


upon it, but was possessed of such buoy- 
ancy that, with its whole cargo aboard, : 
its deck was fully ten inches above the 
water-line. On board the raft Marie had 


stored an abundance of dried meat and or how she told him her history, and | 


Blackfoot camp. 
It is not necessary to relate here all 
Leigh said about the debt of 


that Harr 
he owed his beautiful rescuer, 


gratitude 


Ere they thought the night half spent 
i the thick silver mist cloud that hung 
‘upon the water began to grow whiter, 
' while the trees and bushes that overhung 
the banks and had been looking for the 
last half hour like thick mist clouds, 
‘began to grow darker and take both 
shape and colour. Then the white mists 
‘floated upward and dissolved in golden 
‘light, and they saw opened out before 
,them the lovely valley of Bow River, 
resplendent in the richest and brightest 
! autumnal tints of scarlet and green and 
, crimson and orange, while beneath them 
' glided the swift limpid river, a glittering 
| pathway of crystal and gold. The night 
had turned to day, and a still brighter 
day had dawned upon their hearts. 


| * * * * 


| What need to tell how Marie and 
| Harry reached Medicine Hat in safety, 
| where the young trader found his carts, 
or to give the details of a long journey 
over Cypress Mountains to Forts Assina- 
boine and Benton and_down the Mis- 
‘ souri and Mississippi to Harry’s home. 

|! In Harry Leigh's southern home are 
‘many treasured relics of his life in the 
North-west, but not one is so highly 
prized as that which hides heneath itsdarl 
glossy folds his pretty wife’s easy-chair, 
‘for it brings back to him the day that he 
‘rode through the Blackfoot camp after 
the Silk-Robed Cow. 


| 
| (THE END.) 


* 
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BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 
By Artuur LEE Kyiaut, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “The Gunroom Heroes,” ete 


CHAPTER I.—THE GHOST OF WYLD COURT 


“Aimed a blow at the strange apparition.” 


readers may suppose, the gal- “T was going to tell you first of all,” | of course all rubbish; the rest of the 
t admiral got no peace from | recommenced Admiral Woollcombe, “that | history is true enough. At the same 
itive boys till he had promised | so far as I am aware nobody outside our | time you must not mention it to any 
al the mystery of the family ghost; | own family has any knowledge of this | one, in accordance with the old family 
soon as tea was over, and Miss | ghost story, which has been handed down | custom. Our race has been settled here 
fie had been borne off to bed, the | from generation to generation as a tradi- | for many centuries, but it was in the 
‘and his sons gathered around an | tion concerning us alone, and not to be} reign of Henry vu. that a certain Sir 
srmous cheerful wood fire, and the | mentioned to ‘ale ears or silly gossips, of | Richard Woollcombe—who had fought 
fomer announced his intention of re-| which there are plenty in every village, | by the king’s side when Ear] of Richmond 


relieving their curiosity. | I am sorry to say. Never content with | at the battle of Bosworth, and been 
In the first place,” he began, “I must | minding their own affairs, they are for | knighted by him for gallantry—first re- 
tell you—” ever prying into other folks’, and their | ceived a grant of the property. Soon 


-Wait half a minute, dad,” broke in! blank minds are sufficiently imaginative | after he had entered into possession he 

sil; “Jet’s get thoroughly comfortable | to invent all sorts of ridiculous tales | received a summons to attend the court 
before you begin ;” and so saying, he drew | when they are at.a loss for true ones ; | of the first Tudor king, and at once has- 
upa long Chinese chair that the admiral | and these expand into giant proportions | tened to London to pay his respects to 
had brought home on one of his cruises,|as_ they fly from one thoughtless and | that monarch, who received him with 
and stretched himself out at full length | voluble tongue to another. Another | the greatest cordiality, and gave him an 
m it, whilst Fred seated himself on a| thing I must tell you is that I think it is | appointment about his person. He was 
ool at his father’s feet and leant against | just possible one of the servants may! at this time unmarried, and on being 
kis knees,—Seamp, who had the privi- | have been trying to play off a practical | sent by the king on a confidential mis- 
ege of an entrée to the house, curling joke in the night in order to frighten | sion to the Court of France, became 
bumself up in a nonchalant manner on | Freddy, and so I am going to sit up to- | enamoured of a daughter of a certain 
the rug, as if to announce that he was nightand see if I can discover any reason Lord Brentwood, who had _ been an adhe- 


net such a weak-mninded dog as to listen for the noises he heard. }rent of Richard m1, and was then in 
‘» any ghost-story, even if it concerned “Well, now I must tell you this curious | ery ween exile. 
those nearest and ‘dearest to him. | old story, but the part about the ghost is! “This nobleman took an inveterate 
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dislike to our ancestor, Sir Richard, and 
did all he could to thwart. his designs, 
not only because they had fought on op- 
posite sides at Bosworth, but that he had 
formed a inatrimonial scheme for his 
daughter, which, though not meeting 
with her approval on account of the 
antipathy she had conceived for this par- 
ticular suitor, was yet pressed upon her 
by her parents with great harshness. 
The young lady fell deeply in love with 
Sir Richard, and they contrived to meet 
at times and talk over plans for the 
future, but without coming to any deti- 
nite conclusion ; and at last a summons 
arrived for the knight to return imme- 
diately to London to attend the grand 
wedding of Henry vit. and Elizabeth of 
York, which, as of course you know, 
united the rival houses that had borne 
on many a battle-tield the cognisance of 
the red and white rose. 

“TJ have reason to believe that shortly 


after this event Lord Brentwood and his | 


funily returned to England ; but at any 
rate it is certain that his daughter was, 
on account of the severity of her parents, 
driven into leaving her home, and she 
and Sir Richard became privately mar- 
ried, and came down here with the king’s 
sion to enjoy a few months’ quiet 
seclusion, They were not to enjoy 
much peace, however, for Sir Timothy 
Dogwell—-the hatiled suitor—who had 
nto he avenged of his successful 
» followed them down into Dorset- 
, and, under an assuined name, took 
igings at Charmouth, where he re- 
ed for some time in close conceal- 
ment, waiting for an opportunity to strike 
a de: 
happy young bride. 

“Some time elapsed before this cold- 
blooded villain could put any of his neto- 
rious projects into execution. At length 
one day, when Sir Richard had ridden to 
Lyme Regis on business, his wife, the 
Lady Margaret, aceompanied by her 
favourite mastitf, sauntered out through 
the woods to pass away the afternoon. 
and having gone rather farther than she 
intended and lost her way, at length 
found herself on a-road which she knew 
led_ from Charmouth to Monkton Wyld ; 
and, followed closely by her dog, set otf 
for home. She had not gone more than 
a quarter of a mile when she heard the 
loud tramp of horses’ hoofs behind her. 
Thinking nothing of such a trivial occur- 
rence, she pursued her way, but. was 
alarmed to hear the rider suddenly 
check his horse when close to her, and 


with a fierce exclamation spring to the 
ground. In a moment the La y, Mar- 
garet had turned apprehensively, and 


recognised Sir Timothy Dogwell; but 
she had faith in the strength and courage 
of her noble dog, who, after giving an 
ominous growl of warning, prepared to 
spring at the intruder. For a moment 
Sir Timothy hesitated, for the dog’s 
fierce aspect and gigantic size alarmed 
~ him more than a fully armed man would 
have done. Then, summoning up his 
courage, he advanced another step to- 
wards Lady Margaret with his drawn 
sword in his hand, his countenance dis- 
torted with every evil passion, whilst the 
lady stood transtixed with terror, unable 
to utter a word. As Sir Timothy made 
this onward movement the mastiff 
ounced upon him and would have borne 
him to the ground but that the villain 
was prepared for the attack, and draw- 
ing back slightly, and shortening his 


ly blow at Sir Richard and his | 


sword, drove it as he thought right 
through the animal's body, and it 
dropped lifeless into the road. With a 
horrified scream Lady Margaret turned 
to flee, but in a moment the cowardly 
murderer had caught her up, and with- 
out aword stabbed her through the back 
from behind. Then, after taking a piece 
of parchinent with some words scribbled 
on it out of his pocket, and depositing it 
‘ly the side of the poor blood-stained 
body of his victim, he coolly leaped upon 
his horse, which had been grazing by the 
rondside during the enactment of this 
terrible tragedy, and rode off full gallop 
in the direction of Charmouth. 

“Sir Richard Woolleombe returned 
home towards evening, and on learning 
that Lady Margaret had gone for a walk 
in the woods with the dog, he went in 
search of her ; but, finding no trace of 
her whereabouts, turned  homewards 
through the park, feeling a little uneasy, 
but conjecturing that his wife must have 
{returned by some circuitous route. As 
Nir Richard strode quickly up towards 
the house, he saw in the now gathering 
twilight what he took to be some large 
animal crawling slowly and painfully up 
from a stream that flowed at the bottom 
of the park, and near which ran the 
Jonely road that_led in the direction of 


the curious appearance of this animal 
led Sir Richard. with a strange, cold feel- 
ing at his heart which he could not 
account for, to descend the hill and see 
what this peculiar-looking beast might 
be. He had not traversed more than a 
| hundred yards, before, with eyes of horror 
and despair, he recognised his wife's 
faithful mastitt, so weak from loss of 
| blood that it could scarcely drag one 
| r feeble limb after another. Para- 
ysed for a few moments with the awful 
dread that seized him at this ominous 
sight, Sir Richard stood transtixed to the 
Epot with unutterable horror, and allowed 
the faithful beast to crawl painfully to 


look into its master’s eyes, it whined, 
licked his hand, and immediately rolled 
over dead. 

“ Roused to action, Sir Richard shouted 
in stentorian tones for help; and, at- 
tracted by his cries, several tegepers and 

rooms came running to his assistance, 
fearful that something untoward had 
occurred. Meanwhile the knight had 
narrowly examined the body of the un- 
fortunate dog, and soon discovered the 
fearful sword-cut which had disabled the 
noble animal at the critical moment. 
Filled with the direst misgivings, Sir 
Richard, with white lips, but with a ter- 
rible frown upon his brow, loosened his 
sword in its sheath, and having briefly 
explained to his dependents the extra- 
ordinary way the dog had appeared, gave 
orders in a husky voice for them to fol- 
low, and set off at the top of his speed in 
the direction from whence the animal 
had appeared to come. In afew minutes 
the party arrived at the tragical spot, 
and Nir Richard’s worst fears were veri- 
fied, for there by the roadside, in a hud- 
dled mass, lay the body of his dear wife 
exactly as the villainous Sir Timothy 
Dogwell had left it. Seizing the piece of 
parchment, which his eye had at once 
caught sight of, the knight with some 
difficulty made out the hurriedly-scrawled 
sentence, ‘So perish all who dare to cross 
my path.’ This cruel asseveration, which 
was signed with the letter ‘D,’ imme- 


Charmouth and Bridport. Something in | 


where he stood, when, with one pathetic ! 


diately gave the clue to the murderer; 
and, whilst some of the knight's atten- 
dants lifted the apparently liteless corpse 
of their mistress and bore it under Sir 
Richard's guidance homewards, the re- 
mainder were sent to scour the country 
in all directions in hopes that some trace 
might be found of the cowardly scoun- 
drel who had wrought such a deed of 
infamy. 

“On reaching the Court it was soon 
discovered that the Lady Margaret still 
breathed, and with the aid of strong 
restoratives she recovered sufficiently to 
be enabled to tell her husband all that 
had occurred. The wound, however, 
unfortunately proved a mortal one, and 
the poor lady died in her husband's arms 
the same night, one of her last requests 
being that her faithful dog might be 
buried somewhere near her, a wish her 
poor heart-broken husband took pains to 
see fulfilled. 

“ The origin of all this evil, the wicked 
Sir Timothy Dogwell, made his eseape 
from Charmouth by boat before the hue 
and ery had reached that place, and it 
was afterwards ascertained that he had 
landed in an obscure port on the coast of 
Normandy. A well-merited fate awaited 
him, for, having taken service with the 
Duke of Burgundy, he was detached on 
one occasion to make a night attack upon 
a stronghold belonging to some rebellions 
vassal of that prince, and, missing his 
way in the dark, suddenly found himself 
in a regular quicksand of mud, from 
which he in vain endeavoured to extri- 
cate himself. Two of his followers met 
with the same fate, and all three mis 
ably perished by a lingering death un 
the eves of their comrades, who wer: 
powerless to render them any assist- 
ance, 

“Poor Sir Richard Woolleombe never 
recovered from the fearful blow his hate- 
ful rival had dealt him. He eventually 
lost his reason, and became so violent a 
maniac that he had at times to be secure: 
to the wall of his apartment by a mas- 
sive chain. On one occasion, it is snid. 
he succeeded in dragging the fastening» 
from the wall when nobody was near, 
and was found rushing over the park 
with a drawn sword in his hand and 
trailing the chain after him, anxious, as 
he afterwards explained, to intercept and 
slay Sir Timothy Dogwell, who was pre- 

aring to land at Charmouth from a 
french vessel. He was disarmed and 
secured with immense difficulty, and 
then conveyed back to the Court, where 
he died not very long afterwards, greatly 
to the relief of his relations. Well, very 
soon after the poor man’s death a stor) 
became generally current that his ghost 
returned at certain periods to haunt th« 
house where he had lived, especially or 
the anniversary of his wife’s murder, anc 
it was asserted that he always carrie 
the chain about him with which he ha 
been contined when a lunatic. The stor 
soon dropped out of remembrance 
amongst the lower orders, though th 
house has always borne the reputatio 
of being a haunted one. There is nothin 
else to tell, and you boys now know a 
much as I do about the family ghos 
As I told you, I intend sitting up t« 
night to ascertain if any one is trying t 
play any tricks. If they are, it will serv 
them right to get a good fright.” 

“Tl sit up with you, father,” exclaime 
Basil, eagerly; “it'll be no end of 


spree |” 
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“So will I,” chimed in Freddy, but in 
more subdued tones, for he felt decidedly 
uncomfortable on the subject of the 
chost, being certain in his own mind that 
he had distinctly heard the ominous 
rattle of a chain. 

“Indeed, you’ll do nothing of the sort, 
Master Freddy !” said the admiral, pat- 
ting the boy’s head ; “ you'll go to bed as 
usual in my room. I’ve had a. fire lit 
there, and Basil and I will sit up there 
aud play chess and read books until the 
ghost chooses to put in an appearance. I 
shouldn't wonder if we brewed a little 
negus to help pass the time.” 

An hour Tater saw the trio duly en- 
seonced in. the admiral’s comfortable 
room upstairs, where a bright wood fire 
was burning, the light from which was 
“glancing on the pictured wall” with: 
a ruddy, cheerful glow. Freddy was 
snugly tucked up in bed, and Basil was 
occupying an arm-chair on one side of the 
fireplace, whilst his father sat opposite 
him reading “‘ Vice Versa” aloud to them, 
which vivacious story completely _ba- 

nished all remembrance of the ghost 
from the boys’ minds for the time being. 
At length towards eleven o'clock Fred 
could keep his eyes open no longer, and 
dropped off to sleep, when the admiral 
brewed some negus, drew up a little table 
on which he deposited tumblers, and a 
chessboard and set of chessmen, and 
tither and son commenced a game, the 
silence being unbroken save by the tick- 
ing of a clock on the mantel-piece and an 
occasional crackle from the blazing wood 
tire. The time slipped rapidly by, and 
the mystic hour Ht midnight was fast 
approaching. The butler had come to 
sy good night, the servants had Jong 
departed to their rooms, and a deathlike 
silence seemed to reign throughout the 
mnbling old house, which was full of 
mysterious dark passages, ancient cup- 
torrds, and lumber-rooms ; and in some 
pertsthere were quaint spiral stone stair- 
eases leading to turret-rooms, in one of 
vhich the admiral had fitted up a 
smoking-room in Oriental style, and in 
another there was a powerful astro- 
nomical telescope, the old officer being 
fond of sweeping the heavens when the 
lomy skies of his native country al- 
inwed of it. 

There is an uncomfortable sensation 
—which I suppose most people have 
«Xperienced—apt to creep over one when 

up late at night after every one 
as gone to bed, a feeling which 
harles Dickens has so well expressed in 
these words : “Clocks tick so loud when 
sou are sitting up alone, and you seem 

-if you had an under-garment of cob- 
wehs on. First something tickles your | 
nzht knee, and then the same sensation 
iritates your left. You have no sooner 
anged your position than it comes 
ain in the arms. When you have 
Jizeted your limbs into all sorts of odd 
“tapes you have a sudden relapse in the 
‘oe, which you rubas if to rub it off--as 
a is no doubt you would if you 
eald.? 

i: was close upon twelve when the 
“sniral succeeded in capturing one of 
Yasil's bishops, and at the same time 
sated “ check ” in a low tone. 

Oh, I say, what a duffer Iam! I 
dAln't see what you were up to, dad !” 

“You're safe enough for the present; I 
hoald bring my knights more into play 
2 l were you, they’re such useful pieces 
u-” 


se 


The admiral stopped abruptly, for a 
strange weird sound had smote upon his 
ear! He glanced at hisson. Basil had 
turned rather pale. 

There was the distinct and unmistak- 
able sound of a clanking chain in the hall! 

The noise seemed to approach nearer 
and nearer, and as it did so what appeared 
to be the sound of a heavy footfall became 
audible. To the anxious listeners it 
seemed certain beyond a doubt that 
some one was ascending the staircase 
trailing a chain behind him. 

The admiral glanced for a moment at 
Freddy. Fortunately the little fellow 
had not been aroused, and appeared to 
be in a deep sleep. 

Closer and closer approached the mys- 
terious ghostly visitor, till at length, on 
reaching the landing on which the master 
of the house’s bedroom opened, he ap- 
peared to pause. 

The admiral silently seized a loaded 
revolver that lay upon the mantel-piece, 
and depositing it in his pocket, signed to 
Basil to be cautious and quiet, and then 
drew stealthily towards the door, followed 
closely by the middy. 

Suddenly the rattle of the chain was 
again heard, and a kind of low sigh, 
which seemed to die slowly away in the 
distance. 

The tension on_ the admiral’s nerves 
was too much. He threw the door wide 
open, at the same time drawing his 
revolver from his pocket. 

The landing was deserted! The fire- 
light, and that from the lamp that was 
burning in the bedroom, streamed out 
through the open doorway and _ rendered 
everything outside distinctly visible, but 
it fell on no such gruesome spectacle 
as the ghost of Sir Richard Woollcombe, 
or of any other departed worthy. The 
spirit—if spirit it were—had exerted its 
supernatural powers, and apparently 
melted away with spirit-like evanescence 
through the solid walls of the Court into 
the starlit gloom of night which reigned 
outside. 

“This is extraordinary, certainly,” 
muttered Admiral Woollcombe, peering 
about in all directions; “I could have 
sworn there was some one here two! 
seconds ago. ‘Angels and ministers of 
grace, defend us!’ he added, solemnly.” 

Basil, who had armed himself with a 
stout walking-stick, had emerged upon 
the carpeted landing and was prodding 
about behind some old carved furniture 
that stood at one end. “ Hush!” he whis- 
pered, suddenly, “there it is again, dad!” 

Sure enough the eerie clank of the 
chain again became audible, and it now 
sounded as if it was being dragged up a 
flight of stone steps some distance away. 

“Why, it’s going up to my smoking- 
room,” said the excited admiral; “fancy 
a ghost smoking a hookah or rolling upa 
cigarette!” and, having hastily snatched | 
up a bedroom candle, and being closely 
followed by his son, he passed quickly 
through an open doorway on the opposite 
side of the landing and entered a passage 
which terminated in a door leading to 
another part of the house. Close to this 
door was another smaller one—now 
standing ajar—which opened upon the 
spiral stone staircase Tending to the 
smoking-room, and up the steps of which 
the supposed spectre was conjectured to 
have ieneaal his weary way. — All, how- 
ever, seemed to be silent, and the admiral 
paused at the half-open door for a 
moment to listen. As he did so, the door 


which closed the end of the passage was 
noiselessly and swiftly opened by an un- 
seen hand, and to the amazement of father 
and son a gaunt and ghost-like form, clad 
completely in white, glided through the 
doorway. Its eyes had a petrified stony 
look, and its face was of a ghastly pallor. 
In one hand was borne a dim light which 
threw a flickering, uncertain glerm upon 
the corpse-like face and white flowing 
drapery. 

dn an instant the admiral had snatched 
the heavy stick from Basil's hand, and 
aimed a terrific blow at the strange 
apparition, which started back in such 
terror and dismay that the light dropped 
from its nerveless grasp, and, with an 
exclamation of horror, it fell backwards 
to the floor with a thud which was too 
evidently mortal to admit of any linger- 
ing suspicion that the body which caused 
it hailed from another sphere ! 

“Why, father, it’s Robert ; how for- 
tunate you didn’t hit him!” exclaimed 
Basil, who had rushed forward to exa- 
mine the fallen spirit; “what can he 
have been doing here at this time of 
night 1?” 

Robert—for he indeed it was—soon 
recovered himself, and, in trembling tones 
and with an ashen pallor on his lips, ex- 
plained that, hearing a noise of some sort 
in the house, he had got out of bed with 
the intention of coming to arouse his 
master, as he thought it possible that 
burglars had broken into the house, and he 
was himself of a naturally timid disposi- 
tion. Coming suddenly on the admiral 
and Basil in such an unexpected manner, 
he had been too much taken by surprise 
to spenk, and, indeed, the former had not 
given him much time to offer an explana- 
tion ! 

“Somebody has gone up this staircase, 
Robert,” said the admiral, “and Master 
Basil and I are going to follow him up ; 
you'd better—” 

Thump, thump, thump, suddenly came 
from the room above, as if some one was 
sounding the floor to try and discover a 
trap-door. 

“More and more mysterious !” whis- 
pered the admiral, as he turned to ascend 
the staircase ; “however, he can’t well 
escape us now.” : 

No, he couldn’t escape, nor did he want 
to! He lay quite contentedly just inside 


| his master's smoking-room, thumping tho 


floor with his great tail in delight at 
hearing the admiral’s voice and footstep ! 
There lay “ Rajah,” the great St. Bernard 
dog, with his massive brass-studded 
collar, and a ponderous chain resembling 
a small cable, stretched on the floor 
beside him. 

The admiral and Basil burst into roars 
of laughter when they saw what had 
caused all the disturbance and fright. 
“Rajah” seemed quite unconcerned at his 
position ; he pave a sort of tiger-purr of 
approval, and rising from his recumbent 
position, gave himself a shake which 
caused the whole room to tremble, and 
made his chain rattle again and again ; 
then he came and nuzzled his cold damp 
nose into the admiral’s hand. 

“But how could he have got into the 
house?” exclaimed Basil, patting the 
animal's enormous head; “he’s always 
chained up in the yard.” 

“I'm afraid, sir, we servants are to 
blame for it all,” put in Robert, who had 
recovered his equanimity, but was shi- 
yering in his scanty garments. “There 
has been a good deal of talk in the ser- 
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wants’ hall of late about the burglaries at 
Axminster, and some of the maid-servants 


the butler and me 
sleep in the back kitchen these last few 
nights, and I expect the doors was left 
open ‘by mistake, and he got about the 
house. ver 
and it shan’t happen again.” , 
“Well, well, Robert,” said the admiral, 
good-naturedly, “ 
punished by the fright you've had, and 


I’m sure we're very sorry, sir, : 


i 


i bed, or 
' Basil an 
yard, as we are dressed.” 


| venture just detailed, and before leadin, 
: the canine delinquent away to his kennel 


I think you’ve been | the admiral led him to the boy's bedside 


; and gave the youngster a shake. 


you had a narrow shave of having your | 
i head broken into the bargain, for I 
were so nervous like, that to quiet them | thought it was some one playing a prac- 
reed to let Rajah | tical joke. Now you'd better go off to 
ou'll catch cold, and Master | d 
I will chain Rajah up in the 


Freddy had not awoke during the ad- 


“What's the matter?” asked Fred, 

sleepily, as he opened his brown eyes in 
some astonishment. _‘‘ Why, what’s Rajah 
| doing, here? Am I late for breakfast, 
ad?” 
“Not exactly, my boy,” laughed his 
|father; “it’s just struck midnight, 
' and we've brought the ghost to be intro- 
} duced to you! He’s got a chain and 
all complete, you see !” 


(To be continued.) 


A SOLDIERS 


By C. M. ARCHIBALD. 


STORY. 


CHAPTER V.—ACTIVE SERVJCE—THE BATTLE OF ALMA. 


W? 


that difficulties 
had been ar- 
ranged 
Russia, and 
that we were 
ordered home; 


sea, bound for 
Varna. When 
we got there we 
found theallied 
armies were 
embarking for 
the Crimea,and 
we were de- 


to the front, as 
the senior re; 
ment of th 
Fourth 
sion. 

A few days later the fleet sailed ; and 
on the 14th of September, 1854, the first 
of our troops landed in the Crimea. We ! 
did not land till the 18th, and we passed j 
the night on the seashore, without tents, 
and with no extra covering but our blan- | 
kets. Next day we had_a fatiguing j 
march, but we sighted the Russians, and \ 
our advanced guard exchanged shots | 
with them. en we bivouacked for | 
the night we knew that a battle was | 
imminent. 

In the morning we learned that the | 
Russians were occupying a strong posi- 
tion about two miles off, on the Beights 
above the River Alma, and that there was 
to be a combined attack by the British 
and French armies, covered by the guns 
of the fleet. Our hearts beat high with 
expectation, but the 20th was not des- 
tined to take a prominent part in the | 
events of that memorable day. Our} 
division formed the reserve; and the 
First Division, which we supported, left 
us nothing to do. 

There was a great deal of time lost 
through the French not doing their 
work so promptly as had been arranged 
(they found it not so easy as they had 
imagined), and though the fleet opened 
fire about half-past ten, it was one o'clock ! 
before our infantry was engaged. 


EN we we amused ourselves with conjectures as | 
reached | to what was going on. It was a lovely 
Malta there | day, reminding usof an English summer ; 
was a rumour /and as we lay on the hillside, whiling | 


' conflict. ‘ 
! As our leadin; 
| their attack, an 


; like hounds on the leash. 


“They talk about ‘Death or Glory’ 
boys,” said a soldier one day ; “it strikes 
| me there's more death than glory.” 

| “Ay,” answered another, “and death 


away the time, it was difficult to believe | without the glory.” 
ar- | that on the other side of the hill thou- 
with | sands of men were meeting in deadly 


Our men got thoroughly disheartened, 
and grumbled a great deal, but for all 
that they did their work well. I was 


divisions developed | blessed with a good constitution, and I 
the firing increased | managed to pull alon 
but, after coal- | and its area extended, we got restless, ably. capta " 
ing, we put to} and longed to be at the enemy ; we felt | company officer in the regiment, took an 


pretty comfort- 
My captain, who was the senior 


interest in me, and I was made a corporal 


At last we saw a headquarters aide-de- | before I had eight months’ service. I 


camp ride up to our general, Sir Georg: 
! Cathcart ; there was a bustle among th 
| divisional staff ; we were called to “at- 


| tention,” and when our brigadier shouted 


was a general murmur of delight. Up 


‘ing up before us. The French were 


| side, fighting inch by inch, and now and 
‘again making a desperate rush. We 
| longed to join our gallant countrymen, 
ancle to share their glory ; but marching 
short distances in  quarter-distance 


to do. 

When at last it was seen that the Rus- 
sians were retiring, and that the red- 
coats had possession of the hill, and the 
British colours were flying over the Great 
Redoubt, a loud cheer rang over the field 
of battle. 

“They'll want us now,” cried our bri- 
gadier, “to follow up the enemy.” 

But no such order came. Eventually 
we were moved farther down the slope 
of the hill, and, to our astonishment and 
noortification, we were ordered to break 
off and bivouac for the night ; and there 
we remained for three days. 

“There’s a blunder somewhere,” I 
heard _an officer say. 

And a blunder assuredly there was. 
Had we pushed on, the enemy might have 
been crushed, and the Crimean War have 
ended in a few days. 


CHAPTER VI.—BEFORE SEVASTOPOL— 
WOUNDED—HOPES REALISED. 


No one who went through the Crimean 
War can forget his sufferings. The 20th 


Our regiment, meanwhile, was placed | 
in a hollow under the brow of a hill, and ; 
s we could not see the tield of battle, ; 


got its share of the hard work, and con- 
tributed its quota to the hospital and the 
burying-ground. 


column, and then halting, was all we got | 


e | was very proud, I can tell you, when 1 
e | actually found myself in command of two 


' men, relieving sentry. 
We had hard, wearisome work in the 


out, “The brigade will advance!” there | trenches, but the officers roused a spirit 


' of emulation amongst us, and we all tried 


lighted to find : the hill we went, and down on the other | te doourbest. After tive months’ service 
we were to go ' side, the whole scene of the battle open- | as corporal I was made a sergeant, and 


as several non-cominissioned officers were 


i- i massed on the right; and the British, in | receiving commissions, I hoped that my 
e | along, extended line, were pushing down | ambition would soon be realised. I was, 
Divi- | to the river, and clambering up the other | therefore, inclined to court danger that 


‘I might win distinction. The distinction 
‘was unexpectedly thrust upon me, and 
| Loften questioned whether it was com- 
' pensated by its cost. 

One stormy night in October, 1855, 1 
commanded an_ outlyin; icket. — For 
some time the Russians fad been giving 
us little trouble, but, somehow, I had a 
prosentiment that something serious was 

rewing, so I kept my men on the alert, 
and I was constantly going the rounds. 

About one o'clock in the morning, as I 
was approaching a little knoll, some 
Russians sprang upon me, and, levelling 
their bayonets, they muttered in broken 
English, and signed to me to surrender. 
Had I surrendered, the advanced picket 
would have been cut off, and our out- 
posts driven in. My life depended on 
| my answer, but in an instant I had fired 
my musket and shouted to my men tc 
turn out. Next moment I lay uncon- 
scious on the earth, blood flowing frow 
my temple, and from a bayonet wounc 
\in ny left arm. 

When I recovered consciousness th 
Russians, in considerable force, wer 
hurrying past me, their officers shoutin, 
excitedly. It was evident my picket ha 
been driven in, but the fring from th 
British lines, and the sound of the bugle 
and drums, showed me that my efiort 
had not been in vain. The Russians the 
seemed to get blocked, they hesitate 
and, despite the threats and appeals | 
their officers, they turned,amd were soc 
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in retreat. Watehing my opportunity, I 
sprang up, and shouting, “Come on, 
Twentieth !” L made a thrust at a Rus- 
sian ofticer, and sent my bayonet through 
hin. ! 

The sound of an English voice in the | 
middle of the Russians was acknow- 
ledged by a hearty cheer from my men, 
and they soon came swarming up ; but 
we hada hard time of it till reinforce- | 
ments reached us. Then the Russians 
came on again ; the roar of the musketry 
became deafenmg ; there was a long and 
obstinate stru; ale often hand to hand ; 
but suddenly I felt a sharp pain in im, 
right ankle, and I dropped to the ground. 
Half an hour later the conflict ceased, 
our men again victorious; but I lay for 
hours, suffering intense pain in ny head, | 
my arm, and my ankle, chilled by the , 
pelting rain, and occasionally uncon- 
scious. 

I was thoroughly exhausted when, 
early in the forenoon, I heard a voice, 

“There's a sergeant here, sir ; he's still 
living,” and 1 found myself in the hands 
of the field hospital statf. 

After a careful examination, the sur- | 
geon told me there was a bullet in my 
ankle, and he could see no help for it but | 
to amputate my foot. I was so over- | 
come that I fainted ; and when, recover- | 
ing consciousness, 1 found myself being ' 
carried on a stretcher, I was afraid to 
ask, “Is my foot off?" The bearers told ! 
me that only my head and arm had been | 
attended to, as I was too weak to undergo ! 
an operation. 

When I got to the hospital there was a 
-discussion among some of the surgeous | 


. tation was not necessary 


_ unfit for further service. 


| general, he said, had made 


as to whether my foot could be saved. A 
blunt old Scotsman declared that ampu- 
,and said, if they 
left me to him, he would pull me round. 
For weeks—in fact, for months — it 
seemed as if the well-meaning Scotsman 
was wrong; but he had made up_ his 
mind, he said, to save my toot, and he 
did it, though my ankle ever afterwards 
weak, and i 1] sometimes painful. 
As I lay in hospital I was tortured by 
the thought that, even if my foot was 
saved, I might be lame for life, and I 
would he discharged from the anny as 
My whole life 
would thus be a bitter disappointment. 
But my old captain, who now com- 
manded the battalion, came to see me, 
and he cheered me up. _ 1 was astonished 
when he told ime | had been the means of 
saving the British army from a serious 
disaster. They had learned from the 
prisoners that the Russians had planned 


a sortie on a large scale, and, in his re- | 
commander-in-chief, our | 
‘general had stated that it was largely ' 
! owing to the vigilance of the advanced 


port to the 


picket, and the gallantry with which 
they had held the Russians in check 
until reinforced, that the division had 
been enabled to occupy a strongly en- 
trenched position, from which it inflicted 
severe slaughter on the enemy. 1! 
inquiries 
about me, and had readily approved the 
colonel’s suggestion that I should be 
recommended to the commander-in-chief 
for a commission. 

I could hardly believe my ears. From 
the depths of despair I was suddenly 


The | 


| yaised to the blissful consciousness that 
| the object of my ambition was practically 
i realised. A severe attack of pain in my 
; ankle checked my jubilation, and J almost 
_ feared the colonel might think “What's 
the use of giving a commission to a lame 
man?” But the old doctor came, and when 
I told him of the colonel’s proposal, and 
of my own fears, he patted me on the 
shoulder, and said, “Take your comnis- 
sion, my boy; you'll be all right yet,” 
and, turning to the colonel, he said, “ It’s 
the best medicine you could give him, for 
he’s been fretting todeath. He'll makea 
good otlicer, and be a credit to your regi- 
ment.” 

I was afterwards removed to Scutari, 
where I lay for some weeks making a 
very tedious recovery. While there 1 
received a letter from the adjutant in- 
forming me that the commander-in-chief 
had approved the generai’s recommenda- 
tion, and that he had submitted my name 
to the Horse Guards for an ensigncy. He 
added the hope that I would soon be able 
to rejoin the regiment. 

The surgeons told ine that my early 
return to the Crimea was out of the 
question, unless I wished to be lame for 
, life, and that complete rest and a sea 
voyage were necessary. I was conse- 
quently invalided home. 

When I got to Netley I found I had 
been duly gazetted to an ensigney, and 
when removed from the sick list I re- 
ported myself at the Regimental Depot, 
and, obtaining leave of absence, I gladly 
| returned home to my mother and sisters. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ET(., ETC. 


T it would be a pity to miss, and xo for a 


PART II. 


but in the evening, when the merriment was 


HERE is one true story of Windsor which | took place, and great were the rejoicings ; ; cellors gazed at cach other, and the feather. 


jless one walked off without revealing his 


minute or two let us get back to Berkshire. | at its height, there suddenly appeared among 
The story is of King John—that cruel king | the revellers the angry Zulma, come in search 
who in such restless fashion moved about the | of her betrayer. In her hand she bore two 
country that he seems to haunt every castle | daggers, both of them poisoned. Making her 
init. His name, by the way, was not John n 


\ identity. 

‘One strange arch there is at Arundel. It 
; has no keystone, and yet it holds the weight of 
; the great square tower. Under the east end 


at all, but Jehan, but as only the pedantic 
would now so speak of him, let us content 
-ourselves merely with a hint of the true state 
of the case. One of the families on whom 
his wrath fell heaviest was that of De Braose, , 
the last of whom he made away with under , 
terrible circumstances. After many perilous 
escapes Maude de Braose and her son fell 
into his hands. He sent them to Windsor, | 
and there locked them up in a dungeon with 
asheaf of wheat and a piece of raw bacon 
for their only food. Then he left them, and | 
on the eleventh day, when the cell was ' 
-opened, they were found starved to death. 
One of the chief seats of these De Braoses 
was Bramber Castle in Sussex, not far from 
Steyning, and in the church adjoining is 
shown the tomb of Eustace de Braose and 
Alice de Bouverie, of whom a very strange 
tale can be found in the local histories. 
Eustace and Alice were engaged to be mar- 
ried when the knight started on the Crusade. 
In his wanderings abroad he met the fair | 
Zulma, and in her company forgot all about } 
his faithful Alice. It was only for a time, | 
however, and Eustace started for home, | 
leaving Zulma as “the girl he left: behind | 
him.” He came to Bramber in safety, and, | 
keeping silence as to his infidelity, arranzed | 
his marriage with his first love. The wedding | 


| way through the crowd, she stood in front of 


, & raving maniac. 


! beloved of excursionists. 


netted over to cage in the owls, Eighty 


: shown over it. 


‘of the castle is a vault in the chalk 14 feet 
‘high, 21 feet wide, and 66 feet in length, 
from which John Mot escaped in 1404. Be- 
one of the daggers, and the knight accepted | fore he was out of bounds he was sighted and 
it. There was an awful catastrophe. Eustace ; chased. He just reached the chapel dvor, 
stabbed himself, Zulma stabbed herself, and and clutching the ring, claimed sanctuary. 
across them, completing the figure of au H, | The pursuers heeded not hisery, and drag;ed 
fell the fainting, screaming bride, henceforth ; him back. One of them boasted of what he 
The story is so dramatic | had done, and the secret getting abroad a 
that it has been frequently used with different great stir was made by the ecclesiastics. The 
names, but there seems no reason to doubt ‘ captive was set free, and the men who had 
that the events really did take place at ! dragged him from the door were adjudxed 
Bramber Castle. ! guilty of sacrilege, and sentenced to go on a 

A short walk from Bramber is Arundel, | pilgrmage to Chichester, and to be ‘‘ fusti- 
Arundel looks best ' gated” five times through the church at 
at a distance; what we see of it is mostly , Arundel. 
modern. ‘The old keep is now an aviary,; The last siege of Arundel was by the 
Parliamentarians, under Waller, who drained 
j the pond and so emptied the wells; and thus 
\ deprived of water the garrison surrendered in 
January, 1643, not, however, before some 
had got away across the river in a boat of 
raw oxhide, 

Arundel did not always belong to the 
Howards. Their immediate predecessors, the 
| Fitzalans, made a name for themselves in 
: history. Richard Fitzalan was the second in 
command at Sluys, in 1340, that sanguinary 
| defeat which none dare announce to the 
French king. At last the jester undertook to 
tell the news. ‘‘ What cowards those En- 


the conscience-stricken Eustace. ‘“ Take this 
one, and I will take the other!” She held out 


years ago hither came Lord Eldon, then Lord 
Chancellor of England. He happened to be 
in the town, and having an hour to spare 
strolled up to the castle and asked to be | 

The servant, ignorant who | 
the old gentleman was, took him about as if | 
he had been an ordinary visitor, and told his 
usual stories as he went. At last they came 
to the owls, which were duly admired, one 


ir, and we calls him the Chancellor, 
because he louks so very wise!” The Chan- 


The Boy's Owy Paper. 


qlishare!” he said. ‘“ How?” asked the king. 
“Because they had not courage to jump over- 
wanl as we did at Sluys.”” Two hundred 
years afterwards there was another great 
Fitallan, Henry, who stormed Boulogne and 
did so much towards putting Mary on the 
throne ; and who, proving as devoted a sub- 
ject’of Queen Elizabeth, immortalised him- 
self by presenting her majesty with the first 
yair of silk stockings seen in Envland. 

But the most famous of the earls were the 
Albinis, who caine before the Fitzalans, and 
who held the high office of Chief Butlers of 
this realm. 


Conqueror for his distinction. He was the 
collector of wine dues, and his duties were 
simple indeed under William’s system of col- 
lection. No gauger was required in those 
days. ‘Take the best cask of wine before 
the mast, and the best cask abaft the mast,” 
and the king; was content. With the second 
Albini the Queen of France fell in love. She 
gave a tournament in order that he might 
havea chance of distinguishing himself, and 
he availed himwelf of the chance by killing off 
her best man. She invited him to a banquet 
and proposed to him. He declined on the 
ground of a prior engagement to the Queen 
of England! The French queen took him 

for a walk in the garden, and led him to a 

cavein which she told him a lion was kept. 

Albini said he feared no lion ; whereupon the 

ueen pushed him in and locked the door. 

le wrapped his cloak around his left arm 
and thrust his right hand into the lion’s 
mouth and tore out his tongue; and then 
making his way out of the cavern he sent up 
the tongue to the queen with his compliments, 
and hurriedly lett for London to marry 
Adeliza, the widow of Henry Beauclerk. He 
was made Earl of Arundel, and hence the 
tongueless lion in the Arundel arms, 

Uf the last of the Albinis there is another 

curious story. At the coronation of Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry 111., the chief butler’s duties 
had to be done by deputy, owing to that 
otticial being at the time under sentence of 
excommunication. Edmund de Abingdon, 
thea Archbishop of Canterbury, had claimed 
the right of hunting in every forest of 
England. Arundel had its forest, of course, 
for does not every Sussex rape have its forest, 
tiver, and castle? But Hugh de Albini re- 
cogmised no such right as claimed by the 
archbishop, and warned him that all tres- 
yassers would be prosecuted in the words of 
the legrend that has endured, exuberantly, to 
oor own day. De Abingdon, however, defied 
him ; and one day Hugh caught his Grace in 
full career, drove him off the premises, and 
seized the dogs. The archbishop was furious 
and excommunicated the earl straight away ; 
hut an appeal was sent to Rome and the 
sentence was revoked. 

It was an Albini who was in command of 
the hundred and forty knights at Rochester 
«hen that castle was besieged by King John, 
whe at last reduced the garrison by starva- 
tiem, and a legend survives of how the wicked 
xing owed his life to the commander's 
cletmency. One day a crossbowman on the 
testtlements caught sight of him well within 
range. Telling Albini of his intention, he 
took aim, but the kni cht struck up the cross- 
bow, saying the king’s person should be held 
racred. The crossbowman objected that such 
a chance would never again occur of ridding 
the country of a tyrant; but the knight re- 
mained tirm in his refusal and John was per- 
mitted to retire unhurt. John seems to have 
inen such a picturesque villain that no one 
cared to get nd of him. 

Even after Richard’s departure for the Cru- 
sades, when the curious regency of Pudsey 
and Longchamp was in existence, his con- 
sfdiracies almost cost him his life. He tri- 
umphed, however, over Longchamp, as Long- 
«hamp had over Padsey ; but when the, to 
‘una, anything but good news of his brother's 
«uprsonment came, he so conducted him- 
seit as to again earn Richard's enmity. 


! The first of the rank was Wil- | 
liam de Albivi, who was indebted to the ; 


‘groaned at the traitor and shouted, ‘Oh, 


When Richard appeared on the scene all | 


seemed over for him, and his flizht to Nor- 
mandy was undertaken in despair. sunt 
when matters looked quite hopeless his 

eded, and A ct sub- | 
and | 


mother inter hen by 


abje 
mission he was pardoned by his brother, 
retained his life and liberty. 

There is another story of Rochester which 
we may as well have before we leave the | 


Medway. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, having | 
surrendered to William Rufus at Pevensey, | 
undertook to put Rochester, then held by 
Eustace of Boulogne, at the king’s disposal. 
The offer was merely a new device of the 
hishop’s to gain a fresh footing in the country, 
for he so arranged inatters with Eustace as 
to be taken prisoner by him, and from the 
castle—under compulsion, as he said—began 
a new treaty with the king. Rufus saw 
through the very transparent scheme, and 
laid siege to the artful conspirators. The 
castle eventually surrendered, reduced by 
starvation, The terms were arranged by 
Odo. Among them it was agreed that no 
bands were to play as the defenders marched 
out, and that they should be greeted with 
respectful silence. As soon as the bishop 
appeared, however, the instruments struck 
up fortissimo, and the soldiers in chorus 


for a halter to hang him!” to the music of 
which wild fantasia Odo of Bayeux dis- 
appeared from Kent. 

Ve have seen that Rochester was captured 
from the barons by King John ; it soon after- 
wards was taken from him by Lewis the 
Dauphin, who came, at the invitation of the 
barons, to the ‘‘land of Peter,” as the Pope 
claimed it should be called, in order to drive 
out the excommunicated king. In the south- 
eastern corner of the present ruin there isa 
round tower, which was built in the place of 
& square one destroyed in John’s first siege. 

In the days of Henry 111. there was a grand 
tournament in the fields to the south-east, 
memorable as being perhaps the only one in 
which the winners were all Englishmen. 
Later on Simon de Montfort came up against } 
the castle and burnt the bridge with fire- | 
ships, but after a week’s effort he drew off j 
to London, and thence to Lewes, where he ! 
fought the royal army to better purpose. 

One custom peculiar to Rochester was to 
hang out a banner every St. Andrew’s Day, 
when the tenants were expected to bring in 
their rents. If the money was paid during 
the flow and ebb of the tide all was well, but 
should the unfortunate tenant be delayed till | 
the tide turned he had to pay double, and the 
amount was doubled at each return while the 
banner was flying. 

Rochester Was built by Gundulf on an old 
stronghold. Gundulf, as is well known, was ; 
the builder of the Tower of London and also | 
of Malling, the oldest Norman_ military 
building in England. Malling in these days | 
is best famed as the home of Fuller Pilch the ! 
cricketer. A quaintold place it is, clustering 
round the foot of the great tower. And close 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 87.) 


Problem No. 149. 


By 0. Nemo. 


er 


White te play, and mate iu threo (3) moves. 


SOLUTIONS. 

PRoBLEM No. 144.--], B—Kt 7, Ktx Kt 
(ora). 2, R—B 4 (ch.), K takes either R. 
3, R—K 4 mate.—(a) KtxB. 2, R—K 4 
(ch.), K moves. 3, R—B4 or Kt—B 6 ace. 
mate. 

PrRoBLEM No. 145.—1, R—Q 8, B—kt 4 
(or a, b, c,d). 2, Q—BS (ch.), KtxQ. 3, 
Kt—K 5 mate.—(«) B—Kt 2. 2, Q—-B 5 
(ch.), KtxQ. 3, Kt—Q 4 mate.—(b) Bx P. 


2, Kt—K 7 (ch.), K—B 2. 3, R-Q B 8 


mate.—(c) Kx Kt. 2, Q—B 5 (ch.), K moves. 
3, Kt mates.—(d) P—B 6. 2, P—K 4, any 
move. 3, Kt—R 5 mate. 

PROBLEM No. 146.—1, Q—Kt 6, any move. 
2, PxRP, or Rx P, or Kt x P, mate ace. 

PROBLEM No, 147.—1, Q—R 5, Bx B (or 
a, b,c, d,¢,f). 2, Q—K 8, Kt—B sq. (or g). 
3, Q—Q 8 (ch.), K or BxQ. 4, Kt—K 6 or 
Kt—K 8 mate. (g) K—Q 3. 3, Q—Kt 8 
Ach), K—B 4, 4, Kt—K 6 mate.—(«) B— 
kt3. 2, Kt—K 6 (ch.), K—Bsq. 3, Q— 
K 8 (ch.), and 4, Qx B mate.—(b) Kt—B 2. 
2, Q—Kt 4, B-K B4, 3, QxB, and 4,Q 
or Kt mates.—(c) B—Kt sq. 2, Q—K 8, P. 
B4. 3, Q—Kt 8 (ch,), and 4, Q—Kt 7 or 6 
mate.—(d) Q—Q 7. 2, Kt—K 6 (ch.), K. 
Bsq. 3, Q—K 8 (ch.), and 4, Qx Q mate.— 


by we get to the middle ages on Offham :(c) P—B4. 2, Kt—K6 (ch.), K—B3. 3, Q 
Green, for there as large as life is a genuine ; —K 8 (ch.), and 4, Qx Kt mate.—(/) K— 
uintain with which the rustics used to amuse } 3} sq. 2, Q—K 8 (ch.), and 3, Q—Q 8 mate, 


themselves. This is West Malling. It is of 
South Malling that the table-ra,ping story 
is told. When Becket’s murderers fled from 
Canterbury they stopped for the night at 
Saltwood Castle. From Saltwood they came 
to South Malling, and to rest themselves 
took off their armour and laid it on an old 
oak table. While they were conversing near 
the fire the table suddenly began to move, 
and kicking in the air, threw off with a crash 
the murderers’ arms and armour, The things 
were replaced, and again the table threw 
them off. And the lesend affirms that the 
oak would not rest until it was free from the 
weight of the arms that had shed the bishop's 
blood. 
(To be continued.) 


To Chess Correspondents. 

D. R. F. (Tottenham.)—The two games 
show a slight improvement upon the former 
one. 

H. J. A. (Bolton.)—The problem is impos- 
sible of solution, as the Kt can check at Q 4. 

W. M.—It was discovered only three years 
azo that the Q cannot always win against a 
P at the sixth square, for in the following 
position: White, K at K 7, Bat KR 8, Pat 
K B2; Black, K at Q 85, P at Q 6, White 
plays first, and draws. You will find that at 
the critical moment the K stands ia the way 
of the Q. 


“ta 


: 


pe 


BLOEMFONTEIN (South Africa).—Use a porcelain jar. 
Take a concentrated solution of zine chloride, dilute 
it with one and a half volumes of water, and heat it 
to boiling point. If there is a precipitate re-dissolve 
it by adding a few drops of hydrochloric acid. Take 
as much powdered zinc as the point of a knife will 
hold, and throw it in, when your jar will be coated 
with zinc, Now add the chloride or sulphate of 
nickel until the liquid is distinctly green, and then 
throw in the stirrup-irons and bit, having previously 
cleaned them well. With them also throw in some 
few scraps of zinc. Boil them in the solution for 
twenty minutes, and in that time they will be suffi- 
ciently thickly plated for all practical purposes. 
Wash them well with water, and clean them up 
with chalk, 


TEACHER. —The subject was treated in full in “Alone 
at Sea,” in the Summer Number for 1835. There 
are many books on both subjects. Mr. MacGregor's 
yoyages were published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co, Canoes are much cheaper than yachts. 


Sprno.—To obtain a batting average you add together 
all the runs obtained during the season, and divide 
by the number of times the batsman was out. 


AN OLD Boy.—To silver a barometer scale take a 
quarter ounce of nitrate of silver, dissolve it in a 
tablespoonful of water, add to it four ounces of 
cream of tartar and ten ounces of powdered table 
salt ; stir this well together and make it into a thick 
paste with water. Clean your scale thoroughly with 
fine sandpaper, and rub on the silvering with your 
finger. Rub it’over with some wet whiting, wasn it 
in clean water, dry it in sawdust, and varnish it with 
thin white hard varnish. 


Doves asks us if the chain attached to the casket 


or is it in existence in some museum or family reli- 
quary? We shall be glad to know for his satisfac- 
tion and our own, 


SoLDERO.—For appointments in the band you apply to 
the commanding offier of the regiment. 


T. H. R. CRAtG.—1. Boiled oil and a little litharge will 
make canvas waterproof, 2. Oil cricket-bats with 
raw linseed-oil, and do not use too much of it. 
3. No sail on Indian canoes ; paddles only are used. 


, BoTANIsT.—There is a book with illustrations of the 


flowers published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Its title is ‘‘ Flowers of the 
_ Field.” AS a more advanced book try Henfrey's 
“Botany,” published by Van Voorst. Professor 
Oliver's “‘ Elementary Botany” is published by Mac- 
millan and Co, 


G. G, N. and Sorprer.—Get a “ Guide to Sandhurst,” 
published by Clowes and Sons, of Charing Cross, and 
the other military booksellers, 


G. WINTHROP.—Sigillaria is one of the huge club 
mosses found fossil in the carboniferous rocks. The 
fossil known as Stigmaria was its root. For the 
whinchat see our articles on birds. Red Spider is 
really a tick, Acarus telarius. 


J. 8. F.Buy a copy of the “British Journal of Pho- 
tography,” or the “Photographic News,” and select 
from the advertisements. 


“©. HAGREAVES. — Apply to the Registrar, London 


University, Burlington Gardens, w. He will send 


you prospectus of examinations. 


Lancasumrg Lap and T. B. J. The Boy’s Leisure 
Hour” is not, and never has been, issued by the 
Religious Tract Society. The mere look of the paper 
should have shown yon that it is of the same class 
and origin as the other publications you say you 
have discontinued. 


Duow DvoLty.—The stamp is a Congo Association 
one. The King of the Belgians is the nominal chief 
of the Association, and hence his head appears on 
the stamps, 


AN AFFLICTED FATHER.—See ‘A Week on the 


Thames” io the third volume, and there have been 
many such views since. 


JINGLE —The shellac is dissolved in alcohol of specific 
gravity 0°83, ard wormed till it is dissolved. Ani- 
mal charcoal. coarsely powdered is then added, 
to form a thin paste. The flask containing the 
paste is then made almost airtight and exposed to 
the sun's rays for a fortnight, when it will have 
changed to light brown. ‘This is then filtered through 
a double-sided funnel, When diluted with alcohol 
the shellac is colourless. 


PROFESSIONAL.—You should apply to the secretary of 
the Middlesex County Cricket Club, P. M. Thornton, 
Esq., United Universities Club, Suffolk Street, Ww. 


ConNWALL.—We never advise readers as to their in- 
vestments. Wait till you are of age before you 
raise any question as to the money. 


A Mopri-MAKER. —Step the mast about sixteen 
inches from the bow—say two-fifths of the load 
water-line. By ‘length overhaul” we presume you 
mean “length over all”? 


A. R. Fisner.—Your proposed snil-plan for the ice- 
‘yacht would be unworkable. The fewer sails yon 
have the better; and the sloop-rig given with the 
Trixie is by far the best for model purposes. Yon 
have only got to increase the sails in proportion to 
the increased length of boom and bowsprit. 


containing Bruce’s heart was buried with the casket, | 


BENJAMIN ASCROFT LIDDELL is requested to commu- 
nicate with his father through Frauk Hough, Bootle 
Village, Liverpool. 


E. W. (Rouen.)—Wash the coins in vinegar or in dilute 
sulphuric acid, and dry them in sawdust, 


J. HERBERT.—Apply personally at the Mercantile 
aouine Office, St. Katharine’s Docks, near the 
‘ower, 


C.eSAR.—The pennies of 1864 are worth exactly one 
penny each, and the halfpennies of that year ar 
worth two a penny. These facts may be strange, 
but they are true. 


Purk WATER.—Let the block of charcoal stand in the 
sunshine for some hours. 


CANADA.—Apply to Mr. Street, newsagent, of Corn- 
hill ; or go to the Canadian Court at the Colonial aud 
Indian Exhibition at South Kensington. 


N. MAcDONALD.—1. The ‘Mr. Woods travelling about 
in a caravan full of insects, and that you may go ani 
see them if he happens to be in the place where juit 
are, but only unless you take in the B. 0. P. regu- 
larly,” is, we suppose, some remarkable version of 
Dr. Stables’s tour in the Wanderer, for which see 
the last Summer Number. 2. All readers of the 
paper can join in the competitions. 


Vet.—Write for information as to examinations to the 
Secretary of the Royal Veterinary College, Great 
College Street, Camden Town, N.W. 


H. W. H.—Apply to the Secretary, Home for Working 
‘Lads, Whitechapel Road, &. 


J. R. C—The plate of British Orchids was in Part 
63, and can be sent direct to you through the post 
for eightpence. 


F. C. P.—The speeches were published in a shilling 
volume by Routledge and Co. 


T. F. D.—The wages of farm hands in Texas are from 
twenty to thirty dollars a mouth. In California 
they are higher, and the climate is more suited t 
Englishmen. In all cases the wages include board 
and lodging, so that once you get there, and—what 
is not so easy—get a place, there can be uo doubt 
you would be better off in a financial sense. 


R. G. M.—The article on “The Boomerang, and how 
to make it,” was in the April part for 1882. 


SALLy.—For information as to the Cape Movnted 
Police apply to the Agent-General for Cape Colony, 
7, Albert Mansions, Victoria Street, s.w. 


CUTGRAVE.—We had an article on the Eighty-one Tov 
Gun in the March part for 1882. - 


E. M. L, H.—The questions given in the Civil Service 
Examinations can he obtaiued from Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; or Mr. Stanford, Charing Cross; ¢! 
any first-class bookseller. $ 


Brrp CaGE.—The articles on Making Bird Cages were 
in the March and April parts for 1883. 


PROGRESS.—You should attend special classes in the 
subjects in which you are deficient, and then got! 
the university from “private study.” The othet 
course is unusual, and would subject you to cou: 
stant annoyance. ‘The professions, +trictly so-calle4, 
are the Navy, the Army, Law, Medicine, Letters, 
and Art; but to these there are now added so mauy 
ways of earning a living that it is difficult to dra 
the line. As a rule a profession is a vocation i! 
which you use your head more than your hand= 
while a trade is the reverse. Of course the occti 
pation of the middleman—the mere buying au: 
selling and living on the differeuce—is also a trade 
and in many people's eyes the only trade worth call 
ing so, The trade of a country is the work claime( 
by the middleman. 


LFS.—To make “salt cat” mix together a qual 
y of old lime, gravel, and salt. 


X. ¥. Z.—There is no copyright in a drama—theré 
stageright. Dramas are generally kept in mao) 
script during the first “run,” If you wish to pri 
your drama you make it a book, aud the copyrisl 
of a book belongs to him who writes it until he 
transferred it to a publisher, 


ErIQueTTE.—1. Pray take your hat off every time 
see the lady. It is a graceful exercise, and it kee] 
the head cool. 2. It is not an invariable nor des! 
able custom to grunt out “granted” when yot 
pardon is begged ; but it is considered civil to =! 
something pleasantly as a sign that the apology 
spprectated, and that there is nothing much anil 
after all. 


E. 0. C.—To keep dried plants from being destroy’ 
by insects you should wash them over with a so! 
tion. That in use at Kew consists of corrosive su 
limate one ounce, carbolic acid one ounce, met!: 
lated spirits one quart, all mixed together. TI 
mixture is a poison, so you must use it carefully. 


C. BuRD.—1. It is under consideration, 2. Here is 
genuine German paste for chaffinches and smi 
birds generally. Take a Swede turnip (which can | 
kept through the whole year by burying it in sand 
‘a cool place), grate it fine, immerse some crumb 
white bread in water, squeeze it dry, add a handf 
of barley-meal, and mix all together in a pestle a! 
mortar, Five parts rape and one part canary is t! 
best seed food for chaffinches. Do not forget th 
rape-vil is castor-oil, and that the seeds have a sit! 
Jar tendency to be laxative, so that a little bruis 
rice is good occasionally 
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A DOG WITH 
BAD NAME. 


By Tatsot BAINEs REED, 


Author of “‘ Reginald Cruden, My Friend 


Smith,” ete, ete. 
CHAPTER VitI.—“I KNOW A 
BANK.” 


oNAH TRIMBLE may not have 
J been a genius of the first 
water, but he was at least wise 
enough to know that he could 
not both have his cake and eat 
it. His discovery of Jeff 
villainy was a most appetising 
cake, and it wanted some little 
self-denial to keep his own coun- 
sel about it and not spoil sport by 
ringing his mine until all the 


SF 
trains were laid. 


“It was in vain the wretched Jonah howled and called for mercy.” 
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-\nother consideration, moreover, which 
prevented his taking immediate action 
was that Jeffreys was extremely useful at 
Galloway House, and could not be spared 
just yet—even to the gallows. Ina few 
months’ time, when the good name of the 
school, which had rapidly risen since he 
came upon the scene, was well estab- 
lished, things might be brought to a 
climax. Meanwhile Jonah Trimble would 
keep his eye on his man, read his “ Eu- 
gene Aram,” and follow up his clues. 

This came of being stuck-up! If Jef- 
freys had not given Rimself airs, and in- 
sinuated himself into the good graces of 
his pupils, and failed in reverence for 
Jonah himself, Jonah would never have 
thought of suspecting him. Now see 
what he had brought on himself ! 

With which reflection Jonah fell into a 
balmy sleep and dreamt he and the book- 
seller were burying the corpse of Teddy 
on that bank at the roadside, while 
General Monk and Mr. Julius on tri- 
cycles were pursuing Jeffreys round and 
reund the Minster, and gaining on him 
at every round. 

Jeffreys awoke on the following morn- 
ing with a feeling of oppression on his 
mind which for a little time he could not 
define. It was not his guardian’s words, 
bitter as they had been ; it was not the 
insolence of his fellew-usher, intolerable 
as that was becoming. No; when at last 
his wandering thoughts came in and gave 
the trouble shape he feund it took a much 
more practical form. He was in debt 
seven pounds to Mr. Frampton. It never 
occurred to him to wonder whether Mr. 
Halgrove had been telling him the truth 
or not, nor to his unbusinesslike mind 
did it occur that his guardian, as the 
trustee responsible for what money he 
once had, was liable for the debt, how- 
ever much he might like to repudiate it. 

No; all he knew was that Mr. Framp- 
ton was owed seven pounds, and that he 
himself had nothing, or next to nothing, 
to pay. By hard saving during the six 
months he had manage to save a sove- 
reign, but of this only last week he had 
spent the greater part in boots and 
clothing. Now his worldly wealth con- 
sisted of four shillings ! 

He was down early that morning, and 
was relieved to find that Mrs. Trimble 
was in the parlour alone, without her 


son. 

The good lady was in an amiable mood. 
The school was getting on, and something 
told her that it was not greatly due either 
to her own exertions or the influence of 
Jonah. Therefore, being a mathematical 
old lady, she subtracted herself and Jonah 
from the present school staff and came to 
the conclusion that Jeffreys must have 
had a hand in the improvement. 

“ Young man,” said she, in reply to her 
assistant’s greeting, “you’ve been with 
me six months. Are you comfortable?” 

“ Pretty well,” said yofive s. “I’m very 
Yond of my boys,.and I always get on 
zomfortably with you.” 

The mathematical dame once more 
vent to work, and answered, “ You and 
Jonah don’t hit it, I suppose. You don’t 
‘snow Jonah, young man. He may not 
be easily satisfied, but he’s a gentleman.” 

“T’m sure,” said Jeffreys, to whom this 
tribute seemed the last he should expect 
to hear bestowed on his amiable fellow- 
usher, “I try to get en with him, and 
shall go on trying. 

eS That's right,” said Mrs. Trimble, once 
more shuddering at the prospect of being 


left :ort-handed. “ What I was going to 
say tc you was, that now you've been 
here six months, and are not a forward 
young man, and don’t drink, I shall raise 
your wages and give you thirty shillings 
a month instead. of twenty. How will 
that suit you?” 

“You are very kind,” said the grateful 
Jeffreys, with a tremble in his voice 
which quite moved the old lady’s heart, 
“it will be very acceptable.” 

“Very good. You need not mention it 
to Jonah,” added she, hurriedly, as that 


young gentleman’s footsteps were heard j 


that moment on the stairs. 

The only difference which the uncon- 
scious Jeffreys was aware of in the con- 
dugt of Jonah Trimble towards himself, 
was that the young gentleman was a 
trifle more hectoring and a trifle more 
facetious than before. 

For instance, after breakfast and 
before the boys began to arrive he 
strutted up to Jeffreys with a clothes 
brush, and said, 

“Just give me a brush.” : 

Jeffreys gave him a brush. There was 
no reason. why the little grandee should 
not be tidy if he wanted. 

“You're rather in a mess,” said he, as 
the dust began to fly. 

“Am I?” replied Jonah with a sneer. 
“Were you ever in a mess?” 

“ Often.” 

Jonah laughed pointedly. 

“You're not in a mess now, of course?” 

“T don’t think so; but perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind giving me a brush. 

This was unexpected and put Jonah 
out for a moment. 

“Do your own dirty work,” 
“and let me alone.” 

“With pleasure,” said Jeffreys, losing 
patience and tossing the brush down on 
the trble. ; 

“Vick up that brush at once, sir, and 
pet ic in its place quietly,” shouted the 
ittle pedagogue, red in the face. 

e 


said he, 


reys replied by walking moodily | 


out of the room, crestfallen at having 
lost his temper, and wondering if he 
would ever be able to bear irritation like 
this with equanimity. - 

The cheery greeting of Freddy, and 
Teddy restored his mind to its balance. 
“Good morning, Jeff—jolly old Jeff— 
we've been out on the tricycle. It’s 
nearly all right—the hind wheel comes 
off if you go too fast, but the others stick 
on like anything. asn’t it a stunning 
lark putti ig it right 1” 

“Tt was,” said Jeffreys. “I must come 
up again and see what can be done with 
that rascally hind wheel, or you'll be 
coming to grief.” 

“Thanks, Jeff, do come; and father says 
you're to come to tea next time.” 

“Yes, and I’ll show you my new desk,” 
shouted Freddy ; “such a splendid blot- 
ting-pad in it, Jeff.” 

And so they rattled on; and Jeffreys 
felt it like the sunlight breaking out 
from behind the clouds. 

“Now then,” said he, presently, when 
the other boys began to troop in, “it’s 
time we began werk. Geography first. 
We're all going a trip to Russia, boys, to 
see what sort of place it is.” 

Teddy, who_was in the first class, 
watched the Russian explorers rather 
enviously as they mobbed their teacher 
down to the farther end of the room. 

Another person whem the spectacle b; 
no means delighted was Trimble. t 


passed his comprehension how the boys | 


| could preter Jeffreys to himself; and it 
| made his gorge rise to see this designin 
villain there talking and chatting to his 
class as if he were the most innocent crea- 
ture upon earth! Jonah would stir up 
that happy family on its tenderest point. 
He walked up to the geography class 
with a scowl, which nobody heeded, so 
wrapped up were they, teacher and 
taught, in their lesson. 

“ Freddy Rosher,” said he, “ 

Freddy bounded. 
| Scared face. : 

“How old are you?” demanded the 
master. 

“Nine and a half sir,” faltered the boy, 
| like one confessing a terrible crime. 

“All right, you’re too old for this class 
—come up to mine.” 

Poor Freddy gazed at him a moment 
with a bewildered stare; then taking a 
long breath, he began to cry. 

If Jonah, inst: of watching the boy, 
had paid a little attention to J effreys’ face, 
he would have noticed something there to 
make him decidedly uncomfortable. As 
it was he rather enjoyed the effect he was 
: producing on the infant mind of Master 

ly. 

“Oh, please, sir,” blubbered the boy, 
“don’t take me away, let me stay with 
Je—Mr. Jeffreys, sir. I'll be good, sir; oh 
dear, eh dear !” 

“Stop your noise, sir, and do what 
you're told,” said Jonah. 

“But, sir—” i 

“Do you want your ears pulled, sir? 
Go and stand on that bench for an hour, 
and if you say another word you'll be 
caned.” 

Jeffreys heard all this in a kind of 
stuper. He guessed instinctively tbat 
the blow was aimed as much at himself 
as at the little boy; and his temper 
vanished in An instant. How he wished 
that Jonah would have struck the béy, 
or laid his hand on him, that he might 
have flown at his throat ! : 

“Are you going to take Rosher from 
my class?” he said, hoarsely. 

“Go on with your work, Mr. Jeffreys, 
and don’t interfere with me.” 

“ Are you going te take Rosher out of 
my class ?” 

Jonah looked round at him, startled at 
the look on his face and the suppressed 
fury of his voice. 

“OF course I am—he’s too old for this 
class,” replied he, with a trace of uneasi- 
| ness in his voice. ; 

Jeffreys shut his book up with a slam 
and rose from his chair. 

“What are you doing? what do you 
want?” exclaimed Jonah, turning pale 
and retreating a step or two. 

“You can take the whole class,” said 
Jeffreys, walking to the door. 

“Look here, Jeffreys, don’t make a 
fool of Ffourselt Come back! do you 
hear? The young idiet can stay in your 
class! What's the use of making all this 
fuss?” 

Jeffreys without a word came back to 
his chair and epened his book. 

His boys, Freddy among them, crowded 
round him, and in another minute the 
class was away in Russia as if nothing 
had happened. 

If Jonah Trimble had known how to 
foam at the meuth, he would prebably 
have chosen the present occasion for 
indulging in that performance. As jt 
was he glowered first at Jeffreys, then at 
Freddy, then at the rest. of the boys; 
and walked back to his place—chalking 


stand up.” 
to his feet with a 
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up a terrific retribution some day all 
round. 

“Oh, Jeff,” gasped Freddy as soon as 
he was gone, “whatever would have 
become of us if you’d really gone? Were 
you really going away 1” 4 

“T don’t know, old chap,” said the 
master, “ what I was going to do.” 

“Promise you won't go away,” implored 
the boy. : f 

“Yes, Mr. Jeffreys,” chimed in a dozen 
others, “promise you won't go.” 

Poor Jeffreys! He had never guessed 
how fond they were of him. There 
flashed across him the vision of that wan 
boy’s face at Bolsover—and_ he wondered 
tie would these think if they knew 
all! 

“Tl stay as long as Mrs. Trimble keeps 
me,” said he. ° 

There was a pause. Then an old- 
fashioned lad of an_ historical turn of 
mind observed, “I wish this was Queen 
Mary’s reign and Trimble was a Pro- 
testant !” 

The sigh which echoed this aspiration 
was too deep to be reasoned with, and 
Jeffreys felt constrained to use his 
authority to transport his hearers once 
more to Russia. 

This little incident, trivial as it may 
seem, made a considerable impression on 
the little mind of Jonah Trimble. It had 
revealed even to his slender intellect that 
just at present it would be extremely 
awkward for Galloway House if Jeffreys 
went “on_ strike.” He was a good 
teacher and manager ; and his boys were 
devoted to him. Of course when a boy 
gees home from schoel full of the praises 
of his teacher, his parents are pleased too, 
and think well of the school, and tell 
their friends what_a nice place it is for 
boys, and so on. It is a good advertise- 
ment, in fact. Besides, with Mrs. Trimble 
so lazy, and Jonah himself so unattractive, 
it would involve a good deal of trouble 
all round if Jettreys deserted it. They 
knew by experience that young fellows 
of good education did not as a rule jum 
at the situation of second usher in Gal- 
loway House. And they knew, also, 
something of the horrors of a prolonged 
vacancy in their staff. 

So Jonah, on the whole, considered he 
had had a narrow escape of overdoing it. 
In a month or two, when the name of 
the school was well up, they would be 
able to do without the miscreant who 
served them as under-master. Mean- 
while there was plenty to do in getting 
up “Eugene Aram” and tracking out. 
the threads of the mystery of Mr. Julius 
and the beokseller. 

_ He was rather relieved when Jeffreys, 

immediately after school, shut himself 
up in his own room, and remained there 
studying for tle rest of the evening. | 
The proceeding favoured a little idea of 
his own, which was to revisit the spot 
where he had tied his beotlace the even- 
ing before, and see if an examination of 
that fatal spot would threw any fresh 
light on his investigation. Accordingly, 

after tea he sallied forth with o trowel 
in his coat pocket. It was rather a 
dismal expedition, for it rained, and there 
was a cool breeze. The lane was muddy 
even in the roadway, and on.the banks 
it was a mire. Still Jonah was too full 
ef his mystery seriously to mind the 
weather. 

He trudged .up and down the lane, 
sharply scrutinising the hedge for his 
bootlave. For a long time his persever- 


ance was unrewarded. At length, how- 
ever, his eye detected the welceme flutter 
of a bright tag among the leaves, and he 
recognised the scene of last night’s damp 
siesta. 

He clambered up on to the bank, re- 
gardless of his garments, and commenced 
an anxious scrutiny. The bank itself 
showed no signs of a “mystery.” Even 
the traces of Jeffreys’ visit to it the night 
before were obliterated by the soaking 
rain. The field on the other side was 
equally unsuggestive. Jonah trampled 
around in circles on the young corn, but 
never a pistol, or a rusty knife, or a 
bottle of poison, did he discover. 

Yet he had heard the villain say dis- 
tinctly, 

“ This was the very place.” 

He scrambled back rather crestfallen 
on to the bank. It was getting dark, 
and the rain came down ceaselessly, yet 
so strong was his certainty that here 
he should discover the evidence he was 
looking for, that for another half-hour he 
plied his trowel diligently. Sometim 
when it struck on a stone or the roots o: 
a bramble, he trembled with anticipa- 
tion; and once, when groping under a 
hedge his hand suddenly encountered a 
de: 4 rat, his hair literally stood on 
end. 

He began to get nervous and uncom- 
fortable. The night became suddenly 
dark, and the wind whistled all sorts of 
weird tunes among the trees. Jonah did 
not exactly believe in ghosts; still, if 
there were such things, this was just the 
night and just the place for the ghost he 
was looking for to take its walks abroad. 
He did not like it, and began to wish he 
was safe at home. The bushes round 
him began to rustle noisily, and a gate in 
the field swung to and fro with an almost 
human groan. He fancied he could des- 
ery wandering lights and white gleams 


in the darkness, and the vague conscious: | 


ness of something coming nearer and 
nearer. 

At last, with a great effort, he roused 
himself from his moist seat, and leaped 
down from the bank into the lane. 

The instant his feet touched the road 
he was conscious of a low growl, and next 


moment found himself pinned, with his ; 


back to the bank, by a furious dog. 

His yell of terror had mingled with 
the wind for a couple of minutes before 
he became aware of the red glow of a 
cigar in front of him, and behind that 
the dim countenance of the man whose 
talk with Jeffreys he had overheard the 
previous evening. 

“Oh! Mr. Jubus,” he howled; “help 
me. Call him off; I shall be torn to 
pieces.” 

“And pray how come you to know the 
name of m dog,” said Mr. Halgrove ; 
“eh, my little highwayman ?” 


“Please, sir, ’m not a highwayman. I} 


was only looking for something on the 
bank. Oh! Mr. Julius.” 

“ My dog is not used to be called Mr.,” 
replied Mr. Halgrove. 

“Oh, I—I thought that was your 
name,” whimpered Jonah, not daring to 
stir an inch fer fear of incurring the 
renewed resentment of the deg. 

“And pray how came you to think my 
name was Julius?” said Mr. Halgrove, 
becoming interested. 

“Oh! please, sir, wasn’t it you that 
was talking to Jeffreys last night in the 
Minster yard ?” 

It was too dark for Jonah to see Mr. 
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Halgrove’s eyebrows go up at this unex- 
pected question. 

“ Julius, come in, sir. So you know 
the gertleman I was speaking to yester- 
day,” said he, coolly. “What did you 
say his name was?” 

“ Jefireys, sir. He’s an—” 

Jonah pulled up. This man, whatever ° 
his name was, was Jefireys’ accomplice. 
Jonah felt he must net commit himself. 

“JT beg your pardon,” said Mr. Hal- 
grove, noticing the abrupt pause. 

“T was saying—it’s—it’s rather a wet 
night, sir,” said Jonah, making a move to 
walk on. 

Mr. Halgrove snapped his fingers to 
Julius, and next instant the wretched 
Jonah was pinned again to the bank. 

“What did you say he was?” asked 
Mr. Halgrove, lighting a fusee. 

“Oh, please, sir, please call him off 
My assistant, sir.” 

“Oh! your assistant—in what? High- 
way robbery ?” 

“No,sir. In teaching asehool. Please, 
sir, do call him off.” 

Mr. Halgrove paid no heed to the 
entreaty, but proceeded to extract nume- 
rous particulars as to his ward’s conduct. 
and mode of life at Galloway House. 

“So he’s taken to minding little boys, 
has he? and you are hisemployer? You 
are aware that you have a treasure, of 
course ?” 

Even Trimble was not so dense as to 
miss the sneer with which this inquiry 
was made. It emboldened him consider- 
ably. 
“T dislike him; so does ma. We con- 
sider him a dangerous character.” 

Mr. Halgrove laughed. ~ 

“What makes you think that?” 

“There's a—oh, sir, pleasc call off the 
dog mystery about him. He’s—” 

“Is that the reason you spied on him 
yesterday ?” 

“No, sir-—that is—” for at that moment 
Julius growled—* yes, sir. I thought if 
there was anything wrong it was my 
duty to the school to know it, sir.” 

“ Exemplary epaesesue | And now 
you know it? Eh?” 

“ Well, sir, I have my suspicions.” 

“No! And what might your suspi- 
cions be 1” a 

“Oh, sir,” replied the wretched Jonah, 
feeling like a bluebottle on a pin, “ 
believe he’s a murderer in hiding. I 
really do.” 

“Clever little ferret ! 
that out, have you?” 

“T feel no doubt about it,” said Jonah, 
plucking up a little confidence. 

“Pon’t feel any. When and where did 
the interesting event take place?” 

“Oh, you ceuld tell me that better 
phen I can tell you,” stammered Trim- 

le. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Halgrove, his eye- 
brows going up ominously im the dark. 

“Of course I shouldn’t—that is—I 
should never dream of getting you—into 
trouble, sir.” 

Mr. Halgrove took his cigar out of his 
mouth and stared at the speaker. 

“Td wait till you were safe away in 
America, sir—and even then I wouldn't 
let your name be known. you know, as 
an accomplice.” : : 

Mr. Halgrove put his cigat back into 
his mouth, and changed his cane from 
his left hand to his right. i 

“Fetch him here, Julius,” said he, 
stepping back into the middle of the 
road. 


You’ve found 
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It was in vain the wretched Jonah 
howled and called for mercy. 

“So you won't let my name be known 
as an accomplice! How very kind !” 

And he gave practical proof of his 
gratitude by caning Jonah till both were 
tired. 

“Now good night,” said Mr. Halgrove 
when he Tad done, “and thank you for 
a pleasant evening. I daresay Mr. Jeffreys 
will make up for any little cleficiencies on 
my part if you ask him. Ask him, with 
my compliments, to show you the little 
game he played with one of his old 
schoolfellows. Good night, Mr. Trimble. 
Wish him good night, Julius.” 

Julius once more pinned his affrighted 
victim to the bank, and then followin; 
at his master’s heels, left the bruised an 
bewildered Jonah to limp home as best 
he coutd. 

The day he had had yesterday had been 
nothing in comparison with to-day ! 

It was not till he found himself lying in 
bed next morning with a very bad head- 
ache that he had time to take in the 
present situation of himself with regard 
to the “ mystery.” 

There was no doubt of course now that 
Mr. Halgrove and Jeffreys had com- 
mitted a murder between them, and_ he 
now knew that the victim, “poor For- 
rester,” so the letter called him, was an 
old schoolfellow of the latter villain, and 
that the accomplice’s name was not Julius, 
which belonged to his dog. He also 
knew that Falius’s master had nearly 
repeated his crime on the person of 
Jonah himself, and was about to decamp 
for America in a day or two. As to the 
scene of the tragedy—both tragedies— 
he felt confirmed in his opinions that that 
lane—that bank—had witnessed the first 
as it had nearly witnessed the second. 
He further guessed—but, oh dear! his 
head was too bad to guess any more. He 
wished he had never set eyes on Jettreys. 
He wished the job of delivering the 
criminal—the two criminals (for Julius’s 
master after yesterday evening’s beha- 
viour could not be exempted) up to jus- 
tice devolved on any one else. He wished 
Galloway House was at Jericho, so that 
he might get the matter off his mind at 
once ; he wished—he wished his head did 
not ache so brutally ! 


In the school, meanwhile, there was | 
over that ; 


jubilation and_thanksgivin; 
eadache. Jeffreys, with the first and 
second class merged for the occasion into 
one, amazed Mrs. Trimble by the order 
and industry which he commanded. 

“The young man’s worth his money,” 
said the g lady, with a sigh of relief, 
for she had counted on losing her nap for 
that day at least, and was grateful 
beyond measure to find her fears disap- 
pointed. 

As for the first class, they got com- 
pletely spoiled by their day’s change of 
teacher, and vowed among themselves 
they would all become dunces in order to 
be put back in the second class. 

“T say, Jeff,” said Teddy, confiden- 
tially, as the school was being dismissed, 
“is there any chance of his dying? It’s 
been so ripping to-day without him.” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir,” said Jeffreys, 
in_a tone which astonished his blood- 
thirsty young confidant; “you're old 
enough to know better than talk like 
that. 

Teddy looked very miserable at this 
rebuke. 

“Don’t be in a wax with me, Jeff,” he 


said, appealingly. “Whatever would I 
do if you got to hate me?” 

Jettreys was not piock against this, and 
walked home with his two young friends, 
beguiling the way with cheery talk, 
which effectually dispelled the cloud 
which his passing anger had roused. 

On his way back he felt impelled to 
climb for a moment on the bank at his 
favourite spot. It amazed him to see the 


THE 


| round all torn up, and to find a trowel 
ying half bedded in the turf at the top. 
Still more did it surprise and perplex 
him to tind a penknife, which he recog- 
nised at once as belonging to Trimble, 
and which he distinctly recollected hay- 
ing seen in that hero’s hand during school 
the afternoon of the preceding day, What 
did it all mean ? 
(To be continued.) 


CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JULEs VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan, 


" “The Boy Captain,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—IN WHICH A NEW CHARACTER APPEARS. 


My 
I am worthy of 
thename! Iam forty years old, although 
I look but thirty, an y have a constitu- 
tion of iron, a healthy vigour that nothing 
can shake, a muscular strength that few 
can equal, and a digestion that would be 
thought first-class even in an ostrich !” 

They were listening! Yes! The riot 
was quelled at once by the, totally unex- 

cted fashion of the speech. Was this 
ellow a madman or a hoaxer? Whoever 
he was, he kept his audience in hand. 
There was not a whisper in the meeting 
in which but a few minutes ago the 
storm was in full fury. 


by (eee of the United States! 
name is Robur. 


And Robur looked the man he said he 
was. Of middle height and geometric 
breadth, his figure was a regular trap 
|zium with the greatest of its pal el 
sides formed by the line of his shoulders. 
| On this line attached by a robust neck 
there rose an enormous spheroidal head. 
The head of what animal did it resemble 
from the point of view of passional 
‘analogy? The head of a bull, but a bull 
| with an intelligent face. Eyes which at 
the least opposition would glow like 
| coals of fire ; and above them a perma- 
nent contraction of the superciliary 
‘muscle, an invariable sign of extreme 
energy. Short hair, slightly woolly, with 


“My name is Robur.” 
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metallic refiections ; large chest rising 
and falling like a smith’s bellows ; arms, 
hands, legs, feet, all worthy of the trunk. 
No moustaches, no whiskers, but a large 
American goatee, revealing the attach- 
ments of the jaw whose masseter muscles 
were evidently of formidable strength. It 
has been calculated—what has not been 
calculated {—that the pressure of the 
jaw of an ordinary crocodile can reach 
four hundred atmospheres, while that of 
ahound can only amount to one hundred. 

From this the following curious formula 
has been deduced :—If a kilogram of dog 
produces eight kilograms of masseteric 
force, a kilogram of crocodile could pro- 
duce twelve. Now, a kilogram of the 
aforesaid Robur would not produce less 
than ten, so that he came between the 
dog and the crocodile. 

rom what country did this remark- 
able specimen come? It was difficult to 
say. One thing was noticeable, and that 
was that he expressed himself fluent] 
in English without a trace of the drawl: 
ing twang that distinguishes the Yankees 
of New England. 

He continued : 

“ And now, honourable citizens, for my 
mental faculties. You see before you an 
engineer whose nerves are in no way 
inferior to his muscles. I have no fear 
of anything or anybody. I have a 
strength of will that has never had to 
yield. When I have decided on a thing 
all America, all the world, may strive in 
yain to keep me from it. When I have 
an idea I allow no one to share it, and I 
donot permit any contradiction. T insist 
on these details, honourable citizens, 
because it is necessary you should quite 
understand me. Perhaps you think I 
am talking too much about myself? It 
does not matter if you do! And now 
consider a little before xo interrupt me, 
as I have come to tell you somethin 
that you may not be particularly ple 
to hear.” 

A sound as of the surf on the beach 
began to rise alon, 
long in getting stormy again. 

“Speak, StrAnGer » 
dent, :vho had some difficulty in restrain- 
ing himself. 

And Robur spoke as follows, without 
troubling himself any more about his 
audience. 

“Yes! I know it well! After a cen- 
tury of experiments that have led to 
nothing, and trials giving no result, there 
still exist ill-balanced minds who believe 
in guiding balloons. They imagine that 
a motor of some sort, electric or other- 
wise, might be applied to their preten- 
tious skin bags which are at the mercy 
of every current in the atmosphere. They 
persuade themselves that they can be 
uiasters of an aerostat as they can be 
masters of a ship on the surface of the 
sea, Because a few inventors in calm or 
nearly calm weather have succeeded in 
working on an angle with the wind, or 
«ven beating to windward in a gentle 
breeze, they think that the steering of 
aerial apparatus lighter than the air is a 

‘racticahle matter. Well now, look here ! 

ou hundred, who believe in the realisa- 
tion of your dreams, are throwing your 
thousands of dollars not into water but 
into 5 ! You are fighting the im- 
possible !” 

_ Strange it was that at this affirmation 
the members of the Weldon Institute did 
not move. Had they become as deaf as 


the first rows of | 
seats—a sign that the sea would not be | 


said Uncle Pru- | 


“You are not Americans.” 


they were patient? Or were they reserv- 
ing themselves to see how far this auda- 
cious contradicter would dare to go? 
Robur continued : 
“What? A balloon! When to obtain 
the raising of a couple of pounds you 
require a cubic yard of gas. A balloon 


| pretending to resist the wind by aid of 


its mechanism, when the pressure of a 
light breeze on a vessel's sails is not less 
than that of four hundred horse-power ; 
when in the accident at the Tay Bridge 
you saw the storm produce a pressure of 
eight and a half hundredweight on a 
square yard. A balloon, when on such a 
system nature has never constructed 
anything flying, whether furnished with 
wings like birds, or membranes like cer- 
tain fish, or certain mammalia--” 

“Mammalia?” exclaimed one of the 
members of the club. 

“Yes! Mammalia! The bat, which 
flies, if I am not mistaken! Is the gen- 
tleman unaware that this flyer is a 
mammal? Did he ever see an omelette 
made of bat’s eggs 1” 


And the interrupter reserved himself | 


for future interruption, and Robur re- 
sumed : 


“But does that mean that man is to | 
give up the conquest of the air,and the | 


transformation of the domestic and poli- 
tical manners of the old world, by the 
use of this admirable means of locomo- 
tion? By no means. As he has become 
master of the seas with the ship, by the 
oar, the sail, the wheel, and the screw, so 


| shall he become master of atmospherical 
space by apparatus. heavier than the air 
| —for it must be heavier to be stronger 
than the air!” 
|. And then the assembly exploded. 
| What a broadside of yells escaped from 
all these mouths, aimed at Robur like the 
muzzles of somany guns! Was not this 
hurling a declaration. of war into the 
| very camp of the balloonists? Was not 
this the stirring up of strife between 
jjaone lighter” and “the heavier” than 
‘aur 

Robur did not even frown. With 
folded arms he waited bravely till silence 
was obtained. 

By a gesture Uncle Prudent ordered 

the firing to cease. 

| “Yes,” continued Robur, “the future is 
‘for the flying-machine. The air affords 
ja solid fulcrum. If you will give 
a column of air an ascensional move- 
ment of forty-five metres a second a man 
can support himself on the top of it if 
the soles of his boots have a superficies of 
only the eighth of a square metre. And 
if the speed be increased to ninety metres 
he can walk on it with naked feet. Or 
if, by means of a screw, you drive a mass 
of air at this speed you get the same 
result.” 

What Robur said had been said before 
by all the partisans of aviation, whose 
work slowly but surely is leading on to 
the solution of the problem. To Ponton 
d@Amécourt, La Landelle, Nadar, De 
| Luzy, De Louvri¢, Liais, Beleguir, Moreau, 
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the brothers Richard, Babinet, Jobert, 
Du Temple, Salives, Penaud, De Ville- 
neuve, Gauchot and Tatin, Michel Loup, 
Edison, Planavergne, and so many others, 
belongs the honour of having brought 
forward ideas of such simplicity. Aban- 
doned and resumed times without num- 
ber, they are sure some day to triumph. 
Tothe enemies of aviation, who urge that 
the bird only sustains himself by warm- 
ing the air he swells, their answer is 
ready. Have they not proved that an 
eagle weighing five kilograins would 
have to fill fifty cubic metres with his 
warm fluid merely to sustain himself in 
space t 

This is what Robur demonstrated with 
undeniable logic amid the uproar that 
arose on all sides. And in conclusion 
these are the words he hurled in the 
faces of the balloonists : 

“With your aerostats you can do no- 
thing—you will arrive at nothing—you 
dare do nothing! The boldest of your 
aeronauts, John Wise, although he has 
made an aerial voyage of twelve hundred 
miles aboye the American continent, has 
had to give up his project of crossing the 
Atlantic! And you have not advanced 
a abs not one step—towards your 
end, 


“Sir,” said the president, who in vain ! 


endeavoured to keep himself cool, “you 

forget what was said by our immortal 

Franklin at the first appearance of the 

fire balloon, ‘It is but a child, but it will 

grow!’ It was but a child, and it has 
rown.” 

“No, Mr. President, it has not grown ! 
It has got fatter—and that is not the 
same thing !” 

This was a direct attack on the pro- 
jects of the Weldon Institute, which had 
decreed, helped, and paid for the making 
of a monster balloon. And so proposi- 
tions of the following kind began to fly 
about the room: 

“Turn him out !” 

“Throw him off the platform!” 

“Prove that he is heavier than the 
air!” 

And many others. 

But these were only words, not means 
to an end. 

Robur remained impassible, and con- 
tinued, “There is no progress for your 
aerostats, my citizen balloonists ; pro- 
Bress is for flying-machines. The bird 

ies, and he is not a balloon, he is a piece 
of mechanism!” 

“Yes, he flies!” exclaimed the fiery 
Bat. T. Fynn; “but he flies against all 
the laws of mechanics.” ” 

“Indeed!” said Robur, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

And, resuming, “Since we have begun 
the study of the flight of large and small 
birds one simple idea has prevailed—that 
is to imitate nature, which never makes 
inistakes. Between the albatross, which 
gives hardly ten heats of the wing per 
minute, between the pelican, which gives 
seventy— ” 

“Seventy-one,” said the voice of a 
chaffer. 

“ And the bee, which gives one hundred 
and ninety-two per second—” 

“One hundred and ninety-three !” said 
the facetious individual. 

‘And the common house-fly, which 
gives three hundred and thirty—” 

“ And a half!” 

_ ‘And the mosquito, which gives mil- 
lions—” 


“No, milliards !” 


But  Robur, the interrupted, inter- 
rupted not his demonstration. 

“Between these different rates—” he 
continued. 

“There is a difference,” said a voice. 

“There is a possibility of finding a 
practical solution. When De Lucy showed 
that the stag-beetle, an insect weighing 
only two grammes, could litt a weight of 
four hundred grammes, or two hundred 
times its own weight, the problem of 
aviation was solved. Besides, it has been 
shown that the wing surface decreases in 
proportion to the increase of the size and 
weight of the animal. Hence we can 
look forward to constructing more than 
sixty contrivances—” 

“Which would never fly !” said secre- 
tary Phil Evans. 

“Which have flown, and which will 
fly,” said Robur, without being in the 
least disconcerted, “and which we can 


call streophores, helicopters, orthopters | 


—or, in imitation of the word ‘nef,’ 
which comes from ‘navis,’ call them from 
‘avis, ‘efs’—and by means of which 
man will become the master of space.” 

“Ah, the helix !” replied Phil Evans. 
“But the bird has no helix; that we 
know !” 

“So,” said Robur ; “but Penaud has 
shown that in reality the bird makes a 
helix, and its flight is helicopteral. And 
the motor of the future is the screw—” 


“From such a maladee 
Saint Helix keep us free!” 


sung out one of the members, who had 
accidentally hit upon the air from 
Herold’s “ Zampa.” 

And they all took up the chorus: 


“ From such a maladee 
Saint Helix keep us free!” 


with such intonations and variations as 
would have made the French composer 
groan in his grave. 

As the last notes died_ away in a 
frightful discerd Uncle Prudent took 
advantage of the momentary calm to 
say, 

x Stranger, up to now we let you speak 
without interruption.” 

It seemed that for the: president of 
the Weldon Institute shouts, yells, and 
catealls were not interruptions, but only 
an exchange of arguments. 

“But I may remind you, all the same, 
that the theory of aviation is condemned 
beforehand, and rejected by the majority 
of American and foreign engineers, a 
system which was the cause of the death 
of the Flying Saracen at Constantinople, 
of the monk Voador at Lisbon, of De 
Letur in 1852, of De Groof in 1864, 
besides the victims I forget since the 
mythological Icarus—” 

“A system,” replied Robur, “no more 
to be condemned than that whose mar- 
tyrology contains the names of Pilitre de 
Rozier at Calais, of Blanchard at Paris, 
of Donaldson and Grimwood in Lake 
Michigan, of Sivel and of Crocé-Spinelli 
of Eloy, and so many others whom it 
takes good care to forget.” 

This was a counter-thrust with a ven- 
geance. 

“ Besides,” continued Robur, “with 
your balloons as good as you can make 
them you will never obtain any speed 
worth mentioning. It would take you 
ten years to go round the world—and a 
flying-machine could do it in a week !” 

Here arose a new tempest of protests 


| longer at the least. 


and denials, which lasted for three long 
minutes. And then Phil Evans took up 
the word. 

“Mr. Aviator,” he said, “you who talk 
so much of the henefits of aviation, have 
you ever aviated 1” 

“T have.” 

“ And made the cenquest of the air?” 

“Not unlikely.” 

“Hooray for Robur the Conqueror !” 
shouted an ironical voice. 

+ “Well, yes! Robur the Conqueror! I 
accept the name and I will bear it, for 1 
have a right to it.” 

“We beg to doubt it!” said Jem Chip. 

“Gentlemen,” said Robur, and his 
brows knit, “ when I have just seriously 
stated a serious thing I do not permit 
any one to reply to me by a flat denial, 
and I shall be glad to know the name ot 
the interrupter.” 

“My name is Chip, and I am a vege- 
tarian.” 

“Citizen Chip,” said Robur, “I knew 
that vegetarians had longer alimentary 
canals than other men—a good foot 
That is quite long 
enough ; and so do not compel me to 
make yours any longer by beginning at 
your ears and—” 

“ Throw him out.” 

“Into the street with him!” 

“ Limb him !” 

“Lynch him !” 

“Screw him !” 

The rage of the balloonists burst forth 
at last. 

They rushed at the platform. Robur 
disappeared amid a sheaf of hands that 
were thrown about as if caught in the 
storm. In vain the steam whistle 
screamed its fanfares on to the assembly. 
Philadelphia might well think that a. fire 
was devouring one of its quarters and 
that all the water of the Schuylkill could 
not put it out. 

Suddenly there was a recoil in the 
tumult. Robur had put his hands into 
his pockets and now held them out at 
the front ranks of the infuriated mob. 

Ineach hand was one of those American 
institutions which are called revolvers, 
and which the mere pressure of the fingers 
is enough to fire—pocket mitrailleuses in 

‘act. ; : 

And taking advantage not only of the 
recoil of his assailants but also of the 
silence which accompanied it, 

“Decidedly,” said he, “it was not, 
Amerigo that discovered the New World, 
it was Cabot! You are not Americans, 
citizen balloonists! You 
Cabo—” 

Four or five pistol shots cracked out, 
fired into space. They hurt nobody. 
Amid the smoke the engineer vanished ; 
and when it had thinned away there was 
no trace of him. Robur the Conqueror 
had fiown as if some apparatus of avia- 
tion had borne him into the air. 

(To be continued.) 


are only 


A HELPFUL THOUGHT. 


“ T know not how my boyish life 
May life’s vast ends fulfil ; 
He knows—and that life is not lost 
That answers best His will. 


No service in itself is small, 
None great though earth it fill ; 


But that is small that seeks its own, 
And great that seeks God’s will.” 
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A Gerrvible Warning. 


‘oUNG Brown is as cocky as cocky can be, 
He’s got into Euclid, and says it is splendid ; 

He’s only commenced it, and so does not see 

The ‘ teazers” by which his new study's subtended. 
But some in his form are much wiser than he, 

They do not despise what is lying before ’um, 
They chuckle to think of his subsequent—glee 

When crossing the Pons asinorin, 


“Look here, my dear fellow,” says one, with a laugh, 
“You'll alter your tune when the time comes to try it; 
It’s all very well, you're too clever by half—” 
Says Brown, with contemptuous sneer, “I defy it! 
A man who could fail is no more than a calf; 
And as for good marks, why, I simply shall score ‘um, 
I don’t care a fig for your low ill-bred chaff, 
I'll settle the Pons asinorum.” 


They work through the first, second, third, and fourth ‘ prope.,” 
And Brown, with a smile, says they’re easy as winking ; 
They come to the fifth, and his lower jaw drops, 
‘Ah, well! this may need just a little more thinking.” 
He works for ten minutes, and then his work stops, 
“T pity those otliers, it’s certain to floor ‘um ; 
It’s only a mind such as sine that o’ertops 
The height of the Pons asinorum.” 


Next morning they stand up their Euclid to say, 
‘Two fellows are “ put on,” and don’t make a siumble. 
“Now, Brown, go on.”--But, ‘‘ Ac equals BA” 
Ts all the conceited young bragger can mumble. 
He looks at his boots, but he finds that won’t pay, 
The rafters above, he attempts to explore ‘um, 
They give not a hint his dismay to allay, 
He’s skewed o’er the Pons astnorun. 


“You'll write it out twice, and you'll say it again.” 
Brown tries, but, alas! he is skewed the next minute ; 
He: learns it once more, again mulls it, and then 
Believes, after all, there must be something in it. 
Half holidays see him a prisoner, when 
The rest are enjoying -their high cockalorum, 
Or football or rounders—and he with his pen 
Must write out the Pons asinorum. 


At length, when he’s worn to a shadow, young Jack 

Takes pity on him, and, with sympathy kindly, 
Explains it, and then puts him up to the knack 

Of finding his way where he’d wandered so blindly : 
He learns it at once, says it off in a crack. 

Half holidays lost, he’s no more to deplore ’um, 
And ne'er is he known, now he’s got off the rack, 


To joke at the Pons astnorum! 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


CHESS. 


(Continued from p, 111.) 


Problem No. 150. 6. B—Q3 P-K+t | R. B. (Hackney.)—The new Q cannot.give 
By W. Witiasts. i. B-Kt 5 (a) Castles mate in No. 141 when the K moves to Q 5. 
8. Bx Kt eae C. W. B. (Wellington, N. Z.)—The obser- 
9. Q-R 2 P—-KS ! vations in your letter of August 18th are all 
10. B—K 2 PxP correct. 
\ > x 
: 1a Bx (©) ae rE (2) Albert Cohn, 53, Mohrenstrasse, W., Ber- 
13. Q—K2 R_Q aq. () lin, is now selling the valuable chess library 
uu P-K B3(e) PoK 6 if) reat ca nac of Rome, consisting of 
15. R—Q sq. <t (ch. Ke f 
ie Px i e Sree J. B.—Two preblems in two and in five 
17. K—B xq. Rx R (ch.) moves, in which the white B is obliged to 
| 18 QxR Qx B (ch.) move to all the thirteon squares, wero com- 
19, White resi;ned. ae in 1877 and 1878. 
J. A.W. H.—Pleased to have. again re- 
i 2 ceived two problems from you after an inter- 
! NoTEs. ‘ val of several years. 


| WHITE. 6+6=11 pieces, 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


QUEEN’s GAMBIT. attack two officers. 


This gambit (2, P—Q B 4) was lately played 
between D. C. (White) and W. A. (Black), ‘ 
and was declined by the second player, be- | 
cause he did not take the offered Pawn at his 
second move. 


to win the game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. P—Q4 P—Q4 
2 P_QB4 P-K3 
3. Kt_Q B3 Kt-kK B3 
4. B-B4 B-Kts 
5. P-K 3 Kt—B3 


(a) White would have done well to take | 
the carelessly-offered K P with P. 

(6) An apparently clever but really careless 
| move, for White might now castle, and then ' 
win the Kt with P. 

(c) White does not look far enough, other- 
wise he would see that the Q will next time 


(d) The B should rather have taken the Kt, 
and the Q would have won the R. 
(c) R to Bsquare would have been the move 


(f) Again missing the chance of taking the 
Kt with B, checking. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


E. B. S. (Hampstead.)\—Try K—B 5 as 
| answer to 1, Ktx P in No, 141. 


| PG LR —Correct, but too simple. 


F. H. G. F,—Solution of 138 correct. 

A. T. N.—The game of seven moves shows 
that beginners ought to be watchful against 
double checks. 

D. 8S. M.—The Evans gambit is the best 
of the three games, 

W. A.—You ought to have won against 
D. C. with 13, B takes Kt cheek. 

E. H.—Your giuoco piano against D.C. 
was pretty well played up to the 26th mave, 
but about the one against A. W. J. you 
wonld do well to consult the ‘‘ Chess Guide.” 

G. B. R.—The law of one Q is supported by 
Philidor, Barbier, and other authors, and we 
agree with a player who observed Inst month 
that eight officers for each playe: is enough 
for sixty-four squares. _- 
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IN SEARCH OF THE JEANNETTE. 


Fr August, 1879, the Arctic explering 
steam *r /eannette sailed from San Fran- 
“cisco on her ill-fated voyage toward the North 
‘Pole. Nothing was heard from her during 
-1880, and early in the spring of 1881 prepara- 
‘tions were made to send out a relief expe- 
sdition. The United States steamer Alliance 
‘was selected for the purpose, her battery’ 
removed, six months’ supply of provisions 
‘stored, and an extra supply of coal taken on 
‘board. On the 17th of May she sailed from 
‘Norfolk, Va., under orders to cruise to the 
northward of Spitzbergen, and push her 
‘search for the missing explorers as thoroughly 
as possible during the Arctic summer. The 
‘following narrative has been furnished by a 
amember of the expedition, Passed Assistant 
-Engineer Jefferson Brown, U.S.N. :— 


We arrived at St. John’s, N.F., on the 
“24th of June, meeting there the ty of 
Lieutenant Greely, U.S.A., bound for Lady 
Franklin Bay. Keplenishing the coal supply, 
‘we sailed June 29th for Reykjavik, Teeland’ 
On the 8th of July the lofty snow-capped 
‘mountains were sighted, and the next day 
‘the Alliance steamed into Faxa Fiord, the 
Airst American man-of-war to visit this re- 
~markable island. At the north side of the 
sentrance stands Snaefell Yokel, an extinct 
volcano, rising a perfect cone 4,600 feet above 
the sea; in summer covered by a dazzlin; 
dayer of snow and ice to within a few hund: 
feet of the base, where it spreads out like a 
-silver fringe over the dark rocks. For pure 
sirand atmospheric effects, Iceland in summer 
is unsurpassed. : 

The evening we arrived at Reykjavik 
Smoking Harbour) was warm and clear, and 
‘as the sun, in its almost horizontal course, 
passed behind Snaefel Yokel, we witnessed a 
sunset of great beauty. The light clouds and 
‘distant mountains became blazing gold, while 
\the nearer were dark purple with violet- 


a 


First View of Spitzbergen—Horn Sund Tind. 


coloured mists floating in” the valleys, the | the main thoroughfare, on their way to the 
white cone towering above all, with deep blue | Lutheran Church, we saw many women, who, 
sky asa iB if not handsome, had the finest of complexions, 
ding the next day, Sunday, at the long, | light hair, and pink cheeks. All wore the 
narrow pier, extending from the black beac! er-coloured Icelandic costume, with the 
of volcanic stones and pebbles, we entered the | national flat cap (hufa). Some of them had 
town, founded more than one thousand years | gay-coloured shawls thrown carelessly over 
ago, and now the capital of Iceland. On | their heads. 
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— 


‘The Icelandic women have preserved the 
national characteristics of their dress for 
That for ordinary 


uany hundred years. 


Lutheran Church 


rear consists of plain, dark, woollen mate- 
tal, the waist made somewhat like a vest. 
Hom a flat cap, worn a little to one side, 
tans a black silk tassel, reaching to the 


‘houlder, bound in the middle by a metal | 


‘and The full dress is more elaborate, the 
-k-band, sleeves, and front, down to the 
wust, being ornamented with leaves and 
tere in gold and silver, with a broad 
elt of metal phates hinged together, frosted 
ad engraved, and having pendent ornaments 
‘tv much resembling those worn in England 
slay. The ‘Faldr” (head-dress), made of 
if white muslin, high and projecting in 
ont, with a white veil depending from the 
vk and reaching the ground, completes the 
tame of an Icelandic lady attired for high 
vial occasions. ‘The men in the eleventh 
atury wore a tunic, white leggings bound 
zh lacing to the knee, and metal belt with 
tanents. To-day the farmers wear a home- 
an sloth noe unlike Batteraut,- and the 
*xpeople the ordinary European dress. 

Walking through the streets, where no 
Tiaze has ever passed, one is impressed 
i the tidy appearance of the houses, as 
. as the cleanliness of the streets. With 
«exception of a few recently-constructed 
“, the dwellings and warehouses are 
‘im structures and have a peculiar flat 
“srance from the absence of lintels er any 
“ting surfaces. The interiors are com- 
rable, cleanly, and as well ordered as any 
~‘erous farmer could desire. Much of the 


hants, who In winter return 3 
stated to be 


vummer the population is 
“ot two thousand. 

{nz Governor’s house is an antiquated 
tare of wood, and opposite to it, fronting 
“square, stands the Parliament House, 
aest building in Iceland. It is of quite 
m construction, built of rough-cut 
te, two storeys high. Standing imme- 
in front is a statue of Thorvaldsen, 
“elandie sculptor. The Parliament, or 


collectors are appointed to fifteen districts, 
and meet the farmers at certain designated 
Each district is governed by a petty 


weeks. It is composed of thirty members | 
elected in Iceland, who hold office six years, 

and six appointed by the King of Denmark, pire. 
| Judge. 
: The church shown in our illustration, and 
| which dates back to the ninth century, is 
built of stone and stucco, and contains nothing 
| remarkable in its dark, gloomy interior, ex- 
cept a baptismal font presented by the sculp- 


The Icelandic “ Hufa,"" or Cap. 


tor Thorvaldsen, who is said to have been 
born at sea, but who claimed Iceland as his 
native place. 
| An expedition to the nearest hot spring, a 
shallow stream flowing over a pebbly bed, 
| with jets of hot water and steam issuing from 
who hold over, if, from any cause, the Parlia- | it, demonstrated that the temperature ranged 
ment is dissolved. The ‘thirty elect six of | from 180 to 190 degrees Fahr. Where fuel is 
| their number to serve with the Danish mem- | so searce Nature has bountifully provided a 
| bers, forming an Upper House. In 1874, | public Jaundry, and here, on Saturdays—the 
when the new charter was granted by Den- | Icelandic wash-day—maids and matrons of 
mark, the Icelanders protested against this, | the town may be seen utilising it for that 
among other of its provisions, as being no | purpose. As it is at a distance from the 
advance toward their much-desired indepen- _ town they take with them coffee and eggs, 


at Hammerfest. 


My 


Icelandic Lady in Full Dress. 


which they cook in the hotter jets, Salmon, 


dence, as all legislation may be prevented by r 
once so plentiful, are now caught only in 


the absence of the Danish members, two- 


thing,” which meets at Reykjavik once 
two years, continues in session six | 


streams protected by law and leased or sold 


thirds being required to form a quorum. Tax 
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to individuals. The Laxa River, a snow- | the unfortunate chickens roost, and the store 
water torrent, about five miles out of town, ‘of peat and the few culinary utensils oceupy 
is owned by Mr. Thomsen, a Danixh mer- the remainder of the limited space. On 
chant, who gave us a pass to fish in the pre- 


used, the great desideratum being heat at 
the smallest expenditure of fuel. What these 
huts must be when the drifting snow compels 


serve. A number of fine salmon were taken, 
and trout were plentiful. ! p 
The market is supplied by means of weirs | 
or boxes placed in the middle of small cas- 
eades, up which the fish jump in ascending 
the stream. Innumerable torrents of this 
cLaracter cross the roads and trails, and 
serve to vary the monotony of treeless plain< 
of broken lava and barren mountains. The 
farmhouses (Bie) differ materially from those 
of the town, being built of lava blocks, with 
a turf covering for the roof, secured by flat 
stones, to prevent displacement during the 


violent winter storms. | 


A bae is about twelve feet in width by: Hammerfest in May. 


twenty in length, but the larger ones com- | 
prise several of these buildings joined to- 
gether, then including outhouses for the either side of the pas ay there are ¢ 
storage of cattle, fodder, fuel, and produce. ! generally two rooms, one side’ being used : 
The low entrance at the gable extends for storage purposes, the other for sleeping 
through the Jenyth of the building, terminat- ‘apartments. ‘These rooms have a bed or 
ing at the kitchen, where a raixed hearth, : bunk on each side, raised about two feet 
about three feet high, supplies all the arti. above the hard ground floor, each bunk | 
ficial heat. ‘The chimney, simply a hole accommodating several persons, A hole cut 
through the roof, allows part of the smoke to . through the wall, opposite the only window, | 
escape, and admits a few rays of light to that | and stopped by a plug, is intended for venti- | 
end of the building. Alongside the fireplace , lation, but they told us that it is seldom 


the occupants to close all the openings, an: 
the stifling smoke, such smoke as only pea 
can make, combines with the odours of hiv 
stock and dried fish, may better be imayinu 
than experienced. Turf, the only fuel, i 
dug in ali parts of the surrounding lowland: 
sometimes from the surface, but often from 
depth ot ten or twelve feet, evidenced by th 
deep pits along the roadside. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TALE OF A DONKEY. 


“I will undertake to find the lost money.” 


on years ago, when travelling over the ‘of interest to the readers of the Boy’s OWN 

roadl that winds among the Syrian hills PAPER. He shall tell it in his own way, 

from Jerusalem to Jaffa, the writer overtook shorn, however, of such divergencies as now | 
at a wayside well a Greek merchant, whose and again were caused by his expressions of , 
caravan was resting in the shade of a few ' admiration of some weird-shaped crag or | 
sparse sont-trees that struggled for existence other object, and the ever and anon recurring 

at the brink of the spring. While sharing intervals when a fresh cigarette had to be 

with my fellow-wayfarer this temporary | made and lighted. 

refuge from the fierce noonday sun, he related | 

to me an experience of his, which, in the The incident which I am about to tell 

strangeness of its story, may, I think, prove ' you of, commenced the Levantine, befell me 


when engaged on a trading mission entruste 
to me by iny father in these parts. Aft 


| visiting the southern ports I had come nort 


ward to Beyrout, intending to make fro 
thence a quick inland journey to Damascv 
where in a brief sojourn I should be able 


; complete the parpeses of my errand. « « 


Beyrout I had letters to an old friend of r 
father’s, which procured for me a ready of 
of hospitality, and of this I availed mys 
during such period as was necessary to ena’ 
me to arrange all preparations for setti 
forth into the interior. The is whick 
had to convey to Damaseus being many 
was obliged to hire donkeys for their tra 
port, and the bargaining for these anime 
together with the inevitable altercation as 
payment of their drivers, necessitated m 
wearisome expenditure of time and _patier 
Then there were sundry small needs for 
caravan to be attended to, and a thous: 
and one dixputes with all who had, or fanc 
they had, claims on me to be disposed of. 
was therefore not without relief that I at 
found my goods, donkeys, and drivers re 


| for the journey across the desert. 


On the day appointed for the start Iw 
to bid my kind host farewell, when he sho 


me a small bag of money, containing = 
ts 


hundreds of Turkish pounds, Which he 
he had just received Hom one of his ay 
and which he greatly wished to have 
veyed to his partner in Damascus at a 
This was a responsibility I should have | 
tated to accept had I not. considered 
meagre means of communication bety 
the coast and the interior, his kind 
to me, and the friendship entertained 
him by my father; but when, in expre- 
my willingness to undertake the char: 
hinted at the risks involved, the old mere 
affected to treat them lightly, only adv 
ey to keep the secret of the money to 
self. 

However, his assurance did not altow 
set at rest my uneasiness in the matte 
purchased one of the tobacco-pouches 1 
of the skin of the small desert fox, su: 
the Arab carries when travelling, and 
this I placed the money, covering: the In 
with tobacco. _ By this ruse I hoped to 1 
Appearances aid me in disarming sus 
and the rendering of my charge in ss 
Alas for the fallibility of the most caret 
laid plans ! 

My caravan, with its neatly-laden don 
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several others for riding, and their Syriac 

drivers, was ready, and at the appointed hour 

vended its way eut from the maze of Bey- 
mut’: streets, and striking into the desert 
trvt, had soon lost sight of house and mosque. 

We had not proceeded far from the town, 
however, before I found that the money I 
curied in my waist-cloth was proving a sore 
laren, while its self-assertive presence con- 
tinel to remind me of the responsibility 
ataching to it. Watching my opportunity, 
tlerefore, when seemingly my dusky com- 
jaaions were intent on other objects than 
oherving my movements, I hid the fatal 
twaeco-pouch in my saddle-bag, thus shift- 
ing the responsibility of cashier to the patient, 
lane-legved animal floundering along in the 
sady road. The trials of the way seemed 
x nothing now. I could superintend the 
afairs of my party without distraction, and 
dil not need to fear seeing in my dreams 
ions of animated. money-bags, or imps and 
soilins glittering and jingling in eltish dances 
rund my sleepless head. 

Vur journey was uneventful, and in due 
tine we reached a village lying a few miles 
oatide the walls of Damascus. The hour of 
cur arrival at this village being late, and the 
nea tired with the day’s march, I determined 
to rst the night here, and make our entry 
into the town on the morrow. The donkeys 
ere therefore unharnessed and tethered, 
their loads stored away in an empty hut, and 
the men dispersed themselves amongst the 
rond of villagers to smoke and gossip. 

With the first glimmer of the dawn the 
inves, all anxious to reach the city—the 
thite domes and minarets of which could be 
ven frescoed against the grey morning sky 
~vere up and busily reloading the donkeys, 
nd adding te the usual commotion of a cara- 
ulreaking up its camp so jubilant a hub- 
nb that the little village was soon awakened 
sim its sumbers, and its occupiers gathering 
moi towatch our departure. When all the 
tarations were complete I looked to see 
4t everything was in place; and finally, 
‘msting my hand into the saddle-bag of my 
sdonkey, where had rested I knew the 
‘éro-poach on the previous night when 
le-bags had been placed in my tent, 
omy charge and treasure. Gone ! 
finlly daring to believe my fears, Isearched 
wxelosely, but only to realise more certainly 
Thad been robbed. That this should 
ke happened upon the threshold of my 
wand in spite of all my watchfulness and 
w, only added to the keenness with which 
&it my position. Virtually I was alone in 
i lage, and could not oxpect the inhabi- 
4. to intereat themselves in the matter, 
wes by so doing they could disclaim any 
Mianship with the thief. Nor could one 
lagers well_have been the culprit, 
tthe particular saddle-hag had never 
2 vutoi my own care, or that of one of the 
74 long enough to be tampered with. If 
iit therefore was to be discovered it 
bear he was to be found among the men 
t-own party, of whom there were some 
Paor more; but how to find him ont 
durover the stolen property was a Gordian 
*‘ hard indeed to untie. To question 
¥as of course of little avail, cach 
tndleing met by a ready denial of the 
ile searching them was almost as 
w Arab being well accustomed to make 
12] his silent treasurer. 
[> report of my loas, carried on the tongnes 
ban an exagyerated and fanciful version, 
‘a selled the crowd of villagers who had 
ed to watch our caravan, and now in 

ehatter talked the matter over, or 
d silently among the bales and beasts 

Eastem unconcern. Realising the 
ye-ality of obtaining any other redress 
that which the Governor of Damascus 
‘at afford me, I was about to give the word 
“freed on our way, when there stepped up 
™ alittle old Are, wlio touched me on 
* seeve, sayin, “ss ie How wil 
ur bk men do all that I shall ask of them, 


I will undertake to find for him his lost 
money.” The speaker, a wizened, white- 
haired man, clad in the most tattered and 


dubiously clean of camel-hair cloaks, was ' 


such an odd little personage that my trust in 
his proffered help was not great; but there 
lurked in his dark eyes something so cun- 
ning that half involuntarily I answered, 
“] 
men shall do everything that you require 
them to do; and if you succeed you and 
your village shall have much thanks and 
reward.” 

With this understanding between us the 
unkempt-looking individual who had volun- 
teered his services as detective asked to be 


shown the donkey from which the money had . 


been abstracted. On its being pointed out 
to him he had all the packages removed from 
its back, and then solemnly bidding us adieu 
while he ‘ talked to the donkey,” led it away 
to an empty hut that stood near by. Ina 
few moments he returned alone, having ap- 
parently found the donkey’s conversational 
powers limited, and proceeded to set all the 


drivers in a row bofore him like soldiers at | 
Having arranged them to his satisfac- | 
tion, he next asked them one by one if they | 


drill. 


had stolen the money, and appeared in no 


wise disconcerted at the prompt negative that | 
This 
formality gone through, he addressed the men | 


met each repetition of the question. 


you will try to discover the thief my: 
ire | stolen property, and allowed 


it of value, and how he had seen me 
hide it in the saddle-bag, and watching 
his opportunity had stolen it. that night; 
how he had buried it, meaning in after 
days to recover it, but would restore it 
it the Howaga would not hand him over to 
the Governor of Damascus. Too glad to get 
the money back again, I readily promised to 
forgive him if he returned untonched the 
him under 
charga of two of his fellows to fetch it from 
its hiding-place. In a few minutes it was 


' brought back tome. It had not been opened, 


for the original sewing was intact, the thief 
having doubtless hurried over his task of 
secreting it, fearing interruption. 

Mystified by the complete success of the 
detection, I called the Arab aside, and asked 
him to explain how it was that he had found 
the thief im the face of such difficulties. At 
first he seemed somewhat reluctant to betray 
hix secret, but yielding to the promise of an 
additional present he said : 

“The Howaga knows ’tis said the guilty 
think always of their guilt, while the blame- 
less walk fearlessly. Knowing this, I hoped 
to find the thief, and by the truth of it I 
found him. I did not speak to the donkey, 
nor ask him to bray, but simply tied him in 
that dark hut, and rubbed his tail with 
scented oil, believing that the innocent and 
therefore bold men would do as I had told 


before him with the following original speech. ; them, and pull the donkey’s tail, but that 
“You have all heard how beasts can recog. | the true thief would, when he found himself 


nise a touch though they cannot see the hand | 
‘that touches them; the truth of this I will, 


rove. I have taken the donkey from whose 

ack the money was stolen into the hut which 
you see yonder, and talked with him about 
the Howaga’s misfortune, and he has promised 
to bray when the guilty hand is laid on him. 
The hut is dark and empty, save for the 
donkey, and you must go in one by one and 
pull that donkey's tail—pull it hard. When 
the guilty man does so the donkey will bray 
as he has promised, but the innocent need 


shave no fear, since he will know them like- 


wise.” 

At the close of this address there 
was much natural hesitation on 
every one’s part to interview that 
most intelligent of donkeys, but 
the Arab, still holding to his mili- 
tary discipline, sent his men in 
one by one. In turn each passed 
the ordeal of the dark hut and 
presumptively pulled the talka. ? 
tive donkey’s tail, but, strange to 
say, when the last man had ful- 
filled his duty no asinine voice 
had been raised in betrayal of the 
culprit. I began to think the Arab 
possessed of but little more reason 
than his four-footed assistant, and 
was about to hint so to him, when 
T saw him range the men into line 
again, and telling them to hold 
out their hands, wander down the 
line smelling these twenty or more 
palms. Twice he walked up and 
down the line, dipping his wizencd 
old face into each extended hand 
in turn, and oneach journey hesi- 
tating suspiciously at a particular 
individual whose features were 
warrant for the idea which oc 
curred to my mind that if the 
theft could brought home to 
any one it was probably to this 
member of our caravan, a thought 
finding confirmation when the 
Arab drew him from the row, 
saying, ‘‘This is the man that 
stole the Howaga’s money.” 

Thus accused at the moment 
when he believed all danger by 
donkeycraft or otherwise had 
pasre » the thief, thrown off 

is guard, confessed how he 
had noticed the way I clung to 
the fatal pouch at the outset of 
the expedition, and concluded 


alone in the hut and unwatched, say to him- 
self, ‘Why should I do as this simpleton has 
ordered, and by pulling the tail of this don- 
key make him bray and so betray myself, 
when I have but to wait a moment in this 
dark hovel and then slip out again free and 
unsuspected? And, as I surmised, the facts 
bore out my reasoning. When afterwards I 
ranged the men in order and smelt their 
hands, one man only had hands unscented by 
the oil. This man therefore I knew must be 
the thief. What followed after the Howaga 
saw and knows. This was the only art L 


used.” J. BT. 
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A SOLDIER'S STORY. 


By C. M. ARCHIBALD. 


CHAPTER VII.—HOPES DESTROYED—THE INDIAN MUTINY—THE MARCH ON CAWNPORE. 


S 


HAD intended, after a brief stay, to 
repair to Glasgow, but suddenly all 
y hopes were dashed to the ground, the 
ions I had so fondly conjured up 
shed in an instant, and 1 was 
lunged in despair. I learned that the 
young lady for whose sake I had endured 
% mach, whose image was ever in my 
thoughts, and whose approval I would 
as the proudest reward of m 

valour, was now the wife of another. 

few weeks before, while I was at Scutari, 
the had married a doctor in the East 
India Company’s service—a middle-aged 
man—and they were now on their way 
to India. : 

Itwas a erushing disappointment ; my 
pride was mortified. I tried to satisf 
toyself she had married inst her will, 
pgratif y her father’s ambition, and that 
had she been free to act for herself she 
vould have been mine. But I found that 
¥as poor comfort. There was no help 
for it, I must try to get over it. 

Soon after my return, peace was de- 
dared (in March, 1856), and I was put on 
the strength of the depot. This was to 
& a further disappointment, for I had 

by further active service, to gain 
rapid promotion, and, perhaps, dis- 
ion. T became restless, and dissatis- 
ed with the routine of barrack life ; my 
Bass insufficient to maintain me com- 
ly, and so when the opportunity 
was given me of exchanging with an 
ensign of the 75th (Stirlingshire) Regi- 
ment, then serving in India, I gladly 
accepted it. And thus, about fourteen 
months after my return from the Crimea, 
I smiled for India. 


re were five other military officers ; 


on board, and, as we occasionally encou- 
raged one another in grumbling at the 
slowness of promotion, the monotony of 
fyrtison life, and the reluctance of the 
orse Guards to appreciate our indivi- 
ual merits, we little knew we would so 
toon be called to risk our lives in one of 
most exciting of modern campaigns 
~& campaign in which each British 
soldier felt that a personal duty had 
devolved on him to avenge the massacres 
of 


his fellow-subjects (especially the | 


women and children), and to save India 
to the British Crown. 

When near the end of our voyage, the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, but we knew 
nothing of it till, on the 5th of June, 
1857, the pilot boarded us off the mouth 
of the Hooghley. Before the ship was 
moored, an orderly came on board with 
instructions that all officers were to; 
report themselves at once to_ the officer 
commanding in Calcutta. We _ imme- 
diately donned our uniforms and drove 
to Fort William. There we were informed 
that troops were being concentrated at 
Calcutta, and that we would be required 
to hold ourselves in readiness to join any 
corps to which we might be temporarily 
attached. The 64th and 78th Regiments 
(who had just returned from the Persian 
campaign) were on their way from 
Bombay, and I was told I would pro- 
bably be attached to either of these regi- 
ments. 

The 78th Highlanders (the “ Ross-shire 
Buffs”) arrived four days later; splendid 
fellows, full of fire and energy, and eager 
to learn the latest news of the mutiny. 
Then came the 64th (2nd Staffordshire), 
serviceable-looking men, fit and read 
for their work. To this latter regiment 
was attached. The 75th were at Simla 
when the mutiny broke out, and were 
ordered down to. the relief of Delhi, 
where they greatly distinguished them- , 
selves. 

General Havelock, who had commanded 
a division in the Persian War, arrived a 
few days later, and he was put in com- 
mand of the column, which consisted of 
the 64th, the 78th, the 1st Madras Fusi- 
liers, the Ferozepore. Sikhs, and a light 
tield battery—1,000 men in all. We left 
Calcutta on the 25th of June, and reached 
Allahabad on the 30th. Our orders were 
to march on Cawnpore, and, after re- 
lieving the garrison there, to advance 
on Lucknow; but, three days after our 
arrival at Allahabad, we learned that the 
Cawnpore garrison, after a gallant de- 
fence of three weeks, had capitulated, 
and the rebels, after guaranteeing them 
a safe conduct down the river, had 
basely massacred them, taking the women 
and children captive. 

Our men were wild with indignation, 
and when we started from Allahabad 
there was but one thought amongst us, 
“We'll save the women and children, 
whatever it costs us.” 

A column, 800 strong, under Major 
Renaud, of the Madras army, had pre- 
viously been sent to relieve Cawnpore, 
and, by forced marches, we overtook it 
on the 12th of July, and that same even- 
ing we had our first encounter with the 
mutineers. They had not heard of 
Havelock’s advance, and, expecting only 
to encounter Renaud’s little force, the 
were advancing with the utmost, confi- 
dence (3,500 strong), promising themselves 
an easy victory. Meanwhile, Havelock 
had made his dispositions, and, when he 
saw the rebels were hesitating, he pushed 
forward his guns, covered by skirmishers 
of the 64th armed with Enfield rifles. The 
rebels were disconcerted when they found 


| than we had anticipated. 


the new weapons were so effective at 


long ranges, and when our guns (which 
were very skilfully handled) opened on 
them at close range they began to waver. 
They fell back on the village of Futteh- 
pore, where they made a more deter- 
mined stand; but we kept steadily 
advancing, and finally drove them into 
the open country beyond. We were too 
exhausted, however, with the excessive 
heat, and with our fatiguing march, to 
follow up our success, so we halted for 
the night. 

About twenty-two miles farther on, 
the road to Cawnpore crossed a river— 
the Pandoo Nuddee—and Havelock was 
most anxious to push on, fearing the 
rebels would blow up the bridge and 
thus cut off our advance. But he found 
we needed a day’s rest. 

We made an early start on the 14th, 
and the following morning, before break- 
fast, we came on the rebels, strongly 
posted at the village of Aong. Had they 
waited, they might have given us some 
trouble, but, while we were deploying 
into line on either side of the road, they 
moved from their entrenchments to 
occupy a more advanced position. The 
Madras Fusiliers were sent out to dis- 
lodge them, and they did it in splendid 
style, driving the enemy before them. 
We followed them up, and the -rebels 
were soon in full retreat, leaving: their 
guns and baggage in our possession. 

After breakfast we again fell in, and 
in two hours, after a weary march under 
a scorching sun, we reached the river. 
The rebels were posted on the opposite 
bank, prepared to dispute our passage. 
Havelock was delighted to find the bridge 
intact, but he had guessed rightly, for the 
mutineers were hard at work preparing 
toblowitup. . 

The capture of the bridge was easier 
Evidently the 
enemy had not forgotten the lesson we 
had taught him in the morning, and the 
thorough determination of our men 
seemed to shake the sepoys’ confidence. 
When they saw us push on, in spite of a 
galling fire, and heard our cheers when 
the bridge was in our possession, the: 
broke in confusion, and were soon in full 
retreat. We had to wait, however, for 
the commissariat, and when they came 
up_ the day was too far advanced, 
and we accordingly encamped for the 
night. 

Our spies brought in word that the 
women and children, with a few sur- 
vivors of the garrison (about 200 in all), 
were still alive, and we lay down with 
thankful hearts, hoping that by the 
following night we would have achieved 
the object of our mission. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE BATTLE OF AHERWA 
—NANA SAHIB—TOO LATE. 


By daybreak on the 16th we were 
again onthe move. Afteraheavy march 
of sixteen miles, the sun Lazing on us, 
we came to a mango greve, and how de- 
lighted we all were, when we were halted 
and broken off, to rest in the delightful 
shade. 
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“Only seven miles now, lads,” was 
passed cheerily from man to man. 

Then the news rapidly spread that the 
enemy had advanced to meet us—5,000 
strong—and were occupying a strongly 
entrenched position two miles ahead. 
They were commanded by the chief 
instigator of the mutiny, Nana Sahib, 
-and we were pleased to think we had 
now the opportunity of meeting the arch- 
traitor face to face. The crisis, we 
thought, had come. 

Our successes had made us confident, 
and we promised ourselves an easy 
victory. But some officers who had ex- 

erience of the Bengal sepoy shook their 
heads, and said, “ You haven’t met the 
true stuff yet,” and we found they were 
right. 
he enemy’s position was_ skilfull 

chosen and very strongly entrenched, 
but Havelock knew better than to attack 
it in front. While they were looking for 
us on the high road, along which our 
little body of cavalry was advancing, we 
marched to the right, under cover of a 
plantation, and, before the: 
were close up on their left flank. Their 
guns were quickly turned on us, their 
cavalry came swooping down, and they 
tried to change front, Sut we had seized 
the advantage, and we were determined 
not to lose it. 

We had a hard time of it, and we 
suffered very severely. The Madras 
Fusiliers Jed the attack, in skirmishing 
-order; the 78th charged in splendid style, 
capturing three guns; while the 64th and 
the 84th (who had been under Renaud), 
not to be outdone, made a gallant rush 
and captured two more. The enemy’s 
flank was turned, and he was falling back 
in confusion. Havelock saw a chance to 
make another capture, and, riding up to 
the 64th and 78th, who were in contiguous 
line, he cried out, “Come, who'll take 
that village? the Highlanders er the 
64th?” Without a word the Highlanders 
rushed forward ; but the 64th would have 


knew, we | 


| no stigma rest on them, and in a minute | 
| they were after them. ‘Together they 
captured the village, the enemy retreated, | 
and the battle seemed, for the moment, | 
at an end. | 

Suddenly, from guns and muskets, a 
deadly tire was opened on us. The rebels ; 
had taken up another position; rein- 
| forcements had reached them, and they 
were renewing the tight with increased 
vigour. 

We were again formed into line, and 
‘we advanced under the heavy fire. The 
| 64th were in the direct line of fire of the 
‘ heaviest gun (a 24-pounder), and it made 
great havoc amongst us, while the cavalry 
|inflicted great slaughter on our flanks. 

Without guns to cover us, farther advance 
was impossible, so we were ordered to lie 
down till our guns came up. 

The sepoys became jubilant; they 
thought we had given in, and we could , 
see they were preparing to attack us. | 
Thoroughly exhausted as most of us} 
were, we did not feel equal to much 
further effort. Se great had been our 
exertions that many of our men had 
\ dropped down from sheer exhaustion and ; 
| from sunstroke. Haveleck saw he had 
‘ no alternative, and, calling on us to rise, 
| he advanced the whele line. Then came | 
the caution, “Prepare to charge !” and 
every man clenched his teeth, When’ 
| close up, Havelock roared out “Charge!” 
and with a loud ringing cheer every man 
| dashed forward. The 64th made straight 1 
fer the gun which had slain so many of ; 
| their number, and never shall I forget | 
the cheer they sent up as they swarmed 
| around it and climbed upon it, wild with 
excitement, and proud of the honour they ; 
| had achieved. 

When we looked about us we saw that 
the remainder of our line was still ad- | 
vancing, and the enemy was in retreat. 
Then we heard heavy firing in our rear, 
and cannon-balls whizzed over our heads. | 
We saw that our guns had come up, and 
had got into action. With another ring- 


ing cheer we pushed forward, and the 
enemy fled precipitately. 

So ended the Battle of Aherwa, in 
which our loss was about one hundred 
killed and wounded. 

We were so jubilant at our success that 
we forgot our fatigue, and we would 
willingly have pushed on to Cawnpore, 
which was in sight of our advanced post, 
but Havelock deemed it prudent to wait, 
and so we bivouacked for the night. We 
fell asleep full of hope fer the morrow, 
anticipating the joy of liberating our 
gallant countrymen, with the women and 
children. 

Suddenly we were roused by a terrific 
explesion, which seemed to shake the 
earth. Jumping up, we saw that part 
of Cawnpore was on fire. The rebels had 
blown up the magazine, and were eva- 
cuating the city. ; 

Next morning we were early astir, but 
what a wail of horror passed through the 
British camp! @ur spies brought the 
news that not one of those we were s 
anxious to liberate was then alive. Wher 
the fiendish Nana heard we had capture 
the bridge over the Pandoo he was x 
exasperated that he immediately erderec 
the massacre of every prisoner—man 
woman, and child—and from four o’clocl 


‘in the afternoon of the 15th to nin 


o'clock in the morning of the 16th, th 
ghastly work went on. Then a wil 
roar of fury and indignation rose fron 
among us, and loud, hoarse cries fo 
vengeance burst frem hundreds of angr, 
men. No need now to urge us forwarc 
We were fiends, not men, and we had t 
be held by strong discipline. __. 

Who can tell the ghastly spectacle tha 
greeted us when we entered the city 
Soldier as I was, I sickened and faintec 
It was the climax to the severe strain t 
which for a fortnight I had been sul 
jected, and for several days I lay in ho 
pital, weak and delirious. 


(To be continued.) 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “‘ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


CHAPTER ITII.—A LETTER ARRIVES FOR THE ADMIRAL. 


HE next morning, as Admiral Wooll- 
combe was taking what he called 
his “quarter-deck, walk” on the terrace 
before breakfast and enjoying the fresh 
balmy breeze which seemed to be wafted 
straight up from the sea, he spied his 
two sons, In company with Rajah and 
Scamp, making their way up threugh 
the park equipped with fishing-reds and 
baskets. At the same moment the 
breakfast-bell rang out its welcome sum- 
mons. 

“Just in time, my lads, just in time,” 
sung out the admiral, as his two hand- 
some boys ran up, their eyes as bright 
as crystal, and their cheeks glowing with 
health and their contact with the. keen 
morning air. “ Have you had any sport? 
I trow not this clear weather.” 

For answer the boys opened their 
baskets, and each showed a brace of 
dainty trout of about half-a-pound 
weight glistening in the cool grass on 


which their 
rested. 

“Come, that’s worth getting up early | 
for,” observed the admiral. “I thought 
you would have been whipping the 
stream to no advantage this morning, 
but you see I underrated your skill as 
fishermen. Now, let’s go in and refresh 
the inner man, for you must be as hungry 
as hawks.” 

“T say, dad,” began Basil, as he dived 
into the recesses of a chicken-pie, “how 
;am I to manage about getting into a 
seagoing ship?” 

“Well! a good deal depends upon 
your own ideas on the subject. The 
Admiralty have abolished seagoing 
training-ships, and a very good thing 
too, so you've only to take your choice 
| of the Channel Fleet or a foreign sta- 
tion.” 

“TI should much prefer a foreign sta- 
tion,” answered the midshipman; “no- 


shapely spotted bodies 


valided 


body likes to be bottled up in_the Cha 
nel Fleet, and besides that, I want 
see something of the world and go whe 
there will be lots of adventure and priz 
money, and all that sort of thing.” 

The admiral smiled. “If you're goi! 
in for prize-money,” he remarked, “y 
must go to the East Indies in a smi 
craft and knock about the East Coast 
Africa. You may manage to scrape, 
few rupees together betore you're i 

home ; and then there’s the hono 
and glory of the thing !” 

“Now you're getting sarcastic, fathe 
laughed Basil ; “for my part, I think 
would be jolly fun fighting those hor! 
Arab slave-dealers. Our first lieutena 
in the Britannia told us a let of yar 
about it, and he made a good haul 
prize-money.” 

“You shall not go to the East or We 
Coast of Africa with my consent,” sa 


| Admiral Woollcombe, firmly ; ‘ you’d 
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doyn with sunstroke or fever every 
other week ; get nothing to eat but salt 
junk and biscuit, and barring your own 
siipmates the most civilised person you 
would encounter during the whole 
commission 3vould be one of. those 
semi-barbarie African potentates-whose 
cstime consists of a tall hat and pair of 
Wellington boots oe Perhaps a white 
choker thrown in), and whose idea of 
a square meal is a dainty plump mid- 
shipman just out from England, whose 
ell-fed corpus has been roasted to a 

tun by one of the members of his dusky 

harem 3”. 

Basil laughed. “Well, I don’t think 
his majesty would find me very dainty 
or plunp, he said, “and I really don't 
care about the East Indies, dad. I think 
ld like the Pacific or Australia; or the 
West Indies wouldn’t be bad, perhaps.” 

“Why not the Mediterranean?” sug- 
gested the admiral. 

“It'sa jolly station, I expect, in most 
ways,” answered the midshipman, in a 
hesitating manner ; “but don’t the fellows 
cet an awful lot of drill out there?” 

“Well! upon my word, you youngsters 
of the present day have got a pretty 
god notion of looking after No.1! The 
tet is you want to get on a station 
vhere you'll have lots of adventures and 
uo drill, eh 9” 

“Oh! I shouldn’t mind a little drill,” 
sid Basil, composedly, “but not to be 
for ever manning and arming boats, and 
shifting topmasts and jibboom.” 

“Tl do my best for you, my dear boy,” 
sid the admiral, smiling ; “I certainly 
should haye liked you to be in_ the 
Mediterranean, for the flag-captain is an 
cil chum of mine, and in the summer 
holidays perhaps Freddy and I would 

ave taken a run out in a yacht to have 
4 look at you.” 

“I say! that would be jolly though, 
souldn't it?” exclaimed "Basil, with 
sarkling eyes. “I think I’d like to go to 
the Mediterranean after all.” 

“I'll write to Lord Suaviter to-day,” 
said the adiniral, “and ask him what he 
‘nu do for you. It was he, you know, 
*ho got you your nomination, and he isa 

som friend of the present First Lord’s. 
Ut course, there may be no ships fitting 

xt forthe Mediterranean, and no vacan- 
\-3 in the vessels that are out there; 
you must take your chance of that.” 

_ All right, dad, only ask Lord 
Suwviter to try for another foreign sta- 
ton if that’s the case, won't you ? 

“Yes, I'M do that certainly, putting a 
‘eto at the same time on the East Indies 
trthe West Coast of Africa.” 
~Thanks, father, it’s awfully good of 
ma to ke so much trouble. Come 
“mg now, Freddy, let’s go and mark 
“it the lawn-tennis courts; it’s quite 
ne enough to play, and we must find 
Ruiert to mix some whiting for the 
uarker.” 

“Poor Robert!” exclaimed the admiral, 
the previous night’s scene recurred to 
ns memory ; “I haven’t seen him this 
reorning, but expect to find that his 
“air has turned white from the fit of 
‘+rror he had on encountering us in the 
Jassage. Ha, ha, ha! I as nearly as 
[sible brained the worthy soul, didn’t 

|. Basil? Amd what did you think of 
“1 terrible ghost when he came to your 
lwlside, Freddy, eh?” 

Bat Fred Woollcombe didn’t relish 
tng chaffed on the subject of the ghost, 
a.d before his father had finished speak- 


ing was half-way to the tennis - lawn, 
thinking to himself how much he should 
like to be going to sea with his brother, 
and resolving with boy-like eagerness 
that when old enough he would be a 
sailor too. 

A few days later Admiral Woollcombe 
received a letter from Lord Suaviter 
which ran as follows :— 

“293, Park Lane, W. 

“Dear old Shipmate,—Immediately I 
got your letter I trotted off to the Ad- 
iniralty, though I had not had my morn- 
ing cigarette or opened the ‘Times,’ and 
requested to see the First Lord. 
this because I knew that he was an early 
bird, and was going down to the naval 
review at Spithead tater on. I was shown 
up at once to his private room, and on 
the way thither I met Admiral Martine., 
who is trying his best to get tre Chisa 
command. ‘Good morning!’ says I. 
Martinet shook my hand ellusively, and 
his stern features (you’ve seen them cften 
enough in the old Retribution) relaxed in 
a wonderful manner. ‘Good morning, 
my lord,’ says he ; ‘I’ve just had an audi- 
ence of the First Lord, but he is in a vile 
temper, having been studying steam 
tactics ever since five o’clock this morn- 
ing.’ I looked hard at Martinet when he 
said this to see if he was joking, or had 
gone off his chump, but he was evidently 
serious. ‘Studying steam tactics,’ ex- 
claimed I; ‘who ever heard of a First 
Lord spending his time in that way? 
Is he going to take command of the 
China Squadron himself, and make you 
First Lord ; or have the Treasury officials 
driven him mad? If the latter, he ought 
to be watched, or he may hang himself 
with red tape!’ ‘I couldn't for the life 
of me make out at first what made him 
seem so grumpy and preeccupied,’ says 
Martinet, lowering his voice; ‘but at 
length I got at the truth, for he was not 
sorry to broach the subject to a profes- 
sional man and ask his advice. It seems 
that the Earl of Court Royal, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, only yeturned from 
Osborne yesterday, whither he had gone 
for the purpose of having an audience of 
Her Majesty. Court Royal, as you. know, 
is a bit of a wag, and thought he would 
get arise out of the First Lord, who, as 
is well understood, knows as much about 
ships and nautical matters as I do about 
keeping a shop. Well! he found his 
opportunity that very evening, for he 
met “our mutual friend” at a dinner- 

arty at Lady Toadymore’s, and after the 
Tedies had withdrawn from the table, 
proceeded to inform him that the Queen 

ad seemed very much interested in the 
forthcoming review at Spithead, and had 
asked many questions about it, express- 
ing her regret that she understood so 
little about naval tactics, and so might 
lose a good deal of the interest connected 
with the sham-fight which was to come 
off up Porchester Creek. Her Majesty 
had particularly inquired—soCourt Royal 
hinted—as to whether the. First Lord 
was coming down to the review; and 
upon the earl assuring her that he was 
certain to de se, the Queen brightened 
up and said, “Oh! that will be delight- 
ful! I shall ask him to come on board 
the Osborne and jein our party, and of 
course he will be able te explain every- 
thing to us so nicely. Do yeu not think 
it ought to be arranged that the First 
Lord should always take command of the 
Reserve Squadron in the summer? Iam 


X did | 


particularly anxious to understand the 
intricate naval manceuvres of the present 
J You may imagine,’ continued 
Martinet, ‘the effect this communication 
had upon “our mutual friend.” To use 
a vulgar phrase, he’s in a regular funk, 
and as he’s not been over and above civi 
to me, I piled on the agony a bit. You'll 
see how pale and distraught he looks 
when you're shown in presently: If you 
can put in a good word for me about that 
China command, Lord Suaviter, I shall 
be eternally obliged to you. I know your - 
influence in that quarter.’ 

“At first I thought I had better retire 
and seek an interview at'a more propi- 
j tious time, but on second thou Hie I 
;made up my mind ‘to beard the lion in 

his den, and try and get him into a good 
humour by laughingly minimising . the 
;Tesponsibi.::y he would incur at the 
‘review, and vaguely hinting that my 
Lord Court Royal was fond of a joke at 
other people's expense. I succeeded ad- 
H mirably, and in the end the First Lord-- 
august personage that he is—shut his 
: book of tactics up with a look of great 
relief, and actually flung it to the other 
end of the room! ‘If that fellow Mar- 
tinet,’ said he, savagely, ‘thinks he’s going 
to get the China command, he’s consum- 
edly inistaken ; I'll send him to the West 
Coast if I get a chance! And now, my 
dear Suaviter, what can I do for you?’ 

“T then brought your little business 
on the tapis, Raid mentioned Basil’s wish 
to be appointed to a ship on a foreign 
station. ‘Is that all you want, a mid- 
shipman’s appointment?’ asked the First 
Lord, and then he made a note ef your 
boy’s name and wishes. ‘You may de- 
pend upon my seeing to it,’ he remarked. 
‘Come and dine with us to-morrow night, 
and I'll tell you all about the review ; 
yes, and I'll ask Court Royal too, and 
see if I can’t make some fun out of him. 

“You'll hear from me in a few. days as 
to Basil’s appointment. Serry a heap of 
engagements obliges me te decline your 
hospitable invitation to Wyld Court for 
the present, but when I can [’ll rundown 
and see you. Love to your dear boys and 
Marjorie. 

“Your sincere friend and old ship, 

“ SUAVITER.” 


“You're pretty sure of a good ship, 
Basil,” said the admiral, as he finishe 
reading the letter aloud and returned it 
to its envelope; “but I don’t like the 
idea of losing you for three or four years, 
which will be the case if you go to any of 
the distant stations.” 

“ Perhaps it will be the Mediterranean, 
though,” answered the middy, putting an 
arm affectionately threugh the admiral’s ; 
“and then you'll come out in a yacht an 
cruise about with the fleet, and have no 
end of fun. Fred and I are geing out for 
a ride, dad; you'd better ceme toe, and 
we'll go and have a gallop en ‘ Lambert's 
Castle ;’ there's such nice turf there, 
and the day is perfect.” 

“Well, I dont think I can resist that 
proposition,” said. the admiral; and 
shortly afterwards the trio might have 
been seen cantering in the directien of 
the. lofty hill covered with gerse, heather, 
and springy turf, knewn as Lambert's 
Castle, and from which en a clear day 
the view, stretching away to all points ef 
the compass, and inclu ing the distant 
range of Dartmoor and the Isle of Port- 
land, is superb. 

(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


W. S. BAssetTt.—1. Pebbles gradually get smaller 
owing to the constant attrition. Yhen they fell 
out of the cliff they were rough and large, and have 

gradually been ground down to the size you see by 

the action of the waves, or running water. 2% Seo 
an article on the Armstrong Gun Works in the 

“ Leisure Hour” for Nevember, 1835. 


TELEGRAPHIST.—The weekly numbers of the current 
volume are always kept in print. 

Fors’ SHEET.—The 
headquarters of 
the Royal Naval 


M.—The professional records for 100 yards, quarte! 

mile, and half-mile are 10sec., 48}sec., and 113}sec. 

respectively. The amateur records for 100 yards, 

quarter-mile, and mile are l0scc., 48}sec., and 4min. 

18}sec, respectively. Trains have been driven eighty 
miles an hour. 

\ 


| J. W. CoopeR—Try Stevens's Model Dockyard, Ald- 


lr. 
| 
| 
| 


gate; Bell, Model Dockyard, Fleet Street ; Bateman, 
model engineer, of the Strand, Cheapside, or Hol- 
| born; or Hamley, 


corner of Great Turnstile, 
Holborn. e 


F. HEWETSON.— Mulready envelopes are on sale by all 
the stamp dealers. See our monthly wrapper for 
advertisements, 7 


r 


VIVE UY VIVAS.—1. There are many lives of Handel, 
to be obtained through your bookseller. 2 There 
are 627 members of the House of Lerds, and 60 
members of the House of Commons. 3. The Earl of 
Liverpool was prime minister for nearly fifteen 

ears, beginning in 1812, and he was “ jer the 
longest” in this century. WiHiam Pitt was prime 
minister for over seventeen years, but his adminis- 
tration ended on St. Patrick's Day, 1801, so that you 
can hardly count him in. Most of our prime minis- 
ters have sunk into insignificance after a few years. 


BINNACLE.—The diagrams of the spars and rigging of 
a full-rigged ship appeared in the April for 1280. 
This was in the second volume, which is now quite 
out of print, and can only be obtained secondhand. 


IRONMONGER. — It 
you mean woo 


Artillery Volun- 
teers is at 35a, 
Great George 
Street, Westmin- 
ater. Inquire there 


80! or by 
Eien 7 °° 


AN OLD Boy. —In 
the seventh chap- 
ter of Ezra, verse 
twenty-one, all the 
letters are present 
except j, which 
is reckoued aa i; 

is in juire. 
We had "icles 
on Cross-country 
Running in our 
first volume, and 
will continue the 
subject in due 
time. 


Cycuist. — The co- 


paint. For japan 
yeu should mix the 
colour very thin 
with varni: . 
black try iv. 

black or lamp- 


black with shellac 
varnish ; for white 
use flake - white ; 
for blue use smalt 
or Prussian blue ; 
for red try madder 
lake; for yellow 
use King's; for | 
brown use umber. 
Always prime your 
work thinly first, 
and finish with a 
coat of clear var- 
nish. 


B. M. J.—The plate 
contained —repre- 
sentatives of the 
same genera, and 
if you know the 
flowers surely there 
is no need to illus- 
trate them? We 
have already had a 
coloured plate of 
all the British 
Birds; it was in 
the fourth volume. 


Brrtxo BIuty.—Take 
eight hours’ sleep, 
work hard, and get 
as much exercise as 
you can. tity is not 

ie quantity, but 
the quality, of the 
work that tells, 


A. McL.—If you refer 
to an article on 
Weaving in any of 
the encyclopedias 
in the Free Library 
you will probably 
find a list of au- 
thorities. We know 
of no really prac- 
tical book. 


¥. B. 8.—Twenty-nine runs have been get in an over 
under the following circumstances. In a match at 
Raeburn Place, Sadinbargh, last July, a Mr. Reid 
went ou for the Brunswick Club, and bowled three 
wides, which weut to the boundary for four each, 
and another wide, which went for one ; and then he 
bowled his four balls all to leg, each of which was 
hit away for four! It is almost needless to say that 
the Brunswick did not re an innings that day. 


SUBSCRIBER.—There are several Guarantee Assurance 
Companies, and you will find them duly given in the 
Londen Directory. Amongst others are the Bankers’ 
Guarantee and it Fund, 86, King William Street ; 
the Employers’ Liability, 84, King Willlam Street ; 
the Guarantee Society, 19, Birchin Lane ; the London 
Guarantee and Accident, 10, Moorgate Street ; and 
the Ocean and General Guarantee, 42, Victoria Street, 
EC. 


CHORERER: How many more times is the same ques- | 


um- 


Brown Eo@.—A little carbolic acid occasionally placed 
in the drawer in a saucer would take off the odour. 


NAMEN.—The articles on polishing horn and bone 
were in the sixth volume, in the parte for December, 
1883, and January, 1884. te 


FALCONER. The best books on Hawking are Pere- 
grin Practical Falconry,” and Salvin and Brode- 
rick’s “ Falconry. in the British Isles.” Peregrine 
eyesses are worth about thirty shillings each ; Merlin 
eyosses about sevenpence ; untrained goshawks about 

four shillings, 2 Not in this column, 


engraving, 8 book 
‘on ‘the subject is 
published by Bem- 
Tose and Sons, of 


quote on 
your application. 


SPECULATING BapI- 


por: 
tions of stock out 


Patent 
is much the sim- 


plest way of in- 
vesting small sums 
inthe Funds The 
variations in the 
price of Consols 
are so slow that 
the few hours lost 
while the advice 
is in the post will 
not make much 
difference in the 
amount of stock 
purchasable with 
your remittanc: 
t simplifies th 
matter very much 
it, instead of in- 
vest £10 in 
Consol, you buy 
£10 worth of Cov 
sols gt the marke 
price. 2. The cut 
ting is a mere elec 
tion squib, writ 
ten by one on you 
own side. 


EXcYcLoPADIA —1! 
you signed an o1 
der for the cor 
plete work yo 
must take in a 
the volumes. Yo 
should be mor 


canva 
sers you shou 
complete the tra 
saction at onc: 
buy the one bu 


rid ee 


DOLICHOCEPHALIC 


Caw Caw.—The song is a modernisation of the « 
ballad of the “Twa Corbles.” You will find two 
three versions in ‘‘Legendary Ballads” in Warn 
Chandos Classics, price two shillings. 


BLANDFORD CLUB.—Write for price list to Squinta 
maker of the model press, Ludgate Circus, E.c. 


A. ComMInG.—In the July part for 1883 there w 
articles by Dr. W. G. Grace on how cricket-bats 
-made, and which is the best way to treat the 
They contain the information you require. 


P. N. X.—1. The lens of the eye changes in cu 
either by shrinkage or distension. This alters 
focus, and hence objects become indistinct on 
retina, 2. Glasses should certainly be used as s 
as the eyesight begins to fail 3. Have nothin; 
do with an eyeglass, and then the diMculty a: 
which eye to put it in will not exist, 


No. 411.—Vol. 1X. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1886: talee One Pores 


Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My 


Friend Smith," ete., ete. 


“Nay, may," said he, ‘one's enough.” 


CHAPTER IX.—A THUNDERSTORM. 

ONAH was considerably astonished at breakfast on the following 
Morning when Jeffreys, after casually inquiring after his headache, 
Produced the knife and trowel. 
"Isn't this your knife?” asked he. 


Jonah's jaw dropped ; he had missed the weapon himself, and knew 
where he had left it. 
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“Looks like it,” said he, grabbing it 
hurriedly from his colleague's hand. 

His manner attracted the attention 
both of Mrs. Trimble and Jettre; 

“Why, Jonah, what’s wrong 
the good lady. “I hope you've not been ; 
drinking and injuring any one by that | 
knife” 

“T found it in Ash Lane, together with 
this trowel,’ said Jettreys. 

“What if you did? I su pose T can 
go and look for ferns if I like?” blustered 
Jonah, whom the unexpected discovery 
had fiuits upset. 

“There are not many ferns there, I 
fancy ” said Jeffreys, drily. 

. i, you know the place, don’t you? 
You know what is to be found there, 
don’t yout Now, I'd like to know what 
you were doing there yesterday ?” 

. d home with Teddy and 
Freddy.” 


“And how came you to climb up on 
the top of the bank 4” 

“It really wouldn't interest you to 
know—any more than it would interest 
me to know why you climbed up it.” 

“T hope, young men,” interposed Mrs. 
Trimble, to whom this conversation was 
Hebrew, “ you have not been doing any- 
thing disgraceful. What bank are you 
talking about 7” 

“Shut up, ma, do! And look here, 
Jeffreys, you will have to drop being so 
precious thick with the Roshers. I don't 
choose to have the boys spoiled by you ! 
They were quiet enough before you came. 
Mind that ! 

Jeffreys, by way of reply, rose from the 
table and left the room. 

“There!” said Jonah, after the door 
had closed behind him. “There goes 
your precious beauty! You'd laugh on 
the other side of your face, I can tell 
you, ma, if you knew all I do about him ! 
* Wouldn't interest me,’ wouldn’t it? My 
eye! it would interest him if he knew 
what I could tell!” 

“Oh, Jonah, how shockingly you talk. 
I'm sure Mr. Jetireys is a quiet, respect- 
able young man. He kept the school in 
better order yesterday than I’ve ever 
known it. I’m quite certain he wouldn’t 
rob a bank, or do anything so wicked !” 

Jonah laughed irreverently and strut- 
ted off to the class-room. 

Don’t you rather pity the fellow, 
reader? He was in a terrible muddle. 
If Jeffreys had behaved like the ordinary 
owner of a guilty conscience it would 
have saved him (Jonah) so much worry. 
But when a murderer comes and_brings 
a detective a knife and trowel which he 
has found on the fatal spot the day 
before—well, it puts the detective out, 
and gives him a headache. 

Nor did it add to Jonah’s happiness to 
see the looks of evident disgust with which 
the first class greeted his reappearance 
in the schoolroom. Their pleasant expe- 
rience yesterday had demoralised them, 
and they scttled down listlessly at 
Jonah’s bidding like voyagers who, after 
a day in still waters, put out once more 
to the rough sea. 

Teddy especially felt the hardships of 
the mighty deep. Jonah’s eye transtixed 
him all day. If he spoke, if he fidgeted, 
if he looked about, the hand of the tyrant 
swooped down upon him. 

He spent the greater part of the day 
standing on the form. The contents of 
his pockets (including some priceless 
marbles) were impounded ; he had two 
columns of dates to commit to memory 


’ asked 


before he could go home ; and, hardest 
of all, because of a little blot, he was 
reduced to the ineffable humiliation of 
writing all his exercises on a slate ! 

It took all the big heart of the little 
fellow to bear up against this mountain 
of calamity, and had it not been for an 
occasional glimpse of Jeffreys’ face, 


turned sympathetically in his direction, } 


his courage might have failed him. 

School closed, and still his dates were 
unlearnt. His legs ached with standing 
hour after hour on the narrow form, and 
his head, lifted three feet higher than 
usual into the heated atmosphere of the 
room, swam ominously. 

Freddy, after waiting about dismally 
for half an hour, had gone home alone. 


The voices of boys remaining to play or | 


talk in the yard outside had one after 
another ceased. Jeffreys himself had 
long since taken himself and his books 
elsewhere, and only Jonah was left to 
keep watch over his prisoner. 

The boy made a tremendous effort. to 
master the dates, but they went through 
him like water through a sieve. He 
could not even keep his eyes on the book, 
and when he turned them towards the 
master’s desk, Jonah seemed to be half 
hidden in mist. He edged cautiously 
to the end of the form nearest the wall, 
whereat least he might geta little support. 
It was a perilous voyage, for he was two 
feet away, and scarcely dare move at a 
gveater rate than an inch a minute. He 
got there at last, nearly done up, and 
with a sigh of relief leaned his head 
against the cold plaster. 

“Rosher, stand at the other end of the 
form immediately, and learn twenty 
more dates for being idle.” 

Alas, poor Teddy! He had held out 
long, and braved much. But his heart 
quailed now. He seemed glued to the 
wall, and the form all of a sudden seemed 
to contract into a tight-rope over a 
chasm. 
~“T’'m so tired, sir, I—” 

“Silence, sir, and do what you're told,” 
thundered Jonah. 

Teddy staggered forward half a step; 
but shrunk back before he had finished 
it to the friendly wall. 

Trimble rose trom his seat. 

“Doyouhearme?” he shouted, furiously. 
‘: Stand where I tell you.” 

“ Please, sir, I can't. i 

Here Trimble advanced towards him, 
and Teddy, fairly unnerved and almost 
fainting, slipped down from the bench 
and burst into tears. 


» 


“That's it, is it?” said Jonah ; “we'll ; 


see whether you can or—” 


At that instant the door opened and ; 


Jetfreys entered the room. 

It did not require the boy’s sobbing 
appeal, “Oh, Jeff, Jeff!” to enable him to 
take in the situation at a glance. Nor 
did it need a second glance at the face of 
the intruder to induce Jonah to turn 
pale. 

Jeffreys advanced without a word to 
the form, brushing Jonah out of his way 
with a swing that sent him staggering 
six paces down the floor, and putting his 
arm round Teddy, led him without a 
word from the room. 

“Come along, little chap,” said he, 
when they got outside, “come home.” 

The sound of his voice revived Teddy 
like a cordial. 

“Do you hate me for blubbering?” he 
asked, anxiously; “wasnt it like a 
baby?” 


“How long had you been up there!” 
asked Jeffreys. 

“It was half-past one when he stood 
me up. I had only just been looking 
round to see where Freddy was ; and 
oh, Jeff, ’ve got to write ona slate just 
bec ase of a little blot. What's the time 


Half-past five,” said Jeffreys, putting 
on his hat, and swinging Teddy’s satchel 
over his ownarm. 

“ Are you coming with me, Jeff?” asked 
the boy, eagerly. 

“Of course, you couldn't get home 
alone.” 

Great was the content of the little 
fellow as he left Galloway House with 
his hand on the strong arm of his tutor. 
Greater still was his surprise and conter:t 
when, as soon as the streets were passed, 
Jeffreys took him up on his back and 
carried him the rest of the way to Ash 
Cottage. 

“Thanks, awfully, old Jeff,” said the 
boy, as they parted at the gate of the 
cottage. “What makes you so kind to 
Freddy and me?” 

“Tm not good at riddles, Teddy. Good 
night,” and he went. 

onah, as he was not surprised to find, 
was expecting him in a state of high fer- 
ment. Jeffreys would fain have avoided 
an interview. For he was_ constantly 
discovering that he was still far from 
sure of himself. That afternoon his 
passion had been within an-ace of master- 
ing him; and at any time, he dreaded, 
something might happen which would 
undo all the penance of those last six 
months. He therefore resolved wisely 
in the present instance to avoid alterca- 
tion as far as possible. 

“Well, sir, and what have you got to 
say for yourself? Where have you 
been?” demanded Jonah, in tones of 
lofty bitterness. 

“T have just taken Rosher home. 
After standing four hours on the form he 
wasn’t fit ta walk himself.” 

“Oh!” snorted Jonah, nearly bursting 
with indignation, “and pray how—” 

“Excuse me, Trimble. If you and 
Mrs. Trimble wish me to leave I'll do so. 
If not, don’t talk to me. I don’t want 
it.” 

Poor Jonah nearly had a fit. He, head 
man of Galloway House, knowing what 
he did, to be spoken to like this by a 
stuck-up—murderer ! 

He had prepared a scene and had 
counted on coming to an_ understanding 
then and there. And, lo and behold! 
before he had well opened his mouth he 
| had been ordered to shut it by the very 
being whom he had at his mercy. It 
passed Jonah’s comprehension. 

Jefireys waited a minute to give hima 
chance of accepting his former alterna- 
tive. Then, concluding he had decided 
on the latter, he betook himself to his 
own room and remained there. 

Jonah, as soon as he could recover 
himself sufficiently to think at all, made 
up his mind that, come what would, he 
had had enough of this sort of life. 
With which conviction he crushed his 
hat on his head and sallied forth into the 
open air. 

His feet almost instinctively turned in 
the direction of Ash Lane; but on this 
oceasion they went past the fatal hank 


| and brought their owner toa halt at the 


door of Ash Cottage. ae 7 
“Ts Mr. Rosher at home?” inquired he 
of the servant. 
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Mr. Rosher was at home—a jovial, 
well-to-do farmer, with a hearty York- 
shire voice and a good-humoured grin on 
his broad face. BS 

“Well, lad, what ist?” he asked, as 
Trimble, hat in hand, was shown into the 
little parlour. “ Man, it’s the little school- 
maister.” 5 

“Yes, Mr. Rosher,” said Trimble ; es 
should like five minutes’ talk with you if 
you can spare the time.” 7 

“Blaze away, lad. A’ve got nothin’ 
else to do.” 

“Tm rather anxious about your two 
dear little boys,” began Trimble. 

“Thee needn’t be that; they’re tight 
lads, and learn quite fast enough.” 

“It’s not that, Mr. Rosher, though I 
hope they do justice to the pains we take 
with them.” 

“They nearly killed their mother 
tother day on the tricycle,” said Mr. 
Rosher, laughing like a young bull. 
“Was't thee or tother young chap came 
to mend t’auld bone-shaker! "Twas a 
kindly turn to the little fellows, and I’m 
sorry thee didn’t stay to tea, lad.” 

“We always like to try to make them 
happy,” said Jonah. “Indeed that is 
what I came to see you about. I’m sorry 
to say—” 

“Thee’s come to tell me why Teddy 
was blubbering when he got home. 
Thee'd better tell that to his mother,” 
said the father. : 

“I'm so sorry to say,” pursued Jonah, 
beginning to wish he was over his task, 
“my assistant-master is disappointing 
me. I took him on half in charity six 
monthsago, but lately he has been havin, 

. bad influence in the school, and 
thought it my duty—-” 

“Tut, tut! The Jads have been cheerier 
this last six months than ever before—” 

“Of course we try all we can to make 
them happy, and shield them from harm,” 
pursued Trimble, “and I am glad you 
Hats we have made school happy for 
them—” 

“And is that all thee’s come to say?” 
aiid the bewildered parent. 

, “No, sir. Of course in school I can 
look after the boys and see they come to 
no harm; but after school hours of course 
‘hey are out of my control, and then it is 
‘m afraid of their coming to mischief. 
My assistant, I hear, has been in the 
habit of walking home with them, and 
‘om what I know of him he is not a 
‘sirable companion ‘for them, and I 
think it my duty to put you dn your 
mtard, Mr. Rosher. They should not be 
-reouraged to see too much of him out of 
doors or bring him to the house.” 

., It bothers me why you keep the man 
it he's that sort!” said Mr. Rosher. 

What's wrong with him ?” 

‘ I'm afraid he’s a bad character. I 
iave only discovered it lately, and 
intend to dismiss him as soon as I get a 
new assistant.” 

‘What dost mean by a bad character? 
Ishe a thief ?” 

Trimble looked very grave. 

I wish it was no worse than that.” 
The farmer's jaw dropped. 

“What?” said he. ‘Dost mean to 
“il me the man’s a murderer” 

Jonah looked terribly shocked. 

Ivs-a dreadful thing to suspect any 
‘ne, gaid he, “but it would not be right 
of ue to let things go on without warn- 

‘ou. I shal keep your boys under 
‘ 


wn eyes all school time; and I 
idvise you—” 


“T don’t want thy advice. Take thy- 
self off }” 

Jonah saw that to prolong the inter- 
view would only make matters worse. 
The good father was evidently roused ; 
but whether against him, Jonah, or 
against Jefireys, he could scarcely tell. 

e departed decidedly crestfallen, and 
more than half repenting of his amiable 
expedition. 

is misgivings were somewhat relieved 
next morning when Freddy and ‘Teddy 
put in an appearance punctually at 
school time. Jonah considered it expe- 
dient under the circumstances not to 
refer to Teddy’s mutinous conduct on 
the preceding day —a determination 
whick afforded, great comfort to that 
oung gentleman, and which he put down 
by a mysterious process of reasoning to 
Jeffreys’ good offices on his behalf. 

Jonah, however, on this particular 
morning felt far from comfortable. It 
may have been the hot sultry day, or it 
may have been the general oppression of 
his own feelings, which gave him a sense 
of something—probably a thunderstorm 
ithpending. Hs class remarked that he 
was less exacting than usual, and even 
Jeffreys became aware that his colleague 
for once in a way was not himself. 

The clock had just struck twelve, and 
the boys were beginning to look forward 
to their usual break in half an hour’s time, 
when the schoolroom door suddenly 
opened and disclosed the broad figure of 
Mr. Rosher, followed at a timid distance 
by Mrs. Trimble. 

Jonah’s face turned pale ; Freddy and 
Teddy opened their eyes to their widest. 
Jetfreys on hearing Freddy mutter 
“Father” looked round curiously to get 
a view of the father of his little friends. 

nt Rosher recognised Trimble with a 
nod, 

“Pve coom, you see, lad. I want to 
have a look at this murderer fellow thee 
was talking about. Where is he?” 

It was a thunderclap with a vengeance ! 
Only two persons in the room guessed all 
it meant. 

“Coom—trot him out, man,” repeated 
the farmer, noticing the hesitation in 
Jonah’s scared face. “Is that the chap 

onder thee was telling me of?” added 
he, pointing to Jeffreys. 

It was all up with Galloway House, and 
Jonah knew it. 

“Yes,” said he. 

Jeffreys’ face became livid as he sprang 
to his feet. 

“Stay where thou art,’ said the 
brawny farmer, motioning him back. 
“Let’s have a look at thee. So thee’s a 
manslayer? Thou looks it.” 

A terrible pause followed—the pause 
of a man who struggles for words which 
will not come. 

He looked terrible indeed ; with heay- 
ing chest and bloodless lips and eyes like 
the eyes of a hunted wolf. At length he 
gasped, 

“Liar!” and advanced towards the 
affrighted Jonah. 

But the sturdy Yorkshireman stepped 
between. 

“Nay, nay,” said he, “one’s enough. 
Stay where thou art and let him give 
chapter and verse—chapter and verse. 
He came to me last night and said thou 
wast a murderer, and l’ve coom to see if 
thou art. Thou looks one, but maybe 
thou’rt right to call him a liar.” 

“Ask him,” gasped Jonah, “what he 
did to his old schoolfellow, young Vor- 


rester, and then let him call me a liar if 
he likes.” 

“Dost hear, lad? What was it thee 
did to thy old schoolfellow, young For- 
rester? That’s a fair question. Out 
with it.” . 

If Jetfreys had looked terrible a moment 
ago, he looked still more terrible now, as 
he sank with a groan on to the bench 
and turned a sickened look on his accuser. 

The dead silence of the room almost 
stunned him. He seemed to feel every 
eye that turned to him like a dagger in 
his heart, and there rose up in his inind 
a vision of that football field far away, 
and the senseless figure of the boy who 
lay there. Everything came back. The 
how] of execration, the frightened faces, 
the cap lying where the boy had flung it, 
even the chill autumn breeze in his face. 

He knew not how long he sat there 
stupefied. The voice of Mr. Rosher 
roused him. 

“Coom, now, dost thou say liar still?” 

Jeflreys struggled to his fect, no longer 
furious, but Stall more terrible in his 
dejection. 

“Yes,” snapped Jonah, astonished at 
the effect of his accusation, and just wise 


; enough to see that to add to or take away 


from the story would be to spoil it. 
“What did you do to your poor school- 
fellow, young Forrester? Do you sup- 
pose we don’t see through you 4” 

“Hold thy tongue, little donkey,” said 
the farmer ; “let’s hear what he has to 


mr? 
¥or a moment it seemed as. if Jeffreys 
was about to take him at his word-and 
say something. But his tongue failed 
him at the critical moment, and he gave 
itup. He had caught si it of ‘ed idy’s 
eyes fixed on his in mingled misery and 
terror, and the sight unmanned him. 

He moved slowly to the door. 

They watched him, spellbound, and in 
a moment he would have gone, had not 
Teddy with a big sob made a spring for- 
ward and seized him by the arm. 

“Oh, Jeff, it’s a wicked lie; we don’t 
believe it. Freddy, we don’t believe it, 
do we? Father, he’s been good to us; 
he never did anything unkind. Don’t 
have him sent away !” 

This appeal fairly broke the spell. 
Freddy was at his brother's sido in an 
instant, and the rest of the school, had 
not Mr. Rosher motioned them back, 
would have followed him. 

“Teddy and Freddy, my lads,” said the 
farmer, “go to thy seats like good lads 
Let him say yea or nay to what this— 
little—peacher says.” 
re “Say you didn’t, Jeff,” implored the 

joys. 

Jeffreys shook his head sadly. 

“T can’t,” he said. “If he is dead—” 

“Oh, he’s dead,” put in Jonah ; “JZ can’ 
tell you that.” 

Jeffreys gave one scared look at the 
speaker a then hurried from the room. 

Mrs. Trimble followed him up to his 
room. 

“T don’t believe it all,” said she ; “you 
never did it on purpose, you're not so 
bad as that. I won't believe it even it 
you tell me,” said the good lady, bursting 
into tears, 

Jetireys put together his few books and 
garments, 

“You're going,” said she, “of course. 
It’s no use hoping you wou’t. Here's two 
pounds you’re owed—and— 

Jetlreys took the money; and kept her 
hand for a moment in his. 
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“You are kind,” said he, hoarsely. j 
“ Good-bye, Mrs. Trimble.” 

He kissed her hand and took up his 
bundle. 

At the foot of the stairs a boy's hand 
was laid on his arm. 

“Oh, Jeff.” whispered Teddy—he had 
stolen out of the schoolrooim. “ Poor Jett! 
I know you aren't wicked. Say good- 
bye, Jeff. What shall we do? What shall 
we do?” 

“Good-bye, little chap,” said Jeffreys, | 
stooping down and kissing the boy's wet 
cheek. 

“But, Jeff, where are you going? When 
will you—” 

Jettreys was gone. 


In the schoolroom meanwhile the in- 
evitable reaction had taken place. 

As the door closed behind Jeffreys, 
Jonah, hardly knowing what he did, gave 
vent to a hysterical laugh. 


THE CLIPPER OF 


Au 


It was the signal for an explosion such “TIL have you prosecuted,” growled 
as he had little counted on. | Trimble, “for interfering with my—” 
“Thou little dirty toad!” said the; “Dost want to be shut up in yon cup- 
farmer, rounding on him wrathfully ;, board?” roared the hot-headed farmer. 
“what dost mean by that? Hey? For: And the hint was quite enough. 
shame!” ; Galloway House on that day turned a 
“Beast!” shouted Freddy, choking; corner. Farmer Rosher, who had sore 
with anger and misery. | doubts in his own mind whether he hat 
“Beast!” echoed the school. | done good or harm by his interference, 
Some one threw a wet sponge across spoke his mind freely to his neighbours. 
the room, but Mr. Rosher intercepted it. | on the subject of Jonah Trimble, a pro- 
“Nay, nay, lads ; don’t waste your ceeding in which his two sons heartily 
clean things on him. Freddy and Teddy, : hacked him up. The consequence was 


my lads—where’s Teddy 1—come along that that worthy young pedagogue 
home. — You’ve done with Galloway . found his scholastic labours materially 
House.” . lightened—-for a dozen boys are easier to 


“Why, sir,” expostulated the wretched - teach than tifty—and had time to wonder 
Jonah— ; whether after all he would not have 
“Hold thy tongue again,” roared the , served his day and generation quite as 
farmer. “Coom away, lads. Thee can! well by looking after his own affairs as 
take a half-holiday to-day, all of you, ; after the most unprofitable affairs of 
and if thy parents ask why, say Farmer | somebody else. 
Rosher will tell them.” | (To be continued.) 


THE CLOUDS. 
By JuLrs VERNE, 
thor of “Godfrey Morgan,” ‘The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER V.—ANOTHER DISAPPEARANCE, 


WIS was not the first occasion on which, | neighbourhood with their tumult. Several 

I at the end of their stormy discus- | times had the inhabitants complained of , 
sions, the members of the Weldon IJnsti- | the noisy way in which the proceedings 
he 


policemen had to interfere to elear the 
thoroughfare for the passers-by, who for 
the most part were supremely indifferent 


tute had filled Waluut Street and its i end and 


“‘Thav had reached the centre of a wide clump of trees.” 


u 
as to this question of aerial navigation. 
But never before had the tumult attained 
such proportions, never had the com: 
plaints been better founded, never had 
the intervention of the police been more 

, hecessary. 

But there was some excuse for_the 

) members of the Weldon Institute. They 

had been attacked in their own house 

‘To these enthusiasts for “lighter thar 

_ air” a no less enthusiast for “heavie! 
than air” had said things absolutely 

_abhorrent. And at the moment thre! 

were about to treat him as he deserves 

he had disappeared. 

And so they cried aloud for vengeance 
: To leave such insults unpunished wa 
,_ impossible to all with American blood it 
their veins. Had not the sons of Amerig 
been called the sons of Cabot? Was no 
that an insult as unpardonable as it har 
pened to be just—historically ? 

The members of the club in severa 
groups rushed down Walnut Street, the 
‘into the adjoining streets, and the 
_ all over the neighbourhood. They wok 
up the householders; they compelle 
them to search their houses, prepared t 
indemnify them later on for the outrag 
on their privacy. Vain were all the 
trouble and searchings. Robur was ni 
where to_be found ; there was no tra 
of him. He might have gone off in tk 
Goahead, the balloon of the Institute, fc 
all they could tell. After an hour's hut 
the members had to give in and separat 
not before they hi reed to exten 
their search over the whole territory | 
| the double America that forms the ne 
‘ continent. 

By eleven o'clock quiet had been r 
stored in_ the neighbourhood of Walm 
Street. Philadelphia was able to sir 
again into that sound sleep which is tl 


ed, more than once had t 


privilege of non-manufacturing town 
he different members of the club part« 
> to seek their respective houses. To me: 
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tim the most distinguished amongst 
them, William T. Forbes sought his large 
sagar establishment, where Miss Doll 
and Miss Mat had prepared for him his 
evening tea, sweetened with his own 
lucose. Truck Milnor took the road to 
fis factory in the distant suburb, where 
the engines worked day and night. ‘Trea- 
waver Jein Chip, publicly accused of pos- 
sessing analimentary canal twelve inches 
longer than that of other men, returned 
tothe vegetable soup that was waiting 
for him, 

Two of the most important balloonists 
—two only—did not seem to think of re- 
tuming so soon to their domicile. They 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
discuss the question with more than 
usual acrimony. These were the irre- 
voncilables, Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans, the president and secretary of 
ihe Weldon Institute. 

At the door of the club the valet Fry- 
valin waited for Uncle Prudent, his 
master, and at last he went after him, 
though he cared but little for the subject 
which had set the two colleagues at 
loggerheads. 

It is only by an euphemism that the 

verb “discuss” can be used to express 
the way in which the duet between the 
president and secretary was being per- 
med, As a matter of fact they were 
: fall wrangle with an energy born of 
wir old rivalry. 
“No, sir, no,” said Phil Evans, “If I 
d had the honour of being president of 
ie Weldon Institute, there never, no, 
ver, would have been such a scandal.” 

“And what would you have done, if 
yu had had the honour?” demanded 
Uiele Prudent. 

“I would have stopped the insulter 
‘sfore he had opened his mouth.” 

“It seems to me it would have been 
‘upossible to stop him until he had 

ed his mouth.” 
ot in America, sir; not in Ame- 


ea? 
And exchanging such observations, 


wreasing in bitterness as they went, 
“y walked on through the streets 
ther and farther from their homes, 
atl they reached a part of the city 
tence they had to go a long way round 
“get back. 

Frycollin followed, by no means at ease 
se his master plunging into such 
tted spots. He did not like deserted 
“4S, particularly after midnight. In 
* the darkness was profound and the 
*n was only a thin crescent just 
inning its monthly life. 

frscollin kept a look-out to the left and 
zbt of him to see if he were followed. 
ul he fancied he could see five or six 
“king fellows dogging his footsteps. 
‘stinctively he drew nearer to his 
«ster, but not for the world would he 
ve dared to break in on the conversation 
hich the fragments reached him. 

-1 short it so chanced that the presi- 
stand secretary of the Weldon Insti- 
+ found themselves on the road to 


“mont Park. In the full heat of their : 


‘}ate they crossed the Schuylkill river 
the famous iron bridge. They met 
isa few belated wayfarers, and pressed 
«toss a wide open tract where the 
Sense prairie was broken every now 
«then by patches of thick woodland 
aa makes the park unique in the 


!'~re Frycollin’s terror became acute, 


vwularly as he saw the five or six | become used to his faults. He had one | 


shadows gliding after him across the 
Schu Tel bridge. The pupils of his 
' eyes broadened out to the circumference 
‘of his iris, and his limbs seemed to 
diminish as if endowed with the contrac- 
tility peculiar to the mollusca and certain 
of the articulata. For Frycollin, the 
| valet, was an egregious coward. 

He was a pure South Carolina negro, 
with the brain of a fool and the body of 
a@ nincompoop. Being only one-and- 
twenty. he had never been a slave, not 
even by birth, but that made no ditler- 
ience to him. Grinning and greedy and 
idle, and a magnificent poltroon, he had 
‘been the servant of Uncle Prudent for 
about three years. Over and over again 
had his master. threatened to kick him 
out, but had kept him on for fear of doing 
; worse. With a master ever ready to 
' venture on the most audacious enter- 
prises, Frycollin’s cowardice had brought 
him many arduous trials. But he had 
some compensation. Very little had been 
said about his gluttony, and still less 
: about his laziness. 
Ah, Valet Frycollin, if you could only 
‘have read the future! Why, oh why, 
: Frycollin, did you not remain at Boston 
‘with the Sneffels, and not have given 
‘them up when they talked of going to 
| Switzerland? Was not that a much more 
suitable place for you than this of Uncle 
Prudent’s, where recklessness was never 
ending 4 

But here he was, and his master had 


“They were carried bodily off across the clearing.” 


‘ advantage, und that was a consideration: 
Although he was a negro by birth he 
did not speak like a negro, and nothing 
is so irritating as that hateful jargon in 
which all the pronouns are possessive and 
all the verbs infinitive. 

Let it be understood, then, that Fry- 
collin was a thorough coward. 

And now it was midnight, and the pale 
! crescent of the moon began to sink in 
|; the west behind the trees in the park. 
The rays streaming fitfully through the 
branches made the shadows darker than 
ever. 

Frycollin looked round him anxiously. 

“Brrr!” he said. “There are those 
fellows there all the time. Positively 
they are getting nearer ! Master 
Uncle!” he shouted. 

It_was thus he called the president of 
the Weldon Institute, and thus did the 
president desire to be called. 

At the moment the dispute of the 
rivals had reached its maximum, and as 
they hurled their epithets at each other 
| they walked faster and faster, and drew 
farther and farther away from the 
Schuylkill bridge. 

They had reached the centre of a wide 
clump of trees, whose summits were just 
tipped by the parting rays of the moon. 
Beyond the trees was a large clearing—an 
oval field, a regular amphitheatre. Not 
a hillock was there to hinder the gallop 
of the horses, not a bush to stop the view 
| of the spectators. 

And if Uncle-Prudent and Phil Evans 
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had not. been so deep in their disputing, ' 
and had used their eyes as they were 
accustomed to, they would have found — 
the clearing was not in its usual state. , 
Was it a flour-nill that had anchored on | 
it during the night? It looked like it, 
with its wings and sails—motionless and , 
mysteriou the gathering gloom. 

But neither the president nor the sec- 
retary of the Weldon Institute noticed | 
the strange modification in the landscape , 
of Fairmont Park, and neither did Fr 
collin, Lt seemed to him that the thiev 


were approaching, and preparing for | 


their attack ; and he was suflering from 
convulsive fear, paralysed in_his limbs, 
and with every hair he could boast on 
the bristle. His terror was extreme. 

His knees bent under him, but he had 
just strength encugh to exclaim for the 
Jast time, 

“Master Uncle! Master Uncle !* 

“What is the matter with you ¢” 
Unele Prudent. 

Perhaps the disputants would not have 
been sorry to have relieved their fury at 
the expense of the unfortunate valet. 
But they had no time; and neither even 
liad he-time to answer. 

A whistle was heard. A flash of elec- 
tric light shot across the clearing. 

A signal, doubtless 1 The moment had 
come for the deed of violence ! 


ked 


In less time than it takes to tell, six 
men came leaping across from under the 
trees, two on to Uncle Prudent, two on 
to Phil Evans, two on to Frycollin— 
there was no need for the two last, for 
the negro was incapable of defending 
himself. 

The president and secretary of the 
Weldon 
surprise, would have resisted. 

They had neither time nor strength to 
do so. In asecond they were rendered 
peechless by a gag, blind by a bandage, 
thrown down, pinioned and carried 

Lodily off across the clearing. 
jcould they think except that they 
fallen into the hands of people who in- 
tended to rob them? The people did 
‘nothing of the sort, however. 
{not even touch Uncle Prudent’s pockets, 
although, according to his custom, they 
were full of paper dollars. 

Within aiinute of the attack, with- 
; out a word being passed, Uncle Prudent 

Phil Evans, and Frycollin felt themselves 
laid gently down, not on the grass, but 
ona sort of plank that creaked beneath 
‘them. They were Jaid down side by 
; side. 
' A door was shut ; and the grating of a 
| bolt ina staple told them that they were 
, prisoners. 
| Then there came a continuous buzzing, 


had 


Institute, although taken by | 


What | 


They did ; 


a quivering, a frrrr, with the rrr un- 
i ending. 

And that was the only sound that 
broke the quiet of the night. 


* * * ¥ 


Great was the excitement next mom- 
ing in Philadelphia! Very early was it 
known _ what had passed at the meeting 
of the Institute. Every one knew of the 
; appearance of the mysterious engineer 
named Robur—Robur the Conqueror— 
land the tumult among the balloonists, 
_ and his inexplicable disappearance. 

But it was quite another thing when 
lall the town Keard that the president 
and secretary of the club had also dis- 
appeared during the night. 

Lang and keen was the search in the 
city and neighbourhood! Useless! The 
|newspapers of Philadelphia, the news- 
papers of Pennsylvania, the newspa 
of the United States reported the 
and explained them in a hundred wa 
not one of which was the right or 
Heavy rewards were olfered, and placards 
were pasted up, but all to no purpo 
The earth seemed to have opened and 
bodily swallowed the president and 
; secretary of the Weldon Institute. 


(To be continued.) 


A SOLDIER’S STORY. 


By C. M. AnciiBaup. 


CHAPTFR IX.—HAVELOCK'S ATTEMPTS AND FAILURES.—THE BATTLE OF BITHOOR. 


wx I recovered I found that Have- 
lock’s_ column—1,500 _strong—had 
oushed on for Lucknow ; that they had 
vid two successful engagements with 
the enemy, but their losses had been 


so great, and they were so much re-; 


duced by sickness, that they had been 
compelled to fall back, and that they 
were then lying at Mungulwar, on the 
opposite side of the Ganges, six miles 
from Cawnpore. The rebellion had 
spread to an alarming extent, and troops 
whose loyalty had been depended upon 
were now up in arms. Between Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow the country was 
swarming with rebels. General Neill 
had arrived from Allahabad with rein- 
forcements, but their number (not 300) 
was barely sufficient to fill the gaps in 
Havelock’s column. He urged Havelock 
to remain at Cawnpore till the arrival of 
the reinforcements which were now 
moving up from Calcutta, but Havelock 
would not be deterred. “We must_save 
Lucknow,” was his answer, and he deter- 
mined to make another effort. Accord- 
ingly Neill sent him _all the men he could 
spare (about 260). I was anxious to join 
them, bat the doctor would not ‘allow 
me. Exposure, he said, in such weather, 
in my enfeebled condition, meant certain 
death. 

Havelock pushed forward, but was 
again compelled to fall back, his force 
reduced by death and sickness to 1,000 
men. Then news reached us that a rebel 
force, 4,000 strong, was marching on 
Cawnpore. Neill urged Havelock to fall 
hack at once, otherwise Cawnpore would 
be captured, and our communications 
with Calcutta would be cut off. There- 


! upon Havelock prepared to return, but 
: learning that a strong body of the rebels 
were pursuing him, he turned to meet 
‘them, and, after a desperate struggle, 
‘he defeated them. 

On the night of the 13th of August the 
effectives of Havelock’s column entered 
, Cawnpore, and when I saw them next 

morning under arms on_ the parade 
, ground [ was startled at the change in 
their appearance. The 78th (what re- 
‘mained of them) had lost the fire and 

animation which had attracted me on 
i their arrival in Calcutta two months 
, before. They were haggard and jaded, 
;and they had the sullen look of men who 
, had been badly treated, while their eyes 
were keen and piercing. As I looked 
‘down the ranks of the 64th I missed 
;Many familiar faces. The survivors 
looked weary and despondent, and tears 
came in my eyes when I saw their 
pitiable condition. 

!~ When the parade was dismissed I 
ined the officers of the 64th, and, as I 
jasked for one after another of those I 
missed, it was sad to be told, i 
dead,” “He is wounded,” or, “He is 
' down with cholera.” 

I soon found that, both. in the 64th 
and the 78th, there was a strong feeling 
:with many against Havelock. Despite 
‘ the warnings of experienced men, he had 

boldly taken the tield during the worst 
, Season of the year, when the monsoon 
; Was raging, the rivers and roads in many 
; places impassable, and the tields flooded 
, With water ; and he had gone, too, with- 
out a single tent or any proper covering 
for his men. Even had the weather 
\ been favourable, it was no light task to 


take the field against a force about thirty 
times stronger than his was, and to try 
to pass through them. But he woul 
not be dissuaded. It was his duty, he 
contended, to relieve Lucknow, and he 
would try it, whatever the cost. “If th 
worst comes to the worst,” he said, “w 
can but die with our swords in ou! 
hands.” The men, however, got dis 
heartened. Toilsome marches he day 
sleeping in wet fields at night, figh 
ing against greatly superior forces i 
strong positions, soon told on_ thei 
health and spirits, and cut many < 
them off. 

Another danger now threatened u 
Nana Sahib had collected an army « 
4,000 men and was encamped near h 
palace at Bithoor, ten miles from Caw! 
pore. Their successes, and our weal 
ness, had made the rebels confident, ar 
they were flocking to the Nana’s sta 
dard ; but General Neill, who command 
at Cawnpore, thought it well to che 
their enthusiasm and hinder the furth 
spreading of the rebellion. He propos 
to Havelock that their combined fore 
should advance on the Nana’s camp a! 
deal him a crushing blow. Havelo 

reed, and on the morning of the 16 
all the available troops marched fre 
Cawnpore. 

The rebels were rash enough to fig 
with a deep river and a narrow bric 
in their rear, and so, when we h 
stormed and taken position after po 
tion, and they saw that their only char 
was to get to the bridge in time, eve 
man Tete his neighbour to look to hi 
self, and ran as fast as his legs co 
carry him. It was a splendid chance | 


cavalry, but the small handful we pos- 
sessed was of little use. 

Our great desire was to capture the 
Nana, but he escaped. We had the 
satisfaction, however, of looting and 
burning his palace. 

Havelock was anxious to follow up 
our success, but Neill refused (he was 
Havelock’s senior), declaring the men 
were too much worn out, and so we 
rested for the night, returning next day 
to Cawnpore. 


CHAPTER X.—THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


Havetock now abandoned the idea of 
relieving Lucknow without further rein- 
foreements, and for these we waited at 
Cawnpore till the 19th of September, 
when we marched out, 3,200 strong. 
Two days later we fought the enemy at 
Mungulwar, and on the 23rd we stormed 
and captured the Alumbagh, a royal 
palace four miles from Lucknow, where 
the rebels made a determined stand. 
We rested next day, while the generals 
formed their plans. ‘ 

With the exception of the Residency, 
in which the garrison was shut up, the 
whole of Lucknow was in possession of 
the mutineers, and their numbers (esti- 
mated at 50,000) so greatly exceeded ours 
that it was evident we could not hold the 
city, even if we should capture it. It 
was therefore resolved that we should 
fight our way to the Residency, and after 
effecting a junction with the garrison, 
bring them back to the Alumbagh. 

The direct road to the Residenc 
orossed a canal, at the bridge over whic 
the enemy had placed some guns, and 
lined the opposite bank with infantry. 
After crossing the bridge (the Charbagh) 
the road was broad, but it was so strongly 
barricaded and entrenched, while the 
adjacent houses were loopholed for mus- 
ketry, that the idea of approaching by 
that way was abandoned. I was finally 
resolved that we should storm the Char- 
bagh bridge, and, after crossing the 
canal, turn to the right and fight our 
way through the streets to the garrison. 


It was a hazardous enterprise, but there ' the following day I joined them, finding ! the 
; dangers and the chances he has to run ; 


was no help for it. 


It was not my fate to share the glory ' I 


and the danger of that memorable div, 
the 25th of September. The portion of 
the 64th which had come on from Cawn- 
pore (the remainder had been left in 


wounded and the 


aggage, and we were 
inclined to envy our gallant comrades 
when we saw them march off. | 

: Soon after the column had started the 

firing commenced —indeed, the 5th Fusi- 
liers, who led, had to fight almost every 


step of the way, making repeated charges 
with the bayonet. 
| _ We spent the day anxiously, keeping a ' 
| sharp look-out for the enemy, and trying | 
_ to guess the fate of our comrades by the | 
! sound of the firing. We could hear that 
\they had a proloriged and desperate 
| struggle for the Charbagh bridge. Then 
‘there was a lull, followed by sharp mus- 
| ketry fire inside the city, and with a ery 
of relief we said to one another, “ They've , 
‘ got in, thank God !” 
| As the day wore on we could hear from | 
, the direction of the firing that our gal- 
lant comrades were achieving their difli- 
cult task. When, late in the evening, the ' 
tiring ceased we knew it was all over, and 
, we sighed as we said one to another, “I 
wonder what it has cost ?” 
| We saw no more of our comrades for 
two months. The mutineers had so effec- 
_ tually hemmed them in that all attempts 
to escape were futile. Getting anxious 
for our safety, surrounded as we were by 
hordes of rebels, they made a daring 
attempt to reach us, but they were driven 
back. 
| The rebels soon turned their attention 
: to us, and tried their best to annihilate 
‘us, but being constantly on the alert, 
!and by making frequent sorties, we held 
them in check, and finally, after besieging ‘ 
us for forty-nine days, they withdrew. 
Fortunately we had succeeded in opening 
;communication with Cawnpore, from 
which supplies and reinforcements were 
, Sent us. 
Meanwhile Delhi had been captured ° 
: from the rebels, and all the troops which ' 
could be spared were ordered down to 
Cawnpore to join the column which was 
/advancing. under Sir Colin Campbell, 
, for the second relief of Lucknow. From | 
thence they were pushed on to the Alum. | 
bagh. Among them came the 75th, and } 


: that, through losses at the siege of Delhi, 
was now a lieutenant. My old regi-, 
‘ment. the 20th, came up from Calcutta, | 
,and I was pleased to be among them. 
| once more, | 
1 On the 12th of November Campbell ; 
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where his 


They had three days’ hard fighting in 
the streets of Lucknow before they 
effected a junction with the garrison, 


, Who, meanwhile, had been fighting their 


way to meet them. _ Five days later the 
British evacuated the city, and on the 
24th they arrived at the Alumbagh. 

But a gloom was shed over their 
triumph. That morning, just when his 
task was accomplished, Havelock suc- 
cumbed to an attack of dysentery, and 
his body found its last resting-place in 
the garden of the Alumbagh. 


In the crowd of women and children 
brought in from Lucknow, there was one 


| face which riveted my gaze. It was pale 


and haggard, and bore traces of deep 
suffering, but the features had, years 
before, been stamped on my memory. I 
started, and my heart throbbed fast, as I 
recognised my first love. She did not sec 
me, and I could not speak to her, as I was 
on duty. Next morning T sought her. 
Who can describe our feelings when we 
met, and how can I describe the hopes 
that inspired me, when I learned that 
she might yet be mine? She was now a 
widow. Four months previously her 
husband had died from fever. 

But my happiness was brief, my hopes 
were soon crushed. We parted a few 
days later, I to face the enemy, she to 

roceed to Calcutta. I saw her no more. 
Vorn out with long-continued suffering, 
she died on the way. 

T remained in India for several years, 
and when I obtained my majority I 
retired on half-pay, receiving, soon after, 
the adjutancy of a country Volunteer 
Cons. 

I have often considered that the plea- 
sure of a soldier's lite is outweighed by 
sacritices he has to make, and the 


and, unless a man is prepared to run the 
risk and to take his chance, I say, as I 
said before, “ Don’t be a soldier ;” it's a 
poor lite.” 

(THE END.) 


IL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


Author of “ The Cruize of the Theseus,” “The Gunroom Heroes,” ete 


F= some days Basil looked out anx- 


CHAPTER Iv.—A SCOTCH GUNNER. 


}on board. A few posts later caine the 


to set off for Portsmouth as soon as the 


iously for the postman, but for more | official notice from the Admiralty, and unexpected affair should allow of his 
than a week that official brought no, Basil had to hurriedly make arrange- | Jeaving home. * 


letter from Lord Suaviter. Then at last, | ments for joining his ship, for she was | : 
reported as almost ready for sea. The | by the South-Western Railway, and on 


admiral had intended accompanying his | changing at Salisbury took his place ina 
| son to Portsmouth, so as to sce as much ; 
of him as possible, and inspect the ship ' 


when the middy’s 


apavicnce was nearly 
exhausted, a hurrie 


scrawl came for the 


admiral saying that his son’s appoint- 
made out for the Nar- 


ment was bein: 


Basil travelled to the great naval port 


carriuge which was occupied by one pas- 
senger, who had only a few seconds before 


cissus, a powerful frigate then fitting out | which was to be his floating home for so’ taken a window seat, and was making 


at Portsmouth as flagship for the Cape 
station, Commodore Sir Doughty Deedes 


| long, but at the last moment some im- ' 


| portant business cropped up, and the old 


himself comfortable thereir. This indi- 
vidual was tall, thin, and bony, but his 


having already hoisted his broad pennant ; officer had to remain behind, promising , weatherbeaten face had a kindly expres- 
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sion which almost always impressed 
strangers in its favour. His age might 
have been anything between forty and 
fifty, and his general appearance was 
that of a sailor, and a sailor who had 
gone through some hardships, as was 
attested by the deeply-furrowed lines in 
his forehead and at the corners of his 
mouth. The face was clean-shaven with 
the exception of whiskers, the eye clear 
nd blue, hair sandy, and the nose very 
large and prominent. Though carefully 
dressed, Basil saw at a glance that his 
travelling companion was not a gentle- 
man, and he was just revolving in his 
own mind all sorts of conjectures about 
his vis-a-vis, when the subject of his 


ii 
i 
Hi i | 

Hs 


“I ken 


thoughts, layi « 
hts, laying down the “Glasgow 
Free Press” which he had been Tanne 
eer’ @ keen look at the midshipman, an 
stra sted him in a voice which bore a 
red (eoteh accent. ; ; 
@ mornin’, young geatleman ; 
Le Weel eneugh that yer be going to 
i7,SOme ship at Portsmouth the day ia 
been °? I am,” answered Basil; “I've 
goin, ®ppointed to the Narcissus ; she is 
Blas to sail in a few days for the Cape 
“ Hope, I believe. 
for h, guide us! We'll be shipmates 
the ™MOoOny a braw day, then,” ejaculated 
the Stranger, “for I’m James etuslier 
dau Sunner of the Narcissus, and if 1 
man venture sae muckle, young gentle- 
th » Inay J ask your name!” 
awe of Liaving informed the Scotch gun- 


Woollecombe when the former was a 
gunner’s mate and the latter was captain 
of the Retribution, at that time flagship 
on the south-east coast of America. 
gunner was delighted to hear that there 
was a chance of seeing Admiral Wooll- 


‘and the middy soon became fast friends. 
“Ye’ll be surprised, mae doot, Mr. 


gate, ye see. I winna for the life o’ me 


name, it soon transpired that | 


feeling o’ freedom and enjoyment. 


| Mr. Farquhar had sailed with Admiral | 


The : 


combe on board the Narcissus, and he ; the Hard 


| 


Woolleombe,” observed Mr. Farquhar, and as 
after an interval of silence, “to see me! of the 
in plain clothes, but the thing stands this | muckle. 


Basil was eager to tind out something 
more about the officers and ship, but at 
that moment the train steamed into 
Portsmouth station, and conversation 
was necessarily checked. 

“LT hope ye winna tak’ it as a liberty, 
but will rs he joining in a cab doun to 

|, Mr. Weollesmbe 2” queried the 
gunner as they began singling out the 
luggage ; “it'll save us baith saxpence ; 
re ken, nae doot, we say north 
Tweed, ‘Every mickle maks o 


vn 


“Vl drive down with you, Mr. Farqu- 


gang on leave in uniform if 1 can help it, | har, with pleasure,” said the middy, mak- 
for it seems to clap a stopper on one’s | ing a sud 
Cap- | to hide the smile he felt it impossible to 


en dive after his portmanteau 


weel that ye'll be going to Join some ship the day?” 


tain Croker gave me twa days’ leave to 
gae hame and see my sick mother. I 
changed suits at my brother’s house in 
Portsea, and I’m e’en thinking I'll do the 
same on my way back.” 

“Is Captain Croker the commander of 
the Narcissus?” asked Basil ; “and is he 
a nice man 4” 

“Well, he’s what I should call a rum 
un,” was the answer ; “that I'll take my 
aith to, but ye ken weel eneugh that a 
warrant officer mauna say too much agin 
his superiors, In my puir mind he’s 
crackit "—here the gunner significantly 
touched his forehead—“ and now ye ken 
as muckle aboot him as I do, for I never 
sailed wi’ him before. The first lieutenant, 
is ane o’ the right sort—a Scotchman, 
Sinclair by name ; all the youngsters in 
the gunroom like Aim.” 


| 


check; then, having recovered his 
gravity, “T have to call in at my out- 
ters’, Chesterman and Dirkall, to find 
out if they have sent my things on board 
ornot ‘heir shop is on the Hard, isn’t 
1 
“Tt is,” said the gunner, hailing a cab; 
“T ken them weel. And what's more, my 
brother lives close by, so I’m e’en think. 
ing that I’ll be changing into uniform the 
while you're clavering wi’ Chesterman 
and Dirkall, and then we'll see if we 
canna come across ane o’ the Narcissus’s 
boats to tak’ us off to the ship, for the 
watermen wad leave us without a bawbee 
in our Pockets if they had to sail us out 
to Spit! y 
_In a few minutes Basil had transacted 
his business with his outfitters, and on 
emerging from the shop perceived Mr. 


ua FH 


Ween 


wr 


ie 
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Farquhar, dressed in a warrant officer's 
frock-coat, stalking along the Hard, fol- 
lowed by an obsequious crowd of wherry- 
men, each begging him to try their own 
particular boat, the qualities of which as 
agood sea-boat, renowned for speed and 

ety, they extolled to the skies. They 
fell back disappointed when the gunner 
disdainfully waved them aside and ex- 
pressed his intention of waiting for a 
ship’s boat. 

ust as Basil joined his new friend, a 
young midshipman, evidently on duty, 
and with a dirk on, hastily emerged from 
the dockyard gates and hurried along the 
Hard as if in search of some one. 

“We hae ken’d ane anither before, I’m 
thinking, Mr. De Lisle,” observed the 
gunner, facetiously, addressing the middy 
who was hurrying past him in an un- 


ryant manner. “Hae ye got the 
seeond cutter in the dockyard, and what 
we ye sae fashed aboot ?” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Mr. Farqu- 
har; I didn’t see you,” responded the 
midshipman. “The fact is, I’m rather 
in a fix. One of my crew, Simmons, 
managed to slip away whilst we were 
getting some of the boatswain’s stores 
down to the boat, and I can’t tind him 
anywhere; and shall get in a jolly row 


from the commander if I go on rd 
without him.” 

* Don’t fash yoursell sae muckle aboot 
the matter, youngster,” said the good- 
natured gunper. “In my_puir mind 
well find him at the bar of the Cock and 
Bettle found the corner. This is Mr. 
x ileombe, just coming aboard to join 
your mess, and maybe you'll gie us a 
passage ofi to the auld clipper if you're 
mot laden down to your boat’s gunwale.” 

De Lisle, who was a refined, gentle- 
emaamly-looking boy, shook hands warmly 
oa Basil, = said hetshould be most 
1appy to give him and the gunner a pas- 
sakeas, but he must first find his missing 
man. 

Im response to this, Mr. Farquhar 
turned sharp off to the right, and beck- 
ming to the boys to follow him, passed 
a& & rapid pace down a narrow alley, 
which eventually led into a broader but 
very dirty street, where gin-shops and 
cheap lodging-houses seemed to abound. 
Stepping at one of the former, which 
bore the sign of the Cock and Bottle, the 
@ummer dived into the unsavoury inte- 
rier, which reeked of gin and tobacco 
smoke, and before the middies had time 
to follow him, reappeared in the doorway, 

holding the truant Simmons in a grip of 
iron, whilst he addressed him in forcible 
words of reproach and contempt. The 
bluejacket—who was already half-seas 
over—attempted at first to throw off the 

gunner’s grasp, and asked him with o 

ick utterance to take his coat off and 
fight it out like a man, but Mr. Farqu- 

+ Who was immensely muscular and 
powerful, shook him as a dog would a 
rat, and announced his intention of run- 
ning him down to the water's edge and 
giving him an enforced ducking if he did 
not walk down quietly to the boat ; and 
the man, who was sober enough to under- 
stand the threat, and felt thoroughly 
cowed by the gunners rough-and-ready 

method of tackling him, complied with a 

feluctant and sullen air, and in a few 

minutes the whole party assed through 
the great portals of the dockyard, which 
were jealously guarded by several police- 
men, and then, guided by De Lisle, soon 

the wharf, where the cutter, with 


the rest of her crew in charge of the 
coxswain, were anxiously awaiting their 
midshipman’s return. 

The coxswain, a smart-looking, hand- 
some seaman, looked relieved when he 
saw the missing man, but accosted him 
in rather a rough tone. 

“Well, where have you been sloping 
off to, you filthy young swab? You're 
not fit to pull an oar in a man-of-war's 
cutter; you ought to be in a collier 
brig. That's the sort of craft for the 
likes o’ you, you lazy, drunken son of a 

un. You'll not pull an oar again in this 


at, my hearty, so put that in your pipe | 
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and smoke it.” 

“Till stay in the boat till the com- 
mander tells me to go out of it; it ain’t 
no business o’ yourn,” answered the half- 
tipsy sailor, with a malignant look at his 
mentor, who was one of the smartest 
petty officers in the ship. 

The coxswain did not answer, but 
catchin, a piece of stout rope that 
lay on the jetty close by, he laid it across 
the man’s back with hearty goodwill, 
remarking, “I'll teach you to give me 
any of your lip, you rascally sea-lawyer. 
1 suppose you don’t know that Mr. De 
Lisle has been looking for you every- 
where, and that you’ve been keeping the 
rest of the crew away from their suppers 
whilst you were swilling yourself stupid 
ina Brog-shop, ou drunken son of a sea- 
cook. Wait til 1 get you on the lower- 
deck and the master-at-arms ain’t by. 
Vl teach you civility then, or my name’s 
not Jack Stretcher.” 

De Lisle now interposed. 

“Let him get into the boat now, 
Stretcher,” he said. “Ill report him to 
the commander directly we get on board, 
whether it gets me into trouble or not. 
Jump into the cutter, Simmons, and toss 
your oar up.” 

“Tf I’m to be turned out of the boat, I 
won't pull, hanged if I will,” said the man, 
doggedly, and with a dangerous look in 
his leering, bloodshot eye. 

“Do you dare to disobey my orders?” 
exclaimed De Lisle, flushing angrily at 
hearing this mutinous answer ; “get into 
the boat at onée, or I'll have you put 
under arrest directly we reach the ship.” 

For answer, Simmons convulsively 
clenched his fist and rushed at the young 
midshipman, evidently with the intention 
of knocking him down. So sudden and 
unlooked-for was the movement, that the 
coxswain, who was nearest him, had not 
time to grasp the mutineer, but Basil, 
who was standing on one side, put his 
foot out as the rutfian rushed past him, 
and very cleverly tripped him up, when 
he fell headlong and with a heavy thud 
to the ground. In an instant he was in 
the iron grasp of Mr. Farquhar and the 
coxswain, his legs and arms were bound 
with some stout rope, and he was 
bundled unceremoniously into the boat, 


where he lay growling and muttering ina | 


diabolical manner. 

“T say, you’re a brick, Woollcombe,” 
said De Lisle, emphatically ; “I never 
saw a thing more neatly done. The fellow 
went over like a ninepin, and I don’t 
believe I could have withstood that ugly 
rush of his, it was so sudden and deter- 
mined.” 

“ He’s good for four dozen, I’m e’en 
thinking,” observed the gunner; “I 
wadna % in his brogues for something. 
Now, I suppose, we can shove off to the 
saucy Narcissus, Mr. De Lisle, if ye’ll be 
kind enough to gie us a passage,” and 


without waiting for the middy’s answer, 
Mr. Farquhar jumped into the boat. 

“Come along, Woollcombe,” said De 
Lisle to hisnew messmate, “make your- 
self comfortable in the stern-sheets and 
we'll soon have you on board. 'There’s 
a fair breeze outside the harbour which 
will take us out to Spithead in no time.” 

“How about our luggage?” asked 
Basil, suddenly remembering that it had 
all been ‘deposited at Chesterman and 
Dirkall’s, “ we left it at my outfitters’.” 

“I’m what ye wad ca’ preceesely a fule,” 
| exclaimed the gunner, bringing his fist 
down on the gunwale of the boat ; “I'd 
clean forgot all aboot it,and I’m muckle 
afraid ye’ll hae to pull roond to the Hard 
for the gear, for it would be ferry awk- 
ward to gae on board without it, Mr. De 
Lisle, wadna it noo?” 

“The pinnace is coming ashore for 
liberty men at four-bells,” put in 
Stretcher ; “couldn’t they bring off the 
baggage, sir?” . 

e Lisle looked inquiringly at the 
gunner. : 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said the old 
Scotchman, “ what wad be better! and 
we'll be no giving you trouble, my lad, 
| and the gear ” 


ll be safe eno’. 

“ Shove off forward !” ordered De Lisle, 
authoritatively. 

The two bowmen, who were standing 
| up with their boathooks in their_hands, 
gave the cutter’s bow a vigorous shove off 
from the wharf, the remainder of the crew 
tossed their oars up, the coxswain as- 
sumed the tiller, and the boat slowlv 
glided away from the jetty.’ Then as 
soon as she was well clear of all obstruc- 
tions the oars fell with a spontaneous 
splash into the murky green waters, an‘! 
in obedience to the order “Give way to- 
gether, lads,” given by De Lisle, the men 

vent their sturdy backs, the quivering 
blades buried themselvesunder the surfac:: 
of the tranquil waters of the harbour, and 
theboatspedalong at anexhilarating pace, 
happily aided by the strong ebb tide then 
running, and which sweeps out through 
the narrow entrance under the frowning 
fuardian forts like a millstream, as is 
ikely to have been impressed upon tho 
memory of any one who has tried to im- 
pel a boat against it. Its velocity is 
something extraordinary. 

“White, you'll take charge of Sim- 
mons instead of getting your oar out,” 
said De Lisle, addressing one of the bow- 
men, “and take care he doesn’t try to 
jump overboard. Fagg, you take Sim- 
mons'’s oar. 

“T wadna gie muckle for his life, if he 
tries that game on,” observed the gunner, 
sententiously. “I dinna ken as I ever 
tried swimming with my arms and legs 
tied, but I’m sure it wad be a ferry ditti- 
cult operation. He'd be thrawing his 
life awa in my puir opeenion.” 

De Lisle winked at his new messmate 
as the gunner gravely delivered this 
ironical speech, and then asked Basil if he 
had ever been at Portsmouth before. 

“Never,” said our hero; “but I’ve 
always been awfully anxious to see it.” 

“That's the Victory,” said De Lisle, 
pointing with his dirk to an ancient- 
ooking three-decker they were just 
passing, whose giant sides, relieved by 
the three lines of chequered portholes, 
seemed to tower high into the air above 
them ; “she’s the flagship now, but the 
port-admiral lives on shore.” 

Basil gazed with awe and reverence at 
the noble old ship os the tide swept 
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them rapidly by her, and his mind re- 
verted to all the stories he had heard 
and read of Britain’s great naval hero. 

* Hullo! De Lisle, how are you? Can't 
you come on board and see me?” sung 
out a boyish voice suddenly from one of 
the stern ports of the great line-of-battle 
ship. 

“Can’t possibly, old man,” returned 
De Lisle, waving his hand to a young 
midshipman, who was leaning his head 
and the greater part of his body out of 
one of the gunroom ports, at the immi- 
nent risk of falling overboard; “I’m 
away on duty, and must get on board at 
once. Can’t you come and dine with me 
to-morrow, we sail the day after ?” 

“All right, I'll come if } can,” was the 
response, and in another moment they 
were out of earshot. 

“An awfully jolly fellow, that,” ex- 
plained De Lisle ; “ we were together in 
the Britannia, and always great chums. 
He’s borne on the books of the Victory 
now, waiting fora ship. Very slow sort 
of life, he says.” 

“There’s the pinnace, sir,” put in the 
coxswain, touching his hat and pointing 
down the harbour; “we'd better give’em 
a hail and let them know about the gear 
they have to call for.” 

The cutter being steered so as to pass 
close to the pinnace, a message was easil, 
conveyed as to the baggage left behind, 
which the sub-lieutenant in command 
promised he would call for and bring off, 
whereat Mr. Farquhar looked much 
relieved, for he had been inwardly chafing 
at having parted with his beloni ings, 
especially as there was a bottle of real 
Glenlivat whisky stowed away care- 
fully in one of the boxes, which he was 


bringing back for the gratification of : 


his brother warrant-oflicers, the boat- 
swain and carpenter. 

As the cutter was nearing the St. Vin- 
cent,a three-decker training ship for boys, 
moored near the mouth of the harbour, 
and De Lisle was thinking of stepping 
his mast so as to perform the rest of the 
distance under canvas, a handsome galle 
shot out from the Gosport side, and wit! 
long, swinging strokes, pulled out sea- 
wards in a line almost parallel with the 
one pursued by the cutter. A middle- 
aged, stout, rather red-faced man sat in 
the stern-sheets holding the yoke-lines ; 
his uniform frock-coat Bore on its breast 
innumerable ribbons and orders, and the 
abundance of gold lace on the sleeves 
betokened the high rank of the wearer, 
as did the sparkling oak-leaves on the 
broad down-turned peak of his uniform 
cap, which latter was pulled forward 
considerably, and threw his face some- 
what into shadow. The boat was a per- 
fect model of beauty, painted a dazzling 
white, and fitted up in a most expensive 
and sumptuous manner. The crew were 
in perfect keeping with their surround- 
ings, being bronzed, stalwart, and hand- 
some men, who looked tit to go anywhere 
and do anything, and they sent the white 
galley spinning along at a pace that bid 
fair to soon outstrip the more heavily- 
weighted cutter, which was, nevertheless, 
by no means a slow. boat; but she was 
now labouring under the disadvantage of 
being short of her complement of oars- 
men, ; 

“Is that no the auld commodore 
himsell?” asked the gunner, suddenly, 
as his eye fell on the approaching galley ; 
“ye must stand by to toss your oars, my 
lad, or ye'll be hauled ower the coals by 


the, auld gentleman, tak’ my word for 
it! 

“T really didn't recognise him at the 

moment,” answered De Lisle, hurriedly ; 
“he has such a habit of wearing his cap 
over his eyes that I verily believe one of 
them is a glass one, and he docsn’t want 
people to tind it out! Stand by to toss 
your oars, men, as the commodore passes ! 
Oars !” 
i Up flew the oars, being held rigid and 
upright between the men’s knees, whilst, 
according to naval etiquette, the gunner 
and the two midshipmen rose for a 
moment in the stern-sheets and dofted 
their caps. 

The commodore returned the salute 
in a dignified manner, and then telling 
his crew to Iay on their oars, hailed ina 
deep sepulchral voice, that seemed to 
come from somewhere in the region of 
his boots, “Is that one of our cutters, 
and who is the midshipman in charge ?” 

De Lisle sprang to Vis feet again and 
took his cap off} “This is the second 
cutter, sir,” he answered, “and I’m in 
charge of her.” 


Doughty Deedes, testily ; “do you imagine 
I_ know all my midshipmen by sight 
already, and why are you pulling two 
i oars short ?” 

“Tm Mr. De Lisle, sir,” answered the 
‘middy, beginning to feel decidedly un- 
comfortable at this questioning on the 
part of his superior; “I’m sorry to say 
that one of my crew managed to slip away 


i 


he returned in a tipsy state, I have been 
obliged to tell a man off to take charge 
of him.” 

“That looks like laxity on the part of 
the midshipman of the boat,” returned 
Sir Doughty, severely, “but of course 
the commander will inquire into the 
case and hear what you have to say about 


” 


“Tf I may tak’ the liberty as an auld 
shipmate, Sir Doughty,” exclaimed the 
old gunner, standing up with his cap in 
his hand, “the thing stands this gate, ye 
see; the preceese way o’ it in my puir 
opeenion, if I may daur venture sae 
muckle—” 

“There is no necessity for you to ex- 
' plain, Mr. Farquhar, thank you,” broke 
in the commodore, frigidly ; “perhaps 
Mr. De Lisle is not to blame, but Captain 
Croker will see to that. Let the man be 
sent on the quarter-deck directly he 
arrives on board.” 

And telling his crew to give way, Sir 
Doughty—who had to make a great 
effort to preserve his gravity—quickly 
glided out of earshot ; and then shortly 
after, having hoisted a lug-sail, the galley 
was soon only distinguishable as a white 
speck upon the heaving waters that 
stretched away to the fale of Wight, 
which natural breakwater was now fast 
assuming a purple colour as the exqui- 
site and varied tints of sunset suffused 
the western skies, and made the whole 
scene one of fairy-like loveliness. The 
sea was just lively enough to give fresh- 
ness and motion to the picture, and this 
effect was assisted by the appearance of 
@ man-of-war brig and two or three 
yachts, which, under clouds of snowy 
canvas, appeared to be making for 
Cowes, whilst a rakish-looking steamer 
coming from Ryde, crowded with passen- 
gers, and pouring out volumes of black 
smoke, looked in the distance as if she 
must infallibly cut one of them down to 


“But who are you, sir?” exclaimed Sir | 


whilst we were at the dockyard, and as ; 


the water's edge. In the roadstead at 
Spithead—guarded by its granite forts 
bristling with heavy artillery—lay seve- 
ral men-of-war, with their tapering masts 
and yards clearly cut against the evening 
sky ;_ whilst behind them the beautitul 
island lay tranquilly, her woods, mea- 
dows, and low but picturesque hills 
wrapped in the soft purple haze that so 
frequently announces the decline of day 
in our humid climate. 

Immediately the cutter had cleared 
the mouth of the harbour, and the influ- 
ence of the brezze could be felt, De Lisle 
ordered the oars to be laid in; the dip- 
ping-lug was hoisted, and with a flowing 
sheet the boat snored through the gleam- 
ing carmine-tinted waves like an impe- 
tuous racehorse speeding over the course 
with its distant goal in sight. I know of 
no motion so exhilarating as that of a 
fast boat, well trimmed and_ properly 
steered, dashing through the foam- 
flecked waves ot a freshening sea, and 


‘ heeling over gallantly to the influence of 
‘a steady breeze. 


“The auld commodore was in a bad 
humour, Vm thinking,” observed the 


i gunner, after a lengthy silence, during 


which he had been absently leaning over 
the gunwale, as if to conjecture at what 
speed the boat was going ; “he looked as 
red and angry as my father’s auld ‘ bub- 


'blyjock’ that used to stalk about our 


farm in the Hielands, and was the terror 
of us bairns; it wadna hae vexed me 
half sae muckle, but that I’m an auld 
shipmate o’ mony years’ standing.” 

“What ship were you in together ?” 
asked Basil. 

“Pywas in the auld Queen, mony years 
ago now,” answered the old gunner, 
lowering his voice so as not to be over- 
heard by the crew. “Sir Doughty was 
her commander then, and a ferry smart 
officer too. I was a gunner’s mate, and 
used often to practise the young gentle- 
men at gunnery and singlestick, and they 
were as fond o’ me as my own bairns 
might be, though I say it that shouldna. 
Well, I dinna ken, Mr. De Lisle, if ye 
knaw onything about our chief's history. 
but ye hit the right nail on the head 
when ye remairked just noo that he'd 
bent a glass eye. It’s as true as Gospel, 
and it’s mysell knows all aboot it, for I 
was close at_hand when the thieving 
eallant of a Fijian stuck his spear right 
through Commander Deedes’s right eye, 
and he fell to the ground covered wi’ 
bluid. All hands thought he had slipped 
his cable and made sail for anither warld, 
but on carrying the body on board, the 
surgeon set ‘to wi’ a wull, and soon 
brought his senses back to him. The 
brain hadna been touched, ye ken, but 
the eyesight was gane for ever, and he 
wasna out o’ the sick list for mony a lang 
day. Some months later we called at 
Sydney, and there the commander cam 
across a clever mon that dealt in glass 
eyes and sic like baubles, and had his 
figure-head made ship-shape again, so 
that ye can hardly tell the starboard 
blinker from the port one.” 

“Oh! but you haven't told us half the 
story, Mr. Farquhar,’ broke in Basil, 
with a disappointed look ; “what were 
you doing on the island, and what became 
of the man who speared the commo- 
dore?” 

“Eh! ye want me to spin you a yarn,” 
returned the gunner knowingly, ‘but 
that winna do, my lad, for here we are 
close alongside the auld Narcissus ; and 
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the story is a lang one and an exciting | 
one too for the mattcr o that. Maybe | 
I'ilbe telling ye the story ane o’ these ; 
fine days if ye remind me aboot it.” ; 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Farquhar, | 
Ishan’t forget your promise.” 

“And mind, I must be there too,” put, 
in De Lisle, “that would be only fair.” —_| 

“Boat ahoy !” hailed a marine sentry ; 


who was stationed at the Narcissus’s port ; ‘ 
gaugway and could not well distinguish : watch, see the side-boys ready, and send : 


lo 
T deep snow obliterates all traces of the 
road, there are placed along the roadside piles 
of stones, from eight to ten feet in height. 
Although the temperature is not remark- 


ably low, the weather in winter is stormy and j 


ble. The winter of 1880 and 1881 
was the coldest that had been experienced in 
twenty years. Reykjavik Harbour was then 
frozen for a short time. The official record 
of temperature, recorded hourly; shows that 
the mean temperature (day and night) for 
the year ending May 3lst, 1881, was 36°7° 
Fahrenheit. The mean for January, 20°81°, 
and for, July, 57:20°. That winter the sea 
between the north coast and Grinsea Island, 
tifteen miles distant, was, frozen. No grain 
grows in Iceland, and fir-trees imported from 
Norway do not attain a height of more than 
three feet. It is stated that at one time 
grain was produced, but the soil now freezes 
to so great a depth that it does not thaw 
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guide the traveller in winter, when the | sufficiently during the short summer. 


; hummocks (caused by 
; and regular rows. he 


the cutter in the now fast-gathcring | the messenger-boy to tell the boatswaiit 

gloom. | the cutter is coming alongside with some 
“Narcissus,” answered De Lisle | of his stores.” 

promptly. “Stand by to lower the fore-| “Ay, ay, sir.” 

sail ! Bowmen get your boathooks: Amid the slight bustle occasioned by 

ready! Stand by to fend her off!” | these orders the second cutter doused her 
“Boat answers Narcissus, sir,” sung. sail and dashed alongside the huge fri- 

out the sentry to the otlicer of the watch , gate, whose hull and spars looked almost 

who was pacing the aa , gigantic in the dusky twilight. 

“Very good. Midshipman of the (To te continued.) 


IN SEARCH OF THE JEANNETTE. 


PART IL. 


in festoons on the palings along the roadside, 
soil of the flat lands is broken up into small | undergoing the drying process. Every por- 
the frost) in groups , tion of the cod is utilised; the liver yields 
The short grass growing ' oil, the head, boiled toa jelly, affords food, 
along the banks of the streams affords pas-! and the hard bones are used as fuel by the 
ture for sheep and ponies. Wool is exported. ; poorer classes. 

The sheep are not sheared in the ordinary; Another industry peculiar to Iceland is the- 
manner, the wool being pulled off by the ; preparation of eider-down. The eider duck 
handful, leaving a coat of coarse, hair-like | frequents the low islands of the harbours in 
wool remaining. It is not a painful opera-: the spring, and builds its nest in the hollows 
| tion, for the wool, if allowed to remain until | formed by the hummocks. We visited the 
warm weather, would drop off. The Ice- ! largest eider farm, on an island of abont two. 
‘ landic ponies resemble the Shetland, but are : square miles in extent, opposite Reykjavik, 
‘heavier bodied. They are exported in large | where a keeper has a good-sized house. The 
| numbers to Scotland and Denmark. ducks are not fed, and occasion no more 
The codfish banks to the south and east of | trouble than is necessary to collect the down. 
' the island, which were known to the ancient ' They are protected by law, and the penalty 
Britons, still afford employment to a large . for shooting one is £15, at least that is the 
: majority of the inhabitants of the coast. In ‘amount a Danish officer had to pay not long 
1881 five and a half million fish were exported | since. The nest is built with an under layer 
to Europe. The fish heads, which are used ; of seaweed and small sticks, lined with down 


The | 
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for home consumption, may be seen hanging | plucked from the breast of the female. The- 
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Respectable Laps. 


first nest is robbed of its down, when the bird | they then seck another breeding-rlace. The | 
again plucks herself and relines the nest; if | down is dressed by placing it upon strings of 
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x The Crow's-Nest. 


this be also taken the drake supplies down 
for a third, which, if similarly treated, 
appears to exhaust the patience of both, for 


| 


raw hide stretched in parallel rows, about an 
inch apart, upon a square wooden frame, and 
rubbing it with a wooden instrument resem- 


falling into a trough as it passes between the 
strings. In colour it is a greyish-brown, 
similar to that of the duck. The drake is 
white, with a triangular breastplate of green- 
ish-black feathers. When pure, which it 
rarely is after exportation, the down is the 
softest and most elastic of substances, and so 
light that two pounds suffice to fill a bed- 
sptead of several inches in thickness. The 
elder duck is about the size of the mallard, 
and the eggs, which are very palatable, 7 
trifle larger than those of the domestic 
species. 
With a population of only 70,000, Icelaud 
is 5,000 square miles larger than Ireland. Nag 
The educational facilities are much better ) 
than would be expected, considering geo-\R\: 
graphical position and other circumstances. , 
The first printing-press was imported early in*= 
the sixteenth century, and the first book wash, « 
printed in 1531, by John Mathieson. ee 
On the 15th of July our voyage was con- 
tinued along the south and east coasts of Ice- 
land, passing rugged mountains and glaciers, 
the ice-cold torrents pouring from the ravine: 
influencing to a perceptible degree, the tem: 
perature of the water ten miles at sea. 
At Reykjavik, although it was daylight 
during the twenty-four hours, the sun had set 
for a shott time at midnight, but as we crossec 
the Arctic circle‘and sighted the iron-bouno 
| coast of Norway, the midnight dusk rallye 
grew shorter, until, when we arrived at Ham 
merfest, July 24, the sun set for the last time 
the rest of the summer was a long, long day, 
The mountains of the Norwegian coast ar 
| Tugged and bare, except a growth of mioss o1 


<= 
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- [the foot-hills, They rise to a height of fror 


1,500 to 3,000 feet, even in summer mottl 
by. patches of snow. The scenery is impref™ 
sive; but the lack of verdure makes it ¢ 
rather a dreary character. Although th 
northernmost city in the world, the harbor 
freeze 


jof Hammerfest (N. lat. 70° 40’) never 
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owing to the proximity of the Gulf Stream 
and rapid tides; still the temperature in 
winter falls below zero, and heavy snow- 
storms prevail; almost burying the town ; 
while from about December 15th till January 
15th there is only twilight between the hours 
Jl A.M. andi p.M. The winter of 1880-81 
was exceedingly severe, with a very low 
temperature, and although the snow was not 
as deep as usual, it still blocked the streets 
in May, and in July it filled the ravines be- 
hind the town, in one place doraring & snow 
bridge over a mountain torrent, which came 
foaming from beneath it in a series of cascades, 
The town is on a mountain side, with 
streets at considerable incline, and the houses, 
built of wood, present a marked contrast with 
the tidy appearance of those of Reykjavik. 
Weekly communication, by steamer, is had 
(in summer) with the southern ports and with 
Vardo on the north, while the hotel enjoys 
then the patronage of a few tourists who 
come, presumably, to witness the midnight 
sun and view North Cape, seventy miles to 
the northward, the northernmost point of 
Europe. A telegraph line to London and 
intermediate points links it with civilisation. 
We employed here an ice-pilot, and had made 
and erected on the foretopgallant cross-trees 
acrow’s-nest. It is built up of staves, like a 
barrel, with straight sides, or, perhaps, more 
resembling an inverted churn, six feet in 
height, and is used by all Arctic cruisers to 
protect the look-out on his airy perch. 


Laplanders visit Hammerfest in summer to 
trade. Quite a number of both men and 
women waddled about the town without any 
apparent object. Samoyens from the northern 
coast of Siberia were there also, but only a 
few get so far south. Fortunately the illus- 
trations do not make manifest that which 
might shock the senses of the fastidious, for 
they are in appearance the filthiest people to 
be found, not even excepting the Esquimaux. 

For vessels bound for the Polar Seas, Ham- 
merfest is the last inhabited stopping-place, 
for on neither Bear Island, Spitzberzen, nor 
Franz Josef Land are there any human 
beings. Nearly all the famous Arctic ex- 
plorers searching for the North-East Passage 
and the route to the Pole, have made their 
final preparations here, and many well-known 
walrus-hunters, who lend their aid to geo- 
graphical science, sail from here yearly. 

With a population of about two thousand, 
engaged principally in fishing, where the sun 
does not appear above the horizon in mid- 
winter, and industries are at a standstill for 
four or five months in the year, it is not sur- 
prising that a large percen of the people 
are in needy eircumstances. The scanty earn- 
ings of summer are exhausted long before 
the breaking up of the northern ice renders 
it possible for these hardy hunters and fisher- 
men to resume their occupation of privation 
and danger, and it often becomes necessar' 
for the merchants, a few of whom own all 
the fishing vessels, to contribute to the sup- 


1 


port of their cmployés to prevent actual 


: Starvation, 


It is not an unusual occurrence for families 
to be left destitute by the loss of the vessels 
and their crews. The previous summer three: 
walrus-hunters passed through “' Matotschkin 
Schar,” a narrow strait which divides Nova 
Zembla, where they were beset, and had not 
returned or been heard from when we left. 
on the 16th of September. The poverty of 
their equipment makes it very doubtfal if 
they survive through the winter. The story 
of shipwreck and fife lost. may be repeated 
almost every year. In 1872 Mattilas, an aged 
and widely-known hunter and voyazer, who 
had sailed his forty-ton sloop in Spitzbergen 
waters for forty-two summers, was beset late 
in September on the northern coast of Spitz- 
bergen. He and a companion endeavoured 
to struggle through the darkness and storm 
of the succeeding eight months with no better 
Protection, than was afforded by two boats. 
rom their abandoned craft, turned bottom 
upward upon the beach and covered with 
skins and sails. Their bodies were found 
the following spring by Nordenskjold, who 
had wintered near them. Five other vessels 
were crushed by the ice at the same time 
and place, seventeen of their crew travelling 
ninety miles over the ice to Cape Thorsden, 
in Ice Fiord, where they also perished fron: 
scurvy, a deadlier enemy than the cold. 


(To be continued.) 


Lily of the Valley (Convallaria majalis). 
Spurge Laurel (Daphne laureola). 
Acorn (Quercus robur). 

Pear (Pyrus communis). 

Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster vulgaris). 
Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis). 

Red Currant (Ribes rubrum). 

- &. Beech (Fagus sylvatica). 


OUR ENGLISH FRUITS.—Sce also p. 142. 
[Key to Coloured Plate of Monthly Part.) 


. Chestnut (Castanea vulgaris). 

. Baneberry or Herb Christopher (Actoca spicata). | 

. Herb Paris (Paris quadrifolia). 

2, Crab Apple (Pyrus malus). | 
. Wild Service Tree (Pyrus torminalis), 

. Whitebeam (Pyrus aria). | 

. Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparia). 

. Bedlar Gtespilus germanica) | 


. Yew (Taxus baccata). 
. Mistletoe (Vscium album). 
. Ivy (Hedera helix). 
). Arbutus (Arbutus unedo). 
. Whortleberry or Bilberry (Vaccinium myrtillus) 
. Bleaberry or Bog Whortleberry (Vaccinium 
uliginosum). 
. Cowberry (Vaccinium vitis idea), 
(Seg over 
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Sloe (Prunus spinosa), 48. Butcher's Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) 

27. Rarberry (Berberis vulgaris). i m49. Gladdon Iris Uris fwtidissima), 

—as.' Guelder Rose (Viburnum opulns). | 60, Deadly Nightshade or Dwale (Atropa belladeuna). 
27. Juniper (Juniperus communis). 39, Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum Iantana), 51. Woody Nightshade (Solanum dulcamara). 

23, Cloudberry (Rubus chammemoru-{! 40. Buckthorn (Rhamnns catharticus). 62. Black Nightshade (Solanum nigrum). 


24, Cranberry (Vaccinium oxyeuceos). \ 
| 
i 
| { 
29. Stone Bramble (Rubus saxatili>’. | 41. Sea Buckthorn (Hippophie rhamuoids). | 63. Mezereon (Daphne mezereum). 


25. Bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva ursi). 
26. Crowberry (Empetrum nigrum). 


~30. Dewberry (Rubus crsius). a2. Dogwood (Cornus sanguinea). 54. Arum (Arum macilatum), 

Val. Blackberry (Rubus fruticosts’. 3. Spindle Tree (Euonymus europ:ra), 55. White Bryony (Bryonia divica), 

32, Hawthorn (Crategus oxyacantha). “44. Elder (Sambucus nigra). 56, Black Bryony (Tamus communis). 
23, Holly (Ilex aquifolium). — 45. Dog Rose (Rosa canina). !_az, Strawberry (Fragaria vesca), 

"34, Hazel (Corylus avellana’, 46. Honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymenum). 58. Alpine Bearberry (Arctustaphylos sIpi:.a). 
35. Bird Cherry (Prunus padus). 47. Privet (Ligustrum vulgare). | 


OUR ENGLISH FRUITS. 


By W. J. Gorpoyn, 
Author of Among the Wildfaiers,” ete., cte. 


(See our Coloured Plate.) 


MORNING walk is never more 

A enjoyable than by the wood- 

side in early autumn, when the 

leaves are beginning to hang limply 

on the boughs, as though fearing to 

fall, and the first frost has sprinkled the 

grass blades with tiny crystals and feebly 

crisped the edges of the cart-ruts. The clouds 
are so few, the sun is so bright, and the air | 
is so pure and inspiriting, delicately laden as = 

it is with the fragrance of the fruit. 
And what a wealth of colour there is, not 


only in the leaves, whose greens are deepening - 
into bronze and red, or paling into 
gold, but in the rich drapes and 
berries that have taken the place 
of the summer bloom! With the 


bushes and trees it is the fruit that 
wives the richer colouring. The 


= 


flowers as a rule are mere patches of vreen Exceptions of course there are. There is | we see covered with the indigo sloes that we 
and mealy white, for which the berries in| the weleome blackthorn, earliest of the com. | all must taste, to the serious inconvenience of 
their purple and searlet come to make | moner shrubs to be noticeable by the many, | our tongues from their exceeding ronehness. 
sumends, thesameblackthorn that in ourattumn ramble | Similar to it in blossom is the Lullace, 
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thom, but distinguishable by its leaves being 
yresent with the bloom, is the may or haw- 
thom-tree. 


“The hawthorn’s knotted branches frown, 
Aswhen they formed that cruel crown 
With which the Roman and the Jew 
Did mock the Saviour neither knew ; 
Symbol of hope, thy charms we sing, 

To greet each bright returning spring ; 
For man is ever glad to see 
‘The blossoms of the hawthorn-tree.” 


Now the white blossoms have given place 
tothe russet haws which cover the hedgerow, 
thrown into greater prominence by the 
brightest and most beautiful berries our flora 
beasts, the pink and saffron angles of the 
spindle-tree, or by the luscious purple of the 
boy’s own fruit—the blackberry. 


“ The primrose to the grave fs gone ; 

The hawthorn flower is dead ; 

The violet by the mossed grey stone 
Hath laid her weary head ; 

But thon, wild bramble, back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous power, 

‘The fresh green days of life's fair spring, 
And boyhood’s blossum hour, 

Scorned bramble of the brake ! once moro 
Theu bid'st me be a boy, 

To gad with thee the woodlands o'er 
In freedom and in joy.” 


And in the same hedge we may find, if it be 
in Surrey, the medlar, the crab-apple, and the 


wild pear, and the hazel-nuts just veining 
with brown and telling of the ripeness that 
assuredly they will never see ! 


And beyond may be a grand old awkward 
sak with arich crop of acorns, a smooth- 
leaved beech with gallons of mast, whose 


deep brown contrasts boldly in the sunlight 
with the rounded lavender limbs, Apart 


from them, always apart from them, as if 
seeking admission to the full honours of a 
Britisher, there stands a well-built chestnut 
whose well-guarded fruit is so seldom worth 
the time spent in its skinning. 

Under the shadow of the hedge is a group 
of three or four arums, whose knot of red 
berries is so tempting and so dangerous ; and 
away to the right we come on a specimen of 
the purple fruit of Herb Paris, the only four- 
leaved plant in these islands. Farther is the 
woodman’s cottage backed by two red- 
berried hollies, and girt with a privet hedge 
dotted with the clusters of purple fruit. In 
the garden are currants and gooseberries, 
and in front of the window is a spurge laurel 
bearing the bluish-black berries that are 
poisonous to all animals save those with 
wines. Daphne's gifts are not always appre- 
ciated ! 


"" Let laurel spurge coquetry give, 
For there the smiles of Daphne live, 
Who, famed in ancient story 
As having won Apollo's love, 
And calling on the gods above 
‘A hiding-place to give her, 
Did vanish ‘neath its friendly screen 
Yo rest amid the laurel green, 
‘And leave her love for ever!” 


Close to the Daphne is a Welsh cotoneaster 
“ive native home is on Great Orme’s Head ; 
and the patch of asparazus may have come 
throagh much tribulation from the island in 
hvnance, the loveliest of the Cornish coves. 

here is a good-sized barberry bush, it might 
rell be called a tree, covered with its orange 
“Minders, guarded by their peculiarly malig- 
lant spike; and at the corner is an elder 
fiarishing exceedingly and patched with 
aT+at masses of berries, whose destiny is 
Sine. 

Throngh the wood let us go under the firs 
and larches, and out into the sunnier glades, 
wnere the autumnal tints are more evident. 
Uere igs a bird-cherry, but its fruit only is 


shown by a few stragglers, and here a red- 
berried white beam. Along the patch of under- 
wood are some dozen plants of the black nizht- 
shade, whose black berries take the place of its 
white flowers, with much the same habit as 
do the red berries of the woody nightshade 
replace the purple flowers. The deadly 
nightshade, the dwale, is not here; it is for- 
tunately much rarer than people suppose, 
and execpt by the side of the lake in the 
park at Arundel we have never met with it. 
The dwale is one of the dangerous class 
whose reformation there is no hope. 
all may know him let us give his description. 
A herbaceous stem about a yard high, oval 
leaves in pairs of one large and one small, 
cruel drooping lurid purple bell-shaped 
tlowers, and berries shining black and almost 
as big as cherries. Should any plant bearing 
the above description be met with, you are 
earnestly requested to leave it alone. 
of its berries, and your only chance of survival 
consists in immediately drinking strong vine- 
gar by the quart! 

Standing well out in the sunshine is a sub- 
ject that would make the fortune of an artist 
in tapestry. It is a wayfaring tree, whose 
broad woolly leaves, passing from green to 
brown through every tint of olive, have 
their masses broken by handfuls of waxen 
berries that show us all the grades between 
the light red and black ; while clinging to 
the branches and waving from the summit 
are the heavily-fruited vines of both the 
bryonies. The white bryony has its faded 
palmate leaves almost of straw-colour, while 
the heart-shaped leaves of the black bryony 
areadcep full bronze; the colours of the berries 
of both are much the same, but the fruit of 
the black creeper is larger and juicier, and 
seems to have placed itself wherever possible 
in front of the black ovals of the wayfaring 
tree so as to sun itself at its best. 

A beautiful group of a humbler type is given 
usin a clump of stene-bramble, with which 
a honeysuckle has joined company and put 
forth its red curranty berries as a contrast. 
Behind it is a mountain-ash with its sage- 
green pinnate leaves capped with flakes of 
orange. And close toit, the picture of grace- 
fulness, is a light quivering aspen, reminding 
us in every movement of its beautiful legend. 


“ For fear, the aspen, pallid and weak, 

Which sighs by the moorland side, 

And gave the wood for that hallowed cross 
On which the Saviour died, 

Which stood erect while its fellow-trees stooped, 
Till its merited punishment came, 

And since the doom of that terrible day 
Has quivered and bent with shame.” 


Before we get out on the main road and 
cross to the down we pass a wild service-tree 
in fair fruit bearing its small greenish-brown 
spotted boxes. Judged by the fruit alone 
how difficult it is to realise that one genus 
can contain such varied forms! Who has 
not heard without surprise that to Pyrus 
belong things so unlike as the pear, the apple, 
the wild service-tree, the white-beam tree, 
and the mountain ash ! 

By the roadside, dark and almost black in 
foliage, is a tine old yew, whose trunk seems 
to be built up of many bones. It looks 
aged and gloomy enough ! 


‘The yew-tree of sorrow, 
Whose leaves on the morrow 
‘That under their shade 
The Christ-mother weeping 
Had watched her Babe sleeping, 
Were evergreen made. 


It hears a score or so of bright rose-coloured 
Derries with green centres set deeply into 
them. The berries are not satistactory 
eating, but they do no one harm providing 
the centres are not swallowed. 

Through the black-fruited dogwood hedge 
we find our way on to the down, Away 
across the valley is the long range of wood- 


land in which the whortleberries grow so! 
1 


Eat | 


freely as to give the place their name, 
Around us the smooth slope of the chalk hill 
is dotted with upright juniper bushes, whose 
light green berries are just taking on their 
purple blush. Below are a few yews, and in 
places the slope has been cut into, and the 
white scars reveal the chalk beneath. Be- 
hind on the hill-top is an old farmhouse 
covered with ivy, and by iis side is a zaunt 
angular oak with the ivy on it much higher 
than its own foliage. 


“ Look how the faithfal ivy 
‘To the sturdy trunk is clinging, 
Which, riven by the lightning stroke, 
Has fallen to the ground ; 
Sweet memories of friendship 
Its waxen leafage bringing, 
Since he whom Bacchus loved and mourned 
The wine-god’s altar crowned. 
Look how it clothes the ruin, 
‘The fiercest winter braving, 
Its leaves a mass of angles 
While they cluster in the gloom ; 
Until it caps the summit, 
And then, in freedom waving, 
Its leaves round off their pointed wings 
To circle "neath the bloom.” 


The bloom has now given place to the black 
conical berries, but the general description 
may stand, 

Down the combe we get again among the 
hazels and the dog-woods, which here and 
there are broken by the dog-roses with their 
hips of crimson and gold. “Rich they are in 
colour and graceful in shape, perhaps the 
most decorative of all our native fruits. 
Again we meet with the wayfaring tree with 
its clusters of black and red, and now close 
to it is its far fairer sister, the happy-looking 
guelder rose, 


* Whose fragrant blossoms, drenched with dews, 
Are grateful as their own good news, 
Whose brilliant berry's crimson shades 
The maiden’s spirit still pervades, 
As when for resting-place it chose 
The ever lovely guelder rose.” 


. . * . 


With the part in which this article appears 
there has been given a coloured plate of our 
chief wild fruit and berries. he general 
arrangement of that plate is that the pecn- 
liarly hurtful fruits are arranged in the fore- 
ground, while the vase contains only such 
as are innocuous. Among these, however, 
are the arum, which is ‘‘ not recommended by 
the faculty,” and several others which, though 
they may dono ham, can certainly do no 
good. With berries it is much the same as 
with fungnses—on no account eat them 
unless you know. We give on page 141 the 
key to the plate; the list of its contents gives 
both the botanical and popular names, but 
the popular names vary in different districts, 
their changes strangely enough seeming to 
be limited by the frontiers of the minor 
kingdoms of old England. 


Eo ooo 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


DECEMBER. 


MK POULTRY RUN.—All repairs ought to he ere now 
completed, Only those boys who merit success 
have any right to expect it. Dirty runs unclean fow 
heuses, leakage from roof, and draughts through door- 
chinks, are all fruitful sources of disease among our 
feathered favourites; and, as we snid iu our last 
article, badly arranged, too thin or dirty perches, are 
also very likely to cause trouble to the fowls and gui t 
to their owners. 

Now we have mentioned the word “draughts,” an 
must therefore add a few lines on the subject of ven- 
tilation, for the two terms ventilation avd drauxhts 
must not be confounded together. What is meant by 
a draught ia a current of air blowing directly upon 
any one, whether a human being or one of what we 
ure far too fond of calling ‘the lower animals. y 
should auch a current breed mischief? This qui 


jon, 


| is best answered thus: There is what {is called aniniat 


heat generated constantly in the body. from the food 
we eat and the air we breathe; it is this animal heat 
that carries on the process of living aud doing—in 
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other woris, it is the source of all life and force. Now 
whenever this is lowered a loss of balance takes place 
in the body, and the vital internal organs aro apt to 
pecome congested, and the consequences may be fatal. 
We have said that this animal heat is generated in the 
body from the food we eat and the air we breathe, and 
thus fs accounted for the fact that an animal is far less 
likely to be attacked by illness while exposed to cold 
and wet if the stomach be not empty, because the heat 
generated makes up for that absurbed externally from 
currents of air or draughts. From this we learn a 
useful lesson, and we feed our forcli: last thing at night, 
in winter at all eventa, with a few handfuls of hard 
stuf, which will be gradually digested as the niyht gues 
on, and thus shield the birds from the evit effects uf 
cold. 

Well, a current of cold air blowing directly on our 
fowls simply feeds itself on their animal heat. Quod 
erat demonstrandum, 

But without fresh air this animal heat will not be so 
readily generated, hence the blessing of scientitic 
ventilation. Ws may be dwelling longer this month 
on ‘The Poultry Run” than on other departments, but 
this subject of ventilation appeals to fanciers of all 
kinds of stock alike as well as to those of fowls; 
go breeders of pigeons, rabbits, and birds may also 
read and learn. 

Place your ventilators, therefore, in such a position, 
whether in doors or windows, that the wind will not 
blow directly across your perching fowls. But in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, it is best to have 
the ventilating spaces covered over with pieces of per- 
forated zinc or sheets of iron gauze ; thus a draught 
will be impossible, and you will not have sickly fowls, 
with pale faces and drooping combs. 

Combine scientific ventilation with cleanliness and 
proper food ; let this last be of a nourishing, atimu- | 
Tating nature in winter—meaty scraps, morsels of suet, 
apd the bits from the table; give shelter from rain 
and high winds by day, and’ then, if your fowls are 
really of a winter-laying stock, and not tov fat, you 

ill he rewarded with many a milky egg for breakfast 
cven when the snow Hes white on roof and road. 


TuR PIGEON LoFT.—Pigeon readers, please read the 
foregoing hints to your friends of the poultry-run. 
‘And what shall we say to you this month? Let us see, | 
‘Your loft is all repaired, disinfected, whitewashed, and + 
gravel-bestrewed, and, one way or another, it is as 
clean and sweet as a new watch. You use Sanitas | 
powder now and then, because it is savoury and not | 
poisonous ; you give plenty of food of the best, neither 
dusty nor worm-eaten ; on frosty days you do not even 
begrudge your croodling pets a handful or two of 
hemp ; you have salt-cat, and hoppers that cannot be 
soiled ; and you have comfortable perches, so arranged 
that one bird cannot defile anether; and you keep 
your food in nice boxes that the mice can't enter, 
Besides, you never forget to look over your stock— 
now weeded down to a comfortable minimum of the 
eréme de la créme—tosee that none are moping or 
seeming sick. 

Well, if yon have done, and do do all this, there is 
little more for us to say, except that you may now 
profitably study the points—show properties—of the 

reeds you go in for, and begin tu consider the subject 
of future mating, though the season is far ahead, So 
do your duty, and so may you prosper. 


THE AVIARY,—Canaries.—Feed well, and let the 
canary-seed be fat, glittering, and free from dust. We 
are convinced that a deal of disease arises from dirty 
seed. If procnrable, give a little chickweed, but not 
too damp, and some plantain spikes. A bit of apple 
or boiled carrot, a tiny morsel of bread-and-butter, or 
a lump of sugar, will rather do good now than other- 
wise, by giving employment to the bird's mind. 

A little egg aud biscuit-crumb will also do good in 
frosty Weather, but hemp—no, no! Keep the cages 
sweet and clean, and always make it a rule to attend 
to your favourites before you sit down to breakfast. 
You will have a better appetite, and a much better 
digestion, if you do so. 

What you have during cold weather especially to 
avoid is badly-ventilated rooms, hanging the cage 
above the level of burning gas, smoke, steam, damp, 
and draughts, 

Foreign Birds.—The same rule holds good as with 
canaries, but ovly the hardier and well acclimatised 
birds should be out of doors, and the aviary should be 
well protected against whistling winds and driving 
snow. 


THE RABBITRY. — What breeds snuffics, and skin 
complaints, and bad ears, and wasting in rabbits this 
month? If we answer this question you will know | 
what to avoid, Dranghts, to begin with. A rabbit 
must have a retiring-room in winter, and a cosy, dry 
nook it ought tobe. Look at bunny in the wild state; 
how far ‘‘ben” her hole she gets away into the: 
farthest, cosiest corner, where she snuggles among the 
dry brown earth with perhaps some wool around her. 
Whenever she feels the place getting too hot she hops 
out; so let your bunnies have one part of the hutch | 
cosy, dark, and dry. Damp breeds disease : moral— 
spare not the bedding. Want of judicious food. Give 
Cereals as well as roots ; water if wanted ; and on cold, 
coed days a mash. 

Spend your spare time 
hutches, “A boy will never hurt by learning to be a 
carpenter. What would Robinson Crusce have done, 
Wwe wonder, If he had not been Jack-of-all-trades? 


p THE KENNEL.—Feed well, regularly, and carefully. 
Th, your dog when wet before he goes to kenuel. 
Tite the back of this to the prevailing wind, Do not 
H t him lie before the fire if a house-dog, nor on cold 
‘(chen flagstones. Bedding : oalen straw is the best : 
‘ome deal shavings. Do not wash when the wind 


in manufacturing new 


_even’ in winter. 


wing, but choose a sunvy day, Dust the day 


before with Keating's insect-powder to get rid of fleas, 
which worry a dog very much indeed, and often pro: 
duce skin complaint. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—This is the empty season 
in the kitchen gardem, bar parsnips, which are best 
lefé to the frost. Your roots are all up, and your 
celery is earthed up But the garden should look tidy 

@ no rabbish about, but tidy 
borders, and tidy everything, and calmly wait for fine 
weather. It isa pity to have to do December work in 
January or February, instead of having the ground all 
ready for early sowing 

You can lay out new gardens now, however; and we 
know no greater pleasure than work like this. 


THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARD! Still put 
down bulbs in tine weather, and generally study the 
mechanism of trellis-work, arches (rustic), and every- 
thing that will tend to future effect. 


*," The Special CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the B. O. P. 
is just ready, and may be obtained of all booksellers, 


price Gd. Every reader of our pages should make an 
effort to secure a copy at once, as the number cannot be 
reprinted, and the edition may be soon exhausted. 


ALEXANDER MAOK.—All astronomical telescopes show 
the image inverted ; this is done to save the use of 
erecting glasses which absorb light, and consequently 
make the image faint. If you wish to make yours 
useful for terrestrial purposes, you must insert in 
front of the fleld lens, and about four inches from it, 
alensof the same focal length; this will turn the 
image right way up. The blurring of the image is 
caused by the two lenses composing the eye-piece 
not being at the distance apart proper for their focal 
lengths. Measure these lengths very carefully, and 


you will find that they are not exactly one inch and | 


two inches respectively. You must alter the 
tance between them accordingly by shifting the 
field lens till the image is clear and sharp; the dis- 
tance apart of the lenses is regulated by their focal 
lengths. The image of the moon does not seom 
larger than the object when viewed through the tele- 
scope, because there is nothing to measure it by; 
but if you open the other eye at the same time you 
will see the real moon and its magnificent image at 
the same time. The new kind of glass you mention 
has a higher index of refraction than ordinary glass, 
which allows of the lenses having less curvature for 
the same power. Look the subject up in optics. 
Saturn’s rings can be seen by aid of this telescope 
when you have corrected the eyepiece, but your eye 
will require to be trained or focused. That is, on 
first Tocking at the planet it will appear as an ordi- 
nary star, but in two or three minates the rings will 
gradually become distinctly visible. 


A WYcGRSTONIAN.—The first-class counties are those 
recognised as first-class by the Marylebone Cricket 
Club, and they are those we mentioned. No amount 
of argument will prove it to be otherwise. The 
head of the cricket world is the M.C,C., and their 
judgment is final. If you read more of the history 
of cricket you will he interested in the curious ups 
and downs of county fortune. 


E. L.—The Boy's Own Paper first appeared on 


January 18, 1879. The first story was ‘‘My Firat 
sooty Match,” and it was by Mr. ‘Talbot Baines 


L. G. A.—Postal orders are procurable from almost 
every post-office. At every office where money- 
order business is done you can get them, and at over 
a thousand other offices they are also on sale. 


C.M. BAKRR.—Points of Belgian here rabbits are 
briefly—weight, fourteen pounds if possible, usually 
under twelve pounds ; ears pricked ; eye bright and 
lively ; colour: a hare-grey over all body, feet, and 
legs, except white on belly. 


Lro. -We have filed your letter, and will give hints 
for budding roses in ‘due season. 


STUDENT.—A division per capita is where the grand- 
children take equal sums per head ; a division per 
strpea 1s where the sons take equal shares, and the 
grandsons share their father's amount ‘amonzst 
them. Thus, if a man had five grandchildren, two 
by his eldest son and three by his second son. and 
he left the children £5,000 per capita, each of the 
five would get £1,000. But it he left the £5,000 per 
stirpes, the children of the eldest son would get 
£1,250 each, and the children of the second oly 
£833 6s. 8d. each. 


H. TEMPLE.— Assistant Clerks in the Royal Navy are 
now only appointed from Greenwich School. 


BMYRNIOTE, —1. You could japan your engine, but 
ordinary paint weuld not stand. Any varnish-maker 
would aell you the japan, 2 Apply to one of tle 
coin dealers, 3. Only the indexes of the last volume 
are now kept in print. 


L. NEwBY.—Tke system has long been superseded, and 
the book is only vbtainable at the second-hand book 
shops. Pitman’s shorthand and variations from it 
are now in most use, 


E. STEPHENOS.—We had an article on making han 
mocks in the second volume. 


A. B.—The articles on egg-collecting were in the secoud 
volume, now out of print. 


—The furmula for tonnage measurement ac- 
g to the present scheme of the Yacht Rucinz 
Association is (L+ 1)? x B+1730. Hence @ boat «1 
seventeen inches water-line and five inches beau 
would be 22 x 22x 5=+1730. 


B. H.—The standard book on the subject is ‘Stone 
henge’s British Rural Sports,” price ene guite:. 
published by Messrs. Warne and Co, It is by the 
editor and staff of “The Field,” and includes al: 
athletic and aquatic sports, 


VITREOUS.—There is something defective in the insn- 
lation of the machine. You should take it to picces 
and carefully overhaul it. The bell may fail to rivg 
owing to the battery power being insufficient. 


AN ANXIOUS ONE. —The articles on stuffing—“ The 
Boy’s Own Museum,” as they were called—were in 
the November and December parte for 1880, and tha 
January part for 1381. A good book on bird-stuffius 
is published by Rowland Ward, 166, Piccadilly, price 
three shillings and sixpence. 


A. GorDdoN.—A “faculty” vault is one that can be 
opened for burials on application to the faculty of 
the diocese. By the Intramural Burials Act many of 
the graveyards were closed, but a few of these vaults 
exist which can be used on special application. 


W. P.—Cut your stick in winter, and treat it accordin: 
to our article on Walking Sticks in the part for 
April, 1885. 

C. A. B.—You should write to the maker for the book 
of the rules. Such games requiring special apparatus 
are of no Interest, as they 80 soon go out of fashiva. 
It might as well be called Greek as Chinese. 


CANORIST.—We should say, trust to no home-made 
canoe in rough water. Of those you mention the 
Canadian is the most seaworthy. 


CHILD OF THE Mist.—1. The Black Watch were origin: 
ally independent companies formed to keep the 
Highlanders in order. %. They were not composed 
entirely of the Grant clan. 3. Svea is Swedish. 
4, Allthe Monarch ships are of 5,000 tons, They sre 
all of the same model. 


F, W. P.—Our articles on Indian Clubs were in the 
fourth volume, in August and September parts for 
1882. 


J. H. CHATWooD.—Were you to see the inside of an 
English concertina you would find the difference it 
the amount of work sufficient to account for the 
difference in price. It is the German imitation that 
has kept the instrument in the background. There 
are thousands who have no notion of a concertius 
with more than twenty keys. We can remember the 


time of concertina concerts and concertina bands. 
There is a tutor—Roylance, in Charlotte Street, 
uiteroy: Syuare—who might give you some informa 
ion, 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


“What about” these old boots?” 


A DOG WITH A BAD 


By Ta.nor Baines REED, 


NAME. 


Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER X.—TOSSED ABOUT. 


keys, as the reader will have discovered, did not possess the art of doing 
himself common justice. He had brooded so long and so bitterly over his 
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fatal act of violence at Bolsover, that hel 
had come almost to forget that accident 
had had anything to do with poor For- 
rester’s injuries. And now, when con- 
fronted with his crime, even by a despic- 
able wretch like Trimble, he had not the 
spirit to hold up his head and make 
some effort at any rate to clear himself 
of all that was charged against hiin. 

Jeffreys was still a blunderer, or else 
his conscience was unusually sensitive. 
You and I, reader, no doubt, would have 
put a bold face on the matter, and in- 
sisted the whole affair was entirely an 
accident, and that we were to he pitied 
rather than blamed for what had hap- 

ened. And a great many people would 

ave pitied us accordingly. But Jetlreys 
claimed no pity. He saw nothing but 
his own ruthless fault ; and he chose to 
take the whole burden of it, and the 
burden of the accident besides, on his 
own shoulders. 

And so it was he left Galloway House 
without a word, and cast himself and his 
bad name once more adrift on a pitiless 
world. 

But as he walked on he was not think- 
ing of Galloway House, or Farmer 
Rosher, or Freddy and Teddy. — The last 
words of Trimble rang in his ears and 
deafened him to all beside. 

“ He’s dead—J can tell you that !.” 

It never occurred to him to wonder 
whence Jonah had derived his informa- 
tion, or whether it was true or false. 

Mr. Frampton’s letter tiv: month ago 
had left little hope of the boy’s recovery, 
but not till now had Jettreys heard any 
one say in so many words, “ He is dead.” 
gona a parently knew the whole story. 

e had discovered it it was useless 
Ee ee And yet for a moment Je! 
was tempted to return and seiz 
accuser by the throat and demand ihe 
truth of him. But he dismissed the 
notion with a shudder. 

His steps turned, half mechanically, 
half by chance, towards his guardian’s 
house. He had never been in that quar- 
ter of York since the night of his expul- 
sion, and he did not iow why of all 
places he should just now turn thither. 

is guardian, as he well knew, was even 
more pitiless and cynical than ever, and 
any hope of finding shelter or rest under 
his roof he knew to be absurd. He 
might, however, be out; indeed he had 
spoken of going to America, in which 
case Mrs. Jessop might be there alone. 

One clings to the idea of a home ; and 
this place, such as it was, was the only | 
place which for Jeffreys had ever had 
any pretensions to the blessed name. 

is expectations—if he had any— 
vanished as he abruptly 
corner of the street and stood in front of 
the house. 

The shutters on the lower floor were 
closed, and the windows above were 
curtainless and wbegrimed with dust. A 
notice “To Let” stared out from a board 
beside the front door, and the once co: 
little front garden was weed-grown and 
run to seed. 

Jeffreys was inclined to pass on with- 
out he alting. He knew his guardian had 
been in York within a week, and the 
house looked as if it had heen deserted 
for months. Evidently Mr. Halgrove 
must have left it and gone elsewhere 
shortly after Jeffreys had quitted_ his 
roof, and it was not likely any one there 
would have much satisfaction to give 
to any inquiries. 


turned the | 


Yet he felt. impelled to enter the gate 
and knock at the door. The knock 
echoed noisily through the empty house. 
Street children for a month or two past 
had discovered the same echoes, and 
enjoyed the exploit of waking them. For 
there was no one there to answer or 
overtake them, as Jeflreys, after about 
five minutes’ patient waiting, discovered. 

At length it occurred to him to look 
again at the notice-board and take note 
of the advice to any one whom it might 
concern to “ Apply at No. 8.” 

‘To No. 8, consequently, some way down | 
the street, he turned his steps. It was aj 
stnall cottage, occupied by a hard-w« 
ing young widow, who managed, in spite 
of the cares of six fatherless children and 
ja mangle, to keep a bright face and a 
decent house over her head. 

“No. 1, sir; do you want to see over 
jit?” she said in reply to Jetlreys’ in- 
quiry, 

“No, but can you tell me what Mr. 
Halerove' 's address is now 2” 

falgrove—no, sir. The house has 
been empty this five months 

“T suppose you don't know where I 


kee per 4” 

No, sir—I can’t—I don’t know any- 
thing of the people who lived there. 
Were they friends of your 

“Mr. Halerove was my guarc 
the house used to be my home,” 
Jettreys 

bt May he you'd like to look over the 
old place 4” 

o, I don't much care,” 
asigh. 

The woman was sorry for him. 
could fancy the feelings of a young man 
coming hoine and finding the old Fholiee 
deserted, and looking round on her own 
merry family and bright cottage, she felt 
for the outcast. 

“It's sad for you, young man,” said 
she, “if you expected to tind them there. 
Would yous ask at the police-station ?” 

“No,” said Jetiveys. “I dare say I 
could, find out if ? tried, but I don't 
ci 


ian, and 
replied 


he said, with 


She 


You look tired and worricd,” said she. 
“Will you stop and have a bite of some- 
thing here be ‘fore you got You're wel- 
come if you will.” 

Jellre sys refused gratefully. 

“No, thank you, 1 couldn't eat,” said 
he, almost perplexed by her kindness. 
“ How many children have you?” 

“Six, thank God,” said the cheery 
mother, “ and the eldest at work already. 
| Won't you sit and rest?” added she. 

Jefh looked round at the pleasant, 
clean little cottage, so homelike and 
happy, and it sent a pang to his heart. 
How unlike what he had ever known! 
He made an eflort and moved from the 
threshold. 

“No, thank you, you are very good 
and kind,” he said. “I have a long way 
to go and must not waste time.” 

Just then a boy ran in, shouting, 

* Mother, mother, the doggie’s come 
again!” 

Before he had uttered the words Julius 
had burst into the cottage, barking with 
delight and nearly knocking Jeffreys 
down with his caresses 

“Come down, doggie; it’s a strange 
animal, sir,” said the woman, “that has 
come here the last few da: At leas 
he's come to No. 1 and waited about 
there. My boys found him out and gave 
him some food, and then they coaxed 


could tind Mrs. Jessop, his old house- + 


him here. But he always goes back and 
matt at No.1. May be you know hin, 
sir 

“T should think I do,” said Jeffreys, 
jubilantly. “ He's my guardian's old dog 
Julius, aren’t you, Julius? about the only 
friend I have in the world.” 

“Think of that, now. We thought he 
must belong to the place. Will you tke 
him with you, sir? ‘The boys are fond ot 
him ; but, you see, he’s an extra moutl: 
to fill” 

Julius replied to this proposal himself 
If anything could have said in word- 

“If he doesn't take me, Ill take hin, 
the bark which le gave in answer to th 
question said it. 

“Oh yes,” replied Jeffreys, “ if you wil 
Iet me. L mean,’ added ‘he, rather er 
vously, “won't you let me ‘buy him o 


| you?” 


The manner in which the wom 
scouted the proposition brought th 
blushes to Jetireys’ cheeks, and after : 
few more wor itude he de ; 
with his new friend, with more f: 
the sunshine that hides behind cloud 
than ever he had had before. 

S$ easy to guess the reason ¢ 
reappearance at the old hou 
It meant certainly that Mr. Halgro: 
was no longer in York ; in other word 
it meant almost certainly that Mr. Ha 


‘grove had carried out his intention « 


sailing for America, and that the de: 
either not allowed to accom any him 
minded to remain at home, had throw 
off his allegiance and come back to tr 
what old associations could do to cut 
melancholy. 

Jetireys felt 2 stronger man as | 
walked out of York in the dleejenin 

yilight with his companion at his heel 
He felt that still there was some one wh 
believed in him despite his bad nam 
and some one who would stick to hii 
through thick and thin, and the thougt 
gave him a wonderful new hope. 

He was in the way of old association 
just now, for almost without knowing 
he found himself quitting York hy w: 
of Ash Lane, every step of which by 
time was familiar—painfully famili 
ground, 

The bank on which he had last fom 


! Jonah’s knife had now no attractions t 
i him. 


Not soa garden shed, by the ba 
of which he passed, and whence yp 
ceeded the glimmer of a light and t 
sound of boys’ voices. 

He could not help standing a monet 
and motioning Julius close to his hee 
listening. 

“It’s broken worse than ever now.” s: 
Freddy. “It’s no use trying to mend i 

“Jetfcould havedone it. I say, Fred 
whatever did father mean ?” 

“J don’t know. All I know is | 
never forget dear old Jetf; shall you! 

“Rather not. T’m going to pray: 
him once a day, Fredd. 
“ All serene—so shall 1 i? 

Jetireys stole one hurried = glar 
through the cracked timbers and ud 
walked away quickly and with a he: 
brim full. 

Whenever in after days his soul nevi 
music he had only to call up the voi 
of those two little fellows in the shed 
he last heard them. Little heeded _tl 
what came of their childish words. Lit 
heeded they that they were helping 
make a true man of the Jeff they lov 
and that whatever true strength he ca 
to possess for fizhting life’s hattles 2 
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bearing life’s burdens, he owed it beyond 

any one to them ! 

He walked on rapidly and steadily for 
two hours, until the last lingering glow 
of the summer light had faded from the 
sky and the lights of York behind him 
were lost in the night. 

Then he consulted with Julius on the 
subject of a night’s lodging. In that 
warm weather, and under that cloudless 
sky, there was little inducement to seek 
the shelter of a roof, even had one pre- 
sented itself. A field of new-mown hay 

rovided them with the most luxurious 

droom man could desire. And here 
they lay down, like brothers, side by side, 
Julus sniffing occasionally, as he doze 
off, at the recollection of Mr. Halgrove 
and the kind widow’s boys, Jetireys 
thanking God that, despite his bad name, 
he had friends and hope yet left him. 

The thought uppermost in his mind 

when he woke next morning was young 
Forrester. He felt that it would be use- 
less for him to attempt anything or hope 
for anything till he had ascertained 
whatever was to be known respecting 
the boy’s fate. Trimble’s words, which 
tang in his ears, had a less positive sound 
about them, At least he would find out 
for hiniself whether they were true or 
false, 
_ Grangerham, the small country town 
ia which he had ascertained Forrester 
lived, and to which he had been removed 
from Bolsover, was far enough away from 
York. Jeffreys had many a time sought 
it out on the map and speculated on how 
itwas to be reached should @ summons 
arrive to call him thither. It was seventy 
niles away as the crow flies. Jeffreys 
ad the way there by heart. He knew 
what time the trains left York, what 
were the junctions along the line, and 
how far the nearest railway station would 
take him to his journey’s end. 

Now, however, it was a question of 
walking, not riding. The two pounds in 
his pocket, all he «possessed, scarcely 
semed his at all as long as Mr. Framp- 
tas school bill was unsettled. At any 
Tate, it was too precious to squander in 
nilway fares for a man and a dog, who 
could walk for nothing. 

“We must tramp, Julius,” said he, in- 
eee the condition of his boots, and 
taking hasty stock of his little bundle. 

Julius perfectly understood the words, 
and, jumping up, briskly took the bundle 
in his mouth. 

u Steady, old boy!” said his master ; 
ts see what we can throw overboard 

* as to lighten the ship. We can’t spare 

is Homer, st wer Ks e 

_ Julias gas) indignantly at the bare 

be of walking seventy mmiles without 
omer, 


“We don’t want Colenso’s Algebra, 
though, do we?” 
Julius professed implacable aversion 


tothe unlucky work, which was accord- 
ingly abandoned to the chance edifica- 
ucn of some mathematical ploughboy. 
.. What about these old boots? They 
didn't seem: quite bad enough to throw 
away when I got my new ones, and yet 
they're not good enough to wear. Sup- 
Pose we pitch them away?” and he 
Suited the action to the word. 

Julius, however, thought otherwise, 
nd walked gravely after the rejected 
‘eots, which he brought back one after 
the other in his mouth and deposited 
‘nem on the ground at his master’s feet. 

“Oh all mght!” said Jeffreys. “You 


think they’d better go, do you? All 
serene! Now what about this old paint- 
box? I never used it, and the colours 
have all turned bad. It’s the only present 
my guardian ever gave me. I cant make 
out why he chose it of all things.” 

Julius had no objection at all to the 
sacrifice of this useless luxury. And so 
they went on through the contents of 
their bundle, till at last it was weeded of 
all unnecessary make-weights, and as- 
sumed very res;ectable and modest 
dimensions. 

Then Jeffreys cut himself a stick from 
a thorn, and their preparations were 
complete. 

“What about breakfast?” said he, as 
they started. 

Julius had evidently been turning the 
same question over in his mind, and 
pricked up his ears rather eagerly. It 
was evident they must eat if they meant 
to walk, even if it meant a hole in Mr. 
Frampton’s two pounds. 

So they made their way to the nearest 
farmhouse and respectfully asked if they 
might purchase a loaf of bread and a 
drink of milk, and possibly an egg or two. 

The farmer looked hard at Jeffreys 
and the dog. 

“Tramps?” asked he. 

“Yes,” said Jeffreys ; “but we mean to 
pay our way.” 

“Not here,” said the farmer. “If you’re 
a real tramp I don’t want tramps’ money. 
And if you're a gentleman I don’t want 
gentlemen’s money. So come and make 
a meal off what you can get.” 

So the journey was begun in good 
heart, and Mr. Frampton’s two pounds 
remained safe at any rate for a few hours 
more. 

1t was a long, harassing journey, over 
moors and along steep stony roads. It 
was not till the evening of the second 
day that the footsore travellers read on 
a signpost the welcome words, “Four 
miles to Grangerham.” They had eaten 
little and rested little on the way, and 
during the last twelve hours a broiling 
sun had beaten down pitilessly upon 
them. 

“It’s too late to do any good to-night,” 
said Jeffreys, sinking down exhausted on 
the heath. “ We'll camp out here and go 
to Grangerham to-morrow.” 

So they finished up their little store 
of provisions and_ fell asleep almost 
before they had ended their meal. 

f the journey of the two last days 
had been exhausting, the fruitless search 
of the day that followed was fully as 
wearisome. Grangerham was a pretty 
big manufacturing town, and Jetfreys’ 
heart sank within him as soon as he 
entered it. For who among these busy 
crowds would be likely to know anything 
of an invalid old lady and her cripple 
grandson ? 

In vain he inquired in street after 
street for Mrs. Forrester’s address. Some 
had not heard the name. Some knew a 
public-house kept by one Tony Forrester. 
Some recollected an old lady who used to 
keep a costermonger’s stall and had a 
baby with fits. thers, still more tan- 
talising, began by knowing all about it, 
and ended by showing that they knew 
nothing. At the police-oftice they looked 
at him hard and demanded what he 
wanted with anybody of the name of 
Forrester. At the post-office they told 
him curtly they could not tell bim any- 
thing unless he could give the old lady’s 
address. 


At length, late in the day, he ventured 
to knock at the door of the clergyman of 
that part of the town in which the only 
few residents’ houses seemed to be, and 
to repeat his question there. 

The clergyman, a hard-working man 
who visited a hundred families in a week, 
at first returned the same answer as 
everybody else. No, he did not know 
eny ane of that name. : 

Stay,” he said, “perhaps you mean 
old Mrs. Wilcox.” ee 

Jetfreys groaned. Everybody had 
been suggesting the name of some old 
lady to him different from the one he 
wanted. 

“She had a nephew, I think, who was 
a cripple. The poor fellow had had an 
accident at school, so I heard. I almost 
think he died. I never saw him myself, 
but if you come with me I'll take you to 
the Wesleyan minister. I think he knows 
Mrs. Wilcox.” 

Thankful for any clue, however slight, 
Jeffreys accompanied the good man to 
the Wesleyan minister. 

“Mrs. Wilcox—ah, yes,” said the latter, 
when his brother pastor had explained 
their errand. “She died in Torquay five 


months ago. She was a great sufferer.” 
“And her nephew?” inquired the 
clergyman. 


“Her grandson, you mean.” 

Jeffreys’ heart leapt. “What was his 
name?” he asked, excitedly. 

“Forrester, a dear young fellow he 
was. His mother, who died out in India, 
was Mrs. Wilcox’s only daughter. Yes, 
poor Gerard Forrester was brought home 

rom school about six months ago terribly 
crippled by anaccident. It was said one 
of his schoolfellows had—” 

“But where is he now? tell me, for 
mercy’s sake !” exclaimed Jeffreys. 

“T cannot tell you that,” replied the 
minister. “His grandmother was ordered 
to Torquay almost as soon as he arrived 
home. He remained here about a month 
in charge of his old nurse ; and then—” 

“ He's not dead!” almost shouted Jef- 
freys. 

“Then,” continued the minister, “when 
the news came of his grandmother’s 
death they left Grangerham. From all I 
can hear, Mrs. Wilcox died very poor. 
I believe the nurse intended to try to get 
him taken into a hospital somewhere ; 
but where or how I never knew. I was 
away in London when they disappeared, 
and have never heard of them since.” 

“Tsn’t his father alive?” 

“Yes. I wrote to him by Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s request. He is an ofticer in India 
in the Hussars. [have had no reply ; and 
cannot be sure that the letter has reached 
him, as I see that his regiment has been 
dispatched to Afghanistan.” 

“Did you never hear from the nurse?” 
asked Jetfreys. 

“ Never.” 

“ And was it thought Forrester would 
recover?” 

“T believe it was thought that if he got 
special treatment in a hospital his life 
might be spared.” 

This then was all Jeffreys could hear. 
Jonah Trimble might be right after all. 
How he abused himself for flying from 
York as he had done without extracting 
the truth first ! 

It was too late now. 

He begged to be taken to see the house 
where Forrester had lived. It was occu- 
pied by a new tenant, and all he could do 
was to pace up and down in front of it, in 
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a lonely vigil, and try to imagine the pale 
face whieh only afew months back had 
gazed wearily from those windows on the 
active life without, in which he was never 
more to take a share. 

He had not the courage to wait that 
night in Grangerham, although the 
minister urged him and Julius, tramps as 
they were, to do so. He felt stifled in 
these narrow streets, and longed for the 
fresh heath, where at least he could be 
alone. 

He accepted, however, the hospitality 
of his guide for half an hour in order to 
write a short note to Mr. Frampton. 
He said : 

“I have come here hoping to hear 


: something of Forrester. But I can hear | do not care. M, guardian has left York. 


nothing more than what you told me | I saw him two days before I came away, 
four months ago. He has left here in’ and he told me then he should refuse to 


1 charge of his old nurse, and has not been | pay my last half term’s bill, which came to 


heard of since. You will wonder why 1 £7. I enclose thirty shillings now—all I 
have left York. The story of what hap- | have ; and you may depend on my send- 
pened at Bolsover reached the ears of my | ing the rest as soon as I can earn it; for 
employer’s son. He accused me of it | I shall be miserable as long as I owea 
before all the school ; and added that he | farthing to Bolsover.” 

knew Forrester was dead. I could not| Having written this dismal letter, and 
stand it,and came away — though I feel | posted it with its enclosure, he bade fare- 
now I was foolish not to ascertain first ' well to Grangerham and wandered forth 
how he had learned wuat you and I have | with the sympathetic Julius out on to 
not yet been able to hear. It is too, the quiet heath, and there lay down—not 
terrible to believe ; and I cannot believe tg sleep, but to think. 

it till I find out for myself. Where I. (To be continued.) 

shall go next I do not know, and feel I | ; 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” The Boy Captain,” ete., etc. 


VIL—THE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY SUSPEND HOSTILITIES. 


A 


pleased with their position. 


goods waggon, nor where they were, nor 


“It is unbreakable 


BANDAGE over the eyes, a gag in the; what was reserved for them—it was! Evans and he would find it difficult to 
mouth, a cord round the wrists, a’ enough to exasperate even the most 
cord round the ankles, unable to see, to patient of the ovine race, and we know | 
speak, or to move, Uncle Prudent, Phil ! that the members of the Weldon Institute 
vans, and Frycollin were anything but | were not precisely sheep as far as 
Knowing | patience went. ith 
not who had seized them, nor in what character we can easily imagine how 
they had been thrown like parcels in a) Uncle Prudent felt. 


attend the club next evening. 

As to Frycollin, with his eyes shut and 
| his mouth closed, it was impossible for 
| him to think of anything. He was more 
dead than alive. 

For an hour the position of the prisoners 
remained unchanged. No one came to 
| visit them, or to give them that liberty 
of movement and speech of which they 
| lay in such need. They were reduced 
to stifled sighs, to grunts emitted over 
and under their gags, to everything that 
betrayed anger kept dumb, and fury 
imprisoned or rather bound down. Then 
after many fruitless efforts they remained 
for some time as though lifeless. Then 
as the sense of sight was denied them 
they tried by their sense of hearing to 
obtain some indication of the nature of 
this disquieting state of things. But in 
vain did they seek for any other sound 
than an interminable and_ inexplicable 
f-r-r-r which seemed to envelope them ina 
quivering atmosphere. 

At last something happened. Phil 
Evans, regaining his coolness, managed 
| to slacken the cord which bound his 
wrists, Little by little the knot slipped, 
his fingers slipped over each other, and 
his hands regained their usual freedom. 

A vigorous rubbing restored the circu- 
lation. A moment after he had slipped 
off the bandage which bound his eyes 
taken the gag out of his mouth, and cu! 
the cords round his ankles with his knife 
An American who has not a bowie-knif: 
in his pocket is no longer an American. 

But if Phil Evans had regained th 
power of moving and speaking, that wa 
all. His eyes were useless to him—-a 
present at any rate. The prison wa 
quite dark, though about six feet abov 
him a feeble gleam of light came i 
through a kind of loophole. 

As may be imagined, Phil Evans di 
not hesitate to at once set free his rive 
A few cuts with the bowie settled tl 
knots which bound him foot and hand. 

Immediately Uncle Prudent rose 

is knees and snatched away his banda; 
and his gag. 

“Thanks,” said he, in stifled voice. 

“No!” said the other, “no thanks.” 

“ Phil Evans?” 

“Uncle Prudent ?” 


h his violence of 


One thing was evident, that Phil 
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“Here we are no longer the president 
and secretary of the Weldon nstitute. 
We are adversaries no more.” 

“You are right,” answered Evans. “We 
are now only two men agreed to avenge 
ourselves on a third whose attempt 
deserves severe reprisals, And this third 
is— 


“Robur !” 

“Itis Robur !” 

Onthis point both were absolutely in 
accord. On this subject there was no 
fear of dispute. 

“And your servant?” said Evans, 
fainting to Frycollin, who was puffing 
Hi ,2 grampus. “We must set him 
ree. 

“Not yet,” said Uncle Prudent. “He 
would overwhelm us with his jeremiads, 
and we have something else to do than 
abuse each other.” 

“What is that, Uncle Prudent?” 

“To save ourselves if possible.” 

“And even if it is impossible.” 

“You are right; even if it is im- 
possible.” 

There could be no doubt that this 

kidnapping was due to Robur, for an 
ordinary thief would have relieved them 
of their watches, jewellery, and purses, 
and thrown them into the Schuylkill with 
a good gash in their throats instead of 
throwing them to the bottom of— Of 
what? That was a serious question, 
which would have to be answered before 
attempting an escape with any chance 
of success. a 

“Phil Evans,” began Uncle Prudent, 
“if, when we came away from our meet- 

ing, instead of indulging in amenities to 
which we need not recur, we had kept 
our eyes more open, this would not have 
happened. we remained in the 
streets of Philadelphia there would have 
been none of this. Evidently Robur 
foresaw what would happen at the club, 
and had placed some of his bandits on 
guard at thedoor. When we left Walnut 
Street these fellows must have watched 
us and followed us, and when we impru- 
dently ventured into Fairmont Park they 
went in for their little game.” 

“Agreed,” said Evans. “We were 
wrong not to go straight home.” 

“It is always wrong not to be right,” 
said Prudent. 

Here a long-drawn sigh escaped from 
the darkest corner of the prison. 

“ What is that?” asked Evans. 

“Nothing! Frycollin is dreaming.” 

“ Between the moment we were seized 
a few steps out into the clearing and the 
moment we were thrown in here only 
two minutes elapsed. It is thus evident 
that these people did not take us out of 
Fairmont Park.” 

“And if they had done so we should 
have felt we were being moved.” 

“ Undoubtedly ; and consequently we 
must be in some vehicle, perhaps one of 
those long prairie waggons, or some show 
«caravan—” 

“ Evidently! For if we were in a boat 
moored on the Schuylkill we should have 
noticed the movement due to the cur- 
rent—” 

“ That is so; and as we are still in the 
clearing, I think that now is the time to 
get away, and we can return later to 
settle with this Robur—” 

“And make him pay for this attempt 
om the liberty of two citizens of the 
United States.” 

“ And he shall pay pretty dearly !” 

*But who is this man? Where does 


hecomefrom? Is he English, or German, 
or French—” 

“He is a scoundrel, that is enough !” 
said Uncle Prudent. ‘“ Now to work.” 


| 


“Doesn't it cut?” asked Uncle Pru- 
dent. 
“No” 
“Is the wall made of sheet iron?” 


“And what did they see?" 


And then the two men, with their hands 
stretched out and their fingers wide 
apart, began to feel round the walls to 
find a joint or crack somewhere. 

Nothing. Nothing; not even at the 
door. It was closely shut and it was 
impossible to shoot back the lock. All 


that could be done was to make a hole, | 


and escape through the hole. It remained 
to be seen if the knives could cut into 
the walls. 

“But whence comes this never-ending 
rustling?” asked Evans, who was much 
impressed at the continuous f-r-r-r. 

“The wind, doubtless,” said Uncle 
Prudent. 

“The wind! But I thought the night 
was quite calm.” 

“So it was. But if it isn’t the wind, 
what can it be?” 

Phil Evans got out the best blade of 
his knife and set to work on the wall 
near the door. Perhaps he might make 
a hole which would enable him to 
open it from the outside should it be onl 
bolted or should the key have been lett 
in the lock. 

He worked away for some minutes. 
The only result was to smash up his 
knife, to snip off its point, and trans- 
form what was left of the blade into a 
saw. 


“No ; it gives no metallic sound when 
you hit it.” 
“Ts it of ironwood ?” 

“No; it isn’t iron and it isn’t wood ?” 

“ What is it, then?” 

“Impossible to say. But, anyhow, steel 
doesn’t touch it.” 

Uncle Prudent, in a sudden outburst 
of fury, began to rave and stamp on the 
sonorous planks, while his hands sought 


| to strangle an imaginary Robur. 


“Be calm, Prudent, be calm! You have 


a try.” 

Uncle Prudent had a try, but the 
bowie-knife could do nothing against a 
wall which its best blades could not even 
scratch. The wall seemed to be made of 
crystal. 

So it became evident that all flight was 
impracticable except through the door, 
and for a time they must resign them- 
selves to their fate—not a very pleasant 
thing for the Yankee temperament, and 
very much to the disgust of these emi- 
nently practical men. But this conclu- 
sion was not arrived at without many 
objurgations and loud-sounding phrases 
hurled at this Robur—who, from what 
had been seen of him at the Weldon 
Institute, was not the sort of man to 
trouble himself much about them. 

Suddenly Frycollin began to give un- 
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equivocal signs of being unwell. He} 
began to writhe in a most lamentable 
fashion, either with cramp in his stomach 
or in his limbs; and Uncle Prudent, 
thinking it hi duty to put an end to 
these gymnasties, cut the cords that 
hound him. 

He had cause to be sorry for it. Im- 
mediately there was poured forth an 
interminable litany, in which the terrors 
of fear were mingled with the tortures 
of hunger. Frycollin was no worse in 
his brain than in his stomach, and it 
would have been difticult to decide to 
which organ the chief cause of the 
trouble should be assigned. 

“Frycollin !” said Uncle Prudent. 

“Master Uncle! Master Uncle!” an- 
swered the negro between two of his | 
lugubrious wailings. 

“It is possible that we are doomed to 
die of hunger in this prison, but we have 
inade up our minds not to succumb until 
we have availed ourselves of every means 
of alimentation to prolong our lives.” 

“To eat me?” exclaimed Frycollin. 

“As is always done with a nigger 
under such circumstances! So you had 
better not make yourself too obvious—-” 

“Or you'll have your bones picked !? 
suid Evans. 

And as Frycollin saw he might be used 
to prolong two existences more precious | 
than his own, he contented himself 
thenceforth with groaning on the quiet. | 

The time went on, and all attempts to | 
force the door or get through the wall 
proved fruitless. What the wall 
inade of was impossible to say. It 
not metal ; it was not wood ; it was not 
stone. And all the cell seemed to be 
made of the same stuff. When they 
stamped on the floor it gave a peculiar 
ould that Uncle Prudent found it ditli- 
cult to describe : and the floor seemed to 
sound hollow, as if it was not resting 
directly on the ground of the clearing. 
And the inexplicable f-r-r-r-r seemed to 
sweep along below it. All of which was 
rather alarming. 

“Uncle Prudent !” said Phil Evans. 

“Well?” 

“Do you think our prison has been 
moved at all?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“ Because when we were first caught I 
distinctly remember the fresh fragrance 
of the grass and the resinous odour of the 
park trees. While now, when I take in 


a good sniff of the air, it seems as though 
all that had gone.” 

“So it has.” 

“Why ?” 

“We cannot say why unless we admit 
that the prison has moved ; and I say 
again that if the prison had moved, 


on the stream, we should have felt it.” 


Here Frycollin gave vent to a long: 


groan, which might have heen. taken for 
his last had he not followed it up with 
several more. 

“T expect Robur will soon have us 
brought before him,” said Phil Evans. 

“Thope so,” said Uncle Prudent. * And 
T shall tell him—” 

“What?” 

“That he was impudent, to begin with, 
and has turned out a scoundrel.” 

Here Phil Evans noticed that day was 
heginning to break. A gleam, still faint, 
filtered through the narrow window oppo- 
site the door. It ought thus to be about 
four o'clock in the morning, for it is at 
that hour in the month of June in this 
latitude that the horizon of Philadelphia 
is tinged by the first rays of the dawn, 

But when Uncle Prudent sounded his 
repeater—which was a masterpiece from 
his colleague's factory—the tiny gong 
only gave a quarter to three, and the 
watch had not stopped. 

“That is strange!” said Phil Evans. 
“ Ata quarter to three it ought still to 
be night.” 

“Perhaps my watch has got slow,” an- 
swered Uncle Prudent, 

“A watch 
Company !” exclaimed Phil Evans. 

Whatever might be the reason, there 
was no doubt that the day was breaking. 
Gradually the window became white in 
the deep darkness of the cell. However, 
if the dawn appeared sooner than the 
fortieth parallel permitted, it did not 
advance with the rapidity peculiar to 
lower latitudes. 

This was another observation of Uncle 
Prudent’s—a new inexplicable phenome- 
non. 

“Couldn’t we get up to the window 
and see where we are ?” 

“We might,” said Uncle Prudent. 
“Frycollin, get up !” 

The negro arose. 

“Put your back against the wall,” con- 
tinued Prudent, “and you, Evans, get on 
his shoulders while I buttress him up.” 


either as a vehicle on the road or a boat ! 
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“Right !” said Evans. 

An instant afterwards his knees were 
on Frycollin’s shoulders, and his eyes 
were level with the window. The win- 
dow was not of lenticular glass like those 
on shipboard, but was a simple flat pane. 
It was smal], and Phil Evans found his 
range of view was much limited. 

“Break the glass,” said Prudent, “and 
‘ perhaps you will be able to see better.” 
|" Phil Evans gave it a sharp knock with 
; the handle of his bowie-knife. It gave 
i back a silvery sound, but it did not 
| bre 


Another and more violent blow. The 
; same result. 
j “It is unbreakable glass !” said Evans. 
It appeared as though the pane was 
; made of glass toughened on the Siemei 
systein, as after several blows it re- 
mained intact. 

The light had now increased, and Phil 
Evans could sce for some distance within 
the radius allowed by the frame. 

“What do you see?” asked Uncle 
Prudent. 

“Nothing. 

“What? 

“No.” 

“Not even the top branches?” 

uN” 


2 


Not any trees?” 


i - _ 
! “Then we are not in the clearing ? 
| “Neither in the clearing nor in the 


! park. 
“Don't you see any roofs of. houses or 
/ monuments ?” said Prudent, whose dis- 
appointment and anger were increasing 
' rapidly. 

“Ne 

“What! Not a flagstaff, or a church 
tower, or a chimney ?” 

“Nothing but space.” 


As he uttered the words the der 
opened: .\ man appeared on the thresii- 
old. 


It was RNobur. 

“Honourable balloonists !” he said, in 
@ serious voice, “ fee are now free to go 
and come as you like.” 

* Free !” exclaimed Uncle Prudent. 

“Yes—within the limits of the Alba- 
tross !” 

Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans rushed 
out of their prison. 

And what did they see? 

Four thousand feet below them. the 
face of a country they sought in vain to 
recognise. 


(To be continued.) 


FTER leaving Hammerfest, July 29th, the 
Arctic cruise proper commenced with the 
sight of Bear Island (N. lat. 74° 30’), girded | 
hy closely-packed, heavy ice for a distance of | 
five miles, and stretching away east and west 
as far as the eye could reach, witha large ice- 
herg on the eastern horizon. After steaming 
in through the loose floe it was found impos 
siblo to make a landing, which was contem- 
Piste in order to find the tide-mark left there j 
»y Baron Nordenskjold in 1864. After lying 
off that night another attempt was made, 
when it was found that a great change had 
taken place in the position of the ice during 
that short time, for while it still clung tena. | 
ciously to tho island, and was unbroken to 
the eastward, much open water and leads} 
‘ere seen to the westward. As was expe: | 
ved later—in fact, during the entire cruise 
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near the ice—these apparently unaccountable 
changes in the position and movement of the 
ice-floe and of the pack itself were continu- 
ally occurring. Moved by a current or by 
pressure, exerted perhaps a hundred miles 
away, we would find open water one day, 
and the next an impenetrable barrier. 

Bear Island is about ten miles in length, 
and half that in breadth, and consists of two 
high mountains and a level plateau about 
two hundred feet above the sea level. The 
most notable feature is Mount Misery, an 
immense mass of rust-coloured rock, rising 
with a perpendicular face fifteen hundred 
feet. It was discovered by Barentz on the 
9th of June, 1596, during his third and fatal 
voyage in scarch of a north-east passazo to 
India. The narrative of Barentz’s voyage, 
by Gerrit de Veer, relates that— 


‘On the 12th of June we saw a 
beare, which wee rowed after with our be: 
thinkiny to caste a roape about her necke 
| but when wee were neare her, shee was « 
great that we durst not doe it, but rowe 
backe again to our shippe to fetch more m= 

| and our armes, and so made her againe witl 

_ muskets, hargabushes, halberts, and hatehet 

' John Cornellyson’s men comeing also wit! 
their boate to helpe us. And, so beeing wel 
furnished of men and weapons, we row 
with both our boates unto the beare, and 

{fought with her while foure glasses (twd 

; hours) were runne out, for our weapons conl 
doe her little hurt; and amongst the rest 

, the blowes that wee gave her, one of our m=? 
stroke her into the backe with an axe, whid 
stucke fast in her backe, and yet she swomm 

; away with it; but wee rowed after her an 
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at Jast eut her head in sunder with an axe, ! 


wherewith she died; and then wee brought 
jer into John Cornellyson’s shippe, where wee 


leased her, and found her skinne to bee | 


twelve foote long; which done, wee eate 
some of her flesh, but we brookt it not well. 
‘This island wee called Beare Island.” 

It was rediscovered in 1603 by Stephen 
Dennet in the Gouspeed and named Cheerie 


isand, in honour of Sir Francis Cheerie, by | 


whom the expedition had been fitted out. 
Iee-bound, swept by Arctic storms, and 

shronded in darkness half the year, it would 

lanily be supposed that men could be found 


willing to live there durin the winter. Still, | 


im early in the seventeenth century, at- 


tempts were made by the Muscovy Company | 


aul others to establish a walrus and seal- 
hunting station, both animals then being 
abundant there. Some of the adventurers 
succeeded in living through the winter, but 
almost every alternate year proved disas- 
trons, and the last colony of seven men, sent 
out by a Hammerfest’ merchant in 1822, 
yerished from seurvy. The island is now 


deserted by every living thing, except the | 


ijigratory seabird. 
in winter the ice barrier extends-from Bear 


seen on account of the fog and mist usually 
overhanging them, but on this clear day they 
stood out in bold relief against the deep blue 
sky, and, though seventy miles away, they 
| appeatcn to be not half that distance. 
| n all parts of Spitzbergen and on the 
Greenland coast, when the atmosphere hap- 
| Bees to be clear, it is indescribably trans- 


parent, and the deceptive appearance of dis- | 


tant objects may be accounted for by the 


‘sharp contrast between the dark rocks, the | 


dazzling snow and the deep blue of the sky. 
It is related that a renowned Danish seaman 
who was sent out by Frederick m1. of Den- 
mark to search for the lost colonies of Green- 
| land, after much trouble with the ice, at last 

sighted the coast and sailed directly towards 
it, but after continuing his course for many 
hours in open water, with a strong favourable 
wind, and not seeming to get any nearer, his 
superstitious fears were aroused and he 
turned about and returned precipitately to 
| Denmark, reporting that it was “ impossible 
to approach the land, as there were load- 


stone rocks thereabouts which held his ship | 


fast.” 
On the same night that we sighted Bear 
Island an excellent opportunity was 


one hundred to two hundred feet thick, ex- 
tending up the valley more than ten miles. 
There being no pressure to crowd the lower 
parts together and cause regelation, it has, 
probably by variations of temperature, split 
up into this form and become warped in this 
remarkable manner. 

It has been ascertained that the land of 
Norway is rising at the rate of four feet in a 
century, and it has been estimated that the 
rise in Spitzbergen is thirteen feet during the 
same period ; but no trustworthy data are 
furnished, as it is difficult to establish per- 
‘manent. marks. Baron Nordenskjold, in 
1864, placed an iron wedge driven into a 
| crevice in the rock on Bear Island and another 
| at Safe Harbour, Ice Fiord ; and, although a 
careful search was made for the latter in the 
locality designated, it could not be found. 
Another wedge was placed there with the 
name of the Alliance and the necessary data 
on a copper plate. Later a second similar 
plate, secured by a copper wedge, was placed 
‘at Hakluyt’s Headland, N. lat. 79° 49, E. 
long. 11° 05’, though from the nature of the 
rock it is problematical how long they will 
‘remain. ad we been able to find either of 
| Nordenskjold’s marks of 1864 the rise for 


Island west to the Island of Jan Mayen (N. | afforded to measure the altitude of the mid- |, nearly twenty years could have been deti- 


it. 70° 50’), where it joins the Greenland | 
ak, which extends south-west and envelopes | 
2e northern coast of Iceland. To the east- 
‘ard of Bear Island it curves toward the | 
uthern point of Nova Zembla. All north 
‘this line is then a frozen sea, an immense 
epack, which remains intact until early 
mmer. In 188] the line encroached farther 
‘an usual to the southward, a Norwegian 
shing vessel, the Forsog, having encountered 
in. lat. 72° on the 22nd of June, only about 
% miles north of the coast of Norway, and 
wut that distance south of Bear Island. 
Sthis island is out of the influence of the 
uf Stream, which tempers the coast of 
orvay, it is seldom free from ice, and land- 
there is always dangerous, if not im- 
ssible. As further efforts to effect a land- 
# would have been useless, a westerly 


Mount Misery, Bear Island. 


night sun. The sky was _ perfect, 
the sun as bright as at midday ; the latitude 
was N. 77° OV, and at exactly twelve o'clock 
the altitude was found to be 4° 32’ 40", bearing 
N. 20° E.—that is to say, about as high above 
the northern horizon as it is above the 
western in the latitude of New York about 
six o'clock on a July afternoon. 

Bell Sound, the southernmost large bay on 
the west coast, was reached the next day, 
but, as the wind was blowing half a gale 
down the sound, and there was considerable 
floe and fast ice still to be seen, we did not 
anchor. Here were found two remarkable 
glaciers ; one of recent formation now ocen- 
pies a bay where a few years ago vessels 
anchored in forty feet of water. The other 
glacier, in Van Keulen Bay, is raised on a 
bank fifty feet above the sea level. It is 


ure was taken along the edge of the ice, 
4 Bear Island in its lonely grandeur faded | 
the mist. | 
The next day a white whale spouted close 
the ship, the only one that we saw during | 
2 voyage, though they abounded in these | 
ters not many years ago, 

_ Jn the 2nd day of August we had onr first 
W of Spitzbergen, the high glistening | 
dite peaks of Horn Sund Tind. ‘There are 
‘ee of them, one much higher and more | 

. “ply defined than the others, situated on | 


a Sound (N. lat. 77°), They are rarely | 


honey -combed and broken into blocks 
throughout its entire length, while for some 
distance back from the front it is warped up 
from the bank into the form of a flat arch. 


From an overhanging portion at one end it | 


pours from a cavity in the face of the ice a 
torrent of ice-water, which dashes into the 
a a hundred feet below. ‘The inclination 
of the bed of this glacier has been so changed 
hy the rising of the land that it is not now 
sufficient to force the ice downward to the 
sea; so it remains stationary in a nearly 
horizontal position, a vast field of ice from 


clear and | 


nitely ascertained. In all the places visited 
in Spitzbergen the raised heaches, with drift- 
wood upon them, indicated a great rise of the 
land; but, as all vegetable matter is pre- 
served for an almost unlimited period of time 
in these high latitudes, it is im ‘ible to 
judge how long ago it is since the current 
cast them ashore, 

For the study of glacial action no country 
affords such opportunities as Spitzbergen ; 
there the earth appears as it did during the 
glacial period when the valleys of Great 
Britain and America were filled with masses 
of ice, and the bays and inlets sent down to 
the ocean such icebergs as now float in Green- 
land waters. Some of the valleys which 
were formerly occupied by glaciers, as is 
evidenced by the ‘roches moutonnés ” of 
Faraday, are now covered with moss, while 
others, like the one in Van Keulen Bay, are 
being rapidly tilled with ice. 

On the east coast of North-east Land, Nor- 
denskjold, in 1873, discovered an enormous 
glacier, longer and higher than the great 
“Humboldt Glacier” of Greenland. On the 
west coast, above Prince Charles Foreland, 
we saw what is called the ‘‘ Seven Icebergs,” 
a elacier fifteen miles long and one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet high, divided 
on the face by six narrow ridges of dark rock, 
which at a distance gives the appearance of 
seven distinct glaciers. In Bjorens Bay 
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(Danes’ Island), on the northern coast (N. lat. 
79° 39’), is a grand glacier about two hundred 
feet in height, with overhanging front of fan- 
tastic forms, of pillars, wedge-shaped forms, 
pinnacles, and cavernous crevasses, from 
which fell with sound of distant thunder 
large masses, shrouding themselves in clouds 
of spray as they plunged into the sea below. 
Many glaciers are parted as the current of a 
river is parted by rocks jutting above the sur- 
face. e movang ive reunites below, appear- 
ing as though it never been divided. 


Strange Shapes in ice. 


| At Cloven Cliff, also on the north coast, ; 


there are several tributaries joining to form 
la great trunk glacier, exhibiting the features 
| of the Alpine ice as described by Professor 
Tyndall. These ndicular walls of ice 
present, when freshly broken, a delicate bluish- 
green surface, varied by the greyish-white of 
the parts long exposed to the air, by shadows 
of overhanging portions, deepening to dark 
blue in the fissures, and traversed by longi- 
! tudinal strata, with caverns worn at the base 
' by the action of the waves. It is not safe to 


approach them too closely, on account of tht 
loosely-attached masses which may fall with 
out warning ; even a sound like the firing 0 
& gun may precipitate a mass of many thou 
sand tons weight. The area of Spitzberger 
is estimated to be thirty thousand squar 
miles, and the interior has never been ex 
plored, but it appears reasonable to supp 
that it is the névé region of the innumerabi 

lacial arms which enter the sea all alun; 
the coasts. 

(To be continued.) 
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BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ArtTuuR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “‘ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—COMMANDER CROKER, R.N. 


"Basil, meeting Captain Croker and the paymaster, reported himself.” 


‘id a moment the two midshipmen had | rubbing and attention could make it, | between the spars, but were all hauled 
sprung up the frigate’s side and) whilst the ropes were flemished down | taut in a seamanlike manner ; all spoke 
in through the entry-port to the | with scrupulous neatness around the bitts | of a highly-disciplined crew, commanded 
uarter-deck, which cached. portion of | and under the fife-rails. Aloft the masts | by officers who had a genuine pride in 
the upper deck they saluted, according to | und spars were in keeping with the clean- | their ship and profession. 
naval custom, by taking their caps off. liness and order of the decks ; the well-| A spacious poop—as befitted a flag- 
The Narcissus was a beautiful frigate | greased masts with their polished light- | ship—occupied a considerable portion of 
carrying thirty guns, and kept by her | ning-conductors, the carefully-squared | the after-part of the upper deck, but the 
officers and crew in apple-pie order. | and tapering yards on which the snowy | Narcissus being a very. long frigate the 
Her decks were white as the driven | canvas was furled to a nicety, the well set- | quarter-deck was sufficiently spacious to 
snow, the guns elaborately polished, and | up rigging and elaborate tracery of ropes | be imposing. The portholes were occu- 
the brass-work as bright as constant his sezmed to spread like a network | pied by three 64-pounders on either side, 
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which had elaborately-ornamented tom- 
pions in their protruding muzzles, and 
abaft all, under the poop,was a smart-look- 
ing held-gun with its limber and other be- 
longings; and behind these, ranged along 
the bulkheads of cabins, were stands of 
rifles and cutlasses, whilst around the 
mizen-mast was a trophy composed of 
hoarding-pikes and tomahawks. On the 
break of the poop was an elaborate scroll 
hearing in embossed letters Nelson's 
immortal Trafalgar signal, and under- 
neath this, partially sheltered by the pro- 
truding rim of the spacious poop, was the 
wheel, flanked on either side by the bin- 
nacle compasses, whose polished brass- 
work was the special care of the quarter- 
masters. The standard compass was on 
the poop. In the centre of the quarter- 
deck was the capstan, which had been 
adorned in a highly ornamental manner 
by the carpenter and his crew, as_is 
usually the case in men-of-war. The 
space around its base was oceupied by 
neat gratings ; the holes where the cap- 
stan-bars fit in when the anchor is being 
weighed were filled in with pretty models 
of brass guns peeping out of imaginary 
portholes, and the bare spaces in_ the 
barrel of the capstan were occupied by 
very finely inlaid oblong-shaped tablets, 
composed of mahogany, satinwood, and 
other foreign woods. On the capstan- 
head was a moveable bronze figure of 
Britannia holding a trident. Before and 
abaft the capstan were hatchways lead- 
ing to the main-deck, which was the 
tighting-deck proper, armed with tweity- 
two 64-pounders, the remaining two 
guns of the frigate’s armament being on 
the forecastle. Abaft all on the main- 
deck were the commodore’s three enbins, 
and the paymaster’s office, all of which 
were well lighted with portholes. On 
the lower deck, which was immediately 
beneath, was the ward-room or senior 
officers’ mess, lit by an immense skylight 
and flanked with the lieutenant’s, sur- 
geon’s, and paymaster’s cabins, which 
were separated off by means of bulkheads 
and lit i scuttles in the ship’s side. 

Outside the ward-room was the steerage, 
where the sub-lieutenants’ and middies’ 
hammocks were slung, and their sea- 
chests were arranged. On the port side 
of this portion of the lower deck was the 
gunroom, separated from the steerage by 
bulkheads, and on the starboard side 
were the warrant officers’ cabins and the 
engineers’ mess. The gunroom of the 
Narcissus was neither better nor worse 
than those to be found in most frigates 
of her class—that is to say, it was 
abominably dark, close, and uncomfort- 
able. The room itself, feebly illuminated 
by three or four scuttles, was about 
twenty-five feet long by ten wide, which 
cannot be considered a very liberal 
allowance of space—especially as the 
height from deck to beams overhead was 
only about seven feet—for twenty-five 
young officers who had to make this 
abode their sole living-room, and would 
eall down, I am sure, the righteous and 
contemptuous indignation of Professor 
Huxley and Dr. Richardson !* 

All the midship and forward part of 
the lower deck was taken up by the 
men’s messes, and here also their ham- 
mocks were slung at night. Beneath the 
lower deck were the holds, engine-room, 
coal- bunkers, water-tanks, magazine, 


* The gunrooms in fronclads are decidedly superior 


shell-room, boatswain’s and gunner’s 
store-roonis, bread-room (for storing away 
ship’s biscuit), eable tiers, and sail-room. 
The commander's, statf-commander’s, and 
chaplain’s cabins were under the poop, 
and —next to the commodore’s — were 
the most roomy and best lighted in the 
ship. 

t have made this little digression in 
order that any of my readers who are not 
acquainted with men-of-war may under- 
stand to some extent the arrangements 
that prevail on board, which may render 
some parts of the story more intelligible 
than they might otherwise be. I will 
only add, for the benefit of those boys 
who are totally unacquainted with sea- 
faring terms, that the starboard side of 
the ship is that on the right-hand side as 
you look forward, and the port side that 
on the left. In a three-masted ship the 
masts are called respectively—beginning 
from forward—the sore, main and mizen, 
but though the lower-yards on the two 
former are called the fore and main yards, 
that on the mizen-mast is named the 
crossjack (pronounced croqyick). We will 
now revert to our story with many 
humble apologies to those of “our boys” 
who have got the “parts of a ship” at 
their fingers’-ends ! 

When Basil mbled on board in the 
wake of his messmate he saw that there 
were two oflicers pacing the starboard side 
of the quarter-deck, whom he perceived by 
the distinguishing stripes on their arms to 
be the commander and paymaster. The 
officer of the watch was patrolling the 
poop, but on seeing the raidehipiien and 
gunner come over the side he descended 
the ladder with his telescope under his 
arm and advanced to mect them. 

“What has delayed you, Mr. De Lisle?” 
asked he, in answer to that middy’s 
salute and customary announcement of 
“Come on board, sir.” “I expected you 
on board an hour ago.” 

De Lisle briefly explained what had 
occurred at the dockyard, upon which 
the lieutenant—by name Pitt—looked 
grave. 

“Ah!” he said, “ that’s a very serious 
matter, and I’m afraid it may lead to 
your getting into trouble as well. Send 
Simmons att on the quarter-deck, and 
tell your boat-keepers to drop astern and 
hook on. Who is this young gentleman?” 
turning to our hero. 

“Mr. Woollcombe, sir ; come on board 
to join,” promptly answered Basil. 

“Ah! you must report yourself to the 
commander on the other side of the deck. 
Do you know anything of this business 
about Simmons, Mr. Farquhar ?” 

Basil at once crossed the deck, and, 
meeting Captain Croker and the pay- 
master in one of their turns, reported 
himself to the former. 

The commander was a middle-aged 
man of medium height, but strongly and 
squarely built. His hair was sandy and | 
somewhat thin on the top of his head, | 
but this was amply atoned for by a pair 
of fierce, bushy lookitig red whiskers, | 
which were always very carefully 
brushed. Captain Croker’s eyes were 

not pleasant orbs to gaze into; they | 
were shifty in their expression, and of 
that cold-grey, repellent colour which 
one generally associates with unsympa- 
thetic natures; the whites also were 
somewhat bloodshot, as if to gently inti- 
mate to the scrutinising observer that 
the commander was by no means averse 


take a more charitable view—that he 
suffered from chronic derangement of 
the liver! His bushy brows were usually 
puckered into a frown, whether he was 
pleased or otherwise, and his lips, which 
he had a habit of biting, were thin and 
cruel-looking. The paymaster, Mr. Ander- 
son, on the contrary, was a mild-looking, 
benevolent man, with a portly, bow- 
windowed presence, a clear, cheerful 
llue eye, and smiling mouth, showing a 
set of tirm white teeth. 

“Mr. Woollcombe, ha !” said the com- 
mander, glaring at the young midship- 
man as if he should like to eat him ; “too 
many youngsters on board already, in 
my opinion. But, there's one comfort, 
you're the last! Are you on the books, 
or a supernumerary 1” 

“Mr. Woollcoinbe is on the books, cer- 
tainly,” put in the paymaster ; “ we had a 
notification about him the other day, and 
I think there was a letter to Sir Doughty 
from Lord Suaviter.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, no doubt,” said the 
commander, in a milder tone. “ Youll 
he stationed in the mizentop, Mr. Wooll- 

; combe, with Mr. De Lisle, and at divisions 
| you'll muster the riggers and top-ritle- 
men, who are in charge of the gunnery- 
lieutenant. Mr. Sinclair will let. you 
know about watch-keeping and so forth. 
Mind, directly the guard and _ steerage 
hammocks are piped up at five bells all 
the midshipmen have to go over the 
maintopmast-head. No skulking, mind !” 

“Mr. Woollecombe is no skulker, I'm 
sure,” put in the paymaster, smiling, for 
he saw that the boy was distressed by his 
superior’s brusque and unfeeling manner. 
“T hope you will be comfortable on 
board, and if I can be of assistance to 
you in any way pray Ict me know.” 

Basil thought Captain Croker looked 
displeased at this interruption, so after 
thanking the paymaster he thought it 
hetter to terminate the interview, and, 
touching his cap, tumed away to seck 
his messmate De Lisle. 

“Boatswain's mate!” sung out Mr. 
Pitt at this juncture ; “pipe watch up 
cutter!” 

The order was roared along the various 
decks, and the men came tumbling up 
the hatchways and clapped on to the 
boat’s falls, which had been stretched 
along the deck. 

“ All ready in the boat?” sung out the 
licutenant, peering over the taffrail, 

“All ready, sir!” a 

“ Haul taut! Hoist away !” 

Shrilly rang out the silver calls of the 
boatswain’s mates, and away tramped 
the men at a steady double and nickly 
ran the heavy boat up to the davits ;. 


after which they dispersed below, whilst 
the cutter’s crew busied themselves in 
setting their gear to-rights, unshipping 
sary duties. 

ho 


the rudder, and other nec 

At this moment the marine sentry, 
kept guard over the commodore’s cali 
on the main-deck, came up the hatchw: 
and, marching up to the commander, 
gave a military salute, and said that th» 
commodore desired that the galley might 
be manned at once. 

“Very good,” said Captain Croker, 
with a scowl; then when the man had 
turned away he remarked to the pay- 
waster, ina querulous tone. “The chict 
is no sooner on board than he's off to the 
shore again! Lively for me, isn’t it 7?” 
“He can't heip himself this time, ot 
any rate,” said the paymaster; “he's 


to those in wooden frigates such as I am describing. 


to a strong glass of grog, or maybe—to 


commanded to dine with her Majesty at 
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No backing out of that, you 
know. 

“Oh, that’s the time of day, is it? I 
had heard nothing about it. Have the 
galley manned, Mr. Pitt.” 

Ina few minutes the boat was manned ; 
the commander descended to inform his 
superior of the fact, and the great man 
came on deck, resplendent in his gor cous 
full dress and wearing his coc sed hat 
and sword. He exchanged a few words 
with the commander, who accompanied 


him—together with the officer of the | 


watch—to the gangway, when he was 
piped over the side, and the measured 
sound of oars told that he was being 
rapidly borne in the direction of the Isle 
of Wight. 

Basil, who had been observing all this 
etiquette with interest, now turned to 
De Lisle, who was anxiously waiting, in 
company with the gunner and his cox- 
swain, for the examination of Simmons 
to take place. ‘Won't the commander 
investigate the matter now, De Lisle, and 
let us go below ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell you; 
depends entirely upon the humour he’s 
in. 

All this time the delinquent — in 
charge of a ship’s corporal—was doing 
his best to stand upright, but was obliged 
to lean against the breech of one of the 
guns for support ; he looked more help- 
lessly drunk now than when he had been 
taken down to the boat. 

Mr. Pitt went up to the commander. 
“The man about whom I spoke to you 
just now, sir, has been brought on the 
quarter-deck ; will you see him?” 

“The fellow has been drinking, I can 
see,’ answered Captain Croker, glancing 
in Simmons’s direction; “I can’t be 
lothered about him now. Tell the 
muster-at-arms to put him in the report, 
and Tl investigate the case at seven 
Lells to morrow. 

“Tt seems he attempted to strike Mr. 
De Lisle, sir,” pursued the lieutenant, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” 


T was one of the Earls of Arundel who, 
with the Earl of Worcester, Lord Ogle 
and Lord Montagu, took Ramborough for 
King Edward Iv. during the Wars of the 
Roses. What a subject for the painter 
would be the surrender of the garnson of 
that magnificent stronghold on Christmas 
Eve, 1463, when the Duke of Somerset and 
sir Ralph Percy marched out with their men- 
at-amms, while Pembroke and Roos, sudden! 
:-reaking away, dashed off full callop in their 
=~cape to Scotland! Picture the knights all 
ira their elaborate armour gleaming in the swa 
zs ceainst the background of snow and sea ! 
Bamborough did not continue long under 
- he White Kose, for in the following spring 
“ir Ralph Gray with his Scotsmen suddenly 
rushed in at dead of night and seized it for 
+ 2ueen Margaret. Gray held out against the 
*: orkists for some time, but at last he acci- 
«entally fell from the tower, and while he lay 
imsensible the garrison surrendered. When 
#3 awoke he was a prisoner condemned to 
«death, and his triumphant foes were at work 
recducing the castle to ruins. Never again 
was it a place of arms, but a nobler fate was 
‘4m store for it; and now, thanks to Arch- 


“and refused to go into the boat when , 
| ordered. It’s a case of mutiny.” 

“Do you wish to teach me my duty, 
sir?” asked the commander, angrily ; 
“you'll be good enough to carry out my | 
orders at once, and [ shall see Mr. Sin- 
clair about putting another midshipman 
in the second cutter without delay, for | 
Mr. De Lisle is obviously not to be 
trusted.” 

The lieutenant bowed and withdrew. 

Basil saw De Lisle change colour and 
look almost ready to cry with vexation 
on hearing the commander’s speech. 
Poor boy ! he took immense pride in his ; 
boat and handled her most skilfully, and 
he felt it was cruelly unjust to be de- 

rived of the command of her without 
yeing allowed to say a word in his defence. 
Naval etiquette forbade his remonstrat- 
ing, however, and, stifling his feelings 
with an effort, he signed to Basil to come 
below and turned towards the hatch- 


way. 

Whilst this was going on the master- 
at-arms had arrived on the quarter-deck 
in order to take down the particulars of 
Simmons's case, and having made a note 
of the facts, informed the culprit that he 
might go below, but that he had been 

laced in the commander’s report for 
insubordination. The man glared stu- 
pidly at the speaker for a moment, and 
then deliberately said he should stay 
where he was, and was ready to fight 
the best man in the ship on the quarter- | 
deck or anywhere else.” 

“You'd best go below quietly,” said 
the master-at-arms, not unkindly ; “you'll 

et into a great row else, and the case 
is pretty stiff against you already.” 

“Fact is, he ought to be under arrest 
as it is,” put in the coxswain, indicating 
the commander by a very slight motion 
of the head. 

“Arrest! Who'll put me under ar- 
rest?” suddenly shrieked Simmons, ex- 
| citedly ; “you’re all in league against me, 
including that sandy-haired tyrant over ' 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND 


PART Iv. 

deacon Sharp, it is the home of the seamen’s | 
charity, the St. Bernard of the North Sea. 

“King Ida’s castle huge and square” is 
one of our most imposing buildings, not 
unlike Dover in general appearance, but on 
a far wilder site. Once its triangular rock 
was precipitous, but the drifting sandhills 
have somewhat softened its rugged face. Up 
to the time of Edwin, Bamborouzh was ne 
capital of Northumbria, but of the old city 
nothing is left. In the old English days the 
castle, which is said to stand on a camp | 
occupied by Agricola, was of the nsual block- | 
house or palisaded type, and the chronicle | 
tells us how in 642 Penda the pagan King ! 
of Mercia, came up against it ad attacked it 
in vain. At last he resolved to bum it, 
and piled up faggots and set them on fire. 
But St. Aidan across the strait at Lindis- 
farne saw the blaze and prayed for the safety 
of the Christian defenders, and then a miracle 
happened ; the wind changed and increased 
in violence, and the burning brands were | 
blown into Penda’s camp and destroyed it | 
utterly. | 

Siege after sieve the old castle stood 
through the troublous times of the many: | 


there”—pointing to the commander ; 


| “but I'll fight you all one after the other, 


and prevent my life being sworn away ; 
I will, or—” 

His further remarks were cut short by 
his being roughly seized by the master- 
at-arms and corporal, and hurried 
towards the main hatchway. 

The midshipmen, startled by this sud- 
den and outrageous outbreak on Sim- 


| mons’s part, had stopped for a moment 


on the companion-ladder to see what 
would happen. 

Captain Croker had heard every word 
distinctly, and grew pale with passion. 
He wheeled suddenly round, and, in a 
voice tremulous with rage, roared, “I'll 
have that blackguard fogged for his 
mutinous and disgraceful language! I 
will, and heavily ! Am I to be insulted 
on her Majesty’s quarter-deck by a 
drunken scoundrel like that? Master- 
at-arms, put the foul-mouthed brute 
under close arrest, and then come to me 
in my cabin ;” and so saying, the infu- 
riated_ officer strode away and disap- 
peared under the poop. 

“JT say! look out for squalls during 
the next week,” meaningly observed De 
Lisle, as he showed his new messmate the 
way down to the gunroom ; “isn’t old 
Croker in a rage 9” 

“Will he really flog the man?” asked 
Basil. 

“It all depends upon the commodore,” 
said the other; “but at all events he 
can’t be flogged for twenty-four hours 
according to the Admiralty regulations.” 

The two boys had now reached the 
ganroom, when De Lisle promptly or- 

ered the steward to provide supper for 
them, and whilst the meal was being dis- 
cussed he gave a graphic account of what 
had taken place to his numerous mess- 
mates, who all joined in the terse—if 
irreverent--opinion that “that Croker 
was simply an old beast.” 


(To be continued.) 
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kingdom period of our history, but it was 
after the Conquest that it had its toughest 
trial. In 1095 Mowbray, Earl of Northum- 
berland, held it against Rufus; and the Red 
King found all his science futile. At last 
Mowbray, hearing that the garrison of New- 
castle were willing to join him, rode off one 
night to bring them to raise the siege, but he 
was seen by the besiegers and chased. He 
led them all the way to Newcastle, and then 
the vates wero closed against him, so that he 
had to turn off and gallop to Tynemouth, 
where he claimed sanctuary. In his absence 
tremendous efforts were made to capture his 
stronzhold, but Lady Mowbray and her rela- 
tive Morel held ont against every endeavour. 

Rufus was not the man to stand upon tritles, 
and, reckless of the consequences, he went off 
to Tynemouth and dragged the earl out of 
his sanctuary. He brought him to Bam- 
borough, and, placing him in front of his 
castle, informed the defenders that unless 
they surrendered immediately they would 
sce their master’s eyes put out. At this 
Lady Mowbray yielded, and Bamborough 
became the king's. Bamborongh is dear to 
the Jacobites as the home of Mr. Besant’s 
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Dorothy Forster; and in the little church- 
yard lies another and more famous heroine, 
Grace Darling of the Forfarshire. 


While Bamborough was being besieged by | 


King Edward in 1463, Dunstanborough was 
in similar straits, and its surrender to Lords 
Wenlock and Hastings took place on the 27th 
of December. 


Dunstanborough. 


black basaltic pillars with the waves raging , 


round them is the strongest and wildest on 
the eastern coast, the castle goes no further 
dack than 1315, when Thomas of Lancaster— 
the St. Thomas of whom we hear so much whe 
was beheaded at Pontefract — was licensed 
by the king to convert his house on the 
cliff into a place of arms. It was from Dun- 
stanborongh that Margaret of Anjou sailed 
for Scotland ; and it is of Dunstanborough 
that there is told the terrible story of Sir 
Guy the Seeker, which we will forthwith 
briefly relate. 

Sir Guy one stormy night came riding 
along the coast hoping for shelter in the | 
ruined castle. The waves were beating | 
furiously on the cliffs, and every now and ! 
then the lightning flashed on the pearly spray 
that in huge clouds sprung hich in the air. 
Ahead of him was the Rumble Chum—a gap 
in the rocks in which the troubled waters | 
make anything but pleasant music on a 
stormy night. 


“Lond was the roar on that sounding shore: 
Yet still could the knight discern, 
Louder than all, the swell and the fall 
Of the bellowing Rumble Churn ! 
With etrange turmoil did it bubble and boll, 
And echo froin place to place : 


Though its position on the , 


| guarded by a serpent. 


So strong was its dash, and so high did it splash, 

| That it washed the castle's base, 

\ The spray as it broke, appeared like smoke, 
From a sea volcano pouring; 

And still did it grumble, and rumble and tumble, 
Rioting ! raging! roaring !”” 


As he neared the ruin there suddenly 


appeared in the gateway an old man with 
fanning hair me annowneed himself as a 
wizard, and informed the knight that in the 
castle lay a lovely lady in prison. Would 
Sir Guy undertake the adventure and free 
the maiden from the spell of the enchanter? 


What knight worthy of the name could refuse | 


such an offer? And so Sir Guy accepted 
forthwith and was led by the wizard up a 
winding stair and through a brazen door 
He found himself in 
an immense hall in which stood a hundred 
steeds carved out of black marble, and 
beside them stood each its master, a knight 
in complete armour, but all turned to black 
limestone like the horses. At the end of this 
double rank of strange statuary was a crystal 
tomb, and in the tomb was the enchanted 
lady with a gizantic skeleton on guard at 
either hand. As soon as she saw Sir Guy 
she clasped her hands, and with streaming 
eyes seemed to beseech him to set her free. 
The gentleman with the flaming hair then 
took from a pedestal a horn and a falchion 
and gave the knight his choice which he 
would have to rescue the lady ; and he, poor 
man, thinking probably that a little music 
might have a cheering effect on the victim of 
enchantment, took the horn and gave a loud 


s 
| marble became flesh. The horses neighed, 7 
| the knights’ armour clashed as they spranz i 
| to their saddles, the lady shrieked, and Sirs 
| Guy awoke under the ruined gateway to find; 
| that he had lost her for ever. But so great 
| was the impression made on him that his 


spirit still unts Dunstanborough, and— 
from a sufficient distance—can be seen amid 
the storm as it wanders seeking vainly the 
way to the marble hall. 


| «But find can he ne‘er that winding stair 
Which he passed the beauty to see, 
Whom spells enthral in the haunted hall u 
Where none but once may be !” 


Another of the northern castles that fell to 
the Yorkists at Christmas time, 1463, was 
Alnwick, which was besieged by the Earl of 
Warwick, the Earl of Kent, Lord Powis, 
Lord Greystock, and Lord Cromwell—a name 
unfamiliar to most of us as a title at so early 
a date. These knights had under them 
10,000 men, and reduced the garrison to sur- 
render on the 6th of January, 1464. It was 
at Alnwick that Morel, the defender of Bam- 
borough against Rufus, is said to have dis 
tinguished himself by murdering King Mal- 
colm Caenmore. 

The castle was being besieged by the 
Scots, and a surrender having been de- 
cided upon, Morel was sent out with the 
keys. Approaching the noisy besiegers, he 
shouted out for some one to come and take 
them; and the king ran hastily from his 
tent, without his armour. Morel had them 
on the point of a spear, and seeing the king 
was defenceless, seized the opportunity to 
drive his weapon into Malcolm’s eye. 
Whereupon Morel became Pierce-eye, of 
| Perey, and founded the great family of Nor- 
thumberland. ‘A silly story,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “all a fable, for the Pereys 
are descended from a great Norman baron 
who came over with William, and who took 
his name from his castle and estate in Nor- 
mandy.” Malcolm Caenmore was, however, 
killed at this siege of Alnwick in 1097. 

Before its walls another Scottish king met 
' with misfortune. In 1174, William, who 
from his being the first to adopt the rampant 
red lion as his device is known as William 
the Lion, encam close to Alnwick, and 
Berard de Baliol came up from Newcastle 
| against him. When they were about three- 
and-twenty miles on their road_a thick for 
came on, and the English knights propos: 
turning back. ‘‘No,” said Baliol, ‘if yo 
should all go back I would go forward alone.’ 
And on through the fog went the English 
men. As they reached a hill-top it cleare 
away, and there in front of them was Williar 


with sixty knights amusing himself at a til! 
ing match. The surprise was complete, an 
after a sharp struggle the king was capture 
and forwarded to Henry the Second at Nort! 
ampton. 


One of the baronies of the Baliols wi 
| Aydon near Corbridge, which, though nm 
strictly speaking a castle, was the next thit 
to it, being a fortitied manor-house wi 
arched stables, and even the mangers fitt: 
for defence. It seems to have been built | 
Peter de Vallibus in 1300, and is well knov 
from the story of the rock called ‘‘ Jacl 
Leap.” When this received its name the Se 
who had been in possession had been s: 
prised. by Sir Richard Clavering, and out 
the whole garrison only one man_ escay 
the aforesaid Jack, who jumped off the w 
on to this rock, and sogot away. One Sco 
man, doubtless of classical education, | 
deavoured to win on Hippomenean princiy 
by throwing gold behind him as he tied, | 
his pursuer was a phlegmatic Northum)br 
named Greenwell, who made sure of 
same by catching the gold distributor as s« 
as possible, as indeed Atalanta might h 
done had she not made up her mind to 
the race. 

In 1468 there were thirty-seven castles « 
seventy-eight towers in Northumberland, 


blast. The consequences were disastrous. The 


number being due of course to the nei 
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bourhood of the Scots. Now most of these 
have gone, but there are many left, each with 
its story of fact or fiction. Three of them— 
Alnwick, Bamborough, and Chillingham— 
are magnificent houses, among the finest in 
the kingdom. At Chillingham are the 
famous wild cattle which are shot by the 
gamekeepers when it is thought necessary to 
thinthem. They are white with white horns 
and black muzzles, and are said to scuttle off 
at first sight of an intruder, and then return 
and gallop away, and then return to fight, if 
interfered with. It is claimed that they are 


the original breed that roamed wild over | takes p! 


this island even before the coming of the : disposition. Bryan Blinkenshope—the spell- 
Britons. ing is immaterial so long as the sound does 
We may as well end these Northum- | not vary—swore a terrible oath that he would 
brian notes with a ghost story. At Cres- | only wed a woman who had a chest of gold 
well there is a tower from which the lady | so heavy that it would take a dozen men to 
looked when she saw the Dane she loved lift. Strange to say, he did find her, and he 
murdered by her three brothers. Therein} married her ; and as soon as she was married 
she shut herself up and starved herself to! she hated him, and hid away the gold in the 
death, and thereto her spirit still comes every | castle, where he and many others have since 
night to look forth from the window. And _, sought it in vain, for it will never be found 
at Blencanshope, where there is a black dog | until the White Lady of Blenkinsopp offers 
which appears as a warning before death and | her services as a guide. 
is always in the room when the dissolution 


, there is a white lady of another | (To be continued.) 
BE AS THOROUGH AS YOU CAN. 
May BE SuNG IN Two oR THREE PARTS. 
. J. Westwoop Tos#. 
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as thorongh as you can. 


in all things, Great or small things, Be 


Let no speck that surface dim, 
Spotless truth and honour bright, 
T'd not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white. 
He who falters, 
Twists or alters, 
Little atoms when we speak, 
May deceive me, 
t, believe me, 
‘To himself he is a sneak. 


Whatsoe’er you find to do, 

Do it then with all your might, 
Let your prayers be strong and true > 

Prayer, my lads. will keep you 
rin all things, — [right,. 
and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman, 
And for ever, 

Now or never, 

| Be as thorough as you can. 


Help the weak if you are strong, 
Love the old if you are young, 
Own a fault if you are wrong, 
If you're angry hold your tongue. 
In each duty 
Lies a beauty, 
If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely 
| ‘And securely 
| ase kernel in a nut, 
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THE BUGLE-CALLS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


N ‘Signalling at Sea” and “Signals and 


I 


bination of a few flags and motions, our ships 
managed to communicate with each other. 


In army matters the powers of combination : 


have been similarly brought into practical 
use, and from the five notes of the bugle 
there has been built upa system of signalling 
which, though more familiar as a whole, is in 
its detail a mystery to the majority. The won- 
‘derful number of combinations of which the 
bugle-notes and music-notes are capable— 
some eighty-six thousand, without a repeat 
—gives a wide field for variety, and though 
the principle is easy enough the application 
is somewhat confusing. ‘It is not an easy 
thing to distinguish between three or four 
hundred different variations, each having a 
‘different signification. That is, however, 
what a bugler has to do. 

But first a few words as to the instrument 
itself. The bugle differs from the trumpet in 
having a shorter and more conical tube, with 
2 less expanded bell. The bugle is the in- 
fantry horn, the trumpet is the cavalry horn, 
and their history in the far past is identical. 
We need not trace them back by their several 
stages to the old whistle of reindeer bone, 
found in the cave at Perigord, although the 
doing so would not be without interest. Even 
in these days bone trumpets 
purposes, the Bhooteas in S 
xilver-monnted leg-bones and thigh-bones as 


service-callers, and being charged with ‘‘re- | 


surrecting” tall corpses for the sake of the 
bones they hold in such esteem. 

The most sacred of sacred trumpets is, how- 
ever, the “ juruparis” of the Indians of the 
Rio Haupes, @ tributary of the Brazilian 
Rio Negro. 
Gardens. 


Signalling ” we showed how, by the com- ; 


sist for sacred | 
im using | New Year’s festival, in accordance with the 


A specimen of it is now in Kew | 
It is a double pipe, made of slips | fully carved and decorated, and used also as 
of the Paxiaba palm, five feet in length, and | a drinking vessel. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


Author of “Signals and Signalling,” ete., ete. 
PART I. 


of a stream in the depths 
of the forest, and no one is 
allowed to bathe in the 
waters that have flowed 
over it. . 

‘There isa somewhat simi- 
lar sacred trumpet among 
the Carvados Indians, which 
is put to a much more 
curious use. The chiefs of 
the Carvados take no per- 
sonal part in the battles of 
their tribe. They give 
their men instructions what 
to do, and then climb up 
intoa tree on the battle-field 
and begin to blow the sacred 
trumpet. So long as they 
blow so long does the fight 
last. When breath fails 
them, if not before, the 
warriors cease, and no re- 
newal of the fight can take 
place that day. The sound 
of their trumpet is not, how- 
ever, calculated to soothe 
the savave breast; it is 
simply distracting. There 
is an old Icelandic story of 
a& woman murdering a girl 
and throwing her corpse 
into the sea, whence it was fished by a 
harper, who made a harp of the bones, using 
the fingers for pegs, and screwing up the 
golden hair for strings, on which fre played 
such a doleful melody that he drove the 
™murderess raving mad with the music. The 
sacred trumpet has very much the same effect 
on the Carvados ! 

Musical instruments made of bone are 


| familiar to most of us. The flute was origin- 


ally a shin-bone, hence its Latin name of 
“tibia.” The Roman truinpet was the bronze 


tuba, Whose sound Priscian tried to imitate | 


in the hexameter. ‘‘ At tuba terribili sonitu 
tarantara dixit.” This was the infantry 
trumpet—the straight one, used not only in 
war, but at feasts and funerals. The cavalry 
trumpet was the “lituus,” shaped like a 
tobacco-pipe. The tuba was said to have 
been invented by the Etruscans, hence the 
“Tyrrhenian trumpet.” of the Greeks— the 
deep-toned Tyrrhenian bell” to which 
Sophocles makes Ulysses compare the voice 
of his beloved goddess. 

The Bible trumpets were three in number 
—the keren, the shophar, and the chatzo- 
zerah, the latter being of silver, and about. 
two feet in length. ‘The keren was made of 
ram’s horn, and was more curved than the 
shophar, which is still used in the Jewish 
service, being blown in the synagogues at the 


old law. The horn would seem to be a nearer 
ancestor of our bugle than the bone, though 
in the Middle Ages the horn carried by the 
knights and warders—‘ Blow, warder, blow 
the sounding horn”—was made of bone, or 
rather ivory, whence its name of elephant, 
or “oliphant,” whence also the name of our 
Scottish family. The oliphant was beauti- 


This use of the signal 


wrapped round with the bark of the Jebaru, | horn had originally a certain sacredness 


with a bit of Uaruma leaf over the square 
hole. 


about it, as is well shown in the story of Ulf, 


So sacred is this trumpet that the ! Prince of Deira, who from his horn drank 


women never see it, and no boy is allowed to | wine at the hich altar of York Minster, and 
gaze on the source of the mysterious noise | thereby enfeoffed the cathedral with all his 


which rejoices his people in the night-time 


until he has been duly initiated with much | 


fasting and scourging. To keep the juruparis 


lands, many of which the chapter still retains. 
Besides the horns, the Scandinavians had 
trumpets of bronze, some of them six feet 


from prying eyes it is kept hidden in the bed | long, curving under the arm and over the 


back, with the bell resting on the right hip. 
In 1639 there was found by a peasant girl, in 
a field near Tondern, a trumpet of gold, 
which is now in the Copenhagen Museum. 
These Norse trumpets are the immediate an- 
cestors of our bugles. At first they became 
larger. In the eizhteenth century the German 
trumpet was eight feet long, the French 
being smaller, the English being smaller 
still; and since then they have decreased 
until they reached the moderate size with 
which we are all familiar. 

These few ‘notes”—not so musical as 
they might be perhaps—must suftice us by 
way of retrospect, and now we will devote 
our sole attention to modern matters. 

The trumpet, as we have said, is the cavalry 
call of the British army, the bugle being used 
by the dismounted men and for general pur- 
poses. Both are worked on the same prin- 
ciples; and, as illustrating the system of 
signalling, we will deal only with the buzle- 
lls. ‘The bugle has five notes—C, G, C, 


cal ; 
—all open, and by combinations of these all 
the orders are arrived at. Altogether there 
are about four hundred bugle-calls, classitied 
under three heads—Kegimental Calls, Camp 
and Quarters Calls, and Field Calls—an 
these we will treat in their several groups. 
First, then, with regard to Regimental 
Calls, Every regiment and battalion has its 
special call, and in camp or in the field that 
is the first that is sounded. The regimental 
call of the Ist Life Guards, for instance, is 


That of the 2nd Life Guands is 


eae 


That of the Blues is a much quicker call, but 
we need not give it, as we can tind room only 
for a selection. Of the seven calls of the 
Dragoon Guards we will take three examples, 
beginning with that of the first regiment, 
the K.D.G,’s :— 


The bugle-call of the Bays is even easier 
to remember :— 


== | 


while that of the Carabineers is familiar in 
the ball-room :— 


There are one-and-twenty regiments of 
Dragoons now on the establishment, an 
from their calls we must choose more freely. 
This is the call of the Royals :— 


while the call of the Scots Greys is 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


A.J. A—For a capital illustrated article on Working 
aioael refer to our special Christmas Number for 


A Bia ScHooLBOY.—You may send in as many mottoes 
as you like, 


W. N.—The words only are needed —not a design. 


A CoLLECTOR.—We have already given several articles 
on stamps and Stamp Collecting, and shalt doubt- 


leas give others from time to time, when there is | 


anything really good to describe. 


F.T.—Tea-chest lead makes a good rough-and-ready 
solder for tinware. It is a mixture of tin and lead. 


BERNARD FREEMAN.—With one or two exceptions, no 
breed of dogs is kept together in Japan. Yours is a 
common enough little specimen, though a rarity 
here. Hairless dogs are numeruus out East. 


CAVE CANEM.—It may be merely stomachic. Try a 
pill every morning of quinine one grain, ginger two 
rains, extract of hyoscyamus three grains, rhubarb 

four. 


WAC. (Wokingham), PALEFACE (Leeds), and Others. 
—Yes; the competitions are open to all bond side 
readers of the B. O. P. within the ages specified, 
irrespective of nationality, sex, etc. 


Hocsuatr. — Yes; by all means use the blackberry 
alone ff you cau obtain no other; but surely even in 
your district you can get the rowan also. 


M, BLarr,—Yonr reading of the rules is quite correct. 
While it is possible, 2s you say, for the highest prize 
to fall to a competitor in the junior division, one of 
the prizes is always awarded in each class, to the 
best worker in that class. It would be only when 
the work of the prize-winner in the junior division, 
say, excelled that of the prize-winner in the senior 
division that the higher prize would go to the lower 
qd 


4 ParENt.—The term “tonnage” has nothing to do 
with a ship's displacement; it is simply an arbitrary 
system of measurement designed to give a basis for 
taxing or racing purposes, and encourage the best 
form of vessel. The system of yacht measurement 
has changed a dozen times at least, and never has it 
been on the weight of the boat. Under the 

nt system the boats carry more weight on their 
1 than their rating: thus a three-ton yacht will 
carry from four to six tons of lead on her keel, and a 
ten-tonner may have as much as fifteen tons of out- 
Side ballast, while the capacity for the carriage of 
carzo is in’ the opposite ratio. Merchant vessels 
always more than their tonnage—about half as 
much agnin, in fact, in ordinary-shaped ebips, For 
freight purposes it 1s assumed that forty cubic feet 
of goods weigh a ton, but this gives no clue to the 
dead weight of ship and cargo. In ‘The Standard 
Commercial Handbook” you will find a list of the 
ettraordinary quantities of goods assumed to weigh 
2 ton for shipping purposes in the New York custom- 
Ouse, 


EZ Staxtox.—The veasel was a privateer, and the 
letter of marque was her commission. Refer to 
almost any encyclopedia, or any history of the 
Mary. The Act of Parliament was 45 George If., 
«ap. 72 We have not met with any exploit of the 
Marchioness of Kxeter. Perhaps seme of our 
Teaders may have done so. She was commissioned 
in January, 1802. 

Vietor.~ Mr W. H. G. Kingston was born in Harley 
Street, Marylebone, on the 28th of February, 1814; 
and he died at Stormont Lodge, Willesden, Middle- 
Sex, on Sth of August, 1880. 


W. Moork. — Comical Buttons was in the February 
part for 1885; and that part is still in print. 


W. WiLson.—Let the breadth and depth together equal 
half the length. Thus a boat of twenty-four inches 
long may have a breadth of six and a depth of six, a 
breadth of seven and a depth of five, a breadth of 
five and a depth of seven, or what proportions you 
please. If you have a deep narrow boat you want 
outside lead to give it stability. 


DiscipuLvs (Bangalore). —1. “Night closed fust” 
means that day ended. 2. For words ending in 
“ dous "—stupendous, tremendous, and so ‘on—look 
through the dictionary for yourself. 3. Almost any 
mousicseller could supply you with the songs. 4. Try 
Russian corn solvent, which principally consists of 
hemp. 5, ‘There is a Horseshoe Lake in California. 
6. Better buy your ink ready-made, There are ink: 
powders sold for export which may be useful to you. 
7. Indian clubs for a boy of sixteen should weigh 
about eight pounds for each club. 


A FuTure CaPTaln (?).—Send fourteenpence to Messrs. 
¥. Warne and Co., Bedford Street, Strand, and get 
“How to Send a Boy to Sea,” by Captain Franklin 
Fox, late P. and 0. Co. 


M. A. C.—We gave an illustrated article on “ Holian 
Harps, and how tu make them,” in the January part 
dor 1584. 


T. B.—For round shoulders use Indian clubs. See our 
articles, with weights, in the third volume. The 
clubs cost from half-a-crown to ten shillings a pair. 
A size to suit you would probably be about eizht 
shillings and sixpence. 


WOULD LIKE TO KNow.—Take your hat off to the 
Jady each time you meet her. ‘The interval that has 
elapsed makes no differonce in the mark of respect 
you should pay to her. 


AuDIOR. —1. The “‘poem” is ‘Mr. Barney Maguire's 
Account of the Coronation” in the Ingoldshy 
Legends, which were written by the Rev. R. H. 
Barham. ‘There is a sixpenny edition published by 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 2. Of 
course it is wrong. 


J. U. Pope.—Get the penny guide obtainable from the 
Canadian Government Offices in Victoria Street, and 
that will give you the names of other books. Messrs, 
Clowes and Son would send you list on application. 


B, D.—Meerschaum is a mineral—hydrated silicate of 
magnesia. It neither grows nor is made. It is 
found in alluvial deposits in Asia Minor and else- 
where, and is used by the Turks much as we use 
Fuller's earth ; for when it is first dug up it is soft 
and clayey, and hardens on exposure to the air. Its 
characteristics are that it adheres to the tongue, 
yields to the nail, feels smooth, gives a shining 
streak, and has an earthy fracture. If you think 
you have a specimen you should turn the blowpipe 
‘on to it, and you would then find it shrink up, 
become hard, aud fuse at the edges irto a white 
enamel. 


C. L. H.—We gave articles on Rustic Work in the May 
part for 1834. 


W. H. STYLES.—The postage of the monthly part is 
twopence. The wo “ registered for transmission 
abroad,” make no difference in this case, owing to 
the weight. The rate of postage would be the same 
with or without them. Surely you ought to know 
that the book-post scale is one penny for every quar- 
ter of a pound. 


J. JILL. —We certainly will not give permission for you 
to take stories from this paper and send them in to 
win prizes with from another paper. 


¥. H. G.—Buy a copy of “The Model Yachtsman,” 
price twopence, of Messrs. Marlborough and C 
Old Bailey, E.c., and consult the advertisements. 


J._R. Wrst.—Quite so. Lord Byron is not buried at 
Harrow. It is always understood that “Byron's 
Tomb" in the churchyard is the place he used to 


frequent. It was railed over to prevent its being 
carried away piecemeal by curiosity-huuters. It is 
mentioned in all the guide-books. ° 


CuTTER.—See answer to E. H. 6. If you do not have 
booms to your headsails they will not set flat, and 
no boat will do its best with baggy canvas. 


TirFins.—It {a not possible to answer earlier. Of the 
three schools you name all are first-rate, but Univer- 
sity College School would seem to he the nearest tor 
you. Devote as much attention as you can to mathe- 
matics, modern languages, and English subjects, and 
after a'time you may see your way clearer. Do not 
choose your profession in a hurry. The ono you 
think of now is a good one, and sure to be of grow- 
ing importance, but to succeed you must have either 
intluence or ability. 

G. H.—For about the hundredth time we reply that 
‘the Post-office does not buy used penny postace- 
stamps—nor does anybody else. You can easily 
prove this by offering them for ale. 

T. RENTON.—1. Kassassin was fought on August 25th, 
1ss2, We had nine killed and fifty-six wounded. 
2 No. $ Yes; but yon should see the siznalling 
articles in the sixth volume. In all sigualling the 
Morse alphabet is used. 

J. WarTERSON.—1. The paint is merely black japan— 
that is to say, lampblack and oak varnish’ mixed. 
2, Better ewploy a smith. 

F. Maver.—The only gymnasium we know in Alders- 
gate Street is that of the Young Men's Christian 
‘Association at No. 186. 


J. A. E.—You should refer to our second volume for 
the articles on Cricket by Dr. W.G. Grace. In those 
articles a match is played through, and scored 
through, and the scoring-sheet is given, with full 
explanations of how to treat all the points you raise. 


A LovER OF THE “ Boy's Own.”—If you require small 
quantities of different colours it will cost you more 
to mix the paints yourself than to buy them ready 
mixed, to say nothing of the mess and waste. Any 
shilling manual of operative painting will tell you 
how to set to work. 


Puri, TRACHER.— Romescot was the Romfeoh, or 
Peter's Pence. Ina, King of the West Saxons, 
founded an English school at Rome, and for its sup- 

rt laid a tax of a penny on ev house in his 
ingdom, After Offa of Mercia had murdered 
Ethelbert of the Kast Angles, he sought to atone for 
his crime by reviving the Romescot, making it fall 
on every house possessed of thirty pence a year. 


STUDENT.—The subject is in hand. For particulars of 
London University Matriculation you should write 
to the Registrar, Burlington Gardens, w. 


FLRTCHER.—The “ Archer's Register” is now pub- 
lished by Adnitt and Naunton, The Square, Shrews- 
bury; and White aud Pike, Moor Street, Birming- 
ham. Its price is three shillings and sixpence. 


BOLESIAS.—The will would probably have been proved 
in Victoria, and you could procure a copy through a 
Melbourne solicitor. Apply to the Office of the 
Agent General for Victoria in Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


H. Fort.—Make a monld of plaster-of-paris and cast 
the pellets for yourself. 
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Cont vibutions received up to October 15th, 1886. 


£ 8. 
Brought forward .. 462 9 7} 


September 14.—James P. Lehair (London, 
W.C.), 28. 6d. ; “Telophone” (Longport), 
1s; Collected by 8, Clayton-Welchman 
(Leamington), és... .. «0 9G 
September 15.—Collected hy Fred. George 
Bishop (London, x.), 53. 6d.; J. G, Clarke 
(Charmouth), 38.; Collected by L. E. Hall 


(London, 8.5.), 108... - or + 018 6G 
September 18.—Collected by J. H. Smith 

(Kidderminster), 12s. 6d.; Anonymous 

(postmark Limerick), 168, ; Collected by 

Horace Falls (Bournemouth), $s... .. 113 G 


September 20.—Collected by George Alex. 
Watts (London, ¥.W.), 78. 3d, ; Collected 
by F. B, Osborn (Clifton), 1s. 3d... .. 0 8 G 
September 22,—Collected by Felix W. Asher 
(London, N.), 38. Od. ; Collected by E. A. 
Mears (London, N.W.), 108. ; Collected by 


J. McDonald (London, N.W.), 38. 11d. 017 8 
September 24.—Collected by Chas. Sutton, 

6s. 7d. ; Anonymous (stamps enclosed in 

reddish envelope), 28... -. 0 + O77 
September 28.—Norman A. Wilson (Hen- 

ley), 53. ; S. Mayne (Flushing), 18. .~ 060 


September 29,—Collected by T. F. Williams 
(London, 8.8.), 98.; H. Sanders (Cheshunt), 
1s. ; May Baxter, 10s. fae Lethe abe 120.0! 

September 30.— Collected by A. Stern 
(Bournemouth), 58. 4d.; Boys of Dalvreck 
School (Crieff, N.B.), per W. E. Frost, 


Esq., 308... Ri rnteitGxe,, ome ads & 
October 2.—Collected by 8. Catterns (Lon- 
don, 8.E.) ae ae a ae - 056 
October 6.—Collected by RB. Tilbury (Bar- 
nard Castle)... - - + 010 0 
October 7.—Collected by A. W. Christie 
(Aberdeen), 103. Sd. ; W. Little, 28. 6d... @12 9 
October 11.—Wm. 8. Young (Greenock), 18.; 
“a Boy” (Birmingham), 18.; Collected by 
Joseph Beaumont (Slaithwaite), 33.; W. J. 
Birnie, jun. (London, 8.B.), 6d... . 05 6 
October 12.—Collected by Constance M. Bell 
(London, N.W.), 73. 6d.; Collected by Marry 
R. Chesterton (Newcastle), 28. 6d. ap PD, we 
October 15.—Collected by W. Stonhold 
(London, ¥.W.), fs. ; Collected by T. B 
Pither (Reigate), 7s. 6d... oe . 012 6 
Carried forward 1» a &473 2 5h 
— 


*,* Collecting Cards may still be had, AU old ecards 
muat be returned without Jatt. 
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OUR SPECIAL : 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


IS NOW READY, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
FRONTISPIECE :—" After the Christmas Dinner.” 

The Angels’ Song. 

Hannibal Trotter the Hero. By TALBoT BAINES REED. 

Why we Skate (Illustrated). 

The Ring of the Skates. By SOMERVILLE GiByEY. 

Merrymaking, indeed ! 

The Great Toboggan Jump. By E. W. Tuompson. 

Winter. By L. T. ALMA-Tavema. 

An Industrious Apprentice. 

Catching the Christmas Turkey! 

The Dentist's Den: a School Drama. By PAUL BLAKE, 

Something like a Holiday! 

A Merry Christmas! (Illustrated), 

A Curious Christmas-Box, By Henry Frira. 

flome for Christmas—‘ Old Style.” 

Saved! a Canadian Story. 

The Strange Disappearance of Lieut. Stevens, R.N. By James 

COX, RN. 

Signs of Christmastide. 

“A Book of Games.” 

A New Zealand Christmas. By ALLAN M. TayLor. 

Christmas Carols, 

Winter in Russia. 

My First Cruise in an Ice-boat. 

Dutch Skating-Grounds. 

Song, with Music— Dulce Domum.” 

The Spell of the Snow-Spirit. By Dr. Gordon STABLES, RN. 

Pursued by Wolves. 

Bringing in the Christmas Cheer. 

A Christmas Masque. By WiLIAM Crompton. 

Cyprian Overbeck Wells. By Dr. A. C. DoyLE. 

A Very Likely Story. By Paumer Cox. 

The Odd Half-hour (with Illustrations), 

“Scotland's Roaring Game.” By W. J. Gorpox. 
Sketches of Curling. By J. DinspaLE. 
Hel-ya-Water: a Shetland Legend. 

The Grottons. by EVAN KYrFIN THOMAS. 

Grulics; or, The Masqueraders of Hallow-e'en. By 
J. M. E. Saxpy. 

Christmas in a Ditch. By THEODORE Woop. 

Snowballing Extraordinary. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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TaLbor Baines REED, 


” “My Friend Smith,” ete., ete. 


liars 3 spoke truly when he wrote to Mr. Frampton 
Y that he did not know and did not care where he 


in his heathery bed next morning, 
he lay indolently for a whole hour for no other reason 


than because he did not know whether to walk north, 


south, east, or west. He lac > festive imagina- 


i which helps many peop ler similar cireum- 


tance It did not occur to him to toss up, nor was 


he aware of the value rning round three times 


with his eyes clo: id then marching straight before 
h Had he been an errant knight of course his 
horse would have settled the question ; but as it was 
he was not a knight and had not a horse. He had a 
though. Why shouldn't Julius take the respon- 


ibility and cut the Gordian knot ? 


t Might work it that way—eh?” 
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Which way > we going, Julius?” 
inquired the d master, leaning up on 
his eloow, and giving no sign which the 
dog cowid possibly coustrue into a sug- 
gestion. 

Julius was far too deep an animal not 
to see through an artless design like this. 

But for ail that he undertouk the task of 
choosing. 

He rose from his bed, shook himself, 
rubbed a few early flies off his face, and 
then, taking up the bundle in his teeth, 
with a rather contemptuous snith walked 
scdately off in the direction of the North 
Pole. 

Jeffreys dutifully followed ; and thus it 
was that one of the most momentous 
turns in his life was taken in the foot- 
steps of a dog. 

t us leave him, reader, tramping 
aimlessly thus o'er moor and fell and hill 
and dale, leaving behind him the smoke 
of the cotton country and the noisy 
shriek of the railway, and losing himself 
among the Jonely valleys and towering 
hills of Westmoreland—let us leave him, 
footsore, hungry, and desponding, and 
refresh ourselves in some more cheery 
scene and amidst livelier company. 

Where shall we go? for we can go any- 
where. That’s one of the few little privi- 
leges of the storyteller. He has a free 
pass for himself and his friends all over 
the world. Where shall we go, then, for 
a change? Shall we skim across the 
Atlantic and look up Mr. Halgrove as he 
lolls over the side of the “ Pamphilia” 
and watches the low coast line of America 
just becoming visible on the horizon ? 

Or shall we fly to York and listen to 
Jonah upbraiding his mother and 
threatening to go off to London and leave 
her alone? 

Or shall we run beside Freddy and 
Teddy as they ply their faithful but 
decrepid tricycle regretfully along the 
lanes with many a talk of their lost 
friend? 

Or shall we visit Bolsover, where things 
are just beginning to recover a little 
after the terrible shock of last autumn, 


and where Mr. Frampton and his little | 


band of reformers are girding themselves 
hopefully once more for a new onslaught 
on the dry-rot ? 

Or shall we hunt about for news of 
poor Forrester, perhaps only to find his 
grave? 

Yet why limit ourselves to old acquaint- 
ances? They are none of them very 
cheery, and poor Jeffreys is mixed up in 
them all. Why not. a: 
“ramp,” forget all about 
and see something new} 

Suppose, for ir 
of humble life altogether for a while, 
and invite ourselves into some grand 
mansion where not by the remotest 
possibility could Jeftreys or Jettreys’ 
ailnirs be of the very slightest interest. 

What do you say to this tempting- 
looking mansion marked in the map as 
Wildtree Towers, standing in a park of I 
should not like to say how many acres 
on the lower slopes of one of the grandest 
mountains in the Lake country 7 

On the beautiful summer afternoon on 
which we first see it, it certainly looks 
one of the most beautiful spots in crea- 
tion. As we stand on the doorstep the 
valley opens out before us, stretching far 
to the south and revealing reaches of 
lake and river, broad w . 
and clustering villages, wild 

verclad fells, 


ve are on the ; 
him for a Dit, | 


! 
tance, we take farewell 


| the trees and herbage fi 


Behind us towers the great wall of 
Wildpike, lifting his square summit above 
nto the clouds. 
us stretch out his 


On either side of 


/ mighty wings walling in the head of the 


valley. On our’ ears break the wild 
rush of the mountain stream below and 
the sullen roar of its cascade where it 
breaks from the hillside into the valley. 
Closer round us spreads the undulating 
park with its velvety lawns and ¢luster- 
ing trees, with woods losing themselves 
up the mountain side and rills slipping 
down to the river below. 

But why attempt to describe Wildtree 
Towers? There is no place in our beau- 
tiful England on which Nature smiles so 
grandly. 

We, however, do not stand on the door- 
step to admire the view, or even to ask 
admission. We have the storyteller's 
and invisible cap. Let us enter. 
As we stand in the great square hall, 
hung round in baronial style with antlers 
and furnished in all the luxury of modern 
comfort, wondering through which of the 
dozen doors that open out of the square 
it would he best worth our while to pene- 
trate, a footman bearing a tray with 
afternoon tea flits past us. Let us follow 
him ; for afternoon tea means that living 
creatures are at hand. 

We find ourselves in a snug_ little 
boudoir, furnished and decorated with 
feminine skill and taste, and commanding 
through the open French windows a 
gorgeous view down the valley. 

Two ladics, one middle-aged, one young, 


, are sitting there as the footman enters. 


The elder, evidently the mistress of the 
mansion, is reading a newspaper ; the 
younger is dividing her time between 
needlework and_ looking rather discon- 
tentedly out of the window. 

It is quite evident the two are not 
mother and child. There is not the 
slightest trace of resemblance between 
the handsome aquiline face of the elder, 
stylishly-dressed woman, and the rounder 
and more sensitive face of her quictly- 
attired companion. Nor is there much 
in common between the frank 
mock-demure mouth of the gir' 
half-imperious, half-worried look of her 
senior. 

“Toll Mr. Rimbolt, Walker,” says the 
i s she puts down her paper and 
s her chair up to the tea-table, “and 
ter Perey.” 
handsome gentleman, just turning 
grey, with an intellectual and good- 
humoured face, strolls into the room in 
response to Walker's summons. 

“LT was positively nearly asleep,” he 
s “the library gets more than its 
share of the afternoon sun.” 

“It would be better for you, dear, if 
you took a drive or a walk, instead of 
{shutting yourself up with your old 
‘ books.” 

The gentleman laughs pleasantly and 
puts some sugar in his tea. 

“You are not very respectful to my 
old friends,” said he. “You forget how 
long we've been parted. Where's Percy?” 

“Walker has gone to tell him.” 

“T think he is out,” said the young 
lady ; “he told me he was going down to 
the river.” 

“Teo er,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, rather 
severely, “he should tell me what he is 
going to do, not you.” 

“But, aunt, I didn't ask him. He volun- 
teered it.” 

“Fetch your uncle's cup, Raby.” 


Raby’s mouth puckers up into a queer 
little sinile as she obeys. 

Walker appears in a minute to con- 
firm the report of Master Percy's absence. 
“ He's been gone this three hours, mem. 

“Let some one go for him at once, 
Walker.” 

“IT get so terrified when he goes off iki 
this,” says the mother; “there's no kuow- 
ing what may happen, and he is so care- 

ess. 

“He has a safe neck,” replies th: 
father; “he always does turn up. Buti 
you are so fidgety, why don’t you sen 
Raby to look after him?” 

“Tf any one went with him it woul 
need to be some one who, instead o 
encouraging him in his odd ways, woul 
keep him in hand, and see he did no 
come to any harm.” 

“Oh,” says Raby, laughing, “h 
wouldn't take me with him if I paid hi 
ahundred pounds. He says girls don 
know anything about science and invet 
tions.” 

“He is probably right,” observes Mr 
Rimbolt, severely. 

“Certainly, as regards the science / 
practises,” says her husband, “Wh: 
was it he had in hand last week? Son 
invention for making people invisible ) 

ainting them with invisible paint! H 
ha ! He invited me to let him try it ¢ 
me !” 

“He did try it on me,” chimes 
Raby. 

“Tt is nothing to laugh about,” says tl 
mother; “it is much better for him to 
of an inquiring turn of mind than—id!: 
adds she, looking significantly at h 
niece’s empty hands. 

“It strikes me it is we who are of : 
inquiring turn of mind just now,” 0 
the father. “I fancy hell turn up. | 
generally does. Meanwhile I will go. 
finish my writing.” And he polite 
retires. . 

“Raby, my dear,” says Mrs. Rin’: 
—Raby always knows what is comi 
when a sentence begins thus—* Ky! 
my dear, it does not sound nice to be 
you making fun of your cousin. = Pu 
is very good to you—” 

“Oh, yes!” interrupts Raby, alu 
enthu 

“Which makes it all the less nice 

your part to make a laughing-stock 
hint in the presence of his own fathe 
may scem unlikely that people shoud 
rendered invisible—” 

Mrs. Rimbolt stops, conscious shi 
about to talk nonsense, and Raby ; 
lantly covers her retreat. 

“I'm sure I wish I knew half what 
does about all sorts of things.” 

“I wish so. too,” replies the a 
severely and ungratefully. 

Several hours pass, and still Ma 
Percy does not put in an appearance. 
Mrs. Rimbolt’s uneasiness increases, 
a dozen servants are sent out in var 
directions to seek the prodigal. It is 
almost daily ceremony, and the hunts 
set about their task asa matter of cot 
No one can recollect an occasion on Ww 
Master Percy has ever come home at 
right time without being looked for. 
the appointed hour is four, every 
feels well treated if his honour turn 
at five. Nor, with the exception of 
mother, and now and then Raby, 
any one dream of becoming agitatec 
three or four hours later. 

When, therefore, just as the fami 
sitting down to dinner at half-past 
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Walker enters radiant to announce that 
Master Perey has come in, no one thinks 
any more about his prolonged absence, 
and one or two of the servants outside 
say to one another that the young master 
must be hungry to come home at this 
virtuous hour. 

This surmise is probably correct, for 
Perey presents himself in a decidedly 
dishevelled condition, his flannel costume 
being liberally bespattered with mud and 
his hair very much in need of a brush 
and comb. 

You cannot help liking the boy despite 
the odd, self-willed soleninity of his face. 
He is between fourteen and fifteen appa- 
rently, squarely built, with his mother’s 
aduiline features and his father’s strong 
forehead. The year he has spent at 
Rugby has redeemed him from being a 
lout, but it is uncertain whether it fas 
done anything more. The master of his 
house had been heard to predict that the 
oy would either live to be hanged or to 
iecome a great man. Some of his less 
diplomatic schoolfellows had predicted 
loth things, and when at the end of a 
year he refused point blank to return to 
«hool, and solemnly assured his father 
that if he was sent back he should run 

away on the earliest opportunity, it was 
generally allowed that for a youth of his 
age he had some decided ideas of his 
own, 

The chief fault about him, say some, is 
that he has too many ideas of his own, 
and tries to run them all together. But 
ve are digressing, and keeping him from 
his dinner. 

“My dear boy, where have you been?” 
saysthe mother ; “ we have been looking 
for you every where.” 

“Oh, out!” replies Percy, 
tiking stock of the bill of fare. 

“Well, run and dress yourself, or dinner 
will be cold.” 

“I'm too fagged,” says Percy, coolly 
taking a seat.“ Some soup, please.” 

“Ican’t have you sit down in that 
state. Percy,” says Mr. Rimbolt ; “it is 
zot fete to your mother and Raby.” 

“If the poor boy is tired,” says Mrs. 
Rimbolt, “we must excuse it this once.” 
So Mr. Rimbolt, as has happened more 
nonce before, gives in, and Percy 
as he pleases. 

He does rull justice to his dinner, and 
takes no part in the conversation, which 


hastily 


5 


& chiefly carricd on by Mr. Rimbolt, | 


¢times with his wife, sometimes with 
Raby, At length, however, the first 
Ings of appetite being subdued, he 
*“s a readiness to put in his oar. 

“How goes the invisible paint, Perey?” 
ks his father, with a twinkle in ‘his 


” 
_ Used up,” replies the boy, solemnly. 
Tm sare it would answer. I painted 
Hidge with it, and could scarcely see 
“at all from a distance.” 

eel believe you paint yourself,” says 
Naby, laughing, “and that’s why the men 
«Lt tind you.” : 

Percy is pleased at this, and takes it 
wa reognition of his genius. He has 
®eat faith in his own discovery, and it is 
«c+rything to him to tind some one else 
lelteving in it too. 

“If you like to come to the river to- 
row {ll show you something,” says 
condescendingly. “It licks the paint 


“Raby will be busy in the village to- 
Lorrow,” says heraunt. “ What is it you 
+ doing at the river?” 


“Oh, ah!” solemnly responds the son, 
whose year at a public school has not 
taught him the art of speaking respect- 
fully to his parents ; “wouldn't you like 
to know !” 

“TI wish you’d play somewhere else, 
dear. It makes me so uneasy when you 
are down by the river.” 

“Play !” says Percy, rather scornfully ; 
“T don't play there, I work !” 

“T fear you are neglecting one sort of 
work for another, my boy,” says Mr. Rim- 
bolt ; “we never got through Virgil yet, 
you know—at least, you didn’t. I’ve 

een through three books since you de- 
serted our readings.” 

“Oh, Virgil’s jolly enough,” replies the 
boy ; “I’m going to finish it as soon as 
my experiments are over.” 

“What experiments?” 

“Oh, it’s a dodge to—I’ll show it you 
as soon as it’s finished. It’s nearly done 
now, and it will be a tremendous tip.” 

This is all that can be extracted from 
the youthful man of science—at least, by 
the elders. To Raby, when the family 
retires to the drawing-room, the boy is 
more confidential, and she once more cap- 
tivates him by entering heart and soul 
into his project and entreating to be 
made & party in the experiments. 

“Til see,” says he; “but mind you 
don’t go chattering !” 

Mr. Rimbolt gravitates as usual to his 
library, and here it is that half an hour 
later his son presents himself, still in his 
working garb. : 

“Father,” says the hopeful, “please 
can you give me some money ?” 

“Why, you have had ten shillings a 
week since you came home !” ' 

“ Aren’t you a millionaire, father?” 

“Some people say so.” 

“Doesn't that mean ydu’ve got a mil- 
lion pounds ?” 

“That's what ‘millionaire’ means.” 

“Ten shillings a week is only twenty- 
six pounds a year.” 

“Quite right: and few boys get such 


; good pocket-money.” 


“When I come into the property I 
shall allow my son more than that !” says 
Perey, gravely. 

“ Not if you love him as much as I love 
my son,” says Mr. Rimbolt, with a plea- 


sant smil 
“Good night, father.” i 
“Good night ! why it’s only half-past 
seven.” 
“LL know. 


Tm going to get. up early ; 


se I can’t get any money.” 
not earn some? T want some 


“Why 
one to catalogue my hooks for ine. What 
do you say to doing it? I shall pay half- 
a-crown a shelf.” 


Percy hesita » bit and looks at the 
bookcases, and makes a mental calcula- 
tion. 

“That will be about twelve pounds, 


won't it?) Have you got a book to write 
the names in?” 
“What, are you going to begin now ?” 


“Yes.” 

And Perey sits up till eleven o'clock, 
and succeeds m that time in cataloguing 
after a fashion, and not badly for a first 
attempt, two of the smallest shelves in 
the library, for which he receives then 
and there five shillings, much to his own 
comfort and to his father’s amusement. 

Mrs. Rimbolt comes into the library 
just as the business is concluded. 


j 


| tar. 


“ 


too! 

“Oh, I've been doing some work for 
father,” says the boy, chinking the two 
half-crowns in his pocket. 

“But your father [im sure would noi 
wish you to injure your health.” 

“Certainly not. Percy was hard up. 
and has just been earning five shillings ” 

“What do you mean—earning five 
shillings ?” 

“Yes—father’s been tipping me for 
cataloguing his books. Jolly hard work, 
but he pays on the nail, don’t you, 
father?” 

“My dear boy,” says the mother, as 
she and her son walk across the hall, 
“why did you not tell me you wanted 
money? you know I do not grudge it. { 
don’t like you to stay up so late to earn 
it, when you ought to be resting.” 

“Well, I wouldn't mind another fivo 
shillings, mother.” 

The mother gives him a half-sovereign 
and kisses him. 

Percy, as he walks up the stairs, rumi- 
nating on his good luck, feels considerably 
more self-respect as he looks at the two 
half-crowns than he does for the halt- 
sovereign. 

At the top of the stairs he shouts down 
to Walker, : 

“Tsay, wake me at six, will you? and 
leave my waterproof and top-boots on 
the hall table ; and, I say, tell Mason to 
cut me half a dozen strong ash_ sticks 
about a yard long; and, I say, leave 
hammer and some tacks on the hall table 
too; and tell Appleby to go by the eariy 
coach to Overstone and get me a pound 
of cork, and some whalebone, and some 
Here's five shillings to pay for 
them. Don’t forget. Tell him to leave 
them at the Lodge before twelve, and JIL 
fetch them. Oh, and tell Raby if she 
wants to see what I was telling her 
about, she had better hang about tl.c 
Lodge till Leome. I’m sure to be thers 
somewhere between twelve and four.’ 

With which the young lord of creation 
retires to his cubicle, leaving Walker 
scratching his head, and regarding the 
shillings in his hand in anything but 
a joyful mood. : 

“He ought to be put on the treadmill 
a week or two, that’s what would do him 
good,” observes the sage retainer to him- 
self ; “one thing at a time and plenty of 
it. A dozen ash sticks before six o'clock 
in the morning! What does he want with 
ash sticks? Now his schoolmaster, if hed 

ot one, would find them particular 
handy.” 

With which little joke Walker goes 1 
to agitate Appleby and Mason with the 
news of their early morning duties, and 
to put the servants’ hall in a flutter 
announcing for the fiftieth time tl 
summer that either he or the youn: 
master would have to leave Wildtree 
Towers, because, positively—well, they 
would understand-—a mau’s respect for 
himself demanded that he should draw 
the line somewhere, and that was i: a 
what Master Percy would not allow hun 
to do. 


Why, Percy, not in bed—and so tired 


We have changed the scene once already 
in this chapter. Just before we fin 
let us change it once more, and, leavi 
beautiful Wildtree and its happy family. 
let us tly to a sorry, tumbledown, deso- 
late shed five miles away, on the hillside. 
It may have once belonged to a farm, 0° 
served as a shelter for sheep on the 
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mountain-slopes. But it now searcely¢ 
possesses a roof, and no sign of a habita- 
tion is anywhere visible. 

The night has come on rainy and dark, 
and a weary tramp with his dog has been 
thankful to crawl into its poor shelter 
and rest his limbs. The wind has risen 
and howls dismally round the shed, break- 
ing every now and then through the 
loose planks, and stirring up the straw 
which carpets the place. But the 
traveller is too weary to heed it or the 
rain which intrudes along with it, and 
crouching with his dog in the darkest 
corner, curls himself up in true tramp 
fashion, and settles down to sleep. 

He has lain there two hours or more, 
and the mountain storm begins to abate. 
The dog has been uneasy for some time, 
and now in the midst of a peal of thun- 
der awakens his master with a gruff yap. 
The sleeper sits up in an instant. It is 
not the thunder that has disturbed the 
dog, nor is it thunder that the tramp 
now listens to close at hand. It is the 
sound of voices, either inside the shed or 
just outside it. 

Not a strange thing, perhaps, in 
storm like this, for two wayfare 
like himself to seek shelter—and yet the 
tramp seems startled by the sound, and 
signals to the dog to lie down and hold | 
his peace. 

“Will it do?” says one voice ; and the 
tramp perceives that the speakers are 
standing outside the shed under the shel- 
ter of the projecting eaves. 

“No. Nogood. Too well looked after, 
and the people about, the wrong sort.” 

“There's a pile of swag there—heaps.” 

“Know that. Better wait till the 
family are away.” 

“'There’s a child, isn’t there?” 

“ A loy—fourteen—only child.” 


“Might work it that way ; eh? Geta 
trifle for him ; eh?” 

“A thousand, and no questions asked. 
It’s settled.” 

“It is! Why didn’t yousay so? How 
are you going to doit?” 

“Never you mind. Corporal and» I 
have worked it out. It will be done to- 
night. Moon's down at ten. You be 
here at midnight, and have your hay-cart 
handy. Corporal and I will bring him 
here. We know where to find him in 
daylight, and can keep him quiet in the 
woods till dark.” 

“What then? Who's to keep him?” 

“Wait till you’ve got him.” 

“Are you sure theyll go a thousand 
for him ?” 

“Probably two. Sheer off now, and 
don’t forget twelve o'clock.” 

The footsteps move away through the 
wet heather, and the tramp, waitin, 
motionless till the last sound has faced 
away, draws a long breath and curls him- 
self bact: into his roost. 

» But not to sleep—to meditats © cam- 
paign. 

“Julius,” says he to the dog, who ap- 
pears to be fully alive to the brewing 
storm, “you and T will have to stop this 
business. There'll be three to two, unless 


the boy fights too. We must he here at 
eleven and tackle one of them before the 
other two come. What do you say to that?” 

Julius looks only sorry the business is 
not to begin at once. 

Then the tramp and he go carefully 
into the plan of their little campaign, 
and, as soon as day dawns, go out for a 
walk, Julius taking care before quitting 
the shed to acquaint himself with the 


scent of the two gentlemen who had lately 
sheltered outside it. 

The tramp spends a quiet day on the 
mountain, reading Homer and admiring 
the view. Towards nightfall he descends 
to Overstone and spends a few of his re- 


maining pence in a frugal meal. Then, 
as the moon dips behind the shoulder of 
Wild Pike, he betakes himself, with the 
‘faithful Julius close at_his heels, to the 
_ shed on the mountain side. 
\ (To be continued.) 
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VIL—ON BOARD 


¢ W's. will man cease to crawl in the 
depths to live in the azure and 
quiet of the sky ¢” 

To this question of Camille Flam- 
marion’s the answer is easy. It will be 
when the progress of mechanics has e1a- 
bled us to solve the problem of aviation. 


And in a few years—as we can foresee— | 


a more practical utilisation of electricity 
will do much towards that solution. 

In 1783, before the Montgolfier bro- 
thers had built their tire-balloon, and 
Charles, the physician, had devised his 
first aerostat, a few adventurous ‘spirits 
had dreamt of the conquest of space by 
mechanical means. ‘The first inventors 
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not allow them to imagine. It was to 
contrivances heavier than air, to flying 
machines in imitation of the birds, that 
they trusted to realise aeriai locomo- 
tion. 

This was exactly what had been done 
‘by that madman Icarus, the son of 
Diedalus, whose wings, fixed together 
with wax, had melted as they approached 
the sun. a 

But, without going back to mythologic 
times, without. dwell ing on Archytas 
Tarentum, we tind in the works ot Dante 
of Perugia, of Leonardo da Vinci and 
| Guidotti, the idea of machines made tc 
move through the air. Two centuries anc 


“Above the deck rose thirty-seven vertical axes.” 


did not think of apparatus lighter than|a half afterwards inventors began 


air, for that the science of their time did | multiply. 


In 1742 the Marquis de | 
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queville designed a system of wings, tried 
it over the Seine, and fell and broke his | 
arm. In 1768 Paucton conceived the | 
idea of an apparatus with two screws, 
suspensive and propulsive. In 1781 | 
Meerwein, the architect of the Prince of 
Baden, built an orthopteric machine, and 
protested against the tendency of the 
aerostats which had just been invented. 
In 1784 Launoy and Bienvenu_ had 
maneuvred a helicopter worked by 
springs. In 1808 there were the attempts 
at flight by the Austrian Jacques Degen. 
In 1810 came the pamphlet by Deniau of 
Nantes, in which the principles of “ hea- 
vier than air” are laid down. From 1811 
to 1840 came the inventions and re- 
sarches of Berblinger, Vigual, Sarti, 
Dubochet, and Cagniard de Latour. In 
1842 we have the Englishman Henson, 
with his system of inclined planes and 
screws worked by steam. In 1845 came | 
Cossus and his ascensional screws. — In | 
1347 came Camille Vert and his heli- 
copter made of birds’ wings. In 1852 came 
Letur with his system of guidable para- 
chutes, whose trial cost him his life ; and 
in the same year came Michel Loup with 
his plan of gliding through the air on 
four revolving wings. In 1853 came 
Béléguic and his aeroplane with the 
traction screws, Vaussin-Chardannes 
with his guidable_ kite, and George 
wuley with his flying-machines driven 
gas. From 1854 to 1863 appeared 
Joseph Pline with several patents for 
rial systems. _Bréant, Carlingford, Le 
Bris, Du Temple, Bright, whose ascen- 
aenal screws were left-handed; Smythies, 
Panafieu, Crosnier, etc. At length, in 
‘83, thanks to the efforts of Nadar, a 
weiety of “heavier than air” was founded 
n Paris. There the inventors could ex- 
xriment with the machines, of which 
tany were patented. Ponton d’Amé- 
‘ourt and his steam helicopter, La Lan- 
elie and his system of combining screws 
ith inclined planes and parachutes, | 
. 


auvrié and his aerosca Esterno 
ad his mechanical bird, Groof and his 
pparatus with wings worked by levers. 
impetus was given, inventors in- 
ented, calculators calculated all that 
tld render aerial locomotion practic- 
. Bourcart, Le Bris, Kaufmann, 
invth, Stringfellow, Prigent, Danjard, 
nes and De la Pauze, Moy, Pénaud, 
‘tert, Hureau de Villeneuve, Achen- 
h, Garapon, Duchesne, Danduran, 
ix], Dieuaide, Melkistf, Forlanini, 
arey, Tatin, Dandrieux, Edison, some 
1 wings or screws, others with in- 
«d planes, imagined, created, con- 
ad rfected, their flying machines, 
ly to do their work, once there came 
be applied to them by some inventor 
luotor of adequate power and exces- 
“+ lightness. 
This list may be a little long, but that 
|. be forgiven, for it is necessary to 
‘* the various steps in the ladder of 
tial locomotion, on the top of which 
jared Robur the conqueror. Without 
-@ attempts, these experiments of his 
vdecessors, how could the inquirer 
-* conceived so perfect an apparatus? 
i though he had but contempt for 
who obstinately worked away in 
+ direction of balloons, he held in high 
tt all those rtisans of “heavier 
an air,” English, American, Italian, 
trrian, French — and _ particularly 
ch,—whose work had been perfected 


Albatross, which he was guiding through 
the currents of the atmosphere. 
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In short, the contrivances likely to solve 
the problem are of three kinds : 
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“The pigeon flies!” had exclaimed one 
of the most persistent adepts at avia- 
tion. 

“They will crowd the air as they crowd 
the earth!” said one of his most excited 
partisans. ‘ 

“From the locomotive to the aero- 
motive !” shouted the noisiest of all, who 
had turned on the trumpet of publicity 
to awaken the Old and New Worlds. 

Nothing, in fact, is better established, 
by experiment and calculation, than that 
the air is highly resistant. A cireum- 
ference of only a yard in diameter in the 
shape of a parachute can not only im- 
pede descent in air, but can render it 
isochronous. That is a fact. 

It is equally well known that when the 
speed is great the work of the weight 
varies in almost inverse ratio to the 
square of the speed, and becomes almost 
insignificant. 

It is also known that as the weight of 
a flying animal increases, the less is the 

roportional increase in the surface 

beaten by the wings in order to sustain 
it, although the motion of the wings be- 
comes slower. 

A flying machine must therefore be 
constructed to take advantage of these 
natural laws, to imitate the bird, “that 
admirable type of aerial locomotion,” 


according to Dr. Marcy, of the Institute ° 


thim, and led him to design and then 
\aild this fying engine known as the 


of France. 


_ 1. Helicopters or spiralifers, which are 
| Simply screws with vertical axes. 

; 2. Orthopters, machines which endea- 
‘vour to reproduce the natural flight of 
birds. 

3. Aeroplanes, which are merely in- 
‘clined planes like kites, but towed or 
driven by horizontal screws. 

Each of these systeins has had and still 
has its partisans obstinately resolved to 
give way in not the slightest particular. 

However, Robur, for many reasons, 
had rejected the two first. 

The orthopter, or mechanical bird, 
offers certain advantages, no doubt. That 
the work and experiments of M. Renard 
in 1884 have sutticiently proved. But as 
has been said, it is not necessary to copy 
Nature servilely. Locomotives are not 
copied from the hare, nor are ships 
copied from the fish. To the first we 
have put wheels which are not legs ; to 
the second we have put screws which 
are not fins. And they do not do so 
badly. Besides, what is this mechanical 
movement in the flight of birds, whose 
action is so complex? Has not Doctor 
Marcy suspected that the feathers open 
during the return of the wing so as to 
let the air through them? And is not 
that rather a difficult operation for an 
artificial machine ? 

On the other hand, aeroplanes have 
given many good results. Screws oppo- 


ring a slanting plane to the bed of air 

will produce an ascensional movement, 

und the models experimented on have 
* shown that the disposable weight, that 
3 to say, the weight it is possible to deal 
with besides that of the apparatus, 
increases with the square of the speed. 
llerein are great advantages, superior 
even to those aerostats fitted with a 
movement of translation. 

Neverthelesss Robur had thought that 
the simpler his contrivance the better. 
And the screws—the Saint Helices which 
lind been thrown in his teeth 
Weldon Institute—had sufficed for all the 
needs of his flying machine. One series 
could hold it suspended in the air, the 
other could drive it along under con- 
ditions that were marvellously adapted 
for speed and safety. 


If the orthopter—striking like the; 


wings of a bird—raised itself by beating 
the air, the helicopter raised itself by 
striking it obliquely with the tins of the 
screw as it mounted onan inclined plane. 
These fins, or arms, are in reality wings, 
Lut wings disposed asa helix instead of 
ns a paddle-wheel. The helix advances 
in the direction of its ax Is the axis 
rtical? Then it me ahead _verti- 
cally. Is the axis horizontal? 
moves on horizontally. 

The whole of Robur's flying apparatus 
depended on these two inovements, as 
will be seen from the following detailed 
description, which can be divided under 
three heads—the plarform, the engines 
of suspen: 
machinery. 

Platform.-This was a framework a 
hundred feet Jong and twelve wide, a 
regular ship's deck with a Projecting 
prow. Beneath was a hull solidly 
puilt, enclosing the engines, the stores, 
tools, and provisions of all sorts, includ- 
ing the water tanks. Round the deck a 
few light uprights supported a wire trellis 
that did duty for Palwarks. On the 
deck were three houses, whose compart- 
ments were used as cabins for the crew, 
or as machine-rooms, In the centre 
house was the machine which drove the 
suspensory helices, in that. forward was 
the machine that drove the bow serew, 
in that aft was the machine that drove 
the stern screw. In the bow there were 
the cook’s galley and the crew’s quarters ; 
in the stern were several cabins, includ- 
ing that of the engineer, the saloon, and 
above all a glass house in which stood 
the helmsman, who steered the vessel by 
means of a powerful rudder. All these 
cabins were lighted by portholes filled 
with toughened glass, which has ten 
times the resistance of ordinary. g) 
Beneath the hull was a system of flexible 
springs to ease off the concussion when 
it heeame advisable to land. 

Engines of suspension and propul- 
sion.—Ahove the deck rose thirty-seven 
vertical axes, fifteen along each side, and 
seven, more elevated, in the centre. The 
sinight be called a clipper with 
vnoanasts. But these masts 
of sails hore each two horizontal 
not v large in spread or 
neter, but driven at prodigious speed. 
viich of these ud its movement inde- 
pendent of the rest.and each alternate one 
spun round ina different direction from 
the others, so as to avoid any tendency 
to gyration. Hence the screws as they 
rose on the vertical column of air retained 
their equilibrium by their horizontal re- 
sistance. Consequently the apparatus 


on and propulsion, and the 


at the | 
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was furnished with seventy-four sus- 
pensory screws, whose three branche 


economised their mnotive for In front 
and behind, mounted on horizontal axes, 
were two propelling screws, each with 
four arms. ‘These screws were of much 
larger diameter than the suspensory ones, 
but could he worked at quite their speed. 
In fact the vessel combined the sy 
of Cossus, La Landelle, and Ponton 
@Aimécourt, as perfected by Robur. But 
it was in the choice and application of 
his motive force that he aul 

| be an inventor. 

Machinery—Robur had not availed 
himself of the vapour of water or other 
liquids, nor compressed air and other 
clastic gases, nor explosive 
capable of producing me: 
He employed electricity, that agent 
which one day will _be the soul of the 
industrial world. But he required no 
electro-motor to produce it. All he 
trusted to was piles and accumulators. 
; What were the elements of these piles, 
and what were the acids he used, Robur 
only knew. 
‘accumulators was kept equally secret. 
Of what were their positive aud nega- 
tive plates’ None can say. The en- 
gincer took good care—and not unreason- 
jably—to keep his secret unpatented. 
One thing was unmistakable, and that 
was that the piles were of extraordinary 
strength, and theaccumulators left those 
of Faure - Sellon - Volckmar—very far 
behind in yielding currents whose am- 
péres ran into figures up to then un- 
known, Thus there was obtained a 
power to drive his serews and comuuni- 
e a suspending and propelling force in 
excess of all his requirements under any 
circunistance: 

But—it is as well to repeat it—this 
belonged entirely to Robur. He kept it 
a close secret. And, if the president and 
secretary of the Weldon Institute did 
not happen to discover it, it would pro- 
bably be lost to humanity. 

It need not be shown that the appa- 
ratus poss sufiicient stability. Its 
centre of gravity proved that at once. 
There was no danger of its making 
alarming angles with the horizontal, still 
less of its capsizing. There only remains 
the material used by Robur in the con- 
struction of his aeronef—a name which 
can be exactly applied to the Albatross. 
What was this material, 
so hard that_the bowie- 
knife of Phil Evans could 
not scratch it, and Uncle 
Prudent could not ex- 
plain its nature? Simply 
paper! 

For some years this fa- 
brication has been mak- 
ing considerable progress. 
Unsized paper, with the 
sheets impregnated with 
dextrin and starch and 
squeezed in hydraulic 
presses, will form a mate- 
rial as hard as steel. There 
are made of it pulleys, 
rails, and waggon-wheels, 
much more solid than me- 
tal wheels, and far lighter. 
And it was this lightness 
and solidity which Robur 
availed himself of in 
building his aerial loco- 
motive. Everythin 
framework, hull, hous 


were connected by a metallie circle which | 


stems | 


id claim to | 


mixtures | 
chanical motion. | 


And the construction of the: 


cabins—was made of straw-paper turned * 
to metal by compression, and — what 
was not to be despised in an appa- 
ratus flying at great heights—incom- 
bustible. The different parts of the 
engines and the screws were made of 
gelatinised fibre, which combined in 
sullicient degree flexibility with resist- 
ance. ‘This material could be used in 
every form. It was insoluble in most 
gases and liquids, acids or essences, 
without speaking of its insulating pro- 
perties, and proved most valuable in the 
electric machinery of the Albatross, 
Robur, his mate Tom Turner, an en- 
|; gineer and two assistants, two. steers- 
men and a cook—eight men all told— 
‘formed the crew of the aeronef, and 
‘proved ample for all the maneuvres 
required in aerial navigation. There 
‘were arms of the chase and of war; fish- 
ing appliances ; electric lights; instra- 
iments of observation, compasses, and 
sextants for checking the course, ther- 
mometers for studying the temperature, 
ditterent barometers, some for estimating 
the heights attained, others for indicating 
the variations of atmospheric pressure, a 
storn-glass for forecasting tempests; a 
small library ; a portable printing-press: 
a tield-piece mounted on a pivot, breech- 
loading, and throwing a three-inch shell : 
a supply of powder, bullets, dynamite 
_ cartridges ; a cooking-stove, warmed by 
currents from the accumulators ; a stock 
of preserves, meats, and vegetables sutii- 
cient to last for months. Such were the 
| outtit and stores of the acronef—in addi- 
tion to the famous trumpet. 
i There was besides a light: indiarubber 
{ boat, insubmersible, which could. carry 
eight men on the surface of a river, a 
lake, or a calm sea. 

But were there any parachutes in case 
of accident? No. Robur did not believe 
in accidents of that kind. The axes of 
the screws were independent. The stop- 
page of a few would not attect the motion 
of the others; and if only half were 

| working the Albatross could keep afloat 
in her natural element. 

“And with her,” said Robur to his 
guests—guests in spite of themselves— 
“Tam master of the seventh part of 
the world, larger than Africa, Oceania. 

Asia, America, and Europe, this aerial 
lI ian sea, which millions of Icarians 
will one day people.” 

(To be continued.) 
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N the 3rd of August the Alliance steamed 

0 into Ice Fiord (N. lat. 78°), the largest in 
Spitzbergen, thirty miles in width and about 
seventy in length. The scenery at the en- 
trance is of the grandest description. On the 
north side a promontory of stratified roek 
tises two thousand feet, with a gzreai white 
triangular boulder projecting from the face 
of the cliff. At Safe Harbour is Dodmanséren 
(dead man’s ears) standing out alone, with 
terraces and buttresses of gigantic size, ap- 
Fearing as though wrought by the hand of 
man. Opening into Ice Fiord are several 
lays of from five to ten miles in width. In 
one of these, Green Harbour, we anchored. 

Here we found fourteen fishing vessels, 
some of them having been two weeks in the 
ice between there and Bear Island. Among 
them was the Forsog, a steamer, from which 
we hired a second ice-pilot. On board this 
vessel we saw Captain Beutlich, whose brig, 
the Caroline, of Christiansund (130 tons), 
had been wrecked six days before our 
arrival. Green Harbour was then inacces- 
sible, being blocked with heavy fast ice, 
so that the fleet had anchored outside near 
the entrance to the Fiord, awaiting a favour. 
able change, when suddenly, on Ju 
during an easterly gale, the Whole mass broke 
away and swept down upon them with the 
stible force of an avalanche. They all 
succeeded in getting under way and escaping 
tosea except the Caroline. She was caught 
Wy the drifting floe, both cables were parted, 
and she, crushed and thrown upon the rocks, 
where we saw her, nearly out of water, and 
a total wreck, the crew having eseaped with 
ditieulty. From the time that the ice bevan 
to move until the vessel was lost was only 
half. an hour. 

When we entered the harbour six days 
after not a fragment of floating ice was to he 
seen, and we had encountered very little, 
considering the vast quantity which must 
have come out of this fiord alone within so 
thort a time. This drifting ice moves with 
extraordinary speed when once a movement 
takes place, and often without any apparent 
cause. When we were in our hizhest lati- 
tude, north of Red Hook (lat. 80° 16’), the 
jack settled down towards the coast behind 
us fully ten miles in less than three hours, 
although there was no wind at the time. 

Green Bay, as its name implies, has quite 
a diferent appearance from the rugged sharp- 
Peaked coast. The foot-hills were covered 
with lichen and moss, interspersed with small 
yellow and red flowers, scurvy grass and rein- 
deer moss. Streams of melting snow water 
the low lands and spread out over a marsh, 
where there are snipe (a small English variety) 
and pink-footed geese. Along the shore were 
kittiwakes, robber-gulls, tern, and innumer- 
able auks, which we found in great abun- 
dance everywhere. The water alongside the 
ship teemed with medusiw (boroé), a trans- 
Parent jelly-fish with long scarlet tentacles. 
Along the eucumber-shaped body were irides- 
cent ribs of feathery substance quivering with 
ever-changing hues. Nothing that inhabits 
tropical waters can compare with its delicate 
heanty, An attempt to preserve some of 
them ‘alive proved a failure, and alcoholic 
treatment was too severe for their delicate 
oraniam. 

This bay is surrounded by high, bold-ter- 
Taced mountains, some of them resembling 
stupendous earthworks, others ruined castles ; 
one in particular, on the west shore a few 
niles inland, is essentially Byzantine in 
character, with dark arches, columns, and 
galleries standing out in relief against a 
lackgronnd of snow. The southern end of 
the bay is filled by a glacier some two hun- 
dred feet high. Upon our second visit, three 
weeks later, an exploration of the eastern 
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IN SEARCH: OF THE JEANNETTE. 


PART Iv. 


shore disclosed a seam of bituminous coal. ! 
A few tons were mined, not without some | 
risk, however, on account of the overhanging 
ledge of disintegrated rock. The coal was 
burned experimentally, giving 79°41 per cent. 
combustible matter ; it burned with a light- 
brown smoke, and contained a large per- 
centage of sulphur. There is an excess of 
earthy matter always to be expected in sur- 
face coal. 

Although there were no reindeer in the 
immediate vicinity, a hunting party shot 
several on the shores of a ni ighbouring bay, | 
the meat proving excellent in flavour, some- | 
thing between prime mutton and venison. | 
The deer are being fast driven from the shores 
frequented by the fishermen, who hunt them 
to eke out their seanty provisions, and for the | 
skins and horns, which have a marketable 
value. A large snowy owl was seen during 
this exenrsion, but it escaped. Ptarmigan, 
in their summer dress of white flecked with 


brown, were quite plentiful, and atiorded a 
, 
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«'T was snowed over with snow, 
And besten with rain, 
And drenched with the dews ; 
Dead have I long been '-- 


murmured the Vala to Odin in Nifelheim, and 
whispers of a similar import seemed to rise 
up trom the lidless coflin before us. It was 
no brother mortal that lay at our feet, softly 
folded in the embraces of ‘Mother Earth,’ but 
& poor scarecrow, gibbeted for ages on this 
barren rock, like a dead Prometheus, the vul- 
ture frost gnawing for ever on his bleaching 
relicx, and yet eternally preserving them.” 

It is stated by M. Blean that the bodies of 
seven whalers who died in Spitzbergen were 
found twenty years after in a perfect state of 
preservation, and Nordenskjold relates that 
while he was on the northern coast in 1S6L 
Mattilas discovered one of Parry’s depéts, 
consisting of an ammunition chest, with 
“Heel” painted on it, containing powder 
and also canned beef, which was as good us 
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welcome change from the canned provisions ! 
of our stores. 

On the lower hills at the foot of the moun- 
tains were a number of graves, the coffins | 
having been placed on the rock with a mound | 
of spongy moss piled up over them, overlaid | 
with flat stones. In most instances the plain 
deal boxes were exposed with a side or lid 
missing, but remarkably well preserved con- 
sidering the length of time they had been 
exposed to the weather. During the seven- 
teenth century Spitzbergen was the rendez- 
yous for a large fleet of Dutch whalers, who 
established their stations all along the 
western coast, but principally at Smeeren- 
berg Bay, near N. lat. 80°, where in summer 
there was a good-sized village. There the 
graves are most numerous, and Parry, in 
1827, found at Trurenberg Bay, near there, a 
head-board bearing date 1690: this is the 
oldest on record. We found one on the beach 
at Green Harbour dated 1709, the second 
oldest on record. It is an oak slab, well pre- 
served, the grain of the wood still quite dis- 
tinct. It measures twenty inches by ten, and 
is now about three-eighths of an inch thick. 
The lettering, which is quite legible, was cut 
with a knife and the markings filled in with | 
black paint. This has protected the surface 
under it, and the surrounding wood, having | 
decayed or worn away, leaves the letters 
slightly raised. Translated, it reads : 


Jacos Jaccas FROM RoT 
TERDAM SAILED Met 4 
DiEp JUNg (date illegible). 
ANNO 1709 < 


The name of the vessel, which was on the 
top of the board, has been partially broken 
off. i 
Lord Dufferin, in his ‘Letters from High 
} Latitudes,” standing beside one of these 


graves, thus soliloquises : 


— 


‘Memento Mori, 


when left there thirty-four years hefore. 
Even in warm weather, such is the antisep- 


: tical property of the climate that beef and 


mutton which we took on board at Hammer- 
fest, and hung up exposed to sun and fog, 
were perfectly sweet when cooked weeks 
afterwards. Driftwood cast upon the raised 
beaches ages ago is still well preserved be- 
neath the surface. 

On-a calm day, when travelling inland a 
few miles from the shore, the absolute silence 
becomes oppressive. On the beaches the con- 
stant cries of sea-birds supply an element of 
life. Here there is no animated nature, not 
a shrub or blade of grass, neither sound nor 
movement ; jazzed mountain peaks towerin; 
above plains of blinding snow, and furrowe: 
glaciers, make a scene of solitude and desola- 
tion not to be witnessed anywhere but in the 
far north, Near where we anchored still 
stands the hut of the Russian hermit 
“Staratchin,” who chose this place for his 
voluntary exile. He lived here thirty-two 
years, fifteen consecutively, and finally died 
of old age in 1826. 

During the time that we remained in 
Green Harbour, in the early part of August, 
the weather was bright and fine, the tem- 
perature ranging between 35° and 40° (the 
mnean for the month being 34° Fahr.), but 
almost every day while at sea there were 
light snow squalls, and the fog would settle 
down—or rather appear to form around us— 
and be dissipated in the same mysterious 
manner. From bright snnlight, in half an 
hour, the rigzing would be dripping water. 
From the sudden and apparently causeless 
changes of the barometer on this coast its . 
indications were entirely untrustworthy ; the 
mercury wonld fall low enongh to indicate 


. @ hurricane, but the sky would remain clear, 


with a steady, gentle breeze. Again, with 
the merenry as fixed as a colunin of lead, 
we would be hove-to in a gale of wind. 
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ice Fiord. 


From Green Harbour we steamed north, 


N. lat. 80°01’. The pack ice was very heavy, 
and made the first attempt to reach a high 


' piled up in confused masses thirty and forty 
latitude. Early on the morning of the 6th | Ret high, and extended to the eastward to ! 
the ice loomed up plainly, apparently only a Amsterdam Island, the north-west po'nt of 
few miles distant, but after going directly , Spitzbergen, where it was joined to the laad | 
toward it for ten miles it disappeared, and | by bay ice. The early part of the day was | 
was replaced by ‘‘ice-blink” (a peculiar fair, the sun bright, and the scene a novel | 
luminous appearance of the atmosphere, hard one as we steamed slowly through -the loose 
and white, in a line along the horizon, over | floe. Detached masses of ice, with all the ! 
ice which may be many miles beyond). A | colours of the rainbow and of every imagin- | 
few miles south of the eightieth parallel we ' able form, were reflected on the datk, glossy 
met the ice-floe, and, pushing our way | surface of the water ; silver swans of gigantic 
through it, were stopped by the solid pack in , proportions, huge mushrooms, Gothic struc- | 


tures and blocks with cavernous recesses, 
brilliant in their depths with emerald light, 
floated about the ship, driven by the varying 
currents sometimes in opposite directions. 
As we approached the edge of the floes 
dense, chiily fog effectually drew a curtain 
and hid our panorama, the sullen roar of the 
ice-pack, the only remaining evidence of its 
presence, a sinister sound peculiar to the ice, 
resembling neither that of breakers on 3 
rocky shore nor of surf on a beach, one that 
must be heard to be appreciated. 
(To be continued.) 
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BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ArtTuHuR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” etc, 


“Are there any midshipmen in the maintop?” 


Rs was awoke just after five bells 
: (half-past six) the following morning 
“Ya vigorous shake given by his ham- 
eck-man, who on the pipe “Up guard 
steerage hammocks” had come aft to 
out his duty of lashing up the 
Young middy’s hammock and carrying it 
"pon deck to be stowed away in the 
hettings. 
_ “Lash up and stow, sir, please,” ob- 
served the seaman ; “time to turn out.” 
At first Basil felt strangely confused, 


4 
OI 


CHAPTER VI.—MIDSHIPMEN, AWAY ALOFT ! 


‘for he was only half awake, and could 
not for a few moments recollect where 
he was, but gradually the remembrance 


_ of the previous day’s adventures recurred | 


to him, and he realised that he had joined 
his first sea-going ship. Not wishing to 
| keep the hammock-man waiting, and 
remembering what the commander had 
{said overnight about the midshipmen 
| going over the masthead, Basil bounded 
| out of his hammock—a species of bed he 
| had grown quite accustomed to in the 


‘There's one, 


sir.” 


to_ his 
oard by 


Britannia—and made his wa: 
chest, which had been sent on 
Chesterman and Dirkall the previous 
day and bore his name engraved upon a 
brass plate on its lid. Here he found his 
servant, a marine rejoicing in the name 
of Chuggs, brushing a suit of uniform 
ready for him to put on, and generally 
putting things tidy. 

“All the young gents, sir, ‘as to go 
hover the masthead the fust thing ; 
cruelty to hanimals I calls it, but it’s the 
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commander's horders and so must be 
carried out. Most 0’ the young gents 
slips on.a pair of breeches and a pen- 
jacket, sir, just for the matter o’ goin’ 
aloft in, and then’as their tub arterwards 
on the main-deck ; there’sa screen rigged 
up there just abaft the artermost gun on 
the starboard side, and when you comes 
below agin I'll show you the tub o’ water 
Ive just put there for you.” 

GS Al right, Chuggs, thank you ;” and 
sitting down on the chest Basil began 
hauling on a pair of trousers, feeling any- 
thing but inclined to toil over the main- 
topmast-head before he had had anything 
to eat. 

“Hullo! Woolleombe, how do you 
fee] this morning ?” cried a cheery voice 
from a neighbouring chest, which our 
hero found proceeded from De Lisle, who 
had been just sousing his face into a 
basin of cold water and was now vigor- 
ously rubbing it as if he should like to 
take the skin off. 

“Oh! I'mas right as a trivet, thanks,” 
answered Basil, glad to find his friend of 
the previous day had his chest so near 
his own. “I say, I suppose it’s a case of 
up aloft now?” 

“ Ay, my boy, I believe you, unless you 
want to inke a closer acquaintance with 
a certain Captain Croker, kx. ! Chuggs, 
you villain’—turning to that worth 
“what do you mean by putting a 
of ‘Queen's yellow’* into my soap-dish ? 
Where's my scented soap betaken itself 
to, in the name of all that’s wonderful 1” 

“What a himpatient young gent you 
aire, Mr. De Lisle,” responded the marine, 
with a smile on his rugged face ; “your 
soup was there all right yesterday, be- 
cause I see’d it.” 

“Well, but where is it now, you old 
scoundrel? Just have a hunt among my 
gear underneath. I expect you'll tind it 
among my shirts and neckties !” 

Chuggs was just moving over to De 
Cisle’s chest to hunt for the missing soap 
im obedience to his young master’s im- 
perious mandate, when Basil exclaimed, 

“ Here's a piece of soap, Chuggs, that 
doesn't belong to me; I expect you put 
it in my chest by mistake,” and he held 
it up to view. : 

ie Right you are, sir,” exclaimed Chuggs, 
much relieved ; “and this piece of ‘Queen's 
yaller’ belongs to you.” 

“Don't advise you to use the filthy 
staff, old man,” gheetved: De Lisle. “TI 
SUD DOS you’ve brought some soap off 
with you; if not, I'll give you some of | 
mine ; it’s a rattling good kind.” | 

“Thanks, but I’ve got some, I know,” 
answered Basil; “I believe it’s locked 
up in my private till; Pll soon see,” and 
unlocking an oblong-shaped box which 
fitted into the centre part of his chest, 
he rummaged about for some time, and 
eventually brought to light the packet 
he was in search of. 

When the boys had hurriedly donned 
some garments, De Lisle observed, 

“Come into the gunroom, Woollcombe, 
and we'll have a cup of cocoa before we f 
go alott ; the steward always has some 
ready for us.” 

Basil followed his messmate into the 
berth, which looked particularly dark and 
gloomy, on account of the scuttles hav- 
ing been screwed in consequent on had 
weather having set in during the night. 
“Steward!” yelled one of the sub- 


* The name given to the soap served out to the 
company. 
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lieutenants, “light these lamps, will you; 
we can’t sce the way to our mouths, or i! 
there are any weevils in the biscuit.” 

De Lisle and Basil seated themselves 
on one of the cushioned lockers at one 
end of the berth which served as seats, 
and the steward having lit the lamps, 
the former ordered him to bring two 
cups of cocoa, which steaming beverage 
was soon placed on the table before 
them. A metal dish, containing broken 
ship’s biscuit, was within their reach,and 


De Lisle proceeded to drop some frag- ! 


ments into his cocoa, and advised Basil 
to do the same. 

“You needn’t be afraid of weevi 
yet,” he remarked, laughing ; “this Dis 
cuit has only just come off from the 
Clarence Victualling Yard; but we'll 
have plenty of them before the commis 
sion is over, be sure.” 


Basil didn’t much like the oily look of ; 
the ship's cocoa, but he was hungry, and ; 


gulped it down, finding it less unpalat- 
able than he had anticipated. 

At this moment a middy of the morn- 
ing watch, with bare feet and his trou- 


sers rolled up to his knees, came into the 


berth, and_ sitting down by De Lisle, 
called lustily for his portion of cocoa 
This boy’s name was Harry Eager ; he 
had a frank, engaging expression, with 
fair hair, Scotch blue eyes, and a some- 
what freckled face, which was also consi- 
derably tanned. He 
“good morning,” and nodding to Wooll- 
combe, threw cap upon the table with 
a somewhat disgusted air. 

“T wish I had never left the Con- 
way !”* he exclaimed, almost bitterly. 
“J believe I'd have had a better time of 
it in the merchant service. Old Croker 
has done nothing but ballyrag me all 


wished De Lisle ' 


‘however, very steady upon the w 


the morning because I forgot to tell the , 


eaptain of the mizen-top to have his 
windsail scrubbed.” 

“Never mind old Croker,” said De 
Lisle; “you should have heard him 
abusing me yesterday ; but I don't feel 
any the worse this morning. By-the-t 
Eager, what's the weather like on deck 

“Thick as pea-soup, and blowing pretty 
fresh. You'll get a good ducking going 
over the masthead, ] expect; as I'm on 


Tuckwell, the bumboat woman; you 
must tip her a shilling, and—” 

At this moment an old quartermaster 
put his head in at the gunroom door, 
and rolled out in the hoarse notes of an 
old sea-dog, “'The commander sent me 
down, young gentlemen, to ask if you 
; Was a-comin’ up to go over the masthead, 
as it’s close upon six bells?” 

A bustle was instantly audible all 
; around the table, and also on the lockers, 
where some of the mids were stretched 
‘out in the vain hope of snatching a few 
! extra winks. Those who had not finished 
their cocoa hastily gulped down what 

remained of it, anc ther the whole body 
of about a dozen midshipmen ran helter- 
skelter out of the berth, and rushed with 
uch precipitatior up the companion- 
ladder, that they nearly took the poor 
j old quartermaster, who was. slowly as- 
cending to the upper-deck, off his legs. 

“ Handsomely,* handsomely ! _ young 
gentlemen,” expostulated the old mari- 
ner; “ye’d best keep some of yer energy 
| and wind for goin’ over the futtocks with, 
' for it’s blowin’ half a gale aloft.” 

Paying no attention to this observa- 
! tion, the middies sprang on deck, and 
for a few moments looked lugubriously 
around them. The scene was certainly not 
‘a lively one. There a dense seu-tog, 
combined with a drizzling rain, and it 
was impossible to see more than a few 
yards from the ship. The wind was blow- 
ing very fresh from the westward, with 
ional heavy pufts that made the 
ate strain at her cables, She 


‘with her head pointing into the win 
eye, and her yards braced in the same 
direction so as to lessen the eftects of the 
breeze upon them; which, being large. 
heavy spars, was eaisiderable. The decks 
‘were sloppily wet, and the condensed fog 
'and rain descended in drenching sheets 


‘of moisture ; though ever and again the 


rain ceased and the fog alone drifted 
along rapidly on the wings of the wind, 
as if pursued by the spirits of the air. 
On every side could be heard the constant 
blowing of fog-horns as vessels passed to 
and fro in the narrow waters of the 
Solent, or crept cautiously towards the 


watch I shall get off it, that’s one jolly , harbour’s mouth. 


good thing.” 

“Ts the commander on deck ?” 

“He was_on the poop when I came 
below, and I really-believe he's going to 
have that fellow Simmons, that you 
brought off drunk, flogged, for I saw him 
consulting with the master-at-arms and 
chief boatswain’s mate, and overheard 
him saying something about getting a 
grating up and providing lashings.” 

“T wonder if the commodore knows 
about it,” exclaimed De Lisle. “Do you 
know if he came on board last: night ?” 

“IT know he didn’t,” returned the other; 
“he was going to sleep at Ryde last night 
and cross over to Portsmouth this morn- 
ing in order to go up to London and see 
the Admiralty about something or other.” 

“Will that affect our ing orders, I 
wonder?” put in Basil ; “if not, I must 
get a telegram ashore somehow to tell my 
father not to come to Portsmouth, for he 
had no idea we were going to sail so 
soon.” . 

“We're certain to weigh to-morrow,” 
said De Lisle ; “ you write out your mes- 
sage, and well send it by old Mother 


* Atraining ship, stationed in the Mersey, for young 
merchant-service officers, 
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Captain Croker, attired in oiiskins 
which shone with the moisture, and with 
a pair of sea boots on, was pacing up and 
down. the quarter-deck, whilst the otticer 
of the watch, attired ina somewhat simi- 
lar fashion, was patrolling the poop with 


‘a telescope stuck under his arm. 


The middies were surprised to find the 
commander in almost a jocose mood, for 
they had fully expected a good “ wigging’ 
for being so Tate: 

“TI suppose you thought you’d all ge! 
off on account of the weather,” observ¥ec 
he, with a grim sort of smile, “ but tha’ 
won't do, you know. You'll never mak: 
good sailors if you don’t accustom your 
selves to all sorts of wehther, and you ca 
change your clothes when you come dow! 
from aloft ; so away you goover the top 
mast crosstrees. Ha! Mr. Woollcomb 
Tm glad to see you're not trying to shir] 
your duty! Are you a good hand at run 
ning aloft?” . 

“Yes, sir, I’m very fond of it,” modest] 
returned our hero, who was an adept a 
all athletic exercises. 

“Well, up you go, and let me see wha 
you can do in that way !” 


“> 


* “Gently ‘in nautical parlance, 
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It was the work of a moment for the 
middies to swing themselves on to the 
mtlines of the lower shrouds, and they 
then pelted away aloft as hard as they 
could, eager to get their disagreeable task 
over as quickly as possible. Basil found 
uo diticulty in keeping up with them, 
though he did not at all relish the blind- 
ing wind and rain that blew into his face 
and made the shrouds and ratlines as 
slippery as if they had been well steeped 
in grease-pots. 

“I'm going to dodge old Croker,” 
gasped outa very fat midshipman named 
Portman, who had struggled up with his 
messmates as high as the maintop ; “the 
fog is so thick up here that he’d never 
see me, and I shall lie in the top fora 
few minutes and then go down the other 
side, Won't you come too, Eager?” 

“No, thanks,” said that young gentle- 
man, preparing to scale the topmast 
rigging; “I don't want to get in the 
comander’s bad books, and he's got 
eves like a lynx. You'd better look out 
tor squalls if he catches you !” 

“No chance of that,” asserted Portman, 
as he threw himself down in a coil of 
mpe in the top; “I’m not going to fag 
ower the masthead if I can help it. If 
yon fellows are fools enough to go I can 
en you're a set of dutters.” 
Come along, Woollcomhbe,” sung out 
Ye Lisle, “it won't take us long to do the 
rst. and the sooner it’s over the better.” 


Our hero had been resting in the top } 


Amoment to get his breath, and he now 
vared to join his friend De Lisle in 
uhing to the crosstrees, when two 
hiaejackets, who had been repairing 
something on the topsail-yard, suddenly 
prang on to the lower-cap, and then 
as actively as monkeys, down some 
pes into the top. 

_ “Right you are, Bill,” said one ; “this 
ere young gent hasn't paid his footin’,” 
and he pointed at Basil, who was just on 
+ point of swinging himself into the 
hast rigging. 

Told you so,” exclaimed the other. 
“Lsee'd him come aboard only last night. 
Fork out, sir, if you please ;” ‘and he held 
Ca great hairy hand in the middy’s 

jon. 
sil, not understanding the custom 
hw» bluejackets were alluding to, looked 

‘ankly at them, and was on the point of 
sking what they meant, when the man 
‘ho had first spoken struck in with, 
Have you got the lashings handy, Bill? 
hr T reckon we'll have to make a spread- 
‘le of this young sucking-Nelson. 
{+s as innocent as a daisy !” 
say, you mustn't be up to any of 
at skylarking now, Godding,”  ex- 
stlated De Lisle, “or you'll get us 
a row with the commander. 1 don't 
“ypese Mr. Woolleombe has got any 
“wey with him to pay his footing, but 
: answer for it that he'll give you 
hing when he gets below.” 
A light broke in upon Basil when he 
“ant this speech, and he made a dive 
his trousers pocket. “I've only got 
a-erown here,” he said, holding out 
iwooin, * but if that will do to pay my 
‘+ ting with you're welcome to it.” 
“Why, bless you, sir,” said Godding, who 
“sone of the second captains of the 
“"meand my mate doesn't want to 
e the highwayman over you, and 
“he this here coin we'll drink to your 
Ith the faust time as we gets ashore.” 
as Basil and De Lisle pursued their 
“ay aloft after this little scene, the 


former heard Godding remarking to his 
mate in what he no doubt intended for a 
whisper, “ Hanged if I could ha’ seized 
up such a nice-looking young gent as 
hin, Bill.” 

“ Maintop there hailed Captain 
Croker, in stentorian tones, at this Junc- 
ture. 

“Sir!” answered Godding, putting his 
head over the rail abaft the top. 

“Have you finished splicing that 
Flemish-horse, and seen to the topsail- 
tye block?” 

“Tt's all finished, sir.” 

“Come down from aloft, then 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Godding!” hailed the commander 
again, as if a sudden thought had struck 
ham. 

“Sir!” yelled the seaman down through 
the fog, which was now so dense that it 
precluded him from seeing anything on 

CK, 

“Are there any midshipmen in_ the 
maintop?” asked the commander, with a 
malicious ring in his voice. 

There was a pause, during which the 
mids at the crosstrees could indistinctl 
hear Portman making an appeal to God- 
; ding not to betray him in this emergency. 

“What can | do, sir?” they heard the 
seaman say, almost angrily ; “Joe God- ! 
ding isn’t the man to split on any one if | 
'he can help it, but [ll only be getting 
myself disrated if it was found out that 
I was trying to screen you, and I’m sure 
you wouldn’t wish that.” 

Portman’s answer could not be distin- 
guished. 

“Maintop, there!” again yelled the 
commander in an angry tone. “Did you 
j hear my question? Are there any mid- 
shipmen in the maintop?” 

“There’s one, sir,” answered Godding, 
hesitatingly, for he was really sorry to 
| be the means of getting the fat midship- 
man into trouble. 

“Tell that young gentleman to come 
on deck immediately and report himself 
| to me.” 

Portinan reluctantly scrambled to his 
feet as he heard this ominous order come 
pealing up amongst the spars and_rig- 
ging ; and descended slowly to the deck, 
| exposed the whole way to a running fire 
‘ of chaff from his amused messmates, who 
had by this time made their way down 
from the topmast-head. 

“Ha! Mr. Portman, is it?” said the 
| commander, scowling at that young gen- 
| tleman, who looked remarkably sheepish 
as he went up to report himself. 


\ 
1 


” 


RIGHT the day and sharp the air, 
Perfect t, no trying glare, 
Lessons done, so, boys, prepare 
For Fives. 


Here's the court, swept out and clean, 
Never was a better seen, 
For the game we're all as keen 

As knives. 


Ball as white as driven snow ; 

How it bounces!) Wateh it go! 

‘That's the proper sort, you know, 
a For Fives. 


On to it and drive it back, 
Sharp and clean, oh! what a whack ! 


! commodore’s steward’s berth. 


“Pray | 


Stings? You haven't vot the knack 
Of drives. 


what do you mean by skulking in the 
top?’ 

“Skulking, sir—skulking?” stammered 
the fat midshipman, who was very much 
out of breath, consequent on his rapid 
descent to the deck. 

“Yes, sir, skulking/ As you do not 
seem to be aware of the meaning of the 
expression, I shall ask the naval in- 
structor to order you to write out the 
word and its meaning a thousand times!” 

Thinking he had got oti very easily, 
Portman submissively touched his cap, 
and was moving away, when the com- 
mander unexpectedly continued, “ And 
that you may Mave ample time for com- 
mitting the subject to memory, 
keep watch-on-watch for a week. 

The fat middy turned pale. If there 
was one thing he disliked more than 
another—even than going aloft—it was 
watch-keeping, and now hy the sentence 
just passed upon him he was doomed to 
pace the deck for just twice the usual 
period, both by day and night—that is, 
keep every second watch instead of every 
fourth. 

“ Please, sir,” he began, in desperation, 
“T lost my wind when I[ got up to the 
top, and a frightful stitch came on 
which—” 

“ Pray spare me any further details as 
to your symptoms, Mr. Portman. If you 
are sick report yourself to tha surgeon ; 
but my opinion is that you hyd better 
put yourself on ship’s rations, and] shall 
tell your mess-caterer to put a veto on 
your running up an extra-bill, which 
perhaps will have the effect of bringing 
you down to a normal size. Now you 
can go below. Boatswain’s mate, pipe 
‘Hands to clean.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” and the shrill chorus of 
whistles and deep guttural orders which 
followed echoed along each busy crowded 
deck, to inform the crew that the time 
apportioned for their ablutions had com- 
menced. 

The middies meanwhile had dived 
below, and in a few minutes were enjoy- 
ing the luxury of cold-water tubs, which, 
as mentioned before, were always placed 
by their servants behind a large screen 
on the main-deck, which enclosed a space 
reaching from the aftermost gun on the 
starboard side to the bulkheads of the 
Here they 
could splash the water about to their 
heart’s content, for the deck had an incli 
nation towards the ship’s side, and there 
were plenty of scuppers to carry it off. 

(To be continued.) 


you will 


Fides. 


For the pepper pot you plan, 

Put it in there if you can, 

He who takes it out ’s the man 
For Fives. 


Awkward is the pepper pot, 

Sometimes taking a warm shot, 

Players of their nails thix spot 
Deprives. 


There’s no game that’s known to me, 
Which with quick dexterity 
Can make biliousness to flee 

Like Fives. 


Muscles each in turn it tries, 
And your body (say the wise) 
Health from out the exercise 
Derives. 
SQMERVILLE GIBNEY, 
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THE BOYHOOD OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


Woe boys do not always fulfil the 
promise of their youth. The gifted 
when they come to man’s estate, often by the 


accidents and necessities of their position, 
get into the wrong groove and, as far as fame 
is concerned, seem to waste their lives. ‘This 


| is the fate of the many. The need of earning 
their daily bread forces them into incon- 
gruous positions, and, except as a hobby, 
yives them no scope for their originality, 
Sometimes they sink by their own weak vill, 
and, by their desire to do as others do, remain 
with the crowd and are lost. The gifts con. 
tinue, perhaps, but the strength of character 
required to use them is wanting. 
With most of our successful men the oppor- 
i tunity for distinction has only come with 
{imanhood. The ability has been theirs from 
| birth, but has either been working in the 
| dark unknown and unsuspected, or else keyt 
back by lack of education. Some there ae 
of course, who never had any ability, and 
owe their position entirely to opportur 
- such, however, are wenerally found out int 
Jong run, though failure is no test of empti- 
ness. — It is our hope and endeavour that all 
should succeed in proportion to their merits, 
‘and the whole tendency of modern politics is 
) to clear the path for the gifted and give to all 
an eynal chance. There is a good deal oi 
clearing to be done, but none can know how 
thin the barrier is until he tries, and none 
can pass it without a trial, which may or 
may not be lengthy. There is thus hope for 
all, and those who despair may protitably 
consider if their ability exists only in their 
self-conceit, and is but a delusion, for un- 
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appreciated geniuses ire not uncommon who | 
prove but poor pretenders when they get their 

chance. 

_ Occasionally a gifted boy finds the road to 

fume an open one, and of such in these days 

there has been no more striking example than 

Gustave Doré. He never knew what it was | 
towant, and the only check imposed on his 
choice of a career was by the praiseworthy 
caution of his father to make sure that his 
chiee was the best he could make. The 
“likely child, healthy as a young pine,” was 
‘ortunate from his babyhood, and, never in 
haste, but always in work, rose to eminence 
without a disaster. His one great sorrow 
vas that those who appreciated him were not 
the creat ones of his own country. 

He was born at Strasburg on Twelfth 
Night, 1832, the son of an engineer, the 
holder of good appointments, and well known 
*elicient in his profession. The Dorés 
‘ere a clever family. Gustave had two | 
: one, Ernest, two years older than 
‘unself; the other, Emile, a year younger, 
who is now a colonel in the French army. The | 
bousehold seems to have been a happy one. | 
We read of evenings passed with the father 
‘ssy over his plans, the mother at work with 

‘needle, the yrandmother reading some 
‘snous book, Ernest and Emile playing with 
‘vir soldiers, and Gustave drawing sketches. | 
He wasalways drawing, the pencil was never, 


cat of his hand. 


Judas Maccabseus harangues his Troops. 


“«My son is a genius,” said the mother. 

“Don’t put that into his head,” said the 
father. 

a the mother persisted, and she was 
right. 

How he learnt to read and write no one 
knew ; but he could do both well before he 
was four years old. Anda letter has been 
repraditeed written when he was five years 
old, in which the writing is firm and fully 


formed, and the sketches with which it is | 


decorated give every sign of decision. He 
was not only ready with his pen and pencil, 
he remembered everything he was told and 
shown ; and when, in his sixth year, he went 
to school, he soon found his way to the top of 
the class. He seemed never to forget, and 
his hand and eye were in such accord that, 
to judge from the likenesses with which his 
schoolbooks were ornamented, the impressions 
of the retina were transferred almost auto- 
matically to paper. It is said that Robert 
Houdin so trained his son that from only one 
glance at a toyshop window he could write 
down the correct positions of every toy in it, 
and this marvellous grasp of detail came to 
Doré naturally, We have all heard of eyes 
and no eyes, but his were eyes sensitive as 
dry plates, that retained the print of all they 
looked upon. 

The Dorés lived in a house looking on to 
the minster, and one of the first stories that 
impressed the mind of the young Gustave 


was the legend of its builder, which furnished 
him with many a subject for illustration. 
And a fine significant Jezend it is. When 
the monks came to Erwin von Steinbacly 
asking him to build for them the west front 
and tower, and thus complete the church of 
Bishop Werner, the architect mistrusted his 
powers and feared he coula not do justice to 
the task. Driven almost melancholy at his 
failure to grasp a sufliciently worthy idea, lie 
told his Eoubles to his dan hter. Sabine 
had inherited much of her father’s ability 
and was no mean artist, but help him sie 
could not except by sympathy and prayer. 
And so at night before she’ slept Sabine 
Brayed for inspiration, and in the night she 
dreamt that angels came, and, hovering in the 
room, laid out the paper on the table, and 
guided by them she rose and took her seat 
thereat and traced thereon the lines they 
showed her. When she awoke she thouylht 
it was all a dream, but there on the table 
was the paper, and on the paper, was the 
outline of the tower of Strasburg with angels 
| floating round it. Terror-stricken she rushed 
to her father. ‘*My child,” said Erwin, ** it 
was no dream. The angels really visited you, 
bringing the inspiration from heaven to help 
us.” And that was how the elevation of 
| Strasburg tower was drafted. And thestatues | 
of Erwin and Sabine still stand within. How 
a story like this would be treated by an im- 
| pressionable child like Doré gazing at Sabine’s * 
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imagined. He knew every stone of the 
cathedral front, and had sketched every point 
cand gargoyle. 

He always seems to have been a bright 
boy, loving fun and play, and great at enter- 
taining his fellows in a small way with the 
juggling tricks and acrobatic feats he picked 
up on his walks. One of his entertainments 
was quite a masterpiece of memory. When 


he was eight years old there was on the 13th | 


November, 1840, a great ceremony at Stras- 
burg, in honour of the erection of a statue 
to Gutenberg the printer. The town was 


- ! 
tower every time he !ooked up may be 


inventing all the heraldic devices and embla- 
zonments. He desiyned the costumes of 
paper and calico, and wrote out all the 
! speeches and directions. On the day the four 
chariots appeared in the streets in all their 
gorgeousness, In the first was Ernest Doré 
dressed up like a printer, working at a toy 
press, and throwing off tiny handbills among 
the crowd. In the second was a schoolfellow 
i; named Kratz, playing the part of a cooper, 
rolling a flagon of ale round and round a hoop 
in genuine circus fashion. Then came the 


third chariot, with another Kratz, dressed as 
@ yardener, among a heap of tlowers, from 


! Fonilloux,” an ordinary drawing-book, full 


| henceforth the hoy was to bean artist. Abou: * 
this time he fell and hurt his arm, anda ‘* 
| little board was rigved up for him across his -* 
bed, and there with his pencil in his left hand 
he worked away at his sketches. One of his 
friends, Madame Braun, told him that with 3 
all his sketching he did no ood, whereupon 


i 


'he presented her with a book of his own «1 


invention, ‘‘ The Brilliant Adventures of M. 7 


with sketches of a complete story of howa 
man and his dog came to visit the Brauns, in 


A 


which the likenesses of the family were exact 
and kept throughout. * 


Retreat of the Ten Thousand: 


in gala dress for the occasion, the great 
show of the day being a grand procession of 
the Strasburg trades. In this procession were 
chariota, as in our Lord Mayor's Show, con- 
taining the representatives of the printers, 
coolers: glass-stainers, or what not, workin 
at their craft. Gustave, of course, saw the 
whole, and with result, as it prove For a 
few weeks afterwards camo the birthday of 
the master of the school he was at, and it 
was resolved by the hoys to keep it in some 
striking way. At Gustave's s 
agreed to reproduce the procession they had 
seen, and under his superintendence they set 
to work, Four chariots were improvised, and 
he decorated them, and for them he-painted 
a banner each, two yards long and one wide, 


or 


westion they 


“The Seal 


which he made small nosegays for distribu 
tion, And last of all came the glass 
, stainers’ chariot, in which stood Gustave, in 
ja flowing robe and Rubens hat, sketchbook 

in hand, dashing off caricatures of those who 
| crowded round, and throwing them right and 
v left. The strange processien made its way 
| to the school, and there 
man and congratulated his master in an ela- 
borate speech. 

Welcome everywhere, the life and soul 
of every gathering, the future seemed all 
smiles for him. 
‘of the procession it had been agreed by all 
‘that he was born to be a great actor; but 
the success of the designing and the por- 
| wait-sketching couid not be mistaken, and 


The Seal" 


stave was spokes. . 


Previous to this business | 


When he was nine years old his father w.< 
pappolntell chief engineer of the Departm: 

ot Ain, in French yoy, and a move wa- 
made to the mountains." For the next two 
years Gustave and his father were insepara- 
le. neer looked after hi~ 


seemc: 
to become his personal friends. His gift wie 
so unmistakable that when he went agair 


to school he was privileged to sketch where 
ever he pleased. 


Later on, when at un 
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Lycée, the masters even called him to their 
aid *‘ Doré,” said one of them, after trying 
in vain to din an idea of Nero into his pupils, 
“just come and show these fellows on the 
blackboard what sort of a man the emperor 
vas like.” And in a stroke or two there was 
the presentment of the tyrant answering in 
all respects to the description. 

In 1847 the family went to Paris for a few 
months; and while there Gustave, seeing 
some caricatures in Philipon’s window, re- 
turned in a few hours with some sketches of 
his own and showed them to the publishers. 
The result was that his father was sent for, 
and on the 15th April, 1848, there was signed 
an agreement for three years, during which 
Gustave Doré, then aged sixteen, was to 
supply the ‘‘ Journal pour Rire” with a car- 
toon a@ week while pursuing his studies at 
the Lyeée Charlemagne. With this he began 
his work ; his boyhood was over. How he 
worked during that time, not only at his 
tooks, but at his sketches, none can tell. 
Soon his father died, and his mother came to 
Paris, and the family settled down in the old 
Saint Simon house in the Rue St. Dominique, 
which was henceforth to be famous for the 


THE 


pe call of the 3rd Hussars is ‘‘ The Third 
Hussars!”+as plain as the bugle can 
speak; while that of the.4th Hussars can only 
hear its last, notes twisted into the regimental 
title much in the same way as that of the 5th 

’ can be tor into ‘‘The Royal 
insh Lancers.” The call of the 6th Dragoons 
gives “‘ Inniskilling Dragoons,” as plainly as 
dose that of the 7th Hussars, the ‘ Queen’s 
Own Hussars.” The call of the 8th Hussars 
has manv more notes than these, while that 
of fhe 9th Lancers (the Queen’s Royal) begins 
with a @ minim—the only cavalry call with 
‘ach a first note—and ends after a short run 
on the upper G. The call of the 10th Hussars 
we may’as well find room for: 


: a 


And for that of the Cherubims, the llth 
ussars, we will also find space :— 


ane, 2. aan a 
gat ieseeyrtencecerty 
The 12th Lancers have a simple call of the 
up and down order ; that of the 13th Hussars 


having more of an air about it. The 14th 
Hussars are, however, even more fortunate in 


8. 3638 A 
9 e3_ = 
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The 15th Hussars have a speaking call, the 
Bame of the regiment being unmistakable. 
The call of the 16th Lancers, the ‘“ Scarlet 
Lancers,” is more complicated :— 


That of the 17th Lancers, of ‘“ Death’s 
head and crossbones ” fame, is 
ze 


With this we must end our selection of 
ravalry calls, as those of the 18th, 19th, 20th, 
aad 2ist Hussars, and the Depot call for no 


work that poured forth from it. Doré’s 
swiftness and facility were unsurpassed. 
Scores upon scores of wood blocks he turned 
out every month. Lacroix, Bibliophile Jacob, 
gave him a book to think about illustrating 
and to come back with in a day or two an 

talk over his ideas. Doré came. ‘How 
about my book?” asked Lacroix. ‘Here are 


the blocks,” said Doré, diving into_his | 


ckets and bringing them out in handfuls ! | 


ie worked on dozens at a time, and it is 
even said that he earned as much as £400 in 
a morning! Nearly all the work was for 
England, for the French artists were aghast 
ut the man who had never been through an 
academic course presuming to shower forth 
more work in a week than they collectively 
produced in a month. Doré to them was 
“no artist—merely a book illustrator” —and 
so, to be cold-shouldered. Whatever may 
be thought of his pictures painted in the | 
thick of the tide of wood-block work, there | 
can be no question as to Doré’s genius. Such 
wealth of fancy and design had rarely been 
seen before, and such fecundity had never 
been heard of. Year after year Doré came 
to England, where he was appreciated. ‘1 


am half an Englishman,” he used to say. 
! He was welcomed everywhere, by the Queen 
j and Prince of Wales, and by all ranks and 
; Stations. It is not too much to say that in 
: England and America he is the most famous 
, artist France has produced ; for though his 
: birthplace is now a German town, the Alsa- 
; tian genius lived and died a Frenchman. 

As examples of his work we give three 
drawings specially designed for us in his early 
days. And we cannot better conclude than 
with Mr. Weatherly’s sonnet on his death, 
which occurred on the 23rd of January, 183. 


“Doré is dead. Still is the wondrous hand 
That seemed to run with Time, aud win the race; 
Aud now no more will his keen fancy trace 

The growing visions of each age and laud. 

And lo! the mourners meet in concourse grand ; 
Dante and Milton, one in lasting fame ; 
Cervantes, too, and many a one whose name 

Upon a later nuster-roll will stand. 

Doré is dead! Alas, that it is so! 

But though the giant powers rest with night, 

The giant works remain with us to show 
That Genius dies not with Lifo's fading light, 

But lingers ever, while the world sball last, 

Linking the Present to the mighty Past.” 


BUGLE-CALLS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “Signals and Signalling,” etc., etc. 


PART IL, 


comment. In every case the same air is 
given on the trumpet, the notes being, how- | 
ever, lower to suit the instrument. 

The Royal Horse Artillery has the following 
regimental call :— 


And the A Brigade, B Brigade, Depdt, and 
Riding Establishment, have each their special 
snatch of melody. 

The Royal Artillery regimental call is 


3 3 3 


And the four brigades of Field Artillery 
and twelve brigades of Garrison Artillery 
have each their special calls, as have also the 
Royal Marine Artillery, the Royal Malta 
Fencibles, and the Royal Engineers. 

Matters now get rather complicated as 
every regiment of infantry has two or more 
battalions, and each battalion has its call. 
There are three battalions of the Grenadier 
Crane for instance, and each has a different 
call. 


ried. 
Ist Batt. === ee 

m 
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The Coldstreams have two battalions. This 
is the call of the first :— 


-_ s Og, Fm, Set 


That of the second is not the least like it. 
This is the call of the Scots Guards :— 


set ate === === i 


, Scottish Archer Guard of France. 
the calls of both its battalions. 


The call of the second battalion resembles 
it only in the number of notes. Our first 
regiment of the line, the Royal Scots, claims 
to be the oldest regiment in the world, and 
makes out a pedigree going back to the 
We give 


— 


cae 


1st Batt. 


In the case of the Royal West Surrey, the 
Queen’s, Kirke’s Lambs in days of yore, we 
meet with the distinguishing of the »econd 
battalion from the first by means of a long 
extra note as an overture. This is common 
toa good many of our line regiments. The 
call of the first battalion of the Buffs is 
simply three G’s, that of the second battalion 
being a different air—if such snatches can 
be called airs. The call of the Royal Lan- 
caster says ‘‘The King’s own,” G, E, C, 
with a short G to begin with plainly enough, 
the second battalion having the preliminayy 
G. There is no likeness between the calls 
of the two battalions of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers. The Royal Warwickshire has the 
opening G for the second battalion, the call 
of the first being 


=; an a:8. 


The same G does duty in the case of the 
Royal Fusiliers, but the Liverpool, Norfolk, 


!and Lincolnshire have six airs amongst 
them. The call of the Devonshire is a lively 
air :— 
lat Batt. 


the second battalion differing only in having 
the preliminary G. 


(To be continucd.) 
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Problem No. 151. 
By E. J. WINTER-Woop. 


HITE. | 3+4=9 pleces, 
White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Woop’s Prosiems. 


A. pretty little book in the style of C. 
White's (see vol. viii., page 512) has been 
issued under the title, ‘Chess Souvenirs, a 
collection of 104 Chess Problems, by E. J. 
Winter-Wood. To which is added The Un- 
expected Guest, a Chess Tale. London, 
1886.” It contains ninety-four two-movers, 
six three-movers, three self-mate two-movers, 
one self-mate five-mover, and a poem of thirty 
pages, The solutions occupy only two pages, 
because only the first move of the two-movers, 
and only the ‘principal moves of the other 
problems, are given; otherwise the many 
variations which most of the stratagems con- 
tain would have filled up more than ten 
Pages. Most of these problems are artisti- 
cally constructed, and duals are carefully 
avoided; some of ‘them are elaborate and 
difficult, others are simple and easy. No.1, 
called “The Anchor of Hope,” adorns the | 
above diagram. No. 2 is given below, and | 
the solvers should discover why the apparent 

* move of B to Kt 3 will not do. No. 36 has 
so many plausible moves that it takes several 
minutes to find the right one. Fine two- 
Movers are also Nos. 7, 14, 46, 68, and 84, 
The first three-mover, No. 95, appears below 
under No. 153, and will delight the solver | 
with its ingenious first move. The self-mate 
No. 102 contains a clever idea in an elaborate | 
manner. The self-mate in five moves is, un- | 
fortunately, impossible of solution, since the 
black Q can interpose at K B4 (or in a varia- | 
tion at K 4). This oversizht is all the more 
surprising as four solvers have each criticised | 
and praised the problem in a well-known 
British magazine. (We hope soon to publish 
this one in a correct form.) 

E. J. W. Wood is the forty-third composer 
who has favoured the chess world with a col- 
lection of his problems, for, beginning with 
Stamma, in the year 1737, there followed 
Mendheim, in 1814, then Schmidt, d'Orville, 
Brede, Lichtenstein, Kling, Anderssen, 
Schultz, J. Brown, Healey, Schumoff, Pierce, 
Kohtz und Kockelkorn, Wormald, Martin. 
dale, Hanshew, Huggins, Thompson, Portilla, 
T. M. Brown, Carpenter, Bull, Brownson, 


and the following thirteen (who have appeared 
since February, 1882): — Miles, Thursby, 
Beechey, Baxter, Gold, Pradignat, Horwitz, 
Berger, Rowland, Gottschall, White, Hof- 
mann, and Wood. Of these, twenty-six have 
published their books in English, three in 
French, eleven in German, one in Italian, one 
in Russian, and one inSwedish. (The best are 
Berger’s ‘‘Schachproblem,” Loyd’s ‘Chess 
Strategy,” and Klett’s “«Schachprobleme.”) 
Besides these there are large miscellaneous 
collections in English, German, French, and 
Danish, published during the last forty years, 
and many others, notably one in Italian from 
1512 and one in Spanish from 1497. 


Problem No. 152. 

White: K—Q R 6; Q—K B sq.; R—-Q 
Kt7; B—QKt8; Kts—Q B6 and Q3; P 
—K 4. Black: K—K 3; Q—K Raq. ; R— 
K R 2; B—K B2; Kts—Q Baq. andQR5; 
P—K Kt3. Mate in two moves, 


Problem No. 153. 

White: K—K Kt sq.; Q—K R 4; Bs— 
K6 and K Kt 5; Ps—Q Kt 2 and 5, K2, 
K B5, and K Kt 4. Black: K—Q 5; B— 
QR4; Kt—K B8; Ps—K5 and Q Kt3. 
Mate in three moves. 


_ HO —___ 


Correspondence. 


i 


| 


J. COLLEY.—There is no reason why Willesden paper 

should not do for the hulls of model yachts, but you 
will require a good many sections to keep your 
curves true. For prices of the paper apply to the 
Willesden Paper Works, Willesden, N.W. 


WH. FRIcKRR.—Take your friends to the Natural His 
tory Museum at South Kensington, and let them see 
the tortoises for themselves, 


J. J. Hunt, —The weight of the apparatus would be so 

much extra to begin with; and the pressure would 
have to be increased so rapidly.that the ordinary 
means would be of no use, Sce the opening chapters 
of The Clipper of the Clouds.” 


H._E. BARHAM.—The “Nottingham Style of Float 
Fishing,” price two shillings, published by Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. It is by W. Martin. 


RELIGIOUS.—There is a Koran, price two shillings, in 


Klett, Valle, Pearson, Taylor, Collins. Loyd, | 


the Chandos Classics, 


obtainable from any book- 
seller, 


J. DAvIRs.—The materials would cost you about s 
shilling. You could get the phosphorus from any 
chemical appliance seller, if not from the di 
from whom you get the olive-oil. We reprint sour 
cutting, as it will probably, as you aay, be welcomed. 
“Take a thin glass vial; about half-fll it with fine 
olive-oll ; then drop into it a plece of phosphorus the 
size of a bean; now place the bottle in boiling hot 

* water until the oil is quite hot; shake It now and 
then, and the phosphorus will dissolve; keep the 
vial well corked, then let it get cold. ‘Whenever 
you want a little moonshine, take the cork out of 
the bottle, shake the ofl, and there will be light!” 


Davip T.—All the innings made by the batsman 
count, although all the side may not have been re 
quired. When a match is won by ten wickets, the 
two men who had to go in for the second intiugs , 
heve the runs they made taken into the ay 
and then ‘‘not outs” are treated the same as 
“not out” for the last wicket in the first ionings— + 
that is to say, they do not affect the divisor. Take ° 
all the Tuns, and divide by the number of completed 

mings. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK.—The case of the two suns seen by 
you on the 15th of August was noticed at the time in 
the newspapers. The cause is mach the same as 
that of halos, for which see any book on meteor 
ology. 


BEEHIVE.—1. For the price of bees, write to Mess. 
George Neighbour and Sons, High Holborn (comer 
of Southampton Street, W.c.). 2. London Bridge was 
built in 1324-1827, 


P. A. H. (Devon.)—1. See our articles on making bird- 
cages in the parts for March and April, 188. 
2. Never keep a bird in a room where he cannot 
get the direct light. 


8. Moork.—Set your drawings with a weak solution of 
collodion. 

—1. You should apply to the Consul for the 
U tates, 12, St. Helen's Place, Bishopsgate 
Street, E.c. If there is any information to be got he 
will put you in the way to obtain ft. 2. If the will 
was proved at Somerset House, and you know about 
the year of the death, there would be no difficulty in 
fluding it. The search costs a shilling, 


JUMPING BUNNY. — 1, Try Sylvanus Thompson's 
“Mannal of Electricity,” published by Macmillan 
and Co. 2. Neither cold nor heat can last unless the 
cause is continuous. Artificial temperatures must 
be kept up by artificial means, or they would become 
the same as the temperature of the surrounding air. 


PicTOR.—The lead from the pencil will start a change 
of colour in the paint. If you cannot use a porte- 
crayon try the charcoal in cedar cases. Use the 
lake ; it is the most useful colour, and it is perma- 
nent. 


F. J. Dawson.—You can have all the parts of the 
third and fourth volumes ; but the coloured plates 
of the second and third volumes, and the indexes of 
all back volumes except the seveath and. eighth, are 
now out of print. 


J. F. KnicHT.—1. You can buy any Act of Parliament 
for a few pence at the Queen's Printers, Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fetter 
Lane. 2. It depends on the local bye-lawa, 


Royal LEIGH ScHoot.—For patent leather boots that 
are wearing shabby you should use Nubian blacking, 
or the reviver sold by nearly all boutmakers, 


ATHLETE. — You should get one of the programmes 
from the Young Men's Christian Association, 186, 
Aldersgate Street. There are in connection with 
that Association a cricket club, rowing club, cycling 
club, lawn-tennis club, and swimming club, besides 
the gymnasium. You’ should call, or write to the 
secretary. 


AFRICA.—You should apply direct to the secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, F.c, 


O. KESSEBRING.—1. Yew is the best. 2. Why not have 
a string sent you? Mr. Andrew Gordon, of Archer's 
Hall, Edinburgh, would send you his price list on 
epplication. 


PHESTIVRUS.—There {s no law compelling carriages to 
carry lighted lamps at night, but there ought to be. 
Such things are left to by-laws, which vary in diffe- 
rent districts, and are never held io much respect. 


IN THE MINORITY.—Over long distances the man will 
always beat the horse. The feats on horseback are 
done by changing horses, Never mind the majority ; 
it is very often wrong. . 

PROMETHEVS and FRED RYLEY.—A book on “The 
Indian Civil Service” is now published by Mesars. 
Cassell. To it you should refer for the latest infor- 
mation. 


G. E. 8.—Read our articles on Photography in the 
latter half of last volume. 


E. Boota.—You should unlnce the football, and stick 
a square of sheet indiarubber over the hole with 
elastic glue. It is not always you can do this; but 
you can take it to the shop to be set right if you 
fail. 


F. BERTRAND.—1. You will find a cheap graph in > 

393. 2 You must buy the black ink; for oth 
colours use Judson’s aniline dyes. 3. Rub the Paint 
off the glass with naphtha; but do it by day light, 


and be careful of fire. 
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A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. ASE 
CHAPTER XII.—KIDNAPPING. 
paz Rim£017T, despite his unus y labours of the past | 


evening, rose promptly whe ker knocked at his door at 
six o'clock, and arrayed himself once more in his flannels, 


“A sack was suddenly thrown over his head from behind.” 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


The storm of the night which had 


turbed Jetireys and his dog five mi 

y had not spread as far as Wildtree, 
and the carly summer sun was already 
hot as he sallied forth with his water- 
proof over one arm and his dozen ash 
sticks under the other in the direction of 
the river. 

Kennedy at the lodge was considerably 
astonished to be awakened by a shower 
of gravel against his window, and to 
perceive, on looking out, the young 
master in full fishing order standing 
below. 

“Kennedy, Appleby’s going to leave 
some things here for me about twelve 
o'clock. Mind you're in, and wait till I 
come for them. And if Raby comes, tell 
her IJ] be up about then ; tell her not to 
go away.” 

“Do you want me down at the river, 
sir 1” asked the old keeper. 

“No, keep away; and don’t let any 
one else come below Rodnet Bridge.” 
With which injunction the youthful man 
of science went on his way, leaving 
Kennedy to shake his head and wonder 
what little game the young master was 
up to now. 

Percy plodded on a couple of miles 
down the stream, considerably beyond 
the park boundaries, till he reached 
Rodnet Bridge, under which the moun- 
tain torrent slipped in a swift deep 
stream. Just below the bridge, among 
the trees which crowded down to the 
water’s edge, was a little hut used by the 
Wildtree keepers for depositing their 
haskets and nets, but now appropriated 
by the young heir of Wildtree for far 
more pnportant purposes. It was here, 
in fact, that during the last two days he 
had conceived and begun to put into 
practice the never-betore-heard-of — in- 
vention of a machine for enabling a 
swimmer to swim up-stream at the rate 
of eight to ten miles an hour ! 

The floor was strewn with pieces of 
cork and whalebone and_ sticks, the 
material evidently of his first abortive 
etforts. Here also lay on the window- 
ledge a well-worn copy of the “ Boy’s 
Toy Maker” anda “Handbook to Natural 
Philosophy” open at the article on 
“ Levers.” A few empty paint-pots ina 
corner carried the owner back to the 
remote days last weck when he had been 
full of his project for making mankind 
invisible, while the relics of some long- 
decayed fireworks reminded him of a 
still more ancient prolect for catching 
fish with explosive flies. 

Perey’s recent career had been made 
up of a large number of magnificent 
projects, admirable in every respect but 
one, They never quite came off. Just 
as they neared Poricetion they “gave 
out,” and something new took their 
place. 

It would be treason, however, to hint 
that the “anti-current swimmer” was 
ever likely to give out. There certainly 
seemed no signs of it in the manner in 
which the inventor set about his task that 
morning. He had been provident enough 
to bring some sindwiches in his pockets 

(provided at. the last moment by the 
much enduring Walker), and on the 
strength of these he laboured half the 
morning. [t would puzzle me to explain 
on what scientific principle the wonder- 
ful apparatus was laid down, what mix 
ture eecr the wing of a bird, the tail 
of aftish, and the screw of a steamer it 
embodied. Inever W25 good at mechanics, 


{his teeth on the 


and certainly Percy Rimbolt's mechanics | it’s sone of the Rugby fellows come 


were such as it is given but to few to 
follow. 

Suffice it to say that by eleven o'clock 
the structure had reached a critical 
stage, and stood still for want of the 
cork which Appleby had been charged to 
procure. 

‘The day was hot, and an hour at least 
must elapse before the messenger could 
return from Overstone. Percy therefore 
improved the shining hour by a bathe in 
the clear stream, with whose depths he 
was evidently familiar. He made no 
attempt, pending the completion of the 
machine, to oppose the switt current, but 
diving into it from the bridge, allowed 
himself luxuriously to be carried down 
into the shallows a hundred yards below, 
and without even the trouble of swim- 
ming. This refreshing performance ended, 
he returned to the hut and dressed. 

He was in the act of locking the door 
preparatory to his journey up to Ken- 
nedy’s Lodge, when a sack was suddenly 
thrown over his head from behind, and 
next moment he found himself pinned to 
the ground in the clutches of two men. 

Before he was well aware of what had 
happened, his feet were tied together and 
his arms firmly lashed to his sides. The 
sack was lifted from his mouth, but not 
long enough to enable him to shout, for a 


gag was roughly forced between his teeth ; | 


and then, while one of his captors held his 
head, the other bandaged his eyes so com- 


pletely that, had he not known it, he, d 


could not have told whether it was mid- 
day or midnight. 

Thus, in alinost less time than it takes 
to narrate it, in broad daylight, and on 
the borders of his own father’s estate, 
the unfortunate Percy was made captive 
without so much ving able to give an 
alarm or to see tl es of hi 


floor of his own hut, by the side, oh, cruel 
fate ! of his own machine, and there left to 
work out any number of problems which 
might occur to him during the next six 
hours ; while his custodians, having care- 
fully padlocked the door, retired to a 
respectful distance among the trees, 
where they could smoke their pipes in 
peace, and at the same time keep an eye 
on the approaches to their young ward's 
dungeon. 

It did not take Percy many minutes to 
convince himself that any attempt to 
struggle or extricate himself from his 
bonds would be libour thrown away. 
His captors were evidently well up to 
their business, and there was no wrigglin; 
out of their neatly-tied bonds. Nor did 
the onslaught which the boy made with 
ag result in anything 
but disaster. It loosened at least two 
of his teeth and gave him during the 
remainder of the day considerable pain 
in some of the others. As to his eyes, he 
rubbed his forehead and the side of his 
head on the floor in the hopes of shifting 
the bandage, but all in vain. He got it 
over his ears as well as his eyes for his 
pains, and could scarcely hear a sound. 

After this he lay still and meditated 
somewhat as follows : 

_ “All up with the machine! I wonder 
if Appleby will come to look for me? 
What an ass Kennedy will be if he tells 
him not. Perhaps Raby cancome. What 
good could she do? “That cork would 
have finished it up beautifully. I expect 
it’s all smashed up now, I felt something 
go when I was rolling over. I wonder if 


ilants. | 
He was deposited comfortably on the ' 


down here fora lark?) It can’t be any 
of our inen. Cool cheek locking me up 
here with my own key. Of course no 
one will think of looking in when they 
see it locked. They know I keep it 
locked and couldn’t lock myself in. I 
wonder how long I'll lie here? I suppose 
a fellow would starve in about two days. 
Anyhow this beastly gag will spoil the 
shape of my mouth for ever. I wish I 
cotta get to sleep to pass the time 
There's twelve o'clock striking at Over- 
stone Church. Appleby will have left 
the things up at the lodge by now, and 
perhaps Raby will be hanging about. 
dang that fly on my nose!” 

Here the captive was obliged to roll 
over on the irritated member and rub it 
on the floor in order to dispossess the 
cowardly tormentor. 

“I wonder if that machine would have 
worked after all? The job would be to 
make it feather under water. I should 
have had to get some cog-wheels. Bother 
it all, who on earth is it has come and 
stuck me here? I don’t see what good it 
can be to them. If it’s Walker wont 
there be a row! Wont mother make 
him sit up for it! Of course they'll 
be looking all over the place at dinner. 
time, and that humbug Walker is sure tc 
pretend to be jolly active. Whew, wh: 
a shine therell be! Won't Raby cry 
and the pater, poor old pater, what : 
vind it will be for him to turn out a 
ead of night and scour about here 
They'll make up their minds I’m drowne! 
Mother's sure to say it’s that. What ; 
time the fishes will have while they'r 
dragging! Then that old genius Ken 
nedy will tell them how the last thing 
said that he wasn’t to let_any on 
come down below the bridge. That'lla 
tell, Then I suppose, after giving 1 

plenty of time to go off the hooks, they 

Took in here. Heigho ! they won't not 
the machine. Wretched machine! 11 
sick of it. Hillo, what's that ?” 

It might be anything. It might beh 
captors coming to peep in and see th 
he was safe; it might be Appleby r 
turning sulkily from his errand 3 it mig! 
he a rat accustomed to have the run 
the place, and resenting the present u 
warrantable intrusion. Whatever it w: 
it was not a rescue, and poor Percy cc 
sequently felt very uninterested. 

Ns the afternoon went on the s 
slanted its rays cruelly through the lit 
skylight on to the spot where he lay, a 
the lies, attracted by the rare chan 
swarmed in under the door aud throv 
the cracks to make merry with their 
fenceless victim. Had the sun bs 
seven times as hot, or the flies venom: 
and deadly, he would have preferred 
for it would have shortened his mis 
considerably. 

When at last the sun got across 
window and left him at pence, he - 
scarcely in a position to appreciate 
mercies. 

Not long after the distant Overst 
chimes had sounded four, his — he 
(about the only unfettered portion 
him) leapt to his mouth as he heard 
name called in Raby’s voice otts 
Nor was his the only heart whom 1 
cheery sound caused to palpitate. 
two watchers in the wood above heng 
and prepared to decamp at a mome 
notice should the girl display any ut 
curiosity as to the contents of the lu 

But she did not. Sho was used to 


179 


ing it padlocked, and to listening in vain 
for an answer to her call. Percy was 
evidently abroad, probably waiting for 

her up at Kennedy’s lodge. So she hur- 
ried back. As soon as she had disappeared 
beyond the bridge, the two men.put their 
pipes into their pockets. : 

“Tf they’ve begun looking for him we'd 
best sheer off, Corporal.” 

“That’s right,” replied Corparal—‘ at 
once. 

Whereupon they descended from their 
perches, and, having looked carefully up 
and down, unlocked the dungeon door. 

Their prisoner was lying so still and 
motionless that for an instant they had 
their misgivings as to whether the 
had not been a trifle too much for 
respiration. But a moment's examination 
satisfied them the boy was alive, much to 
their relief. 

The sack was once more brought into 
requisition, and turned out to be a good 
deal larger than it looked, for it was 
found quite roomy enough to accommo- 
date the whole of the person of Percy 
Rimbolt, who in this dignified retreat 
quitted the scene of his labours on the 
hack of one of his captors. The hut having 
heen once more carefully padlocked, the 
marty travelled at least a mile into the 
depths of the lonely woods, where at least 
there was no lack of shade and seclusion. 

Percy was deposited somewhat uncere- 
moniously on the ground and left in the 
«ck (with just sufficient aperture in the 
gion of the nose to allow of respiration) 
some hours more, unheeded by his 
stodians except when he attempted to 
ove or roll over, on which occasions he 
vas sharply reminded of his duty to his 
xmpany by an unceremonious kick. 

“Id sooner have been in the hut,” 
ueditated he, after a specially vigorous 
epetition of this polite attention. “I 
su't make out how I hang on so long; 1 
ught to have been smothered or choked 
ours ago by rights. Raby might have 
‘ed to get in or look in. Of course, she 
‘ouldn’t guess what was up; girls never 
9! There’ll be the usual scour for me 
sing on now, I suppose. No one will 
ox up here—in this vile sack. Fancy 
ming to this—a filthy potato- sack! 
hat would mother say ? 4 don’t. much 
ve what they’re going to do, only if they 
*zoing to eat me or kill me I wish to 
wdness they’d begin! My arms and 
are not worth having, they’reso jolly 
amped. It must be nearly eight o'clock. 
welve hours since I ate those sand- 
I wonder if I shall hear eight 
nke to-morrow morning 4 Guess not. 
~gho! I’m fagged out !” 

{ere the poor fellow, despite an ad- 
cnitory kick from without, rolled over 

to his back and groaned as best he 
tld behind and round the gag. 

“me time later—it may have been an 

‘ur or two, or only five minutes—he was 

‘are of aconversation taking place out- 

le his sack. 

~ Risky,” said one voice. 

“More risky not to do it,” said the 

her. “What use would he be if he was 

jeav’unt Besides, how are weto carry 

all that way ?” 

~All right, have it your way,” said the 
y- 


her, sar 


Then Pe 
verdi 
‘ing his head. 

“Young feller,” said the gruffer of the 
' voices, “do you want your throat 


was conscious of some one 
the mouth of the sack and un- 
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tion of such a desire. 

“ Do you want your tongue cut out?” 
suming anxiety in that direction. 

“Then you won’t move a step or speak 
that?” 

The boy nodded ; he did mark it. 

Ag 
was taken from his mouth, and he fk 
himself hauled out of the ignominious 

“A drink !” he gasped. 

“There he goes; I said he'd do it. 

Poor blindfolded Percy could only wave 
his head appealingly. e would sooner 
back between his teeth. His captors let 
him off this once, and one of them untied 
cramped to attempt to make any use of 
this partial liberty, even had he been so 
the ground. 

“Give him a drink,” said one of the 
cup of delicious water held to his parched 
lips, reviving him as if by magic. A few 
betweea his lips; these he swallowed 
painfully, for his jaws were stiff and 
gotten their cunning: However, when 
the meal was over he felt better, and 
hour or two had he been allowed. 

But this was no part of his captors’ 

onds to indulge any such luxurious 
craving. Overstone Church had already 
hour at the mountain shed. 

“Get up and step out,” said one of 
feet. 

“ All very well,” said Percy to piniselh, 


Percy shook his head in mild depreca- 

Once more Percy disclaimed any con- 
a word unless youre told. Do you mark 

Thereupon, much to his relief, the 
sack. 
Clap the Bag on ain.” 
have his throat cut than feel that gag 
the cords from his legs. He was too 
minded, and sunk down half fainting to 
voices ; and in a moment or two he felt a 
coarse pieces of bread were also thrust 
aching, and his teeth had almost for- 
would gladly have slept upon it for an 
programme. They had not relaxed his 
sounded eleven, and they were due in an 
them, pulling the boy roughly to his 
as he stumbled forward on his cramp 


limbs ; “ they’ll have to give mea \g up 
if they want me to go the pace. Where 
are we going to next, I'd like to know?” 

“Come, stir yourself,” said the man 
again, accompanying his words by a 
rough shake. 

Percy responded by toppling over on 
his face. He who knew the way toswim 
against stream ten miles an hour was just 
now unable to walk half a dozen paces on 
solid ground. 

“Best shove him in the sack again,” 
growled the other man, 

The bare mention of that sack startled 

oor Percy to his feet. If he might only 
fave spoken he could so easily have ex- 
plained the trifling difficulty which pre- 
vented his “stepping out.” As it was, all 
he could do was to struggle forward 
bravely for a few more paces and then 
again fall. The men seemed to perceive 
that there was something more than 
mere playfulness in this twice-repeated 
performance, and solved the ditticulty 
ee clutching him one under each arm, 
and materially assisting his progress by 
dragging him. 

Any of Percy’s acquaintances would 
have Seen greatly shocked had they been 
privileged to witness this triumphal mid- 
night progress across the moors; his 
dragging legs feebly trying to imitate the 
motions of walking, but looking much 
more like kneeling, his head dropped for- 
ward on his chest, his shoulders elevated 
by the grip of his conductors under his 


pinioned arms, and his eyes bandaged as 
never @ blind-man’s-buff could bind them. 

It was a long, weary march, that ; but 
to Percy it was luxury compared with 
the morning among the flies on the hut 
floor. His conductors settled into a jog- 
trot, which the light weight of the boy 
did not much impede; and Percy, finding 
the motion not difficult, and on the whole 
soothing, dropped off into a half doze, 
which greatly assisted in passing the 
time. 

At length, however, he became aware 


of a halt and a hurried consultation 
between his captors. 
“Ts he there? Whistle!” 


Corporal gave a low whistle, which 
after a second or two was answered from 
the hillside. 

“That’s all right !” said the other, in 
tones of relief. “See anything of the cart?” 

Corporal peered round in the darkness. 

“Yes—all right down there.” 


“Come on, then. Keep your eyeon Jim, 
though—he’s a mighty hand at going 
more than his share.” 


“Trust me,” growled Corporal. 

Then Percy felt himself seized again 
and dragged forward. 

In about five minutes they halted 
again and the whistle was repeated. 

The answer came from close at hand 
this time. 

“ All square ?” whispered Corporal. 

“Yes!” replied a new indistinct voice 
—‘ come on. 

“Jim’s screwed again,” said the other 
man, “I can tell it by his voice ; there’s 
no trusting him. Come on.” 

They had moved forward half a dozen 
steps more, when Corporal suddenly 
found his head enveloped in a sack—a 
counterpart of his own—while at the 
same moment the other man was borne 
to the ground with a great dog's fangs 
buried in his neckcloth. 


“ Hold him,” called Jeffreys to the dog, 
as he himself applied his energies to the 
subjugation of the struggling Corporal. 

It was no easy task. But Jeffreys, lad 
as he was, was a young Samson, and had 
his man ata disadvantage. For Corporal 
entangled with the sack and unprepared 
for the sudden onslaught, staggered back 
and fell ; and before he could struggle to 
his feet Jeffreys was on him, almost 
throttling him. 

It was no time for polite fighting. If 
Jeffreys did not throttle his man, his man, . 
as he perfectly well knew, would do more 
than throttle him. So he held on like 
grim death, till Corporal, half smothered 
by the sack and half choked by his as- 
sailant’s clutch, howled for quarter. 

Then for the first time Jefireys felt 
decidedly perplexed. If he let Corporal 
1 go, Corporal, not being a man of honour, 
{ might turn on him and make mincemeat 
of him. If, on the other hand, he called 
the dog off the other man to hold alee 
ral, while he bound him captive, the other 
man might abuse his opportunity in a 
like manner. ‘The boy was evidently too 
exhausted to take any part in the en- 
counter. What could he do? 

After turning the matter over, he 
decided that Julius was the most compe- 
tent individual to settle the business. 
The dog was having a very easy time 
with the abject villain over whom he was 
mounting guard, and could well under- 
take a little more than he had at present 
on his hands. 

“Fetch him here, Julius,” called Jef- 
freys, giving Corporal an additional grip: 
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“come here, you fellow, along with the 
» 


‘he fellow had nothing for it but to 
obey ; and in a couple of minutes he was 
lying across the body of Corporal, while 

ulius stood fiercely over them both. 

“Come here, boy,” called Jeffreys next 
to Percy; “let me take off those cords.” 
Percy groped his way to him. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
he gasped. 


Jeffreys and Percy between them lashed 
first his wrists together, and then his 
elbows tightly to his sides. Then they 
secured his feet and knees in the same 
manner. 

“He'll do—let him go, Julius,” and 
prisoner No. 1 was rolled over to make 
room for No. 2 to undergo a similar pro- 
cess of pinioning. 

It was fortunate that the hay-cart below, 
of which and its owner Jeffreys and Julius 


se you ; and if you’re half a man | had already taken possession at their 
you'll help me tie up these brutes. Come | leisure, had been liberally provided with 
on—watch them there, Julius. Whyyou’re | cord, or their supply would have been 


blindfolded too, and how frightfully | inadequate to the strain put upon it. 


tight you’re corded !” 

“T’ve been like that since twelve 
o'clock.” 

A few moments sufficed to unfasten 
the captive’s arms and clear his eyes. 

“Now you,” said Jeffreys, indicating 
the topmost of Julius’ captives with his 


toe, “ put your hands behind your back!” | 


The fellow obeyed hurriedly, he had 
had quite enough of Julius’ attentions 
already to need more. 


At last, however, Corporal andhisfriend 
were as securely tied upas they themselves 
could have done it, and dragged into the 
shed. It was pitch dark,and the neither of 


them at first perceived a third occupant 


| of the tenement in the person of their fel- 


low-conspirator, who was lying bound like 
themselves on the floor, where for an 


‘hour at least he had been enjoying the 


meditation. 


sweets of solitar 
v said Jeffreys, when his 


“Now, Julius, 


three guests were duly deposited, “you'll 
have to watch them here till I come 
back. Hold your tongues, all of you, or 
Julius will trouble you. Watch them, 
good dog, and stay here.” 

“ Now,” said he to the boy, when they 
found themselves outside, “what's your 
name?” 

“ Percy Rimbolt.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Wildtree Towers, five miles away.” 

“We can be there in an hour. We 
may as well use this cart, which was 
meant to drive you in another direction. 
Can you walk to it, or shall I carry yout” 

Percy, as one in a dream, walked the 
short distance, leaning on his rescuers 
arm. Then, deposited on the soft hay, 
too weary to trouble himself how he got 
there or who this new guardian might 
be, he drop off into an exhausted 
sleep, from which he was only aroused by 
the sound of his parents’ voices as the 
cart pulled up at the door of Wildtree 
Towers, 

(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” “The Boy Captain,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE BALLOONISTS REFUSE TO BE CONVINCED. 


A meal would commit them to nothing.” 


Ue President of the Weldon Institute | allow any of their very natural amaze- 


was stu 


astonished, But neither of them would 


fied ; his companion was | ment to be visible. 


The valet Frycollin did not conceal his 


| guests, not to say his prisoners. 


terror at finding himself borne through 
space on such a machine, and he took no 
pains whatever to hide it. i 

The suspensory screws were rapidly 
spinning overhead. Fast as they were 
going, they would have to triple thei: 
sp if the Albatross was to ascend t: 
higher zones. The two propellers wer 
running very easily and driving the shi 
at about eleven knots an hour. 

As they leaned over the rail the passen 
gers of the Albatross could perceive 
long sinueus liquid ribbon which mear 
dered like a mere brook through a varie 
country amid the gleaming of man 
lagoons obliquely struck by the rays ¢ 
the sun. The brook was a river, one ‘ 
the most important in that countr 
Along its left bank was a chain of mou 
tains extending out of sight. 

“ And will you tell us where we are’ 
asked Uncle Prudent, in a voice trew 
lous with anger. 

“I have nothing to teach yot 
answered Robur. 

“And will you tell us where we a 
going 1” said Bhil Evans, 

“Through space.” 

“And how long will that last 7” 

“Until it ends.” 

“Are we going round the world 
asked Phil Evans, ironically. 

“Further than that,” said Robur. 

“ And if this voyage does not suit us 
asked Uncle Prudent. 

“Tt will have to suit you.” 

That is a foretaste of the nature of 
relations that were to obtain betwi 
the master of the Albatross end 

estly he wished to give them time 
cool down, to admire the marvellous 
paratus which was bearing them throt 
the air, and doubtless to compliment. 
inventor. And so he went otf to 
other end of the deck, leaving tl 
to examine the arrangement of the - 
chinery and the management of the s 
or to give their whole attention to 
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landscape which was unrolling beneath 


em. 

“Uncle Prudent,” said Evans, “unless 
Tam mistaken we are flying over Central 
Canada. That river in the north-west is 
the Saint Lawrence. That town we are 
leaving behind is Quebec.” 

It was indeed the old city of Champ- 
lain, whose zinc roofs were shining like 
reflectors inthe sun. The Albatross must 
thus have reached the forty-sixth degree 
of north latitude, and thus was explained 
the premature advance of the day with 
the abnormal prolongation of the dawn. 

“Yes,” said Phil Evans, “there is the 
town in its amphitheatre, the hill with 
its citadel, the Gibraltar of North 
America. There are the cathedrals. 
There is the Custom House with its dome 
surmounted by the British flag !” 

Phil Evans had not finished before the 
Panedinn city began to slip into the dis- 

nee, 

The clipper entered a zone of light 
clouds, which gradually shut off the view 
of the ground. 

Robur, seeing that the president and 
secretary of the Weldon Institute had 
directed their attention to the external 
arrangements of the Albatross, walked up 
to them and said, 

“Well, gentlemen, do you believe in 
the possibility of aerial locomotion by 
machines heavier than air?” 

It would have been difficult not to 
succumb to the evidence. But Uncle 
Prudent and Phil Evans did not reply. 

.“You are silent,” continued the en- 
neer. “Doubtless hunger makes you 
umb! But if I undertook to carry you 
through the air, I did not think of feed- 
ing you on such a rly nutritive 
fluid. Your first breakfast is waiting for 


you.” 
As Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans 
were feeling the pai 


ngs of hunger some- 
what keenly they ‘did not care to stand 
upon ceremony. A meal would commit 
them to nothing ; and when Robur put 
them back on the ground they could 
resume full libert; of action. 

And so they followed into a small 

ining-room in the aftermost house. 
There they found a well-laid table at 
which they could take their meals during 
the voyage. There were different pre- 
serves ; and, among other things, was a 
sort of bread sis of equal parts of 
flour and meat reduced to powder and 
worked together with a little lard, which 
boiled in water made excellent soup ; and 
there were rashers of fried ham ; and for 
drink there was tea. 

Neither had Frycollin been forgotten. 
He was taken forward, and there found 
some strong soup made of this bread. 
In truth, he had to be very hungry to eat 
atall, for his jaws shook with fear, and 
almost refused to work. 

“If it was to break!—if it was to 
break !” said the unfortunate negro. 

Hence continual faintings. Only 
think! A fall of over four thou- 
sand feet, which would smash him to 
a jelly! 

An_hour afterwards Uncle Prudent 
«nd Phil Evans appeared on the deck. 
Robur was no longer there. At the stern 
the man at the wheel in his glass cage. 
his eyes fixed on the compass, followe: 
‘mperturbably without hesitation the 
route given by the engineer. 

As for the rest of the crew, breakfast 
probably kept them from their posts. 


machinery, went from one house to the 
other. 
If the speed of the ship was great the 


Luckily Phil Evans had visited the 
chief towns of Canada, and_could recog- 
nise them without asking Robur. After 


Tom Turner. 


two colleagues could only estimate it | 
imperfectly, for the Albatross had passed 
through the cloud zone which the sun | 
showed some four thousand feet below. 

“T can hardly believe it,” said Phil 
Evans. 

“Don’t believe it!” said Uncle Pru- | 
dent. And going to the bow they looked | 
out towards the western horizon. 

“ Another town !” said Phil Evans. | 

“Do you recognise it?” 

“Yes ! It seems to me to be Montreal.” | 

“Montreal? But we only left Quebec 
two hours ago !” 

“That proves that we must be going at 
a speed of seventy-five miles an hour. 

Such was the speed of the aeronef ; 
and if the passengers were not incon- 
venienced by it, it was because they were 
going with the wind. In a calm such 
speed would have been difficult and it 
would have sunk to that of an express. 
In a head wind it vould have been 
impossible to bear it. 

hil Evans was not mistaken. Below 
the Albatross appeared Montreal, easily 
recognisable by the Victoria Bridge, a 
tubular bridge thrown over the St. 
rence like the railway viaduct over the 
Venice lagoon. Soon they could dis- 


tinguish its wide streets, its huge shops, | 


its palatial banks, its cathedral, recently 
built on the model of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and then Mount Royal, which commands 


-\n assistant engineer, examining the 


aw- | 


Montreal they passed Ottawa, whose falls, 
seen from above, looked like a vast caul- 
dron in ebullition throwing off masses of 
steam with grand effect. 

“There is the Parliament House.” 

And he pointed out a sort of Nurem- 
berg toy planted on a hill top. This toy 
with its polychrome architecture_resem- 
bled the Houses of Parliament in London 
muchas the Montreal cathedral resembles 
St. Peter’s at Rome. But that was of no 
consequence ; there could be no doubt it 
was Ottawa. 

Soon the city faded off towards the 
horizon, and formed but a luminous spot 
on the ground. 

It was almost two hours before Robur 
appeared. His mate, Tom Turner, ac- 
companied him. He said only three 
| words. These were transmitted to the 
two assistant-engineers in the fore and 
| aft engine-houses. At a sign the helms- 
/man changed the direction of the Alba- 
tross a couple of points to the south-west ; 
at the same time Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans felt that a greater speed had been 
given to the propellers. 

In fact, the speed had been doubled, 
and now surpassed anything that had 
ever been attained by terrestrial engines. 
Torpedo-boats do their twenty-two knots 
jan hour: railway trains do their sixty 
;miles an hour; the ice-hoats on the 
| frozen Hudson do their sixty-five miles 


the city and forms a magnificent park. 


an hour ; a machine built by the Patter- 
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son company, with a cogged wheel, has 
done its eighty ; and another locomotive 
between Trenton and Jersey has done its 
eighty-four. 

Sue the Albatross, at full speed, could 
do her hundred and twenty miles an 
hour, or 176 feet per second. This speed 
is that of the storm which tears up trees 
by the roots. It is the mean speed of the 
carrier pigeon, and is only surpassed by 
the flight of the swallow (220 feet per 
second) and that of the swift (274 feet 
per second). 

In a word, as Robur had said, the Alba- 
tross, by using the whole force of her 
screws, could make the tour of the globe 
an two hundred hours, or less than eight 

jays. 

Is it necessary to say so? The phe- 
nomenon whose appearance had so much 
puzzled the peo, ie of both worlds was 
the aeronef of the engineer. The trum- 
pet which blared its startling fanfares 
through the air was that of the mate, 
Tom Turner. The flag planted on the 
chief monuments of Europe, Asia, Ame- 
rica, was the flag of Robur the Con- 
queror and his Albatross. 

And if up to then the engineer had 
taken many procutions against bein; 
recognised, if by preference he travelled 
at night, clearing the way with his elec- 
tric hghts, and during the day vanishin, 
into the zones above the clouds, he seemed 
now to have no wish to keep his secret 
hidden. And if he had come to Phila- 
delphia and presented himself at the 
meeting of the Weldon Institute, was it 
not that they might share in his pro- 
digious discovery, and convince ‘qua pacto 
the most incredulous? 

We know how he had been received, 
and we see what reprisals he had taken 
on the president and secretary of the 
said club. 

Again did Robur approach his pri- 
soners, who affected to be in no way 
surprised at what they saw, of what had 
succeeded in spite of them. Evidently 
beneath the cranium of these two Anglo- 
Saxon heads there was a thick crust of 
obstinacy, which would not be easy to 
remove. 

On his part, Robur did not seem to 
notice anything particular, and coolly 
continued the conversation which he had 
begun two hours before. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “you ask your- 
selves doubtless if this apparatus, so mar- 
vellously adapted for aerial locomotion, 
is susceptible of receiving greater speed. 
It is not worth while to conquer space if 
we cannot devour it. I wanted the air 
to be a solid support to me, and it is. I 
saw that to struggle against the wind I 
must be stronger than the wind, and I 
am. I had no need of sails to drive me, 


nor oars nor wheels to push me, nor rails 
to give me n faster road. Air is what I 
wanted, that was all. Air surrounds me 
as it surrounds the submarine boat, and 
in it my propellers act like the screws of 
a steamer. That is how I solved the 

roblem of aviation. That is what a bal- 
loon will never do, nor will any machine 
that is lighter than air.” 

Silence, absolute, on the part of the 
colleagues, which did not for a moment | 
disconeert the engineer. He contented 
himself with a half smile, and continued 
in his interrogative style, 

“Perhaps you ask if to this power of ! 
the Albatross to move horizontally there 
is added an equal power of vertical 
movement—in a word, if, when, we visit 
the higher zones of the atmosphere, we 
can compete with an aerostat? Well, I 
should not advise you to enter the Go-a- | 
head against her !” 

The two colleagues shrugged their 
shoulders. That was probably what the 
engineer was waiting for. 

Robur made a sign. The propelling 
screws immediately stop ed, nad after 
running for a mile the Toatross pulled 
up, motionless. 

At a second gesture from Robur the 
suspensory helices revolved at a speed | 
that can only be compared to that of a 
siren in acoustical experiments. Their 
f-r-r-r-r rose nearly an octave in the | 
scale of sound, diminishing gradually in 
intensity as the air became more rarefied, 
and the machine rose vertically, like a | 
lark singing his song in space. 

“Master! Master!” shouted Frycol- ' 
lin. “See that it doesn’t break !” 

A smile of disdain was Robur’s only | 
reply. In a few minutes the Albatross 
had attained a height of 8,700 feet, and 
extended the range of vision by seventy 
miles, the barometer having fallen 480 
millimetres. 

Then the Albatross descended. The | 
diminution of the pressure in high alti-: 
tudes leads to the diminution of the! 
oxygen in the air, and consequently on | 
the blood. ‘This has been the cause of | 
several serious accidents which have | 
happened to aeronauts, and Robur saw | 
no reason to run any risk. 

The Albatross thus returned to the: 
height she seemed to prefer, and her 
propellers beginning again, drove her off 
to the south-west. 

“ Now, sirs, if that is what you wanted 
you can reply.” 

Then, leaning over the rail, he remained 
absorbed in contemplation. 

When he raised his head the president 
and secretary of the Weldon Institute 
stood by his side. 

“Engineer Robur,” said Uncle Prudent, 


1 


in vain endeavouring to control himself, 


“we have nothing to ask about what you 
seem to believe, but we wish to ask you 
a question which we think you would do 
well to answer.” 

“ Speak.” 

“ By what right did you attack us in 
Philadelphia _in Fairmont Park? By 
what right did you shut us up in that 
prison? By what right have you brought 
us against our will on board this flying 
machine ?” 

“And by what right, Messieurs Bal- 
loonists, did you insult and threaten me 
in your club in such a way that I am 
astonished I came out of it alive?” 

“To ask is not to answer,” said Phil 
Evans, “and I repeat, by what right?” 

“Do you wish to know?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Well, by the right of the strongest !” 

“That is cynical.” 

“But it is true.” 

“And for how long, citizen engineer,” 
asked Uncle Prudent, who was nearly 
exploding ; “for how long do you intend 
to exercise that right 4” 

“How can yout” said Robur, ironically, 
“how can you ask me such a question 
when you have only to cast down your 
eyes to enjoy a spectacle unparalleled in 
the world ?” 

The Albatross was then sweeping across 
the immense expanse of Lake Ontario. 
She had just crossed the country so 
pretically described by Cooper. "Then 
she followed the southern shore and 
headed for the celebrated river which 
pours into it the waters of Lake Erie, 

reaking them to powder in ‘its cata- 
racts. 

In an instant a majestic sound, a roar 
as of the tempest, mounted towards them ; 
and, as if a huinid fog had been projecte 
into the air, the atmosphere sensibly 
freshened. 

Below were the liquid masses. They 
seemed like an enormous flowing sheet of 
crystal amid a thousand _rainbows pro- 
duced by refraction as it decomposed the 
solar rays. The sight was sublime. 

Before the falls a foot-bridge, stretch- 
ing like a thread, united one bank to the 
other. Three miles below was a suspen- 
sion-bridge, across which a train was 
crawling from the Canadian to the 
American bank. 

“The falls of Niagara!” exclaimed 
Phil Evans. And as the exclamation 
escaped him, Uncle Prudent was doing 
all he could to admire nothing of these 
wonders. 

A minute afterwards the Albatross had 
crossed the river which separates the 
United States from Canada, and was 
flying over the vast territories of the 
West. 

(To be continued.) 


“ ip Wice-Principal’s compliments, and 
’e wishes to see you, sir.” 

“*My compliments to the Wice, and I’m 
not on view except'on the premises,” I re- 
turned, with the ready irreverence of Oxonian 
youth ; ‘‘but don’t you tell him so, you old 
duffer,” I bellowed after the scandalised 
porter, as he shuffled down the narrow stair- 
case, midway up which I ‘‘ kept.” 

Hurrying on “rag”—i.c., cap and gown— 
I crossed the quad to the block of buildings 


AN UNDERGRADUATE V.C. 


By an OxForp GRADUATE. 


‘in which were the lecture-rooms of Dr. | 
| Michell, the Vice-Principal, and Mr. Gandell | 
; the Senior Tutor, of Magdalen Hall (now j 
| Hertford College). 

| Now it is far from reassuring to the under- 

graduate conscience to be ‘ wanted,” in} 
police diction, by the dread functionary who 

| represents the executive authority in fall or | 
college. Accordingly as I groped my way 

‘in the dim light up the steep old staira, I | 


| passed in anxious review sundry escapades | 


in which I had recently eng to the utter 
defiance and setting at naught of ‘ Statuta 
hujus universitatis” for such delinquencies 
“made and provided.” 
**Let’s see,” I pondered, ruefully, ‘I 
knocked in preciously late last night. I had 
a trap from Charley Symonds’s yesterday 
afternoon; but that’s the Proctor's affair, 
not the Vice’s. I’ve cut three lectures and 
two chapels this week, which is his business, 
and he’ll be down on me sharp! Then I bad 
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a hand in screwing up Trevor Lloyd’s oak, 
and in inaking hay in Strachan’s rooms last 
week. Wonder if old Mike means to carpet me 
for that! Any way, I’m in for a wigging !” 

A hesitating tap, a peremptory ‘‘ Come 
in,” and 1 was ‘in the presence.” ‘‘ Now 
for it,” I thought, quaking ; when, blissful 
relief! the portly don addressed me affably. 
“IT have sent for you, Mr. W—, to ask 
you to call on Mr. M. , & freshman just 
come into residence. His rooms are on No. 4 
staircase, I believe. Just explain matters to 
him a little, and initiate him into the ways 
of the place, and so on. Good morning.” 

With that he returned to the filling-up of 
“ battels””—i.e., each man’s weekly account 
with kitchen and buttery—and I bowed 
inyself out. with a heart considerably lighter 
than it had been five minutes previously. 

It is, or was, the etiquette at Oxford, rigid 
and unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, that no freshman, or junior man, 
may presume to speak to or seek to make the 
acquaintance of any senior man until such 
time as the latter has seen fit to call on him, 
or leave his ‘‘ pasteboard ”—i.c., card. 

Anxious for sound reasons to propitiate 
the Vice, I lost no time in fulfilling his be- 
hest ; and resuming ‘ mufty ”—7.c., dofting 
ep and gown—I betook myself to staircase 

No. 4. 

Mr. M I found to be a young fellow 
of about three-and-twenty, of middle height, 
with a slender but well-knit figure. His 
features were plain but pleasing, and wore a 
modest but frank and manly expression. 

In disposition, as I came to know after- 
wards, he was quiet and reserved, somewhat 
dittident in manner, and in the highest sense 
of a somewhat hackneyed term a gentleman. 

We had exhausted the conventional small 
talk which is de rigueur on such occasions, 
and I was casting about for fresh untrodden 
fields of thought, when my eye happened to 
fall on a Jarge box, or rather sea-chest, on 
the lid of which were painted the letters, 
OLN” 

“Were you in the Indian Navy?” T 
questioned, eagerly. ‘‘ A cousin of mine was 
a First Luff in that service. Did you ever 
sail or fall in with an Alick Clarke?” 

‘No, but I've often heard of him. He 
was very much my senior. I was not very 
long in the service, and was soon invalided 
home.” 

“Were you wounded, then?” 

“Well, no; but I fell from the mainto 
and seriously injured my back. I was laid 
up for months.” 

“ But have you ever been under fire? You 
must have been afloat during that shindy in 
India.” : 

“Yes, I was in action once.” 

“Then you have a medal, of course? I 
have never seen the Indian medal ; would 
you let me look at yours?” 

Taking a small morocco case from the 
table, he handed it to me. I pressed the 
spring, and saw lying within on a bed of 
velvet a bright silver medal and a small 
bronze cross attached to a blue ribbon. The 
latter I recognised at a glance, that small 
plain meed of matchless merit! 

Insignificant in size, homely in appearance, 
trifling in intrinsic value, the ‘Victoria 
Cross,” with its prond device ‘‘ For Valour,” 
stands in its pre-eminence the loftiest guerdon 
of martial glory! Not the boasted ‘“ Legion 
of Honour,” nor the stately ‘“ Bath,” nor 
even the princely ‘“ Garter ” itself, is so dis- 
tinguished | Whoso writes himself ‘ V.C.” 
tanks in the highest order of chivalry ; he is 
a knight banneret, whose gold spurs have 
been won 


“Io blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke.” 


T found it difficult to realise that this quiet, 
modest, slender youth was a paladin of that 
“ Order of Valour ” whore records of heroism 
“shall be told, yea, when our sons are old,” 
shedding unfading lustre on ‘our rough 
island story.” 


what given to ‘‘hero-worship,” had been 
of ‘scarlet fever,” was a consistent supporter 
of “the ’Varsity Corps,” and honestly be- 
lieved that the noblest attribute of man or 
boy was “pluck.” I may therefore be ex- 
cused for somewhat abruptly blurting out in 
my surprise, ‘‘ Are you really a V.C. then?” 

He smiled slightly at’ my unpemons 
question, and, quietly admitting ‘‘ the soft 
impeachment,” reclosed the medal - case. 
With some pressing, for—Englishman like— 
he seemed reluctant to speak of his own deeds 
to a stranger, I clicited from him the follow- 
ing account of how he won “the Cross” at 
the early age of eighteen! and for conve- 
nience’ sake I will reproduce it in my own 
words. 

Some _ five years previously, when the 
British Lion was locked in the death-grapple 
with the Bengal Tiger, when the Northern 


flew to arms, civilians fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with the men of the Royal and 
the Company’s armies against fearful odds, 
M— was a midshipman on board the 
H.E.I. Company's ship --—, then lying in 
Bombay Harbour. On a sudden orders were 


company with one of her majesty’s cruixers, to 
acertain port with a hieroglyphical name, the 
orthography and pronunciation of 
have escaped me. Mutiny and murder were 
the matter. 

Two regiments of the B.N.I. had risen, 
shot down their officers, seized the guns, 
looted the bazaar and the compounds of the 
Europeans, and proclaimed the raj of ** Kum- 
pany Bahadoor ” at an end. 

One battalion occupied the lines, whilst 
the other, having hastily thrown up an earth- 
work, had placed some heavy pieces in 
battery on the heights commanding the 


thereof, and were calmly awaiting the course 
of events. - 

These were not long in coming to pass. 
The royal frigate and her East Indian consort 
stood into the bay, anchored, shelled the lines 
and the heights for an hour or so, and then 
proceeded to land a strong force of seamen 
and marines. The mutineers were about to 
be taught a lesson short, sharp, and stern. 

In high spirits at the prospect of a brush 
with ‘“‘the Pandies,” officers and men put 
off and pulled for shore with a will. The 
instant they got the range the mutineers 
opened fire; but, though their guns were 
served quickly, they were lacking in pre- 
cision ; it may be that the searching storm of 
shells had somewhat shaken the nerve of the 

inners ; moreover their fire was somewhat 

ept under by the rapid brondsides of the 

men-of-war. that as it may, only one 
boat, a launch, was disabled, the others 
dashed in, and in a trice the blue-jackets 
and ‘‘jollies” had gained the shere, and 
formed up thereon in open order. 

Whilst the seamen and marines of the 
Royal Navy were told off to clear the town 
and retake ‘the lines, the men of the Indian 
service were ordered to carry the heights and 
capture the guns, 

he Company’s seamen therefore made 
straight for the battery. The intervening 
distance to be got over was inconsiderable, 
yet unhappily it proved sufficiently long to 
lose many a gallant topman ‘‘ the number of 
his mess,” and to cost many more brave 
fellows the immediate or ultimate loss of leg 
orarm. The war-ships were necessarily silent 
now, and the grim black muzzles in front 
were belching out wounds and death. 

Point-blank practice is warmer work than 
a game at “‘long-bowls.” In the smoke and 


confusion inseparable from such engage- 
ments, the party to which M—— was at- 


tached lost its hearings, and topping the 
heights after a rapid scramble, half climb, 
| half rush, found iteelf a little to the right and 


I was, remember, a very young man, some- H 


recently seized with an enthusiastic attack ; 


Presidency was deluged with innocent blood, ; 
and every able-bodied European and Eurasian | 


telegraphed for M-—’s ship to proceed, in! 


which | 


anchorage, had quietly encamped in rear | 


somewhat in the rear of the now silent 
’ into which the European tars and 
their Lascar shipmates were crowding with 
jlusty cheers and deafening yells. Imme- 
diately in front of the little party, at a dis- 
tance of some 120 yards or more, was a 
24-pounder. This gun, unlike those in the 
battery, was served with a rapidity and 


precision which argued the presence of 
skilled and practised artillerists. Vomiting 


forth a very hailstorm of grape and canister, 
its murderous fire was further supplemented 
by a galling discharge of musketry from a 
company of native regulars, to say nothing 
of the wilder shooting of a mob of matchlock- 
men. 

The situation was serious, the enemy being 
jin overwhelming numbers, with all the ad- 
| vantage of position, whilst the main body of 
the Company’s seamen were at too great a 
| distance to render prompt and effectual help. 
But the British tar never stops to count the 
odds, The gun had to be taken; taken it 
should be! 

“Come on, my lads,” shouted the licu- 
tenant in command, ‘‘we’re bound to lick 
those—” 

Here the gallant officer's speech was 
nipped in the bud by a ball in the leg, 
which incontinently brought him to the 
ground. 

The command now devolved on M. + 
mere stripling of eighteen. Meanwhile men 
were dropping fast. Once and again had 
that fatal piece spoken out with telling effect. 
For the third time the swarthy gunners, 
| working as only men can work who know 
that their time is short, rammed home the 
' charge. M. and his slender force were 
| literally looking death in the face ; one more 
| hurricane of grape and every soul in that 
‘ ‘forlorn hope” must be swept into eternity ! 
. Excape there seemed none; each seaman 
‘fully realised the truth, and, realising it, 
_ faltered or quailed never a whit ! 

Tho deadly gun was depressed a little ; 
‘and the native officer himself, taking the 
linstock in hand, was in the very act of 


Yet it was not so to be! Chivalrously de- 
yoting his own young life a willing sacrifice 
for the safety of his party, the boy-officer 
dashed forward, far outstripping his men— 
themselves running at the top of their speed— 
and literally hurled himself on the gun. 
Carried onward by the resistless impetus of 
‘his rush, he buried his cutlass in the as- 
| tonished jemidar, just as the latter was 
' stooping towards the touchhole. Native 
officer and English ‘‘reefer” fell together. 
providentially for M——, since—as it seems 
to me—a man_has a better chance for his 
life, in the thick of an armed and maddened 
crowd, prone than erect. In such a hurly- 
burly a man on his legs affords a target for 
cut, thrust, stab, and downright blow. The 
next few seconds must have seemed to M—— 
an eternity of horror; surely he might have 
said with Agag, ‘‘The bitterness of death is 
a 


| A hundred bayonets gleamed and clashed 
‘ above him ; rifle-stock and yataghan whirled 
' and flashed in the air, all around was a living 
, sea of dusky faces, demoniacal with the 
| bloodthirst, mad fury, and pitiless hate. 
‘Humanly speaking his doom was sealed, 
! and his fate swift and sure. 

The stalwart ‘sea-dogs,” with whom the 
gallant reefer was a general favourite, fired 
with generous enthusiasm by the splendid 
lead he had given them, and keenly appre- 
ciating the chivalry of his devotion, cheered 
him to the echo, and rushed at the gun with 
redoubled ardour. The next instant they 
saw, as they naturally supposed, their officer 
fall mortally wounded, or slain. But one 
shout of vengeance, and then they charged 
home in a stern silence that was more 
ominous by far than even the traditional 
ringing cheer with which our sailors clo: 
Before that brawny handful of hearts-of- 
oak, mute and desperate as bulldogs, the 
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disciplined ranks of the sej 
ing crowd of irregulars and fanatics, cowered, 
gave ground, broke, turned, and melted 
utterly away ! Bayonet and scimitar, clubbed 
musket, pike, and spear, kreese, yataghan, 
and battle-axe, were no match at close 
juarters for the trenchant sea-cutlass wielded 
y. arms so nervous, backed by dash and 
pluck so irresistible. 
Out of that furious fight, those sanguinary 
shambles, but few of the sepoys escaped ; 


ys, and the sway- | and of the dense throng of irregulars many a 


potential murderer bit the dust ; behind and 
around the gun dusky corpses lay literally in 
heaps. Of M—, to plagiarise Sir Walter 
Scott, it may be said, ‘‘unwounded from 
that deadly close, but breathless all, the hero 
rose!” That is how he won the ‘ Victoria 
Cross. 

“The Lord of Hosts” preserved the life he 
had offered in sacrifice to save those of his 
shipmates. He in return has dedicated that 


life, redeemed from the grave, to his Pre. 
server, for not very long after taking his 
degree he entered the church, and was when 
I last heard of him a curate in Devonshire. 
Should this meet his eye, he will, ] trst, 
don the liberty an old college friend 
has taken with his story. Wherever he may 
be, the scene of his labours must be the 
better for the presence of a brave, true man 
living his useful life in unobtrusive quietude 
and modesty. BL H.W. 


PART V. 


Nn August 7th we arrived at Bjorens Bay 
(Danes’ Island), N. lat. 79°39’, and came to 
anchor under a small island (Moff). A bright 
look-out had been kept for polar bears, but 
no traces had been seen until the morning of 
the 9th, when one was reported leisurel 
walking along the shore of Danes’ Island, 
about two miles from the ship. A boat was 
called away, and in a few minutes a party of 
six, with breech-loading rifles, sta: in pur- 
suit. Landings quarter of a mile in his rear, 
a race began over the rocky, broken ground 
for a first shot. The bear had unsuspectingly 
continued his promenade, stopping now and 
then to examine a cleft in the rock, probably 
searching for a free lunch, until his pursuers 
were within a hundred yards, when the en- 
gagement opened by a single shot, which 
struck him in the ribs, and appeared to cause 
a suspicion that something was wrong. Turn- 
ing, he made for his enemy, when the others 
of the party, who had arrived on the hillside 
above, opened fire with a volley that drew his 
attention in their direction. Finding his re- 
treat up the mountain cut off, he tried to 
escape by taking to the water, but the fire 
was too hot for him, and, soon facing his foes, 
roaring and snarling, he threw his half 
out of the water and fell dead, with a bullet 
through his heart. He was towed alongside 
and hoisted on board. He weizhed 590 Ib. 
and measured seven feet. in length. 


The skinning process was undertaken by | 


the ice-pilots, both old hunters, and soon 


Hakluyt Headland. 


accomplished. The flesh resembles coarse 
beef in colour, and, although it had a slight 
flavour of train oil, was not as unpalatable 
as we had been led to suppose; but as this 
bear, according to the pilots, was only. three 
years old, and. probably had not lived upon 
carrion, the meat may have been different in 
quality from that of older animals. A layer 
of fat two inches thick lined the skin, which 
was reserved by the pilots for their own 
benefit. As it appeared a good opportunity 
to get some genuine bear’s grease, the pro- 

rietors of it were consulted upon the subject. 

hey informed us that it would be fatal to a 
crop of hair if applied, and that it was always 
sold as cod-liver oil ! 

This bear was not quite full grown, but in 
mature years they are seldom found_more 
than cieht feet in length, although the Dutch 
and English navigators who first sailed to 
Nova Zembla and Spitzberzen relate won- 
derful stories of very large and savage bears. 
Barentz, who landed near where we killed 
this one, says that, after a desperate re- 
sistance, they killed one that measured 
thirteen feet in length, and that, during his 
second voyage to the coast of Nova Zembla, 


some of his men being on shore, they were | 


attacke4 by a large bear : 

“«Twoof our men, lying togetherin one place, 
a greate leane white beare came sodainly steal- 
ing out and caught one of them first by the 
necke, who, not knowing what it was that 
tooke him by the necke, eried out and said, 


Who is that that pulles me so by t! 
necke? Wherewith the other, that lay o 
farre from him, lifted up his head to see w’ 
it was, afid perceiving it to be a monstro 
beare, cryed out and sayd, ‘Oh! mate, it 
a beare,’ and therewith rose up and 1 
away.” 

The bear then killed the man, and w 
proceeding to make a meal upon him wh 
assistance arrived, but the bear charged th 
and killed another ‘man before finally + 
spatched.” (Narrative of Gerrit De Veer. 

From the accounts of the hunters of 
present day, bears are not now as large or 
savage, generally retreating when wound 
and, if possible, taking to the water. 

On Mot Island we found quite a num 
of eider duck egys, although 1t was Aug 
the hatching season being abent t--o mor 
later in this, their most northern haunt, t 
in Iceland. The ducks were about one-t! 
larger than those we saw there, and tl 
| which we shot were very palatable. Ams 
dam and Danes’ Islands, which formed 
harbour where we were anchored, are on 
extreme north-west point of Spitzbergen. 

Three hundred miles west is the Gr 
land coast, down which drifts, winter 
summer, a broad stream polar ice 
hundred miles in width. In 1869 the Ha 
of the German Expedition, fownd the 
margin much farther to the west than it 
this year. She was beset in Septer 
| (N. lat. 73° 30’), and was crushed three w 
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later, but the crew drifted southward on the 
ice during the winter to Cape Farewell. 

On August 12th we sailed from Bjorens 
Bay, and soon sighted the ice in about the 
same position that it occupied on the 6th; 
then, going west to the Greenland pack, we 
en along it until the 20th, when another 
attempt was made to reach a higher latitude. 
Steaming to the north-east, past Hakluyt 
Headland, the ice was found more open, and 

ressin: through the floe we finally succeeded 
in reaching 80° 10..N. lat. and 11° 13’ E. long. , 
where the impenetrable ice barrier again 
headed us off. The ice, which was heavy, 
had a light covering of newly-fallen snow, 
and curved in to the coast at Welcome Point 
(see map). North-east Land was in sight, but 
between it and the ship there was an un- 
broken sheet of ice. Steaming to the north- 
ward again, we went close to the Norwa: 
Islands, and had a good view of Cloven Cli 
and several large glaciers, one of them fully 
three hundred feet high. 

The temperature of the water varied from 
31° to 33°, rising and falling suddenly as the 
ship passed apparently through pools or 
streams of varying temperature, as though 
the warmer relics of the Cult Stream from the 
west coast were here making their final 
struggle against the overbearing polar cur- 
rent, Tho weather had promised well, but 
an Arctic fog suddenly shut us in while we 
were still to the eastward of Hakluyt Head- 
Jand, and an unlooked-for change in the drift 
of the ice had brought dowr the pack ten 
miles nearer the coast than it was when we 

d, three hours before. 

Passing Hakluyt Headland again on our 
westerly course, we cruised along the ice to 
the southward and anchored at Green Har- 
bour August 24. While here we saw the sun 
set for a few minutes at midnight. On the 
27th we sailed from Green Harbour, and 
reached the Greenland ice on the 29th. 
Then, cruising near it for several days, we 


stood to south and east for Bear Island. On 
the 7th September, the night being clear, 
the moon made its appearance for the first 


with his friends by giving an entertainment. 
After renewing the supply of coal the course 
of the Alliance was again shaped for Spitz- 


Barentz's Vessel—the First to Visit Spitzbergen. 


time, attracting almost as much attention as bergen on the 16th of September, and we 
the first midnight sun. Although we d | arrived on the 22nd. On the 23rd we had 
only fifteen miles frem Bear Island, the : reached N. lat. 79° 3’, north of Prince Charles 
weather was 80 foggy that it was not seen, | Foreland. The nights were dark and the 
and after a gale of wind, which lasted two | weather thick, with frequent snowstorms. 
days, the course was laid for Hammerfest, | The Arctic winter had commenced, and one 
where we arrived September 11th. Here the | month from this time (October 22), in about 
ice-pilot, who had been employed on our first | this latitude, the sun would disappear below 
visit, left the ship, refusing to return north : the southern horizon not to rise again till the 
at a season of the year when it was his habit ; 22nd of February. 

to be homeward bound. He made merry } (To be continued.) 


MOOSE HUNTING EXTRAORDINARY. 


Soe years ago, while living in Canada, in 
kK a village situated on the bank of a large 
river, I was a spectator of a moose hunt of 
& most novel and exciting character. 

But before coming to the hunt itself I; 
should first like to give you a short descrip- 
tion of the animal called the moose or elk, 
the largest of all deer. In appearance, then, 
the moose, with its huge palmated horns, 


for an enemy to enter. Without, in the | forth by the tinkle of the little bell attached 
deep snow, the moose would be helpless. | to the door of his shop, where almost any- 
But here, with a hard floor beneath their | thing might have been purchased. Many 
feet and the free use of their formidable ; were the guesses as to ‘‘ what can Ramrod 
antlers, they are safe, except from man. | be up tonow?” And often did we boys try 
And well the wolves know this, for however ; to catch a glimpse of what was going on 
tempting may be the near sight of so much ' within that mysterious shed; but in vain. 
venison, they never attempt to enter these | Ramrod seemed to be always on the alert, and 
corrals, but will prowl around on the outside | the instant an intrusive boy’s head appeared 

win- 


: crust, licking their chops and casting longing ' 
} eyes upon the deer in their security. 
That you may the better understand what I 
| am now going to relate I will first introduce 
i you to our village Nimrod. As his real 
: name is no concern of ours I will here give : 
feeding in the open it chooses rising ground, | him his popular nickname of ‘ Ramrod,” a : 
beeause, as I have said, its fore legs being ! name by which he was well known not only ' 
exceedingly long and neck short, it cannot ‘ in our village but for a considerable distance 
otherwise graze with comfort. When hunted ; around. It was conferred upon him, I suppose, ' 
the beast exhibits a good deal of cunning, | because he walked so upright and stiff, and 
which, added to its being swift of foot and | also perhaps because he at one time had : 
also extremely brave when brouglhit to bay, | worn the Queen’s uniform. i: 
ynakes it very worthy game indeed. Ai <A queer old stick was Ramrod. He knew: 
curious rattling sound it makes while run- !a little of most mechanical things and was 
ning is, upon investigation, found to proceed ; for ever tinkering at something or other, | 
from its hoofs, the two halves of each hoof useful or otherwise as the case might he. | 
coming sharply together whenever the foot is | He could also “doctor” a sick cow or dog, 
raised from the ground. They are easiest | and was even known to have successfully set 
«aught in winter, as the ground being then | the broken leg of an old and combative | 
covered with snow the sink in at every step; | rooster. His mechanical turn of mind was 
while the hunter with the aid of his snow- | continually leading him to the construction 
shoes can skim swiftly over the white surface. | of the most wonderful arrangements of wood 
As a proof of the sagacity of the moose it | and iron ever seen. In fact his operations in 
is said that when the snow is at all deepa | this direction were only held in check by one 
\ 


ndulous upper lip, short neck, and long fore 
legs and shambling gait, is about as awkward 
a customer as you could wish to meet. Bein; 
avery shy animal, it loves to hide in the dark 
depths of the forest, where it browses on such 
tender twigs and leaves as it can reach. When 


number of them will combine to form a sort | want, but that a great one, namely, the want 
of corral, to protect themselves from the | of a sufficiency of cash. 

wolves and other beasts of prey, by trampling | 
down the snow within a circle until the place 
has the appearance of a shallow well of large 
diameter, within which it is certain death | 


Ramrod had shut himself up in his woodshed, 
and there he was heard busy with hammer 
and saw all day long, except when called 


Now for the greater part of one spring | 


above the first dusty pane of the sma! 

dow by which the shed was lighted, it was 
greeted with a fierce and harsh gar-r-ar-r-r, 
often accompanied with a dash of cold water, 
which the old fellow always seemed to have 
in readiness, 

But one day as a lot of youngsters were down 
on the river bank preparing for an early swim 
they were startled by the advent of another 
lad, who, with scared looks and awful voice, 
declared that Ramrod was ‘‘ making his own 
coffin,” and that he, the boy, had seen it 
with his own eyes. The rumour spread, and 
many were the visits paid that afternoon to 
the little shop by the river. But Ramrod 
kept his secret well, and bafiled curiosity had 
to return as wise as it came. Ram 


‘determined that his work should not be 


criticised until completed. He had evidently 
heard the saying that “ women, children, and 
fools should not be allowed to see a thing until 
finished.” 

At last one day the great work was com- 
pleted, and turned out to be, not a cottin, but 
what the happy builder called a boat. But 
to call it a boat was a misnomer, for the thing 

i was to be propelled not by oars but by a 
paddle. And certainly through all the ages 
since the construction of the ark of Noah 
was never such a boat as this. It would be 

| impossible to convey in words a true idea 
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of what the craft was like. Perhaps to take \ owner. It went, but how? No schoolboy 
an ordinary boat, ive it a square stern, a flat | ever drew a truer circle with a bit of string 
bottom without a keel, and straight sides | and aslate-pencil than that cranky craft made 


tapering to a point at the bow, would give 
an approximate idea of what the thing ac- | 

ly was, and also how difficult to na’ e. | 
"The winter had been unusually unevent- | 
ful. Nothing had happened to break the ; 
cold monotony of oar village life, so that! 
when one day an excited and panting indi- 
vidual rushed up the river bank screaming 
out “A moose, a moose in the river!” it was 
only natural that we should all be thrown + 
into a state of ferment. Some who possessed | 
firearms rushed off to get them out, while | 
others ran along the bank seckinz a boat. 
As, however, the ice having only just “run,” 
the boats and punts ordinarily ringing the 
river were still all up in the various barns 
and sheds where they had been stowed at 
the close of navigation, their efforts were in 
vain, and they could only stand fuming and , 
casting longing eyes at the now retreating * 
moose, For of course the animal had turned : 
as soon as he perceived the hubbub which ‘ 
his appearance under such unusual circum. | 
stances had created. Instead therefore of * 
crossing the river, it now made for an island | 
which was about half a mile out in the! 
stream. It had a good distance to swim, | 
however, before it could accomplish that, and 
in the meantime preparations were being 
made a short way up the river which pro- ; 
mised serious trouble for Mr. Moose. 

Of course, you may be sure that Ramrod 
had caught the excitement with the rest of us, 
and was equally desirous of the capture of | 
the moose. But he was a modest man and 
would let others have a chance first. After | 
alittle while, though, when it became evi- ( 
dent that unless something was done pretty | 
soon the moose would escape, it was noticed 
that he became graver, and that his face 
wore a puzzled look of uncertainty. All at 
once, however, the doubt vanished, and 
Ramrod started off towards his house as 
fast as his long stiff legs would carry him. 
When he emerged he bore in one hand an | 
ordinary rope halter, with a noose at one | 
end, just such a halter as was used by all ; 
the farmers for securing their horses to their 
stalls. In his other hand was a paddle, and 
with these harmless-looking implements he ; 
was about to start in chase of the moose. | 

Quickly proceeding to the river bank, he 
drew out from beneath a clump of bushes 
the “coffin,” and, unheeding alike the warn- 
ings of the elders and derisive shouts of the | 
youngsters, elicited by the appearance of his | 
curious-looking craft, he Ienalt down in the 
stern and set out on his perilous adventure. 

But he had not gone far before it was seen 
that something was wrong. The boat hada’ 
will of its own, and that will was evident 
exerted in direct opposition to the will of its 


, Stronger man than Ramrod. 


on the placid surface of the river each time! 


Ramrod put a little extra strength into his 
stroke. At last, however, the gallant boatman 
managed to make he: , and, aided by 
the current, he now rapidly approached the 
moose, which was considerably Aictiosned by 
the vreat leneth of its swim. But the instant 
the animal became aware that it was being 
pursued, it redoubled its efforts to gain the 
island, which was not very distant. And 
this it would have succeeded in doin lit 
not been forthe almost herculean ey 
Ramrod, by which it was eventually headed 
up stream again, 
and down and across the river ensued. It 
really did not last long, though it seemed 
hours to us who were watching from the 
hank. Just as Ramrod thought he had made 


sure of the moose this time, and dropping his | 


paddle would seize the halter to throw over 
the head of the animal, the latter would 
make a sudden turn, and before the battled 
hunter could_ regain command of his boat, 
would be well on his way down stream again. 

All this time the crowd cullected on the 
bank were greatly concerned about Ramrod's 
safety. They saw, what he did not, that the 
affair would end in his getting a ducking at 
the very least. But worse than that was 
feared, as, once overturned, the miserable 
conception of a boat would be beyond the 
power of any one in the water to right it 
again, And, moreover, the water was still 
intensely cold, and a very few minutes would 
have sutliced to give the cramp to a much 
Perceiving all 
this, some of the more energetic had from the 


first bestirred themselves in preparations for ; 


launching a boat. But this oceupied some 
time, for, as T have said, the boats usually to 


be seen fringing the bank during the summer | 


months had not yet made their appearance. 
Uars also and thole pins had to be hunted up, 
and by the time all this was accomplished 
the need of help out there on the river 
very urgent indeed. 

Plenty of pluck had Ramrod, or he would 
have given up the chase when he found him- 
self becoming so exhausted, by the tremen- 
dous exertion necessary to keep control of his 


j cranky craft, that he had scarcely sufficient 


strength left to follow the deer in its many 
dodges and turnings. But strong as the 
moose was, its time had come. Suddenly the 
animal stopped, gave a scream that made the 
blood curdle in all our veins, and would have 


this time succeeded in throwing the halter 


it to 


And now a stern chase up + 


make one more effort for life and freedom. 
Turning quickly about and snorting furi- 
ously, It made for its assailant, and befum 
Ramrod could check it had capsized the boat 
| and sent that worthy head over heels into the 
water. Presence of mind is a splendid 
| quality, and Ramrod possessed it to the full, 
Retaining his hold of the halter, he endea. 
voured to right the boat, but soon perceiving 
the impossibility of so doing, he relinquished 
the attempt, ard being a good swimmer, 
boldly struck out for the island, tkat being 
the nearest land. Refreshed by his involun- 
tary bath, and not yet feeling the effects 
,of the cold, Ramrod made no doubt but 
| that he should easily accomplish the task. 
As for the moose, it was completely done 
up, and was now no more trouble than a 
log of wood, The effort by which it had 
overturned the boat was the last it made, and 
its captor was now quietly towing it ashore. 

But cold water does not agree with all con- 
stitutions, especially if the body has been 
fatigued and heated before its application. 
; Cramp seized upon poor Ramrod, and 
though he made a gallant and desperate 

strugule to reach land with the aid of his 
| ans alone, he felt that only by a miracle 
‘could he do so, Moment by moment he felt 
; himself growing weaker and less able to with- 
| stand the chill which was striking through 
| to his very heart. At last the supreme mo- 
j ment came. He could go no farther. Brave 
| and collected to the last, he raised his eyes 
| to heaven as in thought he commended his 
soul to his Maker. At that instant the 
, sound of oars struck his ear, and the hope it 
brought him gave him sufficient strength to 
- keep up until a friendly hand grasped him 
, under the arm. 

With his last little bit of strength he raised 
his hand, still grasping the halter, and smiled 
triumphantly ; then he lost consciousness. 

The ‘cottin” was bronght ashore after- 
; Wards, but no one had the hardihood to navi- 
gate it. Even towing it was a trial of 
temper, for it kept swinging from side to side 
, With a heavy jerking motion with every pull 

at the oars. 

Ramrod, I am glad to say, lived to have 
many a quiet paddle in his queer boat when- 
ever he went a-fishing ; and this, it appears, 
was all he intended it for when he built it. 

j; . Thus ended this famous moose haunt, but 
‘the talk of it lasted for many a year; and 
whenever a pleasure-party were out on the 
‘river enjoying a sail by moonlight, this was 
the one story that was never stale, and men- 
{tion of ‘Ramrod’s coffin” would cause a 


sunk out of sight only that, with a last des- | smile to appear on the face of even the most 
perate effort, Ramrod got up with it, and i grare. 


he moose when brought ashore 
proved to be quite young, though full-grown, 


over its head and drawing the noose tight. |as its horns were not much more. than 
Thoroughly exhausted as the moose appeared 
| to be, this act of Ramrod’s roused 


“Tts 
H.W. 


“buds.” The venison was tender. 
; memory haunts me still.” 


THE BUGLE-CALLS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By W. J. Gornon, 
Author of “Signals and Signalling,” ete., ete. 


PART III, 


d Nase Suffolk, Somersetshire Light Infantry, | Borderers says ‘‘ Borderers” quite plainly, ; Regiment, the Royal Sussex, the Hampshire, 
West Yorkshire, and Cast Yorkshire, all | the second battalion having in each case the | the Essex, the North Lancashire, the Royal 


have the extra note for the second battalion ; | 
but the Bedfordshire, Leicestershire, Royal | 


Irish, and Yorkshire all have different airs for | calls. 


each battalion, The Lancashire Fusiliers and 


The call of the King’s Own Borderers is 


the Royal Scots Fusiliers have the G, but the | more elaborate :--- 


Cheshire do not, The call of the Cheshire 
first is worth giving :— 


oi 


Here again the G marks the other bat- 


warning G. These and that of the first of | Munster Fusiliers, and the Royal Dublin 
the Bulls are the shortest of the infantry | 


Fusiliers, whose calls we have no space for. 
| The following regiments have quite different 
| calls for each battalion, and must go un- 
| quoted—the Scottish Rifles, Gloucestershire, 
‘Worcestershire, East Lancashire, East 
Surrey, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
West Riding, South Staffordshire, Dorset- 
shire, South Lancashire, Welsh, Black 


| Watch, Oxfordshire Light Infantry, Derby- 
‘shire, Northamptonshire, Berkshire, Royal 


The call of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers says | talion as it does in the cases of the West Kent, South Yorkshire, Shropshire 


“ Fusiliers,” 


and that of the South Wales ' Royal Inniskilling 


Fusiliers, the Border 


Light Infantry, and Middlesex. 
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The call of the old Sixtieth, the King’s 
Royal Ritle Corps, is 


The second battalion beginning with two G’s, 
the third with three G's, the fourth with 
four G's, 

The Wiltshire, Manchester, North Stafford. 
shire, York and Lancaster, Durham Light 
Infantry, Highland Light Infantry, Seaforth 
Highlanders, and Gordon Highlanders, have | 
different calls for the battalion. | 

The call of the first Gordon is 


miele the bugle ‘‘speaks ” plainly at the 
end. 
The Camerons have only one call :— 


The Royal Irish Rifles and Royal Irish 
Fusiliers have different calls for each bat- | 
talion. The call of the first Connaught | 
Rangers is 


That of the second battalion is quite 
different, and this difference obtains in the 
two other reginments we have not mentioned, 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, and 
the Leinster. The Rifle Brigade has four 
battalions, each with a different call, that of 
the first battalion differing from the second 
only in the ending :— 


The calls for the third and fourth battalions 
are not, however, on the same plan. With 
the two West India Regiments we can com- 
plete our list of the British Infantry. 

_ The Royal Marines have a different call 
for each of the three divisions ; and the Com- 
missariat, Ordnance, and Medical Staff have 


each their distinguishing combination of ; 


bugle-notes. 
_ Having called the regiment, the next thing 
is to tell them what is to be done, and for 


Should the non-commissioned officers be 


this pur the ‘‘camp and quarters calls” 
are used. Taking our examples from the 


infantry, we will suppose the officers are 
wanted. In that case the following is 


sounded :— 


wanted the call is different :— 


And here is “‘ trot :"— 


What with cavalry calls and artillery calls, 
with squadrons and columns, and swords and 
lances, and inclines and slopes, and slings 
and reverses, the would-be reader of our 
bugle-calls is likely to have a lively hour of 
it during a review. For infantry alone there 
are twenty-two field calls in general use. Of 
these one of the earliest recognisable is 
“Fire! 


And so on, a different call for every branch 
of the regiment : colour-serzeants, sergeants, 
corporals, band, drummers, buglers, or 
pioneers. There are also calls for orders: 
no parade : dress for parade : fall in :— 


guard: picquet: drill: fatigue: defaulters: 
school :— 


‘Prepare for Cavalry” is obvious enough :— 
2. 
és =o ssl | 
As like all these calls there come the notes of 
warning, the “caution,” before the word is 


spoken. 
We may as well give the ‘‘ Charge” 


gAcR 2s 
BESSESS 


(aE sea 


bread :— 


Gus aes eee] 


as something startling to wind up with, and 
then we can take our leave, and turn over a 
new leaf with the ‘‘ Last Post” of the tattoo. 


meat, being the bread call with an extrac at 
the end; vegetables, being the meat call with 
another Cc, making three fong c’sin all; and 
for mess and all the dinners; and for the 
salutes, besides the reveillée, too long for 
quotation, rouse, retreat at sunset, and the 
tattoo. And every branch of the service has 
special calls of this character, so that a 
bugler in his early days does not find time 
hang heavy on his hands. 

But we have not yet done. We have still 
the “field calls,” the ordinary words of com- 
mand. 


Here is the cavalry ‘‘walk” for instance : 


i= re eS ===]! 


WINTER FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


“Hugran! for the bright and beautiful 
snow !”* 
Said merry young Leigh. 
“ There’s nothing on earth so pretty to see 
As the glistering frost upon lake and tree ; 
And the winter air 
‘tems to set every tingling vein aglow. 
\ rare good time we shall have, I know. 
My skates are new, and the ice will bear, 
‘il, and Guy, and Hugh will be there, 
And they all agree 
That the blithest days of the livelong year 
Are when Jack Frost comes with the Christ- 
mas cheer. 


And it seems to me 
That father and mother believe just so, 
Tho’ they sometimes say 
That ‘hard lines’ come with the winter 
snow. 
Hard lines! 
know 
The snowflakes carry both want and woe 
To many poor fellows. But ever to me 
All that makes Life like a summer day. 
That’s why my winters are never drear— 
Thanks to God !” said Leigh. 


How curious !—and yet—I 


. . a . 


“ How cold and pitiless is the snow !” 
Said shivering Joe 
To himself in a whisper sad. ‘‘ Alas ! 
How bitter the winds of winter be ! 
It’s very hard on the likes of me, 
And on sister Sal, poor little lass, 
And on birds that sang in the summer time. 
It is hard to bear 
Hunger like mine, and victuals there 
Spread in my sight behind yon glass. 
It is harder still 
To feel that it can’t be the good God's will 
That a fatherless child should have no share 
In the bounty He scatters everywhere. 


[Yet the 
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Yet the bells do chime Do the folks forget that their God must see | Whose soul had been set from its sorrows free, 
Merry and loud in the winter air, And may ask some day, when He sends for | Who stood by the Throne. And God asked 
And His people welcome the Christmas rime me, of Joe, 

But I don’t see how they can pleasure so ‘Who was good to Joe?’” ‘*Who was kind to thee?” 

When they surely know * bs if = ° And his angel answered, “It was young 
That many a friendless perishing one There came a day when the winter snow Leigh.” 

Is left outside in the cold, alone, Lay lovely to see JESSIE M. E, SAXBY. 
Naked and hungry, in wind and snow. | On the nameless grave of that heir of woe, 
i 


| 
As 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


PART V. 


Durex is a castle whose name will long | Lord Derwentwater rode forth on his grey | so much distrusted. As he mounted the 
ve in romance. Thence it was that | horse to join the Jacobites, whose cause he | rising ground he turned back to look over his 


eC 


ancestral domains, and the view was too 
uch for his resolution, 


“ T could not lose my bonnie holts, 
Or shawes or knowes green, 
Where poppling by the moss-grown stanes 
The waters plash between.” 


He turned back, but as he sed under 
one of the windows Lady Derwentwater 
threw her fan at him and asked him for his 
sword. The taunt did its work, and again he 
turned his horse’s head and rode away—to be 
beheaded on Tower Hill. In 1805 the coffin 
at Dilston was opened, and from the head 
the village blacksmith was caught drawing 
the teeth and selling them to curiosity- 
hunters at half-a-crown apiece. In 1838 a 
little leaden box was found by the side of 
the coflin. It contained the earl’s brother’s 
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Not very far off up the Wear is Lambton, 
famed for its terrible “worm.” The heir 
went fishing in the river on a Sunday, and 
caught a worm, which he carelessly threw 
into a well. In the Worm Well the myste- 
rious animal grew and grew until its size 
became appalling, and it came gliding out to 
the river and sunned itself curled round a 
rock, Then it began to frequent the Worm 
Hill, and became the terror of the country, 
and exacted a tribute from the inhabitants of 
nine cows’ milk every day. Lambton, the 
Sunday fisherman, reformed and went on the 
Crusade, and when he returned there was this 
loathsome animal flourishing exceedingly at 
his tenants’ expense. Resolving to destroy 
it, he valiantly advanced to the attack. But, 
alas ! every time he cut the body in two the sec- 
tions reunited, and all his labour and valour 


his forefathers, to make the witch's prophecy 
prove true? 

And so adieu to Durham, for it is a pity to 
spoil the tale of the worm with the Keebler 
inventions of the rest of the country! But 
before we begin on Yorkshire let us complete 
our artist's sketches, and clear up as we go. 

Tattershall is a striking building of little 
interest in the heart of the fen country raised 
by Lord Treasurer Cromwell in 1440. To 
give Winchester its due we should have to 

launch forth on that wide sea the history of 
England, and it is wisest to refrain, for is 
not the subject taught in schools? And as 
to Colchester, was it not attacked by Con- 
stantine and defended by King Coil who 
built it? The very original of the Old King 
Cole of the very merry soul, who called for 
his musical trio in such familiar terms ! 


heart. And in Dilston Tower there still sits | were in vain. 


the uneasy spirit of the wife who drove forth 
her husband to die, and the never-failing 
lamp by her side glimmers out into the dark- 
ness of the night that all may know she is 
there; and her story is known wherever the 
British flag floats on the sea, for the lands 
her husband was so loth to lose are now the 
property of Greenwich Hospital, from which 
the sailor’s pension comes. 

But southward ho! Northumberland has 
kept us long enough. And as we have begun 
with the Jacobites, let us cross the Wear at 
South Biddick by the ferry, which once was 
worked by the strangest of ferrymen. This 
was no other than ‘that James Drummond, 
Earl of Perth, who was in command at 
Prestonpans, Carlisle, and Stirling, and who, 
after Culloden, fled here for safety. It was 
rumoured he had died in passing over the sea 
to France, but no smuggler’s lugger ever had 
him for a passenger, for he simply took up 
his quarters with John Armstrong, the pit- 
man,.and married his daughter. For thirty- 
three years he lived at South Biddick, earn- 
ing his living as the ferryman. Thirty years 
after his flight he returned to his ancestral 
domain and revealed himself to a few of his 
trusted friends, and in 1782 he died by the 
banks of the Wear. His son by the pitman’s 
daughter was too poor to claim his heritage, 
but his grandson Thomas, more blessed with 
this world’s goods, took the necessary steps, 
and in 1831 was recognised by the powers 
that be and regained the estates. 


Barden Tower. 


Again and again did he fight 
the monster, and again and again was he 
foiled. At last he sought the advice of a wise 
woman, who told him to fashion himself a 
suit of armour freely decorated with razor- 
blades, and attack the worm as it lay coiled 
round the crag in the stream. With his well- 
bladed armour Lambton set out; and there 
was a fearsome scene, for the worm cast its 
coils round him, and the razors cut the 
lengthy carcass into little bits, which fell in 
the river, and the current swept them awa: 
so fast that they could not get near enoug! 
together to unite. And so the worm was 
slain. But Lambton’s troubles were not over. 
He had vowed to devote to death the first 
thing that met him if he returned victorious, 
and had instructed his father to set free his 


favourite greyhound as soon as he heard the 
bugle, so that the dog might be the accept- 
able victim. But the father forgot, and when 


the sound of the victor’s bugle rang out loud 
and clear he rushed out in a paroxysm of joy 
to congratulate his son, What was to be 
done? Was Lambton to be a parricide? 
And so he sought the wise woman, who told 
him to let his father live, and that the im- 
pending curse was changed, so that for nine 
generations no Lambton of Lambton Castle 
should die in his bed. And the ninth in 
descent from the worm-slayer was the first to 
die as had been foretold, for did not General 
Lambton keep his pistels in hand until the 
last, threatening to shoot any who endea- 
voured to remove him, as had been done with 


Was not Helena the daughter of the said 
King Cole, and did not Constantine fall in 
love with her while hammering away at the 
festive but anachronistic monarch? And did 
not the monarch grant the happy couple his. 
blessing, which was twice blessed, inasmuch 
as it gave us Constantine and considerably 
influenced the history of the world? Helena 
“a barmaid of Drepanum” indeed! Whis- 
per it not in East Anglia ! 

The present castle owes much to Eudo the 
Dapifer. We wonder how he had the heart 
to attempt such an enterprise after his sad 
experience with that crane! Really Eudo 
was to be pitied! As ‘‘dapifer” he was 
responsible for the cooking of the royal meals, 
and one unlucky day the wretched cook sent 
upa seemingly toothsome crane. With t 
dignity Eudo removed the dish-cover of the 
period, whatever it may have been, and the 
Conqueror proceeded to carve. Alas! the 
crane was old and tough and underdone, and 
William, whose carving was not of the 
domestic variety, failed to ‘‘joint” it pro- 

erly. It was too bad; the bird could not 
124 helped decently, and it was clearly raw ; 
and King William the hungry having in his 
efforts shet the bird off the cish became Bung 
William the angry, and ecizing the hack 
and greasy crane by the legs, he rose from 
the table and swung it smack into Eudo the 
Dapifer’s face! Tableau! But why have a 
dapifer if he cannot give you eatable food ? 
Such trifling, however, is not worthy of our 
theme, particularly as Eudo is not the only 
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one of whom the experience is told. Let us 
yet back into Yorkshire. 

Conisborough owes much of its fame to the 
lively imagination of Sir Walter Scott, and 
to those anxious to give it due honour all we 
can say is—read ‘‘ Ivanhoe”! Out of “ Ivan- 
hoe” Conisborough has but little history. It 
belonged to Harold “the Earl,” and after the 
Conquest fell to Earl Warrenne ; but who was 
the actual builder of the mighty round keep 
with the six massive buttresses no one can 
tell us, though of course it must have been 
erected long after Harold lay dead at Hast- 
ings. 

‘Another castle that passed through British, 
Roman, and English Tanase before it took its 
Norman form was Scarborough, built some- 
what as we now know it by the William 
Lord of Holderness who was in chief com- 
mand at the Battle of the Standard. It was 
improved in the days of Henry 11., and seems 
to have remained untouched until the siege 
of 1640, when the turrets were cut down and 
filled with earth so as to carry the swivel 
guns. In 1272 the king was at Scarborough 
in great state, and forty years afterwards 
Gaveston took refuge within it to be besieged 
by the Earl of Pembroke, who was kept at 
bay until starvation did its work. Six years 
after that the Scots came harrying down 
from the north, and under Robert Bruce re- 
duced the town to ashes. In 1377 the Scots 
paid it another visit, this time from the sea ; 
tor one Mercer was then a prisoner in the 
castle, and his son coming to hear of it, boldly 
sailed into the harbour and swept it clear of 
its shipping. In Wyat’s rebellion Lord Staf- 
ford’s second son surprised the garrison with 
his men disguised as peasants, but three 
days afterwards the castle was retaken by the 
Earl of Westmoreland. During the Civil 
War it stood two sieges. Then it was dis- 
mantled, and now it is a picturesque ruin, a 
possible fortress kept up in a half-hearted 
wa 


As a mere picture, there are few ruins to 
equal those of Barden Tower, rising amid 
the woods of the Strid against the back- 
ground of slopes of heather. The old tower 


of the Cliffords by the banks of the Wharfe | 


is known to every visitor to Bolton Abbey 
near by. Like many of the castles, it has 
changed in appearance many times since it 


‘first served as a post of defence. When 
Henry vil. succeeded to the throne, and the 
strife of the Roses ended, the ‘Shepherd 
Lord” was restored to his estates, and he it | 
was who rebuilt Barden. Here, as the best 

jof the Cliffords, he lived and worked at his 
astronomy and alchemy, helped by the monks 

| from the abbey. And hence it was he went 

; forth, an old man of sixty, to fight and fall 
at Flodden. 

Barden must not be confounded with Bol- 

| ton, the castle of the Scropes, whose four 

great towers, visible from afar, took eighteen 

| years in building. Barden never stood a 

| siege, but at Bolton, in 1645, the garrison 
were reduced to eating their horses. 

! Another noble group of ruins is Knares- 

| borough, held by Hugh de Morville and his 

brother murderers of Becket for twelve 

months after the flight from Kent. In 1644 

Lilburne laid siege to the castle, and starved 

it into surrender. During the siege a father 

was one of the starving garrison, and his son 
was one of the besiegers. And every night 
the young man used to make his way across 

the moat and hide food for his father in a 

niche in the wall. One night he was fol- 

lowed and caught in the act, and he was 
sentenced to be hanged, but on the interces- 

; sion of ‘‘a noble lady ” he obtained a respite 

and was pardoned, and he lived to be the 

help in old age of the father whose life he had 
saved, 

Another famous castle is Middleham, the 
great stronghold of Warwick the king-maker, 
and the favourite residence of Richard I1., | 
who, whatever may have been the case else- 
where, was always popular in Yorkshire. 
With the exception of Raby, Middleham 
was the most important Neville castle 
in the north. From its historical asso- 
ciations, Pontefract is, however, more in- 
‘teresting. It was there that Thomas of 
Lancaster was beheaded and Richard 11. 
was starved to death ; but it is’chiefly for its 
capture and defence during the Civil War 
that it isnow remembered. A desperate man 
was Colonel Morris, who by a pretended 
friendship for the governor regained it for 
Charles 1. Hearing that new bedding and 
furniture were expected, Morris, with nine 


| other officers, disguised as waggoners, ap- 
| peared before the castle with the goods. They | 


were admitted. On some pretext some of 
the garrison were sent off to buy beer, and 
then the rest of the guard were mastered, 
and confederates in waiting outside were let 
in. Then the governor was secured after a 
gallant resistance, and, reinforcements ar. 
riving, Pontefract became one of the chief 
Royalist posts. In October the Roundheads 
arnived to besiege it, and on the 9th of Novem- 
ber Cromwell appeared and sent Morris a 
summons to surrender, which was scomfully 
rejected. He had in fact gone too far, for on 
the 29th of October he had sent out a party 
in disguise to Doncaster to murder Colonel 
Rainsborough, and this would have exempted 
him from honourable terms even if he felt 
inclined to hand over—which he did not. He 
held out in fact till the middle of the follow- 
ing March, and then, with his garrison re- 
duced from five hundred to one hundred, 
offered to capitulate on the terms offered by 
the Parliament, which were that all but six 
should have their lives spared. His offer, how- 
ever, was only a ruse, for he and Blackbum, 
who were among the six, cut their way 
through the besiegers and were not taken 
until they had reached the Lancashire 
coast, where they were vainly wandering in 
search of a boat. They were executed at 
York, but the other four, strange to aay, also 
escaped, and lay in hiding among the castle 
ruins, and two of them lived to see the 
Restoration. 

Another fine ruin—the finest, perhaps, in 
Yorkshire—is the massive castle of Duke 
Conan, at Richmond, under the roots of whose 
keep there lie King Arthur and his knights 
spell-bound in mysterious sleep. Once a cer- 
tain Potter Thompson found his way into the 
very vault where they lie. He saw the kinz 
and the knights and a great table, on whic! 
lay a horn and asword. He began to draw 
the sword, and the sleepers stirred, and 
Thompson grew scared and thrust back the 
blade into the scabbard. Whereupon he 
heard a deep sepulchral voice : 


“« Potter, Potter Thompson, 
If thou hadet either drawn. 
The sword or blown the horn, 
Thou wouldst have been the luckiest man 
That ever yet was born!” 


MY BARGAIN ; 


OR, SOMETHING LIKE A CHRISTMAS EVE. 


366 A®= how much do you want for that 
chair?” I asked, pointing with my 
cane to an ancient and dilapidated piec. 
of furniture in the shape of an old oak 
armchair that had taken my fancy. 

The dealer looked at me askance. 

Any one in need of such an addition to 
his household comforts must be ranked 
in the category of impecunious and 
seedy customers. 

Yet the chair was throughout of solid 
oak, worm-eaten it is true, and presenting 
a jaded and battered appearance, but 
undoubtedly old oak. 

A cursory and secret investigation of 
my outward man apparently allayed 
the dealer's suspicions, for he civilly 
brought forward several other easy- 
chairs in various stages of decrepitude 
for my inspection, all of which I carelessly | 
surveyed. 

With assumed indifference I then _re- 
turned to the old oak chair and asked 
ain, “How much?” It was very badly in ! 
nt of repair ; the seat was missing, the ; 
wood seratched,an arm broken ; if I would ! 
take it at thirty-five shillings he would 
undertake to put it in decent repair. 


|had attempted hideous and grotesque 


' This did not suit my views ; it was the | 

framework I vanted, just as it stood, 
and eventually I obtained it at my own 
price. 

For some time previously I had been 
| studying a work called “ Every Man his 
, own Mechanic,” and this piece of furni- 
| ture was just what I needed at the stage 
| of proficiency I had attained. 

from a mere boy I had hammered 
and sawn in my leisure hours, my ardour 
was encouraged, I had been allowed to 
pull everything to pieces that came in 
my way and put it together again. 
had always had a leaning to cabinet 
work as an idle amusement; I had 
driven in odd nails all over the house ; I 
had risen to fretwork and carving ; I 


embellishments on all the wood at my 
disposal far and near. 
nd this particular chair was a regular 
prize. I would cut out Puck and his 
rethren in the solid back, and dex- 
terously contrive new adjustments for 
the seat and elbows. 
With my plane I would smooth off 
projecting knobs from the old-fashioned 


railings, and would generally remodel 
the whole construction. It was finally 
agreed that the chair should be sent 
home forthwith, and I took my depar- 
ture full of the anticipated delights of 
the next few days. 

Duly the chair arrived and the old 
lumber was carefully deposited in my par- 
ticular sanctum at the top of the stairs. 

The house being high and roomy, I 
was here at full liberty with chisel and 
hammer to tap as hard as I pleased, 
without risk of disturbing the household 
with my hobby. 

A minute inspection of my new pur- 
chase satistied me with my bargain ; ! 
should certainly tind here plenty of em- 
ployment, but there were some parts of 
the chair that puzzled me considerably. 
What » waste of good wood, when a 
lighter and more elegant design would 
have better answered all intended pur- 
poses ! 

Let me see, I could have Titania or 
Queen Mab here in the centre of the 
back, while troops of goblins might dis- 
port themselves up the broad arms, and 
a well-chosen group might lay a mimic 
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crown of fairy-bells at her feet. Or I 
might carve dolphins and Tritons draw- 
ing her car through the sea-foam. 

Thad been meanwhile tapping the oak 
here and there with a wooden mallet to 
ascertain the soundness of its general 
condition, when, just as I had arrived at 
this point of my cogitations, I was 
startled by a swect strain of musical 
sounds that seemed to fill the air, and 
resolved themselves into a well-known 
tune. 

I recognised the air as that of the 
mermaid's song in Weber’s “ Oberon.” 

Although somewhat surprised at this 
curious coincidence, I concluded that a 
silly practical joke was being played b; 
my younger brother Alain, whereupon 
sharply pulled open the door of my room 
and peered into the semi - darkness 
beyond. No one was visible on the 
landing. 

My sanctum was furnished entirely 
with the proceeds of my own ingenuity ; 
the table with movable top, the rocking- 
chair, the stools, easels, picture-frames, 
boot-racks, brackets, ornamental stands, 
ete, with which the room was littered, 
were all and every one the products of 
my own industry, of which the whole 
house gave ample evidence from garret to 
basement. 

Certainly no one was concealed behind 
any of the picture-frames, it was clearly 
impossible, nor could there be any one in 
the slab of the table, nor rolled up in the 
blind, nor playing hide-and-seek among 
the brackets. 

The melodious tinkle, after running up 
a fresh score, indulged in an elegant 
variation and came to a full stop. 

The affair was now evident. 

Ipicked up the old chair again from 
the floor and scrutinised it attentively. 

Let me see, I was tapping hard just 
ere. 

Another good knock, and there was the 
music again ; it was of course inside the 
old framework. 

l had purchased a musical chair. 


The springs had evidently fallen out | 


of order, the works had been considered 
useless and were forgotten. Had it not 
‘ven for my patient investigation, its 
properties would probably have remained 
in oblivion. 

Leagerly pursued my researches, and 
rived at the conclusion that nine or 
‘en tunes of simple but particular con- 
struction could Iie produced from the 
vid structure. They were sct in motion 

pressure upon a curved knob on the 
it arm of the chair. 
he spring was injured, but with my 
mallet I had started it once more. 

lnow thought I foresaw a method of 
“masement that promised a little plea- 
“ateable excitement if properly carried 
out. 

In a few days I had managed to put 
”@ mechanism in tolerable working 


ty 
t tr 


order, save for an unhappy knack the ; 


thing had of suddenly collapsing and 
‘dropping out of one tune into another, 
in a capricious way over which I seemed 
‘© exercise no control. The new seat 
was put in, the frame perfected and re- 
plished, and the chair was at length 
mplete. Alain was to be my first vic- 
im, although I must confess that he 
turned out a total failure. 

That boy_has no nerves, nor any more 
“otion of the romantic or supernatural 
‘han a tin policeman might have. 

The rocking-chair and stools were first 


removed from the premises in order that 
Alain might be compelled to use my new 
purchase, I then proceeded leisurely 

ownstairs, feeling tolerably sure of 
success. 

I found him riding full tilt on an 
almost disused rocking-horse, at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. How should I 
get him off that horse? 

“Whoa !” shouted the boy, instantly 
checking the mad career of his steed as 
he caught sight of me. ‘“ What’s up? 
Have you cut your way through the ceil- 
ing? Or carved your way to glory, and 
is it your beckoning spirit I behold?” 

I nodded my head lugubriously, and 
sighed. 

“Something out of joint?” asked Alain, 
sympathisingly. ‘Your tables won't 
walk ? or have a confirmed habit of limp- 
ing? One sprained its foot, poor thing ? 
Or is a chair club-footed, and does it 
halt in a way you can’t correct ?” 

I sighed again, most dismally, I flatter 
myself. 

“A grief too deep for utterance,” said 
the boy. “You’ve turned the edge of 
your saw? Lost the gimlet? Broken 
the bradawl? Been meddling with the 
‘guvnor’s’ Indian chessmen ‘and come to 
grief? Serves you jolly well right !” 

If Icould but make a fool of that boy 
for once! The young reprobate was so 
evidently exulting over my supposed 
discomfiture that I felt hardened to- 
wards him. 

“You can go and see,” I said, re- 
luctantly, pointing at the same time 
upwards, and I disappeared through the 
doorway. 

Alain sprang up the stairs with the 
rapidity of a squirrel and peeped into 
the “sanctum,” but I was nowhere to be 
seen. 

He glanced narrowly about; there 
were no guilty fragments of the family 
goods ate chattels, no tell-tale remnants 
lying on the floor. All was cosy, orderly, 
inviting. 

He evidently wondered, but was not 
going to lose this favourable opportunity 
of making a raid among my possessions. 

In a trice he seated himself astride the 
boot-rack, rode it half way across the 
room, backed it ingeniously into a pot 
of varnish—which at once upset and ran 
over the room—turned the stands upside- 
down, drew out the table-drawer with a 
jerk that emptied the contents on to the 
floor, and finally sat down placidly amid 
the ruins he had made, rummaging among 
the litter with his foot, in a sapremel 
happy and contented frame of mind. 
was vengefully observing through a nar- 
row slit in the partition dividing the 
sanctum from the broad loft which ran 
over the rest of the house. How much 
mischief would the boy contrive to do in 
the shortest given time? 

Meanwhile at Alain’s first motion back 
went the chair, and at each attempt to 
recover his lost ground back it went 
again, now here, now there, for I had so 
fixed the castors that they moved at the 
slightest provocation, like the shoes at a 
skating-rink. 

(To be continued.) 


THREE blissful words I name to thee, 
Three words of potent charm, 
From eating care thy heart to free, 
Thy life to shield from harm : 
Pray, work, and sing. : 
—Blackie. 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 176.) 


Problem No. 154. 
By 8. GuLp. 


a e f h 


Tz piece 


White te play, and mate iu two (2) moves. 


THE VIENNA WEEKLY NEws. 

Since last September the above-named pe- 
riodical in English is published at Wallner- 
strasse, Vienna, Austria, and the very active 
chess editor, Dr. S. Gold, is issuing a weekly 
chess column in it, which he opens with the 
following splendid problem by himself :— 


Problem No. 155. 

White, K—Q Kt sq. ; Q—Qsq. ; R-QB7; 
Kts—K Kt4 and 7; Black, K—K B5; Kts 
—KR sq. and 7; Ps—K 5, K B2, KKt4 
and 6. White to move, and mate in three 
moves. 


LEnNER’s LESEH ALLEL 

One of the best chess columns in German 
appears in the ‘‘ Lesehalle,” edited and pub- 
lished by Herr H. Lehner, Wien 111., Siegel- 
gasse 1, Austria. H. Lehner is an old com- 
poser, is well acquainted with all branches of 
chess, and is careful in his criticism. The 
following four-mover by Lehner is a specimen 
of the difficult and beautiful problems pub- 
lished by him. 


Problem No. 156. 

White, K-Q R8} B—Q8 and KR3; 
Kt_K 5; Ps—Q Kt 6,@ B5, K 4, K 7, 
K R6. Black, K—Ksq. ; KAt—K R5; Ps— 
QkKt4, QB3,K B4,K Kt3, KR. 


DER SCHACHMATADOR. 

This is the title of a small book of 183 
pages, for beginners, containing explanations, 
definitions, end-games, games, and problems. 
It is the third edition ef Heinrich Ritter von 
Levitschnigg’s ‘‘Schachmoister,” edited by 
Herr J. Minckwitz, who for twenty-two y: 
| has been editor of the ‘Deutsche Schach- 
zeitung,” and has edited “Das A BC des 
Schachspiels,” ‘ Humor im Schachspiel,” ete. 
This “ Leitfaden ” (Guide) is clearly printed, 
vives thirty-two games and forty-two pro- 
blems, and we can only blame the editor for 
not giving the names of all the composers of 
the end-games. The 37th problem is a four- 
mover, but has before appeared as a three- 
mover, thus: White, K—K Kt 2, R—K Raq. ; 


Kt—K Kt7; P—K R4. Black, K—K Kt 5. 


. 
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W. Mackay (Toronto). — Get Dixon Kemp's ‘Yacht 
Architecture,” price two guineas; or ‘‘ Yacht and 
Boat Sailing,” price twenty-five shillings. Both 
books are published at “The Field” Office, Strand, 
London, and could be sent out to you against your 
remittance. 


ONE OF THE SISTERS.—A volame of Charles Kingsley's 
poems is issued, price six shillings, with the com- 
plete edition of his works, published by Macmillan 
and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


E. ANGELL. —To obtain a situation in railway works as 
afirst step to becoming an engine-driver you must 
apply to the locomotive superintendent of the rail- 
way you think would suit you. The letter can be 
addressed impersonally, but if you must have the 
gentleman’s name, you can find it by inquiry, or by 
consulting the monthly timetables issued by the 
company, which are on sale at the bookstalls, price 
& penny or twopence, as the case may be. 


A PERPLEXED ONE.—Mr. T. B. Reed's “ Adventures 
of a Three Guinea Watch ” is published at 5%, Pater- 
noster Row, price four shillings. A story by Mr. 
Paul Blake, “Expelled,” is published by Messrs. 
warne and Co., of Bedford Street, Strand, price one 
shilling. 


OLD BoY.—Oil copies of old masters, particularly in 
the case of sacred subjects, are of very little value ; 
ay your Picture is probably worth only the price of 

e frame. 


Rervus QUINTUs.—1. Yon will find the values of 
foreign currency givén in most ready-reckoners and 
nlmanacks, but for the old coins you must have a book 
dealing with the particular coontry. You nay get 
the information you require from an encyclopedia, 
but L, U. Gill, of 170, Strand, is publishing a book 
on coins which might suit you, and it would be 
worth your while writing for his list. 2 Rub the 
metal over with wax or grease, write your name on 
the wax with a needle, and then lay the metal in 
nitric acid. Whero there is wax the acid will have 
wo effect, bat wh-re the wax has been scratched 
away by the needle the acid will bite into the metal. 


POLISHER.—Surely you ought to know what sand- 
stone is! Pick np the next piece of paving-stone 
you see, You are sure to find a piece where any 

nilding is going on. 


NELSONIAN (N.Z.}—You wonld do hetter to stick to 
your ordinary algebra. Mr. Gladstone is not a great 
mathematician, and we would rather not undertake 
the responsibility of explaining what his formula 
really means. 


J. H. B.—A good set of photographic apy 
cost you five pounds. You could wo! 
instructions in our articles. 


ALAmnIC.—A London Directory would give you many 
addresses, For chemical stills apply to Townson ani 
Mercer, Bishopsgate Street ; for copper stills, try 
Messrs. Pontifex, of Shoe Lane, £.¢. 


ratus might 
it from the 


_ _W. 11. T.—There is no small book on 
cricket-ground keeping, but yon will 
find a few hints on the subject in Box's 
“ English Game of Cricket.” 


H. V. Bero.—1. You will get a list of 
the chemical symbols in any book on 
Chemistry. Try Meldola’s Inorganic 
Chemistry,” price eighteenpence, pub- 
shed by Murby, Ludgate Circus; or 
any of the Science and Art manuals. 
2, © Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 
by J. Mitchell Bruce, price seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, published by Cas- 
sell and Co. 


8 E. A.—The questions given in the Civil 
Service Examinations are obtainable 
from the Queen's Printers, Mesars. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, West Harding 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.c. 


‘Vrxus.—See ‘‘ How to Make an Astro- 
nomical Telescope” in the June part 
for 1884. 


Gyunast.—“ How to Make a Horizontal 
Bar” was in the March part for 1881. 


=| CSAR, — The name “Peeler,” like 
3 “Bobby,” comes from the force having 
heen formed by Sir Robert Peel in 1829. 
It was given hy the thieves in disgust 
at the hindrance pnt to their occu- 
pation by the abolition of the old 
“ Charlies.” 


Ca HA.—The insecte which you enclose 
‘are Ophion luteum, one of the large 
ichneumon flies, which is strongly at- 
tracted by artificial light. It is para- 
sie npon the caterpillars of the Puss 

Mot! 


=I J. SWALES.—1. Read our articles on Dog 
Keeping in the second volume, or look 
up “ Doings of the Month.” There is 
no cheap book on the subject. 
Dogs of the British Islands” 
lished at the “Ficld” Office, 346, 
Strand “Our Friend the Dog,” by 
Dr.Gordon Stables, is published by 

= Messrs. Dean and Son. 2 We gave 
dinverions for making {ice-cream in 
No, 112, 


J. THoMPSON.—Give the boat two or 
three coats of boiled ofl, and then try 
the paint. 


A VoLUNTEER (Hong Kong).—We are informed that 
the latest regulations under which commissions in 
the army can be obtained by lieutenants of militia 
were issued on the 1st of January, 1836, and differ 
greatly from the issue of 1884. 


Sawptst.—1. As a general book there is none better 
than “ Every Man his own Mechanic,” published by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. A number of “ Ama- 
teur Work,” price sixpence, would put you on the 
track, 2 Our articles in the first volume, 


A. Honrer (Adelaide). — It is desirable that you 
should obtain your correspondent through your 
friends, and not through the public press. There 
are certain reasons for this which your father or 
minister may explain to you. 


JRAN.—Such books are untrustworthy, and only 
accepted as authorities in the count: which they 
are written. Marlborough took at Blenheim ninety- 
eight colours and standards, including three which 
the Prussians kept to send to their king. It is 
quite true that General Pelet, the French historian, 
asserts that the French fost neither artillery, 
nor colours, nor standards, nor baggage, but it does 
not follow that his assertion is true. If you come to 
Chelsea Hospital you will see some of the colours 
that were taken. 


H. A. T.—1. The Wandle rizes at Croydon, and gets to 
Carshalton by passing Waddon and Beddington. 
2. The river at Ewell is the Hog’s Mill Stream, which 
flows into the Thames at Kingston; the Beverley 
Brook comes northward from Cheam. 8 The Wey 
starts in Hampshire; one feeder comes down the 
vale of Farnham, and another from the back of 
Haslemere ; they juin at Tilford, and form a consi- 
derable stream. 6 branch runving in just below 
Guildford is the Tillingbourne, from ith Hill. 
The Wey was one of the first English rivers to be 
fitted with locks, locks having been introduced from 
Boland about 1650 by Sir Richard Weston, of Sutton 

lace. 


Z. 0. A.—1. Australia, as far as is known at present, 
was first discovered by Manoel Godinho de Eredia, 
a Portuguese, in 1601, who mapped the north-west 
corner, 2. The Great Plague is said to have begun 
in Drury Lane, 


PETER.—No. Trafalgar Square was not made at the 
time of the battle, but was taken in hand abort 
1830. The Nelson Column was built between 1310 
and 1843. It is 176 feet high. The lions at the base 
were added in 1868. The statue of George IV. was 
made for the top of the Marble Arch, but somehow 
it never got there. 


G. A. Prossaxt.—For ‘Guide to Army Examinations” 
apply to Messrs. Clowes and Sons, Charing Cross. 
The expenses are much greater than you imagine. 
A new edition of Napier’s “Peninsular War” has 
just been {-sued by Messrs. Warne and Co. It isin 
six volumes, and costs a guinea, 


G. W. P.—1. In the palm-tree there is no pith, no 
circtes of wood fitting into each other, and no bark. 
The acars show the places where the leaves have 
fallen off; the trunk is strengthened by the hard 
black flaments, and is the same size all the way up. 
2, All the weeping willows used to be female placts, 
the male plants having been left behind in Asia 
Hence it is that our willows have all come from 
slips, there being no seed procurable. 


TEASER.—The title of the article was ‘‘How to Make 
an Astronomical Telescope,” and an astronomical 
telescope is what ye have made. All astronomical 
telescopes make things sppesr upside down. The 
telescope does not b-ing things nearer to you; it 
magnifies them, and consequently makes them 
appear near. 

OMEGA.—The Bank of England does not require its 
notes to be endorsed. They are payable te bearer, 
and the bearer is entitled to the money. There is 
no law compelling people to write their names on 
the backs of bank notes. When a draft of any tort 
is payable to ‘‘order,” then the name is required, 
for where would be the order without it? 

WoUuLD-BB VOLUNTEER.—For particulars as to the 
cadet corps of the London Rifle Brigad apply to the 
staff-sergeant in charge, Mr. A. Haig-Brown, 60, 
Queen Victoria Street. You are not eligible if under 
twelve years of age or less than five feet high. The 
subscription is five shillings per year, and the ani- 
form costs you £2 88.3d. You have to promise to 
attend annually the necessary drills or peraces to 
make you “ efficient,” and engage to keep your rife, 
bayonet, sling, ete., in guod order. 

JOVENIS FABER. —Heat your greenhouse by hot water 
in preference to the other methods you mention: 
but do you need more heat for a house of the size 
you name than an ordinary lamp would supply on 
just the very coldest nights? ‘That, again, would 
depend upon whether your object is to raise special 

ants, or simply to preserve ordinary bedders, ic, 

y keeping out the frost. If you wish to keep up 
with certainty a heat throughout the winter of say 
not leas thau 45°, you had better perhaps go to the 
trouble and expense of fixing hot-water pipes. These 
always, prove in the end the surest and cheapest 
method. 


W. Hopags.—The fces for patents are £1 on appli- 
cation and £3 on filing specification. Before the 
end of four years frm the date of the patent you 
have to pay on certificate of renewal £50. And be- 
fore the end of seven years—or, in the case of 
patents granted after the 1st January, 1844, before 
the end of eight years—from the date of t, on 
certificate of renewal you pay £100. In leu of the 
fees of £50 and £100 you can pay four annual in- 
stalments of £10, then two of £15, and then four of 
£20. There are other small fees. For list of patent 
agents consult the London Directory. The best 
Sime live in Chancery Lane or S-uthampton Build- 

8. 
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A DOG WITH A 
BAD NAME. 


By Tausor Baines REED, 


Author of Reginald Cruden,” My Friend 
Smith,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
POLICEMAN JULIUS. 


ye Towers had _ been 
thrown into a state of un- 


mistakable panic when, at the 


usual hour of retiring for the 
night, Percy had not put in an 
appearance. 

His absence at dinner-time agi- 
tated no one but his mother ; and 
the search instituted at her id- 
ding began languidly, and with 
the wsual ‘assurance of a speedy 
discovery: But as hour passed hour, 
and no tidings came, things began 
to look serious, and even Walker 
pulled a long face. 

“Tm afraid there’s something 
wrong, sir,” said he to Mr. Rim- 
bolt, as that gentleman, getting wind 


“(Julius had him down on the ground, daring him to move a limb.” 
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of the general agitation, emerged from | 


his library into the hall. “Kennedy saw 
him early this morning, and heard him 
say he was going down to the river, 
and no one was to be allowed below the 
bridge.” 

“And he certainly wasn’t at the hut 
at four o'clock,” said Raby, whose pale 
face betrayed her alarm, “for I went 
down, and found the place locked up, 
and no one answered my call.” 

“The things Appleby fetched from 


Overstone were never called for at the | 


Lodge,” added Walker ; “so if anything 
happened fo him it must have been 
before midday, ma’am.” 

“Oh, my poor boy !” cried Mrs. Rim- 
bolt, who was always the first to lose 
courage, and the last to suggest any- 
thing practical. “I feel sure he’s 
dead !” 

“Never mind, ma’am 
river and find him if he's there,” said 
Walker, soothingly. ‘I’ve sent Appleby 
and Mason down there already.” 

Mr. Rimbolt—very pale—put on his 
at. 

“Where are you going t” sobbed Mrs. 
Rimbolt, clinging to him foolishly. “Oh, 
if anything happens to you too!” 

Mr. Rimbolt wisely avoided a discus- 
sion of his intentions, and, motioning to 
Walker, opened the hall door. 

Raby dashed after him as he reached 


3 we'll drag the 


it. 

“Uncle, take me with you!” she 
cried. 

“Raby, my dear, don’t be ridiculous. 
Go to bed,” said her aunt. 

However, when her husband was gone 
Mrs. Rimbolt was glad enough of her 
niece’s company in the hours of suspense 
which followed. Midnight came, and 
still no tidings. Appleby came up to the 
house for a lantern, but had nothing to 
report beyond the fact that the search so 
far had been unsuccessful. 

The minutes dragged on for the un- 
happy watchers. It was harder far for 
them to sit there in the hall, listening to 
the unsympathetic tick of the clock and 
starting at every sound on the gravel 
without, than it was for the father to 
tramp through the woods and trace the 
footsteps along the river’s bank. 

At fength, about one o'clock, they 
bounded to their feet at the sound of 
voices and footsteps. Alas! it was only 
the dispirited seekers returning, with- 
out a single clue or gleam of hope. No 
one had seen the boy or heard of him. 


There was not a trace of him in any of | bed. 


his usual haunts. Even the hut, which 
they had broken open, contained nothin, 
beyond the ruins of his last machine and 
the relics of the inventions which had 
preceded them. 

“Nothing more can be done to-night,” 
said Mr. Rimbolt, decisively. “In the 
morning, first thing, we shall begin the 
search again, and shall have some men 
from Overstone to help. I advise you to 
retire to your rooms, at any rate till 
daybreak.” 

But no one, least of all himself, thought 
of taking this advice; and the party, of 
which Walker constituted himself a 
member, remained where they were in 
the hall. The old retainer had a firm 
conviction that the one thing todo under 
present circumstances was to keep up a 
conversation ; and, as no one else seemed 
inclined to aid him, he manfully kept it 
up single-handed. 

“Yes, ma/am, we dragged from Rodnet 


Bridge down _to the stepping-stones, up 
stream and down stream. He couldn't 
have been washed down below the stones, 
not with the river as low as it is now. 
Once Appleby called out he'd got some- 
thing, but it was only an old sack. 
Mighty disappointed we were. But, 
please God, we'll have better success in 
the morning.” 

“Be quiet, Walker,” said Mr. Rimbolt, 
as his wife received this last flow of con- 
solation with an hysterical outburst ; 
“don't talk.” 

A dead silence followed for more than 
half an hour, broken only by the sobs of 
the mother and the occasional spasmodic 

acings of Mr. Rimbolt across the tiled 

loor. As for Raby, she sat like a statue, 
with her eyes on the door, and scarcely 
seemed to Drenthe. 

At last the clock struck two, and 
scarcely had the chimes ceased when 
Walker put up his finger and exclaimed, 

“ Hist !” 

A moment of terrible silence ensued. 
Then on their quickened hearing there 
came a distant rumble of wheels. 

Almost at the same instant footsteps 
came tearing up the gravel drive. It 
was Appleby, who rushed into the midst 
of the group assembled on the door- 


step. 
1 call right—he’s found!” gasped the 
ad. 

“Ts he alive?” cried the mother. 

“On a cart!” exclaimed the panting 


Appleby. 

Airs. Rimbolt gave a little shriek and 
fell into her husband’s arms. Raby, 
nerved by the very agony of the suspense, 
rushed out and ran down the drive to 
meet the cart. 

“Is Percy there?” she cried 

The cart stopped abruptly, and a 
strange voice replied, 

“Yes—safe and well and fast asleep.” 

The words fell like music on the girl’s 
ears. It was too dark to see anything 
but the shadowy form of the cart and of 
a man walking at the horse’s head. 

She darted back to the house with the 
joyful news, and in another minute the 
cart stood at the door. 

Percy, who was decidedly enjoying his 
sleep, felt by no means as grateful as he 
should have been to find himself dis- 
turbed at this early hour of the night. 

“All serene, all serene,” he growled, in | 
response to his mother’s caresses and | 
Walker's effusive shaking of the hand. 
2 I'm all right, mother; I want to go to 


“Get the hot bath ready,” said Mrs. 
Rimbolt to the servants, “and some 
brandy and water. My poor boy !” 

“T tell you I’m all serene; can’t you ! 
let me go to bed?” said the half-awake | 
Percy. “I don't want anything except | 
sleep.” 

“Walker, help Master Percy up to bed; 
let him take our room, and light a fire in 
it, and put hot bottles in the bed.” 

Percy, thankful to get back to his 
slumbers at any price, allowed Walker to 
help him up the stairs. At the door of | 
his own room he stopped. 

“That will do ; you can cut, Walker.” 

“But you're to have the best room and 
a fire—” 

“You be hanged !” exclaimed the boy, 
unceremoniously slamming the door in 
Walker’s face, and locking himself in. 


1” 


Downstairs, meanwhile, Jefireys was 
being besieged with questions on all 
hands, which he eudeavoured as best he i 


could to answer. Mr. Rimbolt, however, 
percetsing that very little good was to 

e got out of this confused cross-exa- 
mination, asked him to follow him into 
the library, once more suggesting to his 
wife and niece that they should go to 

ed. 

Jeffreys was thankful to tind himself 
in a serene atmosphere, and despite all 
the agitation and excitement of the day, 
his heart warmed as he looked roundon + 
the bookshelves and their friendly occu- 
pants. 

“Now,” said Mr. Rimbolt, who had 
made no attempt to take part in the 
babel outside ; “will you please tell me 
everything ?” 

Jetireys obeyed, and told his story ina 
concise and intelligent manner, which 
convinced Mr. Rimbolt he had not only 
an honest man but a gentleman to deal 
with. 

The master of Wildtree was not an 
effusive man, and if Jeflreys had looked 
to be overwhelmed with grateful speeches 
he would have been disappointed. But 
he had not looked for it, and valued far 
more the quiet confidential manner in 
which Mr. Rimbolt entered into all the 
details of the narrative. 

“Then,” said the latter, when the story 
was ended, “as a matter of fact you have 
the three ruffians penned in the shed by 
your dog at this moment—an excellent 
piece of management.” 

He rang his bell, and Walker, who had 
felt quite out of it for the last half-hour, 
appeared with great promptitude. 

“Walker, are any of the men about 
still?” 

“ Appleby is holding this man’s horse 
at the hall door, sir.” 

“Send Appleby here, and take the 
horse and cart round to the farm.” 

Poor Walker! This was a sad cut. The 
farm was half a mile away, across the 
park; and this order meant that for 
another hour at least he must be an out- 
sider in the drama. 

“Appleby,” said Mr. Rimbolt, when 
that jaunty youth appeared, “take Ben- 
bow, and ride as quickly as you can to 
the police office at Overstone. Tell 
the inspector, with my compliments, to 
meet me with three constables at Rodnet 
Bridge at six o'clock, that is in three 
hours. Come back as quickly as you 
can, and have the dog-cart at the door 
at five.” 

“Now,” said he to Jeffreys, when these 
various matters of business had been put 
in train, “we may as well occupy our 
time by getting something to eat. Sup- 
per and breakfast in one—I dare say you 
are hungry.” 

As Jefireys had scarcely eaten any- 
thing for three days—in fact, since his 
visit to Grangerham—he could honestly 
admit being ready for a meal. 

“Tm afraid we must forage for our- 
selves, unless some one is about,” snid 
Mr. Rimbolt, leading the way to the 
pantry. 

It was a curious spectacle that, of the 
millionaire and the tramp together in- 
vestigating the contents of the pantry 
shelves and lockers, lifting up dish- 
covers here, and critically testing the 
consistency of pie-crusts there. They 
made a fairly good selection of the good 
things which came nearest to hand, 
and retiring with them to the adjacent 
kitchen, accomplished a meal more luxu- 
rious to Jeffreys’ mind than any he had 
tasted since he left Bolsover. 
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This done, to his great satisfaction 
they adjourned once more to the li 
where, while Mr. Rimbolt took a b 
nap, he regaled himself with the luxury 
of a prow] among the bookshelves by the 
light of the dawning day. So absorbed 
was he in this occupation that he did not 
hear the sound of the dog-cart at the 
front door, or heed Mr. Rimbolt’s first 
summons to start. 

“You're fond of books, surely,” said 
that gentleman, as the two got up into 
the trap and drove off, with Appleby 
perched behind. 

“1 love them,” said Jeffreys, in the 


sane tone of sincerity which had attracted | 


the York bookseller. 

“You're a reader, then?” 

“T would be, if I had the chance,” said 
Jeffreys, 

“You are thinking of my library,” said 
Mr. Rimbolt ; “but it doesn’t follow, you 
know, that having a house full of books 
makes a reader. A man may often get 
mate good out of one tattered volume 
chan 
library.” 

“I can quite believe that,” said Jef- 


freys. 


“Probably you know what a favourite | 


look is?” said Mr. Rimbolt, rather 
curiously. 

Jeffreys replied by producing his well- 
worn copy of Homer, and it would be 
hard to say which of these two foolish 
persons evinced the most enthusiasm in 
iscovering that they both had a mutual 
iriend in the old Greek bard. 


and in the discussion which ensued t 
‘lush to say they forgot, for the time 
heing, all about Perey, and the shed on 
the mountain side, and the three gentle- 
uien there to whom the genial Julius was 
‘wing the honours. 

The appearance of the inspector and 
‘iree constables at Rodnet Bridge brought 
the two unpractical excursionists on 
Mount Olympus abruptly back to level 
ground, 

The business was soon explained. The 
toliee, o£ course, knew all 
“parties "—when do they not? They had 
‘vn following them up for days, had had 
‘leir suspicions of that mountain shed 
tur weeks, and so on. 
‘actly say they had known all about 
“he attempt to Jeidnap last night; but 


tey knew all about it now, for Appleby ! 


‘ad let it out, and the “active and intelli- 
+nt” in consequence had nothing to 
rn, 

Half an hour brought them to the 
“untain side. Mr. Rimbolt and Jeffreys 

mounted, leaving Appleby in charge 
he trap, while they, followed in single 
by the police, ascended the narrow 
i towards the shed. 

_ Half way up, Jefireys whistled ; anda 
lyous bark from Julius assured the 
ivrty that their game was safe. 

“You'd better let me go first,” said 
J-freys to the inspector, who showed 
ne anxiety to be foremost in the cap- 
*, “unless you want my dog to fly at 
ou, : 

The official fell hack promptly, his 
“tive modesty getting the better of his 
-d: and the party halted twenty yards 
““m the shed while Jetireys advanced to 

‘onnoitre, 

He saw at a glance that things 

re not exactly as he had left them. 

‘I'vo out of the three prisoners remained 


out of an entire russia-bound | 


At any ; 
rate the discovery levelled at once the: 
swial differenees which divided them ; | 


about the, 


They couldn't , 


| securely bound, but the unlucky Corpo- 
ral had slipped his feet from the cords, 
and paid dearly for his folly. Julius had 
him down on the ground, daring him to 
move a limb or even turn his head on pain 
of unheard-of laceration. The wretched 
fellow had cursed_a thousand times his 
own artfulness. For three hours he had 
lain thus, not daring to stir a muscle ; 
and if ever a night’s experiences are 
enough to turn the hair grey, Corporal 
should not have had a single black lock 
left that morning. 

“Come off, Julius, and let thei alone,” 
| said Jetireys. 

Julius obeyed somewhat reluctantly, 
though the pleasant task of welcoming 
his master’s return reconciled him some- 
what to the abandonment of his sove- 
reignty. 

Jettreys beckoned to the party to ad- 
vance, 

“These are the three men, sir,” said he 
‘to Mr. Rimbolt. 

“Yes, sir, these are the parties,” said 
the inspector (who had never set eyes on 
the men before), advancing towards Cor- 
poral as he slowly raised himself from the 
| ground. 

Julius, greatly to the officer's alarm, 
made a last attempt to assert his pro- 
perty in the captives, and in Corporal in 
particular; and in so doing came very 
near doing a grievous injury to the arm 
of the law. But Jetireys’ authoritative 
{order to him to come in and lie down 
| allowed the arrest to proceed without 
any further protest than a few discon- 
tented yaps as the cords were removed 
from the prisoners’ legs, and they were 
led off by the force. 

“We had better go to Overstone too,” 
said Mr. Rimbolt, “and see these ruftians 
safely quartered. The assizes are coming 
on in a week or two. Do you live any- 
where near here ?” 

“No,” said Jeffreys. “Julius and I 
are on a walking tour at present.” 

Mr. Rimbolt looked at his companion, 
and for the first time took notice of his 
travel-stained, shabby appearance. 

' “You mean,” said he, guessing the 
truth, “you have no particular address 
at present?” 

“Quite so,” replied Jeffreys, flushing up 
uncoinfortably. 

Mr. Rimbolt said nothing more just 
then. They had a busy hour or two at 
Overstone arranging for the comfortable 
housing of their three prisoners until the 
law should decide as to their more per- 
manent residence. 

Then, having taken farewell of the 
police, and returning towards the dog- 
cart, Jeflreys stopped abruptly and said, 
raising his hat, 

“ Good-bye, sir.” 

Mr. Rimbolt looked at him in sur- 
prise, 

“You are not going, surely !” said he. 
ix You must come back to the house with 
me. 

“Thank you ; Julius and I have a long 
journey before us, and must be starting.” 

“You are only on a walking tour, you 
know. There is a great deal to sce round 
here. The place is worth exploring,” 
said Mr. Rimbolt, feeling almost as em- 
sed_as his companion. 

We shall be back here for the 
assizes,” said Jeftreys. 

“Nonsense, my friend,” said Mr. Rim- 
bolt, taking the bull by the horns: “TI 
insist on your coming back with me 
now, if it’s only to ask how Lercy is after 


;tour through this 


his night's excitement. Besides, you have 
not half explored the librar 

Whether it was the cordiality of this 
delicate invitation, or the mention of the 
library, or both combined, I eannot ‘say ; 
but Jeffreys, with some misgivings, 
yielded, and ascended the dog 

“The ladies would never forgive me,” 
said Mr. Rimbolt, rather unwisely, “if [ 
let you go without giving them an op- 
portunity of thanking you for your 
goodness to Per 

Jetireys was sorry he had_ yielded. 
Had he only had Mr, Rimbolt and the 
cool Percy to deal with he could have 
resigned himself to the ordeal. But the 
threat of being thanked by the ladies 
quite disconcerted him. 

“Pm—I'm afraid I'm not very—tidy, 
stammered he. “Id really rather, if you 
don’t object, go on. Besides, Julius—” 

Mr. Rimbolt laughed good-humouredly. 

“Julius is not shy—-and wants break- 
fast and a_rest after his night’s work, 
don't you, Julius?” 

Julius could not deny that he was very 
ready for both. 

Jetireys gave it up, and with much 
sinking of heart awaited their arrival at 
Wildtree Towers, 

To his infinite relief the ladies were 
not visible. Mrs. Rimbolt, it was re- 
ported, was contined to her bed by the 
effects of her recent agitation, and Miss 
Atherton was ovt. Master Percy was 
still fast asleep. 

It broke the fall considerably to find 
himself left still to the gentlemanly and 
unembarrassing attentions of his host. 

Julius was led with honour to the 
kitchen, there to be regaled in a baronial 
fashion, which it was well for his morals 
and digestion was not a daily festival. 
Jetireys, having seen him comfortably 
curled up on a mat, returned to the 
library. 

His host was pacing up and down the 
floor, evidently a httle uervous, and 
Jetireys instinctively felt that the ordeal 


/ was upon him. 


Mr. Rimbolt, however, began by a 
little fencing. 

“1 recollect taking a very pleasant 
district with two 
college friends when I was at Oxford. 
See, here is the map I had with me at the 
time, and the route marked. We were 
rather a rackety party, and boasted that 
we would go in a straight line from 


: Ambleside to the sea and stick at nothing. 


Here’s the line, you see. That straight 
line took us over one or two places I 
wouldn't care to try now. But Oxford 
men, they said in those days, had no 
necks to break, Are you « university 
man?” 


serious work of life it may sometimes be 
unsettling. Is it fair toask what your 
po 


profession is, Mr. Jetireys? 

“None at all, just now. I was, till 
lately, usher in a private school,” replied 
Jetireys, wincing. 

Mr. Rimbolt observed the wince and 
delicately steered away from the topic. 
“Ah, that must be a monotonous calling, 
and you with your love of books and 
literary tastes would find it specially 
irksome. You must forgive me it 1 take 
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an interest in your atfairs, Mr. Jeffreys. 
May I ask if you have any engagement 
in prospect 1” 

None at all,” said Jeffreys. 

“My reason for asking is a selfish one, 
quite ; and has been suggested by the 
interest you take in my library. have 
been inquiring for a month or two for 
some one who will assist me as private 
librarian. The fact is, Mr. Jetireys,” 
continued Mr. Rimbolt, noticing the loo! 
of surprised pleasure in his listener's 
face, “ with my time so much occupied in 
parliamentary and other duties, I tind it 
quite impossible to attend to the care of 
my books as I should wish. I made up 
my mind most reluctantly some time ago 
that I should have to entrust the duty to 
some one else, for it was always my pride 
that I knew where every book I had was 
to be found. But my collection has grown 
beyond my control and wants a regular 
custodian. Look here,” said he, opening 
a folding door at the end of the room. 

Jeffreys saw another room, larger than 
the one he was in, lined with shelves, 
and crowded on the floor with heaps of 
books in most admired disorder. 

“It was no use,” said Mr. Rimbolt, 
half pathetically. “I cherished the hope 
as long as I was able of reducing this 
chaos to order, and putting away each 


one of these treasures (for they are no | of charity to the outcast, or reward to 
common volumes) in a place of its own. | the benetactor, he would have rejected 
Every day it grows worse. I’ve fought | it, however tempting. As it was, it 
against it and put it off, because I could | seemed like the opening of one of the 
tind no one who would undertake it as gates of Providence before him. The 
much for the love of the work as for the , work promised was what of all others he 
small salary to which a private librarian | coveted ; the salary, with the casually 
would be entitled. Now you see the , thrown in addition of board and lodging, 
selfish reason I have for mentioning the , seemed like affluence; hisemployer was, 
| matter to you, Mr. Jettreys. I offer you ' gentleman, and the opportunities of study 
nothing to jumpat; for it will need sheer ‘and self-improvement were such as fall 
‘ hard work and a lot of drudgery to over- , to the lot of few. Above all, in hard 
take the arrears of work, and after that I: work among those quiet and_ friendly 
idoubt if the keeping up of the library | bookshelves he would find refuge from 
| will leave you miuch leisure You would his bad name, and perhaps be able to 
incur no little responsibility either, for if | establish for himself what he had hitherto 
, Lhanded the care of the library to you I, striven for in vain—a character. 

; should hold you responsible for every; “I am most grateful, sir,” said he; 
volume in it, and should expect you to \ “if you really think I should suit you.” 
know something ‘of the inside of the} “I think you would,” said Mr. Rim- 
; books as well as the outside. You may , bolt, in a tone which gratified Jeftrcys 
think a salary of £100 a year hardly |far more than if he had launched out 
adequate to this amount of work and | into idle flattery and compliments. 


responsibility ; if so I must not press! And so it was settled. Jettreys could 
| you further, for that is the sum I have’ scarcely believe what had happened 
‘ arranged to give, and cannot see my way to him when, half an hour later, Mr. 
| to offering more. It would include resi- _Rimbolt being called away on busi 
i dence here, and board, of course.” ‘he found himself taking a prelimina 
Jeffreys felt. almost dazzled by the survey of his new preserves, and_ pre- 
prospect thus deprecatingly unfolded by | paring himself seriously for his duti 
‘Mr. Rimbolt. ad the offer been made | as private librarian at Wildtree Towers. 
in any less delicate way ; had it savoured | (To be cuntinued.) 
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IX.—ACROSS THE PRAIRIE. 


Ir one of the cabins of the after-house 
Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans had 
_ found two excellent berths, with clean 

linen, change of clothes, and travellin, 
cloaks and rugs. No Atlantic liner could 
have offered them more comfort. If they 

did not sleep soundly it was that the: 
did not toe fede so, or rather that their 
very real anxiety prevented them. In 
what adventure had they embarked? To 
what series of experiments had they been 
inyited 4 How. would the business end ? 

and above all, what was Rob: i 
do with them ? Pies 
Frycollin, the valet, was quartered 
forward in a cabin adjoining that of the 
cook. The neighbourhood did not dis- 
please him ; he liked to rub shoulders 
with the great in this world. But if he 
finally went to sleep it was to dream of 
fall after fall, of projections through 
space, which made his sleep a horrible 
nightmare. 
owever, nothing could be qui 

than this journey through theta 
sphere, whose currents had grown weaker 
with the evening. Beyond the rustling 
of the blades of the screws there was not 
a, sound, except now and then the whistle 
£rom some terrestrial locomotive, or the 
calling of some animal. Strange instinct ! 
‘These terrestrial beings felt the aeronef 
‘Jide over them, and uttered cries of 
terror as it passed. On the morrow, 14th 
J une, at five o'clock, Uncle Prudent and 
Phil Evans were walking on the deck of 
he Albatross, Nothing had changed 
since the evening ; there was a look-out 
é orward, and the helmsman was in his 


g Iss cage. 


Why was there a look-out? Was there | Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
any phence of collision with another a alt he pintes which form the western] «it 
machine ertainly not. Robur hi of the Union. 
not yet found imitators. The chance of Uncle Prudent, through an excell =nt 
encountering an aerostat gliding through | telescope he had found in his cabin, ea 1'y 
the air was too remote to be regarded. | recognised the principal buildings. dis 
In any case it would be all the worse for | colleague pointed out to him the chur 1es 
the aerostat—the earthen pot and the | and public edifices, the numerous “ 
iron pot. The Albatross had nothing to | vators” or mechanical granaries, anc 
fear from the collision. huge Sherman Hotel, whose. wind 

Hut whet gould happen Hehe a Beemer lise e hundred glittering po 
might find herself like a ship on a lee. on each of its faces. aba 
shore if a mountain that could not be| “If that is Chicago,” said Uncle ] 
outflanked or passed barred the way. | dent, “it is obvious that we are 8 
These are the rete of the air, and they | farther west than is convement for u 

have to be avoided as a ship avoids the | return to our starting-place.” 

reefs of the sea. The engineer, it istrue,| And in fact the Albutross was tre 

hed given the course, and in doing so had | ling ina straight line from the Pent 
aken into account the altitude necessary | vanian capital. 

to clear the summits of the high lands in| But if Uncle Prudent wished to d 

the district. But as the aeronef was |Robur to take him eastwards he ¢ 

rapidly nearing a mountainous country ; not then do so. That morning the ne 

it was only prudent to keep a good look- | gineer did not leave his cabin. Eo 

out in Sa some slight deviation from | he was occupied in some works or el: . 
he course became necessary. was asleep, and the two colleague! 

Looking at the country beneath them | down to breakfast without seeing hi 
Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans noticed a | The speed was the same as that du 
large lake, whose lower southern end the | last evening. The wind being es 
Albatross had just reached. They con- | the rate was not interfered with al 
qed, therefore, hat dati the night ; andas the thermometer only. fallen dk 

e whole length of Erie had been tra-! centigrade for every seventy 
versed, and that as they were going due | of elevation the tempemnture was 
west they would soon be over Lake insu portable. And so, in chatting 
Michigan. “There can be no doubt of it,” | thinks and waiting for the eng! 
said Phil Evans, “ and that group of roofs ; Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans ¥! 
on ae ler Diag Chicago,” aaa ; about beneath the forest of Rear 

as right. ve 2 : y air 
from, ‘which, the sevenicen tallwajs hosaetace of aon icdiamhanas Se 
diverge, the Queen of the West, the vast, ‘The State of Illinois was pas 1 
reservoir into which flow the products of | northern frontier in less than two 
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andahalf. They passed over the Father 
of Waters, the Mississippi, whose double- 
decked steamboats seemed no bigger than 
canoes. Then the Albatross flew over 
Jowa after having sighted Iowa city 
about eleven o'clock in the morning. 

A few chains of hills, “ blutis” as they 
are called, curved across the face of 
the country trending from the south to 
the north-west. Their moderate height 
necessitated no rise in the course of the 
aeronet. Soon the bluffs gave place to 
the large plains of western Iowa and 
Nebraska, immense prairies extending 
all the way to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. Here and there were many 
rios, affluents or minor affluents of the 
Missouri. On their banks were towns 
and villages, growing more scattered as 
the Albatross sped farther west. 

Nothing particular happened during 
this day. ‘nel Prudent and Phil Evans 
were left entirely to themselves. They 
hardly noticed Frycollin sprawling at full 
length in the bow, keeping his eyes shut 
so that he could see nothing. And they 
were not attacked by vertigo, as might 
have been expected. As there was no 
guiding mark, there was nothing to cause 
the vertigo, as there would have been on 
the top of a lofty building. The abyss 
has no attraction when it is gazed at 
trom the car of a balloon or deck of an 
aeronef. It is not an abyss that opens 
beneath the aeronaut, but an horizon that 
rises round him on all sides like a cup. 

Ina couple of hours the Albatross was 
over Omaha, on the Nebraska frontier— 
Omaha city, the real head of the Pacific 
Railway, that _ lo: line of rails, four 
thousand five hundred miles in length, 
stretching from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. For a moment they could see the 
yellow watets of the Missouri, then the 
town, with its houses of wood and brick 
in the centre of a rich basin, like a buckle 
in the iron belt which clasps North 
merica round the waist. oubtless, 
also, as the passengers in the aeronef 
could observe all these details, the in- 
habitants of Omaha noticed the strange 
machine. But their astonishment at 
seeing it gliding overhead could be no 
greater than that of the president and 
secretary of the Weldon Institute at 


finding themselves on board. 
any ow, the journals of the Union 
would be certain to notice the fact. It 


vould be the explanation of the astonish- 

ing phenomenon which the whole world 
ad been wondering over for some time. 

In an hour the Albatross had left 
Omaha and crossed the Platte River, 
whose valley is followed by the Pacific 
Railway in ‘its route across the prairie. 
‘Things looked serious for Uncle Prudent 
and Phil Evans. 

_ “It_is serious, then, this absurd pro- 

Jvct of taking us to the Antipodes.” 

“And whether we like it or not!” 
exclaimed the other. “ Robur had better 
take care! Iam not the man to stand 
that sort of thing.” 

Nor am I!” replied Phil Evans, 
But be calm, Uncle Prudent, be calm.” 
“Be calm !” 

“And keep your temper until it is 
wanted.” 

By tiveo’clock they had crossed the Black 
Mountains covered with pines and cedars, 
aud the Albatross was over the appropri- 
“ely named Bad Lands of Nebraska—a 

, “ha08 of ochre-coloured hills, of mountain- 
cusfragments fallen onthe soil and broken 
in their fall. At a distance these blocks 
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take the most fantastic shapes. Here} from the herds of buffalo that roamed 
and there amid this enormous game of | over the prairie in search of water and 
knucklebones there could be traced the | pasturage. And when they ceased, the 


The Falls of Niagara. 


imaginary ruins of medieval cities with trampling of the grass under their feet 
forts and dungeons, pepper-box turrets , produced a dull roaring similar to the 
and machicolated towers. And in reality | rushing of a flood and very different from 
these Bad Lands are an immense ossuary the continuous f-r-r-r-r of the screws. 
where lie bleaching in the sun myriads of , Then from time to time came the howl 
fi ents of pachyderms, chelonians, | of a wolf, a fox, a wild cat, ora coyote. 
and even, some: would have us believe, the cancs latrans, whose nae is justified 
fossil men, overwhelmed by some un- | by his sonorous bark. ; 
known cataclysm ages and ages ago. | Occasionally came penciearing odours 
When evening came the whole basin of | of mint, and sage, and absinthe mingled 
the Platte River had been crossed, and | with the more powerful fragrance of the 
the plain extended to the extreme limits | conifers which rose floating through the 
of the horizon, which rose high owing to | night air. : i 
the altitude of the Albatross. | At last came a menacing yell, which 
During the night there were no more was not due to the coyote. It was the 
shrill whistles of locomotives or deeper | shout of a Redskin, which no Tenderfoot 
notes of the river steamers to trouble the | would confound with the cry of a wild 
quiet of the starry firmament. Long bel- , beast. 
lowings occasionally reached the aeronef , (To be continued ) 


MY BARGAIN; 
OR, SOMETHING LIKE A CHRISTMAS EVE. 
PART Il. 


|e some minutes the tussle continued | off in the struggle right into the thickest 
“with the refractor chair, which | puddle. . 

finally, with an ingonuity for which I| “Here’s luck!” he exclaimed, as he 
could scarcely have given it credit, backed | ruefully surveyed his hedaubed clothes 
among the spilt varnish, jerking Alain | and hands, but his spirits were not easily 


damped. “T will have a ride, anyhow !” 


he ejaculated. He managed to seize the 
chair this time, which With unearthly 
celerity burst out with, “ There’s nae luck 
about the house, there is nae luck ata’!” 

The very air I had prepared, knowing 
his habits—and the seaule! He simply 
turned the chair upside- down, seated 
himself among the oak bars, and pursued 
his researches with the music wailing 
under his feet, in an attitude of calm en- 
joyment. 

‘That boy would stop a cannon-ball with 
one hand while he unconcernedly went 
on munching the apple he held in the 
other ! 

After a little while he discovered some 
long brass nails, and diligently applied 
himself to driving one into my precious 
chair. 

Suddenly there was a slight click, the 
tune changed ; it had star ted off to * Oh, 
dear! what can the matter be?” but he 
hammered away harder than ever. 

1 thought it high time to put in an 
appearance now. 

“Tsay, old man,” exclaimed Alain, 
“what jolly, music you have up here ! 
What are you so glum about? Is it 
because I didn’t say the Redfarns were 
downstairs /” 

“You didn’t !” I cried, highly incensed, 
but Alain sprang up and dived headlong 
down the stairs, where | caught sight of 
him gliding down the balustrade in tine 
style. 

In fewer seconds than it takes to relate 
it I found myself within the drawing- 
room, just in time to make a handsome 
apology and escort our visitors to the 
door. 

Arthur Redfarn, a college chum of 
mine, had been studying music in Paris 
for the last two years, and had surprised 
us all by his striking rendering of the 
most difficult passages in modern har: 
mony. No composiuien came aniss ; 
Handel, Sehubert, Gluck, Moscheles, 
Bach, Gounod, Cherubini, Hummel, and 
many more inspired us in turns at his 
touch. During those two years he had 
resided in the French capital with his 
widowed mother, whose husband had 
been my father’s firm friend at a critical 
period of his early life. 

Even Alain (who hasn't any soul!) ad- 
mitted that he liked Redfarn’s perform- 
ances quite as much as that of the 
Chinese band he had heen so enraptured 
to hear. He considers this the highest 
compliment a mere mortal can pay, so I 
excuse his taste. About this time he 
became absorbed in close investigations 
of my a armchair, seizing every available 
opportunity for the purpose. T felt some- 
what elated by his curiosity, and affected 
to take no notice of the secret scrutiny. 

The chance he meditated came at last, 
and I candidly adipit that [ nom believe 
he intended to gratify us by his melo- 
dious musical inspiration. 

My new purchase was by this time 
resplendent. in brocade and varnish. 
had planned that it should be brought 
down at our next “ At Home” gathering 
on Christinas Eve. 

I would ask Redfarn to play my 
favourite mazurka. This was one of the 
airs rattled off liy my * bar: I in- 
tended that.at the end the chair should 
take up the tune and keep it up as 
a silvery e ven as though the very 
wood had ight the infection of the 
spirited harmony and was impelled to 
join in the merry revel. 
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The chair, well cushioned, was put 
away in a corner awaiting the propitious 
moment. I kept a eareful watch lest its 
roomy compass should tempt an unwary 
invader, 

Redfarn’s sister Peri—her full name 
was Percinette—had been asked for 
music, and had yielded a graceful assent. 
aay opportunity would soon present 
itse! ( 
I turned towards my chair to find it; 
occupied by Alain. 

“ Alain,” I said in a whisper, “let me j 
have that chair; it’s to be a surprise, 
you know—unless it’s «a surprise it’s H 
nothing !” 

“ll surprise them !” said Alain. 

I was compelled to retain a serene ex- 
terior, so in desperation 1 showed him a 
half-crown. 

He remained obdurate, nothing would | 
move him. He is not a mercenary boy. | 
T almost wished he were. 

“Very well, Alain!” I whispered, 
nettled at last. “ I shall not forget it.” 

“No,” said Alain, calmly, “you won't.” : 
What could the boy meant: 

s Redfarn struck the few first 
chords on the piano—she a pupil of 
the “Conservatoire” at Paris—and pro- 
ceeded with Thalberg’s “Home, sweet 
home.” All hung breathlessly on the 
stirring melody so exquisitely rendered. 

have scarcely courage to proceed 
further with my story. 

In the.midst of our emotion out burst | 
that abominable chair with  discords ; 
making night hideous. I could almost | 
have annihilated Alain on the spot. / 
Dismay reigned around. How should I} 
ever recover from the vexatioy and agony | 
of that moment ? 

Miss Redfarn stopped her play, her 
fair face dyed crimson. 

My irate parent looked wrathfully 
around to see who had caused the detest- 
able interruption. 

“Where's that box?” said my father, 
at random. 

A general hunt followed, and finally 
Alain’s pockets were searched, when con- 
jectures came to a standstill. 

I was too wretched to speak. 

“It’s very odd,” said my father, still 
glaring wrathfully at Alain through his 
spectacles, for the sounds came unmis- 
takably from his close vicinity. 

“ It’s the telephone,” suggested a visitor. 

“Or a microscopic organ,” suggested 
another. 

“He has it in his collar-stud,” 
some one else. 

“Or a button,” added Redfarn. 1 
Surprised silence fell on the company. 
os What wonderful inventions!” ex- 
claimed a surprised-looking old gentle- 
man, scrutinising Alain intently. 


Papet. 


said 


“ Alain,” said my father, in a deep 
voice, « stop that audacious jingle at 
once.” 


“T can’t stop it,” said Alain, trium- 


Phantly. “Tt must go on now. It’s 
artrain’s chai 
“Let it be taken out at once,” cried 


my father, jooking daggers at me, “ what- 
ever it is!” 

And the unlucky chair was carried off 
forthwith, giving defiant groans, runs, 
and trills, till its music faded in the 
distance. “ What had Alain done to it 2” 

Miss Redfarn, undisturbed, gave us a 
lively air, and soon matters seemed to 
settle down quictly once more. 

Later on [ managed to excuse the 
aflair to Miss Peri: “ The works had goue 


! loam, su 


! greenery, 


I possible ?” 


! strapping ‘Tad, had taken charge of 


off ee the wrong moment,” ete, ad 
warned Alain off the chair in vain,’ aid 
so forth. 

“Pray do not apologise,” 
Redfarn, “I saw how it was.” 

Somehow or other I wandered into the 
conservatory to recover my spirits. It 
i was so delightfully fragrant and cool in 
there that Feould not tear myself av 

A “yucca superba” or Adam's ni 
stood ona saul elevated mound of sandy 
unded with a broad border cf 
retty fireball epacris and moss. A 
horticulturist will perhaps scarcely 
believe that the circle round the tree, in 
a private conservatory, measured exactly 
two miles and a quarter—computed at ny 
usual rate of speed. In the pertur!: 
of my spirit I took precisely half an 
and ten minutes in making the circuit. 
A_row of green shelves, well covered 
with flowering plants, hid the foot or 
the mound ina wealth of blossoms and 
while on one side a vacist 
contrived for a rural scat of 
er-root, 
Just as I arrived in front of the sear 
T awoke to the consciousness of real lite 
on hearing a violent commotion in th 
lower regions, accompanied by somethi 
like suppressed screams and weird sou 
as of a fiddle in agony. 

Thomas, our man, made his way to- 
wards me. “Would I go fora moment 2 
What could be the matter 


said Miss 


this time? 

The obnoxious chair had been ordered 
upstairs, and was sately out of the way. 
It could not get down by itself ; besides 
why should a few simple tunes oc 
any disturbance 4 Nevertheless, I 
misgivings. “ Had the chair been venge- 
fully dissected by the company?” “Cou! 
all ‘the ten_tunes have started off at 
once?” “ Had it disappeared in a th 
of smoke ?” 

I soon ascertained the cause of t! 
disturbance. It is scarcely _necessar’ 
add that it was the chair, “It seems th 
tlie servants, deeming us_ sufficient!y 
occupied with our own diversion 
smuggled it down among themselvt 
play its waltzes and polkas, while the: 
improvised a dance with the aid of a 
musical friend who had dropped in with 
his fiddle on the chance of being in r 
quest upstairs. Alain, half in frolic. 
in good-nature, had started off the music 
at their request, while the dancing up- 
stairs proceeded. 

An hour or so had passed pleasantly 
enough, but now the preparations for 
supper were in progress, and the chi 
had to be consigned to its old quar 
Allenjoyment must have some end. 
housemaid, aided by the knife-ho 


1 
\ 


The 


chair to convey it up to its destinaticn 
by a back stairway. The chair was bi 
and ample, the stairs were narrow 
steep ; it was quickly jammed fast az: 
the rails, and moreover had just starte 
off its music again at full speed. 

The wretched thing was wailing * Such 
a getting upstairs and playing en th 
fiddle, Such a getting upstairs I never dis 
see! ! 

“Tean 

I reinarked. 

As I approached, it corked down the: 
tune without warning and bolted off in: 
“Oh! dear, what can the matter be! Oh 
dear, what shall Ido! 

Then followed a howl or squenk, a: 
the tune was repeated. 


uite believe you never did!” 
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Alain was nowhere to be seen and I 
had been appealed to Perforce. What 
was to be done? The dishes could be got 
neither up nor down, and the thing was 
playing as though it enjoyed the joke, 
radswas so lively and alert over it that I 
stood appalled. The first thing, of course, 
was to turn off the music, which I did 
viciously. Then with the help of my 
tools I twisted off the leg that Held the 
chair fast ; and very oddly it was hol- 


low. 

In_ the hollow a paper was clearly 
visible, and I drew it out. On the cover 
the name of Mark Redfarn was plainly 
visible. Here, then, was a mystery ! 


Wu this is cruel lines indeed, 
Tospend at school my Christmas Day, 
And not to join our Christmas “feed,” 

As hitherto has been the way. 


Ican’t make out why I am here, 
And have not gone home with the rest ; 
The whole affair seems very queer. 
What’s keeping me? Is it some jest? 


The clock has stopped, it points to six, 
But then the light for that is wrong ; 
Tho dark and daylight seem to mix, 


For day too dark, 


ts 


HAPING our course more to the westward, 
we saw the last of Spitzbergen, a land 
without a claimant and without a flag. Only 
once any European power desired to found 
aclaim. This was in 1870, when a compan: 
of Stockholm merchants attempted to wor! 
a phosphate bed discovered at Cape Thors- 
den, in Ice Fiord. Then the Swedish Govern- 
ment endeavoured to obtain international 
protection, but Russia declined to assent. It 
was ascertained, however, that the enterprise 
could not have resulted in a financial success, 
owing to the short open season. 

Un the 24th, at ten p.m., there appeared, 
illuminating the dark clouds in the west, a 
broad band of bright yellow light extending 
from the west to about north-west, fifteen 
degrees above the horizon and as many in 
width, tapering to a point at the extremities. 
The edges were bordered hy a narrow purple 
band, fading outward to the cloud tints. "Ves 
steady light and uniform colour made it 
2pparent that it was not the aurora borealis, 
even had it been in another quarter of the 
sky. The phenomenon was seen but once. 

Since 1527, when Robert Thorne, of Bristol, 
suggested the possibility of a north-cast 
pocoge few of the celebrated navigators 

ve found the ice barrier much farther north 
than we did in 188]. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember we were standing to the southward 
and westward under steam and sail, with a 
moderate gale from the south-east, when, at 
noon, ice was sighted ahead and on the 
starboard bow, and almost immediately after 
on the port bow. Sail was taken in, the 
course changed to east half-south, and the 
speed of the engines increased to maximum 
in the endeavour to retrace our course. The 
weather grew thick, but heavy ice, twenty or 


With the help of Mrs. Redfarn, how- | 
ever, we gradually arrived at the pith of | 
the matter. Her husband had been a 
first-rate musician, and a musical chair, 
the chair, had been constructed by his 
orders for the amusement of his chil- 
dren. 

“The chair is so altered,” said Mrs. 
Redfarn, “that I should never have re- 
cognised it but for this.” 

‘his proved to be notes and bankers’ 
draughts, amounting together to a con- 
siderable sum. She added, “ Mark’s end 
was quite unexpected, he one day dozed 


off and woke nomore. During his illness 
i the chair had been injured by the chil- ; 


A Salsc 


| There’s not a single soul about, 

‘ The form-rooms are deserted quite, 
| And all the fires are dead and out, 

i 


Alarm. 


If they have ever been alight. 


And I have a long “rep.” to learn, 
A “con.” to do, and sums to work, 
And yet there is no master stern 
To watch me that I do not shirk. 


| How things will end 
| There is a myst’ry 


for night too strong. Our bell at home! 


IN SEARCH OF THE JEANNETTE. 
PART VI. 


thirty feet high, piled up as usual, was near | 
enough to be plainly seen. After running | 
twenty miles on this course there was ice 
ahead again, and it was changed to east by 
north, north-north-east, and east one-quarter 
north successively. 

On these courses we made thirty-six miles, 
the ice still crowding us, until, after many 
turnings through narrow lanes of water, we 
were heading north-north-west, the direction 
of the Greenland coast, opposite the course 
we wished to make. The night was dark, 
the weather thick, and we had already made | 
the circuit of the pocket without finding any 
opening of escape, when the practised eye of 
the ice-pilot discerned a narrow streak of 
dark water-sky breaking the long line of ice 
Dlink to the northward. The course was | 
changed, and, at about ten p.m., we were ! 
well clear of the ice, plunging into the wel- | 
come swell of open water. If, at the time ! 
we lost the swell, early in the day, an ima- 
ginary line be drawn between the north and 
south capes of this bay, or lead, it will be ' 
found that they were at least thirty miles ' 
apart, as the weather was clear at that time 
and no ice was in sight from aloft. The | 
southern cape or point must then have been 
driven to the northward by the force of the 
wind nearly that distance in ten hours, ax 
the track, on emerving, was almost identical 
with the one passed over in the morning, and | 
the opening was then not more than two | 
iniles in width. * 

We entered the pack about forty miles and 
steamed over sixty in getting out, by chang- 
ing course when headed off, and to avoid 
detached masses with which the pocket was 
strewn, (Nee iee-pack on map.) 


Arctic navigators have ascertained that the | 


What's that? It can’ 


dren, the music had stopped, and the 
useless thing was sold with the rest of 
the furniture when I moved into a less 
luxurious home.’ 

When all the company had retired I 
sought repose, my mind still dwelling on 
all the strange events that had filled the 
evening. I was almost lost in dreans 
when— 

What were those sounds ringing aloud 
from the next landing? “We are a a-nod- 
ding, anid nid nodding,” played the chair, 
“We are a’ a-nodding at our house at 
home.” 

Oh! that Alain! 

A. S. W. 


Tt’s all as still as still can be, 
‘There’s not a sound save what I make, 
And some chill power oppresses me 
That I may not the silence break. 


Outside unceasing falls the snow, 

And all the world is clothed in white. 
What time is it? Ido not know 

If it be morning, noon, or night. 


T cannot gne-s, 
dark and deep. 
t be—yes !—-no!—yes! 
T’ve been to sleep! 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 


floe-ice of the polar basin has a rotary motion 
opposite to the sun’s course, and that this 
tendency, together with expansion and con- 
traction, causes, in the opinion of many, the 
heaping-up of the ice. As far north as 
Parry went he found it as rough as at the 
margin. 

The Tegetthoff was beset in August, 1872, 
on the Nova Zembla coast (lat. 76° 22’), and 
drifted nearly two years in the pack nearly 
as far as the eightieth parallel. During the 
entire time the vessel was almost daily sub- 
jected to severe ice pressures, and, when 
abandoned near Franz Josef Land, was sup- 
ported fifteen feet above the level of the 
water by ice that had forced itself beneath 
her. Lieutenant Payer, of the Tegetthoff, 
accounts for the pressures by contraction and 
expansion which goes on all winter, and 
found that a reduction of temperature, no 
matter how cold it was, would open leads 


‘and holes, sometimes of great width, which, 


freezing over, would be piled up with ice 
when the next rise in temperature occurred. 
That vessel probably experienced more ice 
pressures and survived longer than any other 
ship on record; but finally, some time after 
she was abandoned, she must. have suc-. 
eumbed, as Mr. Leigh Smith sailed in open 
water over the spot where she was left and 
saw no traces of her in 1880. 

Lieutenant Payer, in his “New Lands 
within the Arctic Cirele,” graphically de- 


‘ scribes these pressures : 


“Mountains threateningly reared them- 
selves from out the level fields of ice, and the 
low groan which issued from its depths grew 
into a deep rumbling sound, and at Jast rose 
into a furious howl, as of myriads of voices. 
Noise and confusion reigned supreme, and 
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step by step destruction drew nigh in the 
crashing together of the fields of ice... . 


74° 20’, was definitely established. For 
several successive nights there were* very 


entire voyage ; it continued forty-eight hours, 
When the gale abated we were well to the 


An Arctic Mushroom. 


Here they towered fathoms high above the | fine auroral displays, the arc extending from 
ship and forced the protecting timbers of | the south-west, passing through the zenith 
massive oak, as if in mockery of their pur- | to the north-east. At one time we had a | north of the sixty-seventh parallel, which 
ose, against the hull of the vessel; then | true corona and the “curtain” form. During ‘was the last we saw of it. With more 
masses of ice fell down, as into an abyss, | their greatest intensity it was lighter than [moderate weather we steamed for Reykjavik, 
under the ship, to be engulfed in the rushing | bright moonlight, with rosy-blue and green | and arrived there October 9th. faving 


westward, and the temperature of the water 
32°. The ice limit was located a few miles 


water. light. i 5 again coaled ship we left there October 15th, 

The effect of such pressure upon a vessel | After contending with head winds and a! and after a stormy arrived at Halifax 
not built especially for Arctic navigation | heavy sea we at last arrived on the north | November Ist, and at New York November 
must be instant destruction, and however | coast of Iceland, and found there a large | 10th, 1881, ending a cruise full of interest 
strongly built, she must yield at last. fleet of fishing vessels. From them we and excitement, aside from that which be- 

After getting well clear of the ‘‘ ice pocket” | learned that under the lee of the island they | longed to the original purpose of the expats 
the course to the south and west was con- | had had fine weather for three weeks. The | tion, in which every one on board felt from 
tinued along the pack. At midnight of the . only fine weather which we had during the | first to last the deepest personal interest. 


The Greenland Ice Pack. 


2ith, the surf breaking on the ice ahead gave homeward voyage was the two days in that | The distance run was 11,853 miles in five 
warning of its presence. It proved to be a| neighbourhood. When to the north-west of | months, and during that time the engines 
projecting point, which was soon cleared, and | Iceland we experienced a furious gale of | made 3,341,983 revolutions. 

the eastern boundary of the ice at this place, | wind from the south-west, the severest of the| The Alliance, unprepared to encounter the 


yale 
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vessel (Baron Nordenskjold’s latitude in 1868 | day we started from N. orfolk, and that whil 
was aor by this route. : 2 we were searching for some trace of her north 

The Jeannette, for traces of which a bright | of Spitzbergen her officers and crew were 
look-out was constantly kept, was, as all the making their way toward the Siberian coast 
world now knows, crushed in the ice-pack | The Jeannette was lost in E. long. 1°5’ nearly 
near N. lat. 77° 15’, on the 17th of June, the | opposite to our position across the Pole. 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ArTuuR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. * 


OOLLCOMBE, you’ve been put in my 
‘ watch, do you know that?” asked 
eit Eager, as the mriddies gathered 
und the breakfast-table in the gun- 
om at eight bells. 
“Yes, I know about it,” answered our 
70; “the first-lieutenant sent for me 
st now to say I was to keep watch with 
ou and Portman, and that I must get a 
sich ball written out as soon as pos- 
‘le. 


“You needn’t keep adi Portman’s 
itches, you know,” said Eager, mali- 
usly,.and glancing at the fat midship- 
an, who was too busily engaged over a 
ge plateful of sea-pie to take any 
tive of what was said ; “he'll be doing 
*ntry-go’ every other watch as a pun- 
nent for not taking the disinterested 
‘ice of a benevolent messmate.” 

ats our forenoon watch, isn’t it?” 
seq 

"Yes, we go on deck at one bell to 
‘ve the fellows of the morning watch,” 
swered er; ‘and then they come 
*n to b fast.” 

‘I like being in the morning watch,” 
iuted Portman, with his mouth nearly 
|; “there is always a jolly sight more 
sb for them than there is for us. 
“*ard, bring me my jam and potted 
at. Bear a hand, for I have to go on 
tk directly.” 


! o’clock 


CHAPTER VII.—SIMMONS GETS TWO DOZEN. 


“Away, second cutters!” was rolled | “middle watch,” which goes on till four 
out along the decks at this moment. a.m., which is the hour at which the 
“Oh, the delight of being a boat-mid- | “morning watch” commences ; and this 
shipman !” sung out De Lisle, ruefully, | again is succeeded by the “forenoon 
as he glanced at his half-finished break- | watch,” which lasts from eight o’clock 
fast. “ Sentry, pass the word for Chuggs, | till noon, The reason the dog-watches 
and tell him’ to get my dirk out of my | consist of only two hours each is that the 
chest, as I have to go away at once.” same monotonous round of watches is 
* Ay, ay, sir.” | by this means avoided—otherwise the 
As the marine was bawling for Chuggs, | officers and men would always be obliged 
who at this critical moment could Toe be to do duty in the same watch, day after 
found, a mid of the morning watch came day and night after night. ’ The lieu- 
floundering down the hatchway-ladder at ; tenants and midshipmen are told off into 
such an alarming rate that it was a won-| four watches, the former being called 
der he did not precipitate himself to the | officers of the watch, and it will there- 
bottom and break his neck. But a middy | fore be seen by a very easy computation 
has as many lives as a cat. | that whatever lieutenant and midship- 
“Second cutters are called away, De! men happen to be on duty in the “second 
Lisle,” said this young gentleman, pop- , dog-watch” on any particular day they 
ping his head inside the berth. “Look | will escape a night watch, as their turn 
sharp, they’re casting her off from the , for duty would not come round again till 
boom now.” eight o'clock the next morning, when 
“Right you are, my boy ; but I should , they would goon deck to keep the “fore- 
like to know where we are going at this noon watch.” This occurs every fourth 
time in the morning.” {day, and is known as having “an all 
“Tt’s only to e a letter on board ; night in,” a privilege much relished by 
the Scorpion ; it won’t take you long ;' all concerned, as my readers may sup- 
you'll be back in time to see Simmons! pose, for keeping night watches is an 
fogged.” | irksome and disagreeable duty, especially 
“I say, are you trying to pull our legs,* , in bad weather. rs 
youngster?” said one of the sub-lieuten-| _ The ship's company are only divided 
ants, looking up from his breakfast. ; into two watches, known respectively as 
“Indeed I'm not, honour bright,” said the starboard and port watch, and so 
the middy; “if you don't believe me, | have to be pretty constantly on the 
come on deck and you'll see the grating | alert when the shipisatsea. Still, when 
rigged up all ready near the gangway.” | there is nothing going forward at night, 
“Well, I wouldn't be in the com-: the watch on duty are allowed to lie 
mander’s shoes for something when the | about and slumber on the ’tween decks, 
commodore comes on board,” remarked | but must be prepared to rush on deck in 
the sub, emphatically ; “the old man will | an instant should they be summoned b; 
eat him up, simply !” |the shrill whistle of the boatswain's 
Whilst this conversation was taking | mates, one of whom is always on duty in 
place, Chuggs had found De Lisle’s dirk, | the gangway ready to carry out the 
on which that smart young officer hastily | orders of the officer of the watch. 
buckled it on, and ran on deck to receive, When Basil and his watchmates went 
his orders. | on deck they found the commander and 
Shortly afterwards one bell was struck | the first-lieutenant standing by the cap- 
by the sentry on the main-deck, and ; stan engaged in what seemed to be a 
Basil, in the company of his watchmates, ‘ somewhat acrimonious dispute, for their 
went on deck to relieve the tired middies voices were loud and their faces rather 
who had been on duty since four in the | flushed with excitement. Mr. Sinclair 
morning. | was a tall, fair man, aged about five-and- 
I may as well explain here that all the | thirty; good-looking, gentlemanly in 
watches are of four hours’ duration, | appearance, and alwaysvery well dressed. 
except the two dog-watches, of which , He was a capital cricketer and general 
more anon. The day at sea commences ; favourite with the midshipmen, whose in- 


‘from noon, and the period between that , termediary he sometimes good-naturedly 


and four o'clock is called the “afternoon ; consented to be when they had got into 
watch.” Then from four o’clock to six , trouble with Captain Croker. The first- 
only two hours) the “first dog- | lieutenant was known very well in the 
watch” holds it brief reign. The “second | profession as a capital seaman, and had 
dog-watch” fills up the time between | seen considerable service in various parts 
six o’clock and eight o'clock, and the , of the world, having been mentioned in 
“first watch” lasts from the latter hour | despatches more than once. oe 

till midnight, when it is succeeded by the | “T do beg of you, sir, to reconsider 
your decision,” Basil heard Mr. Sinclair 
say to his superior ; “you must remem- 


* Make fun of us, 
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ber that your act would be contrary to 
the Admiralty regulations, and might 
bring trouble upon yourself.” 

“T assure you, Sinclair, that my mind 
is quite made up,” returned the com- 
mander, with some aspcrity ; “the man 
was mutinous and insulting, and if he 
is not flogged at once as an example to 
the others a bad spirit may spread like 
wildfire amongst the crew. I may sa: 
have noticed something of the kind 
already, and am determined to check it 
at the outset.” 

“T must beg to differ from you in that 
opinion,” observed Mr. Sinclair, rather 
frigidly ; “I see a good deal of the ship’s 
company, one way and another, and I 
don’t believe a finer lot of men ever trod 
a deck.” 

“You are welcome to your opinion, of 
course,” said the other, “and I’m sorry it 
is so diametrically opposed to mine. I 
shall pipe hands to punishment at two 
bells, and give the man two dozen.” 

“Then you will do it, sir, under protest 
from me. It is your duty, at any rate, to 
await the expiration of twenty-four 
hours according to the Admiralty regu- 
lations. It would be better far even than 
that to keep Simmons under close arrest 
till Sir Doughty returns from London.” 

“JT am in command of this ship, sir,” 
retorted the commander, haughtily, “and 
if at any time I am in want of advice 
from my first-lieutenant, depend upon it 
I shall ask for it ;” and with that Cap- 
tain Croker turned on_his heel and 
walked angrily aft to his cabin, whilst 
Mr. Sinclair remained standing, with one 
arm leaning upon, the capstan, in an atti- 
tude of thought. 

A few minutes afterwards De Lisle 
came alongside in the second cutter and 
reported himself to the first-lieutenant, 
who was the officer of the watch. 

“Tell your coxswain to haul out tothe 
boom,” he said to the middy ;,“and tell 
him always to see that his ensign is 
clear. I noticed that it was foul when 
you were half way to the Scorpion.” 

“J found it out afterwards, sir, and had 
it shaken clear.” 

“How do you find that Jones does in 
the boat_in Simmons’s place, Mr. De 
Lisle? Does he pull a good oar ?” 

“T think he only wants a little prac- 
tice, sir; he’s forgetful about his fender, 
and doesn’t feather very well, but 
Stretcher says that in a week’s time he'll 
be as good as any one in the boat.” 

“ Better keep him, then. He isa strong 
man, and bears a very good character. 
By-the-by, Mr. De Lisle, the commander 
is very much annoyed with you about 
that affair of Simmons’s, and wished me 
to appoint another midshipman to the 
second cutter, but I have persuaded him 
with some difficulty to leave the matter 
in my hands, so you may consider your- 
self safe for the present, and I hope you 
will be more particular another time not 
to let any of your boat’s crew give you 
the slip.” 

“The man dodged _us ina most artful 
way, sir,” said De Lisle. “I had seen 
him not five seconds before, and Stretcher 
thinks he must have slipped behind a 
crane and then bolted through the rope- 
walk. Luckily I came across Mr. Far- 
quhar, and he found him in a public- 
house almost directly, and assisted me 
to get him down t¢ the boat.” 

“T have always found you do your 
duty conscientiously, and have not lost 
confidence in you, Mr. De Lisle, so you 


remain as midshipman of the second 
cutter, and I trust I shall never have 
reason to regret my leniency.” 

“I hope not, sir, 1 am sure,” answered 
De Lisle, flushing with pleasure; and 
then, having seen his boat hauled out, he 
dived with a light heart below to finish 
his breakfast, which the steward had 
been keeping for him. 

The fog had quite cleared away since 
the early morning, and there was now 
every prospect of a tine day, though the 
sky was still partially overcast and the 
wind and sea high. The breeze was 
blowing strongly from the westward, 
and unless it changed during the next 
twenty-four hours would be right in the 
frigate’s teeth when she weighed to pro- 
ceed on her voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope; in which case it would be neces- 
sary to steam. 

A few minutes after Do Lisle had dis- 
appeared below Captain Croker emerged 
from his cabin, wearing his best frock- 
coat, the breast of which was adorned 
with various ribbons ; and ostentatiously 
buckling on his sword as if he meant 
business. 

“Mr. Eager,” he sung out, “go below 
and inform the wardroom and gunroom 
otiicers that in five minutes the hands 
will be turned up for punishment.” 

After giving this order the commander 
glanced at the clock under the poop, and 
then, hooking his sword up in its belt, 
commenced a rapid, impetuous march up 
and down the quarter-deck, his brows 
bent into a more forbidding and sombre 
frown than usual, and his thin lips com- 
pressed with an abnormal vehemence 
which spoke volumes, and caused the 
middies of the watch to look at him 
askance with more than their usual dith- 
dence. Captain Croker took not the 
slightest notice of Mr. Sinclair, who was 
very unconcernedly patrolling the poop, 
casting every now and then—Basil ima- 
gined—a, glance of contempt at his supe- 
rior. 

“Mr. Sinclair,” said the commander, at 
length, in sharp, grating tones, “have 
the hands turned up for punishment.” 

The first-lieutenant gave the necessary 
orders, and in obedience to the sum- 
mons of the boatswain’s mates the men 
streamed up from below, and with some- 
what awe-stricken faces began to fall 
noiselessly in on the quarter-deck and in 
the waist. At the same time the officers 
began to make their appearance on deck, 
looking as if they had a decided disrelish 
for the scene that it had become their 
duty to take part in, and grouped them- 
selves abaft all, near the wheel. The 
commander stood by himself, with folded 
arms, near the capstan, but he was pre- 
sently joined by the surgeon and pay- 
master, the latter of whom handed him a 
copy of the “Articles of War.” Mean- 
while the master-at-arms, ably seconded 
by his obedient satellites, the ship’s 
corporals, was rushing frantically about 
the various decks, and there was a per- 
fect chorus of stentorian shouts of “Clear 
lower deck! Clear lower deck! On 
deck every mother’s son o’ you! Hurry 
up! i Hurry up! Show a leg! 


leg !’ 

Sresently the decks were cleared, and 
the master-at-arms, very red in, the face, 
and brimming over with official dignity, 
walked up to Captain Croker, and touch- 
ing his cap, reported “Lower deck is 
clear, sir.” 

“Very good!” responded the com- 


Show a! became 


mander, knitting his brows ; “hare the 
prisoner brought on deck. Mr. Tugwell” 
—turning to the boatswain—“ have you 
served out a good cat to your mates!” 

“The best I’ve got in store, sir,” in a 
hoarse voice replied the gruff old war- 
rant-officer, whose seamed and weather- 
worn face was the colour of a ripe 
mulberry ; “if it don’t make an im- 
pression on Simmons’s back my name 
ain’t Timothy Tugwell !” ‘ 

Amid profound silence, only broken by 
the sound of the wind whistling throug! 
the rigging, and the sobbing of the waves 
against the ship’s sides, the prisoner, who 
had been kept under close arrest on the 
main-deck, was brought on deck, and 
stood dejected and sullen near the gang- 
way in charge of the ship’s corporals. 
Close to where he stood a grating had 
been firmly lashed to the ship’s side by 
the carpenters, and on one side of this 
stood the chief boatswain’s mate hold- 
ing the dreaded cat-o’-nine-tails in his 
fist, whilst on the other the surgeon 
had taken up his Dosition it being his 
duty to report to the commander should 
the man faint or show other signs of be- 
ing unable to stand the effect of the ter- 
rible punishment during its infliction. 
Close by was the sick-bay steward, who 
held a glass of water in one hand in case 
it should prove necessary to revive the 
victim, who already looked as if all the 
blood had deserted his features, so deadly 
pale was he. 

The commander, in a loud voice, now 
read that portion of the Articles of War 
which had reference to the offence of 
which Simmons had been guilty, and 


jhe then folded the paper up and re- 


turned it to the Paymaster: Amid an 
impressive hush of expectation, Captain 
Croker then made a signal to the master- 


‘ at-arms, who ordered the delinquent to 


strip off his jumper and flannel. He was 
then led to the grating, and his wrists and 
ankles were securely lashed to it, so that it- 
was impossible he could kick or struggle. 
These preliminaries having been gone 
through, the master-at-arms, turning to 
the commander and_ touching his cap, 
announced, “ All ready, sir !” 

“Boatswain’s mate!” cried Captain 
Croker, in firm but rasping tones ; “do 
your duty !” 

In response to this order, the boat- 
swain’s mate, who held the cat, stepped 
forward and took up a position just 
behind the culprit, who, naked to his 
waist, was extended on the grating, 
every now and then casting: a pitiab ie 
and furtive glance over his shoulder as it 
in dread expectation of the first blow. 
Immediately the words “do your duty” 
had escaped the commander's’ lips, the 
boatswain’s mate—a tall, powerful-look- 
ing man—rolled his sleeve up to the 
elbow, displaying a great, hairy, muscular 
arm, that would have served as a model 
to a sculptor; and then, giving the 
eat-o’-nine-tails a kind of preliminary 
flourish in the air, brought that instru- 
ment of torture down with considerable 
emphasis upon the culprit’s bare back. 
where the marks of several wheals 
instantly visible. Simmons 
writhed, but did not utter a sound 
As the cat descended the master-at-armi 
called out “One” in a loud distinct tone 
The boatswain’s mate, with slow an: 
deliberate strokes, proceeded to ad 
minister the first dozen, clearing the cat’ 
tails with his fingers in orthodox fashiot 
after every blow. Still Simmons uttere: 
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no sound, but continued to writhe pain- | disgusting spectacle to any one gifted 
fully like an impaled serpent. The dread ; with the common feelings of humanity. 
silence was only broken by the thud of ; Basil and most of the midshipmen turned 
the cruel cat-o’-nine-tails and the solemn! away their heads, unable to gaze any 
voice of the master-at-arms, who, with; longer on such a revolting sight ; whilst, 
an impassive face, counted each stroke as | to add to the unpleasant nature of the 
it was delivered. How cruelly slow the | proceedings, the victim began to groan 
time must have seemed to pass to the | loudly in a heartrending manner after 
unfortunate victim as he listened to the every blow. Two dozen is, however, 
cold, measured tones of this ofticial—who, ! considered a very light punishment with 
however, was only carrying out his duty, | the cat, and one does not like to imagine 
and was possibly enough disgusted at : the appearance a poor fellow would pre- 
having to perform it ! | sent after the application of four or six 

As soon as the twelfth stroke had j dozen. 

- descended, the master-at-arms reported: These severe punishments have fre- 
“First dozen, sir,” to the commander. quently been the cause of a complete 
The surgeon asked Simmons if he would | breakdown in the health of those who 
like some water, which the man declined, | have been unfortunate enough to suffer 
whereupon another boatswain’s mate—a ' them, and we can only rejoice to know 
thin, wiry man, with a long reach—took | that flogging as a punishment has now 
the cat and proceeded to lay on the | almost Become a thing of the past. The 
second dozen, the master-at-arms count-| fear of the cat no doubt acted as a 
ing the strokes as before. The culprit’s : powerful deterrent to the evil-disposed ; 
back was now seamed and lacerated with | but, thank God, naval officers find they 
long blue-and-red wheals, presenting aj can keep up admirable discipline without 


PLUCKED IN‘ SPELLING. 
By Rey. E. J. Harpy, M.A,, CHAPLAIN To H.M. 


i my capacity of Chaplain to the Forces I| tournament. O-n-e for won !” exclaimed the 
come across a considerable number of | poor man, who was giving much of a by no 
private soldiers whose fathers occupy good | means large income for his hopeful'’s educa- 
and some of them high social (positions, and | tion. ‘‘He’ll never pass for the army, as he 
who were themselves educated, or supposed | wants to, at this rate. He'll be plucked in 
to have been educated, at expensive public | spelling.” , 

schools. Failing to pass the competitive | Here is another case that came under my 
entrance examination into Sandhurst or to/| notice. About two years ago, when we had 
get commissions through the militia, these | a Knssian scare, and a number of additional 
young, gentlemen have enlisted in order if | medical officers were wanted, several candi- 
possible to through the ranks to a com- | dates were admitted into the Army Medical 
mission. ng is the way and hard,” and 
we would like to save some of the readers of 
the ‘“‘Boy’s OwN PAPER” who are going 


be Department who had passed only a qualifying 
and not a competitive examination. One of 
these lucky ones was decidedly weak in 


1 
having recourse to this cruel and ex- 
tremely degrading punishment. 

At length the two dozen had been ad- 
ministered, the lashings were cast off, 
and Simmons, almost in a fainting con- 
dition, was led below by_the corporals. 
The commander ordered Mr. Tugwell to 
“pipe down,” and the officers and men 
dispersed below to talk over the late 
occurrence, the former with many con- 
jectures as to the probable action of Sir 
Doughty Deedes when he learnt what 
momentous events had taken place in 
his absence. 

It being Basil’s forenoon watch he re- 
mained on deck and was busily employed 
till dinner-time, for every preparation 
was being now made for going to sea on 
the following day. The middy did not, 
however, forget to dispatch a telegram 
to his father by Mother Tuckwell, in- 
forming him of the imminent departure 
of the Narcissus for the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


(To be continued.) 


Forces. 


' go “easy” to its author, and that a dictionary 
had often to be consulted when the book was 
being written. This was because I neglected 

| to learn to spell in my early years. You may 

' become a great scholar, but you will not be 

‘able to spell with confidence and accuracy 
unless you acquire the art when young, if 

| possible before your eighth year, and certainly 

| Vetare your tenth. The weather, health, pre- 
occupation, all these things seem to influence 
| the spelling power of those of us in whom 

' right spelling did not become a sort of instinct 
in the early years of our childhood. We 

| have all heard of the admiral who, in days 


into the army from having to get a com- 
mission in a way so very rough and disagree- 
able, by giving them this timely hint—Learn 
when young how to spell. 

Only the other day I was talking to a 

gentleman private about the examinations 
for entrance into the army. In the course of 
the conversation he said, 
been plucked in spelling.” These words 
onght to be a warning to boys, for they are 
not the words of a lecturing ‘‘ old fogey,” but 
of a fine athletic, gentlemanly young man 
who was thinking at the time not of 
others, but of his own bitter disappoint- 
ment. Then after saying that he had been 
with three expensive crammers, and that 
his father, a general officer, had spent much 
money in sending him abroad to learn 
French and German, he continued, ‘ But it 
was no use, for as sure as I went up for the 
exam. the spelling business did for me. Not 
but that I worked hard at it, for I did. 1 
got my friends to read out dictation half 
the day, made lists of my mistakes and 
jearaed the corrected words ; but it was too 
late. 
properly unless he pick up the trick very 
early in life. When he goes to a public 
school he is supposed to know how to spell, 
and consequently is not taught it there.” 

Imagine the feelings of a father, after 
paying from one to two hundred pounds a 
year, first ata preparatory, and afterwards at 
a fashionable public school, on finding that 
his son cannot write a piece of dictation 
correctly, and a8 a@ consequence can only 
eam eightpence a day as a private soldier. 

“* What am I to do with this boy of mine?” 
said a colonel to me, lately. ‘‘ He writes me 
a letter from Wellington College telling me 
of the classics, mathematics, and other fine 
things he is Jearning, and then finishes up by 
saying that he has ‘one’ a prize at a tennis 


spelling, a fact which shook our faith in his ; before the education of naval officers was 
doctoring powers, and made some give it as | attended to, after winning a battle, said to 
their opinion that ‘such a speller could not ' one who was congratulating him on his vic- 


“Most of us have | 


1 believe that a fellow never can spell | 


cure a cat.” The principal inedical officer 
was furious on receiving letters and ‘‘memos ” 
from him ‘without the spelling of a gentle- 
man.” He showed me one of these commu- 
nications in great disgust. ‘‘ What do you 
think of that?” he asked, pointing to a 
sentence in which the principal medical 
officer was informed that ‘‘the men in hos- 
pital required more raps (he meant wraps 
or bedclothes) on account of the severity of 
the weather.” The senior meiical officer 
came to the conclusion that this youre man 
wanted raps on the knuckles for his spelling 
much more than the patients in his hospital. 

I speak feelingly on the subject of spelling, 
for I am myself Yy no means as perfect In 
orthography when at a distance from a dic- 
tionary as when near one. A book which I 
lately wrote, ‘‘How to be Happy, though 
Married,” has had a great success at home 
and abroad, and has been praised for its 
“easy style.” I am ashamed to say that the 
spelling part of the business was not always 


‘ tory, ‘It's all very tine, but the worst is yet 
‘to come; I have to write a report to the 
| Admiralty.” ‘The gallant officer preferred 
| hard fighting to hard spelling. 
If then, boys, you would escape trouble 
: and embarrassment in after life, you must 
‘ attend to the foundations of knowledge when 
very young, and particularly to spelling. 
Many a boy misses the highest university 
jand other distinctions because he has not 
' been well grounded. I knew one who used 
‘to write Greek verse with great taste, so 
| much so that on entering the university his 
classical lecturer on several occasions read 
aloud admiringly his verses to the other stu- 
dents, when, ugh! there would appear a false 
uantity or a grammatical error, which 
showed that the boy, with much talent, had 
failed to acquire the rudiments of a classical 
| education. He had read much classical 
| literature, but a superstructure of learning 
! or of anything else soon comes to the ground 
{ when the foundation is a weak one. 


(| 
BANA i 


Christmas in the Olden Times. 
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THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


A= now we have found King Arthur, 

and in a very unexpected place, we 
may as well go to the west with him. Who 
King Arthur was, or where he came from, or 
what became of him, matters very little. He 
mr beye been King of Strathelyde, or Wales, 
or London, or Somersetshire, or Cornwall—or 
anywhere else, but it is by his legends that 
he lives, and one of the chief charms of those 


legends is the curious vigour with which the 


seene is chan - Cornwall, however, will 
always be looked upon as his headquarters 


or stronghold, and to be in sympathy with | 


him to Cornwall we must go. 


Inthe days of the giants, which was very | 


long ago—though not so long ago as when the 
Ratives of aha? Lizard walked on all-fours 
until the shipwrecked crew came and settled 
amongst them and made them upright—there 
was a wide stretch of land all the way to the 
Scilly Islands ; and Mounts Bay was a wood, 
and St. Michael’s Mount was six miles from 
the sea. And the giant Cormoran resolved to 
luild himself a house. So he chose the 
Mocks from the neighbouring hills, and, 
helped by Cormelian, his wife, proceeded to 
pot together ‘‘ the white rock in the wood,” 
which is now erowned by the home of the 
St. Aubyns. Cormelian was an athletic 
Virago, and Cormoran thought it only right 
she should carry the heaviest weights, and, 
indeed, do all the rough work. And so she 
tame backwards and forwards from the hills 
‘© the mount, ca ie 
ook 


‘ron. Nice little 
wll admit! One day Cormoran went to 


PART VL 


St. Michael's Mount. 


‘sleep, and his wife, thinking one stone was 
as good as another, much as did the boy with 
the geologist’s specimens, quietly picked up a 
piece of enstone among the granite and 
carried it home. But the giant awoke as his 
wife passed him, and, catching sight of the 
smuggled specimen, he flew into a ‘ion 
and gave Cormelian a terrible kick that sent 
| her leas out of this world. Her apron-string 
broke as she vanished, and the greenstone 
| dropped out on to the clay slate, where it 
| at remains in memory of the poor woman’s 
end. 

Cormoran finished the mount by himself, 
and a pleasant time he seems to have had of 
it. He and a fellow-giant at Trecrobben had 
many a merry afternoon at ‘‘ bob buttons.” 
! One afternoon Cormoran would place a good- 
| sized block on the top of the mount and then 
| stroll over to his Trecrobben friend, and from 

his hill, as the ‘‘mit,” they would try who 
| could first hit the “button” on the mount. 
| Very bad shots were the giants—they always 
| were—and so the stones accumulated round 
‘the base, but never damaged the top. 
_ Another afternoon the ‘ button” would 


on Trecrobben, and the shying would take | 


place from the mount. ‘hus it was that the 
mount and Trecrobben got to look so very 
irregular. 

This playful flinging at one another's 
dwellings had a fatal termination. Cormoran, 
who seems to have married again, wanted 


| know if the master anything of the sort 


{in his house. “That I have!” shouted 
| Trecrobben. ‘‘ Then shy it over here, there's 
,a good fellow!” ‘All right! Look out!” 
| and just as he said ‘‘ Look out!” out came 
| Cormoran’s wife, who was very short-sighted, 
and the sun happening to be in her eyes she 
| was nearly blinded, and Trecrobben’s ham- 
;mer coming flying through the air hit her 
| square on the forehead and settled her there 
‘and then. 
He had another wife—but we refrain. He 
| was nota nice man. He only had one eye, 
| and that was in the middle of his forehead ; 
and his features were not prepossessing. In 
his older days—his very much older days, 
for he seems to have lived to see the mount 
become an island—he used tostep across into 
Market Jew and help himselt to the best 
cow he could find, so that his meals did not 
cost him much. Sometimes he used to wade 
off to Pengerswick across the bay on the same 
quest. 
| But he went there once too often. For, 
unknown to him, the lord of that castle had 
| returned from the East skilled in all the 
| magic of the Chaldees, and looking out of his. 
window caught sight of Cormoran coming in 
search of his supper. Instantly he set his 
| potent spells to work, and Cormoran as he 
/neared the shore found himself bewildered, 
‘though he could not tell why. After much 
trouble he caught a calf specially provided 
| with vocal apparatus by the magician. This. 


the blocks in her | the loan of a cobbling hammer, and roared | calf, silent then as death, did Cormoran tie 
they were, as all | forth over the tree-tops to Trecrobben to | by the legs round his neck, and then he tried 


to return to the sea. But his legs would not 
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take him straight. Try all he could he kept 
twisting to the right. At last he turned to 
the right for a few steps. Strange to relate, 
he could not stop himself, his legs went faster 
and faster in spite of all he could do, he flew 
over the ground and came with a tremendous 
smack up against the precipitous edve of 
Black Rock on the west of Pengerswick Cove. 
The rock had been magnetised for the occa- 
sion, and there he remained stuck all nisht, 
while the calf, whose mouth was close to his 
ear, kept bleating furiously and incessantly. 
In the morning there came to him the Lord 
of Pengerswick with a horsewhip ; and such 
a floguing did he receive that he never forgot 
it. The wizard whipped him off the rock and 
into the sea, and sore and calfless he returned 
to the mount. 

A strange character was this Lord of Pen- 
gerswick. He had been so handsome as a 
young man that two witches had resolved to 
marry him. One was old and one was young, 
and the young one found full employment in 
saving his life from the attempts of the other. 
In course of time he went abroad, and re- 
turning after many years brought with him 
@ lovely Eastern lady. He used to work in 


one of the towers burning queer-smelling | 


things at night, and calling up alarming 
noises and explosions and mysterious roar- 
ings, and when the noise grew very great 
there was heard above all the din the sound 
of his wife’s silver harp, which charmed away 
the demons who sought him from amid the 
fumes. So sweet was the sound of the harp 
that the mermaids used to come round from 
the Lizard to listen, and there in the moon- 
light could be seen gazing up at the lighted 
window of the turret, while round them were 
the glittering heads of the fishes, who could 
not resist coming to the surface in millions 
to drink in the ravishing melody. 

What a chance for a seaning expedition ! 
With such a harping going on, Penzerswick 
Cove should have outdone St. Ives in a best 
on record! Fancy the big net being shot 
and dragged to shore holding the mermaids 
and all! Did our readers ever hear the 
“Seaners’ Song,” written by the postman. 
poet of St. Ives, C. Taylor Stephens 
*‘Seining Song” most of us would call it. 
We may as well have it. 


“With a cold north wind and a cockled sea, 

On an autumn’s cloudless day, 

At the ‘huer’s' bid to ‘stem’ we row 
Or on our paddles play ; 

All the signs, ‘ East,’ ‘West,’ and ‘Quiet,’ 
*Could roos’ too well know we; 

‘We can ‘bend a stop,’ ‘secure a cross,” 
For brave sean lads are we ! 


Chorus—We can bend a stop, secure a cross, 
For brave sean lads are we ! 


“ If we have first stem when Heva comes 


evil 
cerine 

Ti wizard and the giant appear in 
another story not to much advantage. After 
Tom and Jack the Tinkeard had found the 
tin they went to Market Jew to amuse thein- 
selves, and the form their amusement took 


was slinging stones at poor old Giant Cor. : 


moran, Jack was not a giant, and xo he 
could shoot straight, and every time the on 
eyed head appeared above a rock, ¢ 


yiant’s jumps proved quite entertaining to 
the Market Jew people. At dusk, into the 
town came the lord of Pengerswick on his 
enchanted mare, and Tom invited him to his 
castle. When they were there Pengerswick 
tried to get out of Tom and Jack the secret 
of where the tin was found, but the Tinkeard 
was too much for him. So he sent all the 
people to sleep, 

the secret. When it was refused he drew 
his dagger, of best Damascus make, and 
tried to stab him; but Jack’s bull's-hide 
armour turned the edve as if it had been 


pewter. Then the wizard brought forth a 
curiously-shaped piece of metal: ‘You 


cannot. resist this!” But Jack opened his 
coat, and there underneath was a mirror, 
from which the reflection of a cross was 
seen by Pengerswick, who dropped his charm. 
Jack seized it, and became 
kicked him out and his mare after him. 
There was no getting the better of Jack, 
for was he not the Giant Killer? He did 
not, however, kill all the giants; there was 


| one that used to figure largely in the history 
of England, who met with ‘his death in a, 


very dramatic fashion, The adventure is 
worth quoting. We give it as told by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and it will serve ax 
an excellent specimen of what the boys of 
long ago used to he tanght. Brutus, we may 
say, to begin with, was the son of -Eneas 
Sylvius, the grandson of Ascanius, and yreat- 
grandson of /Eneas of the Iliad. It was fore- 
told of him that he should be the death of 
both his parents; and his mother died in 
childbirth, and when he was fifteen he acci- 
dentally shot his father. Being driven from 
Alba Tonga, he set sail with a lot of old 
Trojans. e is generally called Brute, but 
somehow the Latinised form seems more 
appropriate. 

“When Britons first arrived in Britain, 
on the coast of Totnexx, the island was then 
called Albion, and was inhabited by none 
but a few giants. Notwithstanding this, the 
pleasant situation of the country, the 
numerous rivers abounding with fish, and 


We'll the huer’s bushes watch ; 
‘We will row right off or quiet lie, 
Flying summer sculls to catch. 
And when he winds the towboat round 
We will all ready be, 
When he gives ‘Could roos' we'll shout hurrah ! 
Merry scan lads are we ! 


Chorus—When he gives, ctc. 


“ When the sean we've shot, upon the tow 

We will heave with all our might, 

With a ‘heave! heave oh !’ and ‘rouse! ronse oh!’ 
Till the huer cries ‘all right!” 

Then on the bunt place kezs and weights, 
And next to tuck o we, 

We'll dip, and trip, with a bip hurrah ! 
‘Merry sean lads are we. 


Chorus—We'll dip and trip, etc.” 


But the lady of Pengerswick has gone, and 
so has the lord; and a mysterious exit did 
they make. A “ brown-featured stranger ” 
cane to lodge at Market Jew, and spent most 
of his time loafing round Pengersw: One 
nicht came a storm; the castle seemed to 
explode and take fire, and when the people 
came to the rescue, the stranger, the lord, 


ne @ granite pebble, so close that the | 


», and again asked Jack for ' 


iis master, and | 


| the engaging prospect of its woods, made 
| Brutus and dis company very desirous of 
{fixing their abode in it. They therefore 
through all the provinces, compelled 
; the viants to fly into the caves of the moun- 
‘tains, and divided the country among them, 
according to the directions of their eom- 
manders. After this they bezan to till the 
ground and build houses, so that in a little 
time the country looked like a place that 
had been long inhabited. At last Bratus 
called the island after his own name Britain, 
and his companions Britons ; for by these 
means he desired to perpetuate the memory 
, of hisname. Corineus, however, in imitation 
1 of his leader, called that part of the island 
: which fell to his share Corinea, and his 
i people Corineans, after his own name; and 
; though he had his choice of provinces before 
‘all the rest, yet he preferred this county, 
i 
! 
i 


which is now called Cornwall, for it wasa 
diversion to him to encounter the said giants, 
which were in greater numbers there than in 
{all the other provinces that fell to the share 
‘of his companions. Among the rest one 
i detestable monster named Gogmagog, in 
, stature twelve cubits, and of such prodigious 
strength that at one shake he pulled up aa 
‘ouk as if it had been a hazel wand. Ona 
certain day, when Brutus was holding a 
solemn festival to the ods in the port of 
‘Totness, this giant, with twenty more of his 
j companions, came in upon the Britons, 
among whom he made a ‘dreadful slaughter. 
But the Britons at last, assembling together 
in a body, put them to the rout and killed 
them every one but Gogmagog, Brutus 
having given orders to have him preserved 
alive, out of a desire to see a combat between 
him and Corineus, who took a great pleasure 
in such encounte: Corineus, overjoyed at 
‘this, prepared himself, and throwing aside 
‘his arms, challenged him to wrestle with 
him. At the beginning of the encounter, 
Corineus and the giant, standing front to 
front, held each other strongly in their arms 
‘ and panted aloud for breath ; but Gogmago, 
presently grappling Corineus with all his 
might, broke three of his ribs, two on h 
tight side and one on his left. At whi 
Corineus, highly enraged, roused up his 
whole strength, and snatching him upon his 
| shoulders, ran with him as fast as the weight 
would allow him to the next shore, and then. 
vetting up the top of a high rock, hurlel 
down the savage monster into the sea, wher, 
falling on the sides of cragey rocks, he was 
dashed to pieces, and coloured the waves 
with his blood. The place where he fell, 
| taking its name from the giant's fall, is 
| called Lam Gogmayog, that is Gogmagog’s 
i Leap, to this day.” 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA: HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 


By GorDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., 


D” you never, my lads, have a peep in 
beneath the Dlack cloth wheve the 
artist hides his head while he is focusing a 
sitter for his photograph? I’m sure that 
many of you have. And what did you see? 
Why, a pretty little picture in colours of your 
friend sitting in the chair, laughing like a 
tramp at a twopenny roll, only upside down. 
And you have said to yourselves, What a 
pity it won’t come out in bright colours like 
that, and why in all the world should it be, 
upside down? 

Now I will answer this question before 
going any further, because it has a bearing 
on the subject before us—the making of a 
handy and cheap camera obscura, which can- 
not fail to be a source of amusement and 
pleasure, especially when the sun shines. 

The reason wl. rf 
grapher’s ground-ylass plate is seen upside 


y the object on the photo- | 


R.N. 


‘down is easily explained. Light, as I ned 
hardly remind older boys, proceeds in stra} 
lines from any illuminated object. It is tht 

| thrown upon the photographer's plate. | 

| glance at the accompanying diagram 

; suffice to show what I mean. 

| Let A B be the object—say, an arrow 
under consideration, and € D a side view) 

| the ground-glass plate on which the view 

‘is seen, Passing, therefore, in straight li 

the light and colour from the point A will 

ata, will they not? and those from B att 
and so on from every portion of the ard 
xo that the representation therefore on 

| object-ylass will be upside down, or reverst 
QED. 

| Now about. the camera. No one can! 

| said to have invented it, for it is constitul 

upon the firm and immutable laws of nat 
Roger Bacon is credited with having kno 
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this principle. Very likely he did, but he 
put it to no practical use, though over four 


ANP 


ok 


Fig, |. 


hundred years after his time Giovanni Bap- 
tiste Porta did. But who knows that the 
ancients hundreds of years before the Flood 
were unacquainted with it? Here, for ex- 
ample, is a story a little bird told me one 
beautiful summer’s day while reclining on 
the greensward in my woodland study. I 
had been reading under the shade of my 
great oak-tree. The sun was very bright, 
and patches of its light penetrated even 
through the dark-green branches and fell on 
my face. Probably it was that which set me 
a-thinking about the laws of optics and the 
camera obscura and camera lucida. Sud- 
denly close up above me a bird alighted—it 
was early in the season—and began pouring 
out the most charming notes. 

“« Many people,” I said to myself, “ would 
take that bird to be the nightingale, but I 
know it is only a black-cap.” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth 
when a saucy little head with a bright bead 
of an eye peeped round the corner of a twig 
at me. 

“ Only a dlack-cap!” said the owner of 
the hi and the eye. ‘I'd have you know, 
sir, that we black-caps, as you call us, are of 
a far older family than the nightingales, and 
that they first learned their wild notes from 
us, and not we from them !” 

“You know a deal, I dare say,” I replied. 
“Can you explain this, then? There is a 
streak of light creeping in froma point among 
the boughs up there, and falling on my fools- 
cap, and whenever a pigeon or hawk or rook 
flies past away overhead, his image appears 
on the paper and crosses it, only in a con- 
trary direction.” 

“Foolscap, indeed,” replied the bird, ‘it 
is yourself that should be wearing one. The 
image on your paper is caused by the retlec- 
tion of the luminous rays from the flying 
Lind. Now,” continued the black-cap, “ I’ 
tell you about the camera. 

“You know the ancient Egyptians under- 
stood everything !” 

‘So they supposed,” I grunted, “ but—” 

“ Don’t interrupt, please. The dungeons 
of that mysterious land were once upon a 
time small and dark and dismal in the ex- 
treme, and for a very little fault indeed 
Foor were thrown therein, perhaps never to 

ve them alive. 

“Well, it came to pass that a certain poor 
man had offended the king, and all his 
worldly goods were confiscated and he him- 
self was thrown into a cell in a rock. It was 
nota large one, and its walls were smooth! 
cemented with a mixture of lime and sand, 
and some other ingredients known only to 
theancient Evyptiaus. The cell was situated 
in the side of a hill, with a door at one side 
which was opened only once a week, to thrust 
1m 4 pitcher of water and a bundle of cassava 
Foot, on which the poor man lived, and to 
have the cell cleaned out. The only aperture 
fe light and air was a little round Tole at 

the front of the room, too small for even a 

to get through, though bees and moths 

«Aun entered and kept the prisoner company. 

Bat, lot every day and ‘all day, especially 

¥- den the sun shone, the rays of light through 


that aperture brought with them a picture 
which they painted on the opposite wall. 
This picture was upside down, but that was 
but a small drawback, and everything that 
happened out of doors or in the city beneath 
was painted on the wall in a marvellous man- 
ner. But when the cell-door was opened the 
picture faded away, so the gaoler never saw 
it. 

“One day the prisoner addressed the 
gaoler as follows: ‘Speak unto the king for 
me, O my son, and tell him that if my 
trespasses are forgiven me, and I am taken 
up out of this loathsome den, I will build 
for him in his palace a dark room in which 
he can sit and see all that is going on in 
the city beneath spread out before him like a 

moving picture.’ 

«« And the gaoler went and spoke to the 
king in the prisoner’s behalf, and the poor 
man was brought before the king and set to 
work ina room of the palace tower. With 
the aid of workmen he turned the room into a 
camera obscura, by means of well-placed 
steel mirrors casting the picture down upona 
| white concave table. 

““When the king saw it he was greatly 
astounded and delighted, and ever after that 
there was no guest about the palace so greatly 
honoured as the poor man he had but lately 
thrown into a dungeon.” 

I began to rub my eyes after this, and I 
am not sure yet whether the black-cap had 
really been speaking, or whether had 
dropped asleep and been dreaming. 

owever, this prisoner did nothing more 
than you could do. I slept when a boy ina 
little turret chamber, which Teasily converted 
into a camera, a description of which I had 
read in an old book on “The Arts and 
Sciences.” I had a white screen placed at 
the proper focus, and a tiny round hole in 
the shutter, that was all. It was a very 
primitive arrangement, but pleased me then. 

And I believe that most of my readers who 
are over twelve can make a handy portable 
camera from the hints I shall now give. 

Before you read any further, then, get an 
empty matchbox, and put it on the table, 
bottom upwards. Now draw out the drawer 
of it about half way. That matchbox is 
; your rough model for the portable camera. 
Simple, is it not? 

The sketch I here append, however (Fig. 
2), is not that of a matchbox, but of your 
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Fig. 2. 


rtable camera itself, minus its dark shade. 
The size of this portable camera will depend 
upon, and be in the ratio of, your own am- 
| bition; the perfection of its make will 
depend upon your own ingenuity. 

1. Well then, you are to make or get 
made a small box of either very thin wood 
or very strong pasteboard, covered with thin 
cloth and painted some dark colour. Size, 
say, six inches high, six inches wide, and one 
foot long. This box is open only in front, 
and therein fits or slips the focusing drawer 
with its lens. 

2. This drawer is also of the same mate- 
rial, and is open at the end that fits into 
the box, that is the end opposite the lens, 
and should work easily in or out, and admit 
no light except through the lens, the mayni- 
fying power of which need not be very great. 

3. The whole interior of box and drawer 
lis to he stained of a dull black colour. 

; 4. Into the top of the boy is let a piece of 


ground plas, occupying the whole breadth 
nearly of the top, and two-thirds of its length. 

5, Into the box is fitted or let a mirror, 
which faces the drawer and lies at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. 

Now turn your eves to Fig. 2, and I will 
try to explain it. ‘The dimensions of the box 
are marked in plain figures, as the drapers 
say. The length of the drawer is about five 
inches or less. This drawer is represented 
in the figure as pulled about half way out. 
When shut up it will reach the letters c A. 
The lens is about an inch in diameter, and 
may be bought cheap at any optician’s, or 
even fitted for you there. 

The piece of ground glass on the top occu- 
pies the position marked out by the letters 
F, E, B, G. 

The mirror inside occupies the position 
indicated by the dotted line a, B. 

But your camera is not complete yet. You 
have your dark shade to slip on and fasten. 
This shade (vide Fig. 3) is a lid, open at both 


Fig. 3. 


ends, that goes right over two-thirds of the 
whole box when closed, covering that por- 
tion of it seen in Fig. 2 between the squares 
F, E, G, B and E, H, B, I. This lid is fixed 
by means of a close-gummed cloth hinge to 
the box at the dotted line F, E. It is free 
every way else, so that when lifted up to an 
angle of forty-five degrees it keeps the light 
away from the ground glass top, and permits 
you to sce the picture thereon. This shade 
1s of course also stained of a dark colour 
internally. 

Now your portable camera is complete. To 
use it, all you have to do is to hold itin your 
hand, with the lens turned towards the picture 
you want represented, and the shade raised, 
then to pull the focusing-drawer in and out 
till you have a clear, well-defined picture on 
your ground-glass top. When the sun is 
shining brightly the etfect is charming ; but 
you yourself and camera ought to be well in 
the shade. 

Now, the instrument I describe is vei 
simple, but its principles may be extended. 
You might have it on a stand with racks and 
pulleys for adjustment ; and you may have a 
dark cloth over the shade, the picture will 
then be ever so much more bright. The 
great charm of a camera like this is to have 
a real and lifelike picture in natural colours 
spread out before you, to see still life as it 
stands, the trees waving in the wind, and 
flowers nodding in the sunshine, and every 
human being or animal that passes walking 
and moving on your plate. 


TRUE MANHOOD. 


“ JusT wait, my brave lad, one moment, 
pray, 

Manhood Town lies where? 
the way 1” 


Can you tell 


“Oh, by toiling and trying we reach that 
land— 

A bit with the head, a bit with the hand ! 

‘Tis by climbing up the steep hill Work, 

‘Tis by keeping out of the wide street Shirk, 

Tis by always taking the weak one’s part, 

‘Tis by giving the mother a happy heart, 

‘Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions 
down, 


Oh, that is the way to Manhood Town !” 
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Problem No. 15'7. 
By F. MOLLER. 


Y 


° 


o 


‘White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


Kine’s KNiGHT’s GAMBIT. 


Lately played between H. M. (White) and 
J. 8. S. (Black). 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. P-K 4 P-K 4 
2. P—K B4 (a) PxP 
3. Kt-K B3 P—K Kt 4 
4. B—B4 P—Q3 
5. P—Q4 B_K 3 
6. P—Q5 B-kt 5 
7. QQ 4 P-K B3 
8. P—K R 4 (0) P-QB4 
9 PxBP KtxP 
10. B—Kt 5 B—Q2 
ll. Bx Kt BxB 
12, PxP Q-K 2 
13. Kt—B3 B-Kt 2 
14. PxP KtxP 
15. BxP Ktx P (0) 
16. Q—K 3 Castles, K side 
17. Castles, Q side Bx Kt () 
18. BxP Q—B3 
19. PxB Ktx P (c) 
20. B—K 5 KtxR 
21. Q—-Q3 Q—B2(f) 
22. Kt—Kt 5 Kt—B7 (9) 
23. Q—K Kt 3 Ktx R (A) 
4. Ktx Q (d. ch.) Kt x Q (i) 
25. Kt—R 6 mate. 


NortEs. 


(a) This is the gambit move, played for the 
Purpose of posting the white Q's P in the 
centre of the board, etc.- 


(6) If the Kt had taken the P there would 
have followed: Px Kt. 9, Qx R, Kt—K B3. 
10, P—K R 4, Q—K 2. 11, Kt—B 3 or B— 
Q3, Ktx KP, ete. The white Q is in danger 
of being captured by the B. 

(c) If Kt—R 4, then 16, Q—K 3, Bx Kt 
(ch.). 17, QxB, ete. : 

(d) Why not rather Q R—K sq. ? 

(e) This leads to pretty moves. The Kt 
should rather have taken the B, when there 
Would have followed R—K 6. 


(f) To K 2 would have been the strongest 


move. If to Kt 3, then mate in 3 moves. 


Regatta Course is a mile and a bal! 
. Putney to Mortlake is four miles and three 
furlongs, but the starting and finishing points ure 


‘a sit a not always the same. Rowing times are no test of 
(g) This led to a brilliant finish. If Q—] comparative speed, except over the same course at 
B4, then 23, Q—B4(ch.), R—B2 24, Kt | the same time on the same day. The best on reconl 


xR, producing an even game. 
(h) I€Q—Kt 3, RxP, ete. 


(7) The K should have taken the Kt, and 
he would havg had the better game, but such 
an oversight often occurs in a hurried end- 


| game. 


Correspondence. 


G. R.—Black japan is shellac varnish with {vory-black 
or lampblack. Red japan is madder lake and oil of 
turpentine for the tirst coat, and lake and white 
copal varnish for the second, finishing with a mix- 
ture of lake, copal varnish, and turpentine. 


H. H. M.—1. The sun’s heat raises from the earth 
fiat Y minute 37,000,000,000 tons of water, or say a 
weight equal to six times that of the Great Pyramid. 
2. Such heat could only be produced on earth by 
burning 8,000,000 cubic miles of coal per second— 
that is to say, a nice little block 200 miles long, 200 

high, and 200 broad, weighing 12,000 millions of 

millions of tons, 3.The first bridges ever con- 
structed were of wood, and the earliest of which we 

have any account were built in Rome about 500 B.c. 

‘The bridge of Xerxes across the Hellespont was built 

of boats. Trajan’s great bridge across the Danube, 

4,700 feet long, was made of timber, with stone 

piers. The Romans also built the first stone bridge 

which crossed the Tiber. Suspension bridges are of 
remote origin. A Chinese specimen, mentioned in 
ancient chronicles, was made of chains, supporting 

@ roadway 830 feet in length. It was built A D. 65, 

and is still to be seen. China has the longest stone 

bridges in the world, but India the longest wooden 
one—over five miles. The first large iron bridge 

was erected over the Severn in 1777, There is a 

trestle bridge across Lake Ponchartrain, in Louisiana, 

which is by far the longest in the world. The sus- 

nsion bridge at Niagara Falls has a span of 800 
feet, and the gre it New York and Brooklyn Bridge 
is over 1,500 feet long. The age of railways has 
brought a remarkable development in the construc- 
tion of bridges of iron and steel, the most fmportant 
being the Forth cantilever bridge and the bridge on 
the same principle over the Indus at Sukkur. 


F. WHITE.—The dog is a true Scotch terrier. He 
should not weigh more than eighteen pounds. Ears 
and tail are never cut In his class. Eleven inches is 
not too high for him. All dogs of his breed look 


higher than they are, owing to the shortness of the 
coat 


Puck.—1. The best indiarubber for catapults is solid 

and round, and can be had from any indiarubber 
shop. 2. Read our articles on Kites and Kite Car- 
ringes in the third volume, and that will give you 
full particulars as to the length and description of 


is 22min, 198ec., done by in his race with 
Gaudaur. This year's ties have all been good, but 
that is probably owing to new Putney Bridge giring 
the tide a better chance. 2. A new eight-oar would 
cost you about £60, a four-oar being worth about 
£40, and a pair-oar £20. Secondhand boats cest 
about half. For gigs you would have to pay, say, 
£35 for a six-oar, £30 for a four-oar, und £25 for s 
palroar, secondhand craft costing a little more than 
alf. 


‘W. JOHNSTON.—There were heraldic plates in Vols. 
IV., V., VI, and VII, and you might get the packets 
of ‘plates of each.” This would cost you less than 
buying the parts. 

UNFORTUNATE.—1. Write for price list to Messrs. Spon 
aud Co., publishers, 16, Charing Cross. 2. There is 
atwo-shilling manual on Professional Bookkeeping, 

ublished by Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Great Quecu 
treet, W.C. 


JOHANNES.—There are a great many more than that. 
From Livius Andronicus tu Boethius there are about 
two hundred Latin writers whose works are know 
to us, and the period they cover is 750 years, or ssy 
753, the A.U.c. date, as being easily rememleret. 

Cicero is the oldest of those you name, then Cesar, 

then Cornelius Nepos, then Virgil, all before the 

Christian era. Ovid, Phsedrus, Seneca, and Statins 

were in the first century. Tacitus was in the early 

part of the second century. 


B, W. Woop.—There is a rule for calculating the 
strength of ro Multiply the eircumference of 
the rope in inches by itself, and the fifth part of the 
product will give the number of tons the rope will 
carry. A rope six inches in circumference will lift 
seven tons. 


C. DURGAN (Wanganui, N.Z.),—The price of the Annual 
is eight shillings. It could be sent to you direct by 
parcels post on receipt of the cest and postage. 


FRIEND OF SAMSON.—Coat the steel with some black 
japan, which you can buy at any varnish shop. 


R. BARLOW and CAMERA.—No. 1 Developing Solution 
is pyrogallic acid seventy-two grains, citric acid six 
grains, saturated solution of sulphate of soda two 
ounces, and water four ounces. No. 2 Solation is 
bromide of potassium twenty grains, water one 
ounce. No. 3 Solution is ammonia one part to ten 
parts of water. 


H. H.—We are obliged to you for your sketch of 
the wall-paper. ‘The restless effect is obvious 
enough. If you are passing along the south side of 
Gordon Square you will notice the steps of a doctor's 
house in which the tiles have been 80 ato 
make them seem on the move. 


MINER.—Your best plan would be to become a student 
of the Boyal School of Mines. Write for prospectus 
to South Kensington. 


A New READER oF THE B. O. P.—See “The Manners 
and Tone of Good Society” series, obtainable of any 
bookseller, price half-a-crown. 


E. WALLBANK.—Send threepence to Mesars. Byre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fetter Lave, 
E.G, for copy of the Wild Birds Protection Act. 


Paint.—Chinese white is oxide of zinc mixed into ® 
cream with mucilage of gam th. If you 
want to keep it liquid add a few drops of glycerine. 

Sion WRITER.—Apply to Messrs. Crosby Lockwool 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. If they do not have 
such a book on their list they will know where ose 


is to be got. They publish many technical hand: 
books for the minor trades. 


LaprmparY.—See the series called ‘British Pebbies. 


how to cut and polish them,” in the November 


December parts for 1885 and the January part {cr 
1836. 


No. 416.—Vol. IX. SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1887. Price One Penny. 
{ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By TALboT BAINES REED, 


Author of “ Reginald Cruden," “ My Friend Smith,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LIBRARIAN LUNCHES, 


®FFREYS was startled from his plea- 
¥ sant meditations by a lady’s voice, 
and pereeived Mrs. Rimbolt entering 
the library. 
“Mr. Jeffreys,” she began, in a tone 
tly put the young man’s 
am glad to shake hands with 
you for your very credit- 
Tshall remember it as long 


ens ejaculated Jeffreys, 
phe bowed rather confusedly. 


“One of us, eh?” 
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by shedding tears. 

“T only did my duty,” said he, feeling 
he must ghy something ; ‘and really my 
ryes inore thanks than I do.” 
glad,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, re- 
covering herself, “that my husband has 
found a meansof rewarding you for your 
services. He has employed you as libra- 
rian, he tells me.” 

Jeffreys, fecling very uncomfortable, 
again bowed. 

“ My husband is a very 

ec! 


enerous man,” 
said the lady, “and I sure you will 
not abuse his contidence.” 

Had she said, “ My husband is a fool, 
and has made a blunder,” her words 
would have conveyed much the same 
meaning to Jetireys’ mind. 

“ He proposes, he tells me, you should 
live in the house?” added she, interroga- 
tively. 

Jetfreys bowed again. : 

“We shall urrange about a chamber for 
you and room for your meals. You will 
tind Walker civil and obliging ; and if 
ever you want anything do not hesitate 
to ask him.” 

“Thank you,” said, or rather gulped, 
Jeffreys, who wished he was miles away 
on the free downs where no one had ever 
heard the name of Walker. 

“There’s one other little matter,” said 
Mrs. Rimbolt, giving the new librarian a 
critical survey, “which perhaps it is easier 
for a lady to suggest than for a gentle- 
man. As you will probably have occa- 
sionally to accompany my husband when 
he goes about, you will understand it 
would be only respectful to him, as well 
as yourself, to—to dress suitably. I shall 
suggest to Mr. Rimbolt to pay you your 
first quarter’s salary in advance, that you 
may attend to this as soon as possible. 
Walker can advise you where in Over- 
stone you would be best likely to be 
suited.” 

Mrs. Rimbolt considered she had ac- 
complished this little piece of manage- 
ment with great tact and deKcacy, and 
in that comfortable conviction departed, 
after again informing Jeffreys that his 
behaviour was very creditable to him. 

The estimable lady would have been 
considerably astonished had she been 


aware that the new librarian, instead of | 


looking after her with humble gratitude 
and admiration, was seriously meditating 
a bolt from Wildtree Towers, and might 
even have put his thought into action 
had he had the courage to march into the 
kitchen and summon Julius from his 
slumbers. 

The reader knows as well as I do that 
Jetfreys had not much to be proud of. 


Still _he was proud, and, what is perhaps | 


a still more awkward quality in a poor 
young man, sensitive. He knew his 
clothes were shabby, terribly shabby ; he 
knew he had no money in his pocket ; he 
knew that a private librarian is after all 
only a superior servant ; he knew that 
Walker was a more important person at 
Wildtree Towers than himself. But it 
was intolerable to him to be reminded of 
all these things by Mrs. Rimbolt ; and, 
foolish or not, he felt degraded in his own 
eyes, and heartily ashamed of having 
licen so weak as to give up his indepen- 
dence and sink into a mere hanger-on. 
However, he consoled himself he should 
have little enough to do with the lady of 
the house; and gave himself credit for 


proper place at Wildtree Towers. 

Walker came in presently, with an air 
of condescending familiarity. 

“Oh, here you are, young fellow—one 
of us,eh? If you'll just come this way, 
i show you where we think of putting 
you.” ae 
ae Don’t trouble yourself, Walker,” said 
Jeffreys, turning over a heap of volumes. 
“Surely the under-footman could do that. 
—what's the use of your putting yourself 
about. 1” 

Walker eyed him doubtfully. The 
butler was a serious person, accustomed 
to take things seriously, but he felt a 
little uncomfortable as to whether Jeff: 
reys was of the same commendable habit. 
However, he decided to give himself the 
benefit of the doubt. 


‘ood, I can wait till he is at 
leisure, Mr. Walker. 
of troubling you.” 

“Tt’s no trouble ; it comes in the day’s 
work,” said the butler, with a tone. of 
resignation. 

“Oh, in that case,” said Jeffreys, start- 
ing up. “we had better goat once. After 
you, Mr. Walker.” 

The butler led the way rather sheep- 
ishly. The librarian certainly looked 
serious ; but Walker was not used to be 
taken up quite se unexpectedly, all the 


you think of putting 


vey of the small sitting-room and bed- 
room, at the end of the servants’ corridor, 
allotted_to his use. “I am much obliged 
to you, Mr. Walker.” os 

“You will find all requisites,” said 
Walker. “If you want anything, let me 
know.” 

Jettreys smiled deprecatingly. 

“You really are too kind, Mr. Walker. 
I hope I know my place better than to 
trouble you.” 

Walker had had enough of this unplea- 
sant uncertainty. If he was being laughed 
at he nivterted to know it; and if the 
librarian was really serious, then he was 


| not doing him proper justice. 


“Look here!” said he, with an ap- 
proach to contidence, “I think we can do 
without the iJ/7., can’t we, Jeffreys? As 
we are to be near neighbours, we may as 
well begin friendly, eh?” 

“You tempt ime to forget myself, Mr. 
Walker,” said Jettreys, solemnly. ‘‘ Soine 
day, when I have deserved the privilege, 
I shall be proud to be numbered among 
your friends. Meanwhile, if you don't 
object, I'll wash my face.” 

Walker retired thoroughly puzzled..He 
couldn't make the shabby young ‘than 
out, 

Jefireys proceeded, in no light-hearted 
manner, to establish himself in his new 
quarters. There was not much he could 

o. He had no luggage to unpack, and 
no change of garments to put on; and 


after Mrs. Rimbolt’s gentle hint, he felt | 


no particular yearnings to appear in any 
but his rusty travel-stained suit. All he 
could do was to refresh himself by a 
wash, and take the bearings of the place 
generally. A room_to himself was cer- 
tainly a comfort. “Be it ever so humble, 
there is no place like home,” as the song 
says ; and these two small servants’ rooms, 
with their look-out on the kitchen yard, 
constituted his Englishman’s castle, where 


I could not think | 


s, after a hurried sur- | 


he could at least entreiieh Jhimself on 
eccasions, and escape the patronage of 
the grand outside world. 

After about an hour spent in these 
somewhat sombre reflections, he was 
startled by the sound of Juliug’s voice in 
the regions helow. He emerged from his 
retreat and descended the back, stairs at 
the end of the corridor into the heart of 
the servants’ quarters. us 

He found-himself an object of tensider- 
able interest to the population of that 
region, who had doubtless been prepared 
by Walker's description for a curiosity in 
the person of the new retainer. 

“Ym looking for-my dog,” said he, 
civilly, to a housemaid who bustled 
past. 

“Oh, the beauty !” remarked the dam- 
sel; but whether the remark had refer- 
ence to the invisible dog, or the visible 
owner, Jettreys was left to guess. “ He's 
through here.” 

Jetireys accepted her flippant escort, 
and was ushered into the servants’ hall, 
where the full strength of the Wildtree 
establishment was in the act of sitting 
down to dinner. 

“Come, Polly, this 7s a surprise!” said 
Walker, as the smirking maid entered 
with her unexpected follower. “Make a 
seat for our friend, ladies. This is Mr. 
| Jetireys, ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Jett- 
reys, let me introduce Mrs. Spigot and 
the rest of the staff. Glad to welcome 
you, I’m sure.” 

Jetiveys coloured up and then turned 
| pale, likea man who finds himself trapped 
into a horrid snare. He stopped short 
at the door and gasped, 

“1 was leoking for my dog.” 

A titter went round the table. After 
Walker's account they had expected 
something amusing, and were uot appa- 
rently to be disappointed. 

“Ha, ha!” said the jocular Walker, 
greatly fortified by the presence of his 
company ; “case of followers, eh? No 
tollowers allowed, Jeffreys, particularly 
at meal-time ; eh, Polly +” 

This expleit of facetiousness put the 


| whole party in ‘great good-humour, to 
which Polly's blushes contributed not a 
little. 


Jetireys might have convulsed them by 
another funny reply, had not Julius in 
the yard outside, suddenly detecting his 
master’s presence within, made a wild 
demonstration against the door. 

Jettreys silently walked across the hall 
and opened the door, admitting the ecs- 
tatic Julius, before whose caresses it was 
an effort to stand still. The interval 
gave him time to recover his presence of 
mind, and having peremptorily ordered 
the dog to behave himself, he conducted 
him back across the room. * 

“T am sorry to have disturbed you,” 
said he to Walker, as he passed, “and I 
am much obliged to Mrs. Spigot for 
having made my dog so comfortable. 
Come, Julius.” 

“Well,” said Walker, as the two disap- 
appeared, “talk about wags after that. 
That young fellow cither knows a sight 
too much or he’s wrong in his head,” with 
which particularly sage observation the 
happy family closed once more round the 
dinner and fell to business. 

Jefireys, having installed Julius in his 
apartments upstairs, descended to the 
library, where he found Mr. Rimbolt. 

“Well, Jeffreys, I see you have made a 
beginning already. I hope you have had 
a proper breakfast since I saw you last?” 
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“Thank you, sir; Mrs. Rimbolt has 
leen kind enough to arrange for my 
meals.” . 

“Yes, but have you had anything yet?” 

said his employer, in concern at the 

evident hesitation of this avowal. 

“Not yet. I really—” 

“My dear sir, you have had nothing 
‘since before we started this morning. 
" Weare just going to sit down to lunch ; 

you inust joi us. It is very awkwar 

indeed that you should have been kept 
so long. Pray come.” 

Jetireys devoutly wished he had yielded 
to Walker’s invitation to dine in the 
servants’ hall. He would even have pre- 
ferred to be wedged in at that festive 
board between Mrs. Spigot and Polly to 
confronting Mrs. Rimbolt at the dining- 
room table. B ' 

“TE you'll excuse me—” he began, but 
Mr. Kimbolt took him up quite shortly, 
ior he was evidently vexed. 

“Fil not excuse you, Jeffreys. I am 
greatly annoyed. I insist on your join- 
ing us.” : 

There was no getting out of it, and 
Jetireys suffered himself to be led to the 
sacrificial altar. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Rimbolt, with un- 
usual sharpness, to his wife, “I tind Mr. 
Jetireys has been ijeft without anything 

I 


to eat since four o'clock this morning. 


have insisted on his joining us now. 
teally feel most vexed: Mr. Jettreys, this 
should have happened.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, though 
evidently more annoyed with Jetireys 
than with herself. “I’m afraid I did not 
make myself clear to Mr. Jeffreys when 
1 referred him to Walker for what_he 
wanted. You will find a seat there, Mr. 
Jeffreys: My dear, we are waiting for 
“you to begin.” . 

Poor Jetireys sank into his sent guiltily, 
wishing it would descend with hin to 
the tiery centre of the earth. What little 
appetite he had had was scared away, 
particalarly when Mrs. Rimbolt insisted 
ina marked manner on his being helped 
first, and he went through the form of 
eating a hearty meal in silence, except 
when once or twice Mr. Rimbolt tried to 
entice him into conversation. 

“Help yourself to some of that salad, 
Jeffreys. “You told me last night you 
had seen Grange Force — the Rodnet 
Force in our grounds is considered supe- 
nor. I must. show it to you some day.” 

“Thank you,” said Jeffreys, vaguely 
passing the salad-bowl to Mrs. Rimbolt 
without the spoon and fork. 

“LT would rather not help myself with 
my fingers, Mr. Jefireys,” said the lady 
with a faint smile, which left it open to 
Jeffreys to take the remark as a jest or a 
sarcasm. It flurried him dreadfully ; so 
much so that he handed the fork prongs 
foremost. 

The lady reached out significantly to 
take the instrument by the handle end, 
and Jeffreys, more and more confused, let 
it drop before she had safely hold of it. 

All his native clumsiness came to the 
frout_ during this terrible meal. Even 
Mr. Rimbolt was astonished that a man 
so evidently well trained should make so 
many blunders in the common ways of 
the table, and Walker, who waited, had 
difficulty in concealing his enjoyment. 
Mrs. Rimbolt, gave no quarter. She 
made her victim conscious of, gvery fuur 
vas, When he was: listerfig to Mr. 
Kimbolt she reminded him that she was 
cssaiting for the salt When he spilt 


some sauce, and hoped in fear and trem- 
Lling it had not been noticed, she in- 
structed Walker to spread a napkin over 
the offending stain. When he attempted 
to take refuge in eating she put in some 

uestion as to his early days which nearly 
choked him; and when in desperation 
he leaned back in his chair and stared 
stolidly in front of him, she recalled him 
by reminding him he was eating nothing, 
and feared the trout was not to his 
liking. 

Before the meal was half ever the poor | 
martyr was reduced to such a pitch of | 
nervous excitement that it would have | 
been a relief to him to throw a dish 
across the room. He was, indeed, on 
the point of pleading indisposition, and 
under cover of that plea fleeing from the 
table and from Wildtree altogether, when 
the door opened and Percy strolled in. 

Jettreys read hope for himself at Wild- 
tree Towers in his first glance at the 
hoy's face. Not that he saw in him a 
patron, or even a friend as yet; but he 
saw in him an honest, independent na- 
ture, which he felt he could equally value 
as a friend or an enemy. 

At the sight of her son Mrs. Rimbolt’s 
emotion once more broke forth, greatly 
to that phlegmatic youth’s discontent. 

“Oh, my precious boy, my precious 
prodigal come home !” began she. “How 
is he this morning? Has he caught cold? 
bate terrible escape you had, my dar- 

ing !” 

“All serene, mother,” said the darling, 
extricating himself as amiably as_he 
could from the maternal embrace. “I’m 
all right, and precious hungry. I say,” 
he nulded, catching sight of Jeffreys, 
“how’s the old dog? It was prime to see 
the way he tackled those fellews.” 

“Julius is very well, thanks.” : 

“Wasn't it a joke, I say, cording the. 
cads up? Noend of a dodge of yours,” 
and the boy fell simultaneously on to his 
lunch and a spirited reminiscence of the 
night's adventures. 

‘Iwas jolly fagged on that hay-cart. 
I went clenn off to sleep. Did you drive 
me up here?” 

“Yes. 1 found one of the men looking 
for you, and he showed us the way.” 

“It's stunning you’re going to stop 
here. If you like in take you down and 
show you an awfully tine dodge I’ve got 
for—oh, [ say, did Appleby ever bring 
those things out of Overstone and leave 
them at the Lodge—some cork and things? 
Eh, Walker ?” 

“TIL inquire, Master Percy,” said that 
functionary. 

“My dear boy,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, who 
had so far been unable to edge in a word, 
“T positively forbid you to go again to 
that dreadful place. The same thing 
might happen again.” 

“Not Aa iow. it; and if it did, this 
fellow—I say, by-the-way, what's your 
name?” 

“ Jeffreys, 

“Oh—T[ suppose they call you Jeff at 
home?” inquired the boy, startling Jett 
reys by his shrewd guess. “If they did, 
Jeff, Tonal the dog could tackle them, 
couldn't we? I say, father, what did 
they want to collar me for?” 

“They expected that if you were miss- 
ing I would offer a reward,” replied the 
father. . 

“Would you? My eye, what a good 
tip for raising the wind. How much 


” 


would you have gone, father—a hundred 
pounds }” 


Mr. Rimbolt laughed. 

“More than that before I gave you up, 
old fellow.” 

“ A thousand ?” 

“ Perhaps.” : 

“Oh, 1 say, fancy being worth a thou- 
sand ; eh, Jeff! I say, father, I suppose 
you'll give it to Jeff, as he got: me out of 
it? There’s a stroke of luck for you. 
Mother’s bound to go another five hun- 
dred, you know. Whew, Jeff, UH make 
your fortune for you, old man !” 

Mrs. Rimbolt did not enjoy this. 

articularly annoyed her to hear Jett: 
jwugh as though the boy's wild talk 
pleased him. 

“T hope you will not stay, Mr. Jeffreys, 
if you ure busy. 1 dare say you have 
your hands full in the library.” : 

“Look here, I say,” protested Percy, 
“you stay here, Jett! Father’won't want 
you this afternoon—will you, father ‘-- 
and ] want to see the old dog, and show 
you my dodges down at the river.” 

“Percy,” said his mother, quite crossly, 
“T have told you I cannot allow you to 
go down to the river again.” 

“Ym not going alone, mother. Jeff's 
coming with me, and Julius. — There's 
nothing for him to do to-day, is there, 


It 


| father ?” 


“No,” said Mr. Rimbolt, who by no 
means disapproved of his son’s new fancy. 
“Tam engaged this afternoon, and should 
be glad for Mr. Jeffreys to see something 
of fhe park.” 

“Huzzah!” said Percy, waving his 
spoon. “I'll be done in a jiffy, Jett, aid 
then we'll have a regular old time of it,” 

“ Percy,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, making a 
last attempt to damp the new alliance, 
“you forget that your father and [ are 
not accustomed to hear rude talk like 
this. I particularly wish you to drive 
me to the Witherbys in the pony-car- 
riage this afternoon.” 

“All serene,” said Perey. “Jeff van 
come with us; it’s on the way. We'll 
drop you there and come and pick you 
up again afterwards.” 

Poor Mrs. Rimbolt for once in a way 
was floo On second thoughts, she 
said she would get Appleby to drive her, 
but Perey must only be allowed to go to 
the river on condition he was home _by 
six oclock, and she must request Mr. 
Jeffreys to see this was borne in inind. 

Percy's usual “all serene” disposed of 
the matter, and this unsatisfactory lun- 
cheon-party broke up. 

Per is in high spirits. The peri- 
lous scenes through which he had passed 
had by no means depressed or sobered 
him, and the deiight of having found 
some one to syinpathise with him in his 
“ dodges ” was exhilarating. 

The intuitions of a boy are not to be 
accounted for. Jeffreys was not attractive 
to the exe, nor was a love for “dodges” 
written in his deportment, and yet this 
odd Percy fixed upon him at once, and 
without question, as an ally, and led 
him off to his worksl ith ell the con- 
fidence of a tried cor 

Julius, of course, v of the party. 
He recognised the young captive of the 
night before with the cilusivencss he 
always displayed to his master’s friends, 
and raced round the two on their walk 
as though Wildtree Park belonged to 
him and he was deing the honours. . 

“ Awfully stunning of you to come, 
said Percy 3 “ you'll be able to put me up 
to a tip for feathering it under water. 

“ Feathering what {” 
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“What, don’t you know? It’s a dodge 
for swimming up stream. No end of a 
paces works like oars, you know, and 
lots of cork to make it light. By the way. 
we'd better go round to Kennedy's and 
get the cork. That’s what I stuck for 
yesterday.” 

Jeffreys followed his lead contentedly. 
The boy’s rattle refreshed him, and the 


hints as to the wonderful machine were | hat to the lady, was standing rather sheep- 
deliciously mystical. Nearly at the Lod, 


ge ishly by, not knowing exactly whether to 
there met them a young lady, whom he | 


at once recognised as one of the party 
in the hall last night, but whom in the 
flurry of the arrival he had barely 
noticed. 

“There's Raby, my cousin; she’s a 
brick. She's just in time to come with | 
ay said Percy, running forward to greet 

er. 

“Huzzah, Raby! we're just going 
down, you may come too. That’s Julius, 
the dog that got me out of my mess yes- 
terday. Isn't hea jolly old boy ?” 

“ He’s a beauty,” said Raby, stooping ! 
down and patting him, an attention 


which the susceptible Julius was not 
| proof against. 

“T should think he was. Why, he—oh, 
‘ou know, this is Jett, that he Delong: to; 
e was the fellow bowled them all out, 

and he’s coming down with me now to see 
my dodge, and you may come too, Raby, 
only don’t let out about it.” 

All this time Jetfreys, after raising his 


| the Wildtree family, and debating whether 
to walk on or take part in the conversa- 
| tion. 

Raby solved the difficulty by walkin; 
upto him frankly and extending her hand. 

“It was very brave and clever of you 
to rescue Percy as you did ; and I’m sure 
Tm very grateful to you.” 

“ Hear, hear,” chimed in the admiring 
Percy ; “so am I, rather.” 

Jettreys felt very pleased and very con- 
fused, and, not knowing what to say, 
remained silent. 

“Come on, Raby,” said Percy. 


like or be afraid of this new member of | 


“Oh, I can’t now, I’ve got my visiting 
things on, and promised aunt to be home 
at three. Good-bye for the present. 
Good-bye, you beautiful doggie,” and she 
tripped away. 

“Isn’t she jolly?” said Percy, as the 
two walked on. 

“Very,” said Jeffreys. 

“Rather pretty, too; don’t you think 
so, eh?” 

“Very,” again replied the librarian. 

“T wish she’d come down. I say, Ken- 
nedy,” cried he, suddenly catching sight 
of the lodge-keeper, “‘ got that cork and 
' things for met” 

Kennedy had, greatly to the young 
{gentleman’s satisfaction, and during 
the three hours that followed Jeffreys 
|and Julius got to know every rib and 
‘stay of that wonderful swimming ma- 

chine, and Percy was fain to admit that 
| next to the pleasure of having a “dodge” 
go off, there was nothing to equal the 
pleasure of having a sympathising friend 
to show it off to. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” The Bey Captain,” etc., ¢ 
X.—WESTWARD—BUT WHITHER ? 


me next day, the 15th of June, about | left his cabin. Perhaps he would to-day 
five o'clock in the morning, Phil Evans | have a chance of speaking to Robur? 


T 


“It was really extraordinary.” 


te. 


Desirous of knowing why he had not 
appeared the day before, Evans addressed 
himself to the mate, Tom Turner. 

Tom Turner was an Englishman of 
about forty-five, broad in the shoulders 
and short in the legs, a man of iron, with 
one of those enormous characteristic 
heads that Hogarth rejoiced in. 

“Shall we see Mr. Robur to-day!” 


‘| asked Phil Evans. 


“T don't know,” said Turner. 

“I need not ask if he has gone out.” 

“ Perhaps he has.” 

“ And when will he come back ?” 

“When he has finished his cruise.” 

And Tom went into his cabin. 

With this reply they had to be cor- 
tented. Matters did not look promising, 
particularly as on reference to the com- 
pass it appeared that the Albatross was 
still steering south-west. 

Great was the contrast. between the 
barren tract of the Bad Lands 
over during the night and the landscape 
then unrolling beneath them. 

The aeronef was now more than six 
hundred miles from Omaha, and over a 
country which Phil Evans could not 
recognise because he had never been 
there before. A few forts to keep the 
| Indians in order crowned tke bluffs with 
their geometric lines, formed oftener of 
palisndes than walls. There were few 
villages and few inhabitants, the country 
differing widely from the auriferous lands 
of Colorado many leagues to the south. 

In the distance a long line of mountain 
crests, in great confusion as yet, began to 
appear. ‘They were the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

For the first time that morning Uncle 
Prudent and Phil Evans were sensible of 
a certain lowness of temperature which 
was not due to a change in the weather, 
for the sun shone in superb splendour. 

“It is because of the Albatross being 
higher in the air,” said Phil Evans. 

n fact the barometer outside the 
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central deck-house had fallen 540 milli- 
metres, thus indicating an elevation of 
about 10,000 feet above the sea. The 
aeronef was at this altitude owing to the 
elevation of the ground. An hour before 
she had been at a height of 13,000 feet 
and behind her were mountains covered 
with perpetual snow. 

There was nothing Uncle Prudent 
and his companion could remember 
which would lead them to discover where 
they were. During'the night the Alba- 
tross had made several stretches north 
and south at tremendous speed, and that 
‘was what had put them out of their 
reckoning. 

After talking over several hypotheses 
more or less plausible they came to the 
conclusion that this country encircled 
with mountains must be the district 
declared by an Act of Congress in March, 
1872, to be the National Park of the 
United States. A strange region it was. 
It well merited the name of a park—a 
‘park with mountains for hills, with lakes 
‘or ponds, with rivers for streamlets, and 
with geysers of marvellous power instead 
of fountains. 

In a few minutes the Albatross glided 
across the Yellowstone River, leaving 


Mount Stevenson on the right, and coast- 
ing the large lake which bears the name 
of the stream. Great was the variety on | 
the banks of this basin, ribbed, as they | 
were with obsidian and tiny crystals, | 
reflecting the sunlight on their myriad 
facets. Wonderful was the arrangement 
of the islands on its surface; magnificent 
were the blue reflections of the gigantic 
mirror. And around the lake, one of the 
highest on the globe, were multitudes of 
pelicans, swans, gulls and geese, bernicles 
and divers. In places the steep banks 
were clothed with green trees, pines and 
larches and at the foot of the escarp- 
ments there shot upwards innumerable 
white fumaroles, the vapour escaping 
from the soil as from an enormous reser- 
voir in which the water is kept in perma- 
nent ebullition by subterranean fires. 


The cook might have seized the oppor- 
tunity of securing an ample supply of | 
trout, the only fish the Yellowstone Lake | 
contains in myriads. But the Albatross 
kept on at such a height that there was 
no chance of indulging in a catch which 
assuredly would have been miraculous. 

In three quarters of an hour the lake 
‘was overpassed, and a little farther on 
the last was seen of the geyser region, 
which rivals the finest in Iceland. Lean- 
ing over the rail, Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans watched the liquid columns which 
pel up as though to furnish the aero- 
nef with a newelement. There were the 
Fan, with the jets shot forth in rays, the 
Fortress, which seemed to be defended b 
waterspouts, the Faithful Friend, with 
her plume crowned with the rainbows, 
the Giant, spurting forth a vertical tor- 
Trent twenty feet round and more than 
two hundred feet high. 

_ Robur must evidently have been fami- 
liar with this incomparable spectacle, 
unique in the world, for he did not appear 
on deck, Was it, then, for the sole plea- 
sure of his guests that he had brought 


bonethroughout the length of North Ame- 
rica, and is prolonged into the Mexican 


“It was a train on 


Andes. It extends for over two thousand 
miles, its highest point being James 
Peak, which attains a height of twelve 
thousand feet. 

By increasing the of her wings, 
as a bird rising in its flight, the Albatross 
would clear the highest ridges of the 
chain, and sink again over Oregon or 


sixty-two miles an hour. She was steer- 
ing south-west so as to cut across Utah 


the Pacific Railway.” 


diagonally as she neared the ground. She 
; had even dropped several hundred yards 
; when the sound of a whistle attracted 
the attention of Uncle Prudent and Phil 
| Evans, 

It was a train on the Pacific Railway 
on the road to Salt Lake City. 

And then, in obedience to an order 


Utah. But the mancuvre was unneces- | secretly given, the Albatross dropped 
sary. The passes allowed the barrier to : still lower so as to chase the train, which 
be crossed without ascending for the, was Going at full speed. She was imme- 
higher ridges. There are many of these ; diately sighted. few heads showed 
caiions, or steep valleys, more or less, themselves at the doors of the cars. Then 
narrow, through which they could glide, ; numerous passengers crowded the gang- 
such as Bridger Gap, through which runs | ways. Some did not hesitate to climb on 
the Pacitic Railway into the Mormon’ to the roof to get a better view of the 


the aeronef above the national domain? 

so, he came not to receive their thanks. 
He did not even trouble himself during 
the daring passage of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which the Albatross approached at 
about seven o'clock. 

As we know, this orographical arrange- 
ment stretches like an enormous back- 


territory, and others to the north and 
south of it. 
It was through one of these cafions 


that the Albatross headed, after slacken- ‘ 


ing speed so as not to dash against the 
walls of the canyon. The steersman, with 
a sureness of hand rendered more eftective 
by the sensitiveness of the rudder, ma- 
neuvred his craift_as if she were a crack 
racer in a Royal Victoria match. It was 
really extraordinary. In spite of all the 
jealousy of the two enemies of “lighter 
than air,” they could not help being sur- 
prised ut the perfection of this engine of 
aerial locomotion. 


: flying-machine. Cheers came floating up 
{through the air, but no Robur appear 
- in answer to them. 

The Albatross continued her descent, 
slowing her suspensory screws and 
moderating her speed so as not to leave 
, the train behind. She flew about it like 
:an enormous beetle or a gigantic bird of 

prey. She headed off to the right and 

Tere and swept on in front, aud hung 
_ behind, and proudly displayed her flag 
With the golden sun, to which the con- 
| ductor of the train replied by waving the 
Stars and Stripes. ‘ 4 
In vain the prisoners, in their desire 


In less than two hours and a half they , to take advantage of the opportunity, 
were through the Rockies, and the Alba- ; endeavoured to make themselves known 
tross had resumed her former speed of | to those below. In vain the president of 
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the Weldon Institute roared forth at the 


top of his voice, 
-“T am Uncle Prudent of Philadel- 
phia !” 
And the secretary followed suit with, 
“Tam Phil Evans, his colleague !” 
Their shouts were lost in the thousands 
of cheers with which the passengers 
greeted the aeronef. 


Three or four of the crew of the Alba- 
tross had appeared on the deck, and one | 


of them, like sailors when passing a ship 
less speedy than their own, held out a 


rope, in ironical way of offering to tow ' 


them. 

And then the Albatross resumed her 
original speed, and in half an hour the 
express was out of sight. 

About one o'clock there appeared a 
vast disk, which reflected the solar rays 
as if it were an immense mirror. 

“That ought to be the Mormon capital, 
Salt Lake City,” said Unele Prudent. 

And so it v 
roof of the Tab le, where ten thou- 
sand saints can worship at their ease. 
This vast dome, like a convex mirror, 


nd the disk was the, 


| 


: way with cedars and pines, on the banks 


tions, 


‘of the River Jordan, through which the | 


Utah waters enter the lake. Beneath 


1 


the aeronef lay the draught-board in ' 


' which so many American cities are 
planned. Around was a well-cultivated 
country, in which the flocks of sheep 
were countable in thousands. 

But the draught-board vanished like a 
shadow, and the Albatross sped on her 
hy 

was not felt, because it surpassed that of 
the following wind. Soon she was in 
‘Nevada, over the silver regions, which 
the Sierra separates from the golden 
lands of California. 

“We shall certainly reach San Fran- 
cisco before night,” said Phil Evans. 
“And then?” asked Uncle Prudent. 
Tt was o'clock precisely when the 
erra Nevada was erossed by the same 
pass as that taken by the railway. Only 


Ss 


a hundred and eighty miles then sepa- , 


There was the grent city, at the foot | 
of the Wasatch Mountains, clothed half! she would be over the dome of the capitol 


y to the south-west with a speed that . 


threw off the rays of the sun in all direc- | rated them from San Francisco, the Cali- 


fornian capital. 
At the speed the Albatross was going 


‘ by eight o'clock. 
At this moment Robur 


| peared on 
‘deck. The colleagues walk 


ed 

up to him. 

* Engineer Robur,” said Uncle Prudent, 

“we are now on the contines of America! 

, We think the time has come for this joke 

to end.” 

“T never joke,” said Robur. 

He made a signal. The Albatross 
swiftly dropped towards the ground, and 
at the saine time such speed was given 
her as to drive the prisoners into their 
‘cabin, 

as soon as the door was shut, Uncle 
Prudent exclaimed, 

! “Lcould strangle him !’ 
E “We must try to escape!” 
Evans. 

“Yes ; cost what it nay !” 

A long murmur greeted their ears. 

It was the beating of the surf on the 
seashore. It was the Pacific Ocean ! 

(To be continued.) 
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” 


said Phil 
| 
| 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


Author of “ The Cruise of the These 


tr Dovcuty Drenrs did not return to 
the Narcissus till six-bells in the 
first watch, for the port-uhniral—who 
had inspected the frigate about a weck 
previously—had detained him to dinner 
at Admiralty: House. 
calm, still, and moonlit, a remarkable 
contrast to the blustering state of the 
weather in the morning. Such are the 
strange vici 
mate. B: 


and his watch-mates were 


on deck, keeping the first watch, and | 


every one was on the alert to catch the 
tirst sight of the galley spinning ov 
the placid moonlit waters ; Mr. Sinela: 
as ofticer of the watch, being especially 
on the qui rive, and every now and again 
sweeping the tch of sea that lay 
between the roadstead and the harbour 
with a powerful pair of night-glasses. 
Six-bells had just rung out its clang- 
ing announcenient to the little world on 


hoard that it only wanted an hour to j 


midnight, when Mr. Sinclair suddenly 
sung out, 

“Mr. Woolleombe, tell the commander 
that the commodore is coming on board.” 

Basil darted aft to Captain Croker's 
abin, and delivered his message. 

“ How far off is the galley!” queried 
the commander, without lifting his eyes 
from a book he was reading. 

“Tshould think quite hal? a mile, sir.” 

“Very good. Let me know when she 
is close alongside, and see that the boat- 
swain's mate and side-boys are ready.” 

Presently one of the sentries, as the 
white galley flashed out into view in the 
moonlight, hailed, in a leonine voice that 
pealed over the waters, 

* Boat ahoy !” 

“Flag!” was the answer returned, in 
the commodore’s deep tones. 

“Boat answers ‘Flag,’ sir,” sung out 
the marine. 

“Side-boys ready with their lanterns,” 


The night was , 


itudes of our variable cli- | 


By Artuur Lee KNIGHT, 


CHAPTER VIIL—HANDS UP ANCHOR ! 


sharply called out the officer of the 
watch, and he descended from the poop 
and marched towards the gangway. At 
the same moment Basil summoned the 
commander, who hurried out from his 
cabin, looking—as the midshipmen whis- 
pered to each other—rather pale and 
uneasy. Certainly his manner showed 
more irritation even than usual. 


moments with the commander, and then 
turned to the companion in order to go 
below to his cabins, when his second in 


him which induced him to stop abruptly, 
and, with a complete change of expr 
sion and most frigid manner, ask Captain 
Croker to accompany him below. 


«<The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


wind had veered to the y.z, had become 


‘a feasible and much more sailor-like way 


When Sir Doughty stepped over the | 
ide he stopped to converse for some | 


command made some communication to , 


of proceeding to sea. 

At length the commodore comes on 
deck, and after a glance at the weather 
and the dog-vane, which latter showed 
the direction of the wind, says a few 
words to the commander, who is stand- 


‘ing on the break of the poop awaiting 


his chief's orders. ‘ 

“Mr. Farquhar,” sings out Captain 
Croker, “fire 4 forecastle gun, if you 
please.” 

“ Ferry gude, sir.” 

A moment later a ruddy gleam shot 
from one of the foremost ports, and the 
reverberating boom of the signal gun was. 
borne to leeward by the freshening morn- 


A few ing breeze. 


minutes later the commander returned | « sugaenty trom her side, as the van rose over the 


; to the quarter-deck with a very disturbed 
‘ expression of countenance. 

“Mr. Eager,” said he, “ bring me the 
ght-order book.” 

| Having jotted down in a rather shaky 
‘hand the necessary orders as to the 
: duties to be carried out in the morning, 


{os 
‘ni 
Hl 


the commander retired to his cabin, and ' 


i banged the door vehemently behind him. 
_ A few minutes later the middies on deck 
heard a noise suspiciously like the dra 
‘ing of a cork from a bottle, and with 
boy-like quickness of perception drew 
‘their own conclusions us to what was 
‘ going on within ! 
| ‘The next morning, soon after daylight, 
! all was bustle on board the frigate. ‘The 
‘blue-peter was hoisted at the fore, the 
- carpenters rigged the sap 
| got their instruments ready, all shore-go: 
‘ing folk were turned out of the ship, Mr. 
i Tugwell and the forecastle-men busied 
! themselves in seeing that the anchor-gear 
| was in rendiness for use,and the top-men 
i: stowed away their sail-covers, and saw 
,all clear for making sail, which, as the 


stan, the band ; 


i 


| time. 
‘gate was hauled towards t 


ocean, 

Darted a puff of smoke and floated seaward ; anon 
rang 

Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and tha 
echoes 

Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun ef de- 
parture |" 

“Are you all ready on the main deck, 

Mr. Pitt?” the commander asks, 
“All ready, sir.” 
“Clear lower deck, Mr. Tugwell. Hands 


up anchor !” 
In obedience to the pipe the men rush 
to their stations, aid all is bustle and 
excitement fore and aft. The capstan is 
promptly manned by a stalwart assem- 
Plage of eager blue-jackets and marines.” 
“Heave round, men!” | 
With a mighty and combined pressure 
on the capstan bars, the obedient crew 
commenced to heave the giant chain-cable 
in, whilst the band struck up an inspirit- 
ing march, to which the measured and 
heavy tread of the toilers kept rhythmical 
Slowly and imperceptibly the fri- 
ve spot where 
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her huge anchor was lying in its tempo- 

rary ocean bed, whilst the boatswain 

rehed himself on the knight-henads, 
keenly watching to see when the cable 
should be “up-and-down.” Mr. Sinclair 
was standing on a forecastle-gun, ready 
to carry out any orders emanating from 
the quarter-deck, and seeing that the 
head-sails are ready for hoisting if it 
should be necessary to cast the ship to 
starboard or port. 

“Cable is up-and-down, sir!” peals at 
length from Mr. Tugwell. 

A convulsive heave and tug, and the 
great anchor, Weighing ninety hundred- 
weight, is ruthlessly torn from its resting- 
place, and at a quickened pace the men 
tun it up to the bows. 

“ Avast heaving,” is the cry. The head- 
sails are hoisted to pay the ship's head 
off, and it is soon pointing fair for the 
Solent, which narrow straits separate the 
Isle of Wight from the mainland, and 
lead out into the open Channel beyond. 

“ Hands make sail !” is roared from the 
poop; the active topmen swarm aloft, 
preceded a few moments by the midship- 
men of the tops, and Basil finds himself, 
to his huge delight, up in the mizentop 
with De Lisle, superintending the easting 
loose of the mizen-topsail. 

“All ready, sir!” report the mids of 
the tops as soon as the gaskets are cast 
oll. 

“Let fall! Sheet home !” 

Down flutter the great snowy topsails, 
flapping in the rising breeze with the 
noise of a small park of artillery ; the 
men aloft overhaul the gear, those on 
deck bowse the sheets home, and then 
clap on to the halyards. 

“Sway away, my lads ; 
Weights upon it !” 

The yards are soon at the masthead, 
and the boatswain’s mates pipe “ belay ;” 
the spanker has been set, and under top- 
sails and fore-and-aft canvas the stately 
Narcissus gathers way, and steady as a 
tock glides with a slow and_swan-like 
motion towards the open sen. The officers 
are grouped upon the poop, the leadsmen 
are in the chains, chanting the depth of 
the soundings as they laboriously haul in 
the wet, glistening leadline, and the hands 
forward are busily engaged in fishing 
the anchor and stowing it away on the 
lillboard, securely manacled with ring- 
stopper and shank-painter. By-and-by 
the courses and topgallant sails are set, 
and the frigate staggers along under this 
increased spread of canvas at a pace that 
bids fair to soon leave the shores of Merrie 

mynd far astern. The outlying Needles, 
with theirchalky cliffs and serrated ridges, 
grew faint an filmy against what had 
now become a sky of stainless blue, the 
low stretching coastline to the north- 
ward faded away almost imperceptibly, 
and in a few hours the Narcissus was out 
of sight of land, tossing in a pretty lively 
sa that was running in mid-Channel and 
¥hich sent its great rolling waves dash- 
Ing against her staunch sides in great 
lcam-crested green masses of water, the 
wind-swept ridges of which were every 
f-w moments carried over the hammock- 
uettings in showers of glistening spray 
which flashed in the bright sunlight like 
liquid opals and crystals. 
_ Towards evening the wind increased 
in volume, and Sir Doughty, who was 
fond of carrying on sail, was obliged to 
order a reef to taken in the topsails ; 
and it was well he did so, for the breeze 
freshened to a considerable extent in the 


put your 


night watches, and it was as much as the 
ship could do to stand having her top- 
gallant sails set. The commodore, how- 
ever, would not hear of their being furled, 
and as the spars, canvas, and cordage 
were just new from the dockyard, they 
stood the strain with wonderful tenacity, 
in spite of the foreboding prophecies of 
the boatswain, who was for ever craning 
his neck to gaze aloft, and then growling 
out in a deep voice to those around him 
his expectations of a disaster should the 
commodore persist in carrying on. 

When the Narcissus arrived in about 
the latitude of Vigo, however, the breeze, 
which had bid fair to carry the gallant 
frigate well on her way to the southward, 
began to gradually die away, and the 
royals and flying-jib were quickly set. 
Very few vessels had hitherto been 
sighted since the voyage commenced, but 
on the morning after the day the wind 
had begun to slacken, the look-out man 
at the masthead reported “a vessel on 
the lee bow.” It was Mr. Sinclair’s watch. 
| Harry Eager had just gone below to 
have his tub, and so Basil was the only 
midshipman on deck. 

“Mr. Woollcombe !” sung out the first- 
| lieutenant, “go aloft, please, and see 
what you can make of that.craft.” 

In a few minutes our young hero was 
at the foretopmast crosstrees, peering at 
the strange sail through his telescope. 
She could only as Ne be indistinctly 
made out, but Basil fancied he could de- 
tect something strange in her appearance, 
as if all was not right on board. The 
vessel appeared to be in irons,* and was 
lying athwart the hawse of the Narcissus, 
for she was apparently making no pro- 
gress, as was evident. by the rapid way 
she was being overhauled, for though the 
wind was light the Narcissus was making 
a good five knots through the water. The 
stranger’s yards, too, appeared to be 
boxed about in a most extraordinary 
manner, as if a set of landsmen had been 
on board trying to tack or wear ship. 

Basil remained at his post aloft for 
some time to see if he could make out 
what was the matter with the stranger, 
but as, after much zealous squinting, he 
could discover no clue as to what had 
befallen her, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that she could now be observed 
almost as well from the deck, he slun 
his telescope over his shoulder’ an 
started down the topmast rigging. The 
middy had only reached, however, as far 
as the.cap, when he was startled by hear- 
ing the faint boom of a gun come wafted 
down upon the breeze, and turning 

uickly saw that the signal had proceeded 
rom the stranger, from whose side the 
white curl of smoke was being slowly 
drifted by the light draught of air that 
prevailed at the time. 

When Basil reached the deck he found 
considerable excitement reigning fore and 
aft. Sir Doughty Deedes and the ma- 
jority of the officers were upon the poop, 
gazing through their glasses at the ship, 
whilst the forecastle and main-deck ports 
were black with the heads of the ship’s 
compeny eager to see what was in the 
wind. Meeting a ship at sea is always a 
matter of interest and importance to 
those bound on a long voyage, and how 
much is the interest enhanced when the 
ocean wayfarer is observed to be in dan- 
ger and making signals of distress ! 


* Head to wind, and unable to cast one way or the 
other. 


The commodore had ordered Mr. Far- 

uhar to fire a blank charge in answer to 
the stranger’s signal, and just as Basil 
sprang on deck from the rigging, one of 
the gunner’s mates was ramming home a 
cartridge. 

“Do let me fire the gun, Mr. Farquhar, 
may I?” entreated the midshipman, 
eagerly. 

“Eh ! ye want to mak’ a plaything out 
of ane o’ my popguns,” answered the old 
gunner, good-naturedly ; “I dinna ken 

ut what I may letye. Run her out, lads ; 
clap on the side-tackles! Now, Mr. 
Woollcombe, tak’ a grippit o’ the trigger- 
line and send a message to that craft 
yonder.” 

Basil, his face beaming with delight, 

seized the proffered lanyard, gave ita 
sudden jerk, and had the satisfaction of 
hearing a thundering report followas the 
gun belched forth its answering message 
of sympathy to the distressed merchant 
Ship. 
The middy immediately ran aft to make 
his report to Mr. Sinclair, and, as he 
mounted the poop ladder, heard the com- 
modore remark to the commander, 
“You'd better have the crews of the first 
and second cutters warned for duty, Cap- 
tain Croker ; it’s my belief there is some- 
thing radically wrong on board that craft, 
a mutiny or something of that kind, so 
the men had better arm themselves, and 
let two lieutenants be detailed to take 
command of the boats.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Mr. Sinclair came up hurriedly at this 
moment, and reported that he believed a 
signal was about to be made from the 
stranger, which instantly turned all eyes 
in the direction of the eccentric craft, 
which was now not more than a few 
cables’ lengths distant from the Narcissus, 
whose light sails had already been handed 
by the crew in readiness for heaving-to 
whenthecommodoreshould givetheorder. 
The stranger was covered with a cloud of 
canvas, but the sails which before were all 
aback and flapping uselessly against the 
yards and masts, were now being quickly 
trimined to catch the breeze, as if the crew 
had suddenly perceived the Narcissus, 
and had deterniined to try and show the 
man-of-war a clean pair of heels. In one 
or two cases the sheets had carried away 
and the running rigging was hanging 
about in unsightly bights, as if the object 
of the crew had been to make their ship 
look as contemptible and unseaworthy as 

ossible. She was barque-rigged and 
looked English-built, but had no colours 
flying by which her nationality could be 
detected. 

As the first-lieutenant had reported, a 
man appeared to be bending a flag on to 
the signal halyards abaft all, and inatew 
moments he ran it up towards the gati- 
end. The instant the piece of bunting 
appeared above the vessel’s bulwarks, the 
officers of the Narcissus perceived it to be 
the red ensign of the British mercantile 
marine, and it was hoisted union down- 
wards—a sure signal of distress. 

Before the man, however, had hoisted 
the flag half way to the gaff, a ge 
chorus of shouts was heard to proceed 
from the vessel, two or three revolver 
shots. were plainly distinguished, and 
some excited figures were seen to hound 
aft in the direction of the individual in 
the stern, who, in a hurried manner, and 
without pausing in his task, continued to 
haul away frantically on the signal lal 
yards. 
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As every one gazed in astonishment at | the latter immediately fell to the deck. | « They've murdered him !” broke from 
this scene, one of the men who had been; A moment later a body was unceremo- | the commodore in horror-struck tones. 


seen to run aft was perceived to delibe- 
rately raise a pistol and fire at his com- 
rade who was attempting to signal, and 


OREMOST, 
[ 

_ haps, among the 
varied disturbers of 


our domestic well- 


beir 
too-well-known old 


delighted 
to call it. 
It would 
be next to 
im possi- 
ble to esti- 
mate with 
any ap- 
proach to 
aecuracy 
the a.- 
mount of 
roperty 
annually destroyed by this merciless little 
animal, to be effectually rid of which what 
would the farmers not give? Will my 
readers believe me if I state as a fact that 
rome twenty-five years ago I assisted on a 
Jarge Berkshire farm at the capture in one 
season of some thirtecn hundred of the enem 
They were taken mainly by surrounding t 
ricks with a few dogs and men when the 
threshing was going on, and also by placing 

isoned bread-and-butter upon the barn 
joors, which were generally strewn the next 
morning with the fattened bodies of some 


aixty or seventy rats. 
Their very numbers on this occasion had 
made them bold. Once when crossing a barn 


at midday, accompanied by two dogs, one of 
which had barely emerged from 
a large rat suddenly seized it by the ear, 
though of course upon the more experienced 
dog coming to the rescue it was readily 
dispatched. 

here are, however, many objections, at 
once apparent, to the use of poison as a means 
of riddance. When the rat can, it will gene- 
tally die in its hole. Only a few weeks ago 
I heard of a gentleman who very incautiously 
used poison in his house. The rats took it, 
got back to their nests, and very soon became 
80 Offensive that a chimney had to be par- 
tially taken down before the anneyance could 
be removed. On the farm in question also 
several Pigs died in the course of a few days, 
having unhappily found access to some of the 
poisoned rats. The pig, however, though he 
is greedy enough, is hardly so omnivorous as 
the rat, and it is this terrible consciousness 
of the latter that ‘‘all is fish to his net” 
which renders him so particularly destruc- 
tive. The rat, indeed, will fatten and thrive 


Te | 


uppyhood, | 


| niously pitched overboard and fell with 
a dull, thenvy: lifeless splash into the 
sea. 


HOW I CAUGHT THE RAT. 
By aN OLD Boy. 
Queen Bess herself. The dining-room, draw- 


, ing-room, library, kitchens, pantry, scullery, 
ete., are all on the ground floor, Large 


is the rat, the | beams cross the ceiling of several rooms, | 


while the old carved oak balusters not unfre- 


‘ once a year, or perhaps hardly so often, that 
i they venture upon the experiment of renewing 
| their lease. Some ten or twelve years ayo 
| they were more frequent and more numerous 

in their raid, but by the careful blocking up 
| of old holes with “broken glass, turning in 
| several ferrets, and at the cost of considerable 
| inconvenience, the house was entirely free 

at last of the half-dozen invaders. 
| Last autumn, however, driven in by the 
j excessive rains, a pair of crafty rats had 
; somehow contrived to make their way again 
,into the house, ominous gnawings, bumps 
; and tumbles behind the wainscot making 
| their arrival too evident. The usual traps— 
; too well known to need description—were set 
‘up in the cellars and scullery, but all were 
alike useless; the rats would not go near 
them, though they could be induced to feed 
quite close to the traps themselves. The 
cunning of the rat is proverbial. I for one 
; have no faith in the magic charm attributed 
| to oil of rhedium as a means of capturing 
; them, having tried it and utterly failed in 
| the experiment. One morning a month or 
; 8o before Christmas, subsequent to the arrival 


had been quite recently made from the house 
into the garden, and with the belief that the 
rats had decamped, carefully stopped it up 
with the invaluable remedy—broken glass. 
Judge of my surprise a few days after- 
1 wards, wheri seated over the library fire at 
ten o'clock in the morning, to see a fine rat 
cross the garden path and begin to work 
vigorously at the spot where the newly-placed 
broken glass was. This invader was chased, 
and I believe caught, but her venerable mate 
remained in the house, as we scon learut to 
our cost. 

Speedily he appeared to become reconciled 
to his position, and to resolve upon the life 
of a jolly old bachelor for the rest of his 
days. Gradually he got the complete run 
of the house, ascending by the wainscot, 
and in the dead of the night coming down 
the chimney of an unoccupied bedroom, and 
thence making his way unabashed down- 
stairs, waking out of sleep nearly every 
member of the family by Ris bumps and 
jumps, enjoying finally a delicious game in 
the hall, and then endeavouring to gnaw his 


where most other animals would probably | 
starve. 


way under the dining-room door! This 
was getting beyond endurance; but what 
was to be done? for he despised traps. One, 
however, was concealed beneath some saw- 


of the rats, the gardener had noticed that a hole | 


My object, however, in this paper is not to : 
treat of the best method of getting rid of rats ' dust in the wine-cellar, but in a few days 
Bron large farms, where they have been | this too was found with—oh, horror!—a 

lowed to get so overwhelmingly ahead as | rat’s leg between the clenched iron teeth ! 
in the case that has just been noticed, but | My next fear was that the rat had probably 
rather to recount by an uncoloured statement i died in the wainscot ; but no! after a brief 
of facts the way in which I contrived to cap- ; interval the bumps and scrapings and rush- 
ture an obstinate old rat that had long been a | ings were heard as usual. 
terror in the house. About this time some potatoes and carrots 

Mine is a queer but comfortable old- | were stowed away below in the beer-cellar. 
fashioned detached house, surrounded on all! In less than a week it was evident that the 


' feet: 


1 “Call away the cutters’ crews! Hands 
; shorten sail !” 
(To be continued.) 


per- tion, I expect, can remember the days of | of the cellar-stairs, and it was clear that his 


lordship was now eraged in stocking his 
| house by carrying the carrots away whole- 
sale. 

We had abandoned ourselves to despair, 
and the rat had become now a recognised 


brown ‘ Hanoverian | quently—and justly so—have called forth! member of the family, and was surnamed 
rat,” as Charles admiration. “Tommy.” As if conscious of the dilemma 
Waterton, the enter- | Just the sort of place, you would say, for | in which we were placed, he became bolder, 
taining naturalist, | the rats. And so they think. But it is only | and was occasionally seen calmly looking at 


‘us for a moment through an open door. At 
‘length, after some weeks’ annoyance of this 
kind, I gave orders that food was to te 
placed for him on the kitchen floor in order 
to divert him from foraging elsewhere. And 
of this he evidently approved, for the food 
was always gone in the morning. Then 
it was that I hit upon an_ artifice tv 
compass his destruction, — ‘ Tommy” al- 
ways entered the kitchen in the legitimate 
/manner through the open door, when it 
oceurred to me that if I could but eut off his 
retreat by closing the door as soon as he was 
inside, and by first secreting myself in 2 
corner of the room, I could make my own 
' terms with him, , 
Accordingly I one day carefully examine] 
| the kitchen to see if there were any means of 
egress for the rat through the floor. One 
| small hole, but withal a suspicious one, wos 
| uickly stopped up; a strong cord was tied to 
\ the handle of the kitchen door, which fortu- 
nately closed from without; the servants 
retired early; and seated in an easy-chair 
over @ fire of cinders and the gas buming 
only a glinmer—for I was careful to exclude 
the light as much as possible—I sat me 
' down at 10.30 p.m., with one end of the cord 
‘in my hand and the other attached to the 
' door-handle. 

It was a forlorn process. I could not read 
in the dark, I dared not move, and I had no 
one to speak to, All I could do was to 
meditate and listen to the heavy ticking of 
the d old kitchen clock, the identical 
friend of my very earliest childhood, which 
awakened a host of memories alternately 
grave and gay. Thus I sat on, stimulate! 
| With the hope of finally catching the rat, of 
whose theft, disturbance, and destruction we 
were all alike thoroughly weary. 

Eleven o’clock came—twelve o’clock—but 
no rat; one o'clock, two o’clock! I could 
hardly feel the cord in my hand, and yawned 
in weary despair, when—suddenly a scraping 
noise in the wall told me that ‘‘ Tommy 
was probably coming down to supper! My 
heart I could even hear quickening up with 
the excitement of the moment: the ticking 
of the old clock was nothing to it. In halfa 
minute there was a bump and then a quick 
pattering along the floor: that moment I pulled 
my cord and turned up the gas, which reveale! 
theoldrat charging fruitlessly against the pane. 
of the closed door. Lally hot round the room. 
and at past two o'clock a.m. one blov 
| soon settled once and forever the disturber ¢ 
our domestic peace. There he lay a vet! 
alderman among rats, and—with only ¢hri 
legs! Thefourth I knew had been accounte 
for as many months ago. 

When Emily, the old cook, who was 
little nervous about the rat, opened her doa 
a few hours afterwards, she found the follow 
ing announcement on a sheet of paper at he 
‘Tommy was slain this morniag 


sides by the garden belonging to it. Part of | carrots were rapidly disappearing. Two or | little after two o'clock: you wilt find hi 
it is comparatively modern, but a larger por- | three were found partially eaten at the top | lying in state outside the kitchen door!" 
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Smith.—Hollo, youngster ! 
name ? 
New Your,—Eighty-seven, 


Ss Well, what check ! 
Who's your gov'nor ? 

N.Y. ‘Time. 

s“— Now game 


Don't you make, or you shall squeak. 


NN. Y.--It's the truth. 
How old are you? 
-Half a day, not more nor less. 
‘on my word [never knew 
5 one such cheek possess. 
WN. ¥.—Cheek? Not it: it’s sober truth, 
And you'll find that it is so. 


What's your’ 


THE NEW BOY. 
A DIALOGUE, 
SMITH, JUN., MEETING THE NEW YEAR, 


S.—Yourre a very festive youth, 
Where’s your home ? 


N.Y. Well, I don’t know ; 
Here at present. 
S— For how long? i 


N. Y,—Just a year. | 
sa 


And when that’s done? 
—In the past. 
S. (aside.)— Sounds like a sone ; 1 
(Aloud) Tell me, youngster, can you i 
Tun? 
A. ¥.—Run? JT rather think I can, 
Beat the lot of you to fits. 
S.—Easy. Don't you brag, young man, 


Brag on small boys badly sits. 


N. Y.—I'm not bragging, you will see. 
S.—Well, I cannot make you out. 
AN. Y.—No one can unravel me 
Till I show what I’m about. 
I shall live just one short year, 
Then you'll see me never more. 
Make the most of me while here, 
Then you'll not my death deplore. 
Work your hardest, play your best, 
Fank not what you have to do; 
Shake hands with your latest guest, 
And I'll be a friend to you. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


1.—Charlie brings home Carlo. 


a 


2.—(4 year later.}—Carlo brings home Charlie. 
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VOLCANOES AND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 


His time last year there was no more } 
lovely spot on the earth than the Won- 
derland of New Zealand ; but now its unique 
pink and white terraces, its geysers and boil- 
ing springs, only equalled by those of the 
Yellowstone, its pellucid lake and symme- 
trical hills, have passed through one of the | 


nost violent outbreaks of volcanic energy | 
our globe has had, and lie in common destruc- 


PART I. 


author of the allegory must have been ob- 
servant enough to detect the volcanic nature | 
of the hill from its shape. 

Tarawera, the lake at its foot, was of the 
light-green colour of a shallow sea. Heavy 
bushes fringed the shore, and high wooded 
mountains rose on all sides. ight. miles | 
across it was the mouth of the river flowing 
in from the Hot Lake, Rotomahana, round 
which rose the marvellous terraces, on whose 
The | 


and stainless as if it were ice, spreading out | 


Lake Tarawera. 


yiniles away, all bear the same name— 
s a flattish rounded tumulus some two 
omusand feet high, its summit rising, from a 
antle of vegetation, a mass of red rock 
{ obsidian, ring the three plateaus 
ich formed the burying-place of the Ara- 
vas. The ascent of its slopes was forbidden 
o the white man, for there, as the legend 


vent, a fiery dragon watched the bones that | 
n the silence of the night had been brought | 


lither from the first grave. Tor the Maoris 
» buried twice —or rather dealt with twice. 


he frst time the body is aid in a grave, but | 


a certain interval the corpse is exhumed 
ul the bones cleaned and carried to their 
ast rest on Tarawera. 

This legend of the fiery dragon on Tara- 
ra is of greater significance when it is re- 
vembered that the Maoris have only been in 
‘ew Zealand for sixteen generations, and 
hat during the whole of that time the moun- 
in had given no sign of eruption, so that if 
he dragon is to be taken as an allegory, the 


colour, due to oxide of iron and ‘ something 
else,” the crystals even more beautiful than 


| the others, falling like clusters of rosy icicles 


or hanging in festoons like creepers from a 
rail, while at the foot of each step, as on the 
white terrace, the water lay in pools of ultra- 
marine, And round the terraces were boiling 
1s, yellow volcanoes of pure sulphur, 

muddies of green or indigo, and 
brightly-coloured rocks varnished by the con- 
densing steam as it fell on them from the 
geysers that spouted their foaming, roaring 


| contents in the air, 


And now the mountain has been rent 
asunder in two places from top to bottom, 


Mount Tarawera. 


ing from the lake into the Bay of Plenty, | jecting at the bottom into the lake, where it | 


| was perhaps two hundred yards wide. The 
| summit was hidden behind the volumes of 
steam rising out of the boiling fountain from 
which the siliceous stream proceeded. The 
stairs were about twenty in number, the 
height of each being six orseven feet. They 


than fifty feet, each step down being always 
perpendicular, and all forming arcs of the 
circle of which the crater was the centre. 


| into the water, where it lay in a sheet, half 
submerged, like ice at the beginning of a 
thaw. A crater had opened through the rock 
one hundred and twenty feet above the lake ; 
the water which came up boiling was charged 
| as heavily as it could bear with silicic acid, 
the silica crystallised as it came to the sur- 
face, and the water, continuing to flow over 
the hardened deposits, added coating after 
coating to what it first had formed. 

On the opposite shore was the pink terrace, 
| formed on the same lines, but of a pale rose 


were of uneven breadth, from twenty to more | 


On reaching the lake the silica flowed away | 


and the terraces have been blown up, and 
where they stood is a chaotic wilderness of 
| cones and craters, ejecting black dust and 
steam, while between their sites a mighty 
chasm has opened, shooting up pillars of mud 
hundreds of feet in the air! The pillar of 
cloud above the scene of desolation rose to 
twenty-four thousand feet above the sea, or 
four miles above the summit of Tarawera, 
and hung in the sky like a thick fleece of rose 
colour two miles wide, bordered with deep red. 
The lake of Tarawera rose forty feet, and its 
picturesque banks are now great mounds of 
| mud, from which as a few twigs there appear 
| the topmost branches of the trees that have 
| been stripped and buried upright. 
| _ There was, of course, nothing surprising in 
| the fact of the eruption, for the volcanic 
energy was what gave the district its attrac- 
| tions. The energy seemed, however, dying 
| out, and it is its sudden revival that is so 
‘remarkable. There is a Maori legend of 
Ngauruhoe, who ascended Tongariro to have 
,; 2 look round, and finding he was getting 
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View looking south-east to Rerewhakaltu Lake. 


cold shouted to his sisters in White Island ' which extends from White.Island to Rotorua | and disturbances during the present century, 
to send him some fire, which they did by . and thence by Taupo and Tongariro to Wan- | but each seemed more feeble than its yes 
means of Pupu and ‘Te Haeata, who travelled | ganui, a distance o! nearly two hundred miles | cessor until the break out of last June besa 
underground dropping the fire as they ran. across the entire width of the north island. | the new record. 

Their road was the line of volcanic action _ All along this line there have been eruptions | Just before one o'clock on the mornin of 


Otukapurang!, ‘‘The Pink Terrace Cascade," 
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the 10th of that month, the settlers in the | by the frequent flashes of blood-red lightning | fireballs, and mud falling after the manner 
neighbourhood were awakened by an earth-| which in sheets and streaks played all|of rain. The weight of these substances 
quake, and running out into the open saw} round the hill. ‘For miles in all direc-]on the roof soon began to tell upon it. 


Te Tarata, ‘‘ The White Terrace Cascade,” Lake Rotomahana, destroyed by the Eruption. 


Tarawera a few minutes afterwards begin to | tions,” says one of the spectators, “there | About half-past four it gave way with a loud 
borst into flame. At first the fire played| appeared to be a continuous shower of |smash, and the whole of the upper storey 
along the summit, then it grew into a broad | balls of fire. As a storm a peared to be | collapsed.” The fate of this one house may 
‘ight crest, and then with a deafening roar | coming on we returned to the hotel, and | be taken as typical of the rest, though the 


Tuhoto, an aged Maori Prophet, buried alive for Four Days. 


mountain seemed to split. Round the ; shortly afterwards what seemed to be heavy | loss of life was not nearly so great as might 
“ar of fire that, came forth there rose a| hailstones came pouring on the roof. ‘This | be imagined. , 
vlar of cloud whose darkness was intensified | was succeeded by a heavy fall of stones,| One of the most wonderful escapes was 
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that of Tuhoto, a Maori over a hundred years 
of age, who had threatened his neighbours 
that something dreadful was going to hap- 
pen, quietly sat still while the eruption was 
In progress, was gradually covered up by the 
ashes, and after four days under the earth 
was dug out. He waited patiently, with his 
albows on his knees, until his deliverance 
came; and when the ashes were properly 
scraped off him he rose, shook the dust of the 
crater from his person, and, without giving a 
Jook of recoznition to any one, went straight- 
away off and had a good meal. 

Jn one respect this New Zealand outbreak 
is the most cheering in history. The people 
all seem to have behaved well ; there was no 
helpless terroror hopeless yielding tothe inevit- 
able. When death came it was met heroically, 
and the labour of the teachers had not been 
in vain. At this hotel we have been-speak- 
ing of there died Mr. Bainbridge, a tourist 
from Neweastle-on-Tyne. He was killed by 
the fall of the verandah. When the stones 
were raining on the roof he had told his 
companions that he did not expect to escape, 
and reaching down a Bible had read to them 
such passaves as seemed fit amid the awful 
surroundings. Not far off the schoolmaster 
was kept by the showering lava and scori«e 
within his houses and there the family spent 
the time in prayer and singing hymns while 
one of the daughters played the harmonium, 
until the house was crushed in and all were 
killed except the mother. These people were so 
placed that they could not escape unless rescue 
eame to them from without. And those who 
same to the rescue seem to have gone through 
their work in an admirable manner. We hear 
of the driver of the coach while the hills of 
fire were raging round him, and the mud 
and dust were raining on to the road and 
covering up his harness, quietly urging on 
his horses farther and farther into the thick 
of the danger, in the hope that he could save 
those who were kept prisoners. This drive 
of Harry Kent’s into the region of flame, 
“the ashes falting softly and noiselessly on 
his coach and horses,” is as good in its way 
as any lifeboat service. And he was not the 
only coachman that drove in to the rescue. 

The boat voyage to Wairoa was also not a 
thing to be ashamed of. 
Tarawera Lake was by a long steep hill, 
covered to a great depth by mud, and the 
boat had to be lowered by means of a rope 
over the precipice. 
site of the Ariki settlement, which was the 
nearest point to the great crater, was sufli- 
ciently Teanerots The immense deposit of 
stones and earth which covered the settle- 
ment toadepth of thirty feet and filled up the 


The descent into ; 


The approach to the | 


old bay was still very hot. The lower strata 
consisted of very heavy stones. Above there 
was a thick deposit of fluffy earth similar to 
that formed on the hills behind Rotamahana, 
and tke stream flowing from Rotamahana 
before the lake was absorbed had ploughed 
a bed through this. Up the shores of the 
lake it took the party two hours to struggle 
a mile through the mud. They advanced 
along Kaiwaka as no water was flowing for 
three hundred yards, but heat drove them 
back. They observed moving objects on the 
hills under the voleano and thonght them 
strayed horses, but discovered them by the 
telescope to be human beings. They imme- 
diately saw two puffs of smoke and fired two 
shots in answer from poor Bainbridge’s 
fowling-picce, which the boating party had 
appropriated for signalling purposes. The 
natives perceived the sienal, and slid six 
hundred feet down the mountain of ashes up 
to their waists in order to reach the boats. 
When they were told that the whole of the 
“hapu” of their friends were lying buried 
under fifty feet of hot ashes and stones, it 
was heartrending to witness the grief and 
excitement and sympathy, and yet these 
nine Matatu Maories must have had the 
hearts of lions, for they had travelled five or 
six miles from Tapahora, over the hills of 
ashes waist-deep, and had they not been 
seen by the boat would have been buried by 
the volcanic dust which was still showering 
down for miles around them. For eighteen 
‘hours the dust and mud fell continuously, 
jand so effectually destroyed the fern and 
grass and pasture down .to the coast at 
| Tauranga that the very rats were starved, 
and their bodies lay scattered over the dust- 
hills side by side with the dying birds, 
crushed by being struck in their flight, or 
brought to the ground by the weight of the 
mud that had clung to their feathers, By 
| this time the rains have swept this dust into 
the earth, where it is forming the best top 
dressing known. 

| And’even beyond the coast the dust-cloud 
spread. The steamer Southern Cross, when 
off East Cape Island at fiveon the Thursday 
inorning, sighted a black cloud coming up 
from the southward from which were issuing 
vivid flashes of -lightning. This soon en- 
veloped the vessel, and a downpour of sand 
and mud commenced, continuing for the next 
five hours. All this time the darkness was 
intense. One literally could not kee his 
hand before him. Pale electric lights danced 
about the mastheads and rigging, showing 
how, deeply the air was charged with the 
mysterious force. 

| (Lo be continued.) 
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[Contributions received t 


£8. da 
Brought forward 473 2 53 
tober 20.—Collected by F. Benkert (Lon- 
don, SB.) 103, ¢ Collected by Edward &. 
Longhottom (Leeds), 886. ae 018 0 
Detuber 23.—A. IL Thompson... 010 
Nu .1.—James D, Heath (Liverpool), 
W. (Asiton-on-Lyne), 1s, Gd. ; 
vollected by Edwin A. Bower (sitting- 
jwurne), 108 2d. ie cae, O18 ~8 
November 4. —J. ¢a.; Collected by Eus- 
tace A. Marshall (Wigan), 103. ; Collected. 
by Gordon Muir McJerrow (Ediuburgh), 
4s.; Collected by Walter E. Peake 
(Worthing), 138. Gd... oy ee - 18 
November 5.—Edward Lyttleton Coke 020 
November &—Coilected by 8. C. Douglas 
(Northampton). 4.0 ewe 2 


ip to Novembcr 22nd, 1886.) 
iu £ad 
November 12. ‘ollected by H. E, Deacock 
| (London, » ; Collected by T. E. 
Parker Peters (Snodland), 98. 6d... 012 6 
November 15,—C, W. Thompson, 6d. ; Col- 
' lected hy John Northcott (Portland), 
| 108.; C. Shakespeare (Derby), 18.; Col- 
| lected by F. H. Green, 20s... o - 11 6 
j November 16.—Collected by Jf, P. Colson 
| QWarey .. Ro Fee mate yee Pe aed Ta AO. 
November 19.—Collected by J. C. Boden 
j (Matlock: 5 ‘allected by John F 
! Bunce (Bri Lal ise Nake GLLORG 
« November 22. — Collected by Alfred Bult 
| Allen (London, n.), 128.; Collected by 
| A. Fraser (Plaistow), 1s. 84d.; Collected by 
| Willic Marshall (London, N.), 10s. «. 13 8 
Carried forward... £402 9 4 
| — 


CHESS. 


(Continued from p, 208.) 
Problem No. 158. 
By 0. A. Brownsox, 


White to play, aud in four (4) moves. 


Brownson’s Cr¥ss' JoURNAL. 


In August, 1870, Professor O. A. Brown 
son, of Dubuque, began the publication of a 
monthly Chess Journal, which he continued 
till March, 1878, when he met with a serious 
accident, moved to Rockdale, and, in April 
last, recommenced the publication of the 
Journal, which has now reached the number 
of 1,574 problems, 736 games. We quote the 
above problem from the number of last July. 
Each number can be obtained at the priceaf 
i ten cents from 0. A. Brownson, Rockdale, 
Dubuque County, Iowa, U. S. America. 


SoLUTioNs. 

Pro No. 148.—1, Kt—Kt 2 (threaten 
ing check with the B), Bx BP (or 7, /- = 
Q—K 3 (ch.), K or Bx Q. 3, Boimate-- 
(@) BxKt P. 2, Q-B 8 (ch.), K or 
xQ. 3, B mates.—(L) Kt—B 7 (ch.}. 2,Q%4 
(ch.), K—B 6. 3, Q* B mate. 

ProtbEM No. 149.—1, P—B 6, Kt—-Kt 
‘(or a). 2, Kt—B 5 (ch), K-—-R 4. 8.1 
from Q 2 to Kt 3 mate—(a@) P—B 5. 2+ 
--kK 4, Kx Kt. 3, Kt—B5 mate. 

Prope No. 150.—1, Q Kt—Q 4, P01 
(or a). 2, K—B 6, P—Q 6. 3, BP 
mate.—(a) P—B 5. 2, K—B 6, P—B 6 ' 
b). 3, Px P mate.—(b) Px Kt. 3, Kt—k 
mate, 


To Chess Correspondents. 
G. W. S. F.—No. 142 cannot be solved 
queening the B P, for not only can the bla 
| Kt P become a Q or a R, but also the Re 
| move to R 8 and then to K B 8. 


Cc. D.—Study the elementary les<on< 
mate-positions in vol. v., pages 79, 271, et 


S. G. (Wien.)—Self-mate problems + 
now soon be published in this paper. 7 
combinations in them are joften as beaut 
as those in direct problem, 


S. S. (Unterwaltersdorf|)—Unter den « 
dreiziigigen Aufgaben ist die zweite in 


Ziigen durch 1, L b 8 urid 2, L b 4 list 
die writte ist zu leicht. 
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i TANJARY, | 
Wie othert ite only thinking of starting a “log- 


F book” or diary at this season of good inten- | 
‘cations, some will be turning over the leaves of last | 
arslog. Ah! most of them will find many a slip in | 
i. which is but one more proof of the frailty of human 
‘ure. Let them do better for the time to come. 
every lad that goes in for any one of the “ fancies” | 
ve give hints about in our monthly DornGs should | 
seep a little indexed log, and write therein all his ex- 
Irnences and every new wrinkle he comes across. 
‘here should also be in this log a page or two devoted 
expenditure and money made by the particular 
» .oy—for all hobbies should pay if possible. 
We are always most anxious to assist our boys over 
¥ knot or hitch, and our answers to correspondents 
proof of this. But we are often asked to give 
vice about sick pets. Now, as no reply can possibly | 
printed for five or six weeks, the ailing animal may 
« vead or better, and the reply itself thus a dead 
‘ter. Here is an example lying before us. AVIS 
mites us from Paisley ; he has a pigeon with abscesses 
4 (ie toes—the result, doubtless, of a damp and dirty 
“| The letter was written early in November, and 
* itis January! We might well say, after 
~suer of Hans Breitman: 


the 


Young Avis had a pigeon 
Vere is dat pigeou now? 
Perhaps ‘tis dead, or flown away, 
Like snow from de mountain brow. 


Tre Pov~tTRY RUN.—Careful boys will not have 
--\ todo this month in the run, because they took 
* wivice, and their birds—not now over numerous— 
‘Lappy and comfortable. But others may still have | 
| make , and if they have many fowls disease 
“are to break out. Probabiy it will be diarrhea; 
cl vive bone-dust and chalk in the food, and see 
suediately to the comfort of the fowl-house. Read 
* month's Dornes. 
“‘otinue to feed well and regularly, and then you 
‘look out for eggs; if not, look out for squalls. 
‘oot mate yet, but take notes, and make all prepa- 
ms for the coming season. It is a good plan to 
“ge your breeds. It gives the fancy more interest. 
“say you to Eangshans, or Plymouth Rocks, or 
‘ch Greys for a change? 


THE PickoN LorT.—Read the Dornas for December. 
© good food ; and, 


feware of green food 
or an outdoor aviary too much exposed to 
waghts and wet. Look out for cases of sickness, and 
‘mal the bird in your quarantine eage at once. 
© frst symptom as a rule is meping and Joss of 
tite, 


ware of a damp 


aD ys 
FOR THe 


As to mating, it is time now to con- 
sider the matter, so make your mind up 
as to the kinds you wish to go in for, and 
read up their points in some good reliable 
hook. You need not buy fresh stock just yet. 
We will give you hints on this subject in ‘our 
next DoINnas, 


now. The birds themselves know that it is mi 
winter, and devote their Gant to keeping warm, 
snug, and comfortable, and feeding well. They want 
to recruit a good store of health for the time to come. 
It is your place, your duty, and your interest to see 
that they lack for nothing to further the ends of 
Nature. If you let them want fresh water or whole- 
some food, sand, and a clean , or if you expose 
them to cold or damp, you will 
breed from, and consequently no “luck “jt all. 


Foreign Birds.—Feed well, and keep2free from ex- 
treme cold, and if any bird ‘is ailing better bring it 


indoors ; but a sickly bird must not he kept in a stuffy | 


atmosphere. Warmth and ventilation wre the things 
to bring them round. When well agai do not turn 
them at once into the outdoor aviary, lfut give a tonic 
~—nothing better, nothing more simple than iron—a 
rusty nail in the water. Fi 


THE Rappirry.—Yon can hardly occupy your'time 
better at this dull season of the year than by making 
new hutches or improvements in the oN ones. Con-* 
sider well what a rabbit needs to keep it happy and in 
health. Do not run away with the notion that your 
bunnies will thrive in any dirty den. They require | 
little run, a dark house or retiring-room, so mad 
that it can be cleaned out often, fresh air, light, an 
sunshine and bedding galore. 

Have feeding-troushs in the daylight end of the 
hutch, and a little rack for hay, and some place for 
giving water, Ventilation of even the retiring-room 
must not be forgotten. 


THE KENNEL.—It is the bounden duty of all who 
keep dogs to see that they are as happy and comfort- 
able as any domestic animal can possibly be. Be sure 
to give plenty of exercise now ; beware of cold, and if 
kept out of doors, see that the kennel door is turned 
away from the weather, and that the kennel is nearly 
full of scft, dry oaten straw. 


Brxs.—This is to be our new fancy, and we hope 
that many boys will adapt it. Bees are well worth 
careful study; their tricks and manners are marvel- 
lous, and, better than all, money is to be made by the 
hobby. This is a bad season to commence bee-keep- 
ing, So we wiM defer our notes till February. In the 
meantime read carefully the illustrated articles on 
Bees that have already appeared in our columns. 


Tur KITcHRN GARDEN.—Make improvements now 
that everything is asleep. Improvements in and shift- 
ing of walks, beds, etc. New gardens may still be laid 
out, for spring is yet far ahead. Sow beans and peas 
in fine weather, but if the ground is hard with frost 
take the advantage ‘of this and wheel out manure. 
cabhage early spring—may also be planted in suitable 
weather. 


THE AVIARIES.—Canaries,—All will be very gett 4 


ave sickly birds to | 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—If the 
weather is fine and the ground dry, 
take the opportunity of shifting and 
planting spring flowers where you 
want them to bloom. Be carefnl, 
however, not to disturb your bulbs 
if you are happy enough to have 
any, to walks and borders, and 
taki ‘e to mulch roses and shrubs 
«that have been not long planted, 

and surround the roots with straw or useless hay to 
| protect them from the frosts. 


| Correspondence, 


| INQUISITIVR.—The “Christmas” and “Summer” num- 
| bers of the B. 0, P. are the same size as the ordinary 
' monthly parts, and many readers include them in 
their volumes when binding. 


| R. B, (Liverpool.)—Yon cannot do better than procure 

Dr. Angus’s “Bible Handbook,” published by the 
Religious Tract Society, You might also obtain the 
Society's catalogue, which contains many other 
books that would be'very useful to you in your Bible 
study, 


Vorck (Cornwall).—Do not trouble about your voice ; 
you are simply passing through the usual experience 
of youth. Do not attempt to sing or otherwise force 

| it at present, and a year hence you will probably 

have nothing to complain of. 


A. (Hayward's Heath.) If you will, refer to the 
coloured plate of the December part you will find 
the whole of our English berries ; any of these wild 
indigenous fruits are of course available for our 
“Berry” Competition. 


i. T. H. and Others.—We regret that we cannot help 
_ you. Both parts and numbeys are now out of print 
| up to the end of Vol. ur. You might very possibly 
» obtain them by advertising. 


| E,2.'T.—The way to make gingerbeer was described 
in the August part for 1985. The articles on 
Canari¢g were in the May and June parts in 1882. 


| vaipnexo!—Your est plan would be to exchange the 
lantern, as you would have to get new lenses, and 
alter the box. ‘The old lenses would not come in, 


F, K.—Such hooks on foreign languages are published 
by David Nutt, of the Strand; Tribner, of Ludgate 
Hill; Williams and Norgate, of Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden; or Sampson Low and Co., Fleet 

Street. 


AMATEUR FIREMAN.—To make yonr ropes fireproof 
steep them in a solution of two parts of boracie acid, 
five parts of sal-ammoniac, one part of pure borax, 
and thirty-three parts of water. The parts being by 
weight. 


CaxvAs.—1, Soak your canvas in boiled oil. If you | 
want it black give it a coat ef paint after you have 
waterproofed it. 2. The licence is for firearms ; 
other weapons are dealt with under the local by- 
laws, and those you can make yourself acquainted 
with. 

C. E. BARNES.—We cannot break through our rule of 
never answering questions through the pest. 
prize should be given to A. C., whose average is 
taken on so many more wickets. » 

W. J. GREEN@cK.— Our articles on Rabbits were in the 
November and December parts for 1883, They are 
still in print, price one shilling and fourpence post 


free, ~ 
Dy Google 
Cc 


Dic 


FORETOPSAIL.—Vor an ordinary boat either of the 
firms you mention will supply you with a serviceable 
craft. For a racing boat you must go to a builder, 
and your best plan would be to buy a copy of “The 
Model Yachtsman,” price twopence, of Messrs. Marl- 
borough and Co., Old Bailey, Ec. 

Morse and REMORSE.—Of course the code uires 


preckles, ‘but what so many have done you ought to 
lo. It may help you to know that certain words 


Goope MARy.—1. There are cases of people 


can be found beginning with the letter sought having | 


the same number of syllables as the signal has dots 
and dashes, and having its longs and shorts in the 
same order. For instance, A is made by a dot and a 
dash, and can be remembered by About. Barba- 
rously can stand for B, its syllables consisting of a long 
and three shorts. Calculator will do for C, a leng 


and short and long and short. Dreamily will do for | 


D, a long and two shorts, Et will do for E, one 
short. Filibuster will do for F, two dots, a dash, 
and adot. Golconda will do for'G, two longs and a 


growing until they are six-and-twenty. Boys 
who leave England for Australia generally 
grow taller out there than they seemed to 
promise to do here. 2. The “freedom of a 
city” is merely a formal matter, and conveys 
norights or privileges. The many reform bills 
of these later years extending the franchise 
and redistributing the constituencies have 
completely deprived the freedom of apy prac- 
tical value, 


E. A, BENNETT.—The birch bark canoe is for 


wv 
| 


dot. Hurry-hurry will do for the four shorts of H. 


Tbi will do for the two shorts of I. Judiciousness 
will do for the short and three longs of J. Kitchen- 
maid for the long, short, long of K. Lamellarly for 
the short, long, two shorts of L. Mousetrap for the 
two longs of M. Noodle for the long and short of N. 
Oh! oh! oh! for the three longs of O. Provokingly 
for short, long, long, short: of P. Queen's Head 
Hotel for the long, long, short, long of Q.  Reviler 
for the short, long, short of R. ‘Similar for the three 
shorts of 8. Tape for the one long of T. Unabridged 
for the two shorts and a long of U. Very remote 
for the three shorts and a longof V. Whereunto 
for the short and two longs of W,_Xanthidium for 
the long, short, short, long of X. "Yesternight week 
for the long, short, long, long of Y ; and Zovlogy for 
the long, lo&g, two shorts of Z. 


\¢ 


| W. W. WALKER (Ontario).—Dealers in 


paddling only. 
your purpose. 


UMBO.—You are not likely to get employment 
unless you have passed through an art course 
of the Science and Art Department. The pat- 
terns should be to exact size and fully coloured, 
and sent to the firms at Stoke-on-Trent and 
Halifax. 


The other kind would suit 


ELSUS PvER.—1, To get a broad chest prac- 
tise with Indian clubs, take deep breaths, 
and leave off braces. 2 Lindisfarne is 
called Holy Island on account of the 


monastery. Ne 


coins can be found on reference to 
a directory, but their catalogues 
are not likely to be of much 
use to you. You might write 

to Lincoln and Son, of New 
Oxford Street; or Spink and 
Son, of 2, Gracechurch Street. 
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A DOG WITH A BAD 
NAME. 
By Tabor Barnes REeEp, 


Author of “Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SNOB AND SNUB. ~ 
@rkeys was not long in finding out + 
? the best and the worst of his new lot 
& Wildtree Towers. : 


"Take that away!’ he shouted.” 
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To an ordinary thick-skinned fellow, 
wit]. his love of books and partiality for 
boys, his daily life during the six months 
which followed his introduction unde 
Mr. Rimbolt’s roof might have seemed 
almost enviable. The whole of each 
morning was devoted to the duties of the 


library, which under his conscientious ‘ 


management gradually assumed the order 
of a model collection. A librarian is born, 
not made, and Jetfreys seemed unex- 

ectedly and by accident to have dropped 
into the one niche in life for which he 
was best suited. Mr. Rimbolt was de- 
lighted to see his treasures gradually 
emerging from the chaos of an over- 
crowded lumber-room into the serene 
and dignified atmosphere of a library of 
well-arranged and well-tended volumes. 
He allowed his librarian carte blanche 
with regard to shelves and binding. He 
agreed to knock a third room into the 
twowhich already constituted the library, 
and to line it with bookcases. He even 
went the length of supporting a clever 
bookbinder at Overstone for several 
months with work on his own volumes, 
and, greatest sacrifice of all, forebore his 
craze of buying right and left for the 
same space of time until the arrears of 
work should he overtaken and a clear 
idea could be formed of what he already 
had and what he wanted. 

Jeftreys revelled in the work, and when 
he discovered that he had to deal with 
one of the most valuable private collec- 
tions in the country his pride and sense 
of responsibility advanced step by step. 
He occupied his leisure hours in the 
study of bibliography ; he read books on 
the old printers and their works; he 
spent hours with the bookbinder and 
printer at Overstone, studying the me- 
chanism of a book; he even studied 
architecture in connection with the ven- 
tilation and lighting of libraries, and 
began to teach himself German in order 
to be able to master the stores of book- 
lore buried in that rugged language. 

All this, then, was congenial and de- 
lightful work. He was left his own 
master in it, and had the pride of seeing 
the work growing under his hands ; and 
when one day Mr. Rimbolt arrived from 
London with a great man in the world of 
old books, for the express purpose of ex- 
hibiting to him his treasures, it called an 
honest flush to the librarian’s face to hear 
the visitor say, “Upon my word, Rim- 
bolt. I don’t know whether to congratu- 
late you most on your books or the way 
in which they are kept! Your librarian 
is a genius !” 

Tf all his life could have been spent in 
the shelter of the library Jetireys would 
have had little to complain of. But it 
was not, and out of it it needed no great 
discernment to perceive that he had any- 
thing but a friend in Mrs. Rimbolt. She 
was not openly hostile; it was not worth 
her while to wage war on a poor domes- 
tic, hut she seemed for all that to resent 
his presence in the house, and to be pos- 
sessed of a sort of nervous desire to lose 
ho opportunity of putting him down. 

After about a week, during which time 
Jeffreys had not apparently taken her 
hint as to the arranging of his person in 
“respectful” raiment, Walker waited 
apon the librarian in his chamber with a 
brown-paper parcel. 

= My lady's compliments,” said he, with 
@ grin—he was getting to measure the 
new-comer by his mistress’s standard— 
“and hopes they’ll suit.” 


| elegant effusion, and, greatly to Walker's 


!him beyond measure. 


It was a left-off suit of Mr. Rimbolt’s 
clothes, with the following polite note: 
3 Mr, Jetlreys does not appear dis- 
posed to accept Mrs. Rimbolt’s advice to 
provide himself with clothes suitable for 
the post he now occupies at Wildtree 
Towers, she must request him to accept 
the accompanying parcel, with the wish 
that she may not again have occasion to 
refer to so unpleasant a subject.” 

Jeffreys flushed scarlet as he read thi 


astonishment, crushed the letter up into « 
a ball and flung it out of the window. | 

“Take that away!” he shouted, pointing 
to the parcel. 

“The mistress sent it for—” i 
“Take it away, do you hear?” shouted 
Jeffreys, starting up with a face so’ 
terrible that Walker turned pale and! 
evacuated the room with the offending: 

parcel as quickly as possible. 

Jefireys’ outburst of temper quickly 
evaporated, and indeed gave place toa | 
much more prolonged fit of shame. Was 
this like conquering the evil in his nature, 
to be thus thrown off his balance by a 
trifle? 

As it happened, he had ordered a suit 
of clothes in Overstone some days back, 
and was expecting them that very after- 
noon. 

Mr. Rimbolt, on the day after his 
engagement, had as delicately as pos- 
sible offered him_a quarter's salary in 
advance, which Jeffreys, guessing. the 
source which inspired the offer, had | 
flatly refused. Mr. Rimbolt’s gentle- | 
manly urging, however, and the con- | 
sciousness that his present clothes were 
disreputable, as well as another conside- | 
ration, induced him to accept a month's 
stipend ; and on the strength of this he ; 
had visited the Overstone tailor. 

But before doing so he had discharged 
his mind of a still more important duty. 
The sense of the debt still due to Bols- 
over had hung round his neck night and 
day. It was not so much on Mr. Framp- 
ton’s account. He came gradually to 
hate the thought of Bolsover, and the idea 
of being a defaulter to the place worried 
It seemed like 
an insult to the memory of poor young 
Forrester to owe money to the place 
which had witnessed that terribletragedy ; 
and the hope of washing his hands once 
for all of the school and its associations 
was the one faint gleam of comfort he 
had in looking back on the events of last 
year. 

It was therefore with a feeling of 
almost fierce relief that he procured a 
post-ottice order for the balance of his 
debt on the very afternoon of receiving 
the money, and enclosing it with merely 
his name added — for he wanted no 
receipt, and felt that even Mr. Framp- 
ton’s letters would now no longer be of 
service to him—he posted it with his 
own hands and hoped that he was done 
with Bolsover for ever. 

After that, with very different emo- 
tions, he visited the tailor. 

The clothes arrived on the same after- 
noon which had witnessed the summary 
rejection of Mrs. Rimbolt’s gift. That 
lady, trom whom Walker had considered 
it prudent to keep back some of the 
particulars of his interview with the 
ibrarian, merely reporting “that Mr. 
Jeffreys was much obliged, but did not 
require the things,” took to herself all 
the credit of his improved appear- 
ance when that evening Mr. Rimbolt 


brought him in from the library to have 
cofiee in the drawing-room. 

Jetfreys, aware that he was undergoing 
inspection, felt very shy and awkward, 
but could not quite do away with th: 
improvement, or conceal that, despite hi. 
ugly face and ungainly figure, there was 
something of the gentleman about him. 

Mrs. Rimbolt by no means approved 
of her husband bringing his hibraria: 
into the drawing-room. She considerci 
it a slight to herself and dangerous to 
Percy and Raby to have this person 
added to their family circle ; and she 
most conscientiously made a point of 
lessening that danger on every occasion 
by reminding him of his place and 
rendering his temporary visits to exalted 
latitudes as uncomfortable as_ possible. 
Mr. Rimbolt, good, easy-going gentleman, 
shrugged his shoulders and felt powcr- 
| less to interfere, and when, after a weck 
or two, his librarian generally pleaded 
some pressing work as an excuse for not 
going in to cofiee, he understood it quite 
well and did not urge the invitation. 

Percy, however, had a very different 
way of comporting himself. What he 
liked, he liked. What he did not like, he 
most conveniently ignored. He was any- 
thing but a model son, as the reader has 
discovered. He loved his parents, indeet. 
but he sadly lacked that great ornament 
of youth—a dutiful spirit. He was spoiled, 
and got his own way in everything. H: 
ruled Wildtrce Towers, in fact. If his 
mother desired him to do what he did net 
like, he was for the time being deaf and 
did not hear her. If he himself was over 
taken in a fault, he changed the subject 
aud talked cheerily about something el-e. 
lé one of his great “dodges” came to 4 
ridiculous end, he promptly screened it 
from observation by a new one. 

From the day of the kid ping ad- 
venture he was a sworn ally of Jetireys. 
It mattered nothing to him who el 
snubbed the new librarian, or who else 
made his life uncomfortable. Pery 
liked him and thought much of him. 

He established a claim on his after- 
noons in spite of Mrs. Rimbolt’s protests 
and Mr. Rimbolt's arrangements. Even 
Jeffreys’ refusal to quit work at his 
bidding counted for nothing. He repre- 
sented to his mother that Jeffreys was 
necessary to his safety abroad, and to his 
father that Jeffreys would be knocked up 
‘if he did not take regular daily exercise 
He skilfully hinted that Jetireys reac 
| Zeschylus with him sometimes ; and once. 
as a crowning argument, produced # 
complete “dodge,” perfected and mecha 
nieally clever, “which,” he _asser 
“ Jeff made me stick to till I’d done.” 

Mr. Rimbolt did not conceal the satis 
faction with which he noticed the goo 
influence on the boy of his new friend 
and readily fell in with the arrangemen 
that Jeffreys’ afternoons should be place 
at his own (which meant Percy's) dis 
posal. As for Mrs. Rimbolt, she groane 
to think of her boy consorting wit 
quondam tramps, yet consoled S ersel 
with the knowledge that Percy had no 
some one who would look after hit 
and keep him out of danger, even wit 
a vulgar right arn. 

Jetireys accepted this new respons 
bility cheerfully, and even eagerly. 
sometimes came over him with a shoc! 
what, would these people say if the 
knew about young Forrester? Yet wi 
not this care of a boy given to him no 
as a means—if not of winning back h 
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good name—at least of atoning in some 

measure by the good he would try to do 

him and the patience with which he 
would bear with his exacting ways, for 

what was past 4 

It was in that spirit he accepted the 
trust, and felt happy in it. 

As the summer passed on, Wildtree, 
the moors around which were famous for 

their game, became full of visitors. The 
invasion did not disturb Jetireys, for he 
felt that he would be able to retire into 
private life and avoid it. The company 
numbered a few boys of Percy’s age, so 
that even that young gentleman would 
not be likely to require his services for 
awhile. - 

He therefore threw himself wholly into 
his work, and with the exception of an 
hour each afternoon, when he took a 
turn on the hillside, showed himself to 
no one. , 

On one of these occasions, as he was 
strolling through the park towards the 
moor, he encountered Miss Atherton, 
very much laden with a campstool, a 
basket, a parasol, and a waterproof. Shy 
as he was, Jeffreys could hardly pass 
her without offering to relieve her of 
part of her burden. ‘“ May I carry some 
of those things 3” said he. 

He had scarcely exchanged words with 
Raby since the day of his first arrival ; 
and though he secretly numbered her 
among his friends, he had an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that she looked down on 
hin, and made an effort to be kind to 

iin. 

“Thanks, very much,” said she, really 
zlad to get rid of some of her burdens ; 

“if you wouldn’t mind taking the chair. 
But ['m afraid you are going the other 
way.” 

“No, said Jeffreys, taking the chair, 
“I was going nowhere in particular. May 
tonne take the waterproof and basket 
too 1” 

“The basket is far too precious,” said 
Raby, smiling ; “it has grapes in it. But 
if you will take this horrid waterproof—” 

“There is not much use for waterproofs 
this beautiful weather,” said Jetireys, 
beginning to walk beside her. Then, 
uddenly recollecting himself, with a 
vision oF Mrs. Rimbolt before his mind, 
he fell back, and said, awkwardly, 

“Perhaps I had better—I must not 
detain you, Miss Atherton.” 

She saw. through him at once, and 

ughed. 

“You propose to follow me with those 

things as if I was an Eastern princess ! 

lerhaps I had better carry them myself 
you are afraid of me.” 

“Tm not afraid. of you,” said Jeffreys. 

“But you are afraid of auntie. So am 
'—Lhope she’il meet us. What were you 
aying about the weather, Mr. Jetireys?” 

Jettreys glanced in alarm at his auda- 
"us com ion. He had nothing for it 
ater this challenge but to walk with her 
2d brave the consequences. There was 
mething in her half-mutinous, half- 
utding manner which rather interested 
um. and made the risk he was now run- 
ung rather exhilarating. 

“Perey seems to have forsaken you,” 
:! she, after a pause, “since his friends 
‘me, I suppose he is sure to be blow- 
:g his brains out or something of the 
“ron the moors.” 

Percy is a fine fellow, and certainly 
“8 some brains to blow,” observed Jef- 
“-¥s, solemnly. 

‘aby laughed. “ He's quite a reformed 
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character since you came,” said she ; “I’m 
jealous of you!” 
“ Why 2” 


“Oh, he cuts me, now he has you! He 
used about once a week to offer to show 
me what he was doing. Now he only 
offers once a month, and then always 
thinks better of it.” 

“The thing is to get him to work at one 
thing at a time,” said Jeffreys, to whom 
Percy was always an interesting study. 
“ As soon as he has learned that art he 
will do great things.” 

“JT think Percy would make a fine sol- 
dier,” said Raby, with an enthusiasm 
which quite captivated her companion, 
“he’s so_brave and honest and deter- 
mined. Isn’t he?” 

“Yes, and clever too.” 

“Of course, but my father always says 
aman needn’t be clever to be a good 
soldier. He says the clever soldiers are 
the least valuable.” 

“Was your father a soldier?” 

“Was? He is. He’s in Afghanistan 
now.” 

“Tn the middle of all the fighting 7” 

“Yes,” said Raby, with a shade across 
her bright face. “It’s terrible, isn’t it? I 
half dread every time I see a letter ora 
newspaper. Mr. Jeffreys!” added the 
girl, stopping short in her walk, “my 
father is the best and bravest man that 
ever lived.” 

“T know he is,” said Jeffreys, beginnin, 
to wonder whether some of the Father's 
good qualities were not hereditary. 

Raby looked up curiously and then 
laughed. . 

“You judge of him by seeing how 
heroic I am braving my aunt’s wrath! 
Qh dear, I do hope she meets us. It 
would be such a waste of courage if she 
doesn’t.” 

“T have benefited by your courage,” 
said Jetireys, quite staggered at his own 
gallantry. 

“T expect you're awfully dull in that 
old library,” said the girl; “you should 
hear how uncle praises you behind your 
back! Poor auntie—” 

At that moment they turned a corner 
of the shrubbery leading up to the house, 
and found themselves suddenly face to 
face with Mrs. Rimbolt with a gentle- 
man and two or three of her lady guests. 

Jeffreys flushed up as guiltily as if he 
had been detected in a highway robbery, 
and absolutely forgot to salute. Even 
Raby, who was not at all sure that her 
aunt had not overheard their last words, 
was taken aback and looked confused. 

Mrs. Rimbolt bridled up like a cat 
going into action. She took in the situa- 
tion at a glance, and drew her own in- 
ferences. 

“Raby, my dear,” said she, “come with 
us. Colonel Brotherton wishes to see 
Rodnet Force, and we are going there. 
Oh, Mr. Jeffreys,” added she, turning 
frigidly upon the already laden librarian, 
“when you have carried Miss Atherton’s 
things into the house be good enough to 
go to Kennedy and tell him to meet us at 
the upper fall. And you will tind some 
letters on the hall table to be posted. 
By the way, Colonel Brotherton, if you 
have that telegram you want to send off, 
the librarian will go with it. It is a pity 
you should have the walk.” 

To these miscellaneous orders Jeffreys 
bowed solemnly, and did not fail to ex- 
hibit his clumsiness by dropping Raby’s 
waterproof in a belated eflort to raise 
his hat. Mrs. Rimbolt would hardly 


have been appeased had he not done so; 
and it was probably in a final endeavor 
to show him off as he departed that she 
added, 

“Raby, give Mr. Jeffreys that basket 
to take in; you cannot carry that up to 
the falls.” 

“Oh, aunt, I’ve told Mr. Jeffreys I 
can’t trust him with it. It has grapes in 
it. Didn’t I, Mr. Jeffreys?” she said, >- 
pealing gaily to him with a smile which 
Seiad to make a man of him once mors. 

“T will undertake not to eat them.” 
said he, with a twitch of his mouti, 
receiving the precious basket. 

After that he sacrificed even his afte:- 
noon constitutionals, and took to the lito 
of a hermit until Wildtree Towers shou!d 
be rid of its visitors. But even so lio 
could not be quite safe. 

Percy occasionally hunted him out and 
demanded his company with himself 
and a few choice spirits on some _hare- 
brained cepecition: Jeffreys did not 
object to Percy or the hare-brained 
expedition; but the “choice spirits” 
sometimes discomposed him. They called 
him “Jeffy,” and treated him like some 
favoured domestic animal. They recoz- 
nised him as a sort of custodian of 
Percy’s, and on that account showed off 
before him, and demonstrated to Per:y 
that he was no custodian of theirs. They 
freely discussed his ugliness and poverty 
within earshot. They patronised him 
without stint, and made a display of 
their own affluence in his presence. And 
when once or twice he put down his font 
and interdicted some i egal proceeding, 
they blustered rudely, and advised Percy 
to get the cad dismissed. 

t was like some of the old Bolsover 
days back again, only with the difference 
that now he steeled himself to endure all 
patiently for young Forrester’s sake. It 
disappointed him to see Percy. led away 
by his company, sometimes lift his heel 

ainst him ; yet it suited his humour to 
think it was only right, and a part of his 
penance, it should be so. 

Percy’s revolt, to do that youth jus- 
tice, was short-lived and speedily re- 
pented of. As soon as his friends were 
gone he returned to Jeffreys with all his 
old allegiance, and showed his remorse 
by forgetting all about his recent con- 
duct. ; 

Perhaps the most trying incident. in 
all that trying time to Jeffreys was what 
occurred on the last day of the Brother- 
tons’ visit. The colonel and his family 
had been so busy seeing the natural 
beauties of Wildtree that, till their visit 
was drawing to an end, they found they 
had scarcely done justice to the beautiful 
house itself « and what it contained. 

Consequently the last evening was 
spent in a visit en masse to the library, 
where Jeffreys was duly summoned to 
assist Mr. Rimbolt in exhiliting the 
treasures it contained. 

As usual when the lady of the house 
was of the party, the librarian went 
through his work awkwardly. He an- 
swered her questions in a confused man- 
ner, and contrived to knock over one c” 
two books in his endeavour to reach down 
others. He was conscious that some of 
the company were including him amon 
the curiosities of the place, and that Mr. 
Rimbolt himself was disappointed with 
the result of the exhibition. He struggled 
hard to pull himself together. and in 
measure succeeded before the visit wos 
oyer, thanks chictly to Mrs. tin:bolt’s 
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temporary absence from the lil 
lady returned to announce that cofive 
was ready in the drawing-room, and 
Jeffreys, with a sigh of relief, witnes: 
a general movement towards the doo 
e was standing rather dismally near 
the table, counting the seconds till he 
should be left alone, when Mrs. Brother- 
ton advanced to him with outstretched 
hand. Imagining she was about to wish 
him good evening in a more friendly 
manner than he had expected, he ad- 
vanced his own hand, when, to his horror 
and dismay, he felt a half-crown dropped 
into it, with the half-whispered remark, 
“We are much obliged to you.” 
He was too staggered to do anything 
but drop his jaw and stare at the coin 


until the last of the party had filed from | 


the room, not even observing the look of 
droll sympathy which Raby, the last to 
depart, darted at him. 

ft to himself, one of his now rare fits 
of temper broke over him. 
out of the place and up into his own 


room, where,after flinging the coin into | 


the grate, he paced up and down the 
floor like an infuriated animal. 

Then by a sudden impulse he picked 
the coin up, and, opening a_ tool-box 
which he kept in the room, he took from 
it a hammer and bradawl. Two or three 
vicious blows sufficed to make a hole in 
the centre of the Queen’s countenance. 
Then with a brass-headed nail he pinned 
the miscreant piece of silver to the wall 
above the mantelpiece, and sat looking at 
it till the storm was over. 

It was a week or two before he quite 


recovered from this shock and settled | 


down again to the ordinary routine of 
his life at Wildtree Towers. 

As the afternoons became shorter, and 
out-of-door ovcupations in consequence 
became limited, he fovnd Percy unex- 
pectedly amenable to a quiet course of 
study, which greatly improved the tone 
of that versatile young gentleman’s mind. 
Percy still resolutely set his face against 
a return to school, and offered no encou- 
ragement to his perplexed parents in 
their various schemes for the advance- 
ment of his education. Consequently 


they were fain to be thankful, until some | 
light dawned on the question, that his | 


education was not being wholly neglected, 


and Mr. Rimbolt in particular recognised | 
that under Jeffreys’ influence and tuition | 


the boy was improving in more ways 
than one. 

The autumn passed uneventfully. Mr. 
Rimbolt had occasion once or twice to go 
up to London, and on these occasions 
Jeffreys was reminded that he was not 
ona bed of roses at Wildtree. 

But that half-crown over the mantel- 
piece helped him wonderfully. Raby 
continued to regard him from a distance 
with a friendly eye, and now and then 
alarmed him by challenging him to some 
daring act of mutiny which was sure to 
end in confusion, but for all that always 
seemed to him to have some compensa- 
tion in the fellow-feeling it established 
between the poor librarian and the de- 
pendent and kept-under niece. 

News arrived now and then from India 
bringing relief as to what was past, but 
by no means allaying anxiety as to what 
might be in store for the soldier there. 
A week before Christmas, Raby told Jef- 
freys, with mingled pride and trepida- 
tion, that her father had written to say 
he had been made major, and expected 
to be sent in charge of a small advance 


He stormed | 


. mal tes * : 
The | force towards Kandahar to clear the way | She 


|as the fates would have it, also came to! 
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proposes to come to us for Christmas, 
»ring with her her son, who is now 


for a general advance. (and 
I suppose I can write and 


By the same post another letter came at Oxford. 
for Mrs. Rimbolt, the contents of which, | say yes ?” 
: “Certainly,” said Mr. Rimbolt; “1 
Jeffreys’ ears. ; Shall be delighted.” ‘ 

_ “My dear,” said the lady, entering the | A chill went to Jeffreys’ heart as he 
library that evening, letter in hand, and, | overheard this hurried consultation. If 
addressing her husband, who was just ' this should be the Scarfe he knew, he was 
then engaged with his librarian in in-! not yet rid, he felt, of Bolsover or of his 
specting some new purchases, “here is a‘ bad name. 
letter from my old friend Louisa Scarfe. } 


(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” '‘ The Boy Captain,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE WIDE PACIFIC. 


NCLE PRvpENT and PhilEvanshad quite | Evans endeavoured to impress on his 
made up their minds to escape. If! irascible colleague, though he was ir 
they had not had to deal with the eight | constant fear of his aggravating matters 
particularly vigorous men who composed | by some premature outbreak. 
the crew of the aeronet they might have | In any case the present was not the 
tried to succeed by main force. But as | time to attempt anything of the sort. 
they were only two—for Frycollin could | The aeronef was sweeping along over the 
only be considered as a quantity of no | North Pacific. On the following morn- 
importance—force was not to be thought ! ing, that of June 16th, the coast was out 


“With a blow of the hatchet he severed the line.” 


of. Hence recourse must be had to] of fght And as the coast curves « 
strategy as soon as the Albatross again | from Vancouver Island up to the Ale 
took the ground. Such was what Phill tians —- belonging to that portion 
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America ceded by Russia to the United 
States in 1867—it was highly probable 
that the Albatross would cross it at the 
end of the curve if the direction remained 
unchanged. 

How long the night appeared to be to 
the two friends! How eager they were 
to get out of their cabins! When they 
came on deck in the morning the dawn 
had for some hours been silvering the 
eastern horizon. They were nearing the 
June solstice, the longest day of the year 
in the northern hemisphere, and there is 
then hardly any night along the sixtieth 

le! 


Either from custom or intention Robur 
was in no hurry to leave his deck-house. 
When he came out this morning he con- 
tented himself with bowing to his two 
guests as he passed them in the stern of 
the aeronef. 

And now Frycollin ventured out of his 
cabin. His eyes red with sleeplessness, 
and dazed in his look, he tottered along 
like a man whose foot feels it is not on 
solid ground. His first look was at the 
Suspensory, screws, which were working 
with gratifying regularity without any 
s of haste. 

at done, the negro stumbled alon; 
to the rail, and grasped it with bot! 
hands, so as to make sure of his balance. 
Evidently he wished to view the country 
over which the Albatross was flying at 
the height of seven hundred feet or more. 

At first he kept himself well back be- 
hind the rail. en he shook it to make 
sure it was firm; then he drew himself 
up; then he bent forward; then he 
stretched out his head. It need not be 
said that while he was executing these dif- 
ferent maneuvres he kept his eyes shut. 
At last he opened them. 

What a shout! And how quickly he 
fled! And how deeply his head sank 
back into his shoulders ! 

At the bottom of the abyss he had seen 
the immense ocean. His hair would have 
risen on end—if it had not been wool. 

“The sea ! the sea!” he cried. 

And Frycollin would have fallen on 
the deck not the cook opened his 

arms to receive him. 

This cook was a Frenchman, and pro- 
bably a Gascon, his name being Frangois 

e. If he was not a Gascon he must 
in his infancy have inhaled the breezes 
of the Garonne. How did this Frangois 
‘Tapage find himself in the service of the 
engineer? By what chain of accidents 
hhad he become one of the crew of the 
Albatross? We can hardly say ; but in 
zany case he apOke English like a Yankee. 

aut, stand up!” said he, lifting the 
negro by a vigorous clutch at the waist. 
Master Tapage!” said the poor fellow, 
giving a despairing look at the screws. 

“ At your service, Frycollin.” 

“Did that thing ever break 1” 

“No, but it will end by breaking.” 

“Why? Why?” 

“Because everything must wear and 


“And the sea is beneath us !” 

“Tf we are to fall it is better to fall in 
the sea.” 

“We shall be drowned.” 

“We shall be drowned, but we shall 
xzot be smashed to a jelly.” 

The next moment Frycollin was on all 
ours, creeping to the back of his cabin. 

During this day the aeronef was only 
-4riven at moderate speed. She seemed to 
=kim the placid surface of the sea, which 
4sy glistening in the sunshine about a 


hundred feet beneath. Uncle Prudent 
and his companion remained in their 
cabin, so that they did not meet with 


prison was to jump into the sea, and 
chance being picked up by the vessel. 
The crew were all on deck. 


Robur, who walked about smoking alone 
or talking to the mate. Only half the 
screws were working, yet that was 
enough to keep the apparatus afloat in 
the lower zones of the atmosphere. The 
crew, as a change from the ordinai 
routine, would have endeavoured to cate! 
a few fish, had there been any sign of 
them ; but all that could be seen on the 
surface of the sea were a few of those 
yellow-bellied whales which measure 
about eighty feet in length. These are 
the most formidable cetaceans in the 
northern seas, and whalers are very care- 
ful in attacking them, for their strength 
is prodigious. However, in harpoonin, 
one of these whales, either with the ordi- 
nary harpoon, the Fletcher fuse, or the 
javelin-bomb, of which there was an 
assortment on board, there would have 
been no danger to the men of the Alba- 
tross. 

But what was the good of such use- 
less massacre? Doubtless to show off the 
powers of the aeronef to the members of 
the Weldon Institute. And so Robur 
gave orders for the capture of one of 
these monstrous cetaceans. 

At the shout of “A whale! a whale !” 
Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans came out 
of their cabin. Perhaps there was a 
whaler in sight! In that case all they 
had to do to escape from their flying 


“This is Yeddo, the capital of Japan.” 


“Shall we try, sir?” asked Tom Turner. 

“Yes,” said Robur. 

In the engine-room the engineer and 
his assistant were at their posts re 
obey the orders signalled to them. e 
Albatross dropped towards the sea, and 
remained about tifty feet above it. 

There was no ship in sight—of that the 
two colleagues soon assured themselves 
—nor was there any land to be seen to 
which they could swim, providing Robur 
made no attempt to recapture them. 

Several jets of water from the spout- 
holes soon announced the presence of the 
whales as they came to the surface to 
breathe. 

Tom Turner and one of the men were 
in the bow. Within his reach was one 
of those javelin-bombs, of Californian 
make, which are shot from an arquebus 
—a sort of metallic cylinder terminated 
by a cylindrical shell armed with a shaft 
having a barbed point. Robur was a 
little farther aft, and with his right hand 
signalled to the engineers, while with his 
left he directed the steersman. He thus 
controlled the aeronef in every way, hori- 
zontally and vertically, and it is almost 
impossible to conceive with what speed 
aan precision the Albatross answered to 
his orders. She seemed a living being, 
of which he was the soul. 

“A whale! a whale!” shouted Tom 
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Turner, as the back of a cetacean emerged | 


trom the surface about four cable lengths 
in front of the Albatross. 


The Albatross swept towards it, and | 


when she was within sixty feet of it she 
stopped dead. 


Yom Turner seized the arquebus, which ° 


vas resting against a cleat on the rail. 
He tired, and the projectile. attached to 
a long line, entered the whale’s body. 
The shell, filled with an explosive com- 


pound, burst, and shot out a small har- - 


poon with two branches, which fastened 
into the animal's flesh. 

* Look out!” shouted Turner. 

Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans, much 
against their will, became greatly inte- 
rested in the spectacle. 

The whale, seriously wounded, gave 
the sea such a slap with his tail, that 
tne water dashed up over the bow of 
the aeronef. Then he plunged to a great 
depth, while the line, which had been 
previously wetted in a tub of water to 
prevent its taking fire. ran out like 
ightning. 
surface he started off at full speed in a 
northerly direction. 

It may be imagined with what speed 
the Aliatross was towed in pursuit. 
Nesides. the propellers had heen stopped. 
The whie was let go as he would, and 
the ship kept in line with him. Turner 
stood ready to cut the line i afresh 
plunge should render this towing dan- 
gerous. 

For half an hour, and perhans for a 
distance of six miles, the Albatross was 
thus dragged along, but it was obvious 
that the whale was tiring. Then, at a 
gesture from Robur, the assistant engi- 
neers started the propellers astern, so as 
to oppose a certain resistance to the 
whvle, who was gradually getting closer. 

Soon the aeronef gliding about 
twenty-five feet above him. His tail was 
Jeating the waters with incredible vio- 
Jence, and as he turned over on his back 
an enormous wave was produced, 

Suddenly the whale turned up again, 
89 as to take a header, as it were, and 
then dived with such rapidity that 
‘Srner had barely time to cut the line. 


When the whale rose to the’ 


out stopping to share in the spoil, re- 
sumed her course to the west. 

In the morning of the 17th of June, at 
about. six o'clock, land was sighted on 
the horizon. This was the peninsula of 
Alaska, and the long range of breakers 
off the Aleutian Islands. 

The Albatross 
where the fur seals swarm for the benetit 
| of the Russo-American Company. An ex- 
cellent business is the capture of these 
amphibians, which are from six to seven 
feet long, russet in colour, and weigh 
from three hundred to four hundred 
pounds. There they were in inter- 
minable files, ranged in line of battle, 
and countable by thousands. 

Although they did not move at the 
e of the Albatross, it was other- 
with the ducks, divers, and loons, 
se husky cries filled the air as they 
ppeared beneath the wavesas though 
tied at some aerial monster. 

The twelve hundred miles of the 
Behring Sea between the first of the 
Aleutians and the extreme end of Kamt- 
schatka were traversed during the 
twenty-four hours of this day and the 
following night. Uncle Prudent and 
Phil Evans found that there was no 
present chance of putting their project 
of escape into execution. Flight was 


not _to be thought of among the deserts | 


of Eastern Asia, nor on the coast of the 
Sea of Okhotsk. 
was bound for Japan or China, and there, 
although it was not perhaps quite safe 
to trust themselves to the mercies of the 
Chinese or Japanese, the two friends 
had made up their minds to fly if the 
acronef stopped. 
But would she stop? She was not like 
a bird which grows fatigued by too long 
a flight, or like a balloon which has to 
descend for want of gas. She still had 
food for many weeks, and her organs 
| were of marvellous strength, defying all 
‘ weakness and weariness. 
During the 18th of June she swept 
‘over the peninsula of Kamtschatka, and 
during the day there was a glimpse of 
Petropaulovski and the voleano of Klout- 
; schew. Then she rose again to cross the 


lided over the barrier ' 


Evidently the Albatross ' 


| _ All that was necessary was to get above 

| this bed of mist, which was nearly thir- 

‘teen hundred feet thick, and the ascen- 

‘sional screws being increased in speed, 
the Albatross was soon clear of the fog 

‘and in the sunny regions of the sky. 

| Under these circumstances, Uncle Pru- 

dent and Phil Evans would have found 

some difficulty in carrying out their plan 

/ of escape, even admitting that they could 
leave the aeronef. 
During the day, as Robur passed them, 
he stopped for a moment, and without 
_Seeming to attach any importance to 
i what he said, addressed them carelessly 
| as follows: 
“Gentlemen, a sailing-ship or a steam- 
_ Ship caught in a fog from which it cannot 
| escape is always much delayed. It must 
not move unless it keeps its whistle or its 
horn going. It must reduce its speed, and 
any instant a collision may be expected. 
The Albatross has none of these things to 
fear. What does fog matter to her? She 
can leave it when she chooses. The whole 
of space is hers.” 
And Robur continued his stroll without 
waiting for an answer, and the puffs of 
his pipe were lost in the sky. 
“Uncle Prudent,” said Phil Evans, “it 
seems that this astonishing Albatross 
never has anything to fear.” 
“That we shall see !”- answered the 
' president of the Weldon Institute. 
The fog lasted three days, the 19th, 
20th, and 2ist of June, with regrettable 
| persistence. An ascent had to be made 
to clear the Japanese mountain of Fusi- 
yama. When the curtain of mist was 
drawn aside there lay below them an in- 

;mense city, with palaces, villas, gardens, 

_and parks. Even without seeing it Robur 
had recognised it by the barking of the 
innumerable dogs, the cries of the birds 

‘ of prey, and above all, by the cadaverous 
odour which the bodies of its executed 
criminals gave off into space. 

| The two colleagues were out on the 
deck while the engineer was taking his 
observations in case he thought it best to 

‘ continue his course through the fog. 

| “Gentlemen,” said he, “I have no rea- 
son for concealing from you that this 


The aeronef was dragged to the very , Sea of Okhotsk, running down by the ; town is Yeddo, the capital of Japan.” 


surface of the water. A whirlpool was 
formed where the animal had disappeared. 
A wave dashed up on to the deck as if 
th» acronef were a ship driving against 
wind and tide. 

ckily, with a blow of the hatchet 
tlie mate severed the line, and the Alba- 
treed from her tug, sprang aloft 
hundred feet under the impulse of her 
ascensional screws. Robur had manceu- 
vred his ship without iosing his coolness 
for a moment. 

A few minutes afterwards the whale re- 
turned to the surface—dend. From every 
side the birds flew down on to the car- 
and their cries were eneuzh to 
dvafen a congress. The Albatross, with- 


Kurile [sles, which seemed to be a break- 
| water pierced by hundreds of channels. 
On the 19th, in the morning, the Alba- 
tross was over the strait of La Perouse 


between Saghalien and Northern Japan, | 


and had reached the mouth of the great 
Siberian river, the Amoor. 

Then there came on a fog so dense that 
the aeronef had to rise above it. At the 


altitude they were there was no obstacle | 


to be feared, no elevated monuments to 
hinder their passage, no mountains 
against which there was risk of being 
shattered in their flight. The country 
was only slightly varied. But the fog 


was very disagreeable, and made every- | 


thing on board very damp. 


| Uncle Prudent did not reply. In the 
| Presence of the engineer he was almost 
| choked, as if his lungs were short of air. 
| “This view of Yeddo,” continued Robur. 
“is very curious.” P 
| “Curious as it may be—” replied Phi! 
| Evans. 
| “It is not as good as Pekin?” inter 
‘rupted the engineer. ‘“ That is what 
think, and very shortly you shall have a 
| Op rtunity of judging.” 
| Impossible to be more agreeable ! 
|. The Albatross then gliding south-east 
had her course changed four points £04 
' to head to the eastward. 


(To be continued.) 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ArtTuur LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “The Cruise of the Theseus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete, 


CHAPTER IX.—THE NARCISSUS FALLS IN WITH A PRIVATEER. 


yee Narcissus’ helm was promptly put 
down, sail was shortened, the main 
1»psail laid to the mast, and as the ship 


| came luffing up into the wind her way | crews of the two quarter-boats had tak: 


gradually became deadened. Whilst these | their places in the cutters, which | 
evolutions were going forward, the armed | been lowered rapidly from’ the davi 
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and were now speeding fast on their way 
towards the mysterious vessel, which was 
at length beginning to make some head- 
way through the water, thanks to the su- 
perhuman exertions of the desperate men 
on board, who, realising too late that 
they were about to be seized and de- 
tained, were making frantic efforts to 
push their vessel through the water, and 
It is probable that had they not been too 
busily engaged in fighting amongst them- 
selves to notice the Narcissus’ approach 
they might have escaped, for their barque 
was built for speed, and had remarkably 
shapely bends and run. 

Immediately that Sir Doughty had ob- 
served the body of the unfortunate man 
thrown overboard he had ordered a few 
hluejackets standing near to arm them- 
selves with cutlasses and jump into the 
jolly-boat, and at the same time com- 
manded Basil to take charge of them, 
and endeavour first of all to pick up the 
man should he be still floating about, 
and if he could not be found to go in 
support of the remaining boats. 

Our hero was immensely pleased at 
heing selected for this duty, and, having 
procured a cutlass for his own use froin 
under the poop, was about to spring into 
the boat which was hoisted up astern, 
when he was touched on the arm by the 
gunner. 

“The commander has ordered me to 
mewi’ ye, Mr. Woollcombe ; but I'll no 
erfere except to keep ye frae rinning 
er head agin a stane wall, so to speak. 
You’re new to this kind o’ wark, ye ken, 

nd sometimes an auld head that’s borne 
mony a hard knock can see the right way 
out o’ a difficulty wi’out much fashin.” 

“Indeed I’m very glad you're coming,” 
answered our hero, “for, as you say, I 
haven’t had much experience of this 
sort of thing, and you will be able to 
rdvise me.” 

In another minute the jolly-boat was 
lear of the frigate, and steering straight 
‘or the spot where it was believed the 
ody of the man had been seen to enter 
he water. There were sounds of great 
onfusion on board the merchantman, 
ders were being shouted in stentorian 
ones by various persons. The yards 
ere swung round one by one, and the 
ssel certainly began to gather way 
hrough the water as she gently heeled 
ver to the influence of the breeze that 
»w swelled out the cloths of her sails 
-d brought the strain once more upon 
‘t tacks and sheets. 

“That ship is in the hands of mu- 
neers,” observed the gunner, as he 
vded his eyes with his hand and 
‘ehed the surface of the water in- 
ntly; ‘and it’s my opeenion that 
tough wark to be gane through 
we get possession of her.” 
the gunner spoke a desultory fire of 
ketry was opened upon the first and 
ond cutters from behind the strange 
s+l's bulwarks. The boats dashed on 
vhecked, their crews giving a cheer in 
-youse to the uncivil reception accorded 
1 It was evident, however, that the 
-- had taken some effect, for groans 
ve distinetly audible from the second 
tter, which was the leading boat. 
“Oh! Jet’s go and help them,” ex- 

med, Basil, excitedly, “ ’m sure they 

i want our assistance in boarding that 

aliy vessel.” 

“Na, na,” said the cool-headed old 
pher, smiling at the boy’s enthusiasm ; 
Iwinna for the life o’ me disobey the 


auld commodore’s orders. Pick up the 
drowning mon, and then back up the 
cutters, that’s the preceese way o’ our 
duty. I’m e’en thinking that I see a 
mon’s head bobbing aboot in the water 
at this moment! Give way like fury, 
men!” 

Basil gazed intently in the direction 
the gunner had indicated, and there, sure | 
enough, right ahead of the boat, a man’s 
head was distinctly visible, rising and 
falling with the waves, At the sime! 
moment a faint “Hillo!” came distinctly | 
down upon the breeze. 

“He's alive all right!” exclaimed 
Basil. “Bowmen, lay in your oars and 
stand by to grasp the man as we come 
up to him. Pull handsomely, lads! 
That’s right. Way enough !” 

The boat glided gently up to the spot 
where the man was struggling in the 
water, and in a few seconds he had been 
hauled bodily inboard by the willing 
arms of the crew, and sank upon the; 
gratings in the after-part of the boat ina 
half unconscious state. There was for- 
tunately a beaker of water in the jolly- 
boat, and after a draught of the refresh- 
ing liquid the man recovered sutfiiciently | 
to speak, and he earnestly thanked his 
deliverers for having so promptly rescued , 
him from a watery grave. The stranger ; 
was a, tall, dark man, with a clean-shaven | 
face, and by no means ill-looking. He 
had a determined expression and was 
powerfully built—the chest especially 

eing of an abnormal width and depth— 
which probably accounted for his having 
been able to keep himself for so long | 
afloat. 

“Eh, mon!” exclaimed the astonished | 
gunner, on seeing the man sit up appa- 
rently recovered; “ye maun hae the 
lives o’ ten cats! Didna ane o’ them 
thieving callants shoot ye down and then 
pitch ye overboard? We maun a’ dee 
when our day comes; but whisht, sir! 
we hae nae time to be clavering aboot the 
matter, we maun follow up the cutters 
and help to secure these bauld desperate 
villains.” | 

The crew of the jolly-boat got their 
oars out again, and with a half-suppressed 
cheer gave way with vigorous strokes in 
the direction of the merchantman, which , 
was now almost within hail, for the Nar- | 
cissus, on seeing the strange sail gather , 
way, had fired a lucky shot at her spars, 


which had brought the main-topmast 1 


down with a run, and considerably dis- | 
abled’ her. The two cutters, under a 
withering fire, had both just dashed along- 
side, one on either quarter, and their 
otticers and crews were attempting to : 
scramble on board, which apparently they | 
found no easy task, for a number of de- 
termined, ruffianly-looking fellows had 
lined the hammock-nettings, prepared to 
defend their vessel to the last extremity. 
“There’s just time to tell you_this,” 


said the stranger, addressing Mr. Farqu- " 


har, and wringing the water out of his 
clothes as he spoke; “that craft is 
nothing more nor less than an out-and- 
out privateer, and she is manned by a 
desperate lot of fellows, and well armed 
ones too, who will stick at nothing. It’s 
likely enough they’d engage to fight your 
frigate. I shipped as third mate on board 
her on the understanding that she was 
going to trade to Demerara, but to my . 
astonishment we called in at Havre, | 
shipped thirty ruflianly-looking _ fo- | 


reigners, whose conduct soon excited my , 
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for the coast of South America. This 
morning a quarrel broke out between 
these men and a few Englishmen who 
joined at the same time that I did, and 
on my interfering in favour of my coun- 
trymen, a regular tight took place. We 
were overpowered by numbers and taken 
below, but on catching sight of your 
vessel one of our party managed to escape 
and fire a signal-gun in order to attract 
our attention. am sorry to say the 
»rave action cost the poor fellow his life, 
for he was immediately shot dead by the 
captain, who is himself, Iam ashamed to 
say, an Englishman. Not sceing your 
ship lower her boats, 1 thought it pos- 
sible you had not understood the signal of 
distress, and having, at the risk of my 
life, scrambled out of the port of the 
cabin where we were confined, I managed 
with great difficulty, and without being 
seen, to gain the after-part of the deck 
where the signal lockers were. The first 
flag I seized on fortunately proved to be 
the red ensign, and I bent it on union 
downwards, and began to sway away on 
the halyards. The privateersmen, how- 
ever, very quickly caught sight of what I 
was doing and began peppering me with 
their pistols, but not one of the bullets 
hit me. At length one of them—as you 
say you noticed--rashed deliberately at 
me, and when within a few paces fircd 
his revolver straight at my head. 
thought I was done for, but fortunately 
the bullet whizzed close to my temple 
and left me untouched. I instantly let 
myself fall to the deck as if I had been 
shot, and feigned death. Without even 
taking the trouble to examine me, a 
couple of the villains seized me and 
swung, as they thought, my corpse over- 
board. I never had such a shave in my 
life, but I will now—” 

“Be shot in earnest if you don't bob 
your head,” put in the gunner, grimly, 


_ and pointing to the stern of the privateer 


over the tattraii of which several muskets 


, had suddenly been pointed. 


Hardly were the words out of Mr. Far- 
quhar’s mouth than flames and smoke 
gushed from the menacing barrels, and 
several bullets sang close to the heads of 
the occupants of the jolly-boat, and pat- 
tered into the water astern. 

“Muff shots, aren’t they?” asked the 
stranger, unconcernedly. “ Have you got 
any sort of weapon you can lend me, for 
may prove of some assistance to you 3” 
“Here’s a spare cutlass,” said the cox- 
swain, handing out the weapon in ques- 
tion, “Where shall [ run her alongside, 
sir ?” 

“Just abaft the second cutter,” ex- 
claimed the gunner,-drawing his sword ; 
“we can hook on there weel eneugh, 
tak’ it, and can lend Mr. De Lisle a hand 
to get on board, for he’s got his work cut 
out for him, I’m thinking.” 

At this moment some of the privateers- 
men fired another volley at the jolly-boat, 
and this time one of the crew was hit 
rather severely, and fell groaning into 
the bottom of the boat. Another bullet 
cut away the halyards which kept the 
boat flag hoisted at the signal-staff_in 
the stern, and the white en 
into the water. In a second Bz 
rescued it, knotted the rope, and rehois 
it in its place. Several shots were 
at him whilst engaged in this task, and 
just as the boat dashed alongside with 
considerable impetus, and the middy was 
about to quit his hold of the signal-statt 


suspicion, and sailed again immediately | and prepare to board, he felt that he 
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had been struck by a bullet in the left 
shoulder. The pain made him feel faint 
for a moment, Wie he was so fearful of 
being told by Mr. Farquhar to remain in 
the boat that he stifled the cry that rose 
to his lips, and with a great etfort re- 
sumed his self-command, determined to 
have a hand in any fighting that should 
fall to the lot of the jolly-boat’s men. So 
engrossed were they and the gunner in 
securing their boat alongside that they 
did not notice what had taken place. 
The coxswain had done so, however, but 
at a sign from Basil he discreetly held 
his tongue. 

“T wish that frigate of yours would 
fire a few more siiots at this craft’s spars 
and deaden her w:vy still more,” remarked 
the third mate, whose name was Jackson, 
as he prepared tu swing himself up the 
vessel's side. 

“There’s sma’ likelihood o’ that,” re- 
sponded the gunner, with a grim smile. 


“The commodore wadna like to see his | 


own men crushed wi’ falling spars, as 
wad be likely enough the case if my 
mates brought any mair o’ her masts 
down wi’ arun. We'll soon heave her to 
when we get a footing on her deck !” 
“Right .you are,” said Mr. Jackson. 
“Tl see to that part of the business if 
Iam not forestalled by any one else.” 


“Jolly-boats to the rescue!” shouted ' 


the old gunner, waving his sword ; 
“show ’em what ‘cut one’ and ‘point? 
mean, my lads! On board wi’ ye!” 
With a ringing cheer the men sprang 
after Mr. Farquhar and Basil, who, ac- 
companied by Mr. Jackson, had already 
sprung up the side, eager to support 
their shipmates of the second cutter, who 
were engaged in a desperate hand-to- 
hand igh 
outnumbered them considerably and had 
the additional advantage of the shelter 
of their somewhat lofty bulwarks, from 
behind which they rained blows upon 
the heads of their plucky assailants, 
and deliberately fired pistols almost in 
their faces as they attempted to scramble 
on board and grapple with their foe. 
The first and secon 
themselves with revolvers as well as 
cutlasses, so they returned shot for shot, 
and the shrieks of the wounded and 
dying began to be heard above the vin- 
dictive shouts of the combatants and 
the loud reports of the deadly firearms. 
As Basil scrambled up the ship's side 
he saw his friend De Lisle—who had got 
a footing in the main-chains — being 
attacked by several determined men, 
who seemed bent on driving him down 
into his boat again. Our young hero’s 


with the privateersmen, who } 


cutters had armed | 


i 
| shoulder was very painful, rendering his 
left arm almost useless, but with the 
assistance of the coxswain of the j 
boat he managed to swing himself u 
with his right hand, and the two rush 
to De Lisle’s assistance. At the same 
moment that young middy’s coxswain, 
Jack Stretcher, had caught sight of what 
was going on and dashed forward to the 
rescue. It was the work of a moment to 
disperse these cowardly assailants who 
| had’ deliberately set upon a mere boy, 
and the two midshipmen and their cox- 
‘swains were about to follow up their 
jadvantage and pursue their late oppo- 
‘nents on to the upper deck to which they 
had retreated, when the latter, rein- 
forced by an additional body of men, 
|threw themselves over the hammock- 
' netting, and with a wild cry of rage set 
upon the little party with renewed fury. 
Fighting gallantly the middies were 
borne back by sheer weight of numbers, 
though the two Dluejackets cut down 
several of the leading assailants that 
| pressed too closely upon the boys. Basil 
fought at great disadvantage owing to 
his wounded arm, and more than once 
De Lisle saved his life by the timely 
interposition of his own blade. The un- 
‘equal contest could not last long, and it 
was evident that unless some reinforce- 
‘ment arrived speedily the little party 
| would be either annihilated or driven 
into the sea. Jack Stretcher was wound- 
ed, and Basil was beginning to feel so 
spent and exhausted by the terrible 
exertions he had been obliged to make 
that he hardly felt capable of defending 
himself any longer, when a warning cry 
from Siz Ferqulinr who bad jucteained the 
hammock-netting farther forward, made 
him look upwards. In another instant a 
confused medley of spars and rigging 
descended upon his head and upon those 
of the rest. of the party ; and half stunned, 
but uttering a cry of horror, he felt 
himself irresistibly swept overboard into 
| the sea, and plunged beneath the surface. 
The shock of the contact with the cold 
water quickly restored our young hero 
to his senses, and he struggled as well 
as he was able to extricate himself from 
the entangling ropes and other gear that 
had so inopportunely come down with a 
run from aloft. With one arm powerless, 
however, and much exhausted by his 
previous exertions, the middy felt that 
e could not long keep himself afloat, 
for struggle as he would he could not 
shake himself clear of the spider-like 
web of rigging amidst which, like a poor 
helpless tly, he was painfully flounder- 


ing; but Mr. Jackson, seeing his pre: | 
‘ 


jelly. | 


| dicament, immediately sprang overboard 
‘and swam to the rescue. ing like a 
fish in the water, this officer soon released 
Basil by cutting away the ropes that 
' hemmed him in, using his knife quickly 
and efficiently whilst treading water 
with his feet. The others had forta- 
jnately fallen clear of the rigging, and 
the whole party were soon safely in the 
jolly-boat again. Their escape had been 
a narrow one, for two of the privateers. 
men had been killed by the falling spars. 

“Well! after all,” observed De Lisle, 
as he wrung the water as well as he 
could out of his clothes, “perhaps it was 
a lucky thing we were knocked over- 
board, i I believe we should have been 
run through the body in another second. 
I say, Woollcombe, you look bad, old 
man, what's up?” 

“Oh, a mere nothing,” answered Basil, 
who looked deadly pale; “a fellow's 
bullet just grazed my shoulder as we 
came alongside, and it’s stinging me up 
a bit. I shall be all right directly.” 

“The surgeon is in my boat; ['ll call 
him!” exclaimed the other, with some 
' concern, and springing into the bows of 
the boat. b 

“Please don’t, De Lisle,” said Basil, 
“JT shall be out of the fighting if you do.” 

Mr. Jackson could not restrain a laugh. 
“Well, I adinire your spirit, youngster ; 
you're made of the right stuff, and no 
mistake ! Here, take a drop of this,” and 
he drew a tiny flask containing some 
' cordial out of his pockct and proffered it 
| to the middy, who after tasting the con- 
tents pronounced himself better. 
“The question now is, How can we best 
| help our friends?” observed Mr. Jackson 
lafter a pause. “I see that they have 
| gained the deck, which is a great point, 
and some one has let go the lee head 
| braces and hove the ship to ; but it’s evi- 
ident there's fighting still going on, and 
the sooner we go and help the better.” 

“ We're all ready,” said Jack Stretcher, 
who had been tying a bandage around 
his wounded leg. “ Narcissus lads to the 
fore, say 1!” 

At this moment a port just above the 
speaker’s head was cautiously opened 
and a man’s face, pale with terror, ap- 


peared in the opening. ; 
“For pity’s sake, Mr. Jackson,” this 
individual exclaimed, “clamber up 


through this port and save us from 
being cruelly murdered! Some of the 
crew are trying to break down the bulk- 
heads, and we shall have our throats cut 
to prevent our appearing as witnesset 
against them.” 

(To be continued.) 
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UNCLE JEREMY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


By A. Conan DoyLp, M.D., C.M. 


Author of “The Fate of the Eoangeline,” “An Exciting Christmas Eve,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


“He waved his whip enthusiastically at the sight of me.” 


MM" life has been a somewhat chequered 
q one, and it has fallen to my lot 
during the course of it to have had 
several unusual experiences. There is 
one episode, however, which is so sur- 
ingly strange that whenever I look 
ck to it it reduces the others to insig- 
nificance. 
of the gloomy and fantastic, over- 
shadowing the eventless years which pre- 
ceeded and which followed it. 

It is not a story which I have often 
told. A few, but only a few, who know 
rme well have heard the facts from my 
lips. I have been asked from time to 


It looms up out of the mists | m 


time by these to narrate them to some 
assemblage of friends, but I have in- 
variably refused, for I have no desire to 
gain a reputation as an amateur Mun- 
chausen. I have yielded to their wishes, 
however, so far as to draw up this written 
statement of the facts in connection with 
visit to Dunkelthwaite. 
ere is John Thurston’s first letter to 
me. It is dated April, 1862. I take it 
from my desk and copy it as it stands: 
oN, dear Lawrence,—If you knew my 
utter loneliness and complete ennui I am 
sure you would have pity upon me and come 
up to share my solitude. You have often 


made vague promises of visiting Dunkel- 
thwaite and having a look at the Yorkshire 
Fells. What time could suit you better than 
the present? Of course I understand that 
you are hard at work, but as you are not 
actually taking out classes you can read just 
as well here as in Baker Street. Pack up 
your books, like a good fellow, and come 
along! We have a snug little room, with 
writing-desk and armchair, which will just 
do for your study. Let me know when we 
may expect you. 

“‘When I say that I am lonely I do not 
mean that there is any lack of people in the 
house. On the contrary, we form rather a 
large household. First and foremost, of 
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oor Uncle Jeremy, garru- 
huffing about in his list 
ng, as is his wont, innu- 
merablo bad verses. I think I told you when 
last we met of that trait in hischaracter. It 
has attained such a pitch that he has an 
amanuensis, whose sole duty it is to copy 
down and preserve these effusions. — This 
fellow, whose name is Copperthorne, has 
become as necessary to the old man as his 
foolscap or as the ‘ Universal Rhyming Die- 
tionary.’ I can't say I care for him myself, 
but then I have always shared Czsar's preju- 
dice against lean men—though, by the way, 
little Julius was rather inclined that way him- 
self if we may believe the medals. Then we 
have the two children of my Uncle Samuel, 
who were adopted by Jeremy—there were 
three of them, but one has gone the way of 
all tlesh—and their governess, a stylish-look- 
ing brunette with Indian blood in her vei 
Besides all these, there are three maid- 
servants and the old groom, so you see we 
have quite a little world of our own in this 
out-of-the-way corner. For all that, my dear 
Hugh, I long for a familiar face and for a 
congenial companion. I am deep in chemistry 
myself, so I won't interrupt your studies. 
W rite by return to your isolated friend, 
“Joun H. Tucrston.” 


At the time that I received this letter 
I was in lodgings in London, and was 
working hard for the final examination 
swwhich should make mea qualitied medical 
anan._ Thurston and I had been close 
friends at Cambridge before I took to the 
study of medicine, and I had a great 
desire to see him again. On the other 
hha nd, I was rather afraid that, in spite 
of hisassurances, my studies might. sutfer 
hy the change. I pictured to myself the 
citildish old man, the lean secre wry, the 
+t ylish governess, the two children, pro- 


course, comes my P 
lous and imbecile, sh 
slippers, and compost 


ty-vbly spoiled and noisy, and I came to | 


the conclusion that when we were all 
cooped together in one country house 
there would be very little room for quiet 
residing. At the end of two days’ cogita- 
tion I had almost made up my at 
refuse the invitation, when received 
zerother letter from Yorkshire even aon 
yoresssing than the first. 


<< WVe expect to hear from y. 

voont,’” my friend said, “and theres” 
<txreck that I do not think it is at 
anya ouneing: your train 

revsucly, and I think you will § i f 
Able. ” Uncle Jeremy bids mee ne 
Jizey> py he will be to see you. He Would I aie 
aweritten, but he is absorbed in a great enie 
poem of five thousand lines or x5 Finite 
sponds his day trotting about the * a 
awlaile Copperthorne stalks behind hin Tikes 
thie@ mnonster in Frankenstein, with not = a 
sumecl pencil, jottingdown the words of eee 
Pes. tlvex drop from his lips, Terao isa 

> 


a governess 


y every 
never a 
. elegram 

our room is all 


4214 k IF mentioned the brunettis] 
to pou. LT imight throw her out 
~ coua_ Gf you retain your taste for 
feture fies: phe: te the child of an Indi 
aiza, Whose wife was an Enolich 
Rogar killed in the mating aawoman, ‘ 
ais, and, his estates being s zed ea against 
grecerat, his daughter, then fifteen. Govern. 
z_LzxxOmt destitute. Some charitable Veo left 
pix rchant in Caleutta adopted hor German 
geract— brought her over to’ Enro; De it seems, 
1crezert her with his own daughter? ith him 
pret 4, and then Miss Warrender_,'° tter 
Tie:o--_stfter her mother—answereid a we call 
weertixement ; and here she is, Nowe 8 ad- 
leery» SUtnd not upon the order of you »>™MyY dear 
brit. come at once, ur coming, 


‘ehere were other things in tps. 

}e-t.ter which prevent me Conetis Second 

250 Saw), Quoting it 

“here was no resisting the; 
; ei 

old friend, so, with iuPortunity 


many inward 


mind to | 


grumbles, I hastily packed up my books, 
and, having telegraphed overnight, 
started for Yorkshire the first thing in 
the morning. I well remember that it 
was a miserable day, and that the journey 
seemed to be an interminable one as [ 
sat huddled up in a corner of the 
draughty carriage, revolving in my mind 
many problems of surgery and of medi- 
cine. I had been WrArnee that the little 
wayside station of Ingleton, some fifteen 
miles from Carnforth, was the nearest to 
my destination, and there I alighted just 
as John Thurston came dashing down the 
country road in a high dog-cart. He 
waved his whip enthusiastically at the 
sight of me, and pulling up his horse with 
a jerk, sprang out and on to the platform. 

“My dear Hugh,” he cried, “I'm so 
delighted to see you! It’s so kind of you ! 
to come!” He wrung my hand until my 
arm ached. 

“Tm afraid you'll find me very bad 
company now that I am here,” I an- 
swered ; “I am up to my eyes in work.” 

“Of course, of course,” he said, in his 
good-humoured way. “I reckoned on 
this. We'll have time for a crack at the 
rabbits for all that, It’s a longish drive, ' 
and you must be bitterly cold, so let's ' 
start for home at once.” ; 

We rattled off along the dusty road. 

“T think you'll like your room,” my 
friend ranierked. “You'll soon find your- 
self at home. You know it is not often ' 
that I visit Dunkelthwaite myself, and I! 
am_ only just beginning to settle down | 
and get my laboratory into working 
order. I have been here a fortnight. 1t’s | 
an open secret that I occupy a prominent 
position in old Uncle Jeremy’s will, so 
my father thought it only right that I 
should come up and do the polite. Under 
thecireumstances I can hardly do lessthan | 
put myself out a little now and again.” 

“Certainly not,” I said. 

“And_ besides, he’s a very good old 
i fellow. You'll be amused at our ménage. 
| A princess for governess—it sounds well, 
1 doesn’t ii I think our imperturbable 
secretary is somewhat gone in that direc- 
tion, Turn up your coat-collar, for the 
wind is very sharp.” 

The road ran over a succession of | 
low bleak hills, which were devoid 
of all vegetation save a few scattered 
gorse-bushes and a thin covering of 
stiff wiry grass, which gave nourish- 
ment to a scattered flock of lean, 
hungry-looking sheep. Alternately we 
dipped down into a hollow or rose to 
the summit of an eminence from which 
we could see the road winding as a thin 
white track over successive hills beyond. 
Every here and there the monotony of 
the landscape was broken by jagged 
scarps, where the grey granite peeped 
grimly out, as though nature hal been 
sorely wounded until her gaunt bones | 
protruded through their covering. In the } 
istance lay a range of mountains, with 
one great peak shooting up from amongst 
them coquettishly draped in a wreath of 
clouds which reflected the ruddy light of 
the setting sun. 

“That's Ingleborough,” my companion 
said, indicating the mountain with his 
whip, “and these are the Yorkshire Fells. 

Ou won't find a wilder, bleaker place in 
all England. They breed a good race of 
men. The raw militia who beat the 
Scotch chivalry at the Battle of the 
Standard came from this part of the 
country, Just jump down, old fellow 
and open the gate.” 


We had pulled up at a place where a 
long moss-grown wall ran parallel to the 
road, It was broken by a dilapidated 
iron gate, flanked by two pillars, on the 
summit of which were stone devices 
which appeared to represent some 
heraldic animal, though wind and rain 
had reduced them to shapeless blocks. A 
ruined cottage, which may have served at 
some time as a lodge, stood on one side. 1 

ushed the gate open and we drove up a 
long, Winding avenue, grass-grown and 
uneven, but lined by magniticent oaks, 
which shot their branche thickly over 
us that the evening twilight deepened 
suddenly into darkness. 

“Tm afraid our avenue won't impress 
you much,” Thurston said, with a laugh. 
“Tt's one of the old man’s whims to let 
nature have her way in everything. 
Here we are at. last at Dunkelthwaite, 

As he spoke we swung round a curve 
in the avenue marked if a patriarchal 


| oak which towered high above the others, 


and came upon a great square white- 
washed house with 2 lawn in front of it. 
The lower part of the building was all in 
shadow, but up at the top a row of blood- 
shot windows glimmered out at the set- 
ting sun. At the sound of the wheels an 
old man in livery ran out and seized the 
horse’s head when we pulled up. 

“You can put her up, Elijah,” my 


friend said, as we jumped down. “ Hugh, 


let me introduce you to my Uncle 
Jeremy.” : 
“How d’ye do? How d’ye do?” cried 


‘a wheezy cracked voice, and looking up 


I saw a little red-faced man_who was 
standing waiting for us in the porch. 
He wore a cotton cloth tied round his 
head after the fashion of Pope and other 
eighteenth-century celebrities, and was 
further distinguished by a pair of 
enormous slippers. These contrasted so 
strangely with his thin spindle shanks 
that he appeared to be wearing snow- 
shoes, a resemblance which was height- 
ened by the fact that when he walked he 
was compelled to slide his feet along the 
ground in order to retain his grip of these 
unwieldy appendages. 

“You must be tired, sir. Yes, and 
cold, sir,” he said, in a strange jerky way, 
as he shook me by the hand. “ We must 
be hospitable to you, we must indeed. 
Hospitality is one of the old-world vir- 
tues which we still retain. Let me see, 
what are those lines? ‘ Ready and strong 
the Yorkshire arm, but oh, the Yorks tire 
heart is warm?’ Neat and terse, sir. 
That comes from one of my poems. What 
poem is it, Copperthorne 1’ 

“The Harrying of Borrodaile, 
voice behind him, and a tall long: 
man stepped forward into the cir 
light which was thrown by the |:mp 
above the porch. John introduced us, 
and I remember that his hand as 1 shook 
it was cold and unpleasantly clammy. 

This ceremony over, my friend led the 
way to my room, passing through many 
es and corridors connected by old- 
fashioned and irregular staircases 
noticed as I passed the thickness of the 
walls and the strange slants and anzles 
of the ceilings, suggestive of myster ous 
spaces above. The chamber set apar’ for 
me proved, as John had said, to le a 
cheery little sanctum with a crackling 
tire anda well-stocked bookease. [begin 
to think as I pulled on my slippers hat 
I might have done worse after all {han 
accept this Yorkshire invitation. 

(To be continued.) 
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A CRUISE IN JANUARY. 


By Rev. H. Frennes SPEED (LATE BARRISTER-AT-LAW), 


Author of “Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes,” “Ten Days’ Cruise in the Sailing Canoe Winifred,” etc. 


“yen don’t mean January; you mean 
July, surely?” quoth a friend, look- 
ing over my shoulder. * I know you're boat- 
mad, but you don’t mean to say that you ever 
had a cruise in January, do you?” “I do, 
though ; and, what's more, a very good one 
too, and not the first by many. I don’t 
believe in laying up one’s boat in the winter 
unless she is a racer pure and simple, and 
built to collect ‘pots’ only. I have had 
several good Christmas cruises over in Hol- 
Jand amongst the Dutchinen and the ducks, 
and also in the mouth of the ‘ London River,’ 
and hope to have more. So ‘what I have 
written I have written.’” ‘ Where was this 
particular cruise to, then? Was this a re- 
uewal of your acquaintance with the Dutch- 
men, or what?” ‘* Well, not exactly, though | 
we did go that way ; we only got-as far as | 
Ostend—we had intended to make for Hol- ; 
land, but the fact was our time was limited, | 
and the weather tvouldn’t permit us to carry 
out our intention. This is how it came olf, if 
you want a yarn of it. 

“Here, you boys, did I ever tell you about 
my last run to Ostend? ‘J’ve only just men- 
tomed it ?’ Where’s my old chart 7 ‘All right, 
let me have it ; and bring your chairs round 
the fire and ‘ lend me your ears,’ if you care 
to, and keep clear of tho cat’s tail, and don't | 
knock down mowe of the books off the table | 
than you can possibly help, and I'll tell you | 
about it. : 

“ As you know, I rejoice in being a married | 
man. Actuated by ‘a similar love of the ! 
water and boats in gencral to that which | 
fils her spouse, my better half cruises with 
me always, and, moreover, forms a very effi- 
cient member of the crew. Her I will call 
‘M.,’as that in real truth is the initial letter 
oi ber Christian name, and why should I dis- 
mise it? For three seasons past has she 
emised with me in my own small ship— 
known Perhaps to some of you boys by the 
name of Viper, of the large size of two and ; 
ahali tons, and now hauled up at a village | 
on the shores of Chichester Harbour rejoicing | 
he enphonious name of Bosham—for three | 
ms has she lent me a hand in getting 
iwler way, for three seasons has she been 
sips cook, doing a sausaze over the invalu- 
we parsfiin stove, or poaching the morning 
t.< for breakfast to a turn, or, better still, 
‘wetting tea ready ’—comfortable phrase !— 
st when we are about to bring up for the 
wht after a long day’s run from somewhere 
‘o anywhere else, under circumstances which 
inmy lonely eruises in bachelor days I always 
“at womewhat of a nuisance, as 1 couldn't, 
sewever agile I might be, be in two places 
at once, and I always found that y was | 
‘anted on deck to stow sails, ete, and! 
In‘t start the tea till I had done that, 
vereas, With the ship’s cook on board, after | 
vering in the chill dusk over stowing sails | 
ind wetting the riding light up, andone thing | 
and another, I knew that down below there | 
‘asa boiling of water going on and a frizzling | 
+ sausave, and a pleasant little chinking of | 
“ls and saucers, and that as soon as I had | 

e-my jobs things would be ready on the 
“ke,” and a@ brightly-lighted cabin would 
time instead of aden of inky blackness, 
and cheerless, and productive of much 
i after iatches—which were always | 
“sed to have a special corner, but often 
saint! So placed la dame. ' 
* This tinue, however, our own ship was too ; 
all for January Channel work, whieh there | 
cuzht—and_very probably would—come on a | 
trowze which would necessitate a snugying- 
‘een and a run for the Downs. So we | 
= to go in aschooner—a schooner of the | 


=) 
a 


{ porters the few hundred yards to the water- 


tons. She was a Wyvenhoe-built boat, 
almost new, and in every way a strong and 
sensible little vessel. She was built for our 
friend with whori we were going, and who 
was also the owner of a larger boat, also a 
schooner, of thirty-eight tons, which was laid 
up for the winter after a cruise in the Baltic. 
Our 20-tonner I will call the Fox. Her ar- 
rangements below were as follows. In ‘for- 
rard’ was the fo'k’s'le (the usual corruption 
of that mysterious word ‘forecastle’), where 
lived, moved (more or less), and had their 
beiny two hands, aman and a boy—a good | 
large hoy ; in fact, T expect quite as big as | 
any of you boys. Then came the main cabin 
or saloon, fitted plainly in bright varnished ; 
pine, and having a swing-table in it and sofas 
each side, with lockers in them for stores, and 
along skylight above. This main cabin was | 
tho nightly abode of our eood friend, whom 
airly turned out. of his usual berth, which 


was farther aft. Him, by-the-by, I will call | 
‘YY. Folding doors led from the main cabin 


toa kind of lobby about four fect long, where 
was the vessel’s water-tank and companion- 
ladder, pantry, ete. Farther aft was the 
after-cabin, with another skylight overhead, | 
a comfortable stove, and a berth on each side. 
Its end was formed by an impenetrable bulk- 
head, at the back of which was the sail-room, 
where mops and scrubbing-brushes and lamps 
and spare ropes and gear, and warps and} 
other valuables, hobnobbed together in utter | 
darkness. Access to that sail-room was only } 
obtained through a round hatchway of very | 
small dimensions in the deck, and if any of ; 
you boys should ever go for a cruise in the 
Fox by chance I shouldn’t advise you to take 
your lunch down with you into that sail- 
room, or you'll certainly never come up again 
till you’ve ‘ Banted.’ 

“So much for the arrangements below. 
On deck the Fox looked very well, but I 
don’t think she had anything very special in 
the way of fittings there. er rig was that 
of a reguiation hooner, no new-fangled 
running bowsprit like a cutter’s, but the ship- 
shape standing bowsprit and jibboom. Her 
foresail had a boom on its foot. Sho had no 
forctopmast, so we weren’t troubled with the 
triatic stay misbehaving itself, and the fore- 
sail galf-end went comfortably clear of it, so 
that was all right. 

“It was on the Sth of January that 
we made a start. M. and I ‘trained’ to 
Wyvenhoe from a certain south-coast town 
which was our usual place of abode when we 
happened to be on shore, and after a rather 
slow journey in the thickest and warmest 
coats we could muster, the last of the day- 
light saw our safe arrival in the chief yacht- 
ing station on the Essex coast. The first 
person we set eyes on was our friend Y. A 
stentorian hail in the middle of the platform 
which drew the attention of all the passengers 
to him—a great shaking of hands, ‘Where's 
the F all ready?’ ‘ All ready, she’s in 
the river lying off the yard ; come along ’— 
formed the pith of our opening conversation. 
Our luggage was taken down by one of the 


side ; it wasn’t much, only the invaluable kit- 
hag, the chief beauty of which is that the 
thing you want out of it is invariably at the 
very bottom and has to be dug for. I wonder it 
there is a statue anywhere to the memory of 
the inventor of the bay? 

“Before going on board I hear one or two 
of you asking what sort of place Wyvenhoc 
is? Well, you see, that depends upon the 
individual. “Plant a patent-boot-leather and 


kid-glove Bond Street dandy who spends his 
time by wasting it, in the middle of Wyven- 


Getul, safe, and comfortable size of twenty , hoe and he would fancy himself drifted away ! 


to the very end of the world, where all was 
mud and waterand fish, and ‘Aw! you know 
—not even a hansom to be seen, you know !” 
But all of you boys would revel in the long 
rows upon rows of fachts, big, middle-sized, 
and small, which line the ‘hanks of the 
River Colne side by side, with their stems 
nearly touching and in some eases overhang- 
ing the bank; schooners, yawls, cutters, 
yachts, smacks, barzes, ete., all close together 
and each presenting some point of interest. 
Wyvenhoe is essentially « yacht-building 
town ; several building yards there are, and. 
lond and constant is the Veawamietin that goes. 
on therein. If you are true English boys and 
fond of the water, mind and have a look at 
Wyvenhee if you get the chance. If your 
fancy inclines solely to cricket and fly-tishing, 
take my advice and stay away. 

“Tt was just a few minutes after hich 
water when we got on board the Fox. ‘And 
if we wants to get down anywhere to-ni 
sir, the sooner we're away the better 
after a glimpse at the cclebrated Sea Belle 
and a five minutes’ chat with the only man 
who was damaged in the earthquake which 
so startled Wyvenhoe a short time ago, we 
set our mainsail, forestaysail, and working 
jib, and with a small air ahead tum slowly 
down the river and bring uP off Brightlingsea, 
about three and a half miles lower down, for 
the night. 

“The dawn came, as it usvally ces, next 
morning and found us away; the weather 
was fine, the wind ht and steady, some- 
where about westerly. Our destination, if 
we could fetch it that day, was Maryate, 
that town famed in Ingoldsby for its little 
vulgar boy (xo unlike all of you, Iam glad to 
say) whose ‘fixed intent’ it was ‘to jump, as 
Mr. Levi did, from off the monument,’ fr 
the jetty of world-wide reputation—that town 
famous for its Hall by the Sea, its Grotto, 
its thousands of visitors in the summer and 
autumn, and its utter dnIness during the 
winter months, when it appears to be peopled 
only by gaunt and spectral faces of thin and 
cadaverous landladiex, and full of nothing 
else but cards of ‘apartments.’ 

“To reach Margate, if you looked at the 
map, you would, if you were an ignorant boy, 
imagine that we had only to turn the yacht's. 
head to it and sail strai s the mouth 
of the Thames; but if you were a wise hoy 
(as of course you are) you would know that 
the mouth of that wonderful river is full of 
sands and banks, and we had in consequence: 
to work our way between them, guided only 
by buoys and beacons and lightships. 

“Not wishing to make my account tow 
intricate, I will merely give you the leading 
points we passed on our way. Here’s the: 
chart; there is the River Colne. Follow my 
finger. We went throngh the Spitway, 
there it is on the east side of the ‘Buxey’ 
sand. Then past the middle light-vessel ; 
then up the Swin, where one always’ secs 
such lots of barges. Then round the Mouse 
light - vessel, close to which I was once 
anchored for two days ina fog so thick that. 
I could scarcely sce the bowsprit end of the 
J-ton cutter which belonged to me at that 
time when I stood right aft on the tafirail. 
Verily that was a fog! From the Mouse we 
bore up, eased off the mainsheet, and next 
made the Girdler light-vesscl. Then the 
East Girdler. Then the Tons 1 
(The Thames is well supp! 
ships, you see.) From the Tongue we reached. 
in to Margate Roads and dropped our anchor 
after a pleasant day’s sail at 5.30 p.m. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


PART VIL 
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millstone that we remember, and that also 
is a Cornish one. The news that one was 
sighted came in to a certain village that had 
best be nameless, and the men went out in a 
boat in search of it. They found it rising 
and falling on the waves as true a circle as 
ever there was in this world. One of the men 
stood in the bow, and under his directions the 
boat was brought close alongside. ‘‘ Now 
then!” said he ; ‘all my own, and none for 
nobody !” and he sprang on to the stone. 
Alas! he went right through it, and bobbed 
up in the ring, putting and spluttering out the 
sea water, for the stone was merely a patch of 
curdled foam kept in shape by a cask hoop ! 

These Cornish legends require a good deal 
of arranging. Dates seem to be no object. 
We are told that on the 11th of November, 
1099, the great stretch of land twenty miles 
or more between Marazion and the Scillies 
sunk into the water with a splash, and that 
Scores of parishes disappeared, one man, a 
Trevelyan, alone escaping, thanks to the 

leetness of his horse. And as if to disprove 
this story of the loss of the Lyonnesse, we 
also read how Athelstane, after his great vic- 
tory at Boleit, near Penzance, stood on the 
hilitop at St. Buryan and saw the Scillies in 
the light of the setting sun; how he went 
over the sea to them and subdued them, and 
returned to St. Buryan to build the church 
¢ had vowed to raise should he be victorious. 
nd we have had a still more glaring ana- 
chronism in the legend of St. Piran, in which 
the discovery of tin is placed in the Christian 


era, although we know that the Carthaginian 
colonists of Cadiz for three or four hundre 
years kept the secret of the trade to them 
selves until, in B.c. 330 or thereabouts, 
Pytheas, the Massilian Greek, called in at 
Cornwall on his wondrous voyage up the 
Channel and into the North to the 
Arctic circle. Many other difficulties there 
are, but perhaps we had better leave the 
legends to fight it out amongst themselves. 

Where the Aicotipeme wan therenowstretches 
unmistakable water, and in the centre is that 
Wolf Rock on which the bronze figure of a 
huge wolf was once attempted to be erected, 
the said wolf having a wide-open mouth in 
order that the wind might blow into it and 
produce a roar audible to mariners within 
reach of danger. The wolf refused to be 
screwed into place, and there is now a light: 
house in its stead. 

Cornish saints are very numerous, and 
but few of them are recognised in the 
calendar, They seem to have been pro- 
duced wholesale. ‘There was once a king 
in South Wales, St. Brechan of Breck- 
nock, who had twenty-four children, and of 
these no less than fourteen were saints, who 
scattered themselves over Cornwall. Some 
of these saints would in these days have 
brought themselves under the notice of the 
police. When St. Just visited St. Kevern he 
stole a silver cup and walked off with it. St 
Kevern on counting his small plete missed 
the cup, and went in pursuit. With him he 
took a pocketful of curious stones, As soon 
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as he was within range of St. Just he began 
to throw at him, and the saint in alarm 
dropped the cup, which St. Kevern took up. 
He did not, however, let St. Just escay 

niet, for he shied all his stones after him. 
nd there they are to this day on the moor- 
land, different from any other stones in the 
country, and drifted, so the learned say, 
caught in the icebergs floating over the 
country, from the distant mountains of an- 
cient Norway. 

One of the best of the Cornish castles is 
that at Launceston, which ended its last siege 
in March, 1646, by its surrender to Fairfax. 
Pendennis in 1644 was the residence of 
nm Henrietta Maria, who there embarked 
W France. In the same year that Launces- 
surrendered, Pendennis was commanded 
john Arundel of Trerice, an old man of 
ey-six, who for six months withstood the 
mentarians by sea and land until 
er forced his garrison to capitulate. To 
eat of it, up the estuary, is Penryn, where 
ry strange affair happened in the days of 

1. A Spanish man-of-war came into 

rbour under cover of the darkness and 
and landed a force to burn and plunder. 
he main street came the Spaniards silent 
Shey could manage, and not # man did 
Meee or sound did they hear. Penryn 
Bil to be asleep. Suddenly there was a 

phout and a blaring of trumpets and 
of drums. The Spaniards, supposin, 
fallen into an ambush, turned an 
‘The uproar came from a booth of 
players, who had all Penryn for 
nce ! 
paton law is almost to this day an 
reverence among the common people 
1,” says Gilpin, In the castle a 
Bey Court was held. Its red ruins are 

d by a moat, and from its oval keep 

Bat beautiful view is obtained. Its history 
uneventful and its legends need not detain 

yr we must hasten on to the northern 
f the country to Boscastle and Tintagel. 
{road we Slaughter Bridge, or 
Bridge, ‘where King Arthur is said to 
peeived his death wound. Boscastle 
only a green mound to show for its 
hold. Above it stands the parish 
Bottreaux, from whose silent tower 
y peal has never sounded. When it 
it the inhabitants, long envious of 
bells of Tintagel, resolved to have a ring 
of their own, and Lord de Bottreaux sent to 
London for the bells. They were dispatched 
by sea. When the ship arrived off Boscastle 
the bells of Tintagel began to peal. The 
tound boomed over the waves to the ear of 
the pilot, who, elated by the welcome of 
his native village, piously thanked God that 
be should be ashore that evening. ‘Thank 
the ship and her sails,” said the captain. 
“Thank God ashore.” ‘‘Nay,” said the 
pilot, ‘‘ we should thank God at sea as 
well as on land.” “ Not so,” said the captain, 
“thank the sip. oud a fair wind.” There 
was a quarrel between the disputants, and 
the ship drew near the land, which was 
crowd: with the people. Suddenly the 
clouds gathered and a storm arose, and the 
ship capsized and all on board perished 
except the pilot, who safely floated ashore. 
And amid the lulls of the storm the bells 
were heard tolling from the ocean depths, as 
the people aver that they still toll to-day. 

Tintagel is the wildest ruin in Cornwall. 
Its stones are black and sombre, and laid 
in the bare rock in such a way that it is 
impossible from a distance to detect where 
they begin. The whole cliff seems part of 
the stronghold which was the glory of the 
coast until the days of Elizabeth. When it 
was built no one knows, and no one cares 
to discover. Was it not the birthplace of 
Arthur? What says the book of Merlin? 
“It befel in the days of the noble Utherpen- 

. when he was king of England, and 
80 reigned, was @ mighty and a noble 
duke in Cornwall, that held long time war 
against him; and the duke was named the 


Duke of Tintagil. . . . . And the king sent 
him plain word and bade him be ready, 
and stuff him and garnish him; for within 
threescore days he would fetch him out of the 
strongest castle that he had. When the duke 
had this warning, anon he went and furnished 
and garnished two strong castles of his, of the 
which one was Tintagil, and that other 
called Terabil. So his wife, Dame Igraine, 
he put in the castle of Tintagil, and Te put 
himself in the castle of Terabil, the which had 
many issues and posterns out. Then in all 
haste came Uther, with a great host, and laid 
@ siege about the castle of Terabil, and there 
he pitched many pavilions. And there was 
great war made on both parties, and much 
ple slain.” And in the end the duke was 
illed, and Igraine became Uther’s wife and 


the mother of Arthur. 

When Arthur was born he was given 
away at the postern gate of the castle to 
Merlin, who took him to Sir Ector, by whom 
he was brought up as his own son. How 
he became king we may as well tell, freely 
clipping the old legend. At the death of 
Uther, then, stood the realm in great jeopardy 
along while, for every lord that was mighty 
of men made him strong, and many weened 
to have been king. Then Merlin went to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and coun- 
selled him to send for all the lords of the 
realm, and all the gentlemen of arms, that 
they should come to London before Christ- 
mas; and for this cause, that as Jesus was 
born on that night, that He would: of His 
great mercy show some miracle, as He was 
come to be King of all mankind, for to show 
some miracle who should be rightwise king 
of this realm. So the Archbishop, by the 
advice of Merlin, sent for all the lords and 

entlemen of arms, that they should come by 
Christmas Eve to London. Bo in the greatest 
church of London all the estates and lords 
were long or it was day in the church for to 
pray. And there was seen in the church- 
yard against the high altar a great stone, four 
square, like to a marble stone, and in the 
midst thereof was an anvil of steel a foot of 
height, and therein stuck a fair sword, naked 
by the point, and letters of gold were written 
ut the sword, that said thus: ‘‘ Whoso 
uulleth out this sword of this stone and arvil 
18 rightwise king born of England.” So all 
the estates went for to behold the stone and 
the sword, and, when they saw the scripture, 
some assayed, such as would have been 
king; but none might stir the sword nor 
move it. ‘He is not yet here,” said the 
archbishop, ‘‘that shall achieve the sword, 
but doubt not God will make him to be 
‘known. But this is my counsel, that we let 
purvey ten knights men of good fame, and 
they to keep this sword.” 

And so it was ordained, and then there 
was made a cry that every man should assay 
that would for to win the sword. And, upon 


New Year’s Day, the barons let make a! 
joust and tournament, that all knights that 


would joust and tourney there might play ; 
and ali this was ordained for to keep the 
lords together, and the commons, for the 
archbishop trusted that God would make 
him known that should win the sword. So 
upon New Year’s Day, when the service was 
done, the barons rode to the field, some to 
joust and some to tourney. And so it hap- 
pened that Sir Ector, that had great liveli- 
ood about London, rode to the jousts, and 
with him rode Sir Kaye, his son, and youn; 
Arthur, that was his nourished brother ; an 
Sir Kaye was made knight at Allhallowmas 
afore. So as they rode towards the jousts 
Sir Kaye had lost his sword, for he had left 
it at his father’s lodging; and so he prayed 
young Arthur to ride for his sword. “I 
will with a good will,” said Arthur, and rode 
fast after the sword; and when he came 
home the lady and all were gone out to see 
the jousting. Then was Arthur wrath, and 


said to himself, ‘(I will ride to the church- 
yard and take the sword with me that 
sticketh in the stone, for my brother, Sir 


| Kaye, shall not be without a sword this day.” 
And so when he came to the churchyard 
Arthur alighted and tied his horse to the 
' stile, and so went to the tent and found no 
knights there, for they were all at the joust- 
| ing; and so he handled the sword by the 
handle, and lightly and fiercely he pulled it 
out of the stone, and took his horse and rode 
his way till he came to his brother Sir Kaye 
and delivered him the sword. And, as soon 
as Sir Kaye saw the sword, he wist well that 
it was the sword of the stone ; and so he rode 
to his father, Sir Ector, and said, ‘‘Sir, lo! 
here is the sword of the stone; wherefore I 
must be king of this land.” When Sir Ector 
beheld the sword, he returned again and 
came to the church, and then they alighted 
all three and went into the church ; and anon 
he made Sir Kaye to swear upon a book how 
he came to that sword. “Sir,” said Sir 
Kaye, “by my brother Arthur, for he 
brought it to me.” ‘How got you this 
sword?” said Sir Ector to Arthur. ‘Sir, I 
will tell you: when I came home for my 
brother’s sword I found nobody at home for 
to deliver me his sword ; and so I thought 
my brother Sir Kaye should not be swordless, 
and so I came thither eagerly, and pulled it 
out of the stone without any pain.” ‘Found 
ye any knights about this sword?” said 
oe Ector. ‘‘ Nay,” said Arthur. ‘ Now,” 
said Sir Ector to Arthur, “I understand 
that you must be king of this land.’ 
“* Wherefore I?” said Arthur, ‘‘and for what 
cause?” “Sir,” said Sir Ector, ‘for God 
will have it so; for there should never no 
man have drawn out this sword but he that 
shall be rightwise king of this land. Now 
let me see whether ye can put the sword 
there as it was and pull it out in.” 
‘That is no mastery,” said Arthur; and so 
he put it in the stone. Therewith Sir Ector 
assayed to pull out the swerd and failed. 
“Now assay you,” said Sir Ector to Sir 
Kaye. And anon he pulled at the sword 
with all his might, but it would not be. 
‘*Now shall ye assay,” said Sir Ector to 
Arthur. “With a good will,” said Arthur, 
and pulled it out easily. And therewithal 
Sir Ector kneeled down to the earth, and Sir 
Kaye also. ‘ 

But we must close this remarkable book of 
Merlin. The barons did not acknowled; 


Arthur at once, and he had to repeat the 
sword-pulling performance at Candlemas, 
Easter, and Pentecost before his claim to 
sovereignty was recognised. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


PETER VAN MUSSCHENBROEK’S NOSE. 


ETER VAN MUSSCHEN- 
BROEK had been in his 
laboratory all the morn- 
ing. The atmosphere was 
unusually dry (Peter lived 
in Leyden), and his elec- 
trical machine had 
worked admirably. He 
was dreaming of a series 
of possible discoveries, 
while enjoying his lunch 
of cheese and pears, when 
a strange fancy seized 
him—a strong desire to 
taste electrical water. 
He quickly filled a beer 
glass of unusual size, 
made a connection be- 
tween the fluid and hi: 
machine by means of a 
copper wire, and then 
began to turn his wheel. 
When he thought the 
water sufficiently charged 
to enable him to taste 


the sulphur, or whatever | 
javour electricity | 


other 
. might have, he took the 
lass ip his hand and raised it to his lips. 

Fortunately for science, Peter had a nose, Scarcely 
was the glass lifted towards this promontory, when 
that sensitive organ received a frightful electrical dis- 
charge —so severe, indeed, that the learned man after- 
wards sail he would not receive a similar one, no, not 
if the kingdom of France was to be his reward ! 

When Van Musschenbroek recovered his senses, 
which had been scattered for a time by the accident, 
he wrote all the details to his friend Monsieur Reamur, 
at Paria And what do you suppose Monsieur Reamut 

lid ! 

He made his will, charged a glass of water as his 
friend had done, and bravely led his nose to the battle. 

But Monsieur Reamur's nose refused to give any 
sign of fear, though it was by no means insignificant 
in point of size. Had Herr van Musschenbroek been 
attempting to perpetrate a bad joke on his old friend 
by thus inducing him to drink water for his dinner 
instead of wine? 

With this idea in his mind, Reamur wrote a letter 
to Leyden. How Van Musschenbroek replied I do not 
know, but his answer must have been conclusive, for 
no sooner had it been read than twenty of Monsieur 
Reamur'’s pupils made ready to discover, if possible, 
the difference between the noses of the two scientists. 
Fancy, if you can, the twenty young men standing in 
a row, each with a glass of water heavily charged with 
“electricity in his hand ! 

At a given signal the twenty glasses are raised ; flve 


of the students fall to the floor, while the others look | 


-on in bewilderment, until one of the number advances 
the theory, afterwards proved to be correct, that glass 
manufactured with soda retains electricity, while glass 
made with potash allows it to escape. 

In Paris potash is used in the composition of glass— 
in Leyden, soda; and it is to this accident that we owe 
the discovery of the Leyden jar. 4 
“L, PeL 


THE PATER'S TRICYCLE. 


lon some time past I had been endeavouring to 
_ dissuade the pater from fulfilling his threat of 
‘buying a tricycle. My chief, though secret objection, 
was that I feared the care of it would be relegated to 
me, with all the little odd jobs of tightening screws, 
oiling, ete., which a oyelist delights to perform on his 
on machine, but abominates to undertake for an- 
other. 
My principal argument had been to point out to the 
pater how much better it would be if he, an elderly 
man, requiring only a moderate amount of exercise, 


were to content himself by borrowing or hiring a 
machine occasionally, iustead of buying a costly one 
he would but seldom use. Besides, I had told him, 
his family would not be free from anxiety at the possi. 
bility of his coming to grief, or getting over-fatigued 
while at a long distance from home. 

He agreed with me that there was reason in 
what I said, promised not to do anything rash, and 
consented to think twice before he invested in a 
machine. His consideration of the question bore 
fruit a few days later, and of an unexpected kind. It 
was my birthday, and the pater astonished me by pre- 
senting me with a handsome tandem tricycle of the 
newest make! This, he said, solved the whole diffi- 
culty. We would be able to go out together on this, 
and I need have no anxiety about him. 

That very afternoon we went out together. I had 
never ridden a tandem tricycle before, and said so, 
with a slight affectation of scorn, to show I considered 
bicycling a superior science. The pater understood 
all about it, he said, having had at least a week's in- 
struction from some cousins in the country. So my 
little swagger was rewarded by my being advised to 
take a back seat and learn. I should have preferred 
to have the guidance of the machine in my own hands, 
but had to be sutisfied with the post allotted to. e, 
and ito apply myself to treadling and working the luud 

re 

It Rranspired that the pater had never ridden a tan- 
dem of this type either, aud the automatic steering- 
gear ran us into the pavement to begin with, I had 
to dismount and turn the concern the right way before 
we could proceed, When we had gone on a little way 
on level ground we came to a very slight incline, up 
which we seemed to travel very heavily. [ said, 

“T think we had better doth work up this slope; the 
water-cart has been along and made it rather heavy.” 

He replied, “I’m working hard. I can't make out 
why it seems so heavy.” 

T looked over his shoulder, and saw he had got hold 
of the break lever in his right hand, und was gripping 
it tight with the steering-hand. 

“That,” I cried, “is the second break you're work- 
ing there. You only require that when you wish to 
glide slowly down a pretty steep hill.” 

He let go, and we straightway got on better. 

When we had gone a mile or two I began to get 
rather warm, for had not changed my clothes before 
starting. I was about to remark on the heat when the 
pater, looking back over his shoulder, said, smilingly, 

“Now, you know, we're going along at.a fair pace, 
yet [ keep quite cool. It’s very easy work, isn’t it?” 

T replied that it seemed to be. Just then he got his 
feet off the pedals somehow, and we had travelled 
thirty yards before he could catch them again. When 
he got settled he remarked that we must have had 
considerable impetus on when his foot slipped, to carry 
us on so far without slacking ! 

By this time I was panting up nr hill. The pater did 
not seem to feel it so much as I did. He kept talking 
all the way up. 

“You know, my wind is surprisingly good. I found, 
when riding with your cousins, that I didn’t get out of 
breath nearly so soon as they did. I think they make 
too much of it, and tire themselves that way. The 
proper way is to do it very smoothly—ver-y smoothly— 
and you save yourself a lot of labour. When the left 
foot is down, you must let it come up with the pedal 
without any jerk; and, of course, when the left foot is 
| coming up, the right is folng down, and vice verad. It 

is perfectly simple. The thing isnot to get out of 
time, as it were.” 

We had reached the top of the hill now, and as the 
tricycle began suddenly to go faster, the pater’s feet 
got ‘‘out of time” with the quick-revolving pedals, 
‘The pace increased rapidly as we descended, and his 
endeavours to catch them again proved fruitless. 
Meanwhile the steering became dangerously erratic, 
and I had to ask him to put his feet up on the rests 
and give his whole attention to guiding the machine. 
We began to go slower as we went down, so I slackened 
by break, but without much result. I had to work to 
make any progress at all, 

“ There is something wrong somewhere,” thought I, 
and began tolook about. I soon discovered the cause, 
and stopped working, whereupon we came to a stand: 
still. “I say, dad, do you mind putting your right 
foot up on the rest?” 

“T've got it on, and I’m putting all my weight on it 
to save myself from slipping forward off the saddle.” 

eF think you are mistaken ; you've got your foot on 
the foot-break instead of the rest, and—yes, really |— 
you're gripping that other lever too. £ think’ my 
break behind here will be sufficient for this hill we are 
coming to. You only put on all three when you want 
to stop at tweity miles au hour on the edge of a 
precipice.” 

Then we started merrily down the hill, going faster 
and faster as we neared the bottom. ‘The pater could 
give all his attention to his department, and steered 
very well,—until he looked round to expostulate about 
the pace, and tried to get his foot on the break at the 
same time. Then we neariy carried away a lamp-post, 
so he did not repeat the manmuvre, 

Iwas just saying, as we neared the bottom, ‘You 
see, it’s perfectly*easy. So long as you keep the 
machine straight, and the steering apparatus under 
control, you can fly down at any pace with safety,” 
when a'butcher’s cart, driven by a boy, careered round 
the corner, and came right across our side of the road 
as the driver turned the horse up the hill. It seemed 
that in another instant we must run right under the 
wheels of the cart. I had been so often in similar 
positions on my bicycle, that I had at length gained a 
sort of reckless confidence that I should always steer 
or tumble or scramble out of every accident without 
much damage to my person, But this time I really 
could not see that a very bad smash-up could possibly 


ye 


be avoided. I had never before lost nerve under any 
similar circumstances, but now I was really more 
alarmed, ou the pater’s account, than I care to say, It 
was evident that his was the post of danger, for he 
would sustain the greatest shock, It was well for us 
both that at that critical moment 1 was not respon- 
sible for the steering. I could do nothing but clench 
my teeth, and grip the break like a maniac. At the 
last moment, despite the good old boxing maxim which 
holds good in all danger—“ never shut your eyes “—I 
closed mine. 

The shock never came. I heard a shout from th- 
cart as it grazed the wheel by my left hand and 
opened my eyes. The brave old pater hal turned 
sharp across the road, and was heading straight for a 
lamp-post, 

‘All right,” he quietly said, “we snal! do it.” 

Then he cleverly brought the mac!.ine round, and 
the next moment we had glided to the toot of the hi’! 
and dismounted. ‘ihe butcher's boy turned round as 
he cantered his horse up the hill, and derisively 
shouted out something about learning to steer. 
dear old father had steered excellently, saving us from 
a very serious accident. 

“Tam afraid,” said he, ‘that I didn't steer quite 
right, or we shouldn't have gone so close to that cart. 
I suppose if we had collided with it we might have 
been turned over, eh? Well, I am glad we didn't, for 
it would have been rather ignominious to go home 
covered with mud after our first ride.” 

I felt disposed to fall on his neck and embrace him 
then and there, I was so overjoyed to see him standing 
safe and sound. Ignorance of his danger had saved 
his life ; but it was no good trying to impress him, as 
I was impressed, with the almost miraculous nature of 
our escape. It was evident he would not have 
realised it. I promised, however, to be much more 
careful, as I agreed with him that a spill was to be 
avoided, if only on the ground of getting ignominiously 

rty. 

Aiter this we remounted, and rode more charily. 
‘The next time a butcher's cart hove in sight the pater 
pulled up behind a water-cart that was refillisg, and 
waited until the danger had rolled by. Had the cir- 
cninstances or the man been other than they were, I 
should have said that he had completely lost his 
nerve for the day. But knowing both, I attributed 
the action to extreme carefulness on his part lest we 
should “return home ignoariniously. During the 
rest of our ride the alarum-bell was set going at every 
corner. Perambulators were warned and shouted off 
the course. 

{t is often the hard fate of hard workers not to have 
their labours appreciated, or even believed in. Next 
morning the pater was quite stiff with his exertions ; 
and, as I felt uo effects whatever from our short ride, 
he is under the impression that (ia rowing parlance) I 
do not pull my weight. On the other hand, I believe 
he has great faith in the honesty of my young brother 
—a youngster of fifteen-. who has been out with him 
of late, I gather that he is very useful, particularly 
in jumping off behind and pushing up the hills, thus 
saving his father the trouble of dismounting. As the 
boy always comes in healthily fatigued from these 
rides, there can be no question but that he does his 
share (to say the least) of work. T'have, indced, heard 
him irreverently hint that he does al the work.’ ‘This 
however, I cannot altogether believe. 

For the pater I have no beat f As he said, he is 
quite able to take cvre of himself ; and, so long as he 
is at the helm, all’s well. 


“TULIT ALTER HONORES"? 


My name is Miffins minor, and of troubles I’ve a store, 

They're all of them through Milton Brown, a wretched 
little bore ; 

For while I'm classed as fairly sharp, and he is very 
flat, 

We're just as like as any peas. there's no denying that 


Of course I mean in feature, and rotundity o shape 

And now he wears a s-ndy suit, the tiresome little ape 

It's just the image of the one I’ve worn a term or two, 

And thus we get so very mixed I don't know what tc 
do. 


A week agc the new professor, after an exam., 

(Political economy exemplified in jam,) 

Just patted Milton on the head, and gave me such a 
frown, 

With the tender appellation of “ that little sinncz 
Brown.” 


Perhaps you think that’s nothing very dreadfiil after 
all, 

But my aggregate of suffering is anything but small 

While half of Milton's silliness is credited to me, 

His capacity in that respect is wonderful to see. 


Now I hold it to be folly and despicably unfair 

To muddle in this manner for the want of proper care; 

Because J lose in any case, and—hullo, here's the 
“Swell,” 

Suppose I'll have to listen to the news he has to tell 
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“Haye you heard about the caning of that little beggar 
Brown? 

‘It socms that Mr, Mathews saw him strolling in the 
town, 

Upastrect that is furbidden, a forbidden time of day, 

Before he could approach him he had quickly slipped 
away. 


«And so he’s undergone the utmost rigour of the law ' 

Like a fellow ""—‘Guoduess gracious! it was me the 
master. saw, 

‘And here have I been slaning Brown till everything 
was blue— 

Don't stand there like a gaping fool—-Oh, what am T 


todo?" 
FRED EDMONDS. 


————+-e-» ——_ 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE EMPEROR OF Morocco as A CYCLIST. 


NoTWITHSTANDING that Morocco has not 
yet emerged from that state of barbarism in 
which public roads are unknown, the pursuit 
of cycling appears to have been taken up with 
much enthusiasm by the Sultan of those 
dominions. Mr. Howarth gives a curious 
account in the ‘Bicycling News” of his 
Majesty’s achievoments upon a track which 
he has had specially laid down in the gardens 
of his palace. At first he rode a single tricycle 
under the tuition of the English officer who 
holds the chief military command in Morocco. 
Soon, however, he tired of the task of work- 
ing the pedals, as also, perhaps, of the falls 
which he ‘encountered in riding too near the 
edge of the gardens, which are unprotected 
byany wall or parapet. A brilliant idea then 
occurred to him. e had a large velocipede 
constructed which could be driven by slave 
labour, In the centre is a handsome embossed 
vouch with gold and silver drapery, upon 
which he sits like a good Moor, cross-legged. 
Overhead is an umbrella, or imperial canopy, 
furnished with side curtains of crimson silk, 
and enriched ‘with fringes of gold. The most 
characteristic things among the other fittings 
of this strange machine are a clock and a 
magnetic compass fitted upon two brackets, 
the one on the right and the other on the left 
of the seat. The Mohammedan must allow 
nothing to interfere with the strict observance 
of the houra.of prayer, and in case the rider 
npon the tricycle is out of hearing of the pro- 
clamation of the mouddhen from the mosque 
tower, he is enabled with this clock and com- 
pass to ascertain the time of day and also the 
direction in which the devotions of the faith- 
ful are to be addressed. Latterly the tricycle 
has been worked by the ladies of the palace, 
although it is pointed out that as Moorish 
women are prized not so much for their beauty 
as for their weight, the new condition is not 
favourable to speed. The Sultan is described 
as in the prime of life, just turned forty years 
of age, and of the best. Moorish type, fair 
skinned, dark haired, and comely featured. 


A DEAF Mute’s BEAUTIFUL ANSWER. 


Rev. R. STEWART says: ‘‘I knew of a gen- 
tleman who went to a deaf and dumb asylum 
to make known to the inmates the way of 
.alvation through Jesus Christ. He asked 
questions by means of writing them on a 
blackboard. One day he wrote the question, 
‘What does God do with the sins of the 
people who believe in Him?’ One of the lads 
wrote below the question, ‘ All onr sins were 
written in God’s k, but Jesus came and 
drew His bleeding hand across the pages 
where the sins of the people were entered 
who believe in Him, thus covering over with 
His own blood the transgressions of His 
people.’ Was this Boor deaf ‘and dumb lad 
rizht? Yes, indeed, for the blood of Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 


CHESS. 


(Continued froin page 222.) 


Problem No. 159. 


By H. F. L, MEYER, 


[Br 


Ao) tf 
| WHITE. | 


White tc play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


b+4=9 piece. 


(See below the notice to 0. A. B.) 


SoLuTions. 


PROBLEM No. 151.—1, K—Q 7, any move. 
2. Either Kt mates (accordingly). 


ProBLEM No. 152.—1, Q—B 2, Black 
must move, and thus give White the possi- 
bility of mating with Q at Q R 2 or at B5 or 
7, or with R at K 7, or with the K Kt at B6, 
or finally with the Q Kt at Q 4 or 8. 


PROBLEM No. 153.—1, P—Kt 4, K—B 6 
(or a, b, c,d). 2, Q—K sq. (ch.), K—Kt 7. 
3, Q—Q B8 mate.—(a) K—K 4. 2, Q—R8 
(ch.), K—Q 3. . 3, Q—Q Kt 8 mate.—(b) Bx 
P. 2, Q—R 8 (ch.), K—B 4. 3, Q—K 5 
mate.—(c) P—K 6. 2, B—B 6 (ch.), K—K 


5. 3, P—Kt 5 mate.—(d) Kt—Q 7. 2, 
—K S mate. 
PROBLEM No..154.—1, B—R 3, any 


move. 
2 Kx P or Q—RK sq. mate. : 


PROBLEM No. 155.-1, R—B 8, Kt—B 8 
(or a, be. 2, Q—B 3 (ch.), PxQ. 3, R— 
B 4 mate.—(a) Ktx Kt. 2. R—B 3 (ch.), P 
xR (or d). 3, Q—Q 4 mate. (d) K—K 4. 
3, R—B 5 mate.—(b) P—Kt 7. 2, Q—-Q6 
(ch.), Kx Kt. 3, Q—Kt 3 mate.—(c) Kt— 
Kt 3. 2, Kt—R 5 (ch.), K—B4. 3, Q—Q 
7 mate.—If the white K had been placed on 
Q BR 2, then the main play would have been 
spoiled by the dual of 2, R—B 5, because 
then the black Kt would not have been 
enabled to check. 


ProsLeM No. 156.—1, B—Kt 4, Px B (or 
a,b,c). 2,KtxK BP, K—B 2 3, Kt—B 
6, KxKt. 4, P—K 8, Q d. ch. and mate. 
—(a) Kt—Kt 7. 2, PxP, Kt moves. 3, P 
—B6, any move. 4, P—B 7 mate.—(b) Kt 
—Be. 2, BxKt, P—Kt 5. 3, PxP, P— 
Kt6. 4, BxB P mate.—(c) P—Q Kt 5. 2, 
Kt—B 4, K-Q 2 3, Kt-Q 6, K—K 3. 
4, P—K 8, Q mate. (This is built on the 
mate-position No. 40 in vol. v., page 103.) 


To Chess Correspondents. 


O. A. B. (Rockdale, Iowa.)—The problem 
which by some has been styled the ‘ Gran- 
ville Gem,” and has lately been published 
in several American chess columns under the 
names of “ Mayer” or ‘‘ Mayet, of Berlin,” 
was composed in 1862 by H. F. L. Meyer, of 
Hanover, and appeared in October, 1963, in 
**Hannoversche Anzeigen.” The position 
is: White, K—Q Kt 4; Q—Q «q.; R-K 
8; B-Q Kt2; P—Q5; Black, K—Q Kt2; 
B—Q K 3; Ps—Q Kt 3 and 4. White 
mates in 3 moves. A new version of it, 
equally pretty, appears on the above dia- 
gram, 

G. E. S.—White is stalemated, therefore 
it is a draw. 

F. H. G. F.—Solution to 149 correct. 


“PaBBer.—Not the white K, but any other 
white piece can move into the range of the 
Dlack Q, although the latter is pinned. 


BAMBOOS.—You cau get bamboos from the fishing-rod 
makers, or through any of the cauoe builders, 


Howpan.— Get a copy of “Exchange and Mart,” pi 
twopence, from the rallway bookstall. It will ¢ 
you several addresses of people who sell eggs 
setting. 

CLIFFORD NoRTON.—1. We place the apostrophe wh 
it is in our title, because the title as it standsexactly 
expresses our meaning, which your suggested im- 

ovement would not. Ours is the Boy's OWN 

PAPER, and were we to publish a magazine for those 
of mature age we should call it the “Man's Own 
Paper.” Your grammatical difficulties cau therrfore 
De dismissed. 2. We can see no fault in the title of 
the trade journal you mention. It 1s quite gram- 
matical, and its meaning is unmistakable. 


SNIHCTUH.—For an sppointment as booking clerk on 
the railways you should apply to the manager, whose 
name you can get from the time-tables, althou:h it 
is better, as a rule, to address him impersonaily. 


ification of the patentee of the 

original flute is not in existence. There was no 
atent office in his days. It is sald to have been 
Invented by Apollo—a sun myth, of course - and 
Minerva played upon it until she caught sight of her 
puckered face in a pool of still water. and was sv 
disgusted at her ludicrous expression that she threw 
away the flute in a pet. It was found by Marsyas, 
and having been perfumed by the breath of 
deas, was of course most musical, and Mar: 
the credit of the tone until—but you had better look 
up Marsyas in a classical dictionary. He ended by 
being skinned alive. Flute is said to come from 
“fluta,” Latin for lamprey, which has seveu holes in 
its side. 

A READER OF THE B. O. F-You molght pork pone 
way out as a helper in the steward’s department, 
bue you would have to be nominated either by the 
owner or the captain. 


JuKIoR.—The 
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A. D. A.—The nine worthies were in three groups of 

’ “three. There were three Gentiles—Hector, Alex- 

ander, and Cresar; three Jews—Joshua, David, and 

Judas Maccabeus; and three Christians— Arthur, 
Charles the Great, and Godfrey of Jerusalem. 


B. O. P. R.—1, Excalibur was King Arthur's sword; 

. Cavall was his dog. His dagger was Carnwenhau, 
his lance Rhongomnyant, hia spear was Rone, his 
shield was Pridwin. Llamrei was his horse's, or 
rather his mare's, name. 2. There is a great deal 
about Arthur tn the Mabinogion, of which a boy's 
edition is published by Sampson Low and Co. The 
usual book is, however, the ‘‘ Morte d'’Arthur,” of 
which you can get one for a shilling in the 
“Camelot Classics.” 


PRDESTRIANS.—There are no such things. The Ord- 
Dance maps are sold in sheets, and it takes many to 

- make acounty. The price depends upon the scale. 
Apply to Mr. E. Stanford, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Youna STUDENT.—Read our articles in last and 
present volume on “Our Schools and Colleges.” 


DaRTMOUR.—The appointments are now only given to 
pupils of the Royal Naval School. 


ATTERN MAKER.—Write for list of books to Messrs. 
Spon and Co., of Charing Cross ; or Lockwood and 
Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, Ec. 


M. C.—1. Some animals, like the marmot, sleep all 
through the period of hybernation. Others, like the 
bat, dormouse, hedgehog, wake occasionally, and go 
in search of food. Some sleep for four months, but 
Dearly al wake in March or April 2 Yes, all plants 
sleep. 


WARTIAL.—1, The Wellington from which the duke 
derived his title is in Somersetshire. 2 A square 
number followed by an equal number of ciphers is 
also a square number—16, for instance, with two 
noughts, four noughts, or six noughts. 3. Sophocles 
1s said to have written something like 113 dramas. 


8 R.—Sinecures are ecclesiastical benefices without 
cure of suuls, and are of three sorts—1, where the 
parish has no parishioners; 2, where the office is 
attached to a cathedral; 3, where the benefice is a 
donation, and is committed to the incumbent by the 
patron expressly without cure of souls, the cure 
either not existing or being entrusted to a vicar. 


SArLor.—You will find both in Captain Burney’s 
“Young Seaman's Manual,” but it costs seven shil- 

. ings and sixpence. It is published by Trubner and 
Zo. 


RB. A. N. (Liverpool.}—Yes, you can obtain the parts 
for 1885, or the bound volume, which might suit you 
better. Order through any bookseller. shall be 

very glad to receive your subscription, however 
+ amall, towards the “B. 0. P. Memorial Fund.” 


HL, W.—Twiaden's “Practical Mechanfos” ts published 
+ by Longmans and Co. Ita cost is half a guinea. 


¥. Wirny.—You will find articles on Model Yachting 

\ in Nos. 64, 72, 73, 77, 81, 116, 183, 184, 185, 186, 127, 

* 188, 180, 140, 191, 269, 270, 271, 272, 319, 320, 369, 370, 
an le 


8m BLOOMFIELD.—For a boat’s deck use a nice plece 
of pine without knot or shake, such as can be readiest 
. obtained from a picture-frame maker. 


A READER FROM THE First.—1. It is not true that 
half the British Army is com posed of Irishmen. 
2. Mr. Gladstone began political life as a Conserva- 
tive. He and Lord John Manners were at one time 

Conservative members for Newark. Mr. Disraeli 

was never a Liberal member of the House of Com- 

mons; he first entered it as Conservative member 
for Maidstone. He had been unsuccessful in getting 

a seat on Radical principles, though he had tried at 

Wycombe, Marylebone, and Taunton. 


D. F. C.—1. In Cornwall copper lies deeper than tin, 
«. hence the tin was worked first. It was Elizabeth 
who invited over the Germans to assist and instruct 
the miners. Risdon’s description of a Cornish miner 
in thoae days was: ‘His apparel is coarse, his diet 
slender, his lodging hard, his drink water, and for 
lack of a cup he generally drinketh out of a spade.” 
2. There were several mines that ran under the sea 
iu the Land's End district, and it is quite true that 
the men in the levels could hear overhead the 
grating of the rocks as the surge rolled them to and 
fro on the beach. Sometimes the roar from the 
breaking waves was so terrific that the miners were 
scared from their work. 3. It is probably Probus 
Church which is claimed to have the finest tower in 
the county. It is built entirely of wrought granite, 
and is everywhere covered with sculptured devices. 


WENRY J.—Epaminondas was a great Greek general, 
a Theban, who lived from B.c. 411 to B.C. 362. He 
was killed at the battle of Leuctra. 


\ BAIL and SLEEPER.—If yon mean when were the com- 
pantes formed under their present names, the Great 
Western is the oldest, having been so called in 1835; 

+ the South-Eastern was go called in 1836; the London 
and South-Western received its present name in 
1839; the Midland in 1844; the Brighton, Great 
Northern, and London and North-Western in 1846, 
Let it be clearly understood that this does not give 
the dates when the railways were made, but merely 


8. MaRTIN.—You can get mahogany for the ribs of 
modets and canoes from almust any timber merchant, 
‘There isa yard in Wharf Road, City Ruad; there is 
one in Bunhill Row, there is one in Buckingham 
Palace Road; and there are many others. 


Ii. H.T. (Derby.)—It the balls are the same size and 
weight as the brass ones you will do no harm ; but 
if those you have are much lighter than the others 
your hands will be puzzled when you try the heavier 
ones. There is no reason why you should not retain 
the wood ; cover it with gold paper, and it will luok 
just as well. 


TROUBLED ONE.—1. A course of gymnastics may cure 
knock-knees, 2. Give the boots a dose of dubbin or 
castor-oil. If you use the oil, wet them first, and 
rul in the oil before they dry. This will stop the 
squeaking and make the leather soft. 


Youse@ Wizarp.—1. You will find articles on Clair- 
oyaney, Second Sight, or Mesmeriam, whichever 
you like'to call it, iz the January and February parts 
for 1351. 2% The Instrument was described in the 
same article, See “The Musical Glasses” in No. 
318. 


SINBAD.—Better get ‘‘ Practical Boat Building for 
Amateurs,” price half-a-crown, published by L. U. 
Gill, 170, Strand. It is by Adrian Neison, edited by 
Dixon Kemp. We have no space to deal with such 
matters at length in this column, and none of our 
articles exactly meet your case. 


P. B. DRUMMOND (Sydney). Not asarule. 2 Your 
letter about the cance is interesting, and we quote 
from it: “ Having read in your paper the directions 
of ‘How to Build a Rob Roy Canoe,’ I set about the 
making of ove. I found it very simple indeed, and 
I think made a good job of it. She is 12 feet long, 2 
broad, and 1 deep, and it is made to carry one. I 
painted her white and the padile-blades blue. The 

die is 8 feet long. She was launched in Middle 

larvour, where the water is smooth, for I thought I 
might as well try my ‘prentice hand’ on smooth 
water, so as to run leas risk of drenching, but I 
can now pull round to Chowder Bay, which is near 
the Heads, and not ship a capful.” 


E. D.—The article on “How to Make a Cheap Graph” 
‘was in the number for July 24, 1886; and you will 
find it in the August part. 


W. T.—The assistant clerkships are now given only to 
pupils of the Royal Naval School. 


Costtmk.—1. The costumes are to be had from the 
theatrical outfitters, but their accuracy is not 
guaran: You should look up some such book 
as ‘‘Planché on Costumes.” 2. All those on the regu- 
lar staff, but outside work {s frequently taken if suit- 
able. 3, The drawings are done in body colour on 
cardboard. 


ARTHUR.—For price list of fretwork tools and patterns 
write to Melhuish and Son, Fetter Lane, London, &.0. 


Marine.—Get Captain Fox's ‘‘ How to Send a Boy to 
Sea,” price one shilling, obtainable through any 
bookseller of Mesars. Warne and Co, 


HARVEST Moon.—The moon at the March equinox is 
in the same position as at the September equinox; 
and the September moon is merely called the harvest 
moon because of its being so conspicuous during the 
harvesting nights. Nobody notices the moon at 
Lady Day—that is the explanation. 


Tux SAFETY.—You would find a bicycle of the Kan- 
garoo type with chain gearing: last longer than the 
one you mention. Its wear all depends on its use. 
Go t @ good maker, and buy for cash. A stroll 
along Holborn Viaduct would enable you to judge 
of several patterns, and you could take the price lists 
and compare them at home. 


E. ALLARDYCR.—By no means. We could not make 
such a lengthy reprint. Besides, we have the colonial 
papers sent to us direct. 


H. H. H.—1. When you write to a person for the first 


time you should not say “remain” yours so-and-so, 
but “Iam.” You can say “remain” in writing toa 
person when yours is the second or third letter. 
2. The story of Gelert is told in the Gesta Romano- 
rum as having occurred to Folliculus, who, on his 
repentance, makes a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
In the Pantschatantra the hero is Devasaman, the 
dog being an ichneumon. In Nasr Allah's Arabic 
version the dog becomes a weasel. In the Mon- 
olian Uligerun the dog is a polecat. In the Persian 

itopadesa the dog is an otter; and in the Sindi- 
badnameh it is acat. There is a Hebrew veraion in 
which the dog is a dog, as in Wales, The resem- 
Ulances do not disprove the fact that the incident 
might have happened to Llywelin. 


A CRICKETER.—Clean the bat with raw linseed oil, 
and give it an occasional olling, just enough to pre- 
vent it from getting dry. If you give it too much 
oil the wood will get sodden and hard. 


C. H. W.—The sun is in the south at noon. It is in 
the east at six o'clock in the morning, and in the 
west at six o'clock at night. The words east and 
west as applied to the sun's rising and setting are 
understood in a general sense. If the sun rises 
before six o'clock it rises to the north of east, and if 


when they took their present names. 


AGRICOLA. — In training trust entirely 
exercise. Have nothing to do with tl 
parations. 


&M. RoBinson.—The liquid glue is marine glue dissolved 
in naphtha, | fz 


to food and 
e patent pre- 


it sets after six o'clock it sets to the north of west. 
When old churches are said to stand east and west, 
it often happens that the-east window faces the 
direction in which the sun rose on the day of the 
saint to whom the church is dedicated. Hence you 
“may have churches standing east by north, or east 
by south, GEN eS ee 


T.—To determine the rate of transit varios 
rocks, Mr. Mallet and his son, Dr. J. W. Mallet, 
conducted mapy years ago a series of experiments, 
at the instance of the British Association. A mile 
was carefully levelled and measured on sand in Kil- 
Mney Bay, uear Dublin, and, by explosion of gu- 

owder, the velocity of transmission through this 

jp sand was observed. This sand was selected 

as a medium likely to give a minimum velocity, 

whilst an assumed maximum velocity was observed 

by experiments on the granite of Killiney Hill. 

e velocity in sand was about 8-25 feet, and in 
solid granite 1,665 feet per second. These 

are much lower than those obtained from theoretical 

considerations, and it is believed that the difference 

is due to loss of speed occasioned by the discon- 
tinuity of the rock, even the solid granite belng 
always more or less affected by joints. The velocity 
deduced from these experiments accords tolerably 
well, however, with that observed di earth. 
quake shocks. Thus the velocity of shock during, 

e Lisbon earthquake of 1755 is computed to have + 
been about twenty miles per minute, or 1,760 feet 

r second. The mischief of the shock depends, 

owever, on the rate at which, not the wave, but the 
earth molecules move. 


OLD READER.—Give the fur a dusting with Keating's 
Insect Powder. That will keep the fleas down. 


H. TURNER. —1. “Rugby Football” was by Dr. MB. 
Irvine. It was in the fourth volume, firat half, and 
ran through October, November, and December, 
1881; and January, February ‘and March, 18 
4 You mix the bronze with gold size. 


F. FULLBROOK.—The articles on Pebble Polishing were 
in the first half of last volume. 


Luck To THE B. O. P.—1. You have probably beeo 
The number of letters you write 


crowded out. 
makes no difference, as our correspondents are too 
numerous for us to recognise the handwriting. 


2. This is answered with some of the batch iy which 
it arrived, av you can judge for yourself. 


G. H. Lepcrr.—Take a walk along Holborn Viaduct. 
Some half-dozen of the leading cycle makers have 
there their showrooms, and you can get copies of 
their price lists. 


F. H. A. L.—‘ My Friend Smith” was the first story i 
the fifth volume. 


NELSON.—There is a ‘‘ Foreign Office List” published 
which will give you the information. 


PRINCESS ALICE.—You must be over thirteen, and 
apply direct to the commanding officer of the rexi- 
ment. Boys for the band are generally taken from 
such as have played in school bands. 


MabEL and REgom.—The only tale by T. B. Beed 
that has beep republished after running through 
is “The Adventures of a Three Guinea 


BRNACHIE.—We think you must have been mistaken 
in the birds. It does ‘not do to trust to flight alove, 
particularly when the observation is of seme unusual 
occurrence, 


E. Gees, JUN.—1. There is no other leaf. The paging 
is wrong. 2. Not that we can suggest, unless some 
other reader has the index for the sixth volume, apd 
will send it to you direct at 6, Keere Street, Lewes. 


“ Anctent British Coins,” by John Evans. 
er” cous, the subject is much too wide 
for any one book. Why not get a copy of the 
“Numismatic Journal”? 
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CHAPTER XVI.—FALLEN IN A HOLE. 


M™ Scarre and her son arrived a day 
Lor two later at Wildtree Towers. 
Jeffreys, who from the recesses of a bay 
window was an unseen witness of the 
arrival, saw at a glance that his forebod- 
ings were too true. 

Scarfe had changed somewhat since we 
saw him at Bolsover fifteen months ago. 
He was older and better-looking, and wore 
a trim black moustache. His dress was 
in the best Oxford style ; and in his easy’ 
confident carriage there remained no 
trace of the overgrown schoolboy. 

His mother, a delicate-looking widow 
lady, returned Mrs. Rimbolt’s greeting 
with the eagerness of an old friend, and 
introduced her son with evident pride. 

It was hopeless for Jeffreys to think of 
aveiding a recognition for long. Still 
he anxiously put off the evil hour as 
long as possible. The first afternoon 
and evening this was not difficult. for the 


** Next moment he was struggling in ten feet of icy water.” 
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travellers had made a long journey and re- 
tired early. The following day he went 
through his work on tenter-hooks. Every 
time the library door opened he felt his 
heart sink within him, and every footstep 
he heard crossing the hall seemed to be the 
one he dreaded. 

Percy rushed into the library after 
lunch. 

“Oh, I say, Jeff, come along. There’s 
such a jolly fellow come to stay, and he’s 


coming to see the Falls, and we're going : 
to take guns on the chance of a shot. ! made. 
' thing, save that Scarfe and he had both 
I can’t come | 
Mind 


‘Come on and bring Julius.” 
“Tm very sorry, Percy. 
this afternoon. Tadon’t eel game. 
how you manage your gun. Julius 
wouldn’t go without me, but Appleby 

can get you a dog from the kennels.” 
“Oh, bother it all, Jeff, you might 
come ; are you really seedy yy 
“Td ever so much sooner not come 
this afternoon.” 
“All serene. I’m sorry — I'd like you 


manner of doubt in her visitors’ minds 
as to the status of the librarian in the 
house. 

Jeffreys obeyed, and advanced once 
more towards Raby. 

“Your uncle,” stammered he, conscious 
of nothing but Scarfe’s stare, “asked me 
to bring you this book.” Then turnin, 
with a desperate effort to his old school- 
fellow, he said, “ How are you, Scarfe ?” 

He scorned himself for the half-appeal- 
ing tone in which the salutation was 
What was Scarfe to him? No- 


looked down that October afternoon on 


the motionless form of one small boy in : 
the Bolsover meadow. And was that} 


nothing ? 


“How do you dod! effreys?” said Scarfe, ! 


stiffly extending his hand, and imme- 
diately afterwards returning to his 
examination of the prints with Raby. 

“Do you know Jeff?” asked Percy, who 
had witnessed the recognition. 


Rimbolt tells me Percy is greatly taken 
up with him.” 

“They appear to have curious ideas 
about the kind of companion they choose 
for their boy,” said Scarfe. “ But it’s u» 
business of ours. Good night, mother, 

And he went, leaving Mrs. Searie 
decidedly mystified. 

Jeffreys and Scarfe occasionally met 
during the next few days, Jeffreys was 
rather relieved to find that his late scho.'- 
fellow seemed by no means anxious to 
recall an old acquaintance or to refer to 
Bolsover. He could even forgive him 
for falling into the usual mode of treating 
the librarian as an inferior. It matterut 
little enough to him, seeing what Scarie 
already knew about him, what he thoug!it 
of him at Wildtree. On the whol, 
the less they met and the less they talked 
together, the less chance was there of 
rousing bitter memories. The Scaties 
would hardly remain more than a month. 
If for that time he could efface hims:li, 


to see Scarfe. He’s at Oxford, and a: “Yes. Jeffreysand I have met,” said 
jolly fellow.” ! Scarfe, not looking up from his book. 
And, much to Jeffreys’ relief, the boy} “ Who is that young man?” said Mrs. 
went off, sparing him further solicitation. Scarfe, in an audible whisper to her 
In the evening he attempted to escape , hostess. 
the inevitable by taking refuge in his} “The librarian here. Mr. Jeffreys,” 
room after dinner. But as it happened added Mrs. Rimbolt, as Jetlreys stood 
a messenger arrived from Overstone with | irresolute, not knowing whether to re- 
a parcel of books, which made it necessary , main in the room or go, “be good enough 
for him to return to the library. And to tell Walker he can bring the coffee, 


while there Mr. Rimbolt as usual came 
in. 
As soon as the business matter had 
been arranged, Mr. Rimbolt said, “ Miss 
Atherton has been asking to see Blake's 
‘Songs of Innocence,’ Jetfreys ; will you 
kindly take the book to her in the draw- 
ing-room ? I have one of my tenants to 
see here, but I shall be in shortly.” 

There was no possible escape from this 
dilemma. 

With a groan he got the book down 
from its place and went. 

“ Kindly ask Mrs. Rimbolt not to wait 
coffee for me,” said Mr. Rimbolt, “as I 
may be detained.” 

f Jeffreys could only have encountered 
Walker in the hall he would even yet 
have attempted to avoid his fate by 
handing on the book and the message 
to that functionary’s charge. But though 
he waited about fully three minutes, no 
Walker appeared ; and at last, alarmed lest. 
Mr. Rimbolt should come out and discover 
him, he marched desperately to the 
drawing-room door. 

A fresh dilemma confronted him as he 
reached it. He had never yet entered 
the drawing-room except under Mr. Rim- 
bolt’s or Percy’s wing. What should he 
do now ? Knock, like a common domestic ; 
or enter unbidden, like an ill-bred one? 

Of the two his pride decided the former 
‘course was the less contemptible. So he 
-knocked. 

Scarfe, as he entered, was engaged in 
turning over a book of prints with Raby 
and did not notice him. Nor did Mrs. 
Rimbolt, sitting on the sofa beside her 
friend, heed his entrance till Percy said, 

“Hullo, Jeff !” 

Jeffreys became aware that the eyes of 
the whole party were suddenly centred 
‘on him— Mrs. Rimbolt’s from under 
lifted eyebrows, Mrs. Scarfe’s through 
waised eyeglasses, Raby’s with a veiled 
welcome, Scarfe’s in blank astonishment. 

He advanced awkwardly into the 
room. 

“Close the door, please, Mr. Jeffreys,” 
said Mrs. Rimbolt, in tones which left no 


aad tell Mr. Rimbolt we are expecting 
im. 

“Mr. Rimbolt asked me to say you are 
not to wait coffee for him. He may be 


“Jeff, I say, you should have been 
with us this afternoon. We had such 
larks. We got one or two pot+shots, but 
didn’t hit anything except the dog. So 
it’s a good job we didn’t borrow Julius. 
Kennedy says we're in for a ripping 
frost, so save yourself up, old man.” 

“Percy, you talk like a stable boy. 
Do remember you are in the drawing- 
room ; and don’t detain Mr. Jetireys 
from his work.” 

Under cover of this maternal exhorta- 
tion Jeffreys withdrew. 

“Rum, your knowing Jeff, Scarfe,” 
said Percy, after he had gone; “was he 
at Oxford?” 

“No,” said Scarfe. “It was at school. 
Surely that must be one of Hogarth’s 
engravings, Miss Atherton, it is exactly 
his style. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a school, was it?” 
persisted Percy. “Jeff told me he didn’t 
care about it.” 

“T don’t think he did,” replied Scarfe, 
with a faint smile. 

“J suppose you are very fond of Ox- 
ford, are you not?” said Mrs. Rimbolt ; 
“every one who belongs to the Uni- 
versity seems very proud of it.” 

This effectually turned the conversa- 
tion away from Jeffreys, and the subject 
was not recurred to that evening, except 
just when Scarfe was bidding his mother 
good night in her boudoir. 

“TI hope you won't be dull here,” said 
she. “Miss Atherton seems a pleasant 
girl, but it is a pity Percy is not older 
and more of a companion.” 

“Oh, I shall enjoy myself,” said Scarfe. 


detained with a tenant in the library.” | 


the danger might blow over, and li: 
might be left at the end of the time with 
the secret of his bad name still safe at 
Wildtree Towers. i 

Two faint clouds on the horizon 
threatened even this hope of safety. 4 
day or two sufliced to show Jeffreys that 
Scarfe’s influence on Percy was not of 
the best kind. It was not that the boy 
now and then turned against Jeffress 
himself, and joined in the snubbing 
which was the order of the day. He had 
done that before, last summer, and got 
over it. It was not even that he appeared 
sometimes less eager for his old prio- 
tector’s company than he had been. 
That was only natural, witha new friend 
to occupy his attention—a friend, to, 
with whom it was evident Jeffreys was 
no favourite, Jetireys could have bern 
this, and looked to time to make it right. 
But it disturbed and angered him to 
observe that Percy was hanging some 
what in other ways—that he was be 
coming less frank and outspoken, that 
he gave himself grown-up airs which ill 
became him, that he sometimes sid 
spiteful things of others, and was shirk 
ing his healthy outdoor occupations fo 
unprofitable loafing indoors over th 
tire. 

All this Jeffreys noticed with increas 
ing discomfort. He had, rightly o 
wrongly, taken to himself a responsi 
bility with regard to this boy, of whic! 
he could not divest himself ; and it cam 
across him sometimes with a shudde 
that after all it might be his duty, eve 
before Scarfe’s visit ended, to interpos 
and brave the consequences. 

The other cloud, he persuaded himsel 
was almost too trivial to heed. It ha 
reference to Raby, for whom Jetirey 
had certainly not the slightest respons 
bility, and in whose affairs ‘he was n( 
audacious enough to suppose he pe 
sessed any but the impartial interest | 
an outsider. It did not please him | 
witness the evident attentions whi 
Scarfe paid her ; not because it made hi 
jealous —he flushed at the notion—t 

cause he felt, knowing Scarfe as ! 
did, that her frank, generaus natu! 


“You don’t seem to be very fond of 
that Mr. Jeffreys.” 
“No, I draw the line somewhere, 


mother,” said the son. 

“What do you mean? Is there any- 
thing discreditable about him? He looks 
common and stupid, to be sure. Mrs. 


might sufier by contact with his cynic 
disbelief in everybody and everythin 
He tried to laugh himself out of the ide 
but for all that it weighed on his wind. 

Kennedy’s prophecy of a hard fra 
turned out to have been # knowing ot 
All through Christmas week it conunu 
with a severity rare even in that mou 
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tainous region ; and when on New Year’s 
Day the report reached Wildtree that a 
man had skated across the upper end of 
Wellmere it was admitted to be a frost 
which, to the younger generation of the 
place at least, “beat record.” et 

Percy was particularly enthusiastic, 
and terrified his mother by announcing 
that he meant to skate across Wellmere 
too. Raby, though less ambitious, was 
equally keen for the ice; and Scarfe, 
indolently inclined as he was, was con- 
strained to declare himself also anxious 
to put on his skates. 

day was lost owing to the fact that 
Perey’s skates, which had lain idle for 
two years, were now too small for him 
and useless. 

Mrs. Rimbolt devoutly hoped the iron- 
monger in Overstone would have none to 
ft him, and used the interval in intrigu- 
ing b Tet and left to stop the projected 
2xpedition, 

She represented to her husband that 
the head gardener was of opinion that 
the frost had reached its height two 
lays ago. She discovered that Scarfe 
ud a cold, to which exposure might 
ce disastrous. Raby she peremptorily 
‘orbade to dream of the ice; and as for 
Percy, she conjured him by the‘love he 
nore her to skate on nothing deeper than 
‘he Rodnet marsh, whereat that young 
sentleman gibed. The Overstone iron- 
nonger had skates which fitted the boy 
oa nicety; and, by way of business, 
ent up “on inspection” a pair which 
te Rimbolt might find useful for him- 


“You surely will not allow Percy to 
tol” said the lady to her husband, on the 
aorning after the arrival of the skates. 

“Why not? He’s a good skater, and 
sedon't often have a frost.” 

“Bat on Wellmere! Think of the dan- 
rer! 

.“Toften skated across Wellmere when 
wasa boy. I would not object to do it 
gain if I the time to spare. I de- 
lare the sight of the skates tempted me.” 

“T don't Gelieve Mr. Scarfe can swim. 
‘hat would happen if there were an 
«cident ?” 

“I think you overrate the danger,” 
ad her husband ; “however, if it pleases 
‘oT will get J effreys to go with them. 
{e can swim, and I dare say he can skate 
19) 

Mrs. Rimbolt shied a little at the sug- 
‘stion ; but yielded to it as a compro- 
use, being better than nothing. 

Jeffreys would fain have evaded this 


‘nexpected service. 
, Jhave no skates,” he said, when Mr. 
tmbolt proposed it. 


“Yes; the ironmonger sent up a pair 

ore, and as I can’t use them you are 
seloome to them.” 
“Did you not want the books from 
“theby’s collated before to-morrow ?” 
F No, Saturday will do. Honestly, 
eireys, I would be more comfortable, so 
‘ould Mrs, Rimbolt, if you went. We 
(Ave experience of the care you take of 
“ty. So, you Task a favour.” 

It was useless to hold out. 

I will go,” said he, and it was settled. 

An hour later, Scarfe, Percy, Jeffreys, 
oe stood at the hall Mor ready 
2 ita) 


_ |Where’s Raby, I say?” cried Percy ; 
‘ke said she’d come.” 
“Ido not wish Raby to go.” 
“Oh, look here, mother, as if we 
valiut look after her; eh, Scarfe ?” 


“Tt will be no pleasure without Miss 
Atherton,” said Scarfe. 

“Can’t she come, father?” said Percy, 
adroitly appealing to Cesar. 

“T really think it would be a pity she 
should miss the fun.” 

“Huzzah! Raby, where are you? 
Look sharp ! father says you can come, 
and we're waiting !” cried Perey. 

Raby, who had been watching the 
party rather wistfully, did not keep them 
long waiting. 

“Julius, doggie,” said she, as she ran 
down the steps, “you may carry my 
skates.” 

“Won't you allow me?” said Scarfe. 

“Tf you can persuade Julius,” said she, 
laughing. 

But Julius, having got the skates in 
his mouth, turned his back rather con- 
temptuously on Scarfe, and trotted round 
to the other side of his master. 

“Good-bye, mother; mind you have 
hot blankets ready, and ask the coroner 
up to tea. Yoicks!” shouted Percy, 
who was in one of his most boisterous 


moods, 


Jeffreys did not much enjoy that walk ; 


to the lake. The high spirits of the 
others jarred on his own. Scarfe stiffly 
igno! his presence, and devoted him- 
self to Raby, while Percy spoiled his own 
glee by attempting to spice it with a 
sample of his newly-acquired tall talk. 

“Tsn’t this jolly? oing to have a 
weed, Scarfe? I feel as if Ta like some- 
thing to keep the cold out. Raby doesn’t 
mind. You have a cigarette, Jetf?” 

“No, thank you,” said Je reys, drily. 

“This is my latest dodge,” said the 
boy, perceiving at a glance that Jeffreys 
did not rejoice in it, and hoping to carry 
it off with a joke ; “a fellow has to begin 
some time, you know.” 

“So it seems,” said Jeffreys. 

Percy flagged a trifle under this evi- 
dent shower-bath, and went through the 
momentous operation of lighting his 
cigarette and smoking it with a tinge of 
melancholy in his air. He glanced round 
at Jeffreys occasionally, hoping to catch 
a little encouragement. But Jeffreys 
swung along, with his fingers resting 
now and then on Julius’s head, oblivious. 

It was smoking under difliculties, and 
Percy threw the weed away half con- 
sumed. 

“Had enough?” said Scarfe, with a 
smile. 

“Yes; I don’t think I'll smoke any 
more just now. Jeff doesn’t like it, and 
I can get on without.” 

“You are right to obey your male 
nurse, my child. You are happy to have 
a model always before you; I wish I 
had.” 

“T am anything but a model,” said 
Jeffreys. “Percy can tell you that.” 

“T can tell him you're a brick, Jeff, and 
I don’t care twopence about the cigarette 
if you'd rather not. What's the use of a 
jolly row about it?” 

“Jeffreys always was fond of small 
boys,” said Scarfe, in an audible aside to 
Raby, ; and there the affair of the cigarette 
ended. 


Wellmere was a large lake some five 
miles long and a mile across. In times 
of frost it not unfrequently became par- 
tially frozen, but owing to the current of 
the river which passed through it, it 
seldom froze so completely as to allow of 
being traversed on skates. This, how- 
ever, was an extraordinary frost, and the 
feat of the adventurer on New Year's 


Day had been several times repeated 
already. 

The Wildtree party found the ice in 
excellent order, and the exhilarating sen- 
sation of skimming over the glassy sur- 
face banished for the time all the un- 
pleasant impressions of the walk. It was 
several years since Jeffreys had worn 
skates, but he found that five minutes 
was sufficient to render him at home on 
the ice. He eschewed figures, and de- 
voted himself entirely to straightforward 
skating, which, as it happened, was all 
that Percy could accomplish—and all, 
indeed, that he aspired to. 

It therefore happened naturally that 
Scarfe and Raby, who cultivated the 
eccentricities of skating, were left to 
their own devices, while Jeffreys, accom- 
panied of course by Julius, kept pace 
with his young hero for the distant 
shore. 

It was a magnificent stretch. The wind 
was dead, the ice was perfect, and their 
skates were true and sharp. 

“Isn't this grand?” cried Percy, all 
aglow, as they scudded along, far out- 
stripping the perplexed Julius. “ Better 
than smoking cigarettes, eh, old Jeff?” 

Jeffreys accepted this characteristic 
tender of reconciliation with a thankful 
smile. 

“T was never on such ice !” said he. 

“Looks as if it couldn’t thaw, doesn’t 
it?” said Percy. 

“Tt’s better here in the middle than 
nearer the shore. I hope those two won’t 
get too near the river, it looks more 
shaky there.” 

“Trust Scarfe! He knows what’s what! 
I say, aren’t he and Raby spoons?” 

“Mind that log of wood. It must be 

retty shallow here,” said Jeffreys, his 
fice glowing with something more than 
the exercise. 

They made a most successful crossing. 
Returning, a slight breeze behind them 
favoured their progress, and poor Julius 
had a sterner chase than ever. 

As they neared their starting-point 
Jeffreys looked about rather anxiously 
for Scarfe and Raby, who, tiring of their 
fancy skating, had started on a little 
excursion of their own out into the 
lake. 

“T wish they wouldn’t go that way,” 
said he as he watched them skimming 
along hand in hand ; “ it may be all right, 
but the current is sure to make the ice 
weaker than out here.” 

“Oh, they’re all serene,” said Percy. 
“Tll yell to them when we get near 
enough.” 

Presently, as they themselves neared 
the shore, they noticed Scarfe turn and 
make for the land, evidently for some- 
thing that had been forgotten or else to 
make good some defect in his skates. 
Raby while waiting: amused herself with 
cutting some graceful figures and curvet- 
ing to and fro, but always, as Jeffreys 
noted with concern, edging nearer to the 
river.. 

Perey. shouted and waved to her to 
come the other way. She answered the 
call gaily and started towards them. 
Almost as she started there was a crack, 
like the report of a gun, followed by a 
ery from the girl. 

Jetireys, with an exclamation of horror 
and a call to Julius, dashed in ap instant 
towards her. The light girlish figure, 
however, glided _ safe ¥ over the place 
of danger. Jeffreys had just time to 
swerve and let her pass, and next mo- 
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ment he was struggling heavily twenty | 


yards beyond in ten feet of icy water. 

It all happened ina moment. Percy's 
shout, the crack, the girl's cry, and Julius’s 
wild howl all seemed part of the same 
noise. 

Percy, the first of the spectators to 
recover his self-possession, shouted to 
Scarfe, and started for the hole. 

“Tm all right, don't come nearer,” 
called Jeffreys, as he approached, “ there's 
a ladder there, where Scarfe is. Bring it.” 

Percy darted off at a tangent, leaving 
Jeffreys, cool in body and mind, to await 
his return. 

To an ordinarily excitable person the 
Position was acritical one. The water was 
numbing ; the ice at the edge of the hole 
was rotten, and broke away with every 
effort he made to climb on to it; even 
Julius, foundering beside him, bewildered, 


and at times a dead weight on his arms 
and neck, was embarrassing. Jeffreys, 
; however, did not exhaust himself by wild 
| struggles. He laid his stick across the 
| corner of the hole where the ice seemed 
firmest, and with his arms upon it, 
propped himself with tolerable security. 
| He ordered the dog out of the water and 
made him lie still, at a little distance, on 
the ice. He even contrived to kick off 
one boot, skate and all, into the water, 
; but was too numbed to rid himself of the 
, other. 
It seemed an eternity while Scarfe and 
| Percy approached with the ladder, with 
Raby, terrified and pale, hovering behind. 
“ Don’t come nearer,” he shouted when 
int last they got within reach. “Slide it 
along. 
| They pushed it, and it slipped to within 
\a yard of him. 


Julius, who appeared to have mastered 
the situation, jumped forward, and fixin 
his teeth in the top rung, dragged it th: 
remaining distance. 

The remainder was easy. Scarf 
crawled along the ladder cautiously ti 
within reach of the almost exhauste 
Jeffreys, and caught him under th 
shoulder, d ing him partially up. 

“T can hold now,” said Jefireys, “: 
you and Percy will drag the lade 

ulius, hold me, and drag too.” 

This combined effort succeeded. . 
minute later, Jeffreys, numbed with col 
but otherwise unhurt, was being escorte 
on his one skate between Percy an 
Scarfe for the shore, where Raby awaite 
him with a look that revived him : 
nothing else could. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS.. 


* By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of ‘Godfrey Morgan,” ‘The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 


URING the night the fog cleared off. 
There were symptoms of an ap- 
Proaching typhoon—a rapid fall of the 
Tometer, a disappearance of vapour, 


CHAPTER XIIL—THROUGH THE HIMALAYAS. 


large clouds of ellipsoid form clinging to 
a copper sky, and on the opposite horizon 
long streaks of carmine on a slate- 
coloured field, and a large sector quite 


Avoiding the Lung Mountains.” 


clear in the north. Then the sea ¥ 
smooth and calm and at sunset assum 
a deep scarlet hue. 

Fortunately the typhoon broke m 
to the south, and had no other result t 
to sweep away the mist which had b 
accumulating during the last three dz 

In an hour they had traversed theh 
' dred and twenty-five miles of the Cor 
| strait, and while the typhoon was rag 
‘on the coast of China, the Albatross’ 
over the Yellow Sea. Daring: the 2 

and 23rd she was over the Gulf of Pe: 
lee, and on the 24th she was ascend 
the valley of the Peiho on her way to 
| capital of the Celestial Empire. 
aning over the rail, the two 
| leagues, as the engineer had told th 
could see distinctly the immense city, 
wall which divides it into two parts- 
Manchoo town and the Chinese tov 
the twelve suburbs which surroun 
the large boulevards which radiate! 
its centre, the temples with their g 
and yellow roofs bathed in the rising 
the grounds surrounding the hous 
the mandarins ; then in the middle ot 
Manchoo town the eighteen hun 
acres of the Yellow town, with its p 
das, its imperial gardens, its art! 
lakes, its mountain of coal which to 
above the capital; and in the cent 
the Yellow town, like a square ‘ 
Chinese puzzle enclosed in another 
Red town, that is the imperial pa 
with all the peaks of its outrag 
architecture. 2 

Below the Albatross the air was 
with a singular harmony. It seem 
be a concert of Molian harps. Intl 
were a hundred kites of different f 
made of sheets of palm-leaf, and hi 
at their upper end asort of bow | 
of light wood with a thin slip of 
boo beneath. In the breath of the 
these slips, with all their notes ¥ 
like those of a harmonicon, gave fo 
most melancholy murmuring. It se 
as though they were breathing m 
oxygen. . 

t suited Robur’s whim to run clo 


6 


this aerial orchestra, and the Albatross 
lowed as she glided through the sonorous 
raves which the kites gave off through 
he atmosphere. 

But immediately an extraordinary 
fect was produced amongst the innumer- 
ble population. Beatings of the tom- 
oms and sounds of other formidable 
istruments of the Chinese orches' 
un reports by the thousand, mort: 
red in hundreds, all were brought into 
lay to scare away the aeronef. Although 
be Chinese astronomers may have recog- 
ised the aerial machine as the moving 
ody that had given rise to such dispute 
jwas an apocalyptical monster appea 
(gin the sky ot Buddha to the celestial 
lion, from the humblest tankader to 
te best-buttoned mandarin. 


The crew of the Albatross troubled jj 


temselves very little about these demon- 
rations. But the strings which held 
ie kites, and were tied to fixed pegs in 
ie imperial gardens, were cut or quickly 
wled in; and the kites were either 
‘awn in rapidly, sounding louder as they 
nk, or else fell like a bird shot through 
ith wings whose song ends with his last 


a 
A noisy fanfare escaped from Tom | 


imer’s trumpet, and drowned the last 
ites of the aerial concert. It did not 
terrupt the terrestrial fusillade. At last 
shell exploded a few feet below the 


batross, and then she mounted into the | 


accessible regions of the sky. 
Nothing happened during the few fol- 
wing days o: 

ke advantage. The neronef kept on 
t course to the south-west, thereby 
owing that it was intended to take her 
India. Twelve hours after leaving 
‘in Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans 
aght a glim se of the Great Wall in the 
ighbour! of Chen-Si. Then, avoid- 
z the Lung Mountains, they passed 
er the valley of the Hoangho and 
ised the Chinese border on the Thibet 


& 

thibet consists of high table-lands 
thout vegetation, with here and there 
!wy peaks and barren ravines, torrents 
byglaciers, depressions with glittering 
lsof salt, lakes surrounded by luxuri- 
forests, with icy winds sweeping over 


‘he barometer falling seventeen tenths I 


which the prisoners could |§ 


minch indicated an altitude of thir- 


uthousand feet above the level of the | 


. At that height the temperature, 


‘ough it was in the warmest months | 


the northern hemisphere, was only a 


above freezing. This cold, com- | 


ed with the speed of the Albatross, 
de the voyage somewhat trying, and 
tough the friends had warm travelling 
‘ps they preferred to keep to their 
in 


tneed hardly be said that to keep the 
onef in this rarefied atmosphere the 
Pensory screws had to be driven at 
reme speed. But they worked with 
fect regularity, and the sound of their 
gs almost acted as a lullaby. 

during this day, appearing from below 
mt the size of a carrier pigeon, she 
zed over Garlok, a town of Western 
et, the capital of the province of 


1 Khorsum. 

yn the 27th of June Uncle Prudent 
Phil Evans sighted an enormous 
ier, broken here and there by several 
ik, lost in the snows that bounded 


thorizon. 
4aning against the fore-cabin, so as to 
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keep their places notwithstanding the 


These ranges block the road into India 


speed of the ship, they watched these | from the north. The two northern ones, 


fe 


“Gliding Ilke a ship between enormous reefs.” 


colossal masses, which seemed to be run- 
ning away from the aeronef. 

“The Himalayas, evidently,” said Phil 
Evans; “and probably Robur is going 
round their base, so as to pass into 
India.” 

“So much the worse,” answered Uncle 
Prudent. “On that immense territory 
we shall perhaps be able to—” 

“Unless he goes round by Burmah to 
the east, or Nepaul to the west.” 

ce Any’ ow, I defy him to go through 


m. 

“Indeed !” said a voice. 

The next day, the 28th of June, the 
Albatross was in front of the huge mass 
above the province of Zzang. On the 
other side of the chain was the province 
of Nepaul. 


between which the aeronef was gliding 
like a ship between enormous reefs, are 
the first steps of the Central Asian 
barrier. The first was the Kuen Lung, 
the other the Karakorum, bordering the 
longitudinal valley parallel to the Hima- 
layas, from which the Indus flows to 
the west and the Brahmapootra to the 
east, 

What a superb orographical system ! 
More than two hundred summits have 
been measured, seventeen of which ex- 
ceed twenty-five thousand feet. In front 
of the Albatross, at a height of twenty- 
nine thousand feet, towered Mount 
Everest. To the right was Dhawalagiri, 
reaching twenty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred feet, and relegated to second place 
since the measurement of Mount Everest, 
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Evidently Robur did not intend to 
‘o over the top of these peaks ; but pro- 
bably he knew the passes of the Hima- 
layas, among others that of Ibi Ganim, 
which the Srothers Schlagintweit tra- 
versed in 1856 at a height of twenty-two 
thousand feet. And towards it he went. 

Several hours of palpitation, that be- 
came quite painful, followed ; and if the 
rarefaction of the air was not such as! 
to necessitate recourse being had to the 
special apparatus for renewing the oxy- 
gen in the cabins, the cold was excessive. 

Robur stood in the bow, his sturdy 
figure wrapped in a great-coat. He gave | 
the orders, while Tom Turner was at the 
helm. The engineer kept an attentive: 


watch on his batteries, the acid in which ‘ble parasites stretching from tree to tree 
fortunately ran no risk of congelation. | as in the thickets of the jungle. There 
The screws, running at the full strength | was no animal, no wild horses, or yaks, 
of the current, gave forth a note of in- | or Thibetan bulls. Occasionally a scared 
tense shrillness in spite of the trifling azelle showed itself far down the slopes. 
density of theair. The barometer showed There were no birds, save a couple of 
twenty-three thousand feet in altitude. | those crows which can rise to the utmost 
Magnificent was the grouping of the , limits of the respirable air. 
chaos of mountains! Everywhere were | The pass at last was traversed. The 
brilliant white summits. There were no! Albatross began to descend. Coming 
lakes, but glaciers descending ten thou- | from the hills out of the forest region 
sand feet towards the base. There was ; there was now beneath them an immense 
no herbage, only a few phanerogams on | plain stretching far and wide. 
the limit of vegetable lite, Down on the Then Robur stepped up to his guests, 
lower flanks of the range were splendid and in a pleasant voice remarked, 
forests of pines and cedars: Here were, “India, gentlemen!” 
none of the gigantic ferns and intermina- (To be continued.) 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ArTauR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” ‘‘ The Gunroom Heroes,” etc. 


“7 ¥ idea is this,” said Mr, Jackson, ! 

eagerly : “we'll disperse the fel- | 
lows outside the cabin, the prisoners will | 
assist us, and we can then make a sortie 
on the rest of the ruffians.” 

No sooner was the plan mooted than ! 
the little party proceeded to put it into ' 
execution. It was the work of a moment 
to swing themselves up into the open 
port, and then, having squeezed through 
the aperture, they found themselves on 
the floor of a spacious cabin, the door of 
which was locked and secured in every 
way that ingenuity could devise on the 
spur of the moment. Thundering blows 
were being rained on this and on the 
bulkheads by the mutineers outside, and 
their voices were heard high in oath. 
Just as Basil leaped into the cabin after 
his friend De Lisle a pistol was fired 
right through one of the bulkheads, and 
the bullet whizzed close to his ear and 
then passed out through the open port. 
A loud brutal laugh followed this cow- 
ardly feat. 

Assembled in the cabin were three men, 
whose appearance was pitiable. Their 
faces were blanched with terror, and 
they seemed almost paralysed by the: 


CHAPTER X.—THE COMBAT DEEPENS. 


“Stretcher!” ordered De Lisle, “stand ' waistcoat buttons and glanced off harm- 
by with Reynolds” (coxswain of the} lessly. Had it not done so the brave 
jolly-boat) “to knock away those barri- | youn middy would probably have been 
cades and to throw the door open! Are ; killed upon the spot. The man who had 
we all ready ?” ' fired at him, astonished at such a min- 

“All ready, sir,” was the prompt; culous escape, and enraged at the result, 
response. | savagely hurled the now useless weapon 
“ Down with them, then !” at the midshipman’s head, but De Lisle, 

Stretcher flourished a tomahawk over with boyish quickness, promptly ducked 
his head, and with one mighty blow sent in time, and the pistol was shattered 
the door and all its fastenings flying out ; against the ship's side. Basil at the 
amongst the crowd of savage-looking | same moment raised his revolver—which 
privateersmen, who, armed to the teeth, | he was now thankful he possessed—and 
and nowise daunted by the sight of the ; shot the miscreant through the heart, his 
men-of-war’s-men, gave a vindictive | corpse falling right across the open door- 
shout of defiance, and made a determined ; way. Almost at the same instant Jack 
rush upon the occupants of the cabin. | Stretcher had run another of the priva- 
The latter, disdaining to remain upon: teersmen through the body, and Sr. 
the defensive, gave a ringing British | Jackson had succeeded in disabling and 
cheer, and closed in upon their adver- disarming another, which left the way 
saries with a bulldog determination | more clear for our little party, who, in- 
which always characterises the British : tuitively seizing the opportunity, gained 
seaman in action, especially when opposed | the deck, and, encouraged by their suc- 
to odds, and they were in this case con- | cess, showered terrific blows upon the 
siderable, for the privateersmen num- | remainder of the gang, who slowly began 
bered some eight stalwart men, who, , to give way before the seamen’s furious 
conscious that their capture involved | onset, and retreat towards the companion 
their ruin, fought with a desperate tena- , which led to the upper deck. The tramp- 
city worthy of a better cause. ling of heavy feet overhead, the clash ot 


De 
knowing that. his messmate was feeling 
weak from his wound and subsequent 
immersion, had insisted upon handing 


awful position in which they found them- 
selves, and appeared to have made no 
attempt to defend themselves or form 
any plan of escape should they be driven 
to the last extremity. 

“Bless my heart and soul !” ejaculated 
Jack Stretcher, hurriedly, as he thrust a 
cutlass—a handful of which he had | 
brought with him—into each of. their 
trembling hands ; “you must pluck up a 
bit of spirit, my hearties, or you will be 
more harm than good. Why, shiver my 
timbers! if it had come to the worst you 
could have jumped overboard, and we'd | 
have picked you up in the boats.” 
However, there was no time to waste 
in explanations, for the men outside were | 
again adopting their villainous tactics of | 
tiring through the bulkheads, and the 
cabin was becoming filled with smoke. 
Fortunately, no one was hit. The original ; 
occupants of the cabin, two of whom! 
were stewards, had to a certain extent. 
recovered their courage, and the 
pressed their determination to fight 
the side of their deliverers. 


second cutters, he had armed _ himself 
with before leavin; 
Basil, and though the latter vigorousl: 
expostulated against this transfer of such 
a valuable weapon, De Lisle was inex- 


|hand. There was no time for Basil to 
argue the point, for the fighting 
already commenced, and De Lisle had 
rushed away to head his men’s attack, in 
which he was ably seconded by the 
muscular Mr. Jackson, who evidently 
well knew how to handle a cutlass. 

At the first onset some of the priva- 
teersmen had fired their pistols right 
into the body of their opponents as the 
latter rushed forward. A Butlet from one 
by | but not, fortunately, in a bad 


place, and 
another struck one of De Lisle 


's uniform 


Lisle, being a chivalrous boy, and | 


over his revolver—which, in common! 
with the other officers of the first and ; 


the Narcissus—to , J 
, effort on their part, and in a singular 


orable, and thrust it into his messmate’s ; 


had : 


ex- | of these wounded Reynolds in the neck, | 


sword and cutlass, the reports of fire- 


‘arms, and the moans and groans of the 


wounded, were now heard by our friends 
in startling proximity, and it nerved 
them to make a prodigious effort te 
secure their opponents and_hasten to 
reinforce their comrades on deck. This 
was fortunately effected without much 


manner. The deck along which our littl: 
party were so gallantly foreing their way 
was extremely dark. It was usually 
lighted by a large skylight opening t» 
the deck above, but this was simply piled 
up with sails that had come down w 
run from aloft, with windsails and d 
of all descriptions, so it was not wonder 
ful that the after part of the lower deck 
was wrapped in gloom, which obliged the 
combatants to fight very cautiously. and 
also prevented objects being clearly 
cernible. Inciting their men to ma 
supreme effort to capture the mutinecrs. 
De Lisle and Basil headed a rush upon 
the desperadoes who were now fighting 
in a sullen, dogged manner, indicative of 


1 bad and losing cause ; and _so ably were ! 
he middies backed up by Mr. Jagkson 
ind the rest of the party—the stewards | 
uanfully taking their part in the mélée— | 
hat their adversaries visibly gave way, 


ind showed unmistakable signs of in- ‘ 0! 


ending to make a bolt for the hatchway, | 
vhich was the only opening that shed 
wy light at all upon the scene beneath. | 
Determined to foil this attempt at all 
uzards, De Lisle and Basil threw them- | 
elves upon a huge diabolical-looking 
“renchman—whose cutlass had been just | 
socked out of his hand by Stretcher, | 
nd who appeared to be the temporary ; 
eder of the gang—in hopes of taking ! 
tim prisoner. Starting back to avoid 
he boys’ rush, this man fell over the! 
oaming of a yawning and uncovered 
mtchway behind him that led down! 
nto the hold, and which, owing to the ' 
‘arkness, he had not perceived, and with ' 
wild shriek of despair fell headlong to ' 
he bottom, where he lay insensible , 
mongst some ballast. So terrified were | 
is comrades at this (to them) unfor- 
unate accident, which they had indeed : 
Il been within an ace of sharing, that | 
hey threw down their arms and Begged 
or merey. | 
“Hurrah!” shouted De Lisle, in his ' 
‘-e, but breathless with exertion ; “we ' 
aust secure these fellows now, and then | 
tend by to make a rush for the upper ' 
eck.” | 
“Here’s some rope!” cried Basil, haul- ' 
iz out a coil that was lying near his 
+t; “itll do famously for lashings. 
Vhere are your knives, men?” i 
Stretcher and Reynolds quickly cut off ' 
ome pieces of the necessary length, and | 
be prisoners were then effectually se-; 
ured and left under the charge of the 
hree men belonging to the ship—which ' 
vas named the Speedwell—who were not 
orry to evade the risk and danger of 
arther fighting. 
The middies now sprang up the com- ' 
inion ladder, and, followed closely by ' 
ir. Jackson and the two seamen, found 
hemselves upon the upper deck, which, 
‘ may be supposed, was a scene of 
host indescribable confusion. The deck 
‘as slippery with blood, and the dead, 
he dying, and the wounded lay about in _ 
‘hattly groups in every conceivable atti- | 
ule, the groans from those who still 
ed ascending, as it were, in a chorus of 
ble appeals to heaven to mitigate 
gony, whilst all the time the stain- 
illimitable azure of the southern ' 
‘ies was spread dome-like over their ; 
wads, the sun shone down with its’ 
“shing and brilliant rays, the gay sea- | 
‘inls swooped and circled in mad flight ! 
‘love the dancing, glittering waves, and | 


: became possible, to heave the ship to; 
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all nature seemed rejoicing in the power 
of presenting to her own sentient crea- 
tures for their enjoyment an atmosphere 
as clear as crystal and pure as a bubbling f 
spring; a seaand sky of interwoven tints | 


sapphire and amethyst, which mingled : 


together in soft gradations at the distant 
horizon ; and in the midst of the great 
profound a beautiful full-rigged ship ; 
—and few objects are more dovely 

ently pitching and rolling on the softly 
tndulating waves that dashed their 
milky crests against her shapely run, 
whilst her tapering spars and snowy 
canvas were thrown out in strong relief 
against the deep cobalt of the sky. Truly 
it was difficult in the midst of such an 
exhilarating and ennobling scene to 
believe that man could give vent to his 
evil passions and strive with all his! 
might and main to trample out the spark 
of life with which his fellow-man, in 
common with himself, had been endowed 
by the hands of a beneficent Creator. 

The deck of the Speedwell was strewn 
with a varied assortment of exploded 
pistols, broken cutlasses, and _blood- 
Stained boarding-pikes, and, to add to the 
general effect of confusion and disorder, 
portions of spars, broken blocks, and un- 
sightly heaps of splintered woodwork, 
hen-coops, and tangled rigging lay about 
in all directions, and much encumbered 
the opposing parties, who, when our 
young hero end: his companions gained 
the deck, were still fighting desperately 
in the waist and on the forecastle. The 
privateersmen, however, had suffered 
severely, and it was evident that they 
could not long hold their ground against 
the more disciplined and equally reso- 
lute bluejackets, who had already forced 
them to evacuate the quarter-deck, and 
were now gradually driving them for- 
ward, where doubtless they intended to 
make a desperate stand in the faint hope 
of retrieving their fallen fortunes at the 
last moment. 

The Narcissus’s men had _ necessarily 
got a good deal separated in forcin 
their way on board the Speedwell, an 
one body had been told off, directly it 


so a good deal of the fighting was 
going on in detached groups. In one of 
these Basil’s quick eye caught sight of 
Mr. Farquhar and two or three of the 
jolly-boat’s men, hard pressed by a con- 
siderable body of the enemy, who had 
forced them to take refuge with their 
backs against the mainmast; and having 
hurriedly drawn De Lisle’s attention to 
what was going on, he rushed forward 
to the old gunner’s assistance. 

“Charge into ’em wi’ a wull, my braw 
laddies,” shouted the latter, as he saw 


the welcome reinforcements approaching ; 
“T canna do mair wi’ my layiiore: for 
Tm pretty nigh dead-beat.” 

In spite of this assertion the gunner 
showered his blows like wintry rain” 
on those who were pressing too closely 
upon him; at the same time anatha- 
metising them freely in the broadest. 
Scotch ! 

As Basil rushed up, revolver in hand, 
one of the privateersmen knocked the 
weapon from his grasp with a boarding- 
pike and then made a vicious lunge at 
the young middy, who, however, adroitly 
parried the thrust wfth his sword, and at 
the same moment the ruftian was cutdown 
by a crushing blow from Reynolds's cut- 


: lass. In a few moments the remainder of 


the privetecrsmen. were swept away like 
chaff, and those that remained uncap- 
tured fled precipitately forward, where 
they were promptly seized by Mr. Pitt 
and his party, who were now in posses- 
sion of the fore part of the ship. 

A loud cheer arose at the gangway at 
this moment, and Sir Doughty Deedes 
himself, sword in hand, and followed by 
his armed galley’s crew, appeared upon 
the scene, and gazed in horror at the 
blood-stained decks and ghastly piles of 
dead that lay upon them. 

“T thought something must be wrong,” 
he observed to Mr. Pitt, in his deep tones, 
“as I perceived no signs of your return ; 
but I see that you have just obtained 
possession of the ship, and, [ am afraid, at 
a fearful sacrifice of | life.” 

“Tam sorry to'say, sir, that a good 
many of our brave fellows have gone to 
their last account, but our losses are 
nothing like so serious as those of our 
opponents, who in many cases would not 
accept quarter.” 

Mr. Jackson was on the point of ac- 
quainting the commodore with the 
strange Fiistory: of the craft that was 
now the frigate’s prize when a frenzied 
shriek of “Fire! Fire!” came with ap- 

alling distinctness from below, and was 

‘ollowed by a scuffle and hurried rush of 
feet towards the hatchway. 

“Fire! Fire!” was roared by twenty 
stentorian voices, and the word was 
caught up and passed along by every one 
on deck. 

Then in an instant, and without the least 
warning, a dense volume of smoke burst 
through an immense aperture that was 
at that moment riven asunder in the deck 
by some tremendous force ; a terrific ex- 
plosion: that shook the ship from stem to 
stern, rent the air, and the atmosphere 
was darkened by a perfect cloud of débris 
mingled with black vapour, that shot 
high above the Speedwell’s masts. 

(To be continued.) 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE CAsTLES OF SCOTLAND,” 


ND then he rode so long till he came | 
to Astolat, that now is called Guild- 
_And then it happened him in the 
le he came unto a baron’s place which 
ir Bernard of Astolat; and as Sir 
elot entered into his lodging, King 
‘Orespied him as he walked ina garden 


Wes 


“e the castle how he took his lodging, 


<i knew him fall well. ‘It is well said,’ 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


PART VIL. 


quoth King Arthur to all the knights that! 
were there with him, ‘in yonder garden, ; 
beside the castle, I have espied a knight | 
which will full well play his play at the 
jousts, towards which we go: I understand | 
he will do many deeds of arms.’ ‘Who is! 
that, we pray you tell us?’ said the knights ' 
that were there at that time, ‘Ye shall / 
not know for me,’ said the king, ‘at this , 


ETC., ETC. 


time:’ so the king smiled and went to his. 
lodging.” 

We may as well leave King Arthur by an 
Arthurian road, and here it has brought us 
to Guildford. We should not like to gua- 
rantee the truth of this meeting at Astolat ; 
but after all it matters very little, for there 
can be no doubt Guildford is a very old town, 
and its castle much older than its ‘rst men- 


4 


Guildford and St. Martha's. 
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tion in history in 1216. It seems to have 
been built by Henry 1. The rectangular 
keep is on an artificial mound like Christ- 
church and Clun, and took the place of the 
palisading which crowned the summit in the 
tenth century. It answers to Berkhampstead 
on the north of the Thames in defending the 
gorge in thechalk; but it was never besieged, 
no battle was fought near it, no parliament 
ever met within its walls, and it was not 

rrisoned during the Civil War. For seven 
fondred ears it and its predecessors belonved 
to the Gown, until in 1612 it was sold by 
James I. The first mention of the town 
that now clusters round it is in the will of 
King Alfred. ‘‘To Ethelwald my brother’s 
son I bequeath the manor at Godalming and 
at Gyldeford.” The old town was on the 
west of the river. It has no Roman or 
British history. No Roman road went through 
the gorge of the Wey; the Icknield, from 
Chichester, it will be remembered, running 
through farther east along the Mole. 

There is no prettier patch of country in 
England than that between the Wey and the 
Mole south of the chalk ridge, and it is for- 
tunate in having found a student in Mr. 
Martin Tupper, who has fitted it with appro- 
priate legends. ‘‘ Stephan Langton ” may be 
somewhat weak on its fonndations, but its 
incidents have a strange air of reality about 
them when read amid the scenery in which 
they are said to have occurred. The centre 
round which the legends cluster is the chapel 
of St. Martha on Martyr’s Hill, at the back 
of Chilworth. Whoever built St. Martha’s 
had a keen eye for position. It is what St. 
Paul’s is to London. The view from it is 
magnificent, and it is so placed that for miles 
round it is the prominent object in the land- 


scape. 
In St. Martha’s are two stone coffins, one 
of them said to contain the bones of the great 
cardinal, the other those of his loved Alice, 
whose fancied death drove him into the 
church, It is true that Stephan Langton’s 
coffin is half in and half out of Canterbury 
Cathedral, but according to the legend that 
coffin is empty. 
Down the hill to the west, just over the 
nds, is Collyer’s Hanger, where the lovers 
d met when Alice was carried off by Prince 
John to Tangley Manor House. Tangley still 
exists, much modernised of late, with the 
water drawn off from its moat, and its porch 
no longer strewn with the dry rushes to which 
Stephan so easily set fire before he rushed into 
the great upper room and with his blazing 
torch swept the clear circle round him. How 
he carried Alice through the flames and laid 
her seemingly dead beside the altar of St. 


Martha’s, which had just before been madea ; 


special sanctuary by the Prior of Newark, 
must be read in the book itself. 

For the great scene in Guildford Castle we 
must, however, find room. Prince John, it 


| should be said, had found the woodman’s 


daughter bathing in Shirebourne Pond, now 
known as the Silent Pool, on the road between 
, St. Martha’s and Shere, and, riding in after 
| her, had caused her to drown herself, while 
the brother, diving in to the rescue, had been 
clasped by her in a death embrace, and also 

rished. The woodman had made the mur- 

ler known to some of the discontented nobles, 
and, having found the prince's cap, was ad- 
vised to beard the lion in his den. 

John was very fond of Guildford; he was 
there nineteen times in eleven years. He 
held his court in great style. ‘At the far- 
ther end of the hall sat Prince John, robed 
in royal splendour, and elated even to usurpa- 
tion of the sceptre of England from the issue 
of that recent conference of all the realm’s 
estates at Reading, which had degraded from 
his office as Protector King Richard’s favou- 
rite, Longchamp. He wore, as Lord of Ire- 
land, the celebrated present sarcastically sent 
to him by Pope Urban III., a coronet of gold 
filigree plumed with k’s feathers ; and 
he was throned in a gilt Gothic chair on a 
dais, under its gorgeous canopy, ablaze with 
heraldic emblems ; but his own black brow 
and traculent countenance contrasted only 
the more darkly with the Bay colours and 
dazzling cloth of gold all round him.” 

He was en; in the congenial occupa- 
tion of racking a Jew, from whom he got 
nothing, and was proceeding to extremities 
when he was told that one of the good 
villanes of Sir Tristrem de Braose had a 
message for him. Hal, the woodman-squire, 
step] forth after the noisy exit. of the 
prisoners, ‘‘and was walking firmly up to 
the presence with the composure of a free, 
frank Englishman.” 


“How now,” said the prince. ‘‘ Speak, 
churl !—your errand quick, or by—” 
“Sir Tristrem de Breose greets your high- 


ness, and has bade me come and plead before 
the throne. I claim justice at thy hands, 
royal prince.” 

“‘ How, sirrah? speak out: justice ! are we 
not just?” 

‘“‘T am the father of two murdered children, 
and their murderer is in this hall—I claim 
justice on the culprit of your highness.” 

“Justice you s! have, man. Show me 
the murderer.” 

The woodman, folding his arms, calmly 
looks round the assembly, and with steady 
eye slowly sweeps the circle once and again, 
and. then returns his glance upon the gilded 


And he said almost in a whisper, but the 
hall was still as midnight, 

“The murderer left his gage upon the 
scene, and I have vowed to return it to him 
face to face.” 

With that the woodman drew from his vest 
a feather with a golden badge at foot, and 
: stepping forth, flung it at the prince. 


Pale as death, and trembling with rage and 
shame and terror, John cowered on has throne, 
and the whole hall rang with clattering arms, 
and shouts and execrations. 

Then, after a whisper with his nearer 
neighbours right and jeft, FitzWalter strode 
forth, drew his sword, and lifted it on high, 
not as if to strike, but in the act of adjura- 
tion. In a moment, by an instinctive im- 

ulse, every knight and baron there had 

lone the same. And thus they stood, pro- 
testing against wrong, with drawn upliited 
syords, in eloquent alent. 7 7 if 

ohn was thoroughly a) led; haggar 

and wild with fear, he durmed him right and 
left, like a craven as he was, to those silken 
flatterers, who felt the crisis ccme ;_his very 
body-guard, the Brabant mercenaries, were 
all gone off to torture the Jews, and John 
was at the mercy of his injurec people. 

But FitzWalter broke up the scene— 

« Let all who love England roilow me!” 

There was a mighty moving, for no one 
seemed to wish to left behind ; yet each 
man went orderly and sternly, as one march- 
ing to uty. and its place of peril. In a few 
moments that great hall was cleared, saving. 
for the humiliated, abject John and his few 
partisans and parasites. 

“ Nunkey,” then squealed a parti-coloured 
dwarf, jumping from the footstool of the dais, 
‘‘why do you send away all your guests so 
soon? Lackland is Lackfolk too,” quoth 
the fool. ‘‘Eugh ! it'll be cold quarters here 
anon for the Gilford Christmasing.” But 
Cantelupe kicked him down the steps, whence 
the damaged manikin looked up ruefully. 

John was evidently in a way, as he 
frequently was. The fates, indeed, seemed 
to have conspired to do their worst for him. 
The chronology of his reign is the most con- 
fusing of that of all our kings. He ascende:! 
the throne on Ascension Day, and his regral 
years are in consequence all dated from that 
movable feast with results that may b: 
imagined. Some of his years begin on the 
3rd of May, some on the 3rd of June! No 
wonder that the chroniclers are not fond of 
John! 

The old town of Guildford was, as we 
have said, on the other side of the Wey ; 
and it was for the convenience of its People 
that Henry 1. built the Chapel of St. 
Catherine on Drake Hill. Of this chapel, 
now a@ picturesque and conspicuous ruin, 
Langton’s Alice was Abbess. It is of course 
visible from St. Martha’s, where Langton was 
for a time in charge. Guildford’s famous 
High Street dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its most eonsplenous building is 
Abbot’s Hospital, founded by the Archbishoy 
! of Canterbury who preceded Laud, and who 
came to such trouble through accidentally 
shooting Peter Hawkins with his crossbow. 


(To be continued.) 


UNCLE JEREMY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


By A. Conan DoyLe, M.D., C.M., 


Auther of ‘The Fate of the Foangeline,” “ An Exciting Christmas Eve,” ete. 


HEN we descended to the dining-room 
the rest of the household had 
already assembled for dinner. Old 
Jeremy, still wearing his quaint head- 


Rear, sat at the head of the table. Next 
to him, on his right, sat a very dark 
Young lady with black hair and eyes, 


who was introduced to me as Miss War- 
tender, Beside her were two pretty 
children, a boy and a girl, who were 
evidently her charges. sat opposite 
her, with Copperthorne on my left, while 


CHAPTER Il. 


John faced his uncle. Ican almost fancy 
now that I can see the yellow glare of 
the great oil lamp throwing Rembrandt- 
like lights and shades upon the ring of 
faces, some of which were soon to have 
so strange an interest for me. 

It was a pleasant meal, apart from the 
excellence of the viands and the fact 
that the long journey had sharpened m: 
appetite. Uncle Jeremy overflowed wit. 
anecdote and quotation, delighted to 
have found a new listener. Neither 


Miss Warrender nor Copperthorne spoke 
much, but all that the latter said bespoke 
the thoughtful and educated man. As 
to John, he had so much to say of college 
reminiscences and subsequent events 
that I fear his dinner was a scanty one. 
When the dessert was put on the table 
Miss Warrender took the children away, 
and Uncle Jeremy withdrew into the 
library, where we could hear the dull 
murmur of his voice as he dictated bo his 
amanuensis. My old friend and I sat 
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for some time before the fire discussing 
the many things which had happened to 
both of us since our last meeting. 

“ And what do you think of our house- 
hold?” he asked at last, with a smile. 

I answered that I was very much inte- 
rested with what I had seen of it. “ Your 
uncle,” I said, “is quite a character. I 
like him very much.” 

“Yes ; he has a warm heart behind all 
his peculiarities. Your coming seems to 
have cheered him up, for he’s never been 
quite himself since little Ethel’s death. 
She was the youngest of Uncle Sam’s 
children, and came here with the others, 
but she had a fit or something in_the 
shrubbery a couple of months ago. They 
found her lying dead there in the even- 
ing. It was a great blow to the old 
man.” 

“Tt must have been to Miss Warrender 
too?” I remarked. 

“Yes; she was very much cut up. She 
had only been here a week or two at the 
time. She had driven over to Kirkby 
Lonsdale that day to buy something” 

“Twas very much interested,” I said, 


“in all that you told me about her. You 
were not chafling, I suppose ?” 

“No, no; it’s all true as Resrel. Her 
father was Achmet Genghis Khan, a semi- 


independent chieftain somewhere in the 
Central Provinces. He was a bit of a 
heathen fanatic in spite of his Christian 
wife, and he became chummy with the 
Nana, and mixed himself up in the Cawn- 
pore business, so Government came down 
heavily on him.” 

“She must have been quite a woman 
before she left her tribe,” I said. ‘“‘ What 
view of religion does she take? Does she 
side with her father or mother?” 

“We never press that question,” m: 
friend anewereal “Between ourselves, 
dont think she’s very orthodox. Her 


mother must have been a good woman, : 


and besides teaching her English, she is 
a good French scholar, and plays remark- 
ably well. Why, there she goes!” 

As he spoke the sound of a piano was 
heard from the next room, and we both 
paused to listen. At first the player 
struck a few isolated notes, as though 
uncertain how to proceed. Then came a 
series of clanging chords and jarring dis- 
cords, until out of the chaos there sud- 
denly swelled a strange barbaric march, 
with blare of trumpet and crash of cym- 
bal. Louder and louder it pealed forth 
in a gust of wild melody, and then died 
away once more into the jerky chords 
which had preceded it. Then we heard 
the sound of the shutting of the piano, 
and the music was at an end. 

“She does that every night,” my friend 
remarked ; “I suppose it is some Indian 
reminiscence. Picturesque, don’t you 
think so? Now don't stay here longer 
than you wish. Your room is ready 
whenever you would like to study.” 

I took my companion at his word and 
left him with his uncle and Copperthorne, 
who had returned into the room, while I 
went upstairs and read Medical Juris- 
prudence for a couple of hours. I ima- 
ined that [ should see no more of the 
nts of Dunkelthwaite that night, 
but I was mistaken, for about ten o'clock 
Uncle Jeremy thrust his little red face 
into the room. 

“ All comfortable?” he asked. 

“Excellent, thanks,” I answered. 

“That's right. Keep at it. Sure to suc- 
ceed,” he said, in his spasmodic way. 
“Good night !” 
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“Good night !” I answered. 

“Good night !” said another voice from 
the passage ; and looking out I saw the 
tall figure of the secretary gliding along 
at the old man’s heels like a long dark 
shadow. 

I went back to my desk and worked 
for another hour, after which I retired 
to bed, where I pondered for some time 
before I dropped to sleep over the curious 
household His which had become a 
member. 


CHAPTER II. 


I was ap betimes in the morning and 
out on the lawn, where I found Miss 
Warrender, who was picking prmrosee 
and making them into a little bunch for 
the breakfast-table. I approached her 
before she saw me, and I could not help 
admiring the beautiful litheness of her 
figure as she stooped over the flowers. 
There was a feline grace about her every 
movement such as I never remember to 
have seen in any woman. I recalled 
Thurston’s words as to the impression 
which she had made upon the secretary, 
and ceased to wonder at it. As she heal 
my step, she stood up and turned her 
dark handsome face towards me. 

“Good morning, Miss Warrender,” I 
said. “You are an early riser, like my- 
self.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “I have always 
been accustomed to rise at daybreak.” 

“What a strange, wild view!” I re- 
marked, looking out over the wide stretch 
of fells. “Iam a stranger to this part of 
the country, like yourself. How do you 
like it?” 

“T don’t like it,” she said, frankly. “I 
detest it. It is cold and bleak and 
| wretched. Look at these”—holding up 
her bunch of primroses—“ they call these 
things flowers. They have not even a 
smell.” 

“You have been used to a more 
climate and a tropical vegetation 4 

“Oh, then, Mr. Thurston has been tell- 
ing you about me,” she said, with a smile. 
“Yes, I have been used to something 
better than this.” 

We were standing together when a 
shadow fell between us, and looking 
round I found that Copperthorne was 
standing close behind us. He held out 
his thin white hand to me with a con- 
strained smile. 

“You seem to be able to find your way 
about already,” he remarked, glancing 
backwards and forwards from my face to 
that of Miss Warrender. “Let me hold 
your flowers for you, miss.” 

“No, thank you,” the other said, coldly. 
“T have picked enough and am going 
inside.” 

She swept past him and across the 
lawn to the house. Copperthorne looked 
after her with a frowning brow. 

“You are a student of medicine, Mr. 
Lawrence?” he said, turning towards me 
and stamping one of his feet up and 
down ina jerky, nervous fashion, as he 
spoke. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Oh, we have heard of you students of 
medicine,” he cried in a raised voice, with 
a little crackling laugh. “You are dread- 
ful fellows, are you not? We have heard 
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ou. 
“A medical student, sir,” I answered, 
“is usually a Sentiments: . 

“ Quite so,” he said, in a changed voice. 


of you. There is no standing against | 


“Of course I was only joking.” Never- 
theless I could not help noticing that at 
breakfast he kept his eyes persistently 
fixed upon me while Miss Warrender 
was speaking, and if I chanced to make 
a remark he would flash a glance round 
at her as though to read in our faces 
what our thoughts were of each other. 
It was clear that he took a more than 
common interest in the beautiful gover- 
ness, and it seemed to me to be equally 
evident that his feelings were by no 
means reciprocated. 

We had an illustration that morning of 
the simple nature of these primitive 
Yorkshire folk. It appears that the 
housemaid and_ the cook, who sleep 
together, were alarmed during the night 
by something which their superstitious 
minds contorted into an apparition. I 
was sitting after breakfast with Uncle 
Jeremy, who, with the help of continual 
promptings from his secretary, was recit- 
ing some Border poetry, when there was 
a tap at the door and the housemaid 
appeared. Close at her heels came the 
cook, buxom but timorous, the two mu- 
tually encouraging and abetting each 
other. They told their story in a strophe 
and antistrophe, like a Greek chorus, 
Jane talking until her breath failed, 
when the narrative was taken up by the 
cook, who, in turn, was supplanted by the 
other. Much of what they said was almost 
unintelligible to me owing to their ex- 
traordinary dialect, but I could make out 
the main thread of their story. It ap- 

rs that in the early morning the cook 
Tad been awakened by something touch- 
ing her face, and starting up had seena 
shadowy figure standing ¥. her bed, 
which figure had at once glided noise- 
lessly from the room. The housemaid 
was awakened by the cook’s cry, and 
averred stoutly that she had seen the 
apparition. No amount of cross-exami- 
nation or reasoning could shake then, 
and they wound up by both givin 
notice, which was a practical way o 
showing that they were honestly scared. 
They seemed considerably indignant at 
our want of belief, and ended by bounc- 
ing out of the room, leaving Uncle 
Jeremy angry, Copperthorne contemp- 
tuous, and myself very much amused. 

I spent nearly the whole of the second 
day of my visit in my room, and got over 
a considerable amount of work. In the 
evening John and I went down to the 
rabbit-warren with our guns. 1 told 
John as we came back of the absurd 
scene with the servants in the morning, 
but it did not seem to strike him in the 
same ridiculous light that it had me. 

“The fact is,” he said, “in very ol 
houses like ours, where you have the 


timber rotten and warped, you get 
curious effects sometimes whic r. is- 
ave 


ose the mind to superstition. 
Reard one or two things at night during 
this visit which might have frightened a 
nervous man, and still more an unedu- 
cated servant. Of course all this about 
apparitions is mere nonsense, but when 
once the imagination is excited there's 20 
checking it.” 

“What have you heard, then ?” I asked 
with interest. . 

“Oh, nothing of any importance,” he 
answered. Here are the youngsters 
and Miss Warrender. We musn't talk 
about these things before her, or else We 
shall have her giving warning too, and 
that would be a loss to the establish- 
ment.” 
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She was sitting on a little stile which 
stood on the outskirts of the wood which 
surrounds Dunkelthwaite, and the two 
children were leaning up against her, one 
on either side, with their hands clasped 
round her arms, and their chubby faces 
turned up to hers. It was a pretty pic- | 
ture and we both paused to look at it. 
She had heard our approach, however, 
aud springing lightly down she came 
towards us, with the two little ones 
toddling behind her. 

“You must aid me with the weight ; 
of your authority,” she said to John. 
“These little rebels are fond of the night 
air and won’t be persuaded to come in- 
doors.” 

“Don’t want to come,” said the boy, 
with decision. “Want to hear the rest | 
of the story.” 

“Yes—the ’tory,” lisped the younger 


one. 
“You shall hear the rest of the story 
to-morrow if you are good. Here is Mr. 
Lawrence, who is a doctor—he will tell 
you how bad it is for little boys and girls 
to be out when the dew falls.” } 
“So you have been hearing a story?” 
John said as we moved on together. 
“Yes—such a good story !” the little 
chap said with enthusiasm. “Uncle 
Jeremy tells us stories, but they are in | 
po'try and they are not nearly so nice as i 


Miss Warrender’s stories. This one was 
about elephants—” 

“And tigers—and gold—” said the 
other. 

“Yes, and wars and fighting, and the 
king of the Cheroots—” 

“Rajpoots, my dear,” said the gover- 
ness. 

“ And the scattered tribes that know 
each other by signs, and the man that 
was killed in the wood. 
splendid stories. Why don’t you make 
her tell you some, Cousin John?” 

“Really, Miss Warrender, you have ex- 
cited our curiosity,” my companion said. 
“You must tell us of these wonders.” 

“They would seem stupid enough to 
you,” she answered, witha laugh. “They 
are merely a few reminiscences of my 
early life.’ 

As we strolled along the pathway 
which led through the wood we met 
Copperthorne coming from the opposite 
direction. 

“T was looking for you all,” he said, 
with an ungainly attempt at geniality. 
ia wanted to tell you that it was dinner- 
ime. 

“Our watches told us that,” said John, 
rather ungraciously as I thought. 

“And you have been all rabbiting 
together ?” the secretary continued, as he 
stalked along beside us. 


She knows ; 


“Not all,” I answered. “We met Miss 
Warrender and the children on our way 
back.” 

“Oh, Miss Warrender came to meet. 
you as you came back!” said he. This 
quick contortion of my words, together 
with the sneering way in which he spoke, 
vexed me so much that I should have 
made a sharp rejoinder had it not been 
: for the lady’s presence. 

I happened to turn my eyes towards 
the governess at the moment, and I saw 
her glance at the speaker with an an 
spar le in her eyes which showed that. 
she shared my indignation. I was sur- 
prised, however, that same night when 
| about ten o’clock I chanced to look out of 
the window of my study, to see the two 
of them walking up and down in the 
| moonlight engaged in deep conversation. 
; 1 don’t know how it was, but the sight 
; disturbed me so much that after several 
fruitless attempts to continue my studies 
I threw my ks aside and gave up- 
; work for the night. About eleven 

glanced out again, but they were gone, 
and shortly afterwards I heard the shuf- 
fling step of Uncle Jeremy, and the firm 
heavy footfall of the secretary, as they 
ascended the staircase which led to their 
bedrooms upon the upper floor. 


(To be continued.) 


VOLCANOES AND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 


Ww: have dwelt at some length on the 
eruption of Mount Tarawera, as the 
event is so fresh in our recollection. The 
most terrible outbreak of recent years was, 
however, that of Krakatoa in 1883, when | 
over 50,000 people were swept away, while in : 
the New Zealand eruption the victims— | 
colonists and Maoris—were only a few over 
a hundred. | 
Like Tarawera, Krakatoa was apparently ! 
an extinct voleano from which no 
ger was to be feared. A small island 
in the centre of the strait separatii 
Java from Sumatra, it was uninhabited, and | 
little was known about it except by the/ 
Malay fishermen, whose visits were only i 
occasional, i May, 1883, it awoke, and i 
an a gentle picturesque outpouring of | 
lava, which attracted bxcursionista m + 
Batavia. On Sunday, August 26th, a very : 
different state of things set in. At Batavia, : 
ninety miles away, there was heard during ' 
tat afternoon a distant rambling, which | 
gradually grew in intensity until it seemed 
as though an artillery fight was in progress | 
cloxe by. No one could sleep during the! 
night, as the reports became more fistinct. 
Fearing an earthquake, the people feft their 
houses and took refuge in the open air. The 
temperature fell alarmingly, and when the 
morning came the sky was covered with 
a dull leaden cloud, which in a few hours 
became almost black, and then began to rain 
fine dust in the increasing darkness. The 
day was dark as night, and the gas had to be 
lizhted, and faster and faster fell the pritty 
rain. Suddenly the water began to rise in 
tho harbour, and rose until it was several 
feet deep in the streets. The wave had been 
« hundred feet high round the volcano. 
Fifteen miles of the coast had been flooded 
over & atrip miles in breadth. The towns of 
Karang, Merak, aud Anjer had been swept 
away. Several islands, including part of 
Krakatoa, had disap , and others had 


been uplifted from the deep and appeared 
for the first time above water. The. whole | 
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coast line was changed out of all knowledge, 
and one island famous in old voyages, 
Athwart-the-way, had actually been split 
into five pieces with the sea rolling between. 
When the great wave burst on the shore the 
lighthouse at Anjer, off which the tea clippers 
used to make their numbers, was swept out 
into the sea, foundations and all. 
had stuck to his post to the last. In the 
early morning, when he found the sun 
darkened, he ha 

the gathering gloom sent off his me: to 
Batavia of the vessels that ed. His last 
message announced that an English schooner 
was then off the light steering for Batavia. 
There was no further communication, for 


Anjer and its surroundings had been en- | 


gulphed. 

As the vessels sailed into Batavia the 
extent of the catastrophe became gradually 
known. One captain had been instructed to 
call at Anjer for orders, and when he reached 
it found it had gone. Another, with a cargo 
of petroleum, had found the straits in dark- 
ness, and flames issuing from Krakatoa, 
while his sails and Heging and deck were 
being covered up with ashes. With the 
falling stones and lava he was in such 
danger that he had sent all his men below, 
and alone brought his ship into safety. The 
Roma, of the British Indian line, had her 
pumps choked with the floating dust, and 
made her way up to Batavia through masses 
of floating pumice and dead ies. The 
wave swept over the shore of north-western 


Australia a thousand miles away, and at j 


Galle in Ceylon the vessels were left high 
and dry on the beach. The coral rocks, 
twenty and thirty tons in weight, were torn 
up from the bed of Sunda Straits and carried 
inland several miles, where they still lay. 
One mass of twenty tons was borne up a 
river, strnck the kevstone of the arch of a 
bridge, split the brickwork like a wedge, and 
knocked it away across the road. The scenes 
were truly heartrending. : 

‘«T was working,” said one of the survivors, 


The man | 


d lighted his lamp, and in | 


“a long way from the sea. A lot of other 
natives were with me in the Reddee field. 
We were cultivating rice. We had gone to 
work as usual in spite of the volcano. We 
did not think it would hurt us. And all of a 
sudden there came a great noise. We looked 
round at once, and saw a great black thing, 
a long way off, coming towards us. It was 
very high and strong, and we soon saw it. 
was water. Trees and houses were washed 
away as it came along. The people near 
' began to cry out and run for their lives. 
| Not far off was some steep sloping ground. 
We all ran towards it and tried to climb up 
out of the way of the water. It was too 
‘quick for most of them, and many weg 
drowned almost at my side. I managed to 
get a long way up, and then the water came 
i very neartome. When I thought was safe I 
! looked back and saw the wave wash the pee 
; ple down one after the other as they tried to 
scramble out of the way. There was a gene- 
ral rush to climb up in one particular & lace. 
This caused a great block, and many of them 
‘ot wedged together and could not move. 
hen they struggled and fought, screaming 
‘and crying out all the time. Those below 
tried to make those above them move on again 
by biting their heels. A great struggle tcok 
place for a few moments, but all was soon 
over. One after another they were washed 
down and carried far away by the rushing 
water.” At Anjer the river changed its 
course, and now flows where the houses were ; 
and of the forest that surrounded it there now 
stands a solitary tree, a huge waringin, which 
was the only living thing to withstand that 
wild rush of the tidal wave. F 
The power of these waves is something 
tremendous. During the earthquake in the 
West Indies a few years back the ships were 
lifted into the streets of St. Thomas. Tho 
roadstead was left bare, and the very bottom 
was visible as the water flowed out into the 
Atlantic ; and then came the returm in a wild 
tumultuous mountain sweeping everythin, 
before it. One of the United States frigates 
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stood the full force of the shock. She was 
lifted to the crest of the wave and carried 
broadside to the shore, and left on the ed; 
‘of a street amid a cradle of rocks. As the 
wave retired the command was given, ‘‘ Every 
man save himself!” and down the side 
streamed the crew to ran for their lives to 
the higher ground before the water again 
came back. Such a sight was probably 
never before seen of a shipwrecked crew 
escaping on dry land. At the great Lisbon 
earthquake it was the wave that did most of 
the damage. The centre of the disturbance 
cwas then under the sea, and the buildings 
thad ceased falling when the water wall, sixty 
feet high, rolled in up the Tagus. 
Earthquakes are very much commoner 
than is generally supposed. From a cata- 
logue that has been published it appears 
that between B.C. 1606 and A.D. 1842 there 
-are nearly seven thousand on record, and 
that now they average about a hundred a 


ear. 

The line between earthquakes and earth- 
tremors that are always going on is not eas’ 
to draw, but in this calculation only well- 
marked earthquakes are included. Any dis- 
turbance of the rocks, even a landslip, will 
cause a local trembling of the ground, and 
hence all volcanic eruptions are accompanied 


by an_ earth- 
quake of more or 
less intensity. It 
is not perhaps 
generally known 
that instructions 
as to what to do 


in case of an 
earthquake have been drawn up for 
observers, and, indeed, every ship in 


the Royal Navy is supplied with a 
copy, as may be seen in the Admi- 
ralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry. 
Earthquake instruments for recording 
the intensity, duration, and direction 
of the shock are in general use, and 
at the exhibition of scientific instru- 
ments in the Queen’s Gate Section of 
the South Kensington Museum there 
is a collection of typical seismometers. 
In the same colieetion there is a voleano- 
making machine for illustrating the forma- 


tion of cones and craters, which all should 
see, for no subject in terrestrial physics is 
more clearly demonstrable, and on no subject 
is there more ignorance. 

A volcano builds itself. It is not neces- 
sarily a mountain, and it does not begin as a 
mountain; indeed, in many cases it has beyun 
ina valley. Take the formation of Jorullo, 
for instance. In 1759 Jorullo was a farm, 
growing sugar-cane and indigo, like many 
other farms on the Mexican plains, The 
labourers were at work in its fields when, on 
the 29th of September, the ground opened 
and clouds of dust, mingled with rock frag- 
ments and flames, sprang out of the fissure. 


The first intimation the labourers had of , 


what had happened was a shower of this dust 

tering on their hats. Looking up, they 
Found the eruption in full career, the material 
thrown out falling thickest near the opening, 
and thinning out on every side. Six cones 
were gradually formed along the line, and, 
the eruption continuing, Jorullo gradually 
built itself up until it was sixteen hundred 
feet high, and a lot of small cones literally 
grew on the plain. The formation of such a 


cone is admirably shown by the South Ken- 
sington voleano-making machine, which con- 
sists essentially 
below, 


of a table and a bellows 
The nozzle of the bellows is a long 


“She was lifted to the crest of the wave 
and carried broadside to the shore.” 


one, and it ends at a hole in the centre of the 
table-top. Sawdust is blown up this nozzle, 


and, spurting up out of the hole, falls back 
around it, Near the hole it falls thickly, 
and as the mound rises the falling dust rolls 
down on each side, so that a perfect cone js 
made. After a time the sawdust is stopped, 
and soot or sand or red powder is introduced 
and blown up, and these substances fall in 
layers on the growing cone. When enough 
variety has been obtained to suit the experi- 
menter’s fancy, a sheet of glass is slipped 
down across the cone on to the table, and the 
sections so made are moved apart. Theclean 
cut through the hillock gives the section of 
the voleano as clearly as any geoloyical dia- 
gram. The materials are all stratified in the 
order of their ejection ; there is the charac- 
teristic slope of the outer side—so well shown 
in Fusiyama, which appears so often as a 
background in Japanese pictures—and around 
the vent where the dust has falleninward from 
the ring there is a well-formed crater or cup. 
The sides of a crater are never vertical, 
they always slope inwards, and the eruption 
takes place from the centre of the depression. 
This fact is never brought better home to 
the student than at Vesuvius, which is now 
on the blow. The tourist is taken to the top 
tidge of the cone, expecting to look down 
from it into the earth, in accordance with the 
time-honoured description of those who have 
‘never been there. ut there is nosuch view. 
The ridge is roughly circular, and there is an 
inward slope, with a well sort of opening in 
the centre, from which the steam and frag- 
ments are issuing. Down to this well the 
visitor has to scramble, and there, standing 
as close as he dares, he can watch the harm- 
less eruption, which, when it becomes destruc- 
tive, differs only in degree. It seems as 
though a mighty boiler was blowing of 
below, sending up the gusts in i 
throbs or pulsations with pieces of rock of 
all sizes, from that of buckets downwards, 
rising with the steam and falling back into 
the tube. It is a curious fact with 
to Vesuvius that it occasionally ejects fos- 
siliferous limestone rocks, specimens of which 
| are found all down the slope; and, indeed, 
the so-called ‘‘lava” of which the ornaments 
are made is obviously limestone more or leas 
oie eano is recognised as acti 
en a volcano is as active 
j there is not much danger to be feared from 
it. In Vulcano itself—the very cone that 
gave us the word volcano—some Scotchmen 
have established a chemical factory right in 
the crater; and the raw materials, as the 
| are erupted from below and deposited around, 
are collected and treated for commercial pur- 
poses, and dispatched for shipment down the 
outer slope of the cone. Of recognised con- 
stant volcanoes there seem, strictly speaking, 
to be only three—Tofua, in the Friendlies ; 
Sioa. in the soluceas sand Stromboli, cs ths 
Mediterranean ; though Sangay, near Quito, 
is always giving off Tot val a and_Coto- 
axi is never really still. Stromboli is well 
nown to the tourist, and it was from Spal- 
lanzani’s happy thought of here observing an 
eruption in its milder phases that a good deal 
of our knowledge of volcanic matters was 
derived. ‘A 
In Europe, not counting the Icelandic 
group, there are six active voleanoes—Vesu- 
vius, Etna, Stromboli and Vulcano, and 
Santorin and Nisyros, In America there 
are over eighty; in Africa there are ten; in 
Sumatra, Java, and the neighbourhood there 
are fifty ; and there are fifty through Kams- 
chatka to Japan. In Asia there are four- 
and-twenty ; and among these are the four 
mysteries—Boschan, Turfan, Urumtsi, and 
Ujung Holdongi, never yet visited by & 
European. ‘ith the exception of these four, 
volcanoes are always found near the sea, but 
these are a long way in the interior in the 
Thian Shan mountains. Their position was 4 
puzzle until it was remembered that in Plio- 
cene times the ocean rolled over what is now 
Central Asia; that Aral, Baikal, and the 
Caspian are the remains of that ocean; an 
that the Thian Shans were the old shore line. 
(To be concluded,> 
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THE SHOWMAN IN THE WOODS. 


By Lester ARNOLD, 
Author of “On the Indian Hills,” ete. 


The King Drinks! 


(From the Picture by Briton Riviere, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1882.) 


ie little wonder can hardly fail to 
arise regarding the means by which 
the great collections of living animals of 
Europe have been got together. It is obvious 
the rifle of civilisation or the javelin of 
savages is not the means by which their 
dens have been stocked, and those labelled 
cages marking their inmates as ‘‘ born in the 
gardens ” must always be in a minority. 
Hence the question arises, how are these rich 
stores of fur and feather obtained? and the 
answer is, in some very ingenious and little 
known ways. 

The lion naturally stands at the head of 
the list, and a more “ fearful wildfowl” does 
not tempt the cunning trapper. An enthu- 


siastic French hunter has lately put together 
some res dealing with the lions of the 
Tell, which are rather startling in their 


results. He calculates there are some 700 or 
800 of these beasts ravaging this tract of 
country. Each of them costs, it may fairl 

be considered, what with the game they kill 
to eat or kill in simple wantonness, 3,600 per 
annum of oxen, horses, mules, camels, sheep, 
and goats. Large as this total is, Gerard, 
another authority, puts it higher still, making 
the annual damage done per lion equal 
6,000 fr., or a grand total for each leonine 
existence of 210,000 fr., while the Frenchman, 
allowing each ravager of homesteads thirty- 
five years of vigour, contents himself with 
thinking every animal may cost the country 
126,000 fr. while it is above ground. The 
totals are serious in any case, and point the 
anxiety of the Arabs to assist at all methods 
of reducing the numbers of the destroyers. 
This it is suggested may be done by means 
of what is called the silo- , and of whieh 
the following is a short description. The 
frame and bars are of iron. It is three metres 
{about 10 feet) long, two (6 feet 6 inches) 
wide, and the same in height. Mounted on | 
three cast-iron wheels of small diameter, it 
can be moved even on difficult ground. The 


upper part opens with folding doors, like a | 
wardrobe, and they close of themselves at the 
slightest shock given to springs of steel. 
Catches retain the lids as they fall, and im- 

rison the animal as soon as he touches the 

ttom of the trap. The plan is to place this 
trap, properly baited, on the ground fre- 

uented by the wild animals, and then, when | 
the game is caught, to wheel the machine 
away to some menagerie prepared for the | 


purpose. 
e natives themselves have taken the lion 
in pits covered with reeds since the dawn of 
history. Pliny records this device of theirs, 
though the Roman naturalists of his time 
were rather shaky as to the specific differences 
between bear and lion, The cubs found in 
caverns and caves after the parents have 
died under fire of village matchlocks find a 
ready sale amongst the coast agents of Euro- 
pean zoological gardens, and hardly a caravan 
comes down from the Abyssinian table-lands 
or from Fez without a cub ortwo. Jamrach, | 
Cross, Cheret, and all the other purveyors of 
great live stock get these and turn them over 
at a good profit. As for the lions of Persia 
and Syria, the line of Nimrod and the hunter 
kings is over, and it is very doubtful whether 
Bedouin or subjects of the Shah ever get 
nearer to the lord of beasts than they can 
possibly help. In the days when their hearts 
were a little stouter, and the country was 
one great royal preserve, they stocked their 
“*z00s” by the help of nets and beaters. The 
recise locality of the lion’s dwelling-place 
aving been discovered, a circular wall of 
nets is arranged round it. Dogs are then 
sent into the thicket, stones thrown, and 
burning sticks hurled after them, and at last 
the lion bolts like an overwhelming rabbit 
from a ferreted hedgebank into the net, and 
rolls over in its entanglements a chaos of 
dust, and hemp, and tawny hide, the thunder 
of the frantic brute almost drowned in the 
babel of a dozen villages of men and a whole 


country-side of dogs yelping together! This. 
was sport, which while it lasted contrasted 
favourably with pheasant-shooting, for in- 
stance. 

But to-day the lion and that other great 
cat the tiger are rarely netted. If they do 
not enter into bondage in their extreme 
youth and imbibe nourishment from a 
lemonade bottle and a quill they usually 
fall victims at a more mature age to some 
sort of box trap such as that mentioned pre- 
viously and almost identical in design with. 
the humble mouse-trap. Needless to say, 
however, the proportions are very different. 

Wandering one day through a_ tropical 
jungle and pressing through the thickets of 

reat tree ferns and shrubberies of cinnamon 
that fringed the banks of a hill river, I came 
upon one of these structures and had for a mo- 
ment or two some doubts as to its purpose. It 
wes phe reyes i mouse. "ofa native ts jal, 
and perhaps of unusu size; it looked: 
something: like a Swis Tountain chalet. 
Oblong in shape, it was constructed of heavy 
timbers of squared iron-wood with their ends 
dovetailed. Inside there were two compart- 
ments divided by a barrier and a doorway— 
the inner for the unfortunate live bait, a goat. 
ora young pig, of which latter the tiger is. 
intensely fond—and an outer chamber. The 
massive door of this was held up by a rope 


| which went over a wheel to.the great shed, 


and when the beast enters and approaches 
the victim, whose lamentations have attracted 
his attention, he frees the catch and the 
porteullis descends with a thud behind, 
cutting him off for ever from his native hills. 
He is as noisy and savage a quarry when 
discovered next morning as well could be, 
but tames down under starvation, and turns. 
in course of time into that comparatively 
‘tame yillatic fowl” which is all the citizens. 
know of the royal beast. African tribes occa- 
sionally kill # lionor tiger prowling about their 
encampments at night by means of a short 
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but very powerful cross-bow armed with a 
poisoned arrow and set in the animal's path. 
A string is attached to the trigger and 
taken across the trail to a peg, where it is 
made fast. On the tiger moving the string 
with his feet, the arrow is discharged into 
his side from a distance of a couple of 
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yards and causes his speedy death. This, 
jowever, though it may provide a pelt or 
two for the skin merchants, will not stock 
our menageries. And it goes without saying 
that the lion’s skin with the lion alive in it 
is far more valuable and twice as difficult to 
obtain as the ownerless hide which results 


A CRUISE IN JANUARY. 


from such devices. There is a far greater 
wealth of ingenuity lavished, however, hy 
the showman abroad upon the capture of the 
other varieties of his victims than upon those 
savagely simple beasts of chase, the lion and 
the tiger. 

(THE END.) 


By Rey. H. FIENNES SPEED (LATE BARRISTER-AT-LAW), 
Author of “ Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes," “Ten Days’ Cruise in the Sailing Canoe Winifred,” ete, 


A eee we certainly didn’t see much 
of this time, for it was pitch dark when 
we anchored offit, and pitch dark when we got 
‘our anchor next morning, for we were under 
way at 4.30 a.m., and in January there isn’t 
much light at 4.30. The weather was fine, 
with the wind still westerly. We shaped a 
course for the North Sand Head light-ship, 
passing her about breakfast-time, with a 
warm sun tempering the air and making the 
day feel almost springlike. We slipped 
prettily through the smooth water with our 

jig topsail set, and passed the Ruytingen 
buoy (the first buoy in French waters) at 
3.30 p.m. Then came the West Dyck light- 
ship, and the Snouw ; and a quarter-past five 
saw us inside Dunkerque Harbour, after as 
pretty a winter's day passage as we could 
wish for. 

Dunkerque, often, as you remember, men- 
tioned with more or less honour in the 
of every History of England, is a goo! big 
town with streets, good shops, and a 
good harbour. The latter was under repair, 
and new docks were being excavated and lined 
with massive blocks of some kind of concrete 
or cement. Its entrance is rather narrow 
and straight, with a wooden pier on each side. 
There is a fine lighthouse on the shore between 
the west pier and o fort called Fort Risbau. 
Its light is close on 200 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is visible twenty-five miles. 

Up in the town there is rather a curiosity 
in the shape of a church, having its body on 
one side of the street and its tower on the 
other, the road having been cut right through 
it ; why, I can’t imagine. 

‘We wanted a few fresh odds and ends in 
the way of provisions, so went ashore up the 

uay ladder, aired our French at the baker's, 
the grocer’s, the butcher's (pork, I think, if I 
remember rightly), where we got some beau- 
tiful thick sausages with garlic in them—O 
that one could buy agarlicsausage in England! 
—and lastly, at the frniterer’s and _green- 
grocer’s, which was a kind of combination 
emporium, in a cellar, down about ten feet 
or more below the level of the pavement, 
with a ladder leading to it, by which we all 
three descended. What a‘room ! a large gilt 
looking-glass on the walJ, with a sofa covered 
with chintz, and a picture in a veneered 
maple frame, constituted the drawing-room 
aspect of it in one corner ; in another behold 
Feuelables 2 potatoes (in search of which we 
had descended), cabbages, and onions in open- 
mouthed sacks. This was the warchouse and 
trade department. Farther on the week’s 
washing was being carried on, and thence 
- arose a soap-scented steam, which hung like 
the usual cloud on the top of Mont Blanc 
before the eyes of the anxious but helpless 
British tourist in Chamounix. And in the 
fourth corner there were arranged in covered 
baskets, with hoods and bows upon them, five 
or six—what do you think? No! it’s no good 
your guessing—five or six babies! So the 
good woman was at once the fine lady, the 
_ greengrocer, the blanchisseuse, and nurse to 
‘divers other people who hadn’t time to look 
after their own papooses in person. Won- 
-derful! So having bought our potatoes we 
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climbed the ladder and regained the outer 
air, all three of us feeling wiser about the 
contents of a Dunkerque cellar. 

Next morning was the 8th, and with it 
came a change of weather and a shift of wind 
to s.w., with nasty ragged-looking clouds. 
Fresh though the wind was, it came off the 
land, so we ran out of the harbour (we were 
only a little way up on the west side, so as to 
fet out easily), and passing along the sand- 

ilt-covered shore at a few hundred yards’ 
distance, and inside a very obnoxious sand 
called by the odd name of _‘Traepegeer,’ 
made a pretty fast ge to Ostend. From 
Nieuport (a quaint little stone-paved Belgian 
town, two miles, or nearly, up its harbour) to 
Ostend is nine miles, and we took just an 
hour and five minutes to do those nine miles, 
so we travelled very fairly well witha couple 
of reefs in the Fox's mainsail and the wind 
quartering. Schooners seldom care to do 
much on a wind ; a wind on the quarter is 
the most favourable for them as a rule. 

We had rather a job to get up the har- 
bour; it was nothing but warping all the 
way, and the windlass said ‘clink! clink ! 
clink!’ all the time; and after all we had 
to lie for the night in the outer harbour, and 
couldn’t get into the tranquil inner dock till 
next morning ; but when we did at last we lay 
alongsideof aconvenient quay of solid-looking 
stone, and were very comfortable. 
thing to discover was that there was one 
other English yacht in the dock wintering 
there with her owner living on board, and on 
inquiry who should he turn out to be but an 
old friend of mine whom I had not seen since 
78, whom I had last bidden farewell to on the 
salt water, and now found still afloat and 
cheery. Of course I immediately introduced 
M. and Y., and there was a great fraternisa- 
tior on board his 11-ton cutter. His cabin was 
the most charming little snuggery one could 
wish for: books, pictures, pipes, charts, look- 
ing-glasses, knicknacks of all sorts, and a 
nice thick red tablecloth in the middle, all 
combined to make it so. Oddly enough, his 
skipper happened to be a Bosham man—the 
very place where the Viper was hauled up, 
and which I mentioned just now. My friend 
had some old cronies, residents in Ostend, 
and these gave us a warm welcome to their 
house, and did all they could to make us 
forget that we were paying the town a visit 
at the very dullest time of the whole year. 
Indeed, I must not disguise the fact that 
Ostend in the winter—with driving snow 
whirling along the deserted ‘ Digue’—with 
the rows of bathing machines laid up for 
months, half the hotels with shutters over 
their windows, and a cold, greyish, foam- 
flecked expanse of sea beating on the smooth 
desolate-looking sands, is a very different 
place from Ostend of the bright warm sum- 
mer, when those yellow sands are resplen- 
dent with bathing costumes of every colour of 
the rainbow, and many others besides, when 
that same ‘Digue’ is black with people, and 
the strains of merry music issue nightly from 
the now grim and dismal casino. Yes! the 
time of year does make all the difference, but 
all the same we enjoyed ourselves. We 
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hadn’t come to see the people, and so we lost 
nothing by arriving in January. 

The weather which had threatened 
set in fairly the day after our arrival. Down 
went the barometer and thermometer, and 
down came the snow and sleet in conse- 
quence ; and when I poked my head up the 
companion one morning, three days after oar 
arrival, ‘Hullo, we’re frozen in!’ And true 
it was; the basin was covered with a sheet of 
ice about a quarter of an inch thick, and of 
sufficient strength to support, in elegant de- 
signs, various little heaps of potato-skins and 
used-up cotton-waste and cabbage stalin, and 
other fraceful things of that ilk which had 
been thrown overboard. But as the day 
older the thin sheet resolved itself first into 
islands and then into its normal state of 
liquid H,O. Then we put on our thickest 
boots and our biggest great-coats and made 
an expedition over to the ancient and pie- 
turesque city of Bruges, fourteen miles off. 
The journey by train took about half an hour. 
All the country, which is as flat as the pro- 
verbial pancake, was white with snow. Snow 
also fell most of the day ; in under the Ice of 
the houses it fell quietly, out in the wind it 
was driven and whirled along, and was piled 
up in corners everywhere, forming fantastic 
shapes, and under foot it made a silent road 
of the usually painfully-noisy paved streets, 
and it also stuck with great portinacity to 
our boots, especially their heels, and made 
us in spite of ourselves to rise rapidly in the 
world, and realise the while that on our 
stilted eminence we did not feel so secure as 
when firmly mounted on a good solid leather 
understanding. 

Bruges is worth a visit—even to people 
who are not artists. There is a curious cathe- 
dral, much painted and gilded within, and 
with many pictures. I think it isa pity that 
pictures are tabooed in our own cathedrals: 
and churches. The floor of this fino building 
was dirty and unswept. r 

Another remarkable object of interest is 
the Market House, which has a gigantic 
tower some three hundred and fifty feet high, 
with forty-eight bells in it. You can see the 
tower miles and miles away. The town hall 
is very much like the Middle Temple Library 


| on the Thames Embankment, with a high- 


itched roof. The town is full of canals and 
ridges. 

For the next three days it blew a gale of 
wind, icy cold and nose-nipping. Regularly 
did we struggle out to the end of the pier 
morning and afternoon to see ‘how it 
looked,’ and what vessels were in sizlt or 
coming in forshelter. I am sorry to say that 
more than one fishing-boat was lost in that 
gale, and their crews with them. As for our- 
selves, we were thankful to be in safoty and 
shelter with our schooner. Stiff and strong 
as she was, she was like matchwood com- 
pared with most of those solid luggers. And 
not only their hulls, Look at their gear, all 
of the very best and strongest, and surely, you 
would think, unnecessarily heavy as you lean 
over the pier-rail on a summer's evening with 
the red sunset lighting up the blue sky with 
a flood of golden crimson, and the water sottly 
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gliding past you with just a mere breath of a 
summer zephyr faintly rippling it in patches 
here and there. But change the scene. Hang 
on to that lugger somewhere aft out in the 
North Sea during a January gale; hang on 
with frozen fingers all you can; if you let go 

on're gone, nothing human can save you. 

‘atch the boat; watch the sea! Now she 
lifts! Up, up! and then, with a swishing 
swoop, like falling off a cliff, down into the 
foaming hollow! Hold on! here's a nasty 
one! Smothered with drift, the boat tries to 
rise in time. She will! No, she can’t! Crash 
against the weatherbow pour tons and tons 

water, broken and gleaming like a mill- 
race ; three or four feet deep the whole length 
of the deck, from the forehatch to the rudder- 
head, rushes an icy torrent, and over the lee- 
rail like a cataract. Do your long sea-boots 
leak? If they do you'll find it out! Jam 
your sou’-wester on hard, and keep your 
‘oileys’ round your neck like wax. ow 
are the bulwarks—all right? No; one plank 
gone. Well, so much the better, as it will 
act like a bi seupper-hole, and free the deck 
more quickly. @ sails stand well; they 
are small, and sit like rolled sheet-iron. How 
long will it be before we can run for shelter? 
Can’t say, maybe two days; we don’t dare. 
To lie-to under a shred of canvas is all the 
boat can do in that mountainous, breaking, 
yeasty sea, with the wind rushing along fifty 
mailes an hour over its torn surface like a mass 
of winged needles! And all the time there 
is a perfect sheet of drift literally shooting 
over the little vessel without any cessation. 
It’s no good trying, you can't look to wind- 
ward without shielding your eyes from that 
hurricane of ice and those stinging bits of 
water. 

Such is winter sailing in bad weather. 
What risk! what anxiety! The boat may 
live through it, or she may be fairly knocked 
over by an extra hollow sea, and have her 
ballast shift, and then most likely it’s all up 
with her. And all this to supply the market 
with the fish that you pay a few pence for, 
and think so little of when you have it for 
dinner ! 

More than interesting was it to get under 
shelter of something at the pier-head and 
watch smack after smack tear in more or less 
damaged. I should call them luggers, for 
they are nearly all luggers, and the ketch rig 
is a great rarity, and that of the ordinary 
cutter is unknown on the Belgian coast for 
fishing-vessels, I think. I watched the mail 
steamer come in on one occasion and saw to 
my surprise several hands on the fore-deck 
with the staysail loose and ready to set. I 
wondered what was going to happen. Soon 
I found out. These boats are long and light 
and don’t draw much water. When she had 
half her length inside the shelter of the pier 
her bow was comparatively becalmed; the 
wind caught her stern and round she came 
partly, and in infinite danger of running stem 
on to the west pier. Up went the sail and 
hard a.starboard with the wheel! This kept 
her head off, and in five seconds she was well 
inside, when down came the sail again and 
the helm was righted and she was safe. 

, Bad weather doesn’t last for ever even 
in January, and on the 18th it came finer and 
the glass recovered, so we bade farewell 
to our friends and slid out of the harbour and 
Teached along with an off-shore wind and a 
long swell, The effect of the gale, in the 
sppewite direction past Nieuport once more, 
and with a failing breeze dropped our hook in 
Dunkerque Roads right off the mouth of the 
harbour, about half a mile from the pier- 
heads. Night set in fogey and thick. Should 
we go into our old berth or stop where we 
were for a bit? We decided to stop where 
we were. ‘If it keeps fine we can get away 
easily from here, you see, and if it comes on 
@ breeze of wind off shore we shall have 
smooth water all the time, and if on shore 
we can rn in under our staysail.’ Those 
were the arguments ‘pro.’ The only ob- 
Jections ‘con.’ were: We rolled rather, but 


that didn’t do much harm, and we were | 


pretty well used to it and had rolled before ; 


and secondly, we might get run down in the | 


fog or darkness by some steamer trying to 
grope her way in. 
we decided to stay where we were. 
there we were for threo clear days, for that 
fog became thicker and we dared not stir. 
Like wool it settled on the rigging and every- 
thing else, and there it froze, with the ther- 
mometer at 14° Fahrenheit, till the Fox looked 
like an Arctic ship, or one of those sugar 
models one sometimes sees in corffectioners’ 
shop windows. Every rope an inch in dia- 
meter became three, and our topsides were 
cased in glassy ice where the water got 
splashed on them, and the deck was dan- 
gerously slippery towalk on. We succeeded, 
in intervals when the density of the fog 
lessened somewhat, in getting ashore twice, 
but the first time M. and I and the boy had 


rather a job to find the schooner when we ; 


pulled off in the dingey (a good elm-built 
13ft. boat) loaded with provisions up to the 
thwarts, although we had a compass. Y:; 
who had remained on board, fired his revolver 
and rang the yacht’s bell and shouted to 
guide us, and was in a great state of nervous 
agitation for fear we had got lost. The fog 
was so thick that when we were just clear of 
the piers and were shaping our course for the 
Fox, as nearly as we cot uess, M. saw a 
faint yellow light high up in the sky, and 
said, ‘Is that the moon?’ It was nothing 
else but the light from that splendid lamp 
which I mentioned before, and is usually 
visible at twenty-five miles’ distance, hut now 
shed about as much of a ray as an old horn 
stable lantern half a mile off. 

On the morning of the third day at anchor 
we escaped with rather a shave from what 
might have been a disastrous business. In 


All things considered, | 
And | 


last cut it too fine early in the morning before 
the light came, and plumped into us, M. 
and I were aroused from our after cabin by a 
heavy bump and a crack and out we darted. 
But not before the other three of the ship's 
company. True! we yelled at the tug cap- 
tain in no very complimentary terms. But 
what after all was the good of yelling? we 
were not sunk; the only thing was to seo 


| about damages. Not very severe: the iron- 


work of the fore channels and the cathend 
had taken the shock, and the latter was 
broken and wrenched out of the timber head. 
That was all, but it was lucky, for the tug 
was heavy and might easily have occasion 
great di . 

The fog after this became somewhat more 
penetrable, and on the fourth morning we 
got the anchor at 4.30 a.m. and shaped our 
course for the Snouw Jightship. y-and- 
by we made her red light, and after a bit the 
daylight, always welcome, came, and then 
with its increasing brightness rose the glo- 
rious old sun whose face we had not seen for 
many a day. He poured his genial beam 
upon us day ony, and with all sail 
set, with our big jib and big topsail 
over the mainsail, and another spring- 
like day, we sli over the Channel, past 
the South Sand Head light, and after anvther 
of the finest possible winter passages, at 3.15 

.m. found ourselves inside Ramsgate Har- 

ur. So there was the end of our crui=e. 

The Custom-house officer made his usual 
appearance and asked the usual questions, 
and then, following the directions of the har- 
bour-master, we warped into the dock and 


| found a handy berth under the cliff. M. and 


I stayed one more day and filled it up well 
by a long walk round the clifls to Kingsgate 
and St. Peter's, etc., all well-known places to 
me, and returned on board in the evening te 


Dunkerque Harbour there is mud. The ; hot toast and the snug cabin for the last time, 


harbour authorities don’t like it there and ‘for the next morning saw us off. 


id 80, 


refer it elsewhere, and evidently consider it to i bidding a sad farewell to the Fox and our 
‘matter in the wrong place.’ They therefore ' hospitable host and his crow, we packed our 


keep certain barges, which are loaded with | kit- 
this mud, and a tug which tows them when j the 


¢ and wended our way up the hill to 
[way station ; for all things must have 


laden out to sea a little way. This tug with !an end of some kind, so knowing this we 


her train of two or three barges did not con- 
sider that she ought to stop her work for 
@& mere fog, even were it as dense as her 


took our tickets, and the train bore us far 
away, along through Kent and Sussex to our 
south-coast home, filled with nothing but 


captain’s head, so she groped her way in and | pleasant reminiscences and brimful of long 


out of the harbour, and her barges emptied 
themselves somewhere out in the Koads. 
Several times did she pass us safely, but at 


accounts to be given to all our friends an 
relations of our JANUARY CRUISE. 
(THE END.) 


Correspondence. 


ANGLO-SAXON.—There is likely to be considerable | C. APPs.—1. The index to the fifth volume is now out 


“diversity of opinion among people”’ as to who were 
“the five greatest scientific or intellectual men 
England has juced,” and we have no desire to 
add to that diversity. Your best plan would be to 
start a competition amongst your friends; ask them 
for the first dozen, and take the five having the 
greateat number of votes. 


A. WEBB.—An automaton fs a machine, generally in 
the form of an animal, which moves by nidden 
machinery, The plural of automaton is automata ; 
there is no such word needed as automatum. 


TONBRIDGIENSIS.—1. All pansies are violas, but all 
violas are not pansies. 6 pansy nowadays is gene- 
rally taken to ve the wild hearteease. 2. Give them 
all they can eat. 

RonaLp Stuart. —1.The Sutherland Highlanders 
wear the Sutherland tartan. & The depot of the 
Black Watch fs at Perth. 8. The Royal Scots wear 
the ordinary line uniform with bine facings, Their 
depét is at Glencorse. 

C.K. A.—You cannot make yeast. You must buy it 
from the brewer, or ges German yeast from the 
baker, 

LANCER.—The standard for the Lancers is 5ft. 7in., 
chest measurement S4in. The pay is fourteenpence 
a day, nominal. 

A. W. WICKENS.—In these hard times all pennies are 
scarce. Take care of those you have got. Pay the 
twelve Into the Port Qffice Savings Bank. They are 
worth one shilling—no more ne lees! 


of print, 2. Only one book has yet been published im 
the Bookshelf Series, and that is ‘‘The Adventures 
of a Three Guinea Watch.” 3. Back volumes coat tie 
same as when first published; the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth are seven shillings and sixpence 
each; the seventh and eighth are eight shillings 
each, 

P. HataH.—Gold fs taken as being of twenty-four 
degrees of purity, or carata, as they are called. 
“Twenty-four carate fine” means the absolutely 
pure metal ‘‘Twenty-three carats fine” means that 
a twenty-fourth part of the mass is of some other 
metal or metals, generally called alloys. Gur sove- 
reigns are twanty-two carats fine. They coutain 
twenty-two of pure gold and two parts of 
alloy ; the alloy is added to incroase the hardness of 
the coin. 


Saint J.—1 A trostworthy history of a French war 
written by a Frenchman does not at present exist. 
The statement is simply uvtrue. From 1793 to 1815 
the British Navy lost 146 ships, and captured 1,201; 
the loas of guns was 3,017, the captures were 29,809. 
The French lost 87 ships of the line as agalnst our 7, 
217 frigates as against our 27, and 403 amallor craft 
us against our 132. 2, The American ‘44-gun frigates 
carried 66 guns, and were really line-of-battle ships. 
They had a crew of 475. 

X. Z. Q.—1. Probably it means the coroner's court. 
"The times of coroner is the oldest judicial function 
in the kingdom, 2 There are one hundred and filty- 
eight packs of foxhounds in England and Wales, 
‘There are seventeen beagle packs. 
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DonaTl.—The composition on vesuvians or fusecs 
generally consists of one part by weight of phos- 
phorus, eight of chlorate of potash, four of glue, two 
‘of whiting, eight of powdered glass, and twenty-two 
of water. The heads are made of eighteen parts of 
saltpetre, nin-teen of charcoal, seven of powdered 
glass, six of gum arabic, and a little gum benzoin, or 
cascarilla bark. 


A LEARNER.—Read our articles on Photography, by 
Captain Abney, in our last volume. They began in 
the June part aod ended in the October part. 


A. RoBINson. — Boy an ‘‘ Exchange and Mart,” price 
twopence, from the railway bookstall aud consult 
the advertisements. 


A. Hont.—The earwigs belong to the genus Forficula. 
They derive their name from their habit of secreting 
themselves in the innermost recesses of every cavity 
iuto which they crawl. There are about 250 species 
of them, and they are found nearly all over the 
world. We have seven species in these islands. 
One South American species is white; another from 
the Amazon has blue elytra, There is a yellow 
rpectes with black stripes. In one Nicaraguan 
species the forceps is as long as the rest of the body. 


BPrRO T.—What nonsense! A railway train goes 
sixty miles an hour; the earth on its journey round 
the sun goes 70,000 miles an hour. At the equator 
it spins at 1,000 miles an hour, “The Flying Dutch- 
man the swiftest thing through space,” indeed ! 


C. L, M.—1. From London to Denver the fare would 

be £14 18. ‘The route is to New York, and from 
New York on by the Union Pacific. 2. If you have 
no capital, you must work and live as the people do 
that are supposed to have no capital. That is really 
what it all means. You must either be master or 
man. If you are man you must rough it. 


8. G.—Yon can get elther the parts or the volume. 
ba ahs Willoughby Captains” is not published sepa- 
rately. ; 


R. GRINDLE.—It would be better to take a few lessons 
from a professional taxidermist. Waterton's method 
ia not thet generally adopted. Messrs. Burton and 
Co,, of Wardour Street, might help you; or Mr. 
Rowland Ward, of Piccadilly. 


SPIELERIN.—Measrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., of Cheap- 
side, will give you full information as to the ather. 


ALPHA BrTA.—1. Adonis has the o long. 2. We can- 
not reprint the Marseillaise. You can get it from 

» apy mn ler, The first line is ‘“‘Allons enfants 
de la Patrice.” 


T. LRONARD.— 1. The article on Model Ice Yachts was 
in “The Playground of Ice” in our first Christmas 

4 part— now out of print. 2 Yes. 8, Three feet over 
al 


F. OWEN.—1. Iceland was discovered by the Scandina- 
vians about 850. Previous to that it had been in- 


. 3. The saga was 
You will find translations of different 
ve been published by Sir G. Dasent— 
'3;” Morris and jusson—‘‘ Gunnlang and 


Hrafu,” Gadran,” “Grelti,” “Thorstein,” ete. ; 
and sir Edmund ‘Head, ‘* Viga-Glam,” a splendid 
story. 


BH. Ropson.—You can get the boxes from Messrs. 
. Covke und Sun, Museum Street, W.Cc. 


W. A. R.—1. Certainly not ; no current coin is worth 
more than {ta nominal value. 2 ‘How to Bake a 
Pantagraph” was in the September part for 1883. 


AIsToRICUS.—Earl Canning was the last Governor- 
The full list begins 
order, includes Harry 


letcalfe, Lord Aacklan 
Ellenboroagh, Viscouut Hardinge, Marquis Dal- 
housie, and Lord Canning. In many cases we have 
given the titles by which the men are best known, 
though they may not have borne the title during the 
time they held office. Since the Crown took over 
the Company's business, the Viceroys have been 
Lord Canning, Earl of Elgin, Lord Lawrence, Ear! of 
Mayo, Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton, Marquis of 
Ripon, Lord Dufferin. 


TRESPASSRR.—1. There are no examinations for direct 
commissions in the Ro} Engineers. 2 The on! 
way is to pass the examination iato the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, and particulars of that 
examination you can get on application to the Sec- 


retary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, 8.W. 
3. At the ut examination of the Academy the 
students highest honours are appointed to 
the Eoyal Engineers, while those lower on the list 


are appointed to the Royal Artillery. 4. Tne pay of 
& Meutenant tn the Royal Engineers, on appolnt- 
ment, is five shillings and sevenpence per day. 


H. T. C. L.—1. Nearly all the heaths grown in our 

greenhouses come from South Africa. 2 Roger de 

loveden was born at Hoveden, in the East Riding 

of Yorkshire, sometime abont 1140. His chronicle 

was lirst printed in Sir Henry Saville’s collection in 
1596. 


F. AMBROSE.—1. A cublo foot of coal weighs about 
783lb. A cubic foot of brick weighs about 125tb. ; so 
that the bricks were the heaviest load. %. The mean 
weight of the world is 5,210 ounces per cubic foot. 3. 
A cubic foot of lead weighs the of a ton—not 
three tons, 


Lato.—1. The first didactic hymn is often said to be 
that ascribed to Hilary of Poitiers—‘‘ Hymnum dicat 
turba fratrum; hymnum cantus personet "— trans- 
lated as “Band of brethren raise the hymn, let your 
song the hymn resound.” 2 The modern critics tell 
us that the “Veni Creator ”"—‘‘ Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire ”—should be ascribed to Chazles the 
Bald instead of to his grandfather Charles the Great. 
8. The hymns sung by the Magdalen scholars from 
their tower on May Day morning is “Te Deum 

. Patrem columis” — ‘Almighty Father, just and 


." It was written two centuries . 4. The 
irst hymns of thé Reformed Church were published 
in 1562 in the Sternhold and Hopkins on of the 


Psalms. 


B. 8—All the competitions are o} yeally to all 
bond-jide readers ba the ages mentivned. 


| ALOBBRA.—1. The “Latin Union” consists of France, 


Ttaly, Belgium, Switeerland, and Greece. The states 
that form it have a coinage that is interchangeable 
—‘“centimes" becoming “ centesimi,” etc. 2 The 
medals given at the Exhibitions are about five 
hundred in number. 


HF. 1, suv sory a only to be obtained by parcha 


ing the parts, of tue volume containing it, It has 
pot been reprinted. 


J. B. (Brockley.)—Certainly you may compete. 
bay hacen work in brass by all means, if you prefer 


C. D.—There is nothing remarkable in your “snake” 
adventure. Bat go on studying natural history out 
of doors all the same. 


W. GreBs.—The hen has a bumble-foot; let out the 
matter with a very sharp penknife if there be any. 
Afterwards dress with zinc ointment ; keep the foot 
clean, aud let her wear a stocking. 


GIGLAMPs.—No ; only one pair. 


CHARLBY —There is an Emigrant’s Information Office 
now established at 31, Broadway, Westminster, 
Apply there. 


ONE IN DIstREss.—Benzine or ox-gall will take the 
stain out of your coat. Use enough to get rid of the 
outline. Begin by laying a piece of brown-paper 
over the spot and warming it with a hot fron. Do 
not have the fron too hot. Then saturate the spot 
with benzine. Put a piece of blotting-paper under 
it and a piece of blotting: per over it. Then press: 
the cloth with an fron. In this way the fat is dis 
solved and absorbed by the paper. Never rub a 
gtease-spot. 


ONB WHO REALLY WANTS TO KNOW.—Yes; all tad- 
poles are young frogs. They gradually lose their 
tails. It is not, however, correct to speak of tad- 
poles as fish. 


E. M.—You will find both codes in the “ Football 
Annaal, price one shilling, obtainable of any book- 
seller, 


A. J. C.—It fs not an exaggeration. The Fishy 
geyser is so near the shore of Yellowstone Lake that 
the angler can catch the trout and drop them into 
tho snot water to cook without moving from his 


ARTIstT.—1. The ofls used in 
poppy, and nut; linseed is the commonest. The 
colours are the same as the powder colours, and the 
ofl used depends on the colour. Some oils will not 
dry at all when mixed with certain coloars, In the 
days when artiste und their own colours this 
mixing with or without linseed was an important 
secret. 2 Use Indian clubs. 3, The ‘displace 
ment” is the weight of water that would be forced 
over the edges if the tank in which the vessel was 
placed was full to the brim. In other words, it is 
the weight of the ship. 4. Partially so. There isa 
difference between an fronclad and an armoured 
vessel, All warships are more or less armoured. 


C. W.—For black for brasswork mix up eome lamp- 
black with a little gold-size until it is as thick as 
putty, and then. thin it down with turpentine to the 
consistency you want. 


KNoWLEDGS SEBERR.—1. A weak solution of cyanide 
of potassium will remove the rust. 2. It costs about 
three shillings to bind the volume. We do not bind 
volumes for subscribers ; you must employ your ewn 


ainting are linseod, 


bookbinder. 8. You have not got the word; such 
a combination would be a joke. 
DICKENSIA.—In none of the novels. ‘‘Boots at the 


Holly Tree Inn” was in the Christmas Number for 


No. 419.—Vol. XI. SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1887. Price One Penny.. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 
vi By TAvsor Barves REED. 
CHAPTER XVII.—A BRUSH NEAR KANDAHAR. 


HILE Raby that night dreamed troublously of the events 

of the day, a soldier was sitting in his tent near Kan- 

dahar, some four thousand or more miles away, reading a 
letter. 


“That tall heroic figure on the carriage.” 
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He was an officer ; his sword lay beside 
him on the table, his boots were off, and 
a flannel coat took the place of the regi- 
mental jacket which lay beside his saddle 
on the floor. If these signs were not 
sufficient to prove that for the time 
being he was off duty, his attitude as he 
Tolled back in his camp-chair, with his 
feet on the table considerably above the 
level of his chin, reading his letter by the 
uncertain light of a lump, would have 
left little doubt on the subject. 

So engrossed indeed was he that he 
‘was unaware of the presence of his 
native servant in the tent preparing 
Bu pe and read aloud to himself. 

e envelope of the letter, which lay 
on the table, was a foreign one, with an 
English stamp, and addressed in a femi- 
nine hand. 

The soldier, having completed his first 
perusal, turned back to the beginning, 
reading partly to himself, partly aloud. 

“October 4th—three months ago or 
more !—before she heard of this business. 
*You poor dull darling ’—nice names to 
call one’s father! true enough, though, 
at the time, it was brutally dull at Simla 
—‘ I can fancy how you hate loating about 
all day with nothing to do but try and 
keep cool and find a place to sleep in 
where the flies can’t worry you. ‘um | 
Picture of a soldier's life! A little dif- 
ferent from the usual impression, but not 
very: wide of the mark after all.” 

en he read to himself for a bit, some- 
thing which made his weather-beaten 
face soften, and brought a sparkle to his 


yes. 

“Bless the child!” he murmured ; “she 
doesn’t forget her old father ! ‘How glad 
I shall be if you get sent to the front, 
for I know how you hate doing nothing. 
If you are, I shall be foolish, of course, 
and imagine all sorts of horrors whenever 
Isee a letter. That’s the way girls back 
their fathers up! Oh, why couldn’t I be' 
a soldier too, and ride behind you into 
action instead of dawdling here doing no 
good to anybody, and living like a fine 

oung lady instead of a simple soldier’s 
doug ter?’ Whew! what a fine little 
colour-sergeant she'd make! Wouldn’t 
Mrs. Grundy sit up if she read that ?” 

“Hum !” he went on, after readin 
little farther. ‘“‘I oughtn’t to grumble ; 
Bncle Rimbolt is the kindest of pro- 
tectors, and lets me have far too many 
nice things. Aunt has a far better idea of 
what a captain’s daughter should be. She 
doesn’t spoil me. She’s like a sort of 
animated extinguisher, and whenever I 
flicker up a bit she’s down onme. Tenjoy 
it, and I think she is far better pleased 
that I give her something to do than if I 
was awfully meek. It all-helps to pass 
‘the time till my dear old captain comes 
home.’ Heigho! that means she’s miser- 
able, and I’m not to guess it! I had my 
doubts of Charlotte Rimbolt when I let 
hher go to Wildtree. Poor little Raby ! 
she’s no match for an animated extin- 
guisher !” 


“« Percy,’ continued the letter, ‘is as | headq 


ively and full of “dodges” as ever. He 
soon got over his kidnapping adventure. 
Indeed, the only difference it has made‘is 
that we have now one, or rather two, 
mew inmates at Wildtree, for Uncle Rim- 
bolt has employed Perey’s rescuer as his 
private librarian, and the dog has of 
‘course taken up his abode here too. He 
is a perfect darling! so handsome and 
clever! He took to me the tirst moment 
E saw him, and he would do anything for 


me. Really!” said the father; “that’s 
coming it rather strong, isn’t it, with the 
new librar— Oh, perhaps she means the 
dog! Ha, ha! ‘Aunt Rimbolt gets some 
tine extinguisher practice with this new- 


comer, against whom she has a most un- 
accountable prejudice. He is very shy 
and gentlemanly, but I am sure Percy 


never had a better friend. He has be- 
come ever so much steadier.’ Did you 
ever know such letter-writers as these 
girls are? Which new-comer does she 
mean ? The fellow who’sa perfect darlin, 
or the fellow who’s shy and gentleman! 
and which in the name of wonder is the 
man and which the dog? Upon my word, 
something awful might be going on and I 
should be none the wiser ! ‘ Julius nearly 
always escorts me in my walks. He is 
such a dear friendly fellow, and always 
carries my bag or parasol. Aunt, of 
course, doesn’t approve of our being so 
devoted to one another, for she looks 
upon Julius as an interloper; but it 
doesn’t matter much to us. Percy often 
comes with us, but Julius rather resents 
a third person. He thinks—so do I, much 
as I like Percy—that two are company 
and three are none.’” 

Major Atherton—for the soldier was no 
other—leaned back in his chair and 
fanned himself with the letter. 

“How on earth am I to know who or 
what she is talking about? If it’s not the 
dog, upon ny honour, Aunt Rimbolt— It 
can't be the dog, though. She calls him 
Julius ; and why should she take the boy 
along with them if it wasn’t the libra- 
rian puppy she walked with? Rimbolt 
ought, to look after things better than 
that!” 

“Uncle Rimbolt thinks very highly of 
his new protégé. He is so quiet ; it is 
guite painful sometimes talking to him. 

'm sure he has had a lot of trouble ; he 
has a sort of hunted look sometimes, 
which is quite pathetic. Aunt hardly 
ever lets him come into the drawing- 
room, and when she does it is general. y 
in order to snub him. I fancy he fee 
his anomalous position in this house very 
much,’ ¢ 

“My patience! that’s a mild way of 
putting it!” exclaimed the major ; “the 


a| anomalous position of this hunted-look- 


ing, shy librarian whe carries her parasol 
and escorts her about and suggests to 
Percy that two are company and three 
arenone! All I can say is the sooner we 
get into Kandahar and are paid off home 
the better !” se 

“ What's that you're saying about Kan- 
dahar, old man?” said a voice at the door 
of the tent, and there entered a handsome 
jaunty-looking officer of about Atherton’s 


age. : 

“That you, Forrester? Come in. I've 
just had a letter from my little girl.” 

A shade crossed Captain’s Forrester's 
cheery face. 


“Your luck, my dear boy. I haven't 
had a line.” 
“Perhaps there’s a letter for you at 


uarters.” 

“T doubt it. But don't talk about it. 
How’s your girl flourishing ?” 

& pon my honour, she seems to be 
a little too flourishing,” said the major, 
taking up his letter with a look of 

uzzled concern. ‘You may be a better 

nglish scholar than I am, Forrester, 
and be able to make head or tail of this. 
As far as I can make it out, Raby is 
flourishing very decidedly. Here, read 
this second sheet.” 


Captain Forrester took the letter and 
read the part indicated carefully. 

The majer watched him anxiously till 
he had done. 

“Welll” he asked, as his comrade 
handed it back. 

“Tt seems to be a case,” said the lat- 


er. 
“That’s what I thought. I don’t like 
that carrying her parasol, and telling ° 
the boy that two are company—” 

Captain Forrester burst into a loud 


Jough. 
“Why, you glorious old donkey, that’s 
the dog !’ 

“ Nonsense ; she’d never say a dog was 
shy and gentlemanly, and looked as if 
hed had a lot of trouble. 

“No,” said the captain, holding his 
sides, “ that’s the librarian.” 

“Who—the fellow Julius she talks 
about?” asked the major, beginning to 
feel very warm. 

: i The fellow Julius! Why, Julius is the 
log ! 

The major rose from his seat in agita- 
tion and stood before his friend. 

“Forrester,” said he, solemnly, “as 
soon as I see the joke, I'll laugh. Mean- 
while tell me this. Who in the name of 
mystery is it who feels his anomalous posi- 
tion at Wildtree, the man or the dog?” 

Captain Forrester held gallantly on to 
his chair to prevent falling off ; and the 
native without, hearing his shouts, looked 
in at the door to see what the sahil 
wanted. 

“My dear fellow,” said he at last, “I 
begin to think I know more than you. 
Can't you see this daughter of yours is 
decidedly interested in this young po- 
tégé of her uncle’s?” 

“ Most decidedly I see that.” ‘ 

“And that in order to throw dust in 
your fatherly old eyes, she makes a great 
push about the dog Julius and says 

ardly a word about the master, whose 
name does not appear.” 

Major Atherton took up the letter 
again and glanced through it, and a 
light began to break on his puzzled 
countenance. 

“Then,” said he, “the fellow who's 
handsome and clever and a_ perfect 


darling is—” 

“Is the bow-wow. And the fellow 
who's hunted-looking and not allowed in 
the drawing-room is his master.” 3 

Major Atherton resumed his chair, 
and once more planted his feet on the 
table. 

“That is a way of putting it, certainly. 
If so, it’s a relief.” 

“ My dear boy, keep your eye on that 
librarian, or he may change places with 
his dog in double-quick time.” 

The major laughed, and a_ pause 
ensued. Then Forrester said, 

“Two or three days more and we 
ought to be in Kandahar.” 

“We are to have a stiff brush or two 
before we get there,” said the major; 
“any hour now may bring us to close 
quarters.” . 

There was another pause. Captain 
Forrester fidgeted about uneasily, and 
presently saic 

“It's possible, old_ man, only one of us 
may get through. If I am the one who 
is lel behind, will you promise me 
something ?” 

“You know I will.” 

“That boy of mine, Atherton, is seme- 
where, I’m as sure of it as that l'n 
sitting here. He’s vanished. My letters to 
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‘Grangerham cannot all have miscarried, 
and they certainly have none of them 
been answered. My mother-in-law, as I 
told you, died in the south of England. 
The boy may have been with her, or left 
behind in Grangerham, or he may be 
anywhere. I told you of the letter I had 
from the school?” 

“Yes; he had had an accident and 
gone home damaged—crippled in fact.” 

“Yes,” said Captain Forrester, with a 
groan, “ crippled—and perhaps lost with- 
out a friend.” 

“You want me to promise to find him if 
.you are not there to doit, and be a father 
tohim. You needn't ask it, old man, for I 
promise.” 

“T’ve nothing to leave him,” said Cap- 
tain Forrester, “except my sword and 
this watch—” 

“And the geod name of a gallant 
soldier. I will, if it is left to me todo 
it, take the boy all three.” 

“Thanks, Atherton. You know that I 
would do the same by you, old fellow.” 

“You may have the chance. That girl 
‘of mine, you know,” added the major, with 

-a tremble in his voice, “ would have what 
‘little I have saved, which is not much. 
‘She's a good girl ; but she would need a 
iprotector if I was not there.” 

“She shall have it,” said his friend. 

“T’m not sure that she’s happy at 
‘Wildtree,” continued the father, with a 
-smile, “ despite the dog and his master. 
Rimbolt ’s a bookworm and doesn’t see 
what goes on under his nose, and her 
aunt, as she says, is an animated extin- 
guisher. It always puzzled me how Rim- 
‘bolt came to marry Charlotte Halgrove.” 

“Halgrove? i 
‘your old coll 
_ “Yes. Rimbolt, Halgrove, and I were 
iinseparable when we were at Oxford. 
Did I ever tell you of our walking tour 
in the lakes? e ruled a bee line across 
the map witha ruler and walked along 
it, neck or nothing. 
-about it. We've sobered down since then. 
Rimbolt married Halgrave’s sister and I 
‘married Rimbolt’s. had _no sister, so 
Halgrove remained a bachelor.” 

“What became of him ?” 

“T fancy he made a mess of it, poor 
fellow. e went in for finance and it 
was too much for him. Not that he lost 
his money ; but he became a little too 
smart. e dropped a hundred or two of 
imine, and a good deal more of. Rimbolt’s 
—but he could spare it. The last I heard 


e friend.” 


‘of him was about twelve years ago. He | 


had a partner called Jeffreys ; a stupid 
honest. sort of fellow who believed in 
him. I had a newspaper sent. me with 
an account of un inquest on poor Jeffreys, 
who had gone out of his mind after some 
heavy losses. There was no special ren- 
son to connect Halgrove with the losses, 
except that Jeffreys would never have 
dreamed of speculating, if he hadn’t been 
led on. And it’s only fair to Halgrove 
to say that after the event he offered to 
take charge of Jeffreys’ boy, at that time 
-eight years old. That.shows there was 
some good in him.” : 
“Unless,” suggested Captain Forrester, 
bi there was some money along with the 


y . : 

“Well, I dare say if he’s alive still 
Rimbolt will know something of him ; so 
I may come across him yet,” said. the 
major, and there the conversation ended. 

Major Atherton’s prophecy of a brush 
with the enemy was not long in being ful- 
filled. 


Of course, you know | 


Was. she the sister of |. 


Early the next day the expeditionary 
force was ordered forward, the cavalry 
regiment in which the two friends were 
othicers being sent ahead to reconnoitre 
and clear the passes. 

The march lay for some distance along 
a rocky valley, almost desolate of habita- 
tions, and at parts so cumbered with rocks 
and stones as to be scarcely passable b 
the horses, still less by the artillery which 
struggled forward in front of the main 
body. The rockson theright bank towered 
to a vast height, breaking here and there 
into a gorge which admitted some moun- 
tain stream down into the river below, 
and less frequently falling back to make 
way for a wild saddleback pass into the 
plains above. 

Along such a course every step was 
perilous, for the enemy had already been 
reported as hovering at the back of these 
ugly. rocks, and might show their teeth 
at any moment. 

For an hour or two, however, the march 
continued interrupted. The few scat- 
tered Afghans who had appeared for aj; 
moment on the heights above had fallen 
back after exchanging shots, with no at- 
tempt at serious resistance. The main 
body had been halted in the valley 
awaiting the return of the scouts. The 
horses had been unharnessed from the 

uns, and the officers were snatching a 
hurried meal, when Captain Forrester at 
the head of a few troopers scampered 
into the lines. The news instantly 
spread that the enemy had been seen 
ahead, and was even then being chased 
by the cavalry up one of the defiles to 
the ‘right. 
Instantly, and without even waiting 
for the word of command, every man was 
in his place ready to goon. The guys, 
with Captain Forrester’s troop as escort, 
dashed forward to hold the defile ; while 
the main body, divided into two divi- 
sions—one to follow the guns, the bther 
to reach the plain above by a nearer pass 
—started forward into action. 

The cavalry, meanwhile, with Major 
Atherton at their head, were already 
engaged in a hot scrimmage. 

‘ollowing their usual tactics, the 
Afghans, after exchanging shots at the 
entrance of the pass, had turned tail and 
dashed through the defile, with the Eng- 
lish at their heels, Then suddenly turn- 
ing as they reached the plain beyond, 
they faced round on their pursuers, not | 
yet clear of the rocky gorge. In the: 
present instance, however, when within | 
about a hundred yards of the head of the 
column, they wheeled round again, and 
once more bolted into the open. 

A stern chase ensued over the rough 
broken ground, the enemy now and then 
making a show of halting, but as often 

iving way and tempting the cavalry 
arther out into the plain. 

The Afghans numbered only about two 
hundred horsemen, but it was quite evi- 
dent from their tactics that they had a | 
much larger body in reserve, and Major 
Atherton was decidedly perplexed as to 
what he should do. For if he pursued 
them too far he might be cut off from 
his own men ; if, on the other hand, he 
made a dash and_rode them down before 
they could get clear, he might cut them 
off from their main body, and so clip the 
enemy’s wings. 

The enemy settled the question for 
him. Just as he was looking round for 
the first sign of Forrester and the guns 
in the pass, the plain suddenly swarmed 


with Afghans, From every quarter they 
bore down on him, horse and foot, and 
even guns, seeming almost to spring, like 
the teeth of Cadmus, from the earth. 

It was no time for hesitation or doubt. 
Retreat was out of the question. .Equally 
hopeless was it to warn the troops who . 
were coming up. There was nothing for 
it but to stand at bay tiJt the mai Bocly 
came up, and then, if they were left to do 
it, fight their way out and join forees. 

The major therefore brought his men 
to a corner of the rocks, hea on two 
sides, at any rate, attack would be ditt- 
cult ; and there, ordering them to dis- 
mount and form square, stood grimly. 

A cruel half-hour followed. Man after 
man of that little band went down before 
the dropping fire of the enemy. Had the 
guns been able to command the position 
they would have. fallen by tens and 
scores. Major Atherton, in the middle 
of the square, had his horse shot under 
him before five minutes was past. Alas ! 
there was no lack of empty saddles to 
supply the loss, for before a quarter of an 
hour had gone by, out of a dozen officers 
scarcely half remained. 

Still they stood, waiting for the first 
boom of the guns at the head of the pass, 
and often tempted to break away from 
their post and die fighting. For of all a 
soldier’s duties, that of standing still 
under fire is the hardest. 

Captain Forrester, dashing up the defile 
at the head of the artillery, Fad been pre- 
pared to find a lively skirmish in progress 

tween his own comrades and the hand- 
ful of Afghans who were luring them on. 
But when, on emerging on to the plain, 
he found himself and the guns more than 
half surrounded by the enemy, and no 
sign anywhere of Atherton, he felt that 
the “brush” was likely to be a very stitf 
one. 

The Afghans had set their hearts on 
those guns, that was evident by the 
wild triumphant yell with which they 
charged down on them. Forrester had 
barely time to ordera halt and swing the 
foremost gun into action when a pell- 
mell scrimmage was going on in the very 
midst of the gunners. The first shot 
tired wildly did little or no execution, 
but it warned Atherton that his time was 
come, and signalled to the troops still 
toiling up the pass what to.expect when 
they got through. ; 

That fight round the guns was the 
most desperate of the day. The Afghans 
knew that to capture them as they stood 
meant the certain annihilation of the 
British troops as they defiled into the 
plain. Forrester knew it too. 

Unlike Atherton, he had no protected 
sides. The enemy was all round him. 
The little troop at his command was 
barely able to cover one side of the 
square; and the gunners, obliged to fight 
hand to hand where they. stood, 7 
powerless to advance a step. Every 
moment was golden. Already a distant 
bugle-note announced that Atherton’s 
horse had broken loose, and were some- 
where within reach—probably cutting 
their way towards the guns. And within 
a few minutes the head of the coluan 
ascending the defile would also come 
upon the scene. Hold the guns till then, 
and all might yet be safe. ‘ 

So decided taptein Forrester, as with 
a cheery smile on his handsome face he 
shouted to his men to hold out, and 
fought like a lign beside the foremost 
gun. : : 
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The Afghans; baffled by the stubborn 
resistance, and aware of the danger of 
delay, hurled themselves upon that 
devoted little band with a fury before 
which nothing could stand. Man after 
man dropped across his gun; but still 
Forrester shouted to his men and swung 
his sabre. It was no time for counting 

{ heads. He hardly knew whether when he 
shouted, thirty, or twenty, or only ten 
shouted back. All he knew was the 
enemy had not got the guns yet, and that 
was sufficient. 

A bugle! Five minutes more and they 
might still laugh at the foe. The bugle- 
note came from Atherton’s men, who at 
the first sound of the gun had vaulted 
with a cheer to their_horses and dashed 
towards the sound. Many a brave com- 
rade they left behind them, and many 
more dropped right and left as they cut 
their way forward. Atherton at their 
head peered eagerly through the dust and 


smoke. All he could see was a surging 
‘mass of human beings, in the midst of 
which it was impossible to discern any- 
thing but the flash of sabres, and at one 
spot a few British helmets among the tur- | 
| bans of the enemy. That was enough for | 
Major Atherton. Towards that spot he 
| waved on his men, and ordered his bugler ' 
to sound a rousing signal. The bugler ; 
obeyed, and fell at the major’s side before | 
the note had well ceased. 

The struggle round the guns increased | 
and blackened. One after another the ! 
British helmets went down, and the wild . 
shouts of the Afghans rose triumphantly 
above them. 

At length Atherton saw a tall figure, 
bareheaded, and black with smoke, spring 
upon 4 gun-carriage, and with the butt 
end of a carbine fell two or three of the 
enemy who scrambled up to dislodge 

‘im. 


Atherton knew that form among a 


thousand, and he knew too that Forrester 
was making his last stand. 

“Cheer, men, and come on!” cried he 
to his men, rising in his stirrups and 
leading the shout. 

The head of the column, just then 
emerging from the gorge, heard that 
shout, and answered it with a bugle 
flourish as they fixed bayonets and rushed 
forward to charge. At the same moment. 
a cheer and the boom of a gun on theleft 
proclaimed that the other half of the 
column had at that moment reached the 
plain and were also bearing down on the 
enemy’s flank. 

But Atherton saw and heeded nothing: 
but that tall heroic figure on the carriage. 
At the first sound of the troopers’ shout 
Forrester had turned his head, smiling, 
and raised his carbine aloft, as though to 
wave answer to the cheer. So he stoot 
fora moment. Then he reeled and fell 
back upon the gun he had saved. 


To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JuLrs VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” “The Boy Captain,” ete., ete. 


T engineer had no intention of taking 
‘]_ his ship over the wondrous lands of 
Hindostan. To cross the Himalayas was 
to show how admirable was the machine 


CHAPTER XIII.—OVER THE CASPIAN. 


he commanded ; to convince those who 
would not be convinced was all he wished 
to do. c 

But if in their hearts Uncle Prudent 


They tried to throw off those who held them.” 


and his colleague could not help admiring: 
so perfect an engine of aerial locomotion, 
they allowed none of their admiration to 
be visible. All they thought of was how 
to escape. They did not even admire the 
superb spectacle that lay beneath them 
as the Albatross flew along the river 
banks of the Punjab. 

At the base of the Himalayas there 
runs a marshy belt of country, the home 
of malarious Fapours, the Terai, in which 
fever is endemic. ut this offered no 
obstacle to the Albatross, or in any way 
affected the health of her crew. She kept 
on without undue haste towards the angle 
where India joins on to China and Tur- 
kestan, and on the 29th of June, in the 
early hours of the morning, there opened 
to view the incomparable valley of Cash- 
mere. 

Yes! incomparable, is this gorge be- 
tween the major and minor Himalayas— 
furrowed by the buttresses in which the 
mighty range dies out in the basin of the 
Hydaspes, and watered by the capricious 
windings of the river which saw the 
struggle between the armies of Porus and 
Alexander, when India and Greece con- 
tended for Central Asia. The Hydaspes 
is still there, although the two towns 
founded by the Macedonian in remem- 
brance of his victory have long since dis- 
appeared. 

uring the morning the aeronef was 
over Serinuggur, which is better known 
under the name of Cashmere. Uncle 
Prudent and his companion beheld the 
superb city clustered al ong both banks of 
the river ; its wooden bridges stretching 
across like threads, its vi and their 
balconies standing out in bold outline, 
its hills shaded by tall poplars, its roofs 
grassed over and looking like molehills; 
its numerous canals, with boats like nut- 
shells, and boatmen like ants; its palaces, 
temples, kiosks, mosques, and bungalows 
on the outskirts ; and its old citadel of 
Hari-Pawata on the slope of the hill like 
the most important of the forts of Paris 
on the slope of Mont Valerien. f 

“That would be Venice,” said Phil 
Evans, “if we were in Europe.” 
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“ And if we were in Europe,” answered 
Uncle Prudent, “we should know how to 
tind the way to America.” 

The Albatross did not linger over the 
Jake throug which the river flows, but 
continued her flight down the valley of 
the Hydaspes. 

For half an hour only did she descend 
to within thirty feet of the river, and 
remained stationary. Then, by means of 
an indiarubber pipe, Tom Turner and his 
men replenished their water supply, 
which was drawn up by a pump worked 
by the accumulators. Uncle Prudent 
and Phil Evans stood watching the 
operation. ‘The same idea occurred to 
each of them. They were only a few 
feet from the surface of the stream. 
They were both good swimmers. A 
plunge would give them their liberty; 
and once they had reached the river, how 
-could Robur get them back again? For 
his propellers to work he must keep at 
least six feet above the ground. 

Ina moment all the chances pro and 
con. were run over in their minds. In a 
moment they were considered, and the 
prisoners rushed to throw themselves 
overboard, when several pairs of hands 
seized them by the shoulders. 

They had been watched ; and flight was 
impossible. This time they did not yield 
without resisting. They tried to throw 
off those who held them. But these men 
of the Albatross were no children. 

“Gentlemen,” said the engineer, “when 
People have the pleasure of travelling 
with Robur the Conqueror, as you have 
so well named him, on board his admir- 
able Albatross, they do not leave him in 
qhat way. I may add you never leave 


im. 

Phil Evans drew away his colleague. 
who was about to commit some act of 
violence. -They retired to their cabin, 
resolved to escape, even if it eost them 
their lives. 

Immediately the Albatross resumed her 
course to the west. During the day at 
moderate speed she passed over the terri- 
tory of Cabulistan, catching a momen- 
tary glimpse of its capital, and_crossed 
the frontier of the kingdom of Herat, 
nearly seven hundred miles from Cash- 
mere, 


In these much-disputed countries, the | 


open road for the Russians to the Eng- 
lish possessions in India, there were seen 
many columns and convoys, and, in a 
word, everything that constitutes in men 
and material an_ army on the march. 
ere were heard also the roar of the 
cannon and the crackling of musketry. 
But the engineer never meddled with 
the affairs of others where his honour or 
umanity was not concerned. He passed 
above them. If Herat, as we are told, is 
thekey of Central Asia, it mattered little 
tohim if it was kept in an English or 
Muscovite pocket. Terrestrial interests 
were nothing to him who had made the 
air his domain. 
_ Besides, the country soon disappeared 
in one of those sandstorms which are so 
went in these regions. The wind 
called the “ tebbad ” bears along the seeds 
of fever in the impalpable dust it raises 
in its e. And many are the cara- 
vans that perish in its eddies. 
_ To escape this dust, which might have 
interfered with the working of the screws, 
the Albatross shot up some six thousand 
‘feet into a purer atmosphere. 
And thus vanished the Persian frontier 
and the extensive plains. The speed was 


not excessive, although there were no 
rocks ahead, for the mountains marked 


the surface of the sea. Towards evening 
she was running along the coast—whic 


“(An hour's work sufficed to fill up the larders.” 


on the map are of very moderate altitude. 


But as the ship approached the capital she | 


had to steer clear of Demavend, whose 
snowy peak rises some twenty-two thou- 
sand feet, and the chain of Elbruz, at 
whose foot is built Teheran. 

As soon as the day broke on the 2nd of 
July the peak of Demavend appeared 
above the sandstorm, and the Albatross 
was steered so as to pass over the town, 
which the wind had wrapped in a mantle 
of dust. 

However, about six o’clock her crew 
could see the large ditches that surround 
it, and the Shah’s palace, with its walls 
covered with porcelain tiles, and_its 


ornamental lakes, which seemed like | 


huge turquoises of beautiful blue. 
It was but a hasty glimpse. The Alba- 


tross now headed for the north, and a} 
few hours afterwards she was over a little | 


hill at the northern angle of the Persian 


frontier, on the shores of a vast extent of | 


water which stretched away out of sight 
to the north and east. 

The town was Ashurada, the most 
southerly of the Russian stations. The 
vast extent of water was a sea ; it was 
the Caspian. 

The eddies of sand had been passed. 
There was a view of a group of European 
houses rising along a promontory, with a 
church tower in the midst of them. 

The Albatross swooped down towards 


formerly belonged to Turkestan, but now 
belongs to Russia—and in the morning 
of the 3rd of July she was about three 
hundred feet above the Caspian. 

There was no land in sight, either on 
the Asiatic or European side. On the 
surface of the sea a few white sails were 
bellying in the breeze. These were native 
vessels, recognisable by their peculiar 
rig—kesebeys, with two masts ; kayuks, 
the old pirate boats, with one mast ; 
teimils, and smaller craft for trading and 
fishing. Here and there a few puffs of 
smoke rose up to the Albatross from the 
funnels of the Ashurada steamers, which 
the Russians keep as the police of these 
Turcoman waters. 
| That morning Tom Turner was talking 
to the cook, Tapage, and to a question of 
his replied, 

“Yes; we shall be about forty-eight 
hours over the Caspian.” 

“Good !” said the cook ; 
have some fishing.” 

“Just so.” 

They were to remain for forty-eight 
hours over the Caspian, which is some 

six hundred and twenty-five miles long 
and two hundred wide, because the speed 
of the Albatross had been much redueed, 
and while the fishing was going on she 
would be stopped altogether. 

‘The reply was heard by Phil Evans, 
who was then in the bow, where Frycollin 


“then we can 


fap ge ane 
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was overwhclming him with piteous 
pleadings to be put “on the ground.” 

Without replying to this preposterous 
request, Evans returned aft to Uncle 
Prudent ; and then, taking care not to be 
overheard, he reported the conversation 
that had taken place. 

“Phil Evans,” said Uncle Prudent, “I 
think there can be no mistake as to 


this scoundrel’s intention with regard to | 


“He will | 


us.” 

“None,” said Phil Evans. 
only.give us our liberty when it suits 
him, and perhaps not at all.” 

“Tn that case we must do all we can to 
get away from the Albatros 

“A splendid craft she is, I must 
admit.” 

“Perhaps so,’ said Uncle Prudent ; 
“but she belongs to a scoundrel who de- 


tains us on board in defiance of all right. | 


For us and ours she is « constant danger. 
If we do not destroy her—” 

“Let us begin by saving ourselves !” 
answered Phil Evans ; “we can see about 
the destruction afterwards.” 

“Just so,” said Uncle Prudent. “And 
we must avail ourselves of every chance 
that comes along. Evidently the Alba- 
tross is going to cross the Caspian into 
Europe, either by the north into Russia 
or by the west into the southern countries. 
Well, no matter where we stop, before 
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“But,” asked Evans, “how are we to 
get out?” 

“Listen to me,” said Uncle Prudent. 
; “It may happen during the night that 
the Albatross may drop to within a few 
hundred feet of the ground. Now there 
are on hoard several ropes of that length, 
‘and, with a little pluck, we might slip 
| down them—” 

“Yes,” said Evans. “If the case is 
desperate I don’t mind—” 

“Nor I. During the night there’s no 
one about except the man at the wheel. 
And if we can drop one of the ropes for- 
ward without being seen or heard—” 

“Good! I am glad to see you are so 
cool ; that means business. But just now 
we are over the Caspian. There are 
several ships in sight. The Albatross is 
going down to fish. Cannot we do some- 
thing now ?” 

“Sh! They are watching us much 
more than you think,” said {mele Pru- 
dent. “You saw that when we tried to 
jump into the Hydaspes.” 

“ And who knows that they don’t watch 


us at night /” asked Evans. 

si Well we must end this; we must 
finish with this Albatross and her 
inaster.” 


It will be seen how in the excitement 
of their anger the colleagues—Uncle 
! Prudent in particular—were prepared to 


the brutal remarks he indulged in—al 
contributed towards intensifying the 
aggravation which daily grew more 
manifest. 

This very day something occurred 
which gave rise to another most re- ‘ 
grevialls altercation between Robur and 
his guests. This was provoked by Fry- 
collin, who, finding himself above the . 
boundless sea, was seized with a fresh - 
access of terror. Like a child, like the 
negro he was, he gave himself over to 
groaning and protesting and crying, and 
writhing in a thousand contortions and 
grimaces. 

“T want to get out ! I want toget out! 
Iam nota bird! Boohoo! I don't want 
to fly, I want to get out !” 

Uncle Prudent, as may be imagined, 
did not attempt to quiet him. In fact,he 
encouraged him, and particularly as the 
incessant howling seemed to have s 
strangely irritating etfect on Robur. 

When Tom Turner and his companions. 
were getting ready for fishing, the 
engineer ordered them to shut up Fry- 
collin in his cabin, But the negro never 
ceased his juinping* about, and began te- 
kick at the wall and yell with redoubled 
power. 

It was noon. The Albatross was only 
about fifteen or twenty feet above the 
water. A few ships, terrified at the: 
apparition, sought safety in flight. 

s may be guessed, a sharp look-out 
was kept on the prisoners, whose temp- 
tation to escape could not but be inten- 
sified. Even Supposing they jumped over- 
board they would have been picked up: 
by the indiarubber boat. As there was 
nothing to do during the fishing in which 
Phil Evans intended to take part, Uncle 
Prudent, raging furiously as usual, re- 
tired to his cabin. 


The Caspian Sea is a volcanic de 
ression. Into it flow the waters of the 
Volga, the Ural, the Kour, the Kouma, 
the Jemba, and others. Without the 
evaporation which relieves it of its over- 
flow, this basin, with an area of 17,000 
square miles, and a depth of from sixty 
to four hundred feet, would flood the low 


“Frycollin, of course, had a bath,” 


we get to the Atlantic we shall’ be safe. 


attempt the most hazardous things. The 


marshy ground to its north and east. 
Although it is not in communication 
with the Black Sea or the Sea of Aral, 
being at a much lower level than they 
are, it contains an immense number of 
tish—such fish, be it understood, as can 
live in its bitter waters, the bitterness 
being due to the naphtha which pours iz 
from the springs on the south. 

The crew of the Albatross made ne: 
secret of their delight at the change in: 
their food the fishing would bring them. 

“Look out!” shouted Turner, as he 
harpooned a good-sized fish, not unlike a- 
shark. 

It was a splendid sturgeon seven feet 
long, called by the Russians belouga, the 
eggs of which mixed - with salt. 
vinegar, and white wine form caviare. 
Sturgeons from the river are, it may ba 
rather better than those from the sea: 
but these were welcomed warmly enough 
on board the Albatross. 

But the best catches were made with 
the drag-nets, which brought up pell- 
mell carp, bream, salmon, salt-water 
pike, and a number of medium-sized 
sterlets, which wealthy gourmets have 
sent them alive to Astrakhan, Moscow, 
and Petersburg, and which now passed 
direct from their natural element into 


And we ought to be ready at any mo- | sense vi their powerlessness, the ironical | the cook’s kettle without any charge for 


anent.” 


disdain with which Robur treated them, 


transport. 
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An hour’s work sufficed to fill up the 
Jarders of the aeronef, and she resumed 
her course to the north. 

During the fishing Frycollin had con- 
tinued shouting and kicking at his cabin 
wall and making a tremendous noise. 

«That wretched nigger will not be 
quiet, then?” said Robur, almost out of 
patience. 

“[t seems to me, sir, he has a right to 
complain,” said Phil Evans. 

a fos, and I have a right to look after 
wy ears,” replied Robur. 

“Engineer Robur!” said Uncle Pru- 
dent, who had just appeared on deck. 

“ President of the Weldon Institute !” 

They had stepped up to one another, 
and were looking into the whites of each 
other’s es. 

Then Robur shrugged his shoulders. 

“Put him at the end of a line,” he said. 

Turner saw his meaning at once. 

Frycollin was dragged out of his cabin. 

Loud were his cries when the mate and 
one of the men seized him and tied him 
into a tub, wniee they hitched on fo a 
rope—one of those very ropes, in fact, 
that Uncle Prudent had intended to use 
as we know. 

The negro at first thou 
going to hanged. No! 
going to be towed ! 

The ro] as paid out for a hundred 
feet and Frycollin found himself hanging 


in spore. 

He could then shout at his ease. But 
fright contracted his larynx and he was 
inute. 

Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans enden- 


ght he was 
e was only 


voured to prevent this performance. 
They were thrust aside. 
“It is scandalous! It is cowardly !” 


said Uncle Prudent, quite beside himself 
with rage. 
“Indeed !” said Robur. 

“It is an abuse of power aguinst which 
I protest.” 

“Protest away !” 

“I will be avenged, Mr. Robur.” 

“Avenge when you like, Mr. Prudent.” 

“Iwill have my revenge on you and 
yours,” 

The crew began to close up with any- 
thing but peaceful intentions. Robur 
motioned them away. 

“Yes, on you and yours !” said Uncle 
Prudent, whom his colleague in vain tried | 


tu keep quiet. 

“Whenever you please!” said the 
engineer. 

“And in every possible way !” 


“That is enough now,” said Robur, ina 
threatening tone. “There are other 
Tropes on vd. And if you don't be 
quiet, I'll treat you as I have done your 
nigger ! ig 

‘nucle Prudent was silent, not because 
he was afraid, but because his wrath had 
nearly choked him; and Phil Evans led 
him off to his cabin. 

During the last hour the air had been 
strangely troubled. The symptoms could 
not be mistaken. A storm was threaten- 
ing. The electric saturation of the 
atmosphere had become so great that 
about half-past two o'clock Robur wit- 
tesed a phenomenon that was new to 
kun. 

In the north, whence the storm was 
vavelling, were spirals of half-luminous 
vapour due to the difference in the elec- 
‘ric charges of the various beds of cloud. 
the reflections of these bands came run- 
ning along the waves in myriads of lights, 


growing in intensity asthe sky darkened. 


The Albatross and the storm were sure 
to meet, for they were exactly in front of 
each other. 

And Frycollin?. Well! Frycollin was 
being towed—and towed is exactly the 
word, for the rope made such an angle 
with the aeronef, now going at over sixty 
knots an hour, that the tub was a long 
way behind her. 

he crew were busy in preparing for 
the storm, for the Albatross would either 
have to rise above it or drive through its 
lowest layers. She was about three thou- 
sand feet above the sea when a clap of 
thunder was heard. Suddenly the squall 
struck her. In a few seconds the fiery 
clouds swept on around her. 

Phil Evans went to intercede for Fry- 
collin, and asked for him to be taken on 
board again. 

But ‘Kobur had already given orders to 
that effect, and the rope was being hauled 
in, when suddenly there took place an 
inexplicable slackening in the speed of 
the screws. 

The engineer rushed to the central 
deck-house. 

“Power! More power!” he shouted. 
“We must rise quickly and get over the 
at ie bl 2 

“Tmpossible, sir?” 

st What is the matter?” 

“The currents are troubled! They 
are intermittent!” And, in fact, the 
Albatross was falling fast. 

As with telegraph wires on land during 
a storm, so was it with the accumulators 
of the aeronef. But what was only an 
inconvenience in the case of messages 
was here a terrible danger. 

“ Let her down, then,” said Robur, “and H 


get out of the electric zone! Keep cool, 
my dads ” 

‘e stepped on to his quarter-deck and 
his crew went to their stations. 

Although the Albatross had sunk seve- 
ral hundred feet she was still in the thick 
of the cloud, and the flashes played across 
her as if they were fireworks. It seemed. 
as though she was struck. The screws 
ran more and more slowly, and what 
began asa gentle descent threatened to 
become a fall. 

In less than a minute it was evident 
they would get down to the surface of 
the sea. Once they were immersed no 
power could drag them from the abyss. 

Suddenly the electric cloud appeared 
above them. The Albatross was only sixty 
feet from the crest of the waves. Intwo 
or three seconds the deck would be under 
water. 

But Robur, seizing the propitious mo- 
ment, rushed to the central house and 
seized the levers. He turned on the cur- 
rents from the piles no longer neutralised 
by the electric tension of the surround- 
ing atmosphere. In moment the screws. 
had regained their normal speed and 
checked the descent ; and the Albatross 
remained at her slight elevation while 
her propellers drove her swiftly out of 
reach of the storm. 

Frycollin, of course, had a bath—though 
only for a few seconds. When he was 
dragged en deck he was as wet as if he 
had been to the bottom of the sea. As 
may be imagined, he cried no more. 

In the morning of the 4th of July the 
Albatross had passed over the northern 
shore of the Caspian. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NEW 


“s He a go!” said Freddy Bean, | 
«Some new chap’s to take our form ; 
He'll be jolly shy and green, 
We will make it precious warm. 
I shall cheek him, he’ll not dare 
Set a pun ; if he did that 
Very little I should care, 
I'd not do it, that is flat.” i 


“ Bravo!” cried the other boys, i 
“We will back you, go it Fred ; 
Won't we make a glorious noise, 
So that lessons can’t be said !” 
‘Trust me, lads, I'll give him ‘suf, 
Back me up, he'll soon cave in, 
One day will be quite enough, 
Let him funk, and then we win.” 


Morning saw each one in place 
Eager the attempt to try, 

While the victim, grave of face, 
Scanned them with a kindly eye. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘we must be friends, 
But remember this, I pray, 

While my rule o’er you extends 


MASTER. 


All was silence, no one spoke, 
And the construing began ; 
Then Bean made a feeble joke, 

The commencement of his plan. 
“«Silence, Bean!” ‘I did not speak—™ 
“Silence!” ‘ Well, I only said—” 

“Write me fifty lines of Greek.” 
“J” “A hundred now instead.” 


“Well, I—” Then the master rose = 
“ Bean, at once apologise.” 

Bean said nought, but looked to those 
Who should now in riot rise. 

Not a boy moved from his place, 
Never were there mice more still 5 

That look on the master’s face 
Boded rioters but ill. 


“Did you hear me? Very well, 
Impudence I will not stand, 

I must shew you c&n’t refel,” 
Then he took his cane in hand. 
Bean looked round, but all in vain. 

Not a sound, it was no use ; 
Very soon the stinging cane 


I command and you obey.” 


Woke apologies profuse. 


There his troubles did not end: 


After school he fo 


und some more, 


For each merry quondam friend 
Chaffed him till his heart was sore. 
“Hollo, Bean!” they cried in glee, 
“« How about the new chap’s form? 


*Pon my word, I thi 


ink ’twas he, 


And not you, who made it warm.” 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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vt was a hot day in the up-country 
township of Walla Walla. 
“township” consisted of a few “ weather- 


board” houses, half a dozen stores, two | 


“ grog-shops,” and about twenty nonde- 
script shanties. 
Part of the natural bush—and by 


“bush” we mean forest—had been saved | 


from the settlers’ usually remors: 


axe, and the patches of dark - green | 


foliage gave a refreshing resting-place to 
the eye, relieving the almost too obtru- 
sive sunniness of the pluce. 

Sunshine everywhere! glaring on the 
shingles, reflected from bright zinc roofs, 
piercing into the dust of the road, diving 
warmly into the pond-like river pools, 
even struggling in restless gleams through 
the drowsily waving leaves of the gum- 
trees to the earth at their lusty roots. 

About a mile from the township a 
horseman is swinging along at a canter, 
singing as he goes, keeping time to the 
sweep of his grand bay horse as the 
able creature strides away with unfailing 
power. — 

The rider is Jack Cross, owner of 
Waderoo cattle “station,” which pro- 

tty is situated about twenty miles 
‘arther on. He has been down to Syd- 


ney, four hundred miles distant, with a— 


large mob of his fat cattle, and is now 


almost home again, after an absence of | 


some months. He isa tall fellow, per- 
haps twenty-seven years old, with brown 
hair and beard, dark eyes, athletic figure, 
and kind, calm face, evidently a strong 
man, sufficient for himself, and able to 
reach down a helping hand to others. 
We leave him carolling as he rides, and 
Proceed ahead of him to the township. 


The | 


THE CHUMS: 
AN AUSTRALIAN SKETCH. 


By ALLAN M. TAyYLor, 
Author of “A New Zealand Christmas,” “ An Up-Country Cricket Match,” etc, 


After the 


A crowd in front of one of the “grog- 
shops” is making fun of a man evidently 
helplessly drunk. tie is a tall, thin 
young man with delicate features, and as 
his hat is knocked off by one of the 
roughs, we see an ample white forehead 
crowned with soft wavy hair. In spite 
of his condition the face at once arrests 
‘attention. It is a beautiful face, almost 
womanly in its fineness. 

The half-tipsy stockriders have suc- 
, ceeded in getting him to sing a song for 
their amusement, and are urging him to, 
, mount a barrel and make a speech, when : 
Jack Cross comes cantering up. He sees ! 
at a glance that a helpless young fellow 
is being tortured, and rides into the 
midst of the group. The victim turns 
and looks up at the horseman. With a| 
i“Why, Frank!” Jack jumps from his 
‘horse, strides up to the drunken man, 
‘puts his arm lovingly and protectingly | 
{round his shouiders, looks in his quiet, i 


Cattle. 


strong way at the crowd, and says, “ Thi: 
is a friend of mine.” 

The crowd melts. Its members know 
Jack’s mettle. Jack helped his frienc 
into the hotel, put him on a sofa, anc 
then went stablewards to see the gallan' 
bay well rubbed down and fed. 

fusing meantime on this strangi 
meeting, he said, “Who would hav 
thought of seeing Frank Merton her 
and in such a condition? the happy 
sweet-natured fellow I left five year 
ago at Oxford.” They had been_boson 
friends at Rugby and Oxford, till Jacl 
Cross came out to Australia to settle 01 
a sheep and cattle station which » 
uncle had bequeathed to him. 

The heat died out of the day, and ou 
of Frank’s blood, and then the friend 
sauntered in the evening through “th 
bush,” fragrant with aromatic odours. / 
lapsed friendship can never be taken wu 
again at exactly the same place. Peopl 
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grow almost unconsciously ; events mould 
them. The; aera 4 their shells. Thus 
it hap) that the two men walked on 
in awkward silence for some time. At 
last Frank broke the ice. 

“You see what a wreck [ have become, 
old fellow. It’sthrough drink. It seems 
to be a kind of insanity. You know how 
my father died. After you left I some- 
how got into a drinking set, gradually 
stopped reading and rowing, and just 
managed to take my degree. You know 
Iwas engaged to my cousin Helen, and 
you can understand what that meant. 
'o love her ought to have been a liberal 
education to any man, and should have 
kept me straight, but it did not. I went 
through my fortune—but I need not go 
on. It is maddening to think of my 
wickedness and folly. Helen had to give 
meup. She said she would never marry 
another, but must: break off our engage- 
ment. The mother stuck to me, though, 

through thick and thin—God bless her!— 
and when I had lost my fortune, offered 
me hers, but I had happily enough man- 
liness left to refuse to ruin her. One 
Sunday I staggered into our little country 
church—I am so ashamed when I think 
of it that it almost drives me mad— 
during sermon, found my way to the old 
family pew, where my mother was sitting, 
sprawled into a seat, and began talking 
loudly. The old parson stopped preach- 
ing, my mother rose quietly without a 
tear, took. my arm, and amidst dead 
silence—for you know how the mother is 
loved and respected—we walked down 
the aisle and out. I tell you, old fellow, 
when I came to myself and saw the 
mother’s beautiful dignified face so full 


ot shame and grief, and yet sublime with | friendly terms, and talked about the past 


| haveshot myselfhad I not known that that 


would have killed her. I went up to her, 
took her hands in mine, kissed her cheek, 
and said that if I could not come back an 
honourable man she should never see me 
again. I left her weeping silently, but 
heard her crying after me passionately, 
‘Frank! Frank! my own boy! come 
back !? 

“TI scraped enough money together to 
ay my passage to Australia; tried the 
liggings, failed at that; was stockman 

on a station in Victoria for a year; did 
not touch a drop for nearly twelve 
months ; but at last the utter hopeless- 
ness of my life made me so depressed that 
I took refuge in the cup, and for two 
months now I have hardly been sober for 
a day. 

‘A duiet grasp of the hand was Jack’s 
only answer ; but when they got back to 
the hotel he ordered out “the bay,” also 
a good horse for his friend, and started 
in the moonlight at a canter for home. 

Away went the friends in the cool 
evening air, now in the shadow of the 
wattle or the gum-tree, now: cantering 
varouga an open glade, the-horses casting 
long fantastic moving shadows in the 

ale moonlight, anon making the ‘possums 

lt for the trees, or startling feeding 
kangaroos, until at last they draw rein at 
Jack’s door. They turn their horses into 
the paddock of rich native grass, and 
then to bed. 

At seven next morning Jack knocked 
his friend up. They walked a few yards 
to the river, and plunged into an inviting 

ol, thus appetite for 


u 


etting a good 
reakfast, which the Chinaman cook had 
prepared. They began to get on the old 


The Fatal River. 


pitying love, 1 felt sommean that I would | days with keen enjoyment. 


“Frank, old man, do you remeniber 
the time I fell out of that elm-tree and 
twisted my ankle and you carried me two 
miles home on your back ?” 

“Yes; you were a heavy chap for your 
size.” 

‘And do you remember when Wilton’s 
played Brown’s for the cup and we 
put ed the match out ofthe fire betweon 
us 1” 

“ Don’t I just.” 

“Then do you remember what jolly 
times we had at your place in the holi- 


days, and your mother giving me that 


Bible with tears in her eyes when I lett 
for Australia?” 

“Yes! the mother was fond of you, 
old fellow.” 

“Well, you see, Frank, we have always 
been like brothers; you stop with me 
here till you get something better to do 
and look after the cattle run. The 
billet is only worth two hundred a year, 
but it will do for a start ; and I say, old 
fellow—’ 

“Yes,” 

“Till make an agreement with you, if 
he like, that neither of us touch strong 

iquor for two years.” 

rank could only press Jack’s hand. 
There was a lump in his throat. The 
subject was never alluded to again, and 
the two men dropped into their places as 
Jack had indicated. 

The steady work, the healthy out-door 
life, the absence of drink, and more than 
all these, the quiet sustaining influence of 
Jack’s presence, gradually brought some 
sunshine back to Frank’s heart, some 
strength to his wavering nature. All 
the children within ten miles made a per 


BE 20 
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sonal friend of him, His fine musical 
gifts, his fanciful mind, his witty sallies 
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and talent for humorous descriptive talk, 
soon made him a welcome guest at all the 
neighbouring squatters’ houses. He be- 
came quite a hero when he sayed young 
Georgie Dempster’s life by swimming to 
his assistance when he was drowning in 
the swollen river. Then how he worked ! 
first up in the morning, the pluckiest and 
most dashing stockrider amongst twenty 
ood horsemen ; the coolest hand at the 
dangerous drafting in the cattle yards ; 
indefatigable, creative, and conscientious, 
he well earned his two hundred poundsa 
ear. 
2 But sometimes when Jack and he used 
to sit on the verandah when work was 
done, he would be overcome by fits of 
melancholy. 
sky the hght seemed to die out of his 
heart too. His thoughts would fly out 
to the two pure beautiful homes whose 
doors he had shut against himself It 
was now three years since he had heard 
from his mother. He wondered if she 
was still alive, and what she would say 
and think if she knew of his honest, 
and so far successful, effort to live a 
man’s life. He wondered if Helen ever 
thought of him, or if she was married 
to a man worthy of her, instead of a 
miserable weakling like himself; and 
then the silent cry of the lonely spirit 
yearning for love took the wings of 
thought, and flew to the old country, 
where it found a resting-place in a true 
mother’s bosom. 

“Frank,” said his friend one evening, 
“do you ever write home ?” 

“No, I’m ashamed to.” 

_. “ But you're going all straight now, old 
fellow ; you take my advice, and write.” 

Frank did so, and Jack quietly wrote 
too by the same mail, telling his old 
friend Mrs. Merton what a lovable 
fellow her son was, how hard he was 
working, and how brave and gentle he 
was, 

It happened, however, that when the 
letters reached England Mrs. Merton 
was abroad, and owing to ill chances she 
did not receive them until she and Helen 
returned from the Continent some 
months later. How the mother’s heart 
was warmed and spirit fed by these two 


As day died out of the| 
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letters from her boy and his friend ! The 
two gentle ladies when this good news 
came to them wept tears of joy for their 
loved one, who had been lost and was 
found ! 

Meantime the mails arrived in Aus- 
tralia which should have brought 
answers to the letters of the two young 
men, but no reply came. Frank’s spirits 
sank rapidly; he got into a gloomy, 
morose state of mine seldom spoke, ant 
fell off in health. He began to believe 
that those he loved had thrown him otf 
as irreclaimable. Two more monthly 
mails arrived, and still no letter. His 
soul got sick with loneliness. 

A few weeks after this Jack was called 
to Sydney on business, where he dis- 
patched his work with haste and returned 
without delay to cheer his friend. 

On reaching his “station” after an 
absence of a fortnight, he was told that 
“Mr. Merton had not been at home for 
some days.” In a trice “the bay” was 
saddled, and Jack swung away at aslash- 
ing canter for Walla Walla. On arrival 
at the township his worst fears were 
realised. There, in the bar-room, sat 
Frank. The work of two years was 
undone. The mental strain had been too 
much for him in his weak bodily state, 
and he had “flown to drink” to drown 
thought. : Jack tried hard to cheer his 
friend, telling him he had arranged for 
him to have a share of the station in 
return for his hard labour; but Frank, 
who had not been sober for some days, 
seemed hazilly to realise the fact, an 


ploomy thoughts that the announcement 
had little effect on him. Jack was not a 
man who did things by halves, so he got 
a horse for his friend the same evening, 
and they rode home in the cool moonlight 
together. 

ext day Jack had to start early for a 
“cattle muster,” but Frank was too de- 
pressed and ill to go. That day the 
monthly English mail was due. Frank 
sent the black boy to the township to 
inquire for letters. The boy returned, 
saying that the mail had arrived, but | 
without letters for Mr. Spencer. Frank 


was so broken down with shame and | had 


some hours, the thin face full of anguish; 
then he rose, hastily penned a note, 
addressed it to Jack, left it on the table, 
and went out. 

Some hours later Jack’s strong stride 
was heard on the verandah and his cheery 
voice sung out, 

“ Frank, old chap, where are you? Such 
luck! Found all the cattle near the 
camp, drafted without trouble, and—” 
but here his eyes fell on Frank’s note. 
He opened it hastily and read, 


“ Dear Old Man,—The mail has comein 
and no letter. The mother must be dead, 
or else she has thrown me over. Helen 
does not consider me worth a word. You 
are the only creature on earth who would 
care if I died to-morrow. Thanks, dear 
old friend, for all your kindness to me, 
and try to forgive me, for I’m sick of life, 
and am going to drown myself. 

“Yours, FRANK.” 


Ina minute Jack was down at the river. 
Frank's coat was lying there. An hour 
later the body was found caught in a snag 
a mile farther down. Jack carried the 
dead body tenderly back to the housein his 
arms. His thoughts rushed back to the 
happy time when they were boys toge- 
ther, and that same friend had carried 
him in his need. The only tears he had 
shed since childhood fell slowly on the 
cold face of his chum, tears that came 
straight and strong from the purest well 
of his heart. 

When he reached home with his bur- 
then two letters lay on the table. They 
been sent over from an adjoining 
“station,” the owner of which had got 


them at the post-office at Walla Wal 
when he called for his own that morning. 
They were for Frank—one from his 


mother, the other from Helen. 

What were their contents? We donot 
know, but those who have known a 
mother’s love and seen the divine sym- 
pathy of trae women, can imagine what 
they were. Oh, if these letters had but 
come three hours sooner! And now? 
They were tenderly placed on the dead 
man’s breast when they buried him. It 
was a fancy of Jack's. 


sat with his head sunk in his hands for 


(THE END.) 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


by ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “The Cruise of the Theseus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—DESTRUCTION OF THE SPEEDWELL. 


REAT was the consternation of Sir 
Doughty Deedes and his brave fol- 
lowers when they realised what had 
occurred to the unfortunate Speedwell, 
which vessel had now become enveloped 
in dense _ rolling clouds of smoke that 
the light breeze was powerless to disperse. 
The first care of every one on deck 
was to avoid the deadly shower of splin- 
ters and shattered fragments of various 
descriptions that rained down from 
above in a perfect storm. Many of the 
men who were nearest the scene of disas- 
ter were more or less injured by the ex- 
pipsion, but fortunately no persons were 
Sled. 
quantity of powder that had been placed 


on the fore part of the lower deck had | 


It quickly transpired that a! 


exploded. Whether it ignited accident- 
ally, or was deliberately set fire to by 
some of the privateersmen who had 
escaped capture, was never discovered, 
but several of the mutineers were subse- 
quently found at large in various parts 
of the ship and promptly secured. One 
of these men was seriously mutilated by 
the explosion, which fact he explained 
away by stating that he had been trying 
to hide in the fore-hold at the time that 
the accident took place in order to escape 
being made a prisoner. 

_When the shock of the thundering 
discharge had passed away, our party— 
who had thrown themselves flat on the 
deck, and with the exception of a few 
contusions from the falling missiles had 


escaped injury—spr 
determined to T heels 
at all hazards, 

It was a test of the reckless an 
indomitable courage of the British se« 
man, for every one knew intuitively the 
any moment might witness another an 
a more terrible explosion, that woul 
possibly sink the ship and blow ever 
soul on board into mutilated fragment 
At such times does the fearlessness ‘ 
the well-trained and disciplined blu 
jacket show out in its brightest colour 
and lead him to perform prodigies 
valour merely as a matter of duty az 
without any prospect of reward 
advancement. This is genuine herois: 
a virtue largely implanted by Providen 


ang to their feel 
the fire, if possible 
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in the breasts of our sailors and soldiers, 

who have upheld “the fog that for a 

thousand years has braved the battle and 

the breeze” in every quarter of the globe 

—there, let us hope, to wave proudly for 

all time, as a protection to our enormous 

commerce, and as the sheltering ensign 
under the shadow of which the thousands 
of brave Britons—one with us in blood 

. and name—who are scattered in the 

various colonies, and to whom the Royal 

Navy is an especial connecting link, can 

ursue their various avocations with a 

feeling of security, and, we may hope, 
pride in the old mother country. Such 

ought to be the case if we are always 
governed by truly patriotic and far-seeing 
statesmen ; but this, alas! is not always 

to be depended on. r 

“You are an officer of this ship,” ex- 
claimed Sir Doughty, turning hurriedly 
to Mr. Jackson; “can you tell us if there 
ismuch powder stored away below, and 
whether the fire-engines are in proper 
working order %” 

“Undoubtedly, sir, there is a large 
store of powder in a magazine forward, 
and I am afraid there are no means of 
flooding it, so we must use our best exer- 
tions to extinguish the fire below, or it 
will quickly spread, There are two Krupp 
guns stowed away in the hold also, and a 
quantity of small-arms and ball-cartridge. 

e powder that has exploded was some 
that was brought up by the mutineers 
for their immediate use, and they left it 
standing about in the most reckless 
manner. 

“Mr. Farquhar,” ordered Sir Doughty, 
“you will take the jolly-boat’s crew and 
assist Mr. Jackson in rigging the fire- 
engines. Meanwhile we will do our best 
toextinguish the flames with fire-buckets, 
with which I see the ship is well pro- 
vided.” 

In an instant every one was hard at 

work. Sir )oughty threw off his coat— 
an example followed by the other officers 
and middies—-and issuing his orders ra- 
pidly and with precision, soon got his 
ittle company into working order upon 
«hich he took his share in the half-suffo- 
cating task of passing bucket after bucket 
of water, which the men obtained from 
over the side, and pouring the contents 
upon the devastating Hames, which 
seemed to threaten to obtain a mastery 
ver the inflammable material stored 
way below, and quickly spread to all 
arts of the ship. Once the magazine 
aught tire, the fate of every one on board 
*as sealed, but all toiled away uncon- 
emedly as if that fact was a matter of 
erfect indifference. 

Basil had accompanied the gunner and 
Mr. Jackson in search of the fire-engines, 
ind rendered what help he could in rig- 
ing the hoses and getting the engines 
orward, but his arm had now become so 
tiff and painful that he was debarred 
rom rendering as much help as he could 
ave wished. The instant the hoses 
tan to play upon the flames there was 

perceptible diminution in their vio- 
uce, and the men cheered loudly as they 
ceived the favourable effect of their 
‘ulsome efforts. Just at this time too 
“} were encouraged by the arrival of 
pinnace and a dozen men from the 
arcissus, who were a welcome addition 
their forces, for the prisoners were a 
arce of constant anxiety, having shown 
veral times a@ disposition to try and 
ke advantage of the disaster that had 
curred, by breaking away from their 


guards. Captain Croker had observed 
the explosion on board the Speedwell. 
and conjecturing that some additional 
reinforcement would be welcome, he had 
promptly dispatched Mr. Sinclair and 
the pinnace’s crew. This assistance 
proved most opportune, especially as the 
carpenter and some of his crew were of 
the party. These were dispatched at 
once to sound the well, whilst the sailors 
worked away indefatigably at the scene 
of the fire. i 

The carpenter soon came on deck, and 
hastily walkin, mp to the commodore, 
reported that the ship was sinking fast, 
and that he did not believe that she 
could float for more than a few hours. 
Considering the fearful strain the vessel 

been subjected to by tha terrific 
explosion of powder, this was not to be 
; wondered at. It was extraordinary in- 
deed, and only to be accounted for by the 
admirable and staunch way in which the 
Speedwell was built, that the fore part of 
the ship had not been blown clean away. 

“Can we not stop the leaks with sail 

; and meanwhile man the pumps?” asked 
; the commodore ; “we can easily get a 
| hundred men from the Narcissus if neces- 
| sary.” 
_ “It wouldn't be of the slightest use, 
i sir,” returned the carpenter, who was a 
'man thoroughly conversant with the 
| duties of his craft ; “the water is pouring 
| in between all her planking, and I fancy 
she is settling by the head already.” 

This was alarming intelligence, and as 
the ship, it seemed, could not be kept 
afloat, it became necessary to look after 
| the safety of those on board the unfortu- 
| nate vessel, among whom the carpenter's 
| ill-omened news quickly spread. There 
| was no confusion, however. Every one 
| waited calmly for Sir Doughty’s orders, 
whatever they might be. 

The fire had now been got under as 
far as was Known, but the Speedwell was 
enveloped in a thick curtain of vaporous 
smoke which was very gradually dispers- 
ing to leeward and spreading away over 
the sea in what appeared like rolling 
semi-opaque clouds of mist trending 
' towards the distant horizon’s verge. 

Sir Doughty Deedes at once ordered 
the prisoners to be conveyed into the 
i pinnace under a guard and taken on 
| joard the Narcissus. The wounded had 


j one of the cutters, so that the surgeons 
could give them more comfort and 
! attention, and this boat now dashed 
‘ alongside again and became available for 
' conveying some more of the combatants 
on board their own ship. 

Mr. Jackson having informed the com- 
modore that there were some boxes of 
specie and other valuables stowed away 
somewhere in the captain’s cabin, Sir 
Doughty, accompanied by the first-lieu- 
tenant, the gunner, and the middies, went 
to make a hasty inspection of that 
; Officer’s quarters. The captain and all 
his mates except one had been killed, 
fighting desperately to the last, so it was 
impossible to get any information from 
those who would have been best able to 
give it. The cabin was under the poop, 
and so was easily reached and hurriedly 
searched, for owing to the condition of 
the ship—which was now visibly settling 
in the water—it would have been the 
height of recklessness to linger longer 
than could be helped on board. Mr. 
Jackson pointed out a few small boxes 
of coin, which were stowed away in a 


i previously been sent to the frigate in! 


locker, and these with the help of some 
bluejackets were picky slung out of a. 
ort and deposit safely in the jolly- 
t. Some of the captain’s papers, 
some chronometers and charts, and a 
gold watchand chain, werefound scattered 
about, and the commodore was ordering 
these few valuables to be collected when 
Mr. Pitt, followed by some seamen, burst 
excitedly into the cabin with the dread 
announcement that the fire had broken 
out anew, and this time in dangerous 
proximity to the magazine. 

“To the boats every one,” roared Sir 
Doughty, in his stentorian voice; “no 
confusion, mind { you will return in the 
same boats that you came in, and shove 
off directly you are ready.” 

With aladrity the men took up their 
stations alongside, bitterly disappointed. 
at finding that all their efforts to sub- 
due the fire had after all been ineffectual, 
though as the ship was bound to go to 
the bottom one way or the other it did 
not seem to signify much by what mode: 
her ultimate destruction was accom- 
plished. A thin curl of smoke was now 
seen ascending from the fore-hatch, and 
some was finding its way out of the bow 

rts, whilst the crackling sound of flames 

e audible as they worked their way 
slowly and sullenly onwards. 

Basil followed the old gunner into the- 
jolly-boat as soon as he saw that those- 
who remained alive out of the crew had 
got their oars ready for use; the boat. 
was then pushed off from the ill-fated 
Speedwell, and dropping under her stern 
pulled away for the frigate, which was 
still hove-to in her old position. 

“Eh! but we've had a tough han fe 
wark o’ it, and no mistak,” said the 
gunner, as he wiped his brow with an 
enormous red handkerchief that might. 
have served as an ensign for an Arab 
dhow; “ye fought like a brave laddie, 
Mr. Woolleombe ; a chip, of the auld 
block, that knaws how to hit hame !” 

“There’s the commodore coming over: 
the side,” exclaimed Basil, pointing to- 
wards the Speedwell, and anxious to turn 
the gunner’s attention from himself. 

“ We hae a saying in bonnie Scotland, 
‘lik ain for himse! God for us a’.” 
| responded Mr. Farquhar as he watched 
‘the commodore enter the white galley 
‘and shove off; “but that’s no the auld 
mon’s creed, ye ken. Weel I wot that Sir- 
; Doughty has seen everybody out o’ the- 
+ ship sat and sound. He’s no the mon 
‘to rin awa’ when there’s danger to be 
faced. God pless him!” 

“What will be done with all this. 
money ?” asked Basil, laying his hand on 
one of the boxes that reposed in the 
{ stern-sheets. 

“There are a gude few bawbees knock-- 
ing aboot there, I’m e’en thinking ;. 
maybe the ship’s company will be putting: 
some prize-money in their trouser-poc- 
kets, and I’m not so sure—” 

What Mr. Farquhar was doubtful 
about never became known, for he was 
| suddenly interrupted in his speech by a 

frightful explosion that proceeded from 
the Speedwell and seemed to shake the- 
very universe — so prodigious was the 
effect. The air was permeated with the 
lurid glare which accompanied it and 
that shot high into the heavens, tinging 
the waves for a few moments with the 
colour of blood, whilst the clouds of 
dull heavy-looking smoke curled and 


soared up into the blue ether and hone 
over the scene like a dense and gloomy pal 
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—emblematic of the watery grave which 
the Speedwell had now sunk into. The 
Seared seabirds which had so lately been 
swooping over her mastheads gave vent to 
frightened and discordant shrieks, which 
sounded like the grim wail of the wander- 
ing spirits of the air lamenting over the 
destruction of the beautiful fabric so 
lately plunging over the ocean like a gal- 
lant racehorse speeding over the course. 
Fortunately the boats of the Narcissus 
were mostly out of reach of the falling 
débris which blackened the sea for an 
immense space around, though the galley 
ad a narrow shave of being sent to the 
bottom by a heavy pi 
came hurtling into the water just astern 
of her, early swamping the boat and 
sending clouds of spray flying over Sir 


iece of a spar that. 


Doughty, who was soused to the skin by | 


the briny shower, but thankful to escape 
so lightly from a serious danger. 

In,a few minutes all the boats were 
safely alongside their own ship, the pri- 
soners were taken on board and_ put 
under close arrest, the pinnace was 
hoisted into its place on the booms, the 
others were run up to the davits, and the 
commodore, commander, and _first-lieu- 
tenant were assembled in the former's 
cabin deliberating on the best course to 
pursue under the new and strange cir- 
cumstances ; while the Narcissus fretted 
and fumed at her forced inaction, her 
main-topsail laid to the mast, and the 
tiny waves breaking into miniature cas- 
cades inst her black polished sides 
and the bright shining copper, on which 
the sun’s rays quivered and_ flashed as 
the shapely vessel rose and fell gently on 
the labouring bosom of the ocean. 

It soon eked out that Sir Doughty was 
of opinion that they should at once 
return to England, make a report to the 
Admiralty of what had occurred, and 
land the prisoners and specie, but that 
Captain -Croker was averse %0 


this | 


scheme—and no wonder, for it seemed } 


that the commodore had threatened to 
bring him to a court-martial for flogging 
Simmons directly he arrived at a port 
where enough officers of the necessary 
rank could be found in order to form a 
court. These, the commander knew very 
well, could be easily assembled at Ply- 
mouth should it be decided to return to 
that ort, and he accordingly urged that 
the Narcissus should proceed on her 
voyage to the Cape, and that the pri- 
soners should be returned to England by 
the retiring flagship, which was now 
lying in Simons Bay* anchorage, anx- 
jously awaiting the arrival of her relief. 
e commodore’s decision was soon 
made known by his appearance on deck 
and his giving Mr. ‘Tugwell orders to 
Pi 1 Hands shorten and furl sails,” 
ohne’ &% midshipman was sent to the 
cus engineer desiring him to get up 
ea rrehian all dispatch, as the frigate 
os des out to steer homewards, for which 
ee retian wind was foul. Every one 
Re. Tana the necessity of returning to 
put beck? as it is always unpleasant to 
Pub ack when you have once started on 
the rs eae when your absence from 
ae athe: and is likely to be a prolonged 
officers Fibres however, a relief to the 
oy ake the Narcissus to think that 
rattle ould Soon get rid of the large 
rr. Of ‘Prisoners they, had on board, 
to A to send the woun 

to hospital. The dead had been left on 


* The 
man-of-war anchorage at the Cape. 


board the Speedwell when that vessel | waters poetically called b 


was deserted, and so had 


Tennyson, 


gone down with | “the silent sapphire- spangled marriage 


the ship, “unknelled, uncoffined, and un- ring of the land.” 


known.” 


Basil was put in the sick-list as soon a dense sea-fo; 


as he arrived on board, and so was unable 
to join his friend De Lisle in the mizen- 
top when the hands were turned up to 
shorten and furl sails. 
shoulder was very painful, which is not 
to be wondered at, considering the way 
he had insisted on exerting himself when 
wounded. On examining the seat of the 
mischief the surgeon informed the middy 
that he should have to probe the wound 
in hopes of finding a bullet ; and the 
plucky youngster, declining the doctor's 
suggestion of chloroform, Bade him “ go 


a minute or so of real agony, which he 
bore with Spartan fortitude, Basil had 
the satisfaction of seeing a small, old- 
fashioned-looking bullet in the surgeon's 


| hands, which he begged might be kept 


for him as a memento of his “baptism 
of fire.” The wound began fapidl to 
heal under judicious treatment, and the 
young patient was relieved to find there 
was a good prospect of his being able 
speedily to return to duty. Meanwhile 
the gallant Narcissus, with her nose 


| turned in the direction of the Scilly A 


was steaming, as fast as her screw could 
revolve, backward on her course, and as 
the breeze gradually died away almost 
into a stark calm good progress was 
made, and on the third day the frigate 
sighted the Cornish coast, and her keel 
once more ploughed through those briny 


| westerly wind, an 


In fact our hero's , 


As the Narcissus proceeded up Channel 
crept up, followed by a 
by the time the 
Eddystone was reached it was blowing 
pretty fresh. The staff-commander, how- 
ever, did not hesitate about taking the 
ship into the Sound, where she would be 
sheltered by the breakwater, and though 
several pilots came cruising off and 
offered their services, these were de 
clined ; and running carefully in at half- 
speed the frigate was soon safely at 
anchor in close proximity to two other 
men-of-war, whose shadowy _ outlines 


| loomed huge and indistinct through the 
ahead at onceand get it over ;” and after» 


misty veil of ocean fog. 

It was just the hour of sunset when 
the Narcissus let go her best bower and 
swung head to wind, and the heavy 
report of the signal guns came_ booming 
over the still waters of the harbour and 
then echoed and re-echoed amongst the 
surrounding hills with weird effect, much 
increased by thevapoury medium through 
which the sounds had to travel. 

In the morning watch of the following 
day the fog showed signs of melting 
away, and different points in the superb 
scenery about Plymouth became grad 
ally discernible to those on deck. 


“ Long on the deep the mists of morning lay, 
Then rose, revealing, as they rolled away, 
Half-circling hills, whose everlasting woods 
Sweep with their sable skirts the shadowy fl-ois* 


(To be continued.) 


VOLCANOES AND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 


PART IIL 


HE volcano is most terrible to man when 
it awakes froma long slumber during 
which it has been thought to be dead. 


in the Crater of Vesuvius. 


Tarawera, for instance, was supposed 
be “extinct,” so was Krakatoa, ed as w 
Vesuvius. When a volcano fails the last 
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its lava flows back and forms a plug, and it 
is the blowing up of this plug, or the open- 


For volcanoes are of all Old Hecla 


il 
is of Miocene birth, and is still vomiting forth 


ng of the new fissure close by, that gives 
‘he explosion, and by suddenly setting free 
he imprisoned materials intensifies the 
‘uption. Voleanoes have been classified 
‘s dormant and extinct. After our recent 
‘xperiences he would be a bold man who 
‘ould now draw the line between these 
lasses, 

Some of the old craters are now beautiful 
akes. Lago di Bracciano, in Italy, is an old 
rater, six miles and a half in diameter, and 
ago di Bolsena, an oval ten miles by nine, is 

so an old voleano mouth. The deepest lake 
a the American continent is Crater Lake in 
‘regon, recently surveyed by Captain Dutton 
‘ndersuch laborious circumstances. His boats 
“d to be hauled for over a hundred miles by 
cule teams, and di by his men up the 
nowelad side of the ridge which surrounds 
he lake, and lowered by ropes from the crest 
the water nine hundred feet below. One 
ondred and sixty soundin, 
» large submerged cinder 
eight hundred and twelve hundred 
high respectively, the rest of the bottom 
“ing quite fat. and running at an average 
epth of two thousand feet. Here was an 
‘wormous volcano, and yet of comparatively 
‘eeent age, formed probably much in the same 
“ay as the monsters at Hawaii. It is a 
here child, however, to some of the giants of 
the past. Myriads of years ago the Isle of 
‘sy was a volcano with a base thirty miles 
0 diameter, whose remains we see in the 
Rel Mountains and the Cuchullin Hills. 
‘ven the peaceful-looking Wrekin was a 
se voleano, but that was a d time since 
~tefore the Cambrian epoch in fact. 


Crater of Etna. 


| its dust and lava, as it did when Iceland 
joined on to the Faroes and the Faroes 
formed part of the mainland of Europe. 
Some of the old craters are covered with 
human habitations. In the crater of Asosan, 
in Japan, there are now twenty thousand 
people living, utterly reckless of the moun- 
| tain’s past history. Japan is the land of 
earthquakes, and, during a series of disturb- 
ances that would drive an Italian to distrac- 
tion and send a Spaniard or South American 
to his beads, the students are seen record- 
ing their observations as to force, duration, 
and direction as coolly as a master mariner 
taking a lunar in the Bay of Biscay. In the 
up-country the people are taught a regular 
earthquake drill, and their houses are con- 
structed on pro-seismic principles, being all 
aed with movable ela tters 5 and es 
slightest tremor the people one of these 
shutters, hold it over their Treas as a shield 
from falling material, and rush for the open. 
| There they lay the shutters on the ground, 
and sit on them till the earth-trouble is over. 
| As carelessly as the Japanese now live in 
Asosan did the Italians wander in the cup 
of Somma among the wild vines and brush- 
wood ; and once, indeed, its crater served for 
a camp, for there Spartacus and his gladia- 
tors held the Roman soldiery at bay. In 
63 the long dormant volcano gave the first 
symptom of awakening, in an earthquake 
which did considerable damage. In 79 it 
| burst forth with tremendous violence, and 
Somma—or Vesuvius, as we now call it— 
betrayed its real character. It was August 
| 24th in that year when Pliny’s sister called 
| her people to look at a cloud which had then 


appeared on the mountain. 
study at the time, but went out immediately 


Pliny was in his 


to an eminence to observe matters more dis- 
tinctly. The cloud resembled a pine-tree, 
and shot up to a great height in the form of a 
trunk, which at the top extended itself into. 
many branches. Sometimes it was bright. 
sometimes it appeared dark and spotted, an 
seemed to be more or less impregnated with 
cinders. Taking a galley, he steered direct. 
for the danger, ‘from which others were run- 
ning in utmost terror, and during the voyage 
he calmly dictated his observations on the. 
dreadful scene. He went so near that the 
dust, which grew thicker and hotter the 
nearer he went, fell into the ship, together 
with pieces of pumice and burning rock ; 
and the sea retreated, and vast fragments 
came rolling down the cone to the shore. He 
stopped to consider whether he should return, 
but ‘‘Fortune,” said he, ‘‘favours the brave ; 
carry me to Pomponianus.” Pomponianus. 
was then at Stabie, a town separated by a 
lf which the sea, after several windings, 
Formed upon the shore. Pliny found him in 
the atest consternation, but cheered him 
upa bit, and, in order to give him confidence, 
ordered a bath. After having bathed, he sat. 
down to supper while the eruption flamed 
out in several places, He suggested that the- 
flames were due to the burning villages, and 
retired to sleep. While he slept the court- 
yard became almost filled with stones and 
dust, and he was awakened while there was 
yet time to escape. He got up and went to 
omponianus and his friends, who had not 
been unconcerned enough to go to bed. They 
considered together whether it would be best 
to trust to the houses, which now shook from 
side to side with frequent and violent rock- 
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‘ings, or to adjourn to the open fields, where , prisoned underground Epimetheus, the ape- 
the hail, though light, was falling in large | like brother of him who brought the fire from 
-showers. They decided for the fields as the | heaven, and the recent catastrophe of Caxa- 
safer situation of the two, and went out, | micciola is at least good evidence as to the 
having pillows tied upon their heads with | foresight of the myth-maker. 

napkins as a defence against the falling, Etna has a much longer record. Eruptions 
stones. It was now day everywhere else ; | are mentioned in B.C. 734, 496 (the year 
but there a deeper darkness prevailed than | Pythagoras died), 477, 425, 125, 121, and 43 ; 
the obscurest night, which, however, was in | and in a.p. 40, 254, 420, 1012, 1169 (when 
‘some deyree dissipated by torches and other Catania was destroyed), 1329, 1408, 1444, 
lights of various kinds.’ They went farther | 1536, 1564, 1669 (lasting six weeks), 1693 
upon the shore to see if they might vet across ; (when Catania was overwhelmed with lava), 
the bay, but the waves were high and boister- | 1699, 1766, 1787, 1809, 1811, 1830 (when its 
ous. 
water, threw himself down upon a sheet that 
was spread for him, but immediately the 
flames and sulphurous fumes surrounded 
them, They attempted to get away; but 
Pliny, a corpulent man, was raised with 
difficulty, and. before he could begin to run 
he fell down dead, suffocated by the noxious 
vapour. Not only had the crater opened, but 
the side of the mountain had split and vomited 
forth a deluge of mud. Stabia, Pompeii, 
and Herculaneum were overwhelmed, and 
the wilderness of vines became a barren 
waste. 

There was another eruption in 203, an- 
other in 272, another in 472, when the 
dust-cloud stretched even to Constantinople, 
another in 512, another in 685, another in | 
998, and another in 1036, when for the first 
time Vesuvius shot forth true lava. There 
were eruptions in 1043, 1045, 1136, 1306, and 


| was destroyed. And there have been others, 
; This year we have heard how the lava came 
‘slowly down the mountain, as is its wont, 
‘and how the Catanians moved from their 
: houses and kept in the fields until the lava 
‘stream stopped at the boundary of the first 
garden it flowed against. 
; Lava, moves very slo’ 


| it is very variable. At Etna, in 1766, it 
‘melted down a hill of volcanic matter and 


to scorch the trees round which it flowed, and 


touehed amid the stream. On Etna the lava 
; has even flowed over the ice cap and kept the 
ice from melting, and Catania is now sup- 
1500. Then came a period of repose, during | plied from the natural cellars of ice in places 
which the brushwood again grew on the ! still existing on the slopes of the volcano. 
crater, In 1631 came the great eruption that | The rock is so had a conductor of heat that 
destroyed Torre del Greco, and since then no | while it is cold on its surface cigars may be 
ten years have elapsed without an outburst , lighted in the cracks, and it is a common ex- 
of some kind. . perience of those who ascend the Sicilian cone 


A 


Vesuvius in Eruption. 


Not vei t t 
Ischia, which slept fer seventeen hundred in one of the fissures in the stream. 
years. It was in Ischia that the myth im- 


hen Pliny, taking a draught or two of ; ashes fell in Rome), and 1832, when Bronte | 


y. In Hawaii, in 
1839, there was a fiery river twelve miles long ; 
i flaming fiercely night and day for three | 
' weeks. Lava, however, is not always go hot ;" 


‘carried it away; in 1839 it flowed from | 
| Kilauea at such a low temperature as merely ! 


which stood up with their branches un- ! 


far from Vesuvius is Epomeo in | to lunch on fowls that are hung down to roast | first white, 


: They may break through any formation; and 
‘ they started afresh in geologic times as they 
i have done to-day. Carboniterous volcanoes 
i have started on the site of Devonian cones,ant 
| Permian on Carboniferous cones. While, to 
! bring the matter more home to us, it may le 
| well to remember that Vesuvius and Etua 

began their eruptions beneath the sea which 
, formerly flowed over what is now Soutlem 
: Italy and Sicily. 

Jan Mayen, the Azores and Canaries, St. 
| Helena, Ascension, St. Paul, and Tristan 
| @’Acunha are all yoleanoes that have gradu 
| ally risen from the ocean bed and withstood 
' the wearings of the tide range; but other 

islands there are that have not been so for 
| tunate, and have risen to puzzle the navi- 
gators, and then disappeared. In 1785 an 

Island was formed off Cape Reykj i 
; Iceland, which was washed awa) 
' 1884 another island arose in the same spot. 
In 1811 Sabrina Island rose off the Azores; 
in 1816 the Island of Johanna Bogoslava 
came to the surface off the shore of Ala-ka, 
and stood three thousand feet above 
‘ water. And in 1831 there arose, seme thirty 
miles off Sicily, the cone called Grahams 
Island, which existed from July to October 
of that year, and was two hundred feet 
and three miles in circumference. Thies 
submarine volcanoes, though not common. 
are among the serious dangers of the sea 
they give no warning and make no sign unt! 
they are above the waves. . 

he active land volcanoes act as their oun 
beacons. The quantities of materials ejectee 
by some have Leen truly astonishing. When 
Coseguina, in Nicaragna, broke out 
| January, 1835, the people at San Antonie, 
nearly fifty miles away, saw the cloud an-*, 


5‘ then grey, then yellow, | 
crimson, then a mass of flame. Two « 


Volcanoes, as we have said, are of all ages, | afterwards there came on to them an int 


darkness, darker than the darkest night, 80 
that they could touch each other without ; 
seeing each other, and next day the air had i 
only thinned enough for them to see objects j 
within a dozen yes; this lasted for two 
days, during which impalpable dust was 
falling, and on the 23rd, when there was a 
fresh eruption, this dust had become eight 
inches deep. ‘Among the pine-woods twenty- 
four miles to the south of the crater the dust 
was ten feet deep and killed all the trees, and 
the dust-cloud floated north-east for seven- 
teen hundred miles, and shed itself over St. 
Ann's, in Jamaica. , 
‘And yet these dust deposits and volcanic 
praluets, large as they are, are quite insiy. 
nificant when compared with the earth's 
mass. And it was their insignificance which 
did much towards reversing the old notion 
that the earth was a mass of lava surrounded 
bya thin crust, which on being punctured 
here and there gave us a volcano. That | 
opinion has gene the way of a good many 
others. Itis true that the temperature in- 
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creases as we approach the earth’s centre ; 
but it is also true that the pressure of the 
superincumbent rock also increases ; and as 
liquefaction can only take place when the 
pressure is not excessive, the temperature 
may never overpower the pressure, and lique- 
faction may never take place. Volcanic 
phenomena are now explainable in a simpler 
manner. Volcanoes, as a glance at the map 
will show, are arranged in lines, and near the 
sea. These lines are lines of upheaval, and 
on the crest of a ridge the rock is thinner than 
elsewhere and more liable to fracture. The 
water admitted through the fractures would 
be turned to steam as it flowed downwards, 
and the steam would give all the phenomena 


from the metamorphism of the stratified rock 


into lava up to the ejection of the dust-cloud. 
The gradual incomin 
give us the geysers, the solfataras, and the 
mud baths; the sudden inrush would give 
us the mighty outbursts of Vesuvius, Kra- 
katoa, and Tarawera. 

3 (THE END.) 


UNCLE JEREMY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


By A. ConaN DOYLe, M.D., C.M., 
Author of “The Fate of the Evangeline,” “An Exciting Christmas Eoe,” etc, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


yn THURSTON was never a very ob- ! 
«) servant man, and I believe that 
before I had_been three days under his 
uncle’s roof I knew more of what was 
going on there than he did. My friend | 
was ardently devoted to chemistry, and 
spent his days happily among bis test- 
tubes and solutions, perfectly contented | 
so long as he had a congenial companion 
at hand to whom he could communicate 
his results. For myself, I have always 
ad a weakness for the study and analysis 
of haman character, and I found much 
that was interesting in the microcosm in 
vhich I lived. Indeed, I became so ab- 
sorbed in my observations that I fear my 
studies suffered _to a considerable extent. 
In the first’ place, I discovered beyond 
all doubt that the real master of Dunkel- 
thwaite was not Uncle Jeremy, but Uncle 
Jeremy’s amanuensis. My medical in- 
stinct told me that the absorbing love of 
poetry, which had been nothing more 
than a harmless eccentricity in the old 
man’s younger days, had now become a 
complete monomania, which filled his 
nind to the exclusion of every other sub- 
ject. Copperthorne, by humouring his 
ploser upon this one point until he 
made himself indispensable to him, 
had succeeded in gaining eomplete power 
over him in everything else. He managed 
is money matters and the affairs of the 
use unquestioned and uncontrolled. 
He had sense enough, however, to exert | 
lis authority so lightly that it galled no 
ne's neck, and therefore excited no oppo- 
sition. My friend, busy with his distilla- 
tions and analyses, was never allowed to 
tealise that he was really a nonenity in 
the establishment. ; 
have already expressed my convic- 
ten that though Copperthérne had some 
tender feeling for the governess, she by 
9 means favoured his addresses. After 
afew days I cameto think, however, that 
thre existed besides this unrequited 
fection some other link which bound 
Ihe Pair together. I have seen him more 
7740 once assume an air towards her 


+ 


which can only be described as one of 
authority. Two or three times also Ihad 
observed them pacing the lawn and con- 
versing earnestly in the early hours of 
the night. I could not guess what mutual 
understanding exist between them, 
and the mystery piqued my curiosity. 

It is proverbially easy to fall in love in 
a country house, but my nature has never 
been a sentimental one, and my judgment 


was not warped by any such feeling to- | 


wards Miss Wurrender. On the contrary, 
I set myself to study her as an entomolo- 
gist might a specimen, critically, but 
without bias. ith this object I used to 
arrange my studies in such a way as to 
be free at the times when she took the 
children out for exercise, so that we had 
many walks together, and I gained a 
deeper insight into her character than I 
should otherwise have done. 

She was fairly well read, and had a 
superficial acquaintance with several lan- 

uages, as well as a great natural taste 
or music. Underneath this veneer of 
culture, however, there was a great dash 
of the savage in her nature. In the 
course of her conversation she would 
every now and again drop some remark 
which would almost startle me by its 
rimitive reasoning, and by its disregard 
‘or the conventionalities of civilisation. 
I could hardly wonder at this, however, 
when I reflected that she had been a 
woman before she left the wild tribe 
which her father ruled. 

I remember one instance which struck 
me as particularly characteristic, in 
which her wild original habits suddenly 
asserted themselves. We were walking 
along the country road, talking of Ger- 
many, in which she had spent some 
months, when she suddenly stopped 


‘ short and laid her finger upon her hps. 


“Lend me your stick!” she said, in a 
whisper. I handed it to her, and at once, 
to my astonishment, she darted lightly 
and noiselessly through a gap in the 
hedge, and, bending her body, crept 
swiftly along under the shelter of a little 


of the water would | 


X71 


knoll. I was still looking after her in 
amazement, when a rabbit rose suddenly 
in front of her and scuttled away. She 
hurled the stick after it and struck it, but 
the creature made good its escape, though . 
trailing one leg behind it. 

She came back to me exultant and 
panting. “I saw it move among the 
grass,” she said. “I hit it.” 

“Yes, you hitit. You broke its leg,” I 


said, somewhat coldly. ios bs 
he little boy cried, 


“You hurt it,” t 
ruefully. 

“Poor little beast!” she exclaimed, 
with a sudden change in her whole 
manner. “I am_ sorry I harmed it.” 
| She seemed completely cast down by the 
incident, and spoke little during the 
remainder of our walk. For my own 
part I could not blame her much. It 
was evidently an outbreak of the old 
predatory instinct of the savage, though 
with a somewhat incongruous effect in 
the case of a fashionably dressed young 
lady on an English high road. 

John Thurston made me peep into her 
| private sitting-room one day when she 
iwas out. She had a thousand _ little 
'! Indian knickknacks there which showed 
that she had come well-laden from her 
native land. Her Oriental love for 
bright colours had exhibited itself in an 
amusing fashion. She had gone down 
to the market town and_bouglit nume- 
|rous sheets of pink and blue paper, and 

these she had pinned in patches over 

the sombre covering which had lined 
| the walls before. She had some tinsel 
‘ too, which she had put up in the most 
| conspicuous places. The ‘whole effect 
| was ludicrously tawdry and glaring, and 
‘ yet there seemed to me to be a touch of 

pathos in this attempt to reproduce the 
prilliance of the tropics in the cold 
English dwelling-house. 
uring the first few days of my visit 

the curious relationship which existed 
hetween Miss Warrender and the secre- 
tary had simply excited my curiosity, but 
as the wecks passed and i became more 
| interested in the beautiful Anglo-Indian 
a deeper and more personal feeling took 
possession:of me. puzzled my brains 
as to what tie could exist between them. 
Why was it that while she showed every 
symptom of being averse to his com- 
| pany during the day she should walk 
‘about with him alone after nightfall? 
! Could it be that the distaste which she 
showed for him before others was a blind 
‘to conceal her real feelings? Such a 
| supposition seemed to involve a depth of 
| dissimulation in her nature which ap- 
' peared to be incompatible with her frank 
_ eyes and clear-cut proud features. And 
' yet, what other hypothesis could account 
‘for the power whitch he most certainly 
i exercised over her? 
| This power showed itself in many ways, . 
‘ but was exerted so quietly and silently 
' that none but aclose observer could have 
known that it existed. I have seen him 
glance at her with a look so command- 
Ing, and, as it seemed to me, so menacing, 
that next moment I could hardly believe 
that his white impassive face could be 
|capable of so intense an expression. 
| When he looked at her in this manner 
she would wince and quiver as though 
she had been in physical pain. “ Deci- 
dedly,” I thought, “it is fear and not 
love which produces such effects.” 

I was so interested in the question that 
I spoke to my friend John about it. He 
was in his little laboratory at the time, 
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and’ was deeply immersed in a series of 
manipulations and distillations, which 
ended in the production of an evil-smell- 
ing gas, which set us both coughing and 
choking. I took advantage of our en- 
forced retreat into the fresh air to qu 
tion him upon one or two points on which 
I wanted information. 

“How long did you say that Miss 
Warrender had been with your uncle?” 
T asked. 

: John looked at me slyly, and shook his 
acid-stained finger. : 

“You seem to be wonderfully inte- 
rested about the daughter of the late 
lamented Achmet Genghis,” he said. 

“Who could help it?” I answered, 
frankly. ‘I think she is one of the most 
romantic characters I ever met.” 

“Take care of the studies, my boy,” 
John said, paternally. “This sort of 
thing doesn’t do before examinations.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” I remonstrated. 
“ Any one would think that I was in love 
with Miss Warrender to hear the way in 
which you talk. I look on her as an 
interesting psychological problem, no- 
thing more.” : 

“ Quite so—an interesting psychologi- 
cal problem, nothing more.” 

John seemed to have some of the 
vapours of the gas still hanging about 
his system, for his manner was decidedly 
irritating. 

“To revert to my original question,” I 
said. : “ How long has she been here?” 

- “ About ten weeks.” 
“ And Copperthorne?” 
“ Over two years.” 


“Do you imagine that they could have 
known each other before?” - pee 

“Impossible!” said John, with deci- 
sion. “She came from Germany. I saw 
the letter from the old merchant, in 
which he traced her previous life. Cop- 
| perthorne has always been in Yorkshire 
except for two years at Cambridge. He 
' had to leave the university under a cloud.” 

“What sort of a cloud tr 

“Don’t know,” John answered. “They 
kept it very quiet. I fancy Uncle 
Jeremy knows. He’s very fond of tak- 
ing rapscallions up and giving them 
what he calls another start. Some of 
them will give him a start some of these 
fine days.” 

“And so Copperthorne and Miss War- 
render were absolute strangers until the 
last few weeks?” 

“Quite so; and now I think we can go 
back and analyse the sediment.” : 

“Never mind the sediment,” I cried, 
detaining him. ‘“There’s more I want to 
talk to you about. If these two have 
only known each other for this short 
time, how has he managed to gain his 
power over her?” 

John stared at me open-eyed. 

“ His power ?” he said. 

“Yes, the power which he exercises 
over her.” 

“My dear Hugh,” my friend said, 
gravely, “I’m not in the habit of thus 
quoting Scripture, but there is one text 
which occurs irresistibly to my mind, and 
that is, that ‘Much learning hath made 


“Do you mean to say,” I cried, “that 


thee mad.’ You’ve been reading too hard.” | 


; you have never observed that there is 
some secret understanding between your 
uncle’s governess and his amanuensis!” 

‘ “Try bromide of potassium,” said John. 
“It's very soothing in twenty-grain 
doses.” . 

“Try a pair of spectacles,” I retorted, 
“you most certainly need them ;” with 
‘which parting shot I turned on my heel 
and went off in high dudgeon. I had not 
gone twenty yards down the gravel walk 
‘of the garden before I saw the very 

couple of whom we had just been speak- 
ing. They were some little way off, she 
leaning against the sundial, he standing 
in front of her and speaking earnestly, 
with occasional Aerky gesticulations. 
; With his tall, gaunt figure toweri 
above her, and the spasmodic motions o! 
| his long arms, he might have been some 
jgreat bat fluttering over a victim. I 
remember that that was the simile which 
rose in my mind at the time, heightened 
perhaps by the suggestion of shrinking 
and of fear which seemed to me to lie in 
every curve of her beautiful figure. 

The little picture was such an illustrs- 
tion of the text upon which I had been 
preaching, that I had half a mind togo 

ack to the laboratory and bring the in- 
credulous John out to witness it, Before 
I had time to come to a conclusion, how- 
ever, Copperthorne caught a glimpse of 
me, and turning away, he strolled slowly 
in the opposite direction into the shrub- 
bery, his companion walking by his side 
and cutting at the flowers as she passed 
with her sunshade. 

(To be continued.) 


A Koes BurcuEer. — For painting on tin mix your 
colours with varnish instead of oil, and lay them 
on thinly with a soft brush. 


J. L. WELLS.—We had a series of articles on Conjuring 
ranning through our eighth volume. 


BRaLPH).—How to become a member of the Young 
‘Men's Chi Association? Call in at 186, Aldera- 
gate Street and ask for a prospectus. 


B, H. B.—1. We do not allow “ pieces to be taken out 
of the Bor’s OWN PaPER to be sent to other papers 
as contributions for prizes.” 2. Our articles on birds 
and thelr eggs were in the second volume, now out 
of print. 


Movunt’s Bay.—Pour forty drops of essence of lemon 
on to half a pound of ground white sugar, and mix. 
Then add a quarter of a pound of tartaric acid and a 

juarter of a pound of carbonate of soda, and mix. 
rota the more you mix the better your sherbet will 


ANXIOUS ENQUIRER.—The first and second volumes 


are out of print. The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
volumes cost seven shillings and: sixpence each, the 
seventh velume costs elght shillings, and the first 
six parts of the eighth volume il cost you, un- 
bound, three shillings. 


B, I.—1. In cleaning brass use a little ammonia with 
the brickdust; or try some of the so-cal'ed ‘‘crystal” 
soaps, such as Brooks's. The quickest way of clean- 
ing is to dip it into a mixture of two parts of nitric 

id and one part of sulphuric acid, then to dip it 
into cold water, then to rub it with dry sawdust. 
2. For brass instruments you should use sweet oil 
and rottenstone. If they are very bad wash them 
first in strong soda and water, then dip them in 
asolution of one pert of sulphuric acid to twelve of 
water, and then polish with the ofl and rottenstone. 
ie course the acid should be kept in an earthenware 
jar. 

. T. J.—If you apply to the Government Emigration 
Office at 81, Broadway, Westminster, you will have 
the papers sent to you. 

G._M. Y. C.—Yon will find an article on “ Model 
Yacht Clubs, and how to manage them,” in the part 
for April, 1884. 

A Love B. 0. P.—Providiog a yacht is within the 
Mmeasurement there is no restriction on the material 
of which she is built. 


Correspondence. 


8. G. M.—The staff of an Indian mail steamer may be 
taken as consisting of a commander, five officers, a 
surgeon, a carpenter, a boatswain, three quarter- 
masters, six engineers, a purser, clerk, head steward, 
twenty-two stewards, two stewardesses, cook, baker, 
butcher, pantryman, storekeeper, and barman. All 
these would be Europeans, and the natives would 
number about one hundred and twenty-six, forty- 
three of them being lascars, and forty-nine coal- 
trimmers, 


A. L.—The- present dress of the beofeaters at the 
Tower was “invented” in 1858. It is not the old 
costume, but a modification of it. 


T. EGERTON.—1. Puff-balls generally grow as big as 
yoor fist, but there is a record—American, of course 
—of one that was sixty-four inches in diameter. 
2. Boletus has pores inatead of gills, and when broken 
the yellow discolours to blue almost immediately. 


8, 8. T.—The “golden verses” of Pythagoras are— 


“ Ne’er suffer sleep thine eyes to close 

Before thy mind hath run 

Oer every. act, and thought, and word, 
From dawn to set of sun ; 

For wrong take shame, but grateful feel 
It just thy course hath ns 

Such effort day by day renewed 
‘Will ward thy soul from sin.” 


‘They are sometimes attributed to Eplearmcs, eome- 
times to Empedocles, but they are quite good enough 
and old enough for Pythagoras. 

W. A. Paporrr.—In a four-masted ship you have two 
mainmasts, and you double the sails on the main- 
mast and stays when calculating the canvas. Ag all 
the sails of a ship are never set at once it is impos- 
sible to answer such a question, See our sajl plans, 
and work it out for yourself. The ship carry 
most sail with a beam or quartering wind. - 

G. CozENS.—Get the best glue you can. It does not 
matter what the tradesmen it; it is probably all 
the same. : . 

E. G. H.—Vaseline will make the hair grow. Give the 
cat's back a regular rubbing with it. 

PORCELAIN PAINTER.—If you paint on china in ordi- 
nary water-colonrs, you must varnish the picture if 
you are going to wash it; but the usual plan is 


to Fant in Epectal colours and have them burnt in, 
aa described in our articles on Porcelain Painting. 


J.C. B,—The deepest lake on the American continent 
ie said to be Crater Lake, in Oregon, which Is two 
thousand feet deep. The water is nine hundred bo 
below the ridge of the old crater. The bottom 
the lake is flat with the exception of two lare 
cones, one of eight hundred, the other of twelre 

hundred feet high. 


AN INTENDED PHOTOGRAPHER.—1. There is no need 
to be apprenticed ; you can teach yourself from our 
articles in the last volume, and the rest is merely 

ractice. A few lessons would help you, of course. 

e London Stereoscopic Company give such lessons. 

2. It would not suit the firm you mention to issue ® 

bad Photograph. ‘The excellence is due to first-rate 

instruments and manipulation. 3. You can learn 

shorthand from a book; but if you learn from ® 
master the progress is quicker. 

Ixquisttive YounGstsR.—The Begam’s Fortune. 
originally published in the “‘ Leisure Hour,” is now 
issued in book form by Messrs. Sampson Low and. 
You can get it for a shilling. 

H. C. WALKER. —1.There is no cheap book. Yoo 
should get one secondhand. 2 All such questions 
of nationality can be settled supposing ourself in . 
foreign port and in trouble. To which cons 
would you apply for assistance? 

T. H. BLAND.—Johore is in the Malay peninsula, jos 
‘north of Singapore. 

8. P. G.—Three tons of lead to a cubic foot is not cor 
rect. It should have been a cubic foot of lest 
-weighs a third of a ton, the actual weight being 
6cwt, 401b, nearly. 

InpUsTRIOUS.—Get your information direct from the 
superintendent of the Clearing House. 


REX.—You can get the part sent direct from us, por” 
age included, for eizhtpence, or your bookseller a> 
get it for you at the published price. 


Epoar.—‘The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” was in 
the fourth volume. It began in October, 1831, and 
ran for six months, 

A. E. DRorrr.—The t; 
cement. You buy 
bicycle shop. 

J.B, ARTIST.—Messrs. Winsor and Newton, of Rath 
Done Place, have a handbook op crayon drawing. 
and they also supply materials. 
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A DOG WITH A 
BAD NAME. 


By TALsot BAINES REED, 
Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend 
Smith,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
__AN OFFICIAL REPORT. 
‘ARFE, on the return of 
WO the skating party to 
Wildtree, found himself the 
hero of the hour. 
* Whether the risk he ran 
in reseuing his old school- 
fellow from his icy bath 
‘had been great or small, 
it had resulted in saving 
Jeffreys’ life, and that was 
i cient to make a 
hero of him. Perey, easily 
impressed by the daring of 
any one else, and quite 


“This Is Mr. Jeffreys, whose life your son saved.” 
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overlooking his own share in the rescue, 
was loud in his praises. 

“ How jolly proud you must feel!” said 
he. “I know I should if I’d saved a fel- 
low’s life. That’s never my luck !” 

“You lent a hand,” said Scarfe, with 
the complacency of one who can afford to 
be modest. 

And, to do Scarfe justice, until he heard 
himself credited with the lion’s share of 
the rescue he had been a little doubtful 
in his own mind as to how much of it he 
might justly claim. 

“Oh,” said Percy, “a lot Idid! You 
might as well say Raby lent a hand by 
lending Jeff her shaw.” 

“T was the cause of it all,” said Raby. 
“But you forget dear old Julius; I’m 
sure he lent a hand.” 

“The dog was rather in the way than 
otherwise,” said Scarfe ; “ dogs always are 
on the ice.” 

Jeffreys as he walked silently beside 
them could afford to smile at this last 
remark. But in other respects he found 
little cause for smiling. He was not yet 
a purified being, and even the peril he 
had been in had not cast out the fires of 

ride and temper that lurked within 
im. 

It now stung him with an unspeakable 
misery to find that he was supposed to 
owe his life to one whom he so thoroughly 
mistrusted and dreaded as Scarfe. He 
persuaded himself that it was all a delu- 
sion—that he could easily have extricated 
himself without anybody’s aid but that 
of the faithful Julius; that Scarfe had 
run absolutely no risk in crawling out to 
him on the ladder. That, in short, he 
owed him nothing—if, indeed, he did not 
owe him resentment for allowing himself 
to be credited with a service which he 
had no right to claim. 

Ungrateful and unreasonable, you will 
say, and certainly not betokening a 

roper spirit in one so recently in great 
Hanged Jeffreys, as he walked moodily 
along, was neither in a grateful nor rea- 
sonable mood, nor did he feel chastened 
in spirit ; and that being so, he was too 
honest to pretend to be what he was not. 

To any one less interested, there was 
something amusing in the manner in 
which Scarfe took his new and unex- 
pected glory. 

At first he seemed to regard it doubt- 
fully, and combated it by one or two 

lest protestations. Then, becoming 
more used to the idea, it pleased him to 
talk a little about the adventure and 
encourage the others to recall the scene. 
After that it seemed natural to him to 
be a little languid and done-up by his 
exertions, and, as a hero, to establish a 
claim on Raby’s admiration. And finally, 
being quite convinced he was a hero o! 
the first water, he regarded Jeffreys with 
condescension, and felt a little surprise 
that he should remain both silent and, 
apparently, disdainful. 

‘hus they reached Wildtree. 

A vague rumour of the adventure had 
already arrived before them. Mrs. Rim- 
bolt, from a lofty mound in the park 
which commanded a distant view of the 
lake, had with a ftield-glass perceived 
what seemed to her to be a stretcher 
‘being rapidly conveyed across the ice. 
That was enough for her. It could mean 
nothing else than that Percy had perished 
in an icy grave, and with that conviction 
she rushed back to the house and 
given an alarm. Walker and Appleby 
were turned out to search, the horses 


were put into the family coach, Mr. Rim- 
bolt, absent somewhere in the grounds, 
was hunted for, Mrs. Scarfe was aroused 
from an invalid’s afternoon slumber, and 
Mrs. Rimbolt, herself arrayed—whether 
intentionally or by chance—in a black 
cloak and bonnet, was awaiting the car- 
riage hysterically on the doorstep, when 
the skating party, headed by Percy, 
strolled gaily up the drive. 

“Hullo, ma! where are you off to—to 
a funeral? Look here, 1 say, we've had 
no end of a go, down on the ice! Poor 
old Jeff fell in, a regular cropper, and 
nearly got drowned, only we got a ladder, 
and old Scarfe here, like a plucky cha 
as he is, went and forked him out! It 
was a squeak, I can tell you, for old Jeff 
was as cold as anything when he got 
landed, and chattering like a bag of bones. 
Weren’t you, Jeff —where is he?” 


Jetireys had not awaited the end of | 


this graphic narrative, but secking his 


own room had shyt himself in and flung | 


himself on his chair in about as miserable 
a frame of mind as he had ever been in. 

He was soaked through and still half- 
numb with cold. Raby’s shaw], which he 
had used as a muff to coax back the cir- 
culation to his hands, was soaked too. 
He had lost a boot in the water, and the 
makeshift sandal which he had con- 
structed to enable him to walk home had 
cut his foot and lamed him. But he cared 
for none of these things ; nor did Percy's 
lavish applause of Scarfe, or Raby’s 
assent to it, much afflict him. What did 
it matter to him? 

But what had goaded him beyond all 
bearing was the look of complacent con- 
descension on Scarfe’s face when he said 
in an aside, as they came in view of 
Wildtree, 

“Tin not sorry we went on this ex- 
pedition, Jeff.” 

“My name is Jeffreys,” he had ans- 
wered, in a voice which he could hardly 
command to steadiness. 

poor fellow!” had been the forgiving 
reply. : 

ow long Jeffreys sat brooding on his 
chair that afternoon he could not tell. 


It was getting dark when Walker 
knocked at the door and entered with a 
tray. 


“So you’ve had a ducking, Mr. Jef- 
reys,” he began ; “ wonderful cold in the 
lake, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was, Walker, but if you don’t 
object I prefer to warm myself alone.” 

“That's not the way to warm yourself, 


sitting there in your wet things, shiver- | 


ing enough to shake the house. 
don’t you go to bed ?” 
“So I shall in due time.” 


Why 


“It's a good job there’s others to look : 


after you besides yourself,” said Walker, 
“or else you'd not have seen this cup of 
hot tea and these cutlets.” 

“Tt’s've 
it,” said Jeffreys. 

“ But it’s not Mrs. Spigot,” said Walker, 
with a chuckle; “she'd have sent you 
something stronger than hot tea if it was 
left to her. No, sir, this tea comes 
straight from the silver urn.” 

“Mrs. Rimbolt, I suppose, then. I'm 
much obliged to her.” 

“You're all astray with your guessing 
to-day, Mr. Jeffreys,” said the butler. 
“Tt was Miss Raby sent it. ‘Walker, 
says she, ‘you ought to see Mr. Jeffreys 

ets some dry things, he has been in the 
lake,’ says she, ‘and doesn’t know how 
to take care of himself; he’s sure to 


kind of Mrs. Spigot to send 


forget to get anything to eat till he’s 
reminded,’ says she. So you'd better 
mind yourself, Mr. Jeffreys. Ive lit a 
fire in youy bedrcom and put some dry 
things there. But if you take my advice 
you'll get between the blankets when 
you've had this.” 

“Thanks, very much, Walker,” said 
Jeffreys, with a warm glow already 
reviving him. “It is most kind of Miss 
Atherton.” “ 

“It's like her, that’s what it is,” said 
Walker. “She’s always kind to us on 
the staff. You see, sir, being here herself 
in a kind of way—” 

“Yes; don’t you think the cutlets are 
getting cold, Walker? I think I'll have 
them in the bedroom beside the fire. 
Thank you for bringing them up.” 

Jetireys really did enjoy that meal. 
It was not so much that he was hungry 
and cold, or that the iire and dry clothes 
‘were a refreshing accompaniment, or 
that the tea and cutlets were excellent. 
All these, no doubt, contributed to the 
contentment with which he partook of 
them, but a still greater relish was in 
Walker's words and the little history 
they involved. So he ate and was com- 
forted, and for a time even forgot Scarfe. 

Then, feeling disinclined for early bed 
he went down to the library and resumed 
his work there as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 4 

Downstairs, meanwhile, a very different 
scene was being enacted. 

Mrs. Rimbolt, in the revulsion of dis- 
covering that her son was not dead, and 
had not even been in the water, began to 
feel herself badly used, and evinced a 
decided readiness to blame somebody for 
the fright she had had. 

As Raby was beforehand with her in 
blaming herself, the wind was taken out 
of Mrs. Rimbolt’s sails in that quarter, 
even had she been disposed to let out in 
|that direction. But it was so much 
more convenient and natural to blame 
Jeffreys, that the good lady was never 
in a moment's doubt on the subject. 

“ How excessively careless of him,” said 
she; “the very one of the party, too, 
whom we expected to keep it out of dan- 
ger. It isa mercy every one of you was 
not drowned.” r 

“Tt’s a mercy he wasn’t drowned him- 
self,” said Percy ; ‘so he would have been 
if it hadn’t been for Scarfe.” 

“Tt was a very noble thing of Mr. 
Scarfe,” said Mrs. Rimbolt. “I’m sure, 
Louisa, my dear, you must be proud of 
your boy.” 

“He jolly well deserves a Royal 
Humane medal; and I mean to write 
and get him one.” 

“Don’t be a young duffer,” said the 
hero, by no means displeased at the 
threat ; “they would laugh at the no- 


tion. 

“Would they? If they didn’t give you 
one we'd make them laugh on the wrong 
‘side of their faces. know that! 

' yeplied the boy. 

._ “You know, auntie, it was I broke the 
jice,” said Raby. ‘“ My. Jeffreys did nob 
| come to that part till he heard it. crack. 

| ©That is the ridiculously foolish part 
‘of it; he might have known that he 
ought to keep off it when he heard it 
ierack. Any sensible person would.” 

| “Perhaps,” said Raby, colouring, “he 
, imagined I was in danger.” 

| “You are a foolish child, Raby, to talk 
: such nonsense, and should be thankful it 
| was not you who fell in. I hope, Mr. 
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Scarfe,” added she, “that Mr, Jeffreys is 
grateful to you for your heroic service to 
him.” 

“There is nothing to be grateful for,” 
said Scarfe, in an off-hand way ;“ indeed I 
ann afraid Jeffreys is rather offended with 


me for what 1 have done than other- | 


wise.” 

“He could not be so base, my boy, 
gad his mother, “when he owes you his 
ife, 

“ After all,” snid Scarfe, with interesting 
resignation, “it really does not matter. 
AllT know is, if it were all to happen 
ak again I should do just the same 
thing.” 

With which noble sentiment the hero 
was borne off to his room, where a hot 
bath, warm clothing, a rousing fire, and 
steaming cordials somewhat consoled him 
for his self-sacriticing exertions. 

After dinner Mrs. Rimbolt could not 
resist the gratification of seeing honour 
done to her guest by the object of -his 
devotion ; @ project which was the more 
easy of accomplishment as Mr. Rimbolt 
was from home on that particular even- 
ing. 

Jeffreys, just beginning to recover him- 
self by the aid of a little hard work, was 
petritied by Walker's announcement that 
“the mistress desired that Mr. Jeffreys 
would step into the drawing-room.” 

His good breeding was sorely taxed to 
findanexcuse He was indisposed, cer- 
tainly; but if he could work in the 
library he could bow and scrape in the 
drawing-room. Mr. Rimbolt, too, was 
away, and to insult his lady in his absence 
seemed both cowardly and mean. 

“Til come presently,” said he to 
Walker ; and nerved himself desperately 
for the ordeal. 

For he knew what was coming, and was 
resolved on the part he would play. 
Whatever he ought to feel, he knew exactly 
what he did feel ; and he was determined 
he would not be hypocrite enough to 
pretend any thing more. 

Whereupon he walked defiantly forth 
and opened the drawing-room door, this 
time without knocking. 

“Mr. Jeffreys,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, feel- 
ing that the present was an “occasion,” 
and worked up accordingly, “I have sent 
for you as I have no doubt you will wish 
to express to Mrs. Scarfe the feelings you 
entertain with regard to her son's brave 
conduct on the ice to-day.” 

“Hear, hear, ma!” cried the irreverent 
Perey, with mock-heroic applause. “I 
beg leave to second that.” 

“Percy, be silent, sir! Louisa, my 
dear, this is Mr. Jeffreys, whose life your 
son saved.” 

Mrs. Scarfe pat up her glasses and in- 
clined her bi languidly in response to 
Jeffreys’ stiff bow. 

An awkward silence ensued—so awk- 
ward that Percy began to whistle. Mrs. 
Rimbolt, having made a wrong start, had 
not the tact to mend matters. 

“Mrs. Scarfe would be interested to 
hear, Mr. Jeffreys,” said she, after a 
minute or two, “ your impressions of the 
nceident.” 

“The only impression I had,” said 
Jeffreys, solemnly—and he too was 
worked up, and the master of his ner- 
eae “was that the water was very 
cold, 

Percy greeted this with a boisterous 
Iaugh which his mother instantly re- 

uked. 

“Surely, Mr. Jeffreys,” said she. se- 


” 
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verely, “this is hardiy an occasion for a 
joke!” 

“It was no joke,” replied he, with dis- 
mal emphasis. 

Again Percy enjoyed the sport. 

“T should rather think it wasn’t by 
looks of you when you were fished out !” 
said he ; “ you were as blue as salmon !” 

“Percy, cease your vulgar talk in this 
room, please!” said Mrs. Rimbolt, whose 
equanimity was beginning to evaporate. 
“ Mr. Jeffreys, as we are not likely to be 
amused by your levity—” 

“Excuse me, madam, I am quite} 
serious,” said Jefireys, on whom the 
apparent jocularity of his last remark | 
had suddenly dawned ; “I had no inten- 
tion of being rude, or treating your 
question as a joke.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, slightly 
appeased in the rospect of gaining her 
object, “when I tell you Mrs. Scarfe 
is kind enough to desire to hear about | 
the accident from your own lips, perhaps 
your good manners will permit you to} 
tell her about it.” 

“Get upon the chair and give us a 
speech, Jeff,” said the irrepressible Percy ; | 
“that’s what ma wants.” 

Jeffreys proceeded to give his version 
of the affair, distributing the credit of 
his rescue in the order in which he con- 
sidered it to be due, and greatly dis- 
appointing both Mrs. Rimbolt and her 
pest by his evident blindness to the 
heroism of Scarfe. He acknowledged 
warmly Percy’s readiness to come to his 
help, and his promptitude in going for 
the ladder, and he did full justice to 
Julius’s share in the affair. As to Scarfe’s 
part, he stated just what had happened 
without emotion and without effusive- 
ness. 

He despised himself for feeling so chilly 
on the subject, and would have bean glad 
for Mrs. Scarfe’s sake had he felt more 
warmly his obligations to her son. But 
he spoke as he felt. 

“You have had a narrow escape from 
a watery grave,” said Mrs. Scarfe, anxious 
to sum up in the hero’s favour, “and my 
son, I am sure, is thankful to have been 
the means of saving your life.” 

Jeffreys bowed. “1 am glad he escaped 
falling in,” said he. 

“He had no thought of himself, I am} 
sure,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, severely, “and 
claims no thanks beyond that of his good 
conscience.” 

“We're going to get him a Royal 
Humane incdake Jetf,” added Perey; “aj 
lot of fellows get it for a good deal 
less.” 

“T hope he may get one,” said Jeflreys. 
“You and Julius should have one too. 
thank you all.” 

This was all that could be extracted 
from this graceless young man, and the 
unsatisfactory interview was shortly 
afterwards terminated by Mrs. Rimbolt | 
requesting him to go and tell Walker to 
bring some more coals for the fire. 

His conduct was freely discussed when 
he was gone. Mrs. Rimbolt looked upon 
it as a slight put upon herself, and was 
proportionately wrathful. Mrs. Scarfe, 
more amiable, imagined that it was use- 
less to look for gratitude amon, sons 
of Jeffreys’ class in life. Scarfe himself j 
said that, from what he knew of Jefireys, 
he would have been surprised had he 
shown himself possessed of any good 
feelings. Percy, considerably puzzled, 
suggested that he was “chawed up with 
} iedluek ine.” And Paby, still more per- 


the 


j him. 


plexed, said nothing, and hardly knew 
what to think. 

The next day, as Scarfe was smoking 
in the park, Jetireys overtook him. A 
night’s rest had a good deal softened the 
librarian’s spirit. He was ashamed of 
himself for not having done his rescuer 
common justice, and had followed him 
now to tell him as much. 

“Scarfe,” said he, “you will have con- 
sidered I was ungrateful yesterday.” 

“You were just what [ expected you 
would be.” 

“T am sorry,” said Jeffreys, beginning 
to fecl he had better far have said no- 
thing, yet resolved, now he had begun, 
to go through with it; “and I wish to 
thank you now.” 

Scarte laughed. 

“It is I should be grateful for this con- 
descension,” said he, sneeringly. “So 
disinterested, too.” 

“What do you mean? How could it 
be otherwise ?” 

“You have a short memory, Cad Jef- 
freys. Possibly you have forgotten a 
little event that happened at Bolsover?” 

“T have not forgotten it.” 

“T dare say you have not thought it 
worth while to mention it to your em- 
ployer, Mr. Rimbolt.” 

“T have not mentioned it.” 

“Quite so. That is what I mean when 
I say it is disinterested in you to come 
and make friends with me.” 

“That is false,” said Jeffreys, glowing. 
“T neither want nor expect that.” 

“Kind again. At the same time you 
are not particularly anxious that people 
here should hear the tragical history of 
young Forrester?” 

“For henven’s sake be silent, Scarfe,” 
said Jeffreys, to whom the mention of the 
name after so many months came like a 
blow. “I cannot bear it.” 

Scarfe laughed. 

parently not. All I want to say is 
that I believe less in your gratitude than 
in your fear, and you can spare yourself 
the trouble of keeping up that farce.” 

“Tam not afraid of you,” said Jetireys, 
drawing himself up. “Of my own con- 
science [ am ; and of the memory of poor 
young Forrester—” 

“Hold your tongue. Ihave no wish to 
hear my friend’s name on your lips.” 

Jetireys turned to go. 

“Look here,” said Scarfe, calling him 
back, “I want to say one word. I am 
sutticiently interested in Percy Rimbolt 
to dislike the influence you use upon 

Your influence upon young boys 
is not to be trusted, and y warn you to let 
Percyalone. You are doing him no good 
as it is.” 

“Ts that all you want to say?” said 
Jeffreys. 

“No. I_have my own reasons_ for 
choosing that you cease to offend Miss 
Atherton by your attentions. You are 
ag fit companion for her; and she and 


Jeffreys turned on his heel, and did not 
hear the end of the sentence. He mar- 
velled at himself that he had not struck 
the fellow contemptuously to the ground ; 
and he absolutely smiled in the midst of 


‘his misery at the idea of Scarfe taking 


upon himself the moral upbringing of 
Perey and the protectorship of Raby ! 
In the midst of these reflections he 


| became aware of the presence of Raby in 


the walk in front of him. 
The rencontre was unexpected on both 
sides, and promised to be embarrassing 
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for Jetireys. 
reseue, 

“Mr. Jeffreys,” said she, holding out 
her hand, “I do hope you are none the 
worse for yesterday. [was greatly afraid 
you would catch cold.” 

“You took the kindest possible way of 
preventing it,” said Jeffreys. “I never 
enjoyed a meal as much as the one 


Raby, however, came to the 


Walker brought me yesterday, and I 
thank the kind sender.” 
Raby blushed. 


said Jetireys. “It was somebody else 
isked his life for me, and I know you 
despise me for appearing so churlish 
about it.” 

“I was very sorry indeed fer you in 
the drawing-room last night.” 

“I deserved no sympathy.” 

“T fancied you might have gushed a 
little when you saw how much auntie’s 
heart and Mrs. Scarfe’s were set on it. It 

would not have hurt you.” 

“Tecannot gush, Miss Atherton ; but I 
can value your kindness to me, and I do.” 

Raby smiled one of her pleasantest 
smiles. 

“T wish I had half your honesty, Mr. 
Jetireys. Iam always pretending to be 
something here which I am not, and I get 
sick of it. I wish I was a man.” 

“Why? Is honesty confined to the 
male sex ?” 

“No; I suppose we can be honest too. 
But if Iwasa man I could go and be of 
some use somewhere ; I'm no good to any- 
body here.” 

Jeffreys coloured up furiously, and 
looked as if he would run from the spot. 
Then, apparently thinking better of it, 
he looked down at her and said, “ Excuse 
me, you are.” 

They walked on a little in silence, then 
Raby said, 

“T was ‘so glad, Mr. Jeffreys, you 
Managed Percy so well about that smok- 
ing yesterday ; and how well he took it !” 

SO course. He's a gentleman anda 

fine fellow.” 
_ “He forgets how much older Mr. Scarfe 
is than he, and he imagines it is a fine 
thing to do whatever others do. But I 
think it is such a pity he should waste so 
much time as he does now in the billiard- 
room and over the tire. Don’t you think 
it is bad for him?” 

“Ido. The day on the ice yesterday 
made a new man of him.” 

“Do try to corx him out, Mr. Jeffreys, 
you always do him good; and you may 
he able to pull him up now before he be- 

comes an idler.” ¥ 

“T promise you I willdo what T can. 

He ought to be my brother and not 
my cousin,” said Raby, “I feei so jealous 
on his account.” : 

. He is fortunate—may I say sol—in 
his cousin. Here is Mr. Rimbolt.” 
Mr. Rimbolt had papers in his hand, 
and looked rather anxious. A 
by, with a daughter's instinct, rushed 
to him, 
1 a Unele, have you news from the war 4 
Sanything wrong?” 
Pee othing wrong,” said her uncle, reas- 
furingly ; “I brought you this paper to 
a ce It reports that there has been an 
hae nter with the Afghans near Konda: 
aide Piatt complete success on the British 


ticulars are expected almost immediately. ' 


I have telegraphed to town to get the 
earliest possible details. Meanwhile, 
Raby, don’t alarm yourself unduly. 

“T won't, uncle ; but where exactly was 
the battle?” 

“You will see the names mentioned in 
the telegram. Jett: can show you the 
exact spot in the atlas; we were looking 
at it the other evening.” . 

Jettreys thankfully accepted the task. 
He and Raby spent an hour over the map 
talking of the absent soldier, and trying, 
the one to conceal, the other to allay the 
anxiety which the incomplete telegram 
had aroused. 


At the end of the hour Scarfe walked , 


into the library. His face darkened as 
he saw the two who sat there. 

“Miss Atherton,” said he, looking not 
at her but at Jeffreys, “have you for- 
gorten we were to have a ride this morn- 
ing 

“Tam so sorry. Mr. Scarfe, but I have 
a headache, and don’t feel as if I could 
ride to-day. You will excuse me, won't 
you?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Scarfe; “don’t 
you think a turn in the park will do_you 
good? May I have the pleasure of es- 
corting you?” 

Raby said, “ Thank you.” She was very 

sorry to disappoint any one, and had no 
valid excuse against a walk. 
Miss Atherton,” said Scarfe, when 
they had gone some distance, chatting on 
indifferent topics, “I am anxious just to 
say a word to you, not in my own inte- 
rest at all, but your own. Will you forgive 
me if I dot” 


“What is it?” said Raby, mystified. 

“T wish to put you on your guard 
against: Jeffreys, who, I see, presumes on 
his position here to aunoy you. Youmay 
not perhaps know, Miss Atherton, that 
not two years ago—” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Scarfe,” said Raby, 
quietly, stopping in her walk, “I hate 
talking of people behind their backs. 
‘Mr. Jeffreys has never annoyed me; he 
has been kind to me. Shall we talk of 
something else?” 

“Certainly.” said Scarfe, startled at 
her decided tone. He had laid his plan 
fora little revelation, and it disconcerted 
pin to see it knocked on the head like 
this. 

However, just then he was not in the 
humour for making himself obnoxious to 
Miss Atherton, of whom, being a suscep- 
tible youth, he was decidedly enamoured. 
It was a deprivation certainly to find his 
| tongue thus unexpectedly tied with re- 

gard to Jeffreys, of whose stay at Will- 
tree he had calculated on making very 
short work. 

The one comfort was that there was 
little enough danger of her seeing in the 
ill-favoured Bolsover cad anything which 
need make him—Scarfe—jealous. Doubt 
less she took a romantic interest in this 

‘librarian, many girls have whims of that 
sort. But the idea of her preferring him to 
the smart Oxford hero was preposterous. 

Jettreys would still believe in the swont 
, of Damocles which hung above him, and 
‘the time might come when Raby would 

cease to stand between him and his 
| Nemesis. 


i (To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” “ The Boy Captain,” etc., ete, 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE AERONEF AT FULL SPEED. 


F ever Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans | 


But any attempt to have done so would 


despaired of escaping from the Alba- | have been. simply committing suicide. 
tross it was during the two days that, To jump from an express going sixty 


followed. 


comparatively trifling loss. Par- , 


had nade up their minds to get away. 


It may be that Robur con- 
sidered it more difficult to keep a watch 
on his prisoners while he was crossing | 
Europe, and he certainly knew that they 


miles an hour is to risk your life, but 
jump from a machine going one hun¢ 
and twenty miles an hour would be to 
seek your death, 

And it was at this speed, the greatest 


, 
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that could be given to her, that the Alba- 
tross tore along. Her speed exceeded 
that of the swallow, which is one hun- 
dred and twelve miles an hour. 

At first the wind was in the north-east. 
and the Albatross had it fair, her general 
course being a westerly one. But the 
wind began to drop, and it soon became 
impossible for the colleagues to remain 
on the deck without having their breath 
taken away by the rapidity of the flight. 
And on one occasion they would have 
been blown overboard if they had nct 
been dashed up against the deck-house 
by the pressure of the wind. 

Luckily the steersman saw them 
through the windows of his cage, and 
by the electric bell gave the alarm to the 
men in the fore-cabin. Four of them 
came aft, creeping along the deck. 

Those who have been at sea, beating to 
windward in half a gale of wind, will 
understand what the iprossiire was like. 
Only here it was the Albatross that by 
her “ancomparabile speed made her own 
wind, 

To allow Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans to get back to their cabin the 
speed had to be reduced. Inside the deck- 
houses the Albatross bore with her a per- 
iectly breathable atmosphere. 

To stand such driving the strength of 
the apparatus must have been prodigious. 
The propellers spun round so swiftly 
that they seemed immovable, and it was 
with irresistible penetrative power that 
they screwed themselves through the air. 

The last town that had been noticed 
was Astrakhan, situated at the north end 
of the Caspian Sea. The Star of the 
Desert—it must have been a poet who so 
called it—has now sunk from the first 
rank to the fifth or sixth. A momentary 
glance was afforded at its old walls, with 
their useless battlements, the ancient 
towers in the centre of the city, the 
mosques and modern churches, the cathe- 
‘ral with its five domes, gilded and 
dotted with stars as if it were a piece of 
the sky, as they rose from the bank of 
the Volga, which here, as it joins the 
sea, is over a mile in width. 

Thenceforward the flight of the Alba- 
tross became quite a race through the 
heights of the sky, as if she had been 
harnessed to one of those fabulous hippo- 
gviis which cleared a league at every 
sweep of the wing. 

At ten o'clock in the morning of the 
4th of July the aeronef, heading north- 
west, followed for a little the valley of 
the Vol The steppes of the Don: and 
the Ural stretched away on each side of 
the river. Even if it had been possible 
to get a glimpse of these vast territories 
there would have been no time to count 
the towns and villages. In the evening 
the aeronef over Moscow without 
xtluting the flag on the Kremlin. In ten 
hours she had covered the twelve hundred 
‘niles which separate Astrakhan from the 
ancient cay ital of all the Russias. 

From Moscow to St. Petersburg the 
railway line measures about seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles. This was but a 
half-day’s journey, and the Albatross, as 
punctual as the mail, reached St. Peters- 
purg and the banks of the Neva at two 
clock in the morning. 

Then came the Gulf of Finland, the 
Archipelago of Abo, the Baltic, Sweden 
in the latitude of Stockholm, and Nor- 
way in the latitude of Christiania. Ten 
hours only for these twelve hundred 
tuiles! Verily it might be thought that 


no human power would henceforth be 
able to check the speed of the Albatro 
and as if the resultant of her force o: 
projection and the attraction of the 
earth would maintain her in an unvary- 
ing trajectar round the globe. 

ut she did stop nevertheless, and that 
was over the famous fall of the Rjukanfos 
in Norway. Gousta, whose summit domi- 
nates this wonderful region of Telle- 
marken, stood in the west like a gigantic 


barrier apparently impassable. And 
when the Albatross resumed her journey 
at full speed her head had been turned to 
the south. 


And during this extraordinary flight 
what was Frycollin doing? Frycollin 
remained silent in a corner of his cabin, | 
sleeping as well as he could except at} 


meal times. 


“The lamps of the Albatross were turned on.” 


company—and amused himself at his 
expense. 

Eh! eh! my boy!” said he. “So you 
are not crying any more? Perhaps it 
hurt you too much? That two hours’ 
hanging cured you of it! At our present 
rate, what a splendid air-bath you might 
have for your rheumatics !” 

“It seems to me we shall soon go to 
pieces !” 

“Perhaps so ; but we shall go so fast 
we shan’t have time to fall! That is 
some comfort !” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T do.” 

To tell the truth, and not to exaggerate 
like Tapage, it was only reasonable that 
owing to the excessive speed the work of 
the suspensory screws should be some- 
what lessened. The Albatross glided on 


Tapage ‘then favoured him with his | its bed of air like a Congreve rocket. 
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“And shall we last long like that?” 
asked Frycollin. 

“Long? Oh, no; only as long as we 
live!” 
“Oh!” said the negro, beginning his 


lamentations. 

“Take care, Fry, take care! for, as 
they say in my country, the master may 
send you to the seesaw !” 

And Frycollin gulped down his sobs as 
he gulped down the meat which, in 
double doses, he was hastily swallowing. 

Meanwhile Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans, who were not men to waste time 
in wrangling when nothing could come of 
it, agreed upon doing something. It was 
evident that escape was not to be thought 
ot. But it it was impossible for them to 
again set foot on the terrestrial globe, 
could they not make known to its in- 
habitants what had become of them since 
their disappearance, and tell them by 
whom they had been carried off, and 
provoke—how was not very clear—some 
audacious attempt on the part of their 
friends to rescue them from Robur ? 

Communicate? But how? 

Should they follow the example of 
sailors in distress and enclose in a bottle 
a document giving the place of ship- 
wreck and throw it into the sea ? 

But here the sea was the atmosphere. 
The bottle would not swim. "And if it 
did not fall on somebody and erack his 
skull it might never be found. 


occurred to Uncle Prudent. He took 
| snuff, as we know, and we may pardon 
| this fault in an American, who might do 
worse. And as a snutt-taker he possessed 
| a snuffi-box, which was now empty. This 
box was made of aluminium. If it was 
| thrown overboard any honest citizen that 
‘found it would pick it up, and, being an 
honest citizen, he could take it to the 
police office, and there they would open it 
and discover from the document what 
| had become of the two victims of Robur 
| the Conqueror ! 
} And this is what was done. The note 
was short, but it told all, and it gave the 
address of the Weldon Institute, with a 
request that it might be forwarded. Then 
| Uncle Prudent folded up the note, shut it 
‘in the box, and bound the box round with 
a piece of worsted so as to keep it from 
opening as it fell. And then all that had 
to be done was to wait for a favourable 
opportunity. 
During this marvellous flight over 
Europe it was not an easy thing to leave 
the cabin and creep along the deck At the 


risk of being suddenly and_ secretly | 


blown away, and it would not do for the 
snuff-box to fall into the sea or a gulf or 
a lake or a watercourse, for it would then 
perhaps be lost. 
not impossible that. the colleagues might 
in this way get into communication with 
the habitable globe. . 

|. It was then growing daylight, and it 


“Away from the others. 


The colleagues were about to sacrifice | seemed as though it would be better to 


one of the bottles on board when an idea | wait for the nigut and take advantage of 
| 


At the same time it was | 


a slackening of speed or a halt to go out 
on deck and drop the precious snuti-bo. 
into some town. 

When all these points had been thought 
over and settled they found they could 
not put their plan into execution—on 
that day, at all events—for the Alli- 
tross, after leaving Gousta, had kept he 
southerly course, which took her over the 
North Sea, much to the consternation oi 
the thousands of coasting craft engage 
in the English, Dutch, French, and bei 
gian trade. Unless the snuff-box te 
the deck of one of these vesse 
every chance of its going to the bottom 
of the sea, and Uncle Prudent and Ph:! 
Evans were obliged to wait for a better 
opportunity. And, as we shall inme- 
diately see, an excellent chance was so: 
to be offered them. 

At ten o'clock that evening the All» 
tross reached the French coast near )t 
kerque. The night was rather dar 
a moment they could see the light! 
at Grisnez cross its electric beam 
the lights from Dover on the oiler sil 
of the strait. Then the Albatross tes 
over the French territory at a ean 
height of three thousand feet. 

There was no diminution in her spew. 
She shot like a rocket over the tow: 
and villages so numerous in norther 
France. She was flying straight on t» 
Paris,and after Dunkerquecame Doullews. 
Amiens, Creil, Saint Denis. She never 


left the line; and about midnight sl: 
was over the “city of light,” which meni 
its name even when its inhabitants ar 
asleep—or ought to be. 

By what strange whim was it 


that s! 
- 


Wi 


was stopped over the Parisian c’ 
do not know; but down she cam 
she was within a few hundred feet of 
ground. Lobur then came out of bis 
cabin, and the crew came on. to the dees 
to breathe the ambient air. 

Unele Prudent and Phil Evans too 
care not to miss such an excellent opp! 
tunity. They left their deck-house « 
walked off away from the others so ast) 
be ready at the propitious moment. [tw 
important their action should not be seen. 

The Albatross, like a huge coleopt’. 
glided gently over the mighty city. She 
took the line of the boulevards, then bvil- 
liantly lighted:by the Edison lamps. Up 
to_her, there floated the rumble of the 
vehicles as they drove along the streets. 
and the roll of the trains on the numerous 
railways that converge into Paris. Ther 
she glided over the highest monuments 
as if she was going to knock the ball vi 
the Pantheon or the cross off the Invalides. 
She hovered over the two minarets i 
the Trocadero and the metal tower ot 
the Champ de Mars, where the enormous 
reflector was inundating the whole 
capital with its electric ray 

his aerial promenade, this nocturm! 
loitering, lasted for about an hour. |t 
was a halt for breath betore the voy: 
was resumed. 


And probably Robur wished to git? 
the Parisians the sight of a meteor guilt’ 
unforeseen by their astronomers. The 
lamps of the Albatross were turned 0- 
Two brilliant sheaves of light shot down 


and moved along over the squares, a 


gardens, the palaces, the sixty thous 
houses, and swept the space from 
horizon to the other. : 

Assuredly the Albatross was seen this 
time—and not only well seen but hear 
for Tom Turner brought out his trumpet 
and blew a rousing tarantaratara. 
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At this moment Uncle Prudent leant 
over the rail, Spened| his hand, and let 
his snuff-box fall. 

Immediately the Albatross shot up- 
wards, and past her, higher still, there 
mounted the noisy cheering of the crowd 
then thick on the boulevards—a hurrah 
of stupefaction to greet the imaginary 
‘meteor. 


Then the lamps of the aeronef were , 


turned off, and the darkness and the 
silence closed in around as the voyage 
was resumed at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty miles an hour. 

This was all that was to be seen of the 
French capital. At four o’clock in the 
morning the Albatross had crossed the 
whole country obliquely ; and so as to 
lose no time in traversing the Alps or the 
Pyrenees, she flew over the face of 
Provence to the cape of Antibes. At 
nine o'clock next morning the San 
Pietrini assembled on the terrace of Saint 
Peter at Rome were astounded to see 


UN 


her pass over the eternal city. 
| hours afterwards she crossed the Bay of 
Naples and hovered for an instant over 
the fuliginous wreaths of Vesuvius. Then, 
after cutting obliquely across the Medi- 
terranean, in the early hours of the after- 
noon she was signalled by the look-outs 
at La Goulette on the Tunisian coast. 

After America, Asia! After Asia, 
Europe! More than eighteen thousand 
! miles had this wonderful machine accom- 
plished in less than twenty-three days! 

And now she was off over the known 
and unknown regions of Africa ! 


* * * 


It may be interesting to know what 
had happened to the famous snuff-box 
after its fall? 

It had fallen in the Rue de Rivoli 
opposite No. 200, when the street was 
'deserted. Inthe morning it was picked 
! up by an honest sweeper, who took it to 
| the prefecture of police. 
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By A. Conan DoyLe, M.D., C.M., 
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There it was at first supposed to be an 
‘infernal machine. And it was untied, 
examined, and opened with extreme 
care. 

Suddenly a sort of explosion took 
place. It was a terrific sneeze on the 
part of the inspector. 

The document was then extracted 
from the snuff-box, and, to the general 
surprise, read as follows: 

“Messrs. Prudent and Phil Evans, pre- 
sident and secretary of the Weldon Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, have been carried off 
in the aeronef Albatross belonging to 
Robur the engineer. 

“Please intorm our friends and_ac- 
quaintances. . “PlandP. E” 

Thus was the strange phenomenon at 
last explained to the people of the two 
worlds. Thus was peace given to the 
scientists of the numerous observatories 
' on the surface of the terrestrial globe. 


(To be continued.) 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Author of “The Fate of the Boangeline,” “An Exciting Christmas Eve,” etc. 


CHAPTER Iv.—(continued.) 


WENT up to my room after this small | visit as I have done; still you won’t be | her character by my leading question, 


episede with the intention of pushi: 
on with nry studies, but do what I woul 
my mind wandered away from my book: 
in order to speculate upon this mystery. 
T had learned from John that Copper. 
thorne’s antecedents were not of the best, 
and yet he had obviously gained enormous 
wer over his almost imbecile employer. 

could understand this fact. by observin 

the infinite pains with which he devote 


himeelf to the old man’s hobby, and the | 
consummate tact with which he humoured | 


and encouraged his strange poetic whims. 
But how could I account for the to me 
equally obvious power which he wielded 
over the governess? She had no whims 
to be humoured. Mutual love might 
account for the tie between them, but my 
instinct as a man of the world and as an 
observer of human nature told me most 
conclusively that no such love existed. If 
not love, it must be fear—a supposition 
which was favoured by all that I had seen. 

What, then, had occurred during these 
two months to cause this high-spirited, 
pols te princess to fear the white- 
faced Englishman with the soft voice and 
the gentle manner? That was the problem 
which I set myself to solve with an energy 
and earnestness which eclipsed my ardour 
for study, and rendered me superior to 


the terrors of my approaching examina- | 


tion. 


I ventured to approach the subject that ' 


same afternoon to Miss Warrender, whom 
I found alone in the library, the two little 


children having gone to spend the day | 


in the nursery of a neighbouring squire. 

“You must be rather lonely when there 
are no visitors,” I’ remarked. “It does 
not seem to be a very lively part of the 
country.” 

“Children arealways good companions,” 
she answered. “ Nevertheless I shall miss 
both “Mr. Thornton and yourself very 
much when you go.” 

“I shall be sorry when the time comes,” 


» 


Tsaid. “I never expected to enjoy this / 


S| 


; quite companionless when we are gone, 
' you'll always have Mr. Copperthorne.” 

“Yes ; we shall always have Mr. Cop- 
perthorne.” She spoke with a weary in- 
| tonation. 

“He’s a pleasant companion,” I re- 
marked; “quiet, well informed, and 
‘amiable. I don’t wonder that old Mr. 
Thurston is so fond of him.” 

As I spoke in this way I watched my 
companion intently. There was a slight 
flush on herdark cheeks, and she drummed 
her fingers impatiently against the arms 
of the chair. : 

“His manner may be a little cold some- 
times—” I was continuing, but she in- 
terrupted me, turning on me furiously, 
with an ry glare in her black eyes. 

“What do you want to talk to me 
about him for t” she asked. 


“I beg pardon,” I answered, submis- 
sively, “Edd not know it was a forbidden 
subject.” 


” 


-“T don’t wish ever to hear his name, 
she cried, passionately. “I hate it and I 
hate him. Oh, if I only some one 
who loved me—that is, as men love away 
over the seas in my own land, I know 
| what I should say to him.” 

“What would you say?” I asked, 
astonished at this extraordinary out- 
burst. 

She leaned forward until I seemed to 
feel the quick pants of her warm breath 
upon my face. 

“ Kill Copperthorne,” she said. “ That 
is what I should say to him. Kill Co) 
perthorne. Then you can come and 
of love to me.” : 

Nothing can describe the intensity of 
fierceness with which she hissed these 
words out from between her white teeth. 

She looked so venomous as she spoke 
that I involuntarily shrank away from 
her. Could this pythoness be the demure 
young lady who sat every day so primly 
and quietly at the table of Uncle Jeremy? 
I had hoped to gain some insight into 


| but I had never expected to conjure up 
such a spirit as this. She must have 
seen the horror and surprise which was 
depicted on my face, for her manner 
changed and she laughed nervously. 

“You must really think me mad,” she 
said. “You see it is the Indian training 
breaking out again. We do nothing by 
halves over there—either loving or 
hating.” 

“ And why is it that you hate Mr. Cop- 
perthorne ?” I asked. 

“ Ah, well,” she answered, in a subdued 
voice, “ perhaps hate is rather too strong 
a term aiter all. Dislike would be better. 
There are some people you cannot help 
having an antipathy to, even though you 
are unable to give any exact reason.” 

It was evident that she regretted her 
recent outburst and was endeavouring 
to explain it away. 

As I saw that she wished to change 
the conversation, I aided her to do so, and 
made some remark about a book of Indian 

rints which she had taken down before 

came in, and which still lay upon her 
lap. Uncle Jeremy’s collection was an 
extensive one, and was particularly rich’ 
in works of this class. 

“They are not very accurate,” she said, 
turning over the many-coloured leaves. 
“This is good, though,” she continued, 

icking out a picture of a chieftain clad 
in chain mail with a picturesque turban 
upon his head. “This is very good in- 
deed. My father was dressed like that 
when he rode down on his white charger 
and led all the warriors of the Dooab to 
do battle with the Feringhees. My father 
was chosen out from amongst them all, 
for they knew that Achmet Genghis Khan 
was @ great priest as well as a great 
soldier. The people would be led by 
none but 0 tried Borka, He isdead now, 
and of all those who followed his banner 
there are none who are not scattered or 
slain, whilst I, his daughter, am a servant 
in a far land.” 
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1 3 
“No doubt you will go back to India the Lughaee and all the rest of it?” I 
some day,” I said, in a somewhat feeble : asked, : y 
attempt at consolation. be Oh, they are Indian «terms, she 
She turned the pages over listlessly for | answered, with a laugh. “You would 
afew moments without answering. Then | not understand them.” — ; 
she gave a sudden little cry of pleasure; “ But,’ I said, “this picture is marked 
"as she paused at one of the prints. as Dacoit, and [ always thought that a 
“Look at this,” she cried, eagerly. | Dacoit was a robber.” ? 
“It is one of our wanderers. He is a| “That is because the English know no 
Bhuttotee. It is very like.” | better,” she observed. “Of course, Dacoits 
The picture which excited her so was, are robbers, but they call many people 
one which represented a particularly | robbers who are not really so. Now this 
uninviting-looking native with a small | man isa holy man and in all probability 
instrument which looked like a minia- ; a Gooroo.” 
ture pickaxe in one hand, and a striped; She might have given me more infor- 
handkerchief or roll of linen in the, mation upon Indian manners and cus- 
other. ‘toms, for it was a subject upon which 
“That handkerchief is his roomal,” she ' she loved to_talk; but suddenly as [ 
said. “Of coursehe wouldn’t go about with , watched her I saw a change come over 
it openly like that, nor would he bear the | her face, and she gazed with a rigid stare 
sacred axe, but in every other respect he at the window behind me. looked 
is as he should be. Many a time have I ! round, and there peering stealthily round 
been with such upon the moonless nights | the corner at us was the face of the 
when the Lughaees were on ahead and | amanuensis. I confess that I was startled 
the heedless stranger heard the Pilhaoo | myself at the sight, for, with its corpse- 
away to the left and knew not what it | like pallor, the head might have been 
might mean. Ah! that was a life that! one which had been severed from his 
was worth the living !” shoulders. He threw open the sash when 
“And what may a roomal be—and | he saw that he was observed. 


i 

“T’'m sorry to interrupt you,” he said, 
looking in, “ but don’t you think, Miss 
; Warrender, that it is a pity to be 
| boxed up on such a fine day in a close 
room? Won't you come out and takea 
stroll?” 

Though his words were courteous they 
were uttered in a harsh and almost 
menacing voice, so as to sound more like 
a command than a request. The gover- 
ness rose, and without protest or remark 
| glided away to put on her bonnet. It 
was another example of Copperthornes 


authority over her. As he looked 
in at me through the oj window a 
mocking smile played about his thin 


lips, as though he would have liked 
to have taunted me with this dis- 
, play of his power. With the su 
'shining in behind him he might have 
been a demon in a halo. He stood in 
this manner for a few moments gazing 
in at me with concentrated malice upon 
his face. Then I heard his heavy footfall 
scrunching along the gravel path as he 
wked round in the direction of the 
oor. 


(To be continued.) 


I. 


es Rv fast and far, my courier brave, 
Till the dew thy courser's fetlocks lave 
In the land of the setting sun, 
And say to England’s Edward bold, 
‘The wife and son of his comrade old 
Lie ‘leaguered in Hennebon.’” 


IL 


Then the lady looked from her turret grey 

O’er the foemen, mustered in steel array, 

’Neath the walls of her castle home ; 

And she thought of her lord in captive bands, 

Of her son, the heir of his name and lands, 
An exile doomed to roam. 
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And her heart swelled high with love and pride, 
As forth, with her noble boy by her side, 
She passed to the castle wall ; 
In her train, her maidens fair and bright, 
In silks and jewels richly dight, 
Followed in silence all. 


Iv. 


The archer stood with bow unstrung, 
The oath was checked on the soldier's tongue, 
And he listened with forehead bare : 
And their captain doffed his pluméd crest, 
While he longed to lay his lance in rest 
For God and his ladye fair. 


VIL. 


Then the princely boy spake bold and high, 

With the fire of his race in his clear blue eye, 
Tho’ his childish face was wan: 

«« T will live or die on a single crust 

Ere the home of my fathers be laid in dust 
By the foes of Hennebon.” 


vit. 
And the watchful foemen marshalled without, 
Wondered to hear the joyous shout, 
The loud, triumphant cry ; 
And their brows grow dark as they mark the band 
Of maidens that close by the rampart stand, 
Laughing in mockery. 


Vi 
“ Brave men and true—my brothers all!” 
Her voice rang out like a trumpet call, 
As each soldier grasped his brand. 
“ The foe Desets us sore without ; 
Tho’ we've beat them in many a bloody bout, 
Yet we now beleaguered stand. 


VI. ' 
“1 know that famine makes brave men shrink, 
Who would stand undaunted on danger’s brink, 
But I pray you hear my word : 
When women and babes its pangs can bear, 
Shall steel-clad men refuse to share 
Alike with their sovereign lord?” 


IX, 


Brave heart of soldier, of dame and child, 
Rejoice ! for over the ocean wild 

Brave Edward’s sail is seen ; 
And the foe are scattered far and wide, 
Like mimic boats before the tide 

That sweeps the white beach clean. 


x. 


There's wassail and joy in those grand old halls, 
And many a banner drapes their walls 
From the flying foemen won ; 
And there, with music and mirth and light, 
The English King dubs lord and knight 
The heir of Hennebon. H. 0. ROWE. 
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oME twenty-three years ago H.MS. | 


i) Shearwater steained out of Plymouth 
Sound, bound for a long cruise in the 
Pacific Ocean. The Bay of Biscay and 
Atlantic Ocean were safely crossed, and 
then, sooner than face the stormy winds 
and billows off Cape Horn, it was cleter- 
mined to go through the dangerous and 
rocky Straits of Magellan, which divide 
Tierra del Fuego (The Land of Fire, so 
called from the volcanoes in it) from the 
rest of South America. The greater part 
of the coast in this region is very wild 


and bleak, with granite and black rock | 


cliffs, very high and bare, and the deso- 
late silence is only broken by the roar of 
the river cascades dashing into the sea, 
and the screams of thousands of wild 
birds. 

Soon after the ship entered the straits, 
where the country on each side is not so 
desolate as it is farther on, some very 
strange-looking boats came out with 
natives in them. 

These poor creatures are very savage, 
and very ugly, with large bodies and 
little legs, dark copper-coloured skins, 
very dirty, and smeared with charcoal, 
and having long straight black hair 
covered with white ashes. 

They dress themselves in skins of ani- 
mals, or any old clothes they can beg 
from a passing steamer or steal from a 
shipnree ed crew ; for if any poor sailors 
fall into their hands these cruel people 
kill them with poisoned spears, and take 
all their things. Some missionaries are 
trying to teach them better, but it is 
hard and slow work. 

The Shearwater let down casks of 
old clothes, beads, looking-glasses, and 


knives to the canoes 
Side, and then went 


* Startling as thi 
is narrative may appear, it in, t] 
Enthor aftirms, a statement of actual fact,as related ne 
water ter’s brother by Lieut. Deane, of 1.3.8, Shear. 
T, eighteen years ago.— ED. 


as they cane along- 
on her way. The 


“Imagine their horror on finding she was gone. 


| 


A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA.* 


coast became wilder and wilder, and at 
last they reached a little bay, a good 
place to anchor, especially as there was 
a fine waterfall close by. 

The next morning a party of blue- 
jackets went ashore to get fresh water, 
and some oflicers to shoot, as there were 
plenty of birds good for food. 

At the time fixed two sailors, Davis 
and Macdonald, were sent off in’ the 
dingey to fetch the shooting-party back 
to the ship. P 

As some time passed, and the dingey 
did not return, the captain's gig was put 
off, and found the shooting-party waiting 
on the shore with great impatience, for 


' Davis and Macdonald had never ap- 


peared. 

It was now getting dark, so nothing 
could be done that night beyond keeping 
bright lights on the ship and a double 
watch. 

Next day all the boats were dispatched, 
and search parties hunted every bay and 
creek in vain. Another day was also un- 
successfully spent in looking for the 
missing men, and then the captain un- 
willingly gave up all hope of tinding 
them, and the ship steamed away to the 
west with her flag half-mast. ‘“ Lost at 
sea” was the report sent home at the 
tirst port the ship touched. 

But instead of going on with the 
Shearwater into the bright Pacitic, let 
us stay a while in the gloomy straits. 
Five days after the steamer left, the 
dingey reappeared, not bottom upwards, 
but in her two haggard and stricken 
men. 

Macdonald’s oar had got broken soon 
after they left the ship, and the boat had 


drifted, in spite of all their efforts, int 
rapid Srrent, which carried them, far 
past the shore where the shooting-party 
were awaiting them ; at last (it seemed 
to them, they had travelled miles) they 
manage ground the boat o 

island. at the mouth of a bay, 2, esmalt 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Poor fellows ! their hearts sank as the 
sun went down; they had nothing with 
them but their knives, pistols, and pipes, 

‘with very little provender for the two 
latter. Having dragged the boat up to 
a sheltered spot, they crouched down in 
it, smoking the little tobacco they ha: 

‘and talking over their miserable plight. 

| They knew it was useless to venture 

-into the dangerous channel with ouly 

, one oar, and where could they find wood 

! for another? And then the natives! 

| At daybreak, after breakfasting = 

; some mussels they found on the rocks 

‘they left the island, and slowly 1 

' their way to the shore of the bay. 

‘ then hid the boat, and, after a long 

la little way inland, found a tree 

‘bough suitable for their purpose. It was 

: dark again before the oar was ready, for 
their only tools were their knives. 

Next day they were just starting, hop- 

‘ing to tind their way back to the ship, 
| when, to their horror, they saw a cauoe 
' full of natives pass in the distance. 

| Three long, weary days they kept 

themselves and the dingey well hidde:. 
only venturing on the beach in the grey 
of the dawn and twilight, to get a tev 
shell-tish ; fortunately there wasa streaw 
of pure water at hand for their drink. 

As the natives now seemed to hav 
left the neighbourhood, they at 
cautiously made their way back to 
bay where the ship had been anchor. 
Imagine their horror on finding she wi“ 
gone ! F 

They sat awhile dazed and starirs 
Dlankly at the sea, the sky, the rocks; the 
loneliness of it all crushed then, till Mac: 

, donald roused and said, “ Mate, wh 
there's life there’s hope ; we'll go ashe 

and do our best to keep life together t 

God is pleased to fetch us, in a steam! 

or with a fiery chariot.” : 
| So they went ashore, found a dry 

where they sheltered in stormy weath, 
built a rude hut, gathered fuel for 
winter fires, and dry leaves and _seawe 

for beds ; with the flints they found o 

the shore they succeeded in striking - 
| light when needed for their fire. 

They managed to kill two or thr 
deer, and were thankful for their skiust 
keep them warm in the cold wintry July 

Their only food was shell-tish of « 
kinds, with now and then a bird or a deet 
| They were always in fear of the crue 
natives and never ventured over the ble! 
hillsby thecoast. It was a weary, weal, 
time, and they often remarked to one al! 
other that it was the nights that save 
them and kept them from utter despair. 

They nearly always dreamt of how 
poor fellows— Davis of the wife an 
“}ittle uns” he had left behind at Ply 
mouth, and still hoped to meet agun 
while Macdonald roved once more ové 
‘the breezy Dee-side hills, and in th 
lovely glen which was still “home 
though the old cottage was a heap‘ 
‘stones and his mother rested in he 

grave. He could hear again the click 

_ her knitting-needles, and the soft rush‘ 

‘the water of the “Linn” close to ¢ 
door of the old home, waking to find 

| was but the crackling of the fire and ti 
sound of the waterfall close by that 
heard. 


ve 
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How he blessed his mother for having 
taught him so many psalms and hymns 
when a boy ;somewhat forgotten, perhaps, 
in the bustle of daily life, they came back 
to hismemory now, and cheered both the 
captives in their wall-less prion: 

‘Miter four years of this life Davis 
could not but see with sad anxiety that 
the poor food, hardships, and sorrow 
were telling very much on his companion. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
They had tried in vain to attract the 
attention of the few ships that passed 
that way. At last they began to make 
up their minds they would never see 
home” again, when one fine sunny day 
a vessel under full sail hove in sight—it 
was their own ship, the Shearwater, 
homeward bound, after a four years’ 
eraise in the Pacitic. 

to imagine their feelings ! In their 
excitement they cast all thought of the 
natives to the winds, heaped up their fire, 
tore off their garments, hoisted them to 
the signal-post they had rigged up, and 
with all their remaining strength tried to 
make themselves seen. Allin vain. They 
could hear the noise of the screw, and 
the wave caused by the ship came even 
to their feet, but she went steadily on 
and was soon lost in the distance. 
ft was too much for the poor heart- 


broken fellows. They went back to the 
and Macdonald lay down to die. 
“Cover me up with leaves, mate,” he 


“and say a prayer over me, I’m 
to my lang hame.” 


Davis sat down beside him, moistening | 


the feverish lips and. brow, and praying 
he might be taken too. 

= e Shearwater had passed them 

é in had rubbed his hands glee- 

“© We shall be through the straits 

} before night, without having to stop and 

: SS. time here, I’m thankful to say.” 

bi at night a storm came on, and 


was driven back and so knocked about 
the captain.was glad to find shelter 
the very same anchorage ground 
‘ had stopped four years before. 
eh’ is aye darkest before the 
and early next morning, when the 
examining the coast through 
, the si -post caught his eye, 
“That's not a native’s hut,” 


ih the first-lieutenant, showing it 
tol jhe totes is the very spot where we 
-poor fellows,” observed the 


lieutenant, answering his thoughts. 
“Take the gig and some men and find 
out, cautiously,’ said the captain. 
4 very few minutes the boat put off. 
amen were lying stricken in 
hut, when suddenly they heard 
voices, riot ‘the’ loud cracked- 
gibberish they lived in dread of 


the sea became so rough that the ship 
. 


Fr, 


only a dream,” muttered Mac- 
¢-but Davis, with his heart beat- 

-it would. burst, staggered out 
_ to see the lieutenant and his 
coming towards him pistol in 


“Don't fire!” he screamed, “it’s 
u ‘and fell fainting at their fect. 
a some of the party attended to 
: the rest ran to tlre hut, and there lay 
dead. The sudden _convic- 
g Davis’s scream, that help 
was too much for him ; 
“hame” indeed, and in the 
of suffering. 
jy improved in health on 


fohed gene 


remark, and steadied her voice to ask, 
“Have you brought me any message 
from him, or any of his things?” 

“Oh yes, mum, plenty, everything, 


he could never quite forget his four years’ 
sojourn in the Land of Fire. 

Do you want to know about his wife 
and “little uns”? When the ship arrived 


‘it's Davis.'” 


“Don't fire!’ he screamed: 


at Plymouth, Davis thought it would | and more too,” and here he paused, saying 
never do to come mpen them unprepared, | to himself, while the perspiration stood 
so he asked one of his mates to go on | on his brow, “whatever shall I say next, 
before him and “open it up,” while he | what—” when his eye fell on the book 
waited outside. | the eldest boy was reading. “I say, 

The poor widow (as she thought her- | mum, did you ever read ‘ Robinson Cru- 
self) was putting the children to bed, | soe’t” (“The poor fellow must have had a 
when Jack knocked at the door. | sunstroke,” thought Mrs. Davis). “It’s a 

The sight of the familiar dress and name j fine book, and all true.” “ Now in on the 
on the hat made the woman turn pale. right tack,” he chuckled, and so he was, 


“Tm off the Shearwater, mum, a chum | for in ten minutes he had worked round 
of your husband’s,” he began, dashing ; from Juan f 
into his difficult task ; “there, don’t take | M 
on, there’s a good soul,” he went on, still 
faster, as she sank sobbing into a chair, 
“there's really no need.” 

She thought this rather an unfeeling | 


Fernandez to the Straits of 
ellan, and from Selkirk to her own 
husband; “and here he is, mum,” said 
Jack, triumphantly, and then consi- 
derately “sheered off.” 

Frances Eprs. 


A FEARFUL APPARITION THAT 
APPEARED ONE NIGHT DURING THE 
HOLIDAYS TO A BOY WHO HAD 
EATEN TOO MANY ROASTED CHEST- 
NUTS! 


Drawn by the 
Rev. J. N. MALAN, M.A. 


ome, though all his life long | 
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FAIR PLAY. 
A SONG FOR BOYS. 


Words and Music by 
Rey. W. J. POXELL, B.A., B.MUS. (LOND.) 


mf 
— 
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1. The praise of Crick-et would we sing, And 


all+ be-cause the sport we love, The gloriousgameof England'ssons When sum-mer skies are 


bright a-bove,The le-velpitchin gras - sy field, The stea- 


ps = a -——s = 
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wic-kets fall. But, boys, through all What-e'er 


ber, 
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fav’ - rita game, .... In June or in De - cem - ber, Your rule be still the same, Fair 2... 
a 


emer eeee Sao elear| 


2. And, &. 
3. Bat, do. 


But schoolboy life must have its end, 
And boys at last will take their way ; 
And one will rove the busy world, 
And one at home will constant stay ; 
And all to seek the cherish’d aim— 
(Perchance ’twas dreamt of when at school) 
The church, the bar, the pen, the sword, 
The office, or the merchant’s stool. 


And when the summer's past and gone, 
And winter days grow chill and short, 
Of Football then our merry song, 
With changing season changing sport : 
When pulse beats high and blood flows fast, 
As onward press the eager feet 
In mimic war to gain the goal, 
And mimic enemies to beat. 


CuHorvs. Cnorvs. 
But, boys, through all remember, But, boys, through life remember, 
*Whate’er your fav’rite game, (Tis better far than fame,) 
In June or in December, In June or in December, 
Your rule be still the same, Your rule be still the same— 


Fair play! Fair play ! Fair play! Fair play! 


e 
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BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By Artuur Lee KNIGHT, 


Luthor of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” *‘ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


W: must rapidly summarise what took 

place during the short stay of the 
Narcissus at Plymouth, so as to pass on 
to more important episodes in the career 
of that saucy frigate. The owner of the 
Speedwell, on learning by telegraph of 
the fate that had overtaken his vessel, 
proceeded to improve the situation by 
immediately blowing’ his brains out. 
That he was deeply implicated in the 
disgraceful transactions connected with 
his vessel goes without saying, and if her 
career had not been promptly brought to 
a close by the energetic action of Sir 
Doughty Deedes, there is little doubt 
that for some time she might have suc- 


cessfully pursued the nefarious trade of | 


2 privateer upon the coasts of South 
America, and committed great havoc 
amongst the merchantmen of those 
regions. Naturally Mr. Jackson was the 
principal witness against those survivors 
of the crew who had mutinied and re- 
sisted the attack of the frigate’s men, 
and Mr. Pitt and some petty otticers were 
sent to London to give evidence on his 
behalf, with orders to rejoin their ship 
ly mail-boat should she have sailed be- 
fore the investigation was ended ; and 
this plan, owing to the tedious law proce- 
dure of the English courts, they were 
tinally forced to adopt. The money taken 
in the Speedwell was distributed to those 
who had taken part in her capture, and 
Basil found himself the proud possessor 
of £3 sterling as his share of the prize- 
aoney ! 

sir Doughty had immediately made 
vrrangements for bringing Captain 
<roker to a court-martial, and this was 
held on_board the Royal Adelaide, flag- 
ship at Devonport, a few days after the 
trigate’s arrival home. There was no 
regret expressed by any one on board 
when it became known that the mem- 
hers of the court had found the com- 
mander guilty of disobeying the Admi- 
ralty regulations, and consequently sen- 
tenced Bim to be dismissed his ship. A 
few days later a Commander Leeway was 
appointed to the vacant post, and took 
up his quarters on board. This officer 
was known in the service as a very strict 
disciplinarian, but he was at the same 
time credited with being always straight- 
forward and just, qualities very much 


appreciated by a ship’s company, who | 


prefer this kind of martinet to a man of 
changeable and uncertain temper. 

Directly Admiral Woollecombe heard 
from his son that the frigate had put in 
to Plymouth, he started off for that port, 
bringing Freddy and Marjorie with him, 
and _ the trio remained there in lodgings 
during the rest of the Narcissus’s stay, 
paying frequent visits to the ship, and 
seeing everything of interest on board 
her. Freddy especially remembered as a 
red-letter day in his calendar the being 
allowed to dine with his brother in the 
gunroom the day before the frigate 
sailed, when he was much petted by all 
the members of the mess. 

Mr. F: 


‘arquhar was immensely pleased | 


CHAPTER XII.—THE GUNNER'S YARN. 
| miral, who had a good memory for faces, 
and remembered the old gunner directly 
ihe saw his features, which fact nearly 
brought the tears into the honest Scotch- 
'Mman’s eyes as he returned the hearty 
jhand-shake with which the admiral 
greeted him. 

However, the hest of friends must part 
in this ceaselessly changing world, and so 


jtind the frigate’s anchorage deserted, 
though a glance through a telescope 
would have revealed a faint white blotch 
upon the horizon growing more and 
! more visibly evanescent, till at length it 
seemed to melt and fade away into the 
i delicate pearly grey of the aerial dome, 
where it swept down to kiss the pale 
blue ocean which spread out to meet it, 
laughing and rippling over with smiles. 
Once more the Narcissus had her flying- 
boom pointed in the direction of southern 
latitudes, and once more Sir Doughty 
Deedes was gratitied by being enabled to 
spread every cloth that would draw to a 
favouring topgallant breeze, which was 
two points free, and allowed of the top- 
mast and topgallant studding-sails being 
set; and so steady was the wind that 
even Mr. Tugwell nodded approval, and 
took an especial pride in seeing the work 
on the forecastle carried out smartly and 
etliciently, and the auchor properly 
secured. 

Basil was still excused all duty, and 

one sultry afternoon De Lisle went to the 
sick-bay to have a chat with his chum 
and see how he was getting on. 
so hot that both boys divested themselves 
of their jackets, and sitting on one of the 
port-sills so as to inhale what little sea- 
»reeze would enter, commenced to talk 
over various boyish topics. The two 
middies had struck up a great friendship, 
which had now culminated in their 
calling each other by their Christian 
names—-Basil and Eustace. 


'friend how Portman had the evening 
before polished off two whole boxes of 


expressed it—and which appalling pile 
of oily tish the fat midshipman had ex 
plained—in answer to the chaff with 


Mmessmates discovering his gluttonous 
intentions—was a necessary preliminary 
, to the fatigues of keeping the middle 
watch that night, when the door of the 
sick-bay was softly opened, and the sandy 
head and strongly-marked features of Mr. 
Farquhar were protruded through the 
opening. . 
“Tm blythe to see ye looking sae 
! bonnie, my lad,” said he, addressing 
: Basil; “I thought I'd just gie ye a look 


ower.” 

' “Come in, Mr. Farquhar! come in,” 

said the middy ; 

better, thanks, and intend to be out of the 

sick-list the day after to-morrow.” 
“Ferry gude! ferry gude!” murmured 


| one sunny morning Plymouth awoke to | 


Tt was | 


De Lisle was laughingly relating to his ; 


sardines “to his own. cheek”—as he 


which he was immediately assailed on his | 


up, and it’s in my puir mind that ye'll ' 
be aboot again before mony days are. 


“Tm ever so much | 


‘himself in an old cane armchair and 
| stretched his long legs out before him. 
“Tdinna ken noo but what I'll spin ye 
the yarn aboot the auld commodore's 
glass e’e, for I've nae forgotten my pro- 
mise to ye the day ye joined, Mr. Wooll- 
combe.” 

“Oh! that will be awfully jolly, won't 
it, Eustace?’ Go ahead; Mr. Farqahar !” 
and, delighted with the prospect of a 
yarn, the middies threw themselves on 
two of the beds, and prepared to listen. 

The old gunner smiled, and having 
gone through the preliminaries of cough- 
ing and expectorating through the port, 
commenced his story. 

“Tm thinking I tauld ye baith that at 
the time the accident occurred to our 
present chief we were serving together 
on board the auld Queen, ane o’ the last 
o’ the grand tribe o’ line-of-battle ships. 
Ah! my lads, when ye saw a fine twa- 
decker like the Queen spinning ower the 
waters under all plain sail, wi’ her twa lines 
o guns frowning oot o’ her chequered 
' portholes, as mooch as to say, ‘Tooch me 
jaf yedare’—ah ! that was a sight to warm 
the bluid o’ a true sailor within him and 
mak’ him feel proud o’ the gallant fleet 
he served in. Well, Sir Doughty—as I 
think I tauld ye—was at that time a dash- 
ing young commander ready to gae 
| through fire and water rather than be 
set aside by any difficulties, and I wasa 
| gunner’s mate always to the fore in the 
way 0’ mixing mysell oop in any fighting 
that might be goin’ forward. 

“We were lying in Sydney Harbour at 
one time, having just returned from 
la cruise to Hobart Town, when a mer- 
chantman sailed in, and after she’d come- 
to her captain coom aboard us and com- 
plained that several o’ his crew had been 
}murdered in one of the Fiji Isles—they 
j having been sent ashore to get some 
fresh water, of which they stood mooch 
in need. Not only were these puir fel- 
lows murdered in cauld bluid, but the 
thieving callants o’ natives proceeded to 
roast and eat them, in as cool a fashion as 
Ishould playa knife and fork aboot a tup’s 
sheep's] head! The master o’ the trader 
was anxious to tak’ vengeance on these 
disgoostin’ cannibals, but his ship’s-com- 
pany was ferry small,and so frightened 
werethey at thefate that had befallen their 
shipmates, that they, one and all, declined 
to stir oot o’ the shelter o’ their bulwarks, 
and sma’ blame to them ! 

“Well, our captain no sooner heard o’ 
this cheeky proceeding on the pairt 0 
the rascally Fijians, than, having got all 
particulars from the trader’s crew, he 
weighed anchor and put to sea with the 
intention of seeking out and punishing 
the cruel savages. Ina few days we ar- 
rived off the village where the outrage had 
taken place, but we had nae sooner ap- 
peared than the wily natives took to their 
canoes and retreated oop a river near 
whose mouth we’d come to an anchor. 
Their policy evidently was to rin awa’ 
| But there was sma’ likelihood o’ our cap- 

tain letting ’em otf so easy as a’ that! 


at being recognised by the gallant ad-: the gunner, approvingly. as he deposited | ‘Deedes,’ says he to the commander. 


ye ken weel eneugh that these man-eat- 
ng savages must be taught to respect the 
lish flag, and we must follow oop and 
itack them without delay. Hae the 
ninnace and twa o’ the cutters manned 
« once, tak’ command o’ the flotilla 
veursell, and gie chase to the flying 
utives. If they resist ye’ll hae to use 
cour weapons, I tak’ it, but if I’m no mis- 
tken ye'll find their bark waur than 
heir bite !? 

“Tean tell you, my lads, it didna tak’ 
ang to man and arm those boats, and in 
iu hour's time we were pulling slowly oop 
he mouth o’ the river, for, there being 
uuckle sandbanks aboot, we were 
leeged to pull with caution cr we might 
ne stook fast, and become the laugh- 
ra-stock o’ the thieving callants ashore. 
\y gude fortune, however, we steered 
o’ them all, having found a nice 
‘vp channel on the western side, and 
nce we were well oop the river all 
nxiety for our keels was at an end, for 
ne water was deep and clear of obstruc- 
wns, but there was a fairly strong cur- 
ent which delayed us a wide bit. Nota 
ign of living man, woman, or chield did 
ve see. They'd every Jack man o’ them 
fed away to the interior, and as there 
vere plenty of mountains and thick jun- 
‘le towards the centre o’ the island, I 
ouldna help thinking that likely eneugh 
he loons would lead us a wild-goose chase, 


a skulking 
temy m the bush who’s afraid to coom 
oelose quarters. 
“Captain Deedes had command o’ the 
airty,and went in the pinnace as the 
weest boat ; and I, as gunner’s mate, 
‘cut in charge o’ her swivel gun, which 
kept loaded wi’ grape, ready to open 
tif the natives should appear in force 
Pn the banks. Some marines, too, were 
wuld off to each boat, and these kept on 
ealert wi’ their long rifles. As we got 
uther and farther oop the river we had 
veral false alairms, for baith banks 
re overhung with dense forest and 
angrove swamps, alive with animals, 
‘pules, and birds, who made all kinds 0’ 
"inge noises, encugh to mak’ the bluid 
aChristian rin cauld! Sure eneugh, 
9’ the Joeys [marines] let fly wi’ his 
fe at something he saw moving 
valthily through the jungle, and whilk 
*swore was a Fijian, but it turned oot 
‘be a great ugly monkey dodging 
nongst the underwood ; and though we 
"™ pretty sure that the marine’s bullet 
ser hit it, it set up a fearfu’ shriek that 
ide our hair stand on end, and might 
been heard miles awa’, and then 
unded away like a mad thing into the 
pths 0’ the forest. The Joey, as ye may 
‘Ppose, got it pretty taut frae the com- 
nder for firing without orders, and, as 
turned oot, it was one o’ the warst 
ngs that could hae happened, for on 
nbling a point aboot a quarter o’ a 
‘sfarther on we came suddenly upon 
lege native village alive with people 
‘6 seemed to be in a fighting humour, 
ey were streaming oot o’ their huts 
td with spears, swords, and toma- 
wks, and making their way down 
‘the shore, shouting defiantly and 
‘ing their weapons ower their heads 
1 to ehallenge us to coom on, It was 
inarine’s fatal shot that had »roused 
Leggars. But there was no hesitation, 
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ye ken. We cheered back in opposition 


to their caterwauling, and pushed for the | 


shore, which for a mile or twa around the 
village was clear of forest, and was occu- 
pied by gardens and groves of fruit- 
trees. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 160. 
By E. J. WINTER-Woop and H. F. L. MEYER. 


TWwHITe. | 9+5=14 pieces, 


White to play, and self-mate in six (6) moves, 
This is a correction of the last problem 


in Winter-Wood’s book (see our column on 
page 176). 


This being our first diagram of that branch | 


of chess problems which next to the direct 
problem occupies the most important part 
in the literature of chess composition, it is 
necessary to define and explain this class, 
ealled 


SELF-MATE PROBLEMS. 


The word ‘“‘self” indicates that the first 
player (White) is himself checkmated, and 
indeed lie compels Black to give the finish- 
ing move. The construction of the position 
must be such, that whatever Black moves,’ 
White is enabled to force the one or the 
other of the black men to give mate. A 
direct problem may consist of three pieces, 
but a self-mate must contain at least five. 
A few examples will explain. 

White, K-QR8S; B—K 4; Ps—QR7,Q 
Kt7, K7, K B 6. Black, K—K sq. ; B—K 
Kt5; P—K B2. Self-mate in two moves. 

White checks with the B, the black B 
must interpose. Then the white P moves to 
Kt 8, and becomes a B, ana the black B is 
compelled to take the B, and give mate. 


White, K—K R sq.; Q—Q 2; B—Q 3; 
P—KR 2. Black, K—Q R 8; Q—Q Bsy. ; 
R—Q B38; Ps—Q R7, Q Kt 5, K R 6. 
Self-mate in two moves. 

1. B to K 4, any move for Black. 
2. Q toB sq. (ch.), Ror Q takes Q, mate. 


3; Q—K 8; R-QBS. 
K R 7. Self-mate in 


White, K—K s 
Black, K—Q3;, 
four moves. 


1. R to BG (ch.) KtoQ4 
2. Q to K 6 (ch.) K toQ5 
3. R to B 4 (ch.) K to Q6 
4. Q to K 2 (ch.) Q takes Q, mate. 


The above diagram illustrates the idea of 
the ‘free Q’—that is, the black Q is at 
liberty to move to several squares, which 


| 


was first, thirty years ago, illustrated by J. 
Plachutta in a four-move self-mate, in which 
the Q could move to 18 squares. Then, in 
1862, H. F. L. Meyer composed a six-move 
self-mate, in which the Q had 26 squares, and 
now the above-named two composers have 
reached the maximum of 27 squares. 


Correspondence. 


Scorrre.—The parts for 1884 are all in print, and they 
cost eightpence each, including postage. 


CLANSMAN.—The plate of the Highland Clans was in 
the part for April, 1883. It is still in print, 


GUIANA.—1. It is not pronounced Guana. It is pro- 
nounced Geahna. 2. Mr. Vanderbilt is dead, but his 
son is now the millionaire, 


VIKING.—All such preparations have as a basis the 
best yellow soap, and that you conld not make 
without expensive apparatus. You might try as an 
experiment essence of soap, made by dissolving a 
quarter of a pound of Castile soap in shavings in a 
pint of proof spirit, adding a little perfume. ‘This 
would give you astart on the road to make a cheaper 
preparation. There is one shaving-soap made of 
four ounces of white soft-soap, two ounces ef honey 
soap, one ounce of olive oil, a dram of spermaceti, 2 
dram of carbonate of soda, and a tablespoonful of 
water, which are melted together into a paste with 
a little proof spirit, and scented, ‘There is another 
combination of hard soap in small shavings two 
ounces, and six ounces of best soft soap melted to- 
gether in a water-bath—that is, a gluepot—with a 
dram of oil of cloves, and twenty drops of tincture 
of ambergris added when it is nearly cold, 


CueMist.—Attend the chemical course at the Science 
Schools, South Kensington. Write to the Registrar, 
Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, s.W. 


G. RADLEY.—There are no training-ships for lads 
over seventeen. And the reason is that such lads 
would not obtain situations when they passed out. 


A. W.—Go for your fretwork, wood and patterns, to 
Meihuish and’Son, of Fetter Lane, The railway fare 
is hardly worth consideration, and you would save it 
in the difference of price. 


C. H.—There is a three shilling and sixpenny book by 
FE. Harting, “Hints on the Management of 
ks,” which goes into the taming, training, feed- 
ing, and flying. It is published by Cox, 346, Strand. 


F.N. C.—1, Apply to Messrs. Tritbner and Co., Lud- 
ate Hill, for Van Dyke's “Southern California,” or 
ettle’s “ Resources of California.” 2. For colonists 

and intending sheep farmers Messrs. Silver and Co., 
67, Cornhill, publish a series of “ Grazier’s Guides,” 
which you would find useful, 


| Tw Lita Drr.—1. You should not generalise too 


hastily. Last October a salmon was caught by rod 
and line, giving an exciting hour's run, which 
weighed 57}1b. It was 53in, long, 28}in. in girth at 
the back fin, 26in. in girth behind the head, 24in. in 
girth behind the back fin, and had a tail 14in. bread, 
and a head 13in. long. It was caught by Mr. Prior, 
of Chelmsford. This is a much bigger fish than you 
rashly assert it to be impossible for an augler to 
land. ‘The fly was a silver-grey dressed on No. 15 
double wires. In the same week there were enor- 
mous takes all upthe river. One angler had eighteen 
fish, another had sixteen, and two men at one sta- 
tion had twenty-two fish between them. 2. Akipper 
fish is a male fish with a hook nose. As these fish 
are often soft and flabby, they are dried and smoked, 
and the process of “kippering” has received its 
name from them. 


AN UrGent INQUIRER.—The first six parts of the 
eighth volume be had through any bookseller or 
direct from us, ‘They cost sixpence each. 


CA. J.B. F.—The plans of a full-rigged ship were in 
1d'volume, which is now out of print. You 
a sheet of flags with the diagrams given 
vens, Model Dockyard, Aldgate, E. 


V. S. F.—It occurred at Southampton in 1 
Queen and Prince Albert embarked duri 
rain, and the members of the Corporation pulled olf 
their red gowns and spread them on the pier for the 
Queen to walk upon. In the sume year « sieilar 
imitation of the Raleigh carpet was performed by 
the students at Cambridge. 


Prervs APOLLO.—1. The first and second volumes sre 
out of print, but all the rest are obtainable. 2. We 
do not know who were the ancestors of the Nortlr 
American Indians. The race is much older than is 
usually supposed, and yet the race they superse: 
was apparently one of high culture. Your best plan 
would be to consult the recent publications of the 
Geological Survey of the United States. None of 
the so-called histories of Indians are trustworthy. 


LEONARD.—The note was taken as given, but evi- 
dently “leagues” should be “niles.” There are no 
lightships a hundred miles from land. The state- 
ment in the Correspondence was correct. 


MAGNA CHARTA.—The flags will probably cost you 
sixpence e: Apply to Stevens, Model Dockyard, 
22, Aldgate, E.c. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


(NINTH 


SERIES. ) 
A Story Needing Words. 


OR this “Story Needing Words” we offer Three Prizes, of One Guinea anda 

Half, One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea respectively, for the best story foundel 

on the picture. Competitors will be divided into three ¢ lasses, according to age, and 

one Prize will be awarded in each class, First class, from'18 ti : second class, 

from 14 to 18; third class, ull ages up to 14. The highest Prize w go to the class 
showing the greatest merit.. The last date for. sending in is May 31st. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only, and r ry should exceed y 
in length two columns of the Boy’s OWN PAPER. Competito n easily ascertain 
this length for themselves by counting the words. In addition to the prizes, handsome 
“Certificates of Merit,” suitable for framing, by the Editor, will be awarded 
to all the more meritorious competitors who’ may fail to secure prizes. 

The work must in every case be the competitor's own—that is, must be the 
product of his own hand and brain ; though of course any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whether from ‘books or friends, are adiuissible. 

All uss. must have at the top of first page the full name, address, and age of 
sender, clearly and legibly written, thus :— 

Name 
Address 
Age 

All contributions should be certified by parent, clergyman, minister, teache r, 
employer, or other responsible person, as genuine unaided work. By this certitt 
cate we simply mean a letter, or even an endorsement under the competitor's name, 
thus:—“I hereby certify that the accompanying article is the tmaided sock 
of —.” igned ——, 

All letters or packets must be plainly marked outside “Prize Competition 
Class —," and must be addressed to “The Eilitor, Boy's OWN PAPER, 56, Paternoste 
Row, London,” carriage being, of course, prepaid. Nothing can be returned, whether 
accompanied by stamps or not, and no answers or acknowledgments of any kind ean 
be sent through the post. For. the general ‘‘rvles,” ete., in all our competitions 
Tefer to page 47 of the present volume. 


———— 
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A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By TALsotT BAINEs REED, 
Atithor of “Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith," etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—WILD PIKE. 


EFORE breakfast on the following morning, 
Scarfe, in fulfilment of a long-standing en- 


gagement with a college friend to 
spend a day with him, rode off to 
catch the train at Overstone, and con- 
sequently was not present when the 
post arrived, and with it a telegram 
from London for Mr. Rimbolt. 

Raby, who had been on the watch, 
could scarcely allow her uncle time to 
examine its contents before claiming 


it; and had it contained bad news, the 


“Qn the treacherous path.” 
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chance of breaking them would have 
been out of the question. But it did not 
contain bad news. On the contrary, as 
Raby devoured the few otticial lines she 
became radiant with pride and _happi- 
ness. The telegram was a copy of a des- 
patch received the evening before at the 
Var Ottice : 


“News is to hand of a sharp brush with 
the Afghans on the 4th inst. at ——, two 
days’ march from Kandahar. About mid- ; 
day the — Hussars, commanded by Major ! 
Atherton, in advance of the main body, 
encountered and dislodged from a defile 
on the right bank of the river a consi- 
derable body of the enemy, who fled to 
the plain. It becoming evident the 
enemy was at hand in force, a battery of 
field guns was pushed forward, under the 
escort of a troop of Hussars ; and the 
main body followed in two columns. 
The cavalry meanwhile, having cleared 
the defile and chased the enemy into the 
plain beyond, became involved in a despe- 
rate scrimmage, the Afghans havin 
descended in full force into the plain wit 
the evident intention of cutting them off 
from themainbody. Major Atherton, com- 
pletely hemmed in, madeadesperate stand, 
in which upwards of twenty of his men 

erished, the gallant officer himself having 

is horse shot under him. The guns mean- 
while, escorted by Captain Forrester, of the 
— Hussars, gained the head of the defile, 
where they were immediately surrounde 
by the enemy. A brilliant resistance 
here ensued, in which more than half of 
the escort were killed in their effort to 
save theguns. Towards the end, Captain 
Forrester nearly single-handed kept the 
enemy at bay until the cavalry, breaking 
through, and joining forces with the two 
polumns of the main body as_ they 
emerged on to the plain, effectually turned 
the position and saved the guns. The 
loss of the enemy was very considerable, 
and it is considered that this action 
clears the way to Kandahar, which the 
troops are expected to occupy in two 
days without further resistance. Our 
loss, considering the perilous position of 
the cavalry and gunners, was compara- 
tively slight. Captain Forrester at the 
last moment fell after a resistance as 
heroic as any witnessed in the course of 
the campaign. Major Atherton received 
a soraitch on the wrist ; which, however, 
is not likely to disable him even tempo- 
rarily. The main body never came into 
action at all, and suffered no casualties. 
A full list of the killed and wounded is 
appended.” 


Jeffreys, who found himself almost as 
eager for news as if he had been person- 
ally interested, found it difficult to wait 
patiently until Mr. Rimbolt came after 

reakfast to the library. 

“Ts there news from the war?” he 
asked. 

“Yes—good news, Miss Atherton has 
the telegram. Her father took part ina 
very brilliant engagement a day or two 
ago which appears to have cleared the, 
way to Kandahar. He was scratched, 
but not seriously.” : 

Jeffreys received this good news with 
great satisfaction. It was a relief to him 
to hear it in the first instance not from 
Raby’s lips, for he never knew what to 
do or say on such occasions. 

“Miss Atherton must be very proud,” 
aid he, returning to his work. 

He was not, however,destined to remain 


long undisturbed. Raby, radiant and ex- 
cited, entered the library a few minutes 
later. 

“Mr. Jeffreys,” said she, “such splendid 
news. Has uncle told you? I thought 


you would like to read the telegram ; here ; 


it is.” : 

Jeffreys looked his congratulations as 
he took the paper. 

“Read it aloud, Mr. Jeffreys,” said the 
happy girl, “I should like to hear how it 
sounds.” Jeffreys smiled and began to 
read, Raby, who knew it all by heart, 
seeming to check off every word. 

Suddenly, however, in the middle of the 
narrative the reader started and changed 
colour, and became unaccountably breath- 
less, 

“The guns meanwhile, escorted by—” 
he had got so far. 

“¢Captain Forrester of the — Hussars.’ 
Go on,” said Raby. 

It needed all his self-command to finish 
the reading, and when he came to the 
end and handed back the paper, Raby 

erceived that his hand shook and his 
face was deadly pale. 

“Why, what is the matter, Mr. Jef- 
reys?” said she, suddenly alarmed her- 
self ; “it is good news, isn’t it ? and he has 
only got a scratch !” 

“Yes, it is good news ; and I congratu- 
late you.” 

“But you look—perhaps you know 
some one who has been killed. You never 
told me you had any friend out there.” 

“T have not. I think I must be not 
quite well ; will you excuse me?” 

And he went out into the open air, 
leaving Raby very much perplexed an 
concerned. 

She was relieved, however, to see him 
half an hour later starting off with Percy 
for what, to judge by their mountain 
boots and the luncheon box strapped 
perons Jeffreys’ shoulders, promised to be 
a lor 

Jefireys’ first sensations on finding 
himself alone had been those of stupe- 
faction. Although all that he knew of For- 
rester’s father was that he had been in 
India, it never occurred to him now for a 
moment that the gallant officer mentioned 
in the telegram could be any other than 
the father whom he had so cruelly and 
irreparably wronged. And now once 
more he seemed suddenly face to face 
with his crime. He saw before him that 
fatal scene in the Bolsover meadow ; he 
heard his comrades’ howl of execration 
and saw the boy’s white face on the grass 
turned up to meet his. It seemed but 
yesterday. Nay, it seemed all to be there 
that moment; he could feel the keen 
breeze on his cheek ; his eye rested on the 
boy’s cap where he had flung it; he was 
conscious of Mr. Freshfield’s look of hor- 
ror—he could even see twenty yards 
away the football lying idle between the 
goals. 

Strange, that the doubtful mention of 
an officer’s name should call it all u 
thus! Butso it was. He even seeme 
half guilty of that gallant death in 
Afghanistan. Had he not wronged him 
worse than death ¢ and now if anywhere 
the friendless boy, whose whole hope was 
in his father, should read those lines and 
find himself orphaned as well as crip- 
pled— ‘ 

Jeffreys in his misery groaned aloud. 

“Hullo,” said Percy in the path before 
him, “ you in the blues too! What a joll: 
sell! Here am I as miserable as an owl, 
and everybody I meet’s miserable too. 


Searfe 's gone to Shrapfield and won't be 
back till late. Raby’s so taken up with 
her precious telegram that she won't look 
at me. Ma and Sirs. Scarfe have bagged 
the pony trap and Appleby, and now 
here are you looking as if you'd just been 
hong. 

“What are you in the blues about?” 
said Jettreys, brightening up a bit. 

“Oh, everything. It’s so slow here, 
nothing to do. Can't play games all 
day, and you won’t let me smoke, and the 
library hasn’t a single story worth read- 
ing, and it’s beastly cold ; and upon my 
word,” said the boy, who was genuinely 
miserable, “ I'd as soon go and sit on the 
top of Wild Pike as fool about here.” 

‘The best thing you could do—T'll go 
and sit with you,” said Jeffreys. 

“What!” said the boy, “do you mean 
it? Will you come?” 

“ Of course I will ; I have nothing spe- 
cial to do to-day, and I’ve never been up 
a mountain in winter before.” 

“We shall get a splendid view. Sureit 
won’t grind you?” said the boy, who, 
under Scarfe’s influence, had come to look 
upon every exertion as a thing to le 
shirked. 

“My dear fellow, I shall enjoy it, espe- 
cially with you.” 

“Huzzah—bring Julius too—and I'l 
get some grub to take. It’s only ten 
now, and it’s not dark till after four, so 
we have a good six hours.” 

A few minutes later they started, 
Percy leaving word for his mother that 
they were gone for a long tramp and 
would be back for dinner, R 

It was a perfect winter’s day. The air 
was keen and frosty and_ promised mag- 
nificent views. The wind was not strong 
enough to be benumbing, and the sun 
overhead was cheering and now and then 
even warm, A 

“Hadn't we better take overcoats in 
case it comes on cold at the top?” said 
Jeffreys as they were starting. : 

“Oh, no—they’re a frightful grind to 
carry, and we are sure to be baked before 
we get up.” Rae 

“T think I will take mine,” said Jef- 
reys, “and it will be no bother to carry 
yours.” 

Percy protested, but, luckily for them, 
Jeffreys carried his point. 

The walk as they ascended the moor 
and gained the lower slope of the moun- 
tain was a wonderful tonic to the spints 
of both. 

Jeffreys insensibly shook off the 
weight that lay on his heart; and 
Percy, emancipated from the slothful 
toils which had been beginning to ensnare 
him, stepped out like one who suddenly 
finds himself a free man. Julius of the 
three was the least amenable to the influ- 
ence of the day. He had a cold and was 
out of sorts, and did not like the look of 
the mountain. So he trudged on silently 
and kept close in to his master’s side. 

“Rum things, the blues !” observed the 
philosophic Percy, stopping in the midst 
of a whistle ; “they come and_go for no 
earthly reason. I don’t know how I got 
mine; but I was uncommonly down in 
the mouth, and now they’re nowhere. 

“Singular case of spontaneous combus- 
tion,” suggested Jeffreys. “I fancy pe- 
ple get blues because nature abhors + 
vacuum.” 

“That means,” said the irreverent 
Percy, “that you’ve been very lazy an 
wasting your time lately, Jett.’ 

Jeffreys laughed. 
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“T dare say you’re right, though,” said 
Percy. “I’ve been Joafing a lot lately. I 
don't know how it is, but Scarfe, you 
know— By the way, I say, what makes 
Scarfe and you hate one another as you 

‘on 


“Who said we hated one another ?” 

“Any fool could see it. Look at the 
way you got on in the drawing-room the 
other day.” 

“Twas ashamed of myself afterwards. 
For all that, I’m not in love with Scarfe, 
and he is not in love with me.” 

“But why ? Had you a row at school ?” 

“No; not particularly.” 

“T say, is it about ‘Raby? Are you 
jealous? because, if so, I rather back—” 

Jeffreys flushed up. 

“We disliked one another long before 
he or I ever saw Miss Atherton.” 

“What is it about, then ?” persisted the 
boy. 

“L really could not tell you. You know 
those lines about Dr. Fell : 


*I do not love thee, Dr, Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this I know and know full well, 
T do not love thee, Dr. Fell.’” 


“T suppose it’s for as good a reason he 
hates you?” said Percy. 

“Possibly he has a better reason. Do 
you know, Percy, one of my prudges 
against him is on your account ?” 

s bet About the smoking, I sup- 

set” 

“Not at all. 
smoke.” 

“You mean I’ve been a low cad to you 
ometineeswhen every one has been down 
on yout Jeff, I’m awfully sorry.” 

“My dear fellow, I know you far too 
well to think twice about anything of 
that sort. But you have been down on 
yourself. You've got it into your- head 
that Percy Rimbolt cannot be manly un- 
less he gives up his old boyish ways, and 
takes to loafing and aping the ways of 
fellows who are far older and not half so 
honest and innocent and good-natured as 
himself. I don’t call that being fair to 
Perey Rimbolt.” 

“In other words, you think I’ve been 
making a Puppy of myself, Jeff?” said 
the boy. “ Upon my honour, perhaps I 
iave; but I never noticed it myself. 
Searfe’s a decent enough fellow, but he 
loesn’t pull a fellow up when he’s making 
\ fool of himself, as you do.” 

This was no small tribute from a boy 
vho rarely liked to admit that he was in 
he wrong ; and Jeffreys felt grateful. 

ey were now at the top of the lower 
lope of Wild Pike, and needed ‘all their 
weath for the stiff climb before them. 

_Percy used to boast that he could find 
us way to the top blindfold, and Jeffreys 
tad already made the ascent once or 
wice, so that they were in no doubt as 
o what course to take. 

Wild Pike was one of those mountains, 
ot uncommon in that sistrieh eruicls are 
pproached from the back by a long 
radual slope, but on the front present a 
“noped-out Precipit us face, as if broken 
ihalf on that side. It was this steeper 
ide which faced Wildtree, and Percy 
‘ould have scorned to approach the 
ionster from any other quarter. From 
here they s the narrow path zig- 
aigged for about one thousand feet on to 
«© of the upper shoulders of the moun- 
iin, Following this, the track brought 
em to what seemed like the basin of 


Plenty of good men 


some old volcano hollowed out under the 
summit. It: was necessary to cross this 
depression, and by a narrow ledge at the 
foot of the great cliff, gain the other side, 
where another zigzag ascent brought 
them on to the rocky slope leading over 
a quarter of a mile of huge boulders to 
the summit. 

The guide books, which were Percy’s 
abomination, spoke of Wild Pike as “a 
difficult ascent from the west, and not to 
be undertaken without a guide;” but 
those who were used to the venture saw 
nothing in it which need present difficulty 
to a steady head and a sure foot in ordi- 
narily clear weather. 

At the top of the first zigzag they 
halted. The fresh frosty air and the 
hard work they had accomplished exhi- 
larated them. 

“Splendid old fellow, isn’t he?” said 
Percy, looking up towards the summit. 
“T love him more every time I go on to 
him, don’t you?” 

“TI think so. He is certainly grander 
in winter than he was in the autumn.” 

“Rather. We shall get to snow over 
there ; but it never lies on this side.” 

“T noticed the path we came up was 
slippery with ice in one or two places. It 
will bother us going down.” 

“All the more fun. I hate going down 
laces you might drive a carriage and pair 
lown. I say, Jeff, what about grub, old 

man? It’s twelve o'clock.” 

“We've not earned it yet,” replied 
Jeffreys. “ Wait till we get across the dip 
and on to the other side.” 

“You old griffin. I vote we make 
tracks at once, then, for I’m_peckish. 
Come on, Julius, old man. You’re in the 
blues too. It’s time you perked up with 
this fine walk.” 

“Julius caught cold that day on the 
ice, and he’s been seedy ever since,” said 
Jeffreys. 

Julius gave a sniff as he looked up. 
He had not enjoyed the walk so far. 
The slippery path had bothered him ; 
and the mountain ahead did not tempt 
him. However, he responded to his mas- 
ter’s caress by wagging his tail and put- 
ting on a show of briskness as the march 
recommenced. 

The passage across the face’ of the 
mountain was the most difficult part of 
the ascent. It lay along a narrow ledge 
hanging, so it seemed, half way down the 
pe ndicular cliff which rose out of the 

‘ollow, crater-like basin sheer up to the 
summit. It was tolerably level, but the 
narrowness of the track and the pre- 
cipitous heights above and below called 
for a cool head and a steady foot. In 
frosty weather like the present it needed 
special caution, and every step had to 
be carefully judged on the treacherous 
path. 

However, they passed it safely. Julius 
alone seemed to find it difficult. The 
dog was strangely awkward to-day. He 
slid about where the others walked 
steadily, and whimpered at obstacles 
which they seemed scarcely to heed. 

“Now bor the grub,” cried Percy as 
they landed safely on the other side. 
“T say, Jeff, I call that something like 
a mountain, don’t you? I’m quite sorry 
we're over the worst of it, aren't you?” 


“We've got the view to see yet,” re- 
sponded Jeffreys. 
“We shall be up in half an hour.” 


“And it will take us as long to come 
down as to go up to-day,” said Jeffreys, 
“so we ought not to lose much time.” 


Off they started again after a hurried 
but highly appreciated meal, in which 
the dog took only a very moderate share. 

The remaining portion of the ascent 
was simple enough. The zigzag on to 
the top shoulder was if anything less 
steep than the lower one, and the path, 
being rougher underfoot, was less trea- 
cherous. 

The scramble over the loose rocks at 
the top on to the cairn was not altogether 
plain sailing. In summer it was easy 
enough, but now, with the surface of the 
preat boulders as slippery as glass, it was 

ardly to be traversed except on the 
hands and knees. 

Poor Julius floundered about pitifully, 
unable to keep his feet, and disappearing 
bodily now and then among the inter- 
stices of the rocky way. ven Percy 
and Jeffreys stumbled once or twice awk- 
wardly, and reached the summit with 
bruised limbs. 

But “finis coronat opus,” especially on 
@ mountain. 

As they sprang up the cairn a view 
unéqualled in grandeur broke upon them. 
The frosty air was without haze in any 
quarter. The Scotch hills beyond the 
border and the broad heaving sea lay 
apparently equally within reach,and on 
the farthest western horizon even the 
fairy-like outline of the distant Irish hills, 
never visible except in the clearest winter 
weather, shone out distinctly. 

“Isn't that scrumptious?” exclaimed 
Percy, as he flung himself breathless on 
to the cairn. “ i we had waited a year 
we couldn’t have picked out such a day. 
Why, that must be Snowdon we see 
over there, and the high ground out at 
sea, Holyhead 1” 

Thus they went on, delightedly recog- 
nising the landmarks north, south, east, 
and west, and forgetting both the hour 
and the rising breeze. 

“Why, it’s two o'clock !” cried_ Percy, 
presently, looking at his watch, an 
shivering at the same time. 

“Put on your coat,” said Jeffreys, “the 
wind’s getting up’ a bit, and we shall 
have it in our faces going down.” 

As they started to descend they be- 
came aware of a sudden change in the 
hitherto cloudless day. The western , 
horizon, which had just now been un- 
folding its distant beauties, seemed lost 
in a fine haze, which spread north and 
south, blotting out one after another the 
glories of landscape on which they had 
scarcely ceased to feast their eyes. 

“There’s a mist out there,” said Percy, 
as they scrambled down the boulders ; ‘ 1 
hope to goodness it will keep away from 
us.” 


“The wind is a little north-west ; it 
may drive it south of us, but it is spread- 
ing at a good rate.” 

“Never mind ; it will be rather a joke 
if it comes. I could find the way down 
with my eyes shut, and I’ve often wanted 
to be in a regular fog up here,” said 

ercy. 

s Ton know what you feel,” responded 
Jeffreys; “but I’m rather glad we brought 
our coats. Isn’t it cold? 

The wind which met them seemed 
charged with cold, and after a while 
hegan to scatter a feathery sleet in their 
faces. 

Percy whistled. 

“We didn’t bargain for that, I say,” 
said he. “I hope it shuts up before we 
cross over the ledge down there.” 

Julius howled dismally. He, too, 
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guessed what this blinding shower-bath | not broken, was so severely damaged as ‘feet beyond the edge of the path, he 


toreboded, and stumbled along, miserable | to render it powerless. departed. : 
and shivering. “T could stay here, I think,” said he, | e was out of sight almost a yard 
The higher zigzag, which had seemed | “if you went on, Jeff.” | away, but they heard him whine once as 


easy enough two hours ago, tried them| _ “ Nonsense !” said Jeffreys, “ we'll send | the wind dashed him against the cliff. 
sorelynow. Thesleet half blinded them, | Julius to fetch help. Here, Julius, good | “Julius, good dog, fetch them!’ 
and the fresh moisture, freezing as it fell, dog,” said he, patting the dog’s head and | shouted Jeffreys into the mist. 

caused them to slip and slide at every | pointing down to the valley, “go and| A faint answering bark came back. 
step. Still they got down it somehow, | fetch them here. Fetch Appleby, and| Next moment, through the storm, came 
and turned to face the narrow track | Walker, and Mr. Rimbolt. Go along, | a wild howl, and they heard him no more. 
along the cliff. good fellow.” | Jeffreys guessed only too well what 

Percy, muchas he repined at the change | _ The dog, who had been crawling behind | that how] meant ; but he never stirred 
in the elements, felt no doubt as to the | them, looked wistfully at his master and | as with his arm round Perey, and his 
possibility of getting over. licked the hand that caressed him. Then, | cloak screening him from the wind, he 

“We may have to crawl a bit of the | stepping carefully across them as they . looked hopelessly out into the night and 
way if this sort of thing goes on,” said he, | sat with their backs to the rock and their _ waited. 

“but it’s straight enough sailing.” : (To be continued.) 

“Would it be better,” suggested Jef- 
freys, “to go to the top again and get = 
down by ithe Sharpenholme trek iF ¢ 

“We shouldn't get home till midnight 1 a8 
if we did; besides, I don’t know fhe THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOU DS. 
way. Were all right this way if we look 


sharp.” By JuLes VERNE, 
The wind had now increased to a a Me tsps Boy Captake,” ele. ete: 
tempest, and beat against the side of the BEE Sar Aeraen: se ae ak sect 
freab cut with a sound like the sea CHAPTER XV.—A SKIRMISH IN DAHOMEY. 
»reaking on an iron-bound shore. They i gk os a 4 . 
could scarcely hear one another speak ; At this point in the circumaviatory | some retreat in some inaccessible spot in 
and poor Julius's whines were drowned voyage of the Albatross it is only | which, if he had need of repose or revic- 
in the great clamour. natural that some such questions as the tualling, he could betake himself? It 
“Do you mind my going first?” said | following should be asked. would be very strange if it were not 50 
Perey ; “I know the path better than} _Who was this Robur, of whom up to | The most powerful flyers have always @ 


you.’ the present we know nothing but the | eyrie or nest somewhere. 

Jeffreys nodded, and they started. 

The first step they took on that ledge 
threatened for a moment to be their last. 
The wind, gathering fury every moment, 
beat Percy to his knees, and nearly sent 
Jettreys staggering over the edge. 

“We shall have to crawl,” said Percy. 
“Tt’s no use waiting. The wind and sleet 
are going to make a night of it, and we 
shall gain nothing by waiting.” 

The start was begun again—this time 
cautiously and on all fours. Even so the 
wind seemed once or twice as if it would 
sweep them from the ledge. 

Yard by yard they crawled on. The 
driving mist fell like a pall over the 
mountain, and in a few minutes they 
could not even see a yard in front of 
them. Had the wind blown crosswise, or |, 
in any other way than that in which it | 
came, they would have been swept off | 
before twenty yards was accomplished. 
As it was, they were almost pinned to 
the cliff by the fury of the blast. 

They must have proceeded a quarter of 
the way across, and had reached_a spot 
where the ledge rose slghely. Even up 
this slight incline, with the mist freezing 
under them, it was impossible to crawl ; 
and Percy, drawing himself cautiously to 
his feet, attempted to stand. 

. As he did so, the wind, gathering itself 
into a furious blast, caught him and 
hurled him against the rocky wall. 

He recoiled with a sharp ery of pain, 
and next moment would have fallen into 
the abyss beneath, had not Jeffreys’ strong 
arm caught him and held him. ’ His legs 
were actually off the ledge, and for a 
moment it seemed as if both he and his 
Protector were doomed. But with a 
tremendous effort the prostrate Jeffreys 
swung him back on to the track. 

“ Are you hurt ?” he called. 

“My arm,” said Percy. “I’m afraid I 
can’t get on. I'll try.” ‘ 
ete beers called up a fresh The Elephants and Buffaloes. 

“We must wait,” said Jeffreys. “Try 3 ee 3 & : 
to sit up, old fellow. I'll help you.” name? Did he pass his life in the air? | And what was the engineer going to 

It was evident that the boy’s arm, if | Did his aeronef never rest? Had he not | with his prisoners ? as he going 
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them to perpetual aviation? Or was he 

going to take them on a trip over Africa, 

South America, Australasia, the Indian 

Ocean, the Atlantic and the Pacific, to 

convince them against their will and 
then dismiss them with, “And_ now, 

zentlemen, I hope you will believe a 

fttle more in heavier than air”? 

To these questions it is now impossible 
to reply. They are the secrets of the 
future. Perhaps the answers will be | 
revealed. 

Anyhow the bird-like Robur was not 
seeking his nest on the northern frontier 
of Africa. By the end of the day he had 
traversed Tunis from Cape Bon to Cape 
Carthage, sometimes hovering, and some- 
times darting along at top speed. Soon 
he reached the interior, and flew down 
the beautiful valley of Medjeida above its 
yellow stream hidden under its luxuriant 
bushes of cactus and oleander; and 
seared away the hundreds of parrots that 
perch on the telegraph wires and seem to 
wait for the messages to pass to bear 
them away beneath their wings. 

When night came the Albatross was 
over the frontiers of Kroumiria, and if a 
Kroumir then existed he, of course, fell on 
his face and uttered an invocation to 
Saye at the apparition of the gigantic 
eagle. 

n the morning she was over Bona and 

the hills in the neighbourhood; then 
she reached Philippeville, now a small 
Algiers, with its new wharves and 
arcales and its admirable vineyards, 
whose verdant shoots clothe the country- 
side, which seems to be a slice Brousks 
hither from Burgundy or the Bordelais. 
_ This promensils of three hundred miles 
into great and little Kabylia was brought 
toan end about noon over the Kasbah at 
Algiers. What a view it was for the 
passengers on the aeronef—the open 
roadstead between Cape Matifou and 
Point Peseade, the shore dotted with 
palaces, marabouts, villas, irregular 
valleys clothed in their vineyard man- 
tles, the Mediterranean so blue ploughed 
by the huge liners now dwarfed to 
canoes! And so it was at Oran the 
picturesque, whose inhabitants loitering 
m the gardens of the citadel saw the 
Albatross appear among the earliest stars 
of the night. 

Two hours after sunset the helm was 
put up and the Albatross bore off to the 
south-east ; and on the morrow, after 
clearing the Tell Mountains, she saw the 
nsing of the morning star over the sands 
of the Sahara. 

On the 30th of July there was seen 
from the aeronef the little village of Gery- 
ville, founded like Laghouat on the fron- 
tier of the desert to facilitate the future 
conquest of Kabylia. Next, not without 
lificulty, the peaks of Stillero were passed 
wainst a somewhat boisterous wind. 
Then the desert was crossed, sometimes 
leisurely, over the Ksars or green oases, 
‘ometimes at terrific speed that far_out- 
‘tripped the flight of the vultures. Often 


he crew had to fire into the flocks of these | 


iirds which a dozen or so at a time fear- 
essly hurled themselves on to the aeronef 
o the extreme terror of Frycollin. 

But if the vultures could only reply 
vith cries and blows of beaks and talons, 
¢ natives, in_no way less savage, were 
* sparing of their musket shots, par- 
ularly when crossing the mountain of 
‘el, whose green and violet slope bore its 


keep them in his power and_condemn 


thanks to her extraordinary speed, the 


at last over the grand Sahara; and at 
waters of the Hydaspes taken in the vale 


once she rose into the higher zones so as 


rare 
ae 


“The little gun shot forth its shrapnel.” 


to escape from a simoom which was | of Cashmere still filled her tanks ‘in the 
sweeping a wave of ruddy sand along , centre of the African deserts. 
the surface of the ground like a bore on| Was the Albatross seen by the Arabs, 
the surface of the sea. |the Mozabites, and the negroes who 
Then the desolate table-lands of Chetka | share amongst them the town of Wargla? 
scattered their ballast in blackish waves Certainly, for she was saluted with man 
up to the fresh and verdant valley hundred gunshots, and the bullets fell 
of Ain-Massin. _ It is difficult to conceive back before they reached her. 
the variety of the territories which could; Then came the night, that silent nighé 
be seen at one view. To the green hills in the desert of which Felicien David has 
covered with trees and shrubs there suc- | so poetically told us the secrets. 
ceeded long grey undulations draped like | uring the following hours the course 
the folds ai ‘Krab burnous and broken lay south-westerly, cutting across the 
in picturesque masses. In the distance | routes of El Golea, one of which was 


could be seen the wadys with their tor- 


| rential waters, their forests of palm-trees, 


and blocks of small houses grouped on a 
hill around a mosque, among them Metlili, 
where there vegetates a religious chief, 
the grand marabout Sidi Chick. 

Before night several hundred miles had 


| been accomplished above a flattish coun- 


try ridged occasionally with large sand- 
hills. If the Albatross had halted she 
would have come to the earth in the 
depths of the Wargla oasis hidden beneath 
{an immense forest of palm-trees. The 
town was clearly enough displayed with 
its three distinct quarters, the ancient 
alace of the Sultan, a kind of fortified 

asbah, houses of brick which had been 
left to the sun to bake, and artesian wells 


ape of white. Then the Albatross was 


dug in the valley where the aeronef could 
have renewed her water supply. But, 


explored in 1859 by the intrepid Duvey- 
rier. 
The darkness was prcronnd: Nothing 
could be seen of the Trans-Saharan Rail- 
| way constructing on. the plans of Dupon- 
chel—a long ribbon of iron destined to 
bind together Algiers and Timbuctoo by 
way of Laghouat and Gardaia, and 
| destined eventually to run down into the 
Gulf of Guinea. 
| Then the Albatross entered the equa 
torial region below the tropic of Cancer. 
Six hundred miles from the northern 
frontier of the Sahara she crossed the 
route on which Major Laing met_ his 
death in 1846, and crossed the road of the 
caravans from Morocco to the Soudan 
| and that part of the desert swept by the 
Tuaregs, where could be heard what is 
called “ the song of the sand,” a soft and 
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laintive murmur that seems to escape 

‘rom the ground. 

Only one thing happened. A cloud of 
locusts came flying along, and there fell 
such a cargo of them on board as to 
threaten to sink the ship. But all hands 
set to work to clear the deck, and all were 
thrown over except a few hundreds kept 
by Tapage for his larder. And he served 
them up in so succulent a fashion that 
Frycollin forgot for the moment his per- 
petual trances and said, 

“These are as good as prawns.” 

They were then eleven hundred miles 
from the Wargla oasis and almost on the 
northern frontier of the Soudan. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon a city 
eppeared in the bend of a large river. 

he river was the Niger. The city was 
Timbuctoo. 

If, up to then, this African Mecca had 
only been visited by the travellers of the 
ancient world, Batouta, Khazan, Imbert, 
Mungo Park, Adams, Laing, Caillé, Barth, 
Lenz, on that day by a most singular 
chance the two Americans could boast of 
having seen, heard, and smelt it, on their 
return to America—if they ever got back 
there. s 

Of having seen it, because their view 
included the whole triangle of three or 
four miles in circumference ; of havin; 
heard it, because the day was one o' 
some rejoicing and the noise was terrible; 


affected by the odours of the Youbou- 
Kamo square, where the meat market 
stands close to the palace of the ancient 
Somai kings. 

The engineer had no notion of allowing 
the president and secretary of the Wel- 
don Institute to be ignorant that they 
had the extreme honour of contemplat- 
ing the Queen of the Soudan, now in the 
power of the Tuaregs of Taganet. 

“Gentlemen, Timbuctoo!” he said, in 
the same tone as twelve days before he 
had said, 

“ Gentlemen, India !” 

Then he continued, 

“Timbuctoo is an important city of 
from twelve to thirteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, formerly illustrious in science and 
art. Perhaps you would like to stay there 
for a day or two?” 

Such a proposal could only have been 
made ironically. _“ But,” continued he, 
“it would be dangerous among the 
Negroes, Berbers, and Foullanes who 
occupy it—particularly as our arrival in 
an aeronef might prejudice them against 

‘ou. 

we Sir,” said Phil Evans, in the same 
tone, “for the pleasure of leaving you 
we would willingly risk an unpleasant 
reception from the natives. Prison for 
prison, we would rather be in Timbuctoo 
than on the Albatross.” 


“That is a matter of taste,” answered 


“Exploded like 


Of hayj 
nerve ng 


small shells, 


smelt it, because the olfactory | the engineer. “Anyhow, I shall not try 
could not but be very disagreeably | the adventure, for I'am resposible for the 


safety of the guests who do me the honow 
to travel with me.” 

“And so,” said Uncle Prudent, explo- 
sively, “ you are not content with being 
our gaoler, but you insult us.” 

“Oh! a little irony, that is all!” 

“ Are there any weapons on board?” 

“Oh ! quite an arsenal.” 

“Two revolvers will do if I hold one 
and you the other.” 

“A duel!” exclaimed Robur, “a duel, 
which would perhaps cause the death of 
one of us.” 

“Which certainly would cause it.” 

“Well! No, Mr. President of the Wel- 
| don Institute, I very much prefer keeping 
you alive.” 

“'To be sure of living yourself. Thatis 
wise.” 

“ Wise or not, it suits me. You are at 
liberty to think as you like, and to com- 
| plein to those who have the power to 

elp you—if you can.” 

“And that we have done, Mr. Robur.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Was it so difficult when we were 
crossing the inhabited part of Europe to 
drop a letter overboard ?” 

“Did you do that?” said Robur, in a 
paroxysm of rage. 

“ And if we have done it ?” 

“T£ you have done it—you deserve— 

“What, sir?” 

“To follow your letter overboard.” 

“Throw us over, then. We did do it.” 

Robur stepped towards them. At 2 
gesture from him Tom Turner and some 
of the crew ranup. The engineer was 
seriously tempted to put his threat into 
execution, and, fearfu pechs s of yield- 
ang to it, he precipitately rushed into his 
cabin. 

“Good !” exclaimed Phil Evans. 

“ And what he dare not do,” said Unele 
Prudent, “I will do! Yes, I will do!” 

At the moment the population of Tim- 
buctoo were crowding into the squares 
and roads and the terraces built like 
amphitheatres. In the rich quarters of 
Sankore and Sarahama, as in the misera- 
ble huts at Raguidi, the priests from the 
minarets were thundering their loudest 
maledictions against the aerial monster. 
These were more harmless than the rifle 
bullets ; though assuredly if the aeronef 
had come to earth she would have been 
torn to pieces. 

For some miles noisy flocks of storks, 
francolins, and ibises escorted the Alba- 
tross and tried to race her, but in her 
rapid flight she soon distanced them. 

e evening came. The air was 
troubled by the roarings of the nume- 
rous flocks of elephants and_ buffaloes 
which wander over this land, whose fer- 
tility is simply marvellous. For forty- 
eight hours the whole of the region be- 
tween the prime meridian and the second 
degree, in the bend of the Niger, wes 
viewed from the Albatross. 

If a geographer had only such an apps 
ratus at his command, with what facility 
could he map the country, note the elev: 
tions, fix the courses of the rivers and 
their affluents, and determine the posi- 
tions of the towns and villages !_ There 
would then be no huge blanks on the map 
of Africa, no dotted lines, no vague desig- 
nations which are the despair of carto- 
graphers. 

In the morning of the 11th the Alba- 
tross crossed the mountains of northern 
Guinea, between the Soudan and the 


ee which bears their name. On the 
orizon was the confused outline of the 
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Kong mountains in the kingdom of Da- 
homey. e 

Since the departure from Timbuctoo 
Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans noticed 
that the course had been due south. If 
that direction was persisted in they 
would cross the equator in six more 
degrees. The Albatross would then 
abandon the continents and fly not over 
the Behring Sea, or the Caspian Sea, or 
the North Sea, or the Mediterranean, but 
over the Atlantic Ocean. 

This look-out was not particularly 
pleasing to the two friends, whose 
chances of escape had sunk to zero. 

But the Albatross had slackened speed 
as though hesitating to leave Africa be- 
hind. Was Robur thinking of going 
back? No; but his attention had been 
particularly attracted to the country 
which he was then crossing. 

We know—and he knew—that the 

kingdom of Dahomey is one of the most 
powerful on the West Coast of Africa. 
Strong enough to hold its own with its 
neighbour Ashantee, its area is somewhat 
small, being contained within three hun- 
dred and sixty leagues from north to 
south, and one hundred and eighty from 
east to west. But its population numbers 
some seven or eight hundred thousand, 
including the neighbouring independent 
territories of Whydah and *ardrah, 
_ If Dahomey is not a large country, it 
is often talked about. It is celebrated 
for the frightful cruelties which signalise 
its annual festivals, and by its human 
sacrifices—fearful hecatombs intended to 
honour the sovereign it has lost and_the 
sovereign who has succeeded him. It is 
even a matter of politeness when the 
King of Dahomey receives a visit from 
some high personage or some foreign 
am lor to give him a surprise pre- 
sent of a dozen heads, cut off in his 
honour by the minister of justice, the 
“minghan,” who is wonderfully skilful in 
that branch of his duties. 

When the Albatross came flying over 

Dahomey the old King Bahadou had just 
died, and the whole population was pro- 
ceeding to the enthronisation of his suc- 
cessor. Hence there was great agita- 
tion all over the country, and it did not 
escape Robur that everybody was on the 
move. 
. Long lines of Dahomians were hurry- 
ing along the roads from the country into 
the capital, Abomey. Well-kept roads 
radiating among vast plains clothed with 
Slant trees, immense fields of manioc, 
Magnificent forests of palms,. cocoa- 
trees, mimosas, orange-trees, mango-trees 
~such was the country whose perfumes 
mounted to the Albatross, while thou- 
sands of parrots and cardinals swarmed 
among the trees. : ; ‘i , 
@ engineer, leaning over the rai 
Seemed deep in thought, and exchanged 
but a few words with Tom Turner. 

It did not look as though the Albatross 

.attracted the attention of those 
Moving masses, which were often in- 
visible under the impenetrable roof of 
trees, was doubtless due to her 
eeping ata, good altitude amid a bank 
of light cloud. 

About eleven o'clock in the morning 
the capital was sighted, surrounded by 
its walls, defended by a fosse measuring 
twelve miles round, with wide, regular 
streets on the flat plain, and a large 
Square on the northern side occu ied by 


the king’s palace. This huge collection 
ot buildings is commanded by a terrace 


not far from the place of sacrifice. 
During the festival days it is from this 
high terrace that they throw the pri 
soners tied up in wicker baskets, and it 
can be imagined with what fury these 
unhappy wretches are cut in pieces. 

In one of the courtyards which divide 
the king’s palace there were drawn up 
four thousand warriors, one of the con- 
tingents of the royal army—and not the 
least courageous one. 

If it is doubtful if there are an: 
zons on the river of that name, there is 
no doubt of there being Amazons at 
Dahomey. Some have a Sloe shirt with 
a blue or red scarf, with white-and-blue 
striped trousers and’a white cap ; others, 
the elephant-huntresses, have a heavy 
carbine, a short-bladed dagger, and two 
antelope horns fixed to their heads by a 
band of iron. The artillery-women have 
a_blue-and-red tunic, and, as weapons, 
blunderbusses and old cast cannons ; and 
another brigade, consisting of vestal 
virgins pure as Diana, have blue tunics 
and white trousers. If we add to these 
Amazons five or six thousand men in 
cotton drawers and shirts, with a knotted 
tuft to increase their stature, we shall 
have passed in review the Dahomian 


army. 

‘Abomey on this day was deserted. The 
sovereign, the royal family, the masculine 
and feminine army, and the population 
had all gone out of the capital to a vast 
plain a few miles away surrounded by 
magnificent forests. 

mn this plain the recognition of the 
new king was totake place. Hereit was 
that thousands of prisoners taken during 
recent razzias were to be immolated in 
his honour. 

It was about two o'clock when the 
Albatross arrived over the plain and 
began to descend among the clouds 
which still hid her from the Dahomians. 

There were sixteen thousand people at 
least come from all parts of the kingdom, 
from Whydah, and Kerapay, and Ardrah, 
and Tombory, and the most distant 
villages. 

The new king—a sturdy fellow named 
Bou-Nadi—some five-and-twenty years 
old, was seated ona hillock shaded by a 
prove of wide-branched trees, Before 

im stood his male army, his Amazons, 
and his people. 

At the foot of the mound fifty musicians 
were playing on their barbarous instru- 
ments, elephants’ tusks giving forth a 
husky note, deerskin drums, calabashes, 
guitars, bells struck with an iron clapper, 
and bamboo flutes, whose shrill whistle 
was heard over all. Every other second 
came discharges of guns and blunder- 
busses, discharges of cannons with the 
carriages jumping so as to imperil the 
lives of the artillery-women, and a general 
uproar so intense: that even the thunder 
would be unheard amidst it. 

In one corner of the plain, under a 
guard of soldiers, were grouped the 
Prisoners destined to accompany the 

lefunct king into the other world. At 
the obsequies of Ghozo, the father of 
Bahadou, his son had dispatched three 
thousand, and Bou-Nadi could not do 
less than his predecessor. For an hour 
there wasa seriesof discourses, harangues, 
palavers and dances, executed not only 

y professionals, but by the Amazons, 
who displayed much martial grace. 

But the time for the hecatomb was 
approaching. Robur, who knew the 
customs of Dahomey, did not lose sight 


Amaz- | bl 


of the men, women, and children reserved 


for butchery. 
The ming an was standing at the foot 
of the hillock. He was brandishing his 


executioner’s sword, with its curved 
blade surmounted by a metal bird, whose 
weight rendered the cut more certain. 

This time he was not alone. He could 

not have performed the task. Near him 
were grouped a hundred executioners, 
all accustomed to cut off heads at one 
low. 
The Albatross came slowly down in 
an oblique direction. Soon she emerged 
from the bed of clouds which hid her till 
she was within three hundred feet of 
the ground, and for the first time she 
was visible from below. 

Contrary to what had hitherto hap- 
pened, the savages saw in her a celestial 

eing come to render homage to King 
Bahadou. The enthusiasm was inde- 
scribable, the shouts were interminable, 
the prayers were terrific—prayers ad- 
dressed to this supernatural hippogriff, 
which had doubtless come to take the 
king’s body to the higher regions of the 
Dahomian heaven. 

And now the first head fell under the 
minghan’s sword, and the prisoners were 
led up in hundreds before the horrible 
executioners. 

Suddenly a gun was fired from the 
Albatross. The minister of justice fell 
dead on his face. 

“Well aimed, Tom !” said Robur. 

His comrades, armed as he was, stood 
ready to fire when the order was given. 

But a change came over the crowd 
below. They had understood. The 
winged monster was not a friendly spirit, 
it was a hostile spirit. And after the 
fall of the minghan loud shouts for re- 
venge arose on all sides. Almost imme- 
diately a fusillade resounded over the 
plain. | 

These menaces did not prevent the 
Albatross from descending boldly to 
within a hundred and fifty feet of the 
ground. Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans, 
whatever were their feelings towards 
Robur, could not help joining him in 
such a work of humanity. 

“Let us free the prisoners!” they 
shouted. 

“That is what I am going to do!” said 
the engineer. 

And the magazine rifles of the Alba- 
tross in the hands of the colleagues, as 
in the hands of the crew, began to rain 
down the bullets, of which not one was 
lost in the masses below. And the little 
gun shot forth its shrapnel, which really 

id marvels. 

The prisoners, although they did not 
understand how the help had come to 
then, broke their bonds, while the soldiers 
were firing at the aeronef. The stern 
screw was shot through by a bullet, and 
a few holes were made in the hull. Fry- 
collin crouching in his cabin received a 
graze from a bullet that came through the 

eck-house. 

“Ah! They will have them!” said 
Tom Turner. And, rushing to the maga- 
zine, he returned with a dozen dynamite 
cartridges, which he distribu to the 
men. At a sign from Robur these car- 
tridges were fired at the hillock, and as 
they reached the ground exploded like 
so many small shells. 

The king and his court and army and 
people were stricken with fear at the 
turn things had taken. They fled under 
the trees, while the prisoners ran off 
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without anybody thinking of pursuing 


them. 
In this way was the festival interfered 
with. And in this way did Uncle Pru- 


of the aeronef and the services it could 
render to humanity. 

Soon the Albatross rose again to a 
moderate height, and passing over Why- 


dent and Phil Evans recognise the power | dah lost to view this savage coast which 


the south west wind hems round with 
an inaccessible surf. And she flew oui 
over the Atlantic. 


(To be continued.) 


{Mae whole of our foreign-going steamships 

have been built within the last half 
century, so that the jubilee year of our gra- 
cious Gincen is almost coindident with that of 
steamships. A visit to the Royal Albert 
Docks would amaze our elders, who recall 
with mingled feelings the good old days 
when not a steamer .was enga; in our 
trade. Our youngsters also would see some- 
thing to ponder over. Here lie moored ships 
belonging to all our far-famed fleets of huge 
steamers which carry the mails to our fellow- 
countrymen across the seas. 

Our ocean-going passenger steamers are 
the prettiest in the world; but our river 
steamers are far eclipsed by the magnificent 
boats which run on the American rivers. 
These fine vessels are a study of themselves. 
A description of our pleasure navy has been 
given previously. 

The honour due to him who first brought 
before the public the idea of applying steam 
as a motive power for propelling vessels has 
been claimed for several inventors by the 
nations to which they respectively belonged. 
It is to Great Britain, however, that the 
merit must be awarded of having fashioned 
the first steamship which can, with any 
regard to the truth, be deemed a success. 

‘his country was foremost in [piecucally 
demonstrating to all the world the infinite 
advantages to be derived from the introduc- 
tion of steamships, and she has always main- 


THE STORY OF OUR STEAMSHIPS. 


By A MEMBER OF THE MARINE STAFF OF THE METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE. 


First Steamer in England. 


tained the proud pre-eminence which she | 
then assumed. Shakespeare compared our 
island to a fortress, and the Channel to a 
moat; but if he could see the huge floating 
alaces and warehouses coming up that 
Channel under steam he. would readil ac- 
knowledge that the latter part of his simile 
does not hold in this go-ahead age of steam 
and iron. 

The Romans were familiar with the use of 
wheels for propelling boats. They caused 
these wheels to revolve by means of manual 
labour, and it is to this circumstance we are 
probably indebted for the fact that paddle- 
wheels were adopted when steamships were 
in their infancy. Steam took the place of 
the vigorous arms of the Romanslaves. The 
Spaniards contend that a steam-vessel was 
built and worked at Barcelona in 1543 ; but, 
inasmuch as no practical result followed from 
it, and, moreover, as the claim for prece- 
dence was not urged until some time after 
steamships had become an accomplished fact 
in our own country, there exists a grave doubt 
as to the rigid accuracy of their contention. 

In 1737 a small pamphlet was printed in 
England, in which we find the first represen- 
tation of a steamboat. She was towing a 
man-of-war, and had a stern-wheel somewhat 
similar to steamers which I have seen run- 
ning on the Sacramento river and on the 
Hudson. Again, it is asserted that a steam- 
boat was tried at Lyons in 1782, but this 


attempt -was an utter failure. The Am> 
ricans also in 1788 made some experiment: 
in the same direction without achieving any- 


| thing worth recording. 


In the same eet Symington and Taylor, 
of our own little island home, availed them- 
selves of a steam-engine of about one horse- 
wer to drive the dle-wheel of a double 
tt which was used for pleasure-parties ou 
Dalswinton Lake. Their wheel was su:- 
pended in the open space between the two 
parts of the double boat, and a speed of three 
wales ‘An Hour Bie attained. This result 
roved that t things might be hoped for 
ie this powerful helper iota: if oe ie 
necessarily tentative and imperfect fixtures 
were capable of improvement. Next year 
they persevered in their efforts, and the 
single wheel was replaced by two separate 
wheels placed one behind the other, but in 
the centre of the boat as before. The time 
was not yet sufficiently ripe, and they were 
unable to resist the popular prejudice, which 
was very strong against the new invention. 
They therefore took the wheels out of their 
boat, and she was returned to her previous 
occupation. 

In 1793 a steamboat was tried which was 
moved by forcing water out of the stern by 
means of a steam-engine, but, as might be 
supposed, this system died a natural death. 
Symington built a steamboat for Lord Dun. 
das in 1801, which was the first propelled by 
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an engine on Watt’s principle. This boat 
had a wheel in a well-hole at the stern and 


engines he obtained from our countrymen, 
Boulton and Watt. He built several steam- 


between London and Ramsgate with so much 
approval that other steamers were built of 


The Great Eastern. 


was fitted with two rudders, one on each; boats there, but they were all fitted with | the same model. Previous to the steamers 
side of the wheel. Her name was the | British engines which had been sent across undertaking the conduct of the pleasure 
Charlotte Dundas, and her employment con- | in the sailing packets. | trips to the now famous Cockney seaside 
~isted of towing vessels on the Forth and the The Clermont was the first steam-vessel | resort, the journey was performed in small 
Clyde and on the canal. She was, however, | built in America, and a speed of five miles | sailing vessels called hoys. On such occa- 
strongly objected to by the proprietors of | an hour was got out of her. In 1812 the | sion the risk was equal, as regards peril, to an 
the canal, on the ground that the commotion | Comet was built and ran on the Clyde. She | Atlantic steam voyage of the present time. 
cansed by her dle-wheel did serious | turned out so satisfactory that more were| In 1818 a regular line of pisraehipe was 
lamage to the banks of the canal. built, and, as a consequence, during the next | established between Greenock and Belfast by 
In 1802 Fulton paid a visit to Symington | four years, such important improvements a vessel of thirty horse-power. This is the 
and was shown the working of the new tow- | were effected in various parts of the ma- | first instance of acommunication between two 
eat. Fulton took careful notes of all the | chinery that the year 1816 may well be chosen | distant ports carried on by steamship. Next 
ietails, and some time afterwards he con- | as the period in which the practical applica- | year a steamboat was placed on the route 
tructed a steamboat in France. Not meet- | tion of steam to river traffic coinmienced. between Dover and Calais, and the Govern- 


An Old Cunarder.—The Persia. 


ment entrusted the towing of the Hastings, 
a seventy-four gun man-of-war, to a steam 
tow-boat. 


: with the patronage it deserved, he betook 
self to America, where he built the 
lermont on Symington’s plan in 1807. The 


In 1815 a Glasgow boat steamed to Dublin 
and thence round the Land’s End to London. 
She subsequently ran as a passenger boat 


(To be continued.) 
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BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By Artucr Lee KNIGHT, 


Author of The Cruise of the Theseus,” “The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE GUNNER'S YARN (continued). 


oo AS we approached the landing-place | 
I opened fire, by the commander’s | 
orders, upon the enemy, but they had now | 
worked themselves up into such a state | 
of fury and uncontrollable excitement | 
that they cared nothing for the showers | 
of grape and shell that swept them down. 
As fast as one mon fell his place was | 
taken by anither shouting and savage | 
varmint, and nae doot they thought they 
could mak’ short wark o’ our small pairty ; 
and hae some juicy steaks for supper ! 
They were coxy, ye ken, but then sae 
muckle the waur for them, for ower con- 
fidence is as bad or worse, I tak’ it, than 
extra caution might be. Ane thing made | 
a diversion in our favour, and that was 
that some o’ the shell frae my gun set 
the village on fire, and as it was ferry 
hot dry weather the houses blazed awa’ 
like fury, and the flames leapt frae build- 
ing to building as if they were mad with ! 
delight at feeling their own power, and ! 
what destruction they were capable o’ | 
carrying oot. The natives, as ye may 
suppose, were maddened at the sight o’ 
their shanties burning, and a number o’ 
them skedaddled to the village as hard 
as their legs could carry them to try and 
ut oot the flames, but they found it a 
ifficult job to get them under. A num- 
ber of the men who were opposing us, I 
must tell ye, were the inhabitants of the | 
village on the seacoast, and who had fled | 
thus far and taken refuge with their 
neighbours, thinking wo should no’ tak’ 
the trouble to pursue them oop the river. 
Puir misguided wretches ! they had ne’er 
had muckle experience 0’ naval officers 
and the way they carried oot their wark. 
We had to teach them the lesson, ye ken, 
and that in a sharpish way ! Never a bit 
did they tak’ the hints we gave them frae 
the swiyel gun. The grape made an 
unco’ stir amang the blackguard loons, 
se warrant ye, for there wasna a better 
shot on board the Queen than I was, 
though I says it that shouldna ; but in 
Spite o’ this the villains were being rein- 
forced every minute by scores of their 
gountrymen, all armed in their uncouth 
‘ashion, and who poured oot o’ the forest 
and down frae the hills the instant they 
heard the sound o’ firing. 
‘ Our three boats were noo heading 
Straight for the beach, and presently 
aptain Deedes sings oot, ‘Cease firing, 
ads! Be ready wi’ your cutlasses an 
pistols, and we'll mak’ short wark o’ these 
hullabalooing cannibals when we get 
amongst them !’ This was said, ye ken, 
SO as all three boats-crews’ could hear, | 
and they gave such a ringing cheer as 
only Britishers can give, and wi’ a tre- 
mendous spurt ran in under a fearfu’ 
tornado of javelins that was hurled at us | 
by the infuriated natives. The air was 
that dark wi’ them you’d have thought 
an eclipse o’ the sun was commencin; 
and they rattled aboot us for a’ the warld 
like a violent hailstorm. At the same 
moment our boats grated on the bottom, 
and the water being shallow near the 
banks we had to wade ashore to grapple 


! to form up, charged forward with levelle 


wi’ the enemy. The shower of spears 


made some o’ us look foolish, I can tell 
ye! Two men were killed and a number 
wounded, but every one o’ the latter 
joined in the assault, bleeding as they 
were, for they saw plain enough that our 
wark was cut oot for us, and that every 
cutlass and every pistol was worth its 
weight in gold in sich a bluid-spillin 
scrimmage. The commander himsell had 
received a javelin wound in his left 
shoulder, but he plucked the weapon oot 
wi’out a groan and hurled it back wi’ 
sich force at ane o’ the savages that it 
drove right through his heart and killed , 
him on the spot. In my puir opeenion 
that was ane o’ the pluckiest things done 
in that day’s fighting. Well, overboard we 
went, helter-skelter, and, without wating 
CI 


pistols and cutlasses ready to hand, 
the officers rushing on in front waving 
their swords ower their heads, and en- 
couraging their men wi’ a sight o’ their 
own reckless bravery. A lieutenant anda 
midshipman—the latter a wee bit laddie, 
but wi’ all the pluck o’ a grown-up mon 
—were killed in this first onset, and half 


: the men were bleeding frae spear-thrusts, 


for the Fijians fought wi’ all the fury o° 
demons, all their bad passions being 
thoroughly aroused. They expected no 
quarter, and had no idea in their own 
minds but that of killing and eating us 
wholesale. A pleasant enemy to be scrim- 
maging with ; but, bless your hearts! we 
had no intention of knuckling under to 
the cruel savages! It’s a fact, though, 
that in spite o’ our heroic efforts to break 
through that solid black wall of screech- 
ing and howling cannibals, they repulsed 
us mair than once by dint o’ their over- 
whelming numbers, and at one time it 
really looked as if we should have had 
to tak’ refuge in the boats. It was at 
this time, as we were slowly giving 
ground, that Captain Deedes and I, fight- 
Ing side by side, simultaneously caught 
sight o’ what some of the rascally natives 
were oop to. They were making their 
way to the rear and carrying off the puir 
mutilated bodies o’ our lieutenant and 
midshipman, who, as I told you before, 
had been killed when we charged ashore, 


though we didna knaw at that time | 


whether it wasna only badly wounded 
they were. 

““ Farquhar,’ exclaimed the commander 
to me, hurriedly, and making a sweep 
wi’ his sword at the same time at the 
foe nearest him, ‘do ye ken what those 


| eruel wretches are aboot? They're goin’ 


to mak’ mincemeat o’ puir Mr. Taylor 
and little Harding if so Xe that we allow 
them to carry off their bodies.’ ‘What's 
your wull, sir?’ said I in response ; ‘I’m 
ready to follow ye anywhere, and maybe 
wi’ a sudden rush and a free use o’ our 
pistols, we might rescue the bodies o’ our 
puir shipmates before it’s too late ;’ and 
so saying I shot the cruel black nearest 
me and rushed forward wi’ my cutlass to 
hew out a fengway if I could for the 
others to follow by. But what could ane 
Scotsman’s arm do against a whole tribe 
o’ yelling black Fijians! My shipmates 


| the confusion I found myse 


wudna leave me to fight the battle alone, 
however, and they saw it was time to 
mak’ a tremendous effort to tum the 
tide. 

“*Now, my _ lads,’ roared Captain 
Deedes, as he saw me dash forward, ‘are 
you going to let Farquhar fight the 
whole tribe o’ em? I trow not. Are you 
willing that those ruffians should carry 
off Mr. Taylor and Mr. Harding to le 
tortured and killed? I trow not. Follow 
me, then, to death or victory ! The Royal 
Navy for ever! Down wi’ the bluid- 
thirsty cannibals !’ 

“Tf ye had heard the shout our fellows 
gave, my lads, in answer to this appeal 
o’ their commander’s, ye'd hae known 
that they wudna budge anither inch 


| toward the boats and were determined 


to regain their lost ground. Under 
cover o’ the smoke some o’ the Joey: 
were detached wi’ fixed bayonets to try 
and mak’ an attack on one flank whilst 
the rest made a prodigious effort te 
break through the solid phalanx in front, 
and in a few seconds we felt that we 
were slowly bearing the enemy back. In 
again at 
the commander's side. ‘Farquhar,’ says 
he, ‘are you game to back me up i! 
rescuing Mr. Taylor and little Harding! 
Noo’s the time to slip after the flying 
savages, and the coxswain of the pinnate 
is here to lend us a hand.’ i 

“T was only too blythe to join in the 
adventure, and slipping off under cover 
o’ the smoke and confusion, we thre 
Relves off in pursuit o’ the ruffians, who, 

ragging the bodies o’ our puir ship- 
mates wi’ them, seemed to be making 
their way towards the burning village 
in the rear. It was a bauld, desperate 
thing to attempt on our pairt, for if the 
natives had caught sight of us, we should 
ha’ been apeared: to death before we could 
so much as say ‘Gude preserve us. We 
hadna time, however, to think mucl 
aboot the danger, our ane idea was te 
mak’ the villains gie us back the bodie 
o’ our own countrymen whether alive 0! 
dead. It didna tak’ us lang to Sead 
wi’ the rascals, for they were handicap) 
ye ken, by the burden they were carty 
ing. I was very fond o’ the wee. bil 
laddie Harding, and determined to direc 
my attention to rescuing him, whilst th 
commander and the coxswain agreed t 
gae for the remainder o’ the gang. In: 
minute we were upon them, and engage 
in a hand-to-hand tussle—three 0’ us t 
five screeching cannibals, who, when the; 
saw us aboot to throw ourselves upd! 
them, chucked the bodies o’ our pul 
shipmates on the ground in their rea 
and seemed determined to fight us to th 
death. ‘ 

“Tn a jiffy the commander and I ea¢ 
polished off our man, and were goin’ t 
the coxswain’s rescue, who was har 
pressed by the remainder, when a javeli 
struck Captain Deedes i in the e’e, an 
he fell to the ground wi’a groan, covere 
wi’ bluid. I thought it was a morté 
blow that must hae pierced the bral 
and wi’a furious shout I threw mys¢ 
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on the fellow wha had done the deed and 
bore him to the ground, having dropped 
my cutlass in my excitement. My pistols 
had been discharged before this and so I 
was defenceless, except for a pair 0’ 
pretty muscular arms and a natural 
relish for a game of ‘rough and tumble.’ 
My antagonist had lost his spear, but he 
grasped a long-bladed knife in ane hand, 
which he did his best to stick into me, 
and all my efforts, as ye may suppose, 
were directed to depriving him o’ sich a 
dangerous weapon. The fellow was as 
supple and slippery as a sarpent, though, 
and we rolled ower and ower upon the 
ground locked in ane anither’s embrace, 
the savage every noo and then making a 
stab at me when he got his right arm 
free, and I trying to seize him by the 
wrist and sometimes by the throat. It 
was a fearfu’ struggle, and three several 
cimes did the savage try to drive the 
slade into my heart, and each time I 
werted the aim, and it was plunged into 
the ground instead. At last I gie the 
‘low sich a wrench o’ the wrist that he 
vas forced, wi’ a cry o’ pain, to drop the 
inife, and then I clenched him by the 
throat wi’ a grasp o’ iron, and wad hae 
hrottled him in the shake o’ a pig’s 
vhisker, but anither thieving callant oa 
tative cam’ to his black brither’s rescue, 
natched up the knife which I hadna 
ecured, and was on the point 0’ stabbing 
ne through the back wi the shairp caul 
teel, when—just as I had gi’en all oop 
or lost—I heard the shairp crack o’ a 
if, and the savage came toombli 
loun on me like a thousand o’ bricks wi’ 
. bullet through his body. Then as I 
truggled to my feet a British cheer rent 
he air, and a squad o’ marines came 
harging forward to the rescue wi’ fixed 
ayonets. It was the best shot among 
bese brave fellows that had undertaken 


to shoot the native as he stood ower me 
wi his bluidthirsty blade raised to strike. 
‘The other fellow had taken to his heels 
when he saw me spring to my feet, for I 
was too much surprised at my narrow 
escape to mak’ any attempt to secure him, 
and he was off like greased lightning, as 
the Yankees say. 

“The marines told us that the enemy 
were noo in full retreat towards the hills, 
and that we had taken a large number of 
prisoners, so that we could devote our at- 
tention to Captain Deedes and the others 
who were lying on the ground appa- 
rently dead. The coxswain o’ the pinnace 
had come bravely oot o’ the scrimmage 
and was very little hurt, and he at once 
ran off to call ane o’ the surgeons wha 
had coom wi’ the force. Ane o’ the first 
T looked to was the wee bit midshipman 
laddie I told you of, but his blessed little 
heart had stopped beating, and he was 
fast growing as cold asastane. It isna 
often Jim Farquhar sheds a tear, my lads, 
but I’m no ashamed to say that the tears 
cam’ into my een when I opened the little 
laddie’s jacket and bluid-stained shirt 
and saw the cruel wound a javelin had 
made in his chest—driven right through 
his lungs. It was a cruel sight, a cruel 
sight—” 

“Beg your parding, Mr. Farquhar,” 
interrupted an old quartermaster at this 
juncture, putting his weather-beaten face 
inside the sick-bay door, “but the com- 
mander has sent me to tell you that he 


wishes the young gentlemen to have an_ 


hour’s big-gun drill at once.” 

“Oh! T say, what a nuisance,” ex- 
claimed De Lisle, “I thought the com- 
mander would have let us off such a hot 
afternoon as this. My compliments to 
Captain Leeway, quartermaster,” con- 
tinued the youngster, with mock gravity, 
“and say that the midshipmen are all so 


sound asleep on the gunroom lockers that 

ou can’t rouse them up, and that he'd 

tter order the fire-bell-to be rung or pipe 

‘ Hands save ship ’ as the only chance to 

get, them on deck! Now, mind you 

deliver my message, or I'll have your 
*bacca stopped for a week !” 

The ancient mariner slowly winked one 
eye as he listened to the middy’s plea- 
santry, then taking his quid out of his 
pocket, where it had been stowed during 
the colloquy, he stuck it into his star- 
board cheek, and with a broad grin over- 
spreading his honest weather-beaten 
countenance, facetiously touched his hat 
and withdrew to his post on deck. 

“Don’t go just for a moment, Mr. 
Farquhar,” entreated Basil, as the gunner 
began uncoiling his long legs from the 
knot they were tied in. “Tell us the rest 
of the yarn, and how you got off to 
the Queen again.” 

“When duty calls we maun be ganging, 
ye ken,” returned the gunner, smiling, 
“but in truth there’s nae mair to tell % 
The commander, as ye ken well eneugh, 
wasna killed, but quite lost_the sight o 
his e’e, and had a a3 ass ane shipped in in. 
the place o’ it. We got back to the auld 
Queen quite late in the gloaming wi’out 
any further adventure, and as the natives. 
had been sufficiently punished, we set the 
prisoners free wi’ a warning to behave 
themselves in the future, and not force us 
to come back on sic an errand again. 
And now, Mr. De Lisle, we'll gang to our 
drill and see how soon we can get it 
ower, and you shall be captain o’ the gun, 
I tak’ it, and see how far nee can train her 
forward and aft, and we'll tell off the fat 
Foungster, Mr. Portman, as ane o’ the 

andspikemen, and see if we canna reduce 
his weight a trifle.” 


(To be continued.) 


UNCLE JEREMY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


By A. Conan DOYLE, M.D., C.M., 


Author of “The Fate of the Evangeline,” ‘An Exciting Christmas Eve,” etc. 


ve some days after the interview in 
which Miss Warrender confessed 
‘t hatred of the secretary, things ran 
aoothly at Dunkelthwaite. [had several 
conversations with her as we ram- 
about the woods and fields with the 
solittle children, but I was never able 
‘bring her round to the subject of 
outburst in the library, nor did 
e tell me anything which threw any 
ght at all aon the problem whic! 
terested me so deeply. Whenever I 
ade any remark which might lead in 
at direction she either answered me in 
arded manner or else discovered 
ddenly that it was high time that the 
ildren were back in their nursery, 80 
at I came to despair of ever learning 
ything from her lips, 
uring this time I studied spas- 
ddically and irregularly. Occasionally 
Uncle Jeremy would shuffle into my 
om with a roll of manuscript in his 
nd, and would read ame pie from 
8 Fest epic poem. enever I felt in 
of company I used to go a-visiting 
John’s laboratory, and he in his turn 
ould come to my chamber if he were 


CHAPTER V. 


lonely. Sometimes I used to vary the 
monotony of my studies by taking my 
books out into an arbour in the shrubbery 
and working there during the day. As 
to Copperthorne, I avoided him as much 
as possible, and he, for his part, appeared 
to ye by no means anxious to cultivate 
my acquaintance. 

One day about the second week in 
June, John came to me with a telegram in 
his hand and a look of considerable dis- 
gust upon his face. “Here’s a pretty 
go!” he cried. “The governor wants 
me to go up at once and meet him in 
London. It’s some legal business, I sup- 

se. He was always threatening to set 

is affairs in order, and now he has got 
an energetic fit and intends to do it.” 

“T suppose you won't be gone long?” 
I said. 

“A week or two perhaps. It’s rather 
a nuisance, just when I wasin a fair way 
towards separating that alkaloid.” 

“You'll find it there when you come 
back,” I said, laughing. “There’s no one 
here who is likely to separate it in your 
absence.” 

“ What bothers me most is leaving you 


here,” he continued. “It seems such an. 
inhospitable thing to ask a fellow down 
to a lonely place like this and then to 
run away and leave him.” 

“Don’t you mind about me,” I answered, 
“T have too much to do to be lonely. 
Besides, I have found attractions in this 
place which I never expected. I don’t 
think any six weeks of my life have ever 
passed more quickly than the last.” 

“Oh, they passed quickly, did they?” 
said John, an sniggered to himself. I 
am convinced that he was still under the 
delusion that I was hopelessly in love 
with the governess. 

He went off that day by the early train, 

romising to write and tell us his address 
1n to or he did not know yet at which 
hotel his father would put up. I little 
knew what a difference this trifle would 
make, nor what was to occur before 
I set eyes upon my friend once more. 
At the time I was by no means grieved 
at his departure. It brought the four of 
us who were left into closer apposition, 
and seemed to favour the solving of that 
prop lea in which I found myself from 

yy to day becoming more interested. 
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About a quarter of a mile from the 
house of Dunkelthwaite there is a strag- 
gling little village of the same name, con- 
sisting of some twenty or thirty slate- 
roofed cottages, with an ivy-clad church 
hard by and the inevitable beerhouse. On 
the afternoon of the very day on which 
John left us, Miss Warrender and the 
two children walked down to the 


the little boy and girl ran on, laughing 
and romping. 

Before you get to the post-office you 
have to pass the beerhouse already men- 
tioned. As we walked down the village 
street we became conscious that a small 
knot of people had assembled in front of 
this building. There were a dozen or so 
ragged boys and draggle-tailed girls, with 


“ A gipsy, I sup ” I said. 
“No, no,” said Johnnie, with decision ; 
“he is blacker than that, isn’t he, May /* 
“Blacker than that,” the little girl 
echoed. 
“T suppose we had better go and see 
what this wonderful apparition is,” | 
' said. 
| As I spoke I glanced at my companion 


Post office there, and I volunteered to! a few bonnetless women, 
loungers from the bar—probably as large 
p A an assemblage as ever met together in the 
either prevented the excursion or to | annals of that quiet neighbourhood. We 
‘ave gone with us, but fortunately Uncle could not see what it was that was ex- 
citing their curiosity, but the children 
sonmpers on and quickly returned brim- 
information. 


“company them. 


Co 
have Pps 


eremy 


dispensable to him. 
hte k, I remember, for the r' 
Shaded by trees, and 

1g merrily overhead. 


orne would have liked well to | 


was in the throes of composition, | 
nd the services of his secretary were in- 

It was © pleasant 
t was well 
the birds were sing- 
We strolled along 
toxether, talking of many things, while 


“8he spoke In a sharp and commanding voice.’ . 


ful o! 


as he dashed up, 


you tell us stories about !” 


and a couple of 


“Oh, Miss Warrender,” Johnnie cried, 
panting and ; 
es there's a black man there'like the cues 


To my surprise, she was very pale, af 
her great black eyes appeared to | 
luminous with suppressed excitement. 

“ Aren’t you well?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. Come on!” she cried, eager! 
quickening her step ; “comeon!” 

It was certainly a curious sight whi 
met our eyes when we joined the I 
circle of rustics. It reminded me of 
description of the opium-eating ™ 
whom De Quincey saw in the farmhot 
in Scotland. In the centre of the cin 
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of homely Yorkshire folk there stood an ' 
Oriental wanderer, tall, lithe, and grace- 
ful, his linen clothes stained with dust | 
and his brown feet projecting through | 
his rude shoes. It was evident that he 
had travelled far and long. He had a! 
heavy stick in his hand, on which he! 
leaned, while his dark eyes looked 
thoughtfully away into space, careless 
apparently of the throng around him. 

is picturesque attire, with his coloured | 
turban and swarthy face, had a strange : 
and incongruous effect amongst all the 
prosaic surroundings. 

“Poor fellow!” Miss Warrender said 
to me, speaking in an excited, gasping 
voice. “He is tired and hungry, no 
doubt, and cannot explain his wants. 
will speak to him ;” and, going up to the 
Indian, she said a few words in his native 
dialect. 

Never shall I forget the effect which 
those few syllables produced. Without a 
word the wanderer fell straight down 
upon his face on the dusty road and 
absolutely grovelled at the feet of my 
com, 
of abasement when in the presence of a 
superior, but I could not have imagined | 
that any human being could have ex- 
pressed such abject humility as was indi- 
cated in this man’s attitude. 

Miss Warrender spoke again in a sharp 
and commanding voice, on which he, 


‘the children and 


nion. I had read of Eastern forms | 


sprang to his feet and stood with his, 
hands clasped and his eyes cast down, 
like a slave in the presence of his mis- ; 
tress. The little crowd, who seemed to ! 
think that the sudden prostration had | 


been the prelude to some conjuring feat 
or acrobatic entertainment, looked on 
amused and interested. 

“Should you mind walking on with 

poi the letters?” 

the governess said; “I should like to 
have a word with this man.” 

I complied with her request, and when 
I returned in a few minutes the two were 
still conversing. The Indian appeared to 
be giving a narrative of his adventures 
or detailing the causes of his journey, for 
he spoke rapidly and excitedly, with 
quivering fingers and gleaming eyes. 

iss Warrender listened intently, givin; 
an occasional start or exclamation, whic! 


‘ showed how deeply the man’s statement 
I | interested 


her. 

“T must apologise for detaining you so 
long in the din she said, turning to me 
at last. “We must go home, or we shall 
be late for dinner.” 

With a few parting sentences, which 
sounded like commands, she left her 
dusky acquaintance still standing in the 
village street, and we strolled home- 
wards with the children. 

“Well?” Lasked, with natural curiosity, 
when we were out of earshot of the 
visitors. “Who is he, and what is he?” 

“ He comes from the Central Provinces, 
near the land of the Mahrattas. He is 
one of us. It has been quite a shock to 
me to meet a fellow-countryman so un- 
expectedly 3.1 feel quite upset.” 

It must have been pleasant for you,” 

I remarked. 
“Yes, very pleasant,” she said, heartily. 
“ And why did he fall down like that?” 


| 


“ Because he knew me to be the daugh- 
ter of Achmet Genghis Khan,” she said, 
proudly. 

“And what chance has brought him 
here ?” 

“Oh, it’s a long story,” she said, care- 
lessly. “He has led a wandering life. 
How dark it is in this avenue, and how 
the great branches shoot across! If you 
were to crouch on one of those you could 
drop down on the back of any one who 
passed, and they would never know that 
you were there until they felt your fingers 
on their throat.” 

“What a horrible idea!” I exclaimed. 

“Qloomy places always give me gloomy 
thoughts,” she said, lightly. “By the 
way, I war.t you todo me a favour, Mr. 


” 


' Lawrence.” 


“What is that?” I asked. 

“Don’t say anything at the house 
about this poor compatriot of mine. The; 
might think him a rogue and a vagabond, 
you know, and order him to be driven 

‘rom the village.” 

“Tm sure Mr. Thurston would do 
nothing so unkind.” 

“No; but Mr. Copperthorne might.” 

“Just as you like,” I said; “but the 
children are sure to tell.” 

“No, I think not,” she answered. 

I don’t know how she managed to curb 
their little prattling tongues, but they 
certainly preserved silence upon the 
point, and there was no talk that evenin, 
of the strange visitor who had wande: 
into our little hamlet. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


PART IX. 


Norwich. 


EF our first article we gave the Windsor 
legend of the Fitzwarrens. There is 
another story of the first of the name which 


it would be a pity to miss, and which intro- 
duces us to another castle—no other than 
Whittington in Shropshire. The conjunction 


of Whittington and Fitzwarren may perhaps 
lead many to suppose that we have here 
stumbled on the true version of the story of 
him who was “‘ thrice Lord Mayor of London,” 
but according to all authorities up to the pre- 
sent the country village from which came the 
fortunate owner of the cat was in Gloucester- 
shire, and not Shropshire. A fine field for 
the romance-writer is, however, offered, and 
the story of the Lord Mayor would have a 

ter air of probability about it if it could 
fo shown that the London merchant was, 
after all, a Fitzwarren who married his 
cousin. Our business now is not with Sir 
Richard, but with the original Fitz-Guarine, 
or Warren, one of the ‘‘ chief chancellors ” to 
Roger de Montgomerie. 

‘The owner of Whittington Castle was Pain 
Peverel, whose sister’s son had two daughters, 
one of whom, Melles, had resolved to marry 
none but a knight of great prowess. Her 
father, having become possessed of Whitting- 
ton, thought it would make a good dowry for 
his high-spirited daughter, and caused a pro- 
clamation to be issued to the best knights of 
the kingdom to meet at his place ‘in the 
Peke,” where a tournament would be held, 
the victor in which would receive as his re- 
ward the fair Melles and the lands of Whit- 
tington. As the combination was an attractive 
one, the attendance in the Peak ‘proved large, 
and the contest was exciting. Among those 
who most distinguished themselves were 
three, the son of the King of Scotland, the 
Baron of Burgoyne, and a knight with asilver 
shield and a peacock for his crest. In the 
end these three only were left, and Melles, 
having her choice thus narrowed, became 


considerably agitated. She, in fact, fell in 


on 
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love with the knight of the silver shield, and 
gave him all her good wishes to win. As 
occasionally happened in these contests, the 
right man did win. The Scotchman svon dis- 
osed of the Baron of Burgoyne, and then 
ell to him of the silver shield, who carried 
off the lady. The stranger was the Earl of 
Shrewsbury’s chancellor, Fitz-Guarine. 

Fitzwarren, as he was henceforth called, 
found Whittington anything but a bed of 
roses, In his warrings upon the Welsh—no 
pun intended, the phrase is Dugdale’s—he 
was fairly successful, but in defending his 
castle ‘he had much ado.” And in defend- 
ing Ludlow, which also came to be his, he had 
considerably more ado, his contests over both 
being due to his turbulent neighbour De Lacy, 
with whom he was at feud. De Lacy at last 
fell into his power; he captured him in a des- 
perate fight and {carried him oc with his 
trusty aid, Sir Arnold de Lis, to prison at 
Ludlow. Love came to the prisoner's help. 
Arnold attracted the attention of Mariana de 
Bruere, and with her assistance he and his 
companion made their escape. Fitzwarren 
was furious, he suspected treachery but could 
not discover the traitor in his camp; and so 
he went off in pursuit, and while so engaged 
@ messenger came to him on the king’s busi- 
ness, and for a time he had to postpone his 
revenge. Of the delay his adversary took 
full advantage. Sir Arnold returned in dis- 

‘ise to Ludlow, and was welcomed by 

Mariana. He came as a spy, however, and 
in the night De Lacy captured the castle. 
The next night the treachery ended in a 
tragedy, for Mariana, finding herself betrayed 
like the rest, murdered Sir Arnold in bed, 
and Fitzwarren appeared at the castle-cate 
demanding admittance. De Lacy defied him, 
and a regular siege was entered upon, which 
went all the wrong way, for the Welsh came 
swarming over the border and attacked the 
besiegers, while De Lacy sallied from his 
stronghold and carried off Fitzwarren to the 
very prison from which he had escaped by the 
unhappy Mariana’s folly. As Ludlow had 
been given to Fitzwarren by the king, De 
Lacy’s triumph proved a very thort-lived one; 
Henry I. was not the man to stand open 
defiance. 

Ludlow is known in literature as the scene 
of Milton’s masque of ‘‘Comus,” and in one 
of its rooms Butler wrote a part of ‘‘ Hudi- 
bras.” In the days of Edward 11. it belonged 
to Roger Mortimer. Mortimer was committed 
to the Tower for a riot in 1323, when he 
headed the barons in demanding the dis- 
missal of the Despensers. His stay there 
was not a lengthy one. He invited the Con- 
stable, Sir Stephen de Segrave, to supper, 
and plied him with wine, and when he 
had about as much as he could carry the un- 
suspecting Sir Stephen had a sleeping-draught 
slipped into a bumper, which sent him off into 
asnore. When he awoke Mortimer was gone 
—down a rope, over the wall, and ft to 
France, where he met Queen Isabella and 
became “the Gentle Mortimer” whom none 
of us admire. So pleased was he at his 
escape that when he returned he built the 
chapel at Ludlow in token of his gratitude. 
He was not without his troubles—or his 
punishments, as the people thought them— 

or at Shrewsbury tournament all four of his 
sons were killed ! 

His capture in 1330 at Nottingham Castle 
was one of the most dramatic episodes in 
our history. The castle was well guarded 
by one hundred and eight knights, and the 

ueen slept with the keys under her pillow. 

he governor, Sir William Eland, was, how- 
ever, won over to the king’s side, and ad- 
mitted Sir William Montacute up the secret 
passage in the rock. 

Mortimer was found in consultation with 
the Bishop of Lincoln in a room near the 
queen. Montacute showed the king’s war- 
rant, and seized him before the garrison could 
be alarmed ; and, while the awakened queen 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Oh, have pity on the gentle 
Mortimer!” dragged him off down the pas- 
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sage through the rock, which is called Morti- 
mer’s Hole to this day. 

He it was who sent Edward 1. to die at 
Berkeley. A pitiful progress was the king’s! 
Edward asked to be shaved just before he 
reached the castle, and his head and beard 
were thrust into a puddle of dirty water by the 
wayside. He asked for warm water; and, 
as the man who saw this strange shaving 
going on says, “he had it, for his tears began 
to tlow at such treatment of a king, and the 
tears were warm and softened his beard.” 

Close to Berkeley is Thornbury, famous 
for the revenge of a slighted woman. The 
old stronghold belonged to Brihtric, tho 
thane with whom Matilda of Flanders fell 
in love. Brihtric discouraged her advances, 
and when the offer of her hand was made 
gave her a definite refusal. Little did the 
Englishman think of the trick that time would 
serve him. The slighted Matilda became 
the wife of William, Duke of Normandy, 
and, after the battle of Hastings, was Queen 


of England. And she did not forget him 
who had refused her. She set herself to work 
to ruin him, cleared him out of his castle, 
became lady of Thornbury in spite of him,and 
on her death left it for Robert Fitzhamon, of 
whom we heard so much in the conquest of 
Glamorgan. 

While Matilda was enjoying her vengeance 
on the unhappy thane, there was another 
tragic romance proceeding in the east of 
England, in which another of the ladies of 
King William’s family bore a prominent part. 
This was Judith, the Conqueror’s niece, who, 
very much against her will, had married 
Waltheof, the Earl of Northumberland, and 
was sceking for some chance to get free from 
him. The chance soon came. Roger, Earl 
of Hereford, the son of Fitz Osberne, the 
king’s favourite—to whom, by-the-by, the 
adventure of the underdone crane we have 
credited to Eudo of Colchester is also ascribed 
—had a sister whom he desired to marry, at 
her request, to Raphe de Guader, a Norfolk 
man, whom William had made Earl of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. ‘The king refused his con- 
sent, and Raphe resolved to marry all the 
same. To the wedding were invited Roger 
and Waltheof, and many more; and durin; 
the festivities, when all were highly elevate: 
with wine, Raphe proposed that they should 
join together and turn the tyrannical Con- 

ueror off his throne. To this all agreed ; 
ut Philip drunk was a different man from 
Philip sober, and in the morning the guests 
cried off—all except Roger. 

Waltheof went home and told his wife 
what had happened, and she immediately 
sent intelligence to the king, making things 
out as bad as possible for her husband. 
Waltheof, having no intention of joining in 
such a mad scheme, consulted Lanfranc as 
to what was best to be done; and, at the 
archbishop’s advice, he went over to Nor- 
mandy to William, who had already received 
Judith’s message. The conspirators, hearing 
of Waltheof’s departure, thought their scheme 
had been betrayed, and assembled their men. 
But they could do no good, for Wulfstan, the 
Bishop of Worcester, kept Roger on the 
wrong side of the Severn; and Raphe, see- 
ing the game was up, fled to Denmark, leav- 
ing his bride Emma to defend Norwich until 
his return. This she did for a time, but at 
last she surrendered, on condition of being 
allowed to leave the county: Haphe pre- 
vailed on King Canute and Yarl Haco to 
come to his help, and appeared off the east 
coast with a fleet of two hundred ships. 
They were, however, too late, for William 
had hurried back, and was ready to oppose 
their landing. There was nothing left for 
Raphe but to go to Flanders, ‘‘after which, 
being a banished man, he took the cross.” 
Roger was imprisoned, and the king’s full 
vengeance fell on the unfortunate Waltheof, 
the only one who had been true to him. The 
Countess Judith was Saumphent but unfor- 
tunately the king happened to discover her 
little scheme, and literally turned her out. 


“She was abandoned by all the world, and 
passed the rest of her life in contempt, re- 
morse, and misery.” 

The constableship of the castle was then 
conferred on Royer Bigod, who is supposed 
to have built the present keep, which stands 
on the site of the old stronghold of the East 
Anylian kings. On William's death Rover 
held out for Robert of Normandy, and refused 
to recoynise William Rufus; whereupon the 
castle and the city fought each other, much 
to the damage of the city, which, however, 
was on the winning side, though at the peace 
in 1091 Roger was pardoned, and remainel 
in possession of his lands, 

‘he Bigods were  conspicuons race in 
these days. When the White Ship went 
down in the Channel in 1120 Roger's sun 
William was one of the lost; and Hugh, his 
father’s successor, was one of the clrief instru. 
ments in advancing Stephen to the crown, 
He it was who stated that King Henry, on 
his deathbed, had disinherited Mand, and 
named Stephen inher place. _ When Stephen 
was crowned Hugh was made “ Earl of the 
East Angles,” which strangely anachronistic 
title was soon changed to ‘Earl of Nor 
folk.” The best of the Bigods was the one 
whom Henry 11. called ‘ Traitor!” 

“You lie,” said Bigod, with a fierce coun- 
tenance. “If you do nothing but what the 
law warranteth you can do me no harm.” 

“T can thrash your corn, and sell it, and 
so humble you.” 

“And Tl send you the heads of your 
thrashers !” 

Evidently Bigod was not a man to he 
trifled with, and the king thought it best to 
draw in his horns. | 

Here is another pleasant glimpse of the 
sturdy Earl of Norfolk: 

“ Moreover, in 37 Hen. 111. he was present 
in that Parliament held at London, whercia 
the king having had an aid granted to him 
towards his expedition into the Holy Land, 
confirmed the two famous charters, scil.: 
Magna Charta, and Charta de Forestia: to 
the strict observation whereof, having given 
his oath, a solemn curse was pronounced by 
every man then present, that the infringes 
of it might so stink as did the candles which 
they threw to the ground, and, ex! sh 
ing, yielded a noisome savour.” 

(To be continued.) 


toe 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


SOMETHING WRONG. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE OLD COACHING DAYB. 


T was a bitterly cold night about the end of Novem. 

ber, in the year 183-.. We were rattling alovg at 
a good pace, inthe coach which ran from London to 
Plymouth. The severe weather had made the passel- 
gers few. There were, besides the coachman, the con- 
ductor, and myself, but two outaide, a lawyer ands 
doctor, both Londoners; and of the inside, the wife 
and daughter of the latter, and a young maid-servant, 
were the sole occupants. It was about ten p.m. Some 
hours had passed since our last change of horses; we 
were looking forward to stopping before long, 
and to then settling ourselves for the night as cou 
fortably as circumstances would allow. Our new 
team, the coachman told us, would await us at a lonely 
farm, which served as post-house. For we wore 
along a very desolate part of the road ; we were taille! 
away from anything in the shape of a town or even! 
village. 
Iwas half dozing, listening drowsily to the tal! 
going on between the doctor and the lawyer, 00 a 
sorts of subjects, when a sudden shock all bat jerke. 
me out of my place. I was wide awake in an instant 
What was wrong? There were the horses, all four ¢ 
them, rearing, snorting, pulling backw: with 
apparent reason. Something had startled them, bo 
what? The coachman used his whip to some effect 
they started on again, though only again to pull upi 
evident terror, and this went on for some time. H 
was unwilling to get down, for we were now withi 
half : mile of the ose nowes. Soin this jerky, uneas 
way he man get us aloug. 

something | bas put them i) iehele nerves a! 
upset,” said the doctor, trying joke. 

hut we all felt uneasy, not to say alarmed. Tt 
lonely neighbourhood, the bitter cold, the mysteriou 
ness of the poor brutes’ evident terror. There Ww! 
something, you must allow, very uncanny about it al 
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ve were thankful when at last, we men having walked 
ast quarter of a mile at the horses’ heads, we saw 
3 before us, and soon pulled up at the farm. 

We went and warmed ourselves at the kitchen fire, 
unl then, our fresh team being all ready, off we started | 
‘ain, congratulating ourselves on having got rid of 
the former queerly excited animals. 

And for a few minutes all went well; we bowled 
ahng merrily, When—suddenly again’ the horses 
n, like their predecessors, to show signs of uueasi- 

What could it be? It was impossible that they 
uld be tired—we had not come more than a couple 
it miles—but they went more and more slowly and 
‘awillingly, tH at last, just as the others had done, 
they took to jibbing, rearing, kicking, all at once, 
sorting too in a peculiar way that we didn’t knuw 
what to make of. 

“They are terrified of summat, though what it can 
\e beats me,” said the conductor, as he jumped down 
snl went to their heads. 

They reared and pulled so, however, that he could 
uot manage to quiet them ; so the rest of us, excepting 
the lawyer, Jumped down ‘too, and succeeded in get- 
ing hold of them. It was too evident, however, that 
he moment we let go they would begin again. 

“I can't stand this,” said the coachman at last. 
“In all the years I've drove on this road I've never 
een the like of it. Let's unharness the beasts, and 
e if there’s something a-pricking or a-teasing of 
hem.” 

No sooner said than done. We unharnessed them, 
nd, by dint of a good deal of petting and coaxing, 
‘w-ho-ing” and ‘come-now-ing,” we got them a 
ittle quieter. We were on the point of putting them 
» again, and the doctor had just gone round to the 
cach door to reassure his wife and daughter, when a 
udden exclamation startled me; and, looking up, I 
aw the coachman, who was holding the two leaders, 
uecked down by a kick from one or both of them, 
hile off they rushed at a furious away over the 
wor, Heedless about the horse I was holding, I let 
~:todart to the poor man’s assistance. The conduc- 
whit the beast in his charge, but it was too power- 
il for him ; it tore itself from his hold, and with a 
aril neigh, sounding almost like a scream, dashed 
fter its companions. By this time the coachman had 
ruggled to his feet—and none too soon. 

“Something’s up !” roared the conductor; ‘up with 


aaa hard as you can go,” and he pointed to the top 
{the coach. 
We scrambled up almost as he ke. Hardly had 


edone so when a noise of flying hoofs came nearer 
ud nearer, and in another moment there rushed past 
+ three horses tearing along at the maddest pace. 
bey were foaming at the mouth, panting, and giving 
ut to Srange, snorts of terror, but that was not all. 
hey were bleeding profusely, their flesh was torn, 
id here and there hanging in strips. But before I 


had time to speak I saw the conductor, after fumbling 
under the box-seat, draw out an old cavalry pistol. It 
was ready loaded. He seemed to take aim at some 
object I could not at tirst see, but just before he fired 
I too caught sight of two white creatures, which for 
an instant I took for dogs, who came tearing along 
after the horses at such a rate that they almost seemed 


to fly. 

He fired, but missed them. On they rushed, more 
madly than before, Afterwards he told us he had hit 
one, but with little effect ; it just dropped its leg for 
a second, and then dashed on again. 

What did it all mean? The bleeding horses—these 
raging dog-like phantoms—what were they ? 

“Wolves,” said the doctor, drily—‘‘ white wolves. 
They have been after mischief. I think some of us 
should go to see what it all is. We can leave the 
coachman and you,” turning to the lawyer, ‘‘to protect 
the women,” 

He jumped down; the conductor and I followed 
him. It was a darkish night, and we thought it well 
to take one of the coach lamps with us. With its hel; 
we made our way half a mile or so down the road. 
was chrrying it, aud was a little ahead of the others, 
when I saw in front of me a dark mass, looking like 
an overturned vehicle of some kind. When we got 
close to it I flared the light upon it. It was a large 
yellow-ps jnted van, such as menageries are conveyed 
about in, and on one side, in large black letters, we 
read the words, ‘‘ White wolves!” 

This was the answer to the riddle. But before we 
could examine further the sounds of groans and faint 
cries for help reached ua, I turned, and hurrying he- 
fore my companions, made for the spot whence they 
came. There lay a man, already more dead than 
alive ; and, snufting about another heap close by, was 
a third wolf. 

He was on the point of attacking the man when I 
came up. Hardly knowing what I was doing, un- 
armed as I was, I seized the brute as if he had been a 
dog round the neck, and squeezed him with all my 
might, He was already gorged with food, I suppose— 
for the heap I had noticed was the remains of the 
body of a horse—otherwise my rashness might have 
cost me dearer than it did. The brute struggled in 
my grasp, but I held on till suddenly a shi agony of 
pain in my neck made me let go. Then, indeed, all 
would have been up with me but for the conductor. 
He had come close behind me with his pistol, and 
almost as I fell he fired. But not before a moment or 
two of terror for me, for I saw in the darkness another 
pair of red gleaming eyes close to me, and felt the hot 
poisonous breath on my face. There were two wolves 
upon me! I closed my eyes; I thought a prayer; I 
felt the paws on my chest; I heard the beast licking 
its horrid jowl; I tried to think no more, when— 
flash !—bang !—a loud report beside me. The pressure 
on my chest relaxed, the wolf rolled over, the conduc- 


tor’s face came peering into mine, while the doctor 
shouted cheerily that he had “done for” No. 2. 

Then I think I half fainted. I only remember tho 
doctor, poking at my neck, and forcing a drop of 
brandy down my throat; and then the doctor's face, 
which had seemed almost touching mine, receded in 
the glimmering light of the lantern, as if it were 


going away some immense distance, and I knew no 
more for what seemed to me a very long tim When 
I came to again I saw that I was in a room; a bright 


fire was burning cheerily on the hearth, and by degrees 
I recognised the parlour of the farmhouse we had 
quitted only an hour or two ago. I moved my hed; 
a quick pain ran through my neck, reminding me of 
all that had happened. And I drew a deep breath of 
thankfulness, The sound, slight as it was, caught the 
attention of another person in the room—a man lying, 
like myself, on an extemporised couch near the fire. 

“Have you come to yourself?” he said, ina feeble 
voice. “I don’t know your name, sir, but I must 
thank you for saving my life.” 

“Tm afraid it was little J was able to do,” I replied ; 
“but so long as your life was saved it does not much 


matter who did it.” 
‘Then he explained how the ghastly accident had 
come about. le, with his special charge, a van con- 


taining white wolves, was following the rest of the 
menagerie, and by some little delay—repairs to the 
harness, I think it was—had got left behind. The 
food for the beasts had run short; they had grown 
furious, had broken down the iron bars iuside the 
woodwork of the van, the whole being in a rickety 
state, and made their way out. 

Two of the horses, in their terror, had managed to 
break away, with a couple of wolves after them; how- 
ever, the remaining horse had quickly fallen a victim 
to the other three, who were just about to set upon 
the man when I had rushed up, with fortunately the 
doctor and conductor behind me. 

The poor zellow had just finished his story when 
the doctor came in, and found us both, to his satisfac- 
tion, progressing fairly, But it was some days before 
we were able to be moved. The two wolves still at 
large in the country were caught before they had done 
further mischief, and the menagerie proprietors had to 
pay heavy damages for carting wild beasts about the 
roads without better security. 

On the whole, we had reason to congratulate our- 
selves that the adventure had not ended worse, for 
certainly, as the doctor sald, it had at one time been 
“‘a near shave.” The facts have always struck me as 
an interesting example of the extraordinary powers of 

‘ception of horses in comparison with our human 
lensity. For at the time our first team took fright 
we must have been some miles distant from the van 
containiny 
soned witl 


it. 
BEVIL MOLESWORTHL 


® Pociray Ruw.—With the sitting season close 
vb ahead, if not actually with us, it will be well if 
sold young would at once make up their 
4 what breeds to keep or go in for. Do not 
re too much, and do not attempt to keep too many 


FEBRUARY. 


of any breed. We may remind our readers, then, who 
wish to go in for exhibition fowls, that they should 
get themselves well up in the points or properties of 
the sorts they intend keeping. This information can 
only be obtained by 1g and attending shows. 


Poultry shows are nowadays very frequent, and held 
allover thecountry. You should attend those nearest, 
see and talk with exhibitors, and compare notes if you 
have any. - 
But perhaps exhibition fowls are not your choice, 
and you think you can be content with eggs to gather 
and fowls to eat. Very well ; the following are recog- 
nised by most writers and fanciers, ourselves included, 
to be the best flesh producers : (1) For weight, Cochi 
hi 8 ech, and 5 
at, Game, H 


es; (2) 
‘oudans, Dork 
i ys, Langshans, Le Fléch, and Creves ; (3) The 
Spanish breeds are wildish but hardy ; so are Leghorns 
and Brahmas; (4)Dumpies or American Creepers, 
Dorkings, and’ Dilkies are the best mothers. The 
latter lay early, quite as pullets; and, after about a 
dozen eggs, they sit. 

Egg-producers. — Leghorns and Andalusians are 
good, so are Hamburghs, Houdans, and Brahmas; the 
latter two will lay well in winter. Spanish, Polish, 
and Dorkings are also good layers. ‘ 

Remember that you must hatch early to get laying 


pullets, say by middle of April, else your birds ‘will 
not begin to lay till early spring, and thus be most 
unprofitable. 


Set early, then, in a quiet, not too cold place, and 
be careful to place plenty of hard food and water nigh 
the nest. The nest may be made where the fowl her- 
elf has chosen it. Let, it be clean, and upon the 
rth, with a, sprinkling of chopped ‘straw over the 
‘th. ‘The nest may be in a box; an old American 
a good rec 
st food, and a dust-bath is necessary. 
ing fowls well now, but do not fatten. 
meaty scraps, bullocks’ lights boiled, and ev 

esh when procurable. You should h 
now in the runs, and the dust-bath plac 
tion where it will not be exposed to rain. 


fave 
mated in January for exhibition fowls, and are lucky 


If you 
enough to have chickens, be most careful now to shel- 
ter well and feed well, 


THE PIGEON LoFT.—Read last Dorxas, and continue 
to feed well, and all the loft neat and clean and 
dry, If disinfectants be deemed necessary, the sort 
used must not be poisonous. Carbolic acid in water 
is gcod in out-of-the-way corners, stairs, etc., whera 
the pigeons’ food does not fall; but we have in Sanitas 
(Guid) an excellent non-poisonous disinfectant, al id 
lor washing purposes we can hardly better Jcyes'’s 
disinfecting soft-sonp. 

It is to be hoped that you have by this time finished 
all necessary repairs, and that you have cleared out 
your loft of useless stock either by selling or slaying 


the white wolves, at that time still impri- 4 
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for ples. Though, then, te must not mate, yet you 
must make up your mind what sorts you are going to 
keep, study their properties, and get thoroughly 
healthy and young birds, for much of your success wiil 
depend upon the health as well as upon the quality of 
the stock you buy. Do not have many to begin with. 
Indeed, few boys will be able to purchase many. 

It is consolatory to know that one or two pairs of 
really good ones are worth a cartload of indifferent 
stock. It is best for a beginner to get the common 
sorts first, and thus gain experience, and creep before 
you walk. 


THE AVIARY.—Canaries.—As ring must not be 
thought about—or thought about and nothing else— 
for another month, there is little at present to be done 
except feeding well and carefully, and selecting stock, 
and making up your mind which birds you intend to 

air, Be careful of damp, draught, and dirt—three 

's, and bad D’s they are, for all bring another D, and 
that is Disease. Dirty food and water, and damp, dirty 
cages are a power for evil. 

et your breeding-cages ready. Whether you go on 
the German style of cage or English, have them per- 
fectly wholesome. We recommended you to cleanse 
them before putting away last year, but another tho- 
rough scrubbing will be necessary for old cages, with 
boiling water and Jeyes’s soft-soap. You might then 
pour a little carbolised oil in the crevices, and oil all 
over, and in about a week wash a second time. Then 
whitewash. 


| You would naturally build or buy the cage itself first. 


Foreign Birds.—This is the time to begin an aviary. 


This may be out of doors or in a window or balcony. 
You must stock it by degrees, for foreign birds are 
expensive ; but get the aviary ready, and we will tell 
you what to put in it. Let it be large and roomy, 
even if not elegant. 


THE RABBITRY.—Do not begin keeping rabbits at 
all unless you can afford the time daily to look well 
after them, to give them a run now and then, and 
make them generally happy. Better begin by keeping 
the ordinary kinds, till you have gained experience in 
feeding, hutching, and breeding. You can start the 
more beautiful and ornamental, such as Himalayan, 
silver greys, silver creams, Dutch, etc., afterwards. 
Let the first money gous can scrape together be devoted 
to buying a book. Messrs. Dean and Son have a little 
sixpenny work which will suit beginners. 


THE KENNEL.—House dogs at this season of the 
year need to have good broad shoulders to bear all 
the abuse they get for bringing in dirt. But really 
the poor animals cannot help it. We advise you, 
then, if you have a pet, and wish him well, to let 
neither rain nor muddy roads prevent you from takin; 
him out; but, for his comfort, to keep a rough towel 
in a handy place, and rub him down and wipe his feet 
when he comes in. and exercise outdoor dogs 
well, and let them have plenty of clean, dry bedding. 


Bexgs.—In the bee world all is still comparatively 
quiet and still Our Dorncs must depend entirely 


upon the weather, which is apt at this season tobe 
moet variable. We may have snow ; it is best to 
this away off the and even ar 

If the weather be very cold, mattin, 
over the top, but it must be of a kin 
lation. Feeding may be necessary if 
Keep the entrance clear, and beware of the 
tions of mice and insect-eating birds. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—If the weather be fine, and 


tolerably warm, the grouind will soon dry; get tei 


ay 
and sot up to bud; but, 
come, it is rather soon to plant yet. - 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Tidy up everywhere, taking 
advantage of every fine day. "il weeds. Attend to 
walks and borders. Make rockeries. Ease the gromd 
about coming flowers. Prune roses in the end of the 
month, and nail up climbers and wall-fruit. Flower 
borders may still prepared. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Get boxes and trellis-work 


spring flowers 
ferred te boxes, with large balls of earth 


W. H.—We should say that in every respect Indian 
clubs were superior to dumb-bells. They cost but 
little more, and are certainly more effective. We 
had a series of articles on their use in the August 
and September parts for 1882. 


8. B. L.—We pet frequent queries about cutting the 
tongues of birds to make them talk. Once for all let 
us say it is foolish, cruel, and useless. . 


WHITE Mick.—Give bread and milk, not too damp, 
and seeds and water. Yes; must be kept warm. A 
tiny cage and a dark room attached. They may be 
fod almost exclusively on bird-seed. - 


Evcatyprvs. --1. Bird-fancters may use hemp-seed { 
with discretion, but it is heating and stimulating. | 


2. We do not know. 

HIERATICA.—Try “Treasure Island,” ‘Ronald Hali- | 
fax,” “ Kidnapped,” ‘The Search for the Talisman,” 
“King Solomon's Min “‘Muthias Sandorf,” | 
“ Spunyarn and Spindri! and “Little Lord Faunt- | 


leroy,” to begin with. 


SCANDINAVIA.—1. Do not paint iu oils on paper un- 
less it is tolerably thick, and has been prepared by 
coating it'with two or three thin coats of oil colour. 
2. Yes. But it is better to try pasteboard, or mill- | 
board, or some stiff material. 


i 
1, Hvpsox.—We know nothing of the firm, but the | 
price seems to us to be a fair one. Get Fox's ‘How 
to Send a Boy to Sea,” price one shilling, of any | 

i 


bookseller. 


J. NortH.—‘The size required” for drummers and 
buglers depends on their age. The commanding 
officer has generally the power of rejection in sucl 
cane The ‘‘state of health” must of course be 
sound, 


W. Cnew.—The book is not now on the lists, and can 
only be procured secondhand. An advertisement in 
the “Exchange and Mart,” “‘ Bookseller,” or ‘ Pub- 
ilsnere: Circular” would probably bring you a dozen - 
offers, 


HARE AND PARTRIDGE.—Sponge the barrel with a weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium, and then make a 
Paste of cyanide, Castile soap, and whiting, and rub | 
some of this on with a rag. Wash it out carefnlly, - 
and finish with a clean oiled mop of wool. 


PHILOMETER. — 1..No. 2. Our “Gordon Memorial 
Fund” is to erect a Home of Rest for Poor Working 
Boys. 3. The motto, freely translated, means, | 
“Whatever concerns or interests boys forms the 
subject of this book.” 


H. D, and Others.—There has been no such competi- 
tion, and we cannot promise one at present. 


C. A. B.—We most certainly cannot recommend any of | 
the boys’ papers you name. Why, it was to neu- 
{ralise the pernicious influence of journals such as | 
these that the B. 0. P. wes started. There are now 
several boys’ papers that, by closely copying our 
title, and other disreputable means, try to deceive | 
boys with the notion that they are in some way con- 
nected with us; but surely one glance at their con- | 
tents should be sufficient to show that this cannot | 
Possibly be the case. Let us say, once for all, that ' 
the B. 0. P. has no connection whatever with any | 
other boys’ journals. | 


Cuenist (Kent).—The paper containing the article by 
Dr, Scoffern an “ Explosive Spiders” was No, 148. 
It is now out of print. 


JACK Sprat.—Yes, to all your questions. A jackdaw 
should have his freedom: i 


Correspondence. 


J. HARVEY.—To make waterproofs that will not stick 
use the following mixture: Half a gallon of boiled 
linseed oil, one ounce of red lead, one ounce of burnt 
umber, twenty grains of sugar-of-lead, six drachms 
of lampblack, two dip candles. Boll the ingredients 
in half a pint of the oil, stir the mixture with the 
candles until they dissolve, and then add the re- 
mainder of the o! Apply the mixture while it is 
warm. 


W. HowaRTH.—You would probably get your botanical 
specimens easiest by advertising in the ‘‘ Exchange 
and Mart.” 


Lancrr.—Get an ‘‘ Army and Navy Gazette” on the 
first Saturday in the month. That will give you the 
stations of the British Army. 


WATERLOO.—And no wonder! Your questions would 
take a whole to answer. Consult Cameron's 
“Records of the British Army ;” and Ps |, Bra- 
haut, and Ligard’s ‘‘ Histoire de I’'Armée Francaise.” 
The Peninsular War did not last till 1815. For some 
of the Waterloo uniforms see Maclise’s picture in the 
House of Lords. 


J. _P. (Kilmarnock.}—We do not answer such queries. 
It would be impossible to do so justly without kuow- 
better consult 


ing all the circumstances. You 
a respectable solicitor. 


Meus ‘incaute puer. silvis ] 


NEMO.—The fox-terrier has an umbilical herals 
It may be cured by andselng, but this is difficalt. 


CoLumBa.—1. Your cannot be the right sort. 
2. Why do you not get our back numbers aboot 
pigeons? You would not then ask such silly que 
tions as ‘Should pigeons lay in winter? 


DILIGENT INVESTIGATOR.—Get a book about fowls 
say Wright's, and be a diligent investigator there. 
ve cannot write essays our Correspondence 
columns. 


RABBIT KEEPER.—Paint inside of hutch white, bat, 
better still, whitewash with plenty of size. Price! 
rabbits depends on sort you want to keep. Ondinw'y 
young rabbits about 28 a pair; silver greyi 
creams from 3s. to 10s. each ; good lops from 5a & 
£1 each; good Dutch about 10s, each ; Belgian barr 
rabbits from 68. a pair, young ; ‘Bimalayens {ron 
7s. 6d. a pair. Advertise in ‘‘ Stock-keeper,” Fes 
Street, London ; or “‘ Exchange and Mart 


@. 8. N.—Separate the sick pigeon from the rest, pat 
ip a eum dry place, ard bathe the head three 
times a day with warm milk and water. 


H. H. (Battersea.) — For “Chess for ” you 
cannot do. better than consult the series of articks 
under that heading in Vols. 111. and Iv. of the B.0.2. 


atet ursus m allis 


No. 422.—Vol. IX. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1887. Price One Fenny: 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By Tavpsot Barnes REED, 
Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “My Friend Smith,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XX.—SCARFE PROMISES TO REMEMBER. 


“ rae said Percy, after a minute or two, “it’s nonsense your staying 
here to get frozen ; do go on.” 
“No, old-fellow ; I prefer your company to my own.” 


“The tast resting-place of his friend.” 
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“But, Jef, we may not last out till the 
morning.” 


y's !a shake: more prolonged than ever to 


a despe- 
rite one. ge on which they sat 
was narrow and slanting, and the wind, 
shifting gradually to the west, began to 
get round them menacingly, and cause 
them now and then to grip at the stones 
while some specially furious gust blew 
yast. Add to that, Perey’s arm was pro- 
ably broken, and, despite a makeshift 
bandage and sling, adjusted at imminent 
peril of being swept away in the opera- 
tion, increasingly painful. 
wrapped them like a winding-sheet, and 
froze as it fell. 

“How lon 
down ?” asked the boy. 

“Not long,” said Jettreys, with a shud- 
der, not wholly caused by the cold. 

“An hour? He could bring them up 
in three hours, couldn't he ?” 

“Less, perhaps. We can hold out for 
three hours.” 

“Jeff, old fellow, do go; what 7s the 
use of you staying ?” 

“Harder work for the wind to lift two 
of us than one. It can't last long, I'm 
certain ; it’s chopping already.” 

They relapsed into silence and listened 
to the storm as it dashed on the clitts 
above them. 

A quarter of an hour passed. Then 
Jeffreys felt the boy's head drop on his 
shoulder. 

“ Percy, old man, no sleeping,” said he, 
raising his head. 

“Tm_ not sleeping; only wondering 
where Julius is.” 

But his voice was drowsy, and the 
words drawled out slowly and dreamily. 

“Perhaps he’s down the lower zigzag 
now,” said Jettreys, giving his companion 
a shake under pretext of readjusting the 


wra 
“ 


S. 
fesaees he'll go to Raby first,” said 
Perey. “Won't she be scared ?” 


“She will probably go to your father, | 


and he'll get Appleby and Kennedy and 
some of the men, and theyl— Percy ! 
hold up your head !” 

“Scarfe would like to get engaged to 
Raby, but she would sooner—” 

“Percey,old man, you're talking rubbish. 
Unless you sit up and keep awake we 
shall both come to gricf.” 


“TH try,” said the boy, “but I don't | 


know how.” 


“Tell me something about your year ! 


at Rugby. IT want to hear about it so 
much, What form were you in?” 

Then followed a desperate half-hour of 
cvoss-examination, Je s coming down 
with a question at the slightest symptom 
ot drowsiness, and Perey, with all the 
eunning of a “somnomaniac,? taking 
time to think before cach answer, and 
even shirking a syllable here or there in 
order to snatch a wink. 

The daylight slowly fuded out of the 
mist, but still the wind howled and shook 
them on their narrow perch at every gust. 
Jeffreys, with dismay, found his hmbs 
growing cramped and still) boding ill, 
anless relief soon caine, for the possibi- 
lity of moving at all. 

Surely, though, the wind was abating. 
The dash overhead somided a trifle less 
deatening ; and the driving sleet, which 
an hour ago had struck on their faces, 
now froze their ex 


The mist ! 


will Julius take getting ! 


Yes, the wind was shifting and falling. 
In the hatf-ninute which it took Jef- 
freys to make this discovery Percy had 
onee more fallen asleep, and it required 


arouse him. 
“What !” 
his head, 
there 1” 
“No, old boy, but the wind is going 
‘down, and we may be able to move soon, 
Where did you field in that cricket match 
| you were telling me of 4” 
“Short leg, and I made two catches.” 
Sh Were they hard ones? Tell 


id he, as he slowly raised 
ue they here? Is father 


3ravo ! 
me.” 

So for another half-hour this struggle 
with sleep went on. Jettreys had more 
{to do than keep his companion awake. 

He Accompanied every question with a 
change of position of his knees and arms, 
that he might be able when the time 
came to use his limbs. It was little 
enough scope he had for any movement 
on that narrow ledge, but he lost no 
chance, and his self-imposed tidgets helped 
not only himself but Perey. 

At last the roar on the cliffs changed 
into a surly soughing, and the gusts 
edged slowly but surely round behind 
the great buttress of the mountain. 

“ Percy,” said Jeffreys, “we must try a 
move. Can you hold yourself steady 
while I try to get up?” 

Percy was wide awake in an instant. 

“T can hold on, but my other arm is no 
good for scrambling.” 

“Tl see to that, only hold on while I 
get up.” 

It was a long and painful operation ; 
every joint and muscle scemed to be con- 
gealed. At length, however, by dint of 5 
a terrible effort, he managed to draw up! 
his feet and even to stand on the path. } 
He kicked up the earth so as to make a 
firm foothold, and then addressed himself 
to the still more diificult task of raising 
the stiff'and crippled Perey. 

How he did it, and how he half dragged, 
half carried him back along the ledge to 
ithe firmer ground of the upper zigzag 
path, he never knew. He always counted 
it as one of the miracles of his life, the 
work of that stronger than human arm 
| which had already helped him along his 
path, and which in this act showed that 
it still was with him. 

! To stand even on that steep mountain 
path was, after the peril of that. fearful 

sleize. like standing on a broad paved 

road, 

i “Where next?” said Perey. 

| “Over the top and down hy the Sharp- 

enholme track. J)0 you see the moon is 

coming out through the mist ¢” 

“ All serene !” 2 

The heroism of that night’s adventure 
wags not all absorbed by the elder tra- 
veller, The boy who with indomitable 
hopefulness toiled up that steep ascent 
with a broken arm bandaged to his side, 
making nothing of his pain, was a type of 
elish hoy happily still to be met with, 
' giving promise of men of the right stutt 
, yet to come to maintain the good name 
' of their country. 

They were not much in the humour for 
}admiring the wonderful beauty of the 
| scene as the mist gradually cleared and 
{above them rose the full white moon 
‘flooding the mountain and the hills 
‘beyond with its pure light. They wel- 
comed the light, for it showed them the 
way ; but they would have sold the view 


twenty times over for a pot of hot cotlee. 


At the top they met. the tail end of the 
gale spending its little remaining force 
on the mountain's back. It seemed like 
a balmy zephyr compared with the tem- 
pest of a few hours ago. 

The descent down the broad gms 
track with its slight covering of snow 
towards Sharpenholme had_ little diti- 
culty ; but the jolting tried Percy's arn 
as the steep climb with all its exertion 
had not done. 

Jeftreys noticed the boy’s steps become 
more unsteady, and felt him lean with 
increasing heaviness on his arm. 

“ Percy, old hoy, you are done up.” 

“No—I— Suppose we rest a minute or 
two ; I shall be all right.” 

But while he spoke he staggered faintly 
and would have fallen but for Jetireys 
arm in his. 

“T think if, you went on,” said he, “T 
could rest a bit and follow slowly.” 

Jetireys answer was curt and decisive. 

He took the boy up in his arms as if 
had been a baby, and, despite all protesta- 
tions, carried him. ‘ 

On level ground and under ordinary cir 
cumstances it would have been a siniple 
matter. For Jettreys was brawny aud 
powerful; and the light weight of the 
slender wiry boy was nothing to hin. 
But on that slippery mountain side, after 
the fatigue and peril of the afternoon. it 
was as uuch as he could do to stageer 
forward under the burden. 

Yet—was it quite unnatural ?—a strange 
sort of happiness seemed to take poss 
sion of him as he felt this helpless bey 
form in his arms, the head drooped on 
his shoulder, and the poor bruised arm 
tenderly supported in his hand. There 
seemed hope in the burden ; and in thet 
brotherly service a promise of expiation 
for another still more sacred service 
which had been denied him ! é 

He tramped down that long grad! 
slope in a contented dream, hi 
often to rest, but never losing he: 
Percy, too exhausted to remonsirat, 
pede himself gratefully, and lay « 
half conscious in his protector's, ari: 
often fancying himself at home in lel 
or lolling idly in the summer fields. 

It may have been midnight, or ate 
still, when Jeffreys, looking beyond the 
shadows projected by the moon in fro 
of him, perceived a gleam of light fa 
down in the valley. 

“ Probably,” thought he, “some hows 
shepherd, after his day’s work, is happl 
going to rest. Think of a bed, and a pil 
low, and a blanket !” 

But no, the light—the lights, ther 
were two--were moving—moving rapidl 
and evenly. 

Jeflveys stood still to listen. Th 
wind had long since dropped into res 
and the clear night air would hav 
carricd a sound twice the distance. Ye 
it was a cart or a carriage, and he coul 
even detect the clatter of the horses ¢ 
the hard road. 

Possibly some benighted waggoner. or 
mail car 

He raised a shout which seared tl 
sleeping rabbits in their holes and mac 
the hill across the valley wake wit 
echoes. 

The lights still moved on. Ile § 
Percy down tenderly on the grass wi 
his coat beneath him. Then, runut 
with all his speed, he halved the distin 
which separated him and the road, a 
shouted again. 

This time the claiter of the hoc 
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nee abruptly and the lights stood 
still. 

Once more he shouted, till the night 
rang with echoes. Then, joyful sound ! 
there rose from the valley an answering 
call, and he knew all was safe. 

In a few minutes he was back again 
where Percy, once more awake, was sit- 
ting up, bewildered, and listening to the 
echoes which his repeated shouts still 
kept waking. 

“It’s all right, old fellow; there’s a 
carriage.” 

“They've come to look for us. 
walk, Jeff, really.” 

* Are you sure?” 

“Yes, and they’d be so scared if they 
saw me being carried.” 

So they started forward, the answering 
shouts coming nearer and nearer at every 


I can 


step. r 

“That’s Appleby,” said Percy, as a 
particularly loud whoop fell on their 
ears, 


It was, and with him Mr. Rimbolt and 
Searfe. 

When darkness came and no signs of 
‘he pedestrians, the usual uneasiness had 
prevailed at Wildtree, increased con- 
siderably by Walker's and Raby’s report 
isto the mountaineering garb in which 
hemissing ones had started. The terrible 
empest Which had attacked the face of 
Vild Pike had swept over Wildtree too, 
ind added a hundredfold to the alarm 
‘hich, as hour passed hour, their absence 
aused. Scarfe, arriving at home about 
en o'clock, found the whole family in a 
tateof panic. Mr. Rimbolt had been out 
nthe lower slopes of the mountain, and 
ported that a storm raged there before 

ich nothing could stand. The only ho; 
as that they had been descending the 
ik of the mountain, and taken refuge 
mewhere in the valley for the night. 
he carriage was ordered out, and Mr. 
imbolt and Scarfe started on what 
emed a forlorn hope. For an hour or 
‘o they passed and repassed the valley 
ad, inquiring at every cottage and farm 
ithout result. 

At last, just as they were resolving to 
ve it up for the night, Appleby pulled 
‘the horses suddenly, and said he had 
ard a shout. 
Instantly they jumped out and shouted 
ck; and now, following the direction 
the voice, far up the great slope, they 
t Jeffreys, with the boy leaning on his 
u. safe, but almost exhausted. 
Neither of them retained a vivid recol- 
tion of that drive home. Jeffreys was 
suely conscious of them calling on the 
y lor the doctor, and taking him along 
the carriage. He also heard Scarfe 
‘something to Mr. Rimbolt in tones 
commiseration, in which something 
s added about the inconsideratencss 
i untrustworthiness of Jeffreys. But 
the rest he reclined back in his seat, 
rely conscious of anything but the 
tand warmth. 
\t Wildtree, the now familiar scene of 
whole household gathered panic- 
uck on the threshold, drove him pre- 
rately to his room. He knew what 
spect if he stayed there. 
tvw minutes after he had reached it 
‘ker knocked at the door. 
Iin not going to wait to be told this 
. said he. “A nice dance we've had. 
t.drink this. It’s Mrs. Spigot’s mix- 
aud will do you more good than a 
3 lady’s cup of tea. Come, down 
i it,” 


.and his crime there—memories which the 


Jefireys had his doubts as to the com- 
parison instituted by Walker. He cer- 
ainly had enjoyed Raby's cup of tea 
more than this hot potation. Still it 
revived and warmed him. 

“There’s a fire and a hot bottle in your 
bedroom,” said Walker. “So you lost 
your way, did you, in the storm {” 

“Tl tell you all about it to-morrow,” | 
said Jeitreys. “ What — what about; 
Master Percy? How is he?” { 

“His arm’s a bit broken, but I heard 
the doctor say that wasn’t much if he! 
don’t get feverish. I hope you won’t get 
feverish either, Mr. Jettreys.” 

“Til try not. Thanks, Walker, and 
good night.” | 

Jeffreys was long before he slept that ' 
night. Left to himself, a dull sense of | 
misery took possession of him, undefined , 
at first, but gradually taking shape in 
various forms. 

The ominous telegram of the mornin, 
once more filled his mind and revived 
all the wretched memories of Bolsover 


presence of Scarfe in this house only ! 
embittered. Then there was a vague ! 
dread on Percy’s account. To-day’s adven- 
tures had endeared the boy to him more 
than he suspected ; and the idea of illness 
and even worse resulting, sickened him 
as he brooded over it. Last of all came 
the thought of poor Julius—his one true | 
friend—who had stuck to him through 
good report and evil report, and now in 
an instant had been snatched cruelly 
front his see aha ede 

effreys dropped asleep with the _dog’s 
howl ringing weirdly in Tis ears. In his 
dreams it seemed to change into that 
still more terrible howl which had 
stunned him long ago on the Bolsover | 
meadow. It followed him as he carried 
young Forrester in his arms across that 
fatal ledge. It was pitch dark ; and on | 
the ledge Scarfe stood to drive him back. | 
Then suddenly a new bright path seemed. 
to open at his side, into which he stepped | 
with his precious burden. And as he did | 
so he saw, far off, Raby standing at the | 
end of the way. 

It was ten o'clock when he awoke ; but | 
the house was still asleep. Only a few | 
servants were stirring; and even Walker , 
had taken advantage of the occasion to ; 
“sleep in.” 

Jettreys was tough and hardy; and the 
night’s rest and Mrs. Spigot’s steaming ! 
tumbler had done more for him than ! 
twenty doctors. He got up, shook him- 
self, and behold his limbs were strong | 
madley him, and his head was clear and 
cool. 

He dressed himself quietly and de- 
scended to the kitchen, where he begged 
an early breakfast of the servants. Then 
he sallied forth with his stick towards 
Wild Pike. 

The grand 


pile on this bright winter’s 
morning looked almost hypocritically 
serene and benignant. The sunlight 
hathed the stern cliff which yesterday 
had buffeted back the wind with a roar 
as fierce as itself; and in the quiet 
spring-like air the peaceful bleating of 
shies was the only sound to be heard on 
the steep mountain side. 

But Jeffreys did not turn his steps up- 
ward. On thecontrary, he kept to the 
lowest track in the valley, and took the 
path which led him nearest to the base 
of that terrible wall of rock. A hard 
scramble over the fallen stones brought 
him toa spot where, looking up, the top 


of the wall frowned down on him from 
a sheer height of five hundred feet, 
while half-way down, like a narrow 
scratch along the face of the cliff, he 
could just detect the ledge on which last 
night they had sat out the storm. 

There, among the stones, shattered and 
cold, lay all that remained of the brave 
Julius. His fate must have overta 
him before he had gone twenty yards 
on his desperate errand, and aluioet 
before that final how] reached his master’s 
ears all must have been over. 

Jeffreys, as he tenderly lifted his lost 
friend in_his arms, thought bitterly and 
reproachfully of the dog’s strange con- 
duct yesterday—his evident depression 
and forebodings of evil—the result, no 
doubt, of illness, but making that last 
act of self-devotion all the more heroic. 

He made a grave there at the base of 
that grand cliff, and piled up a little 
cairn to mark the last resting-place of 
his friend. Then, truly a mourner, he 
returned slowly to Wildtree. 

At the door he encountered Mrs. Rim- 
bolt, who glared at him and swept past. 

“How is Percy this morning?” he 
inquired. 

“No thanks to you, Mr. Jeffreys,” said 
the lady, with a double venom in her 
tones, “he is alive.” 

“ His arm, is it—” 

“Go to your work, sir,” said the lady ; 
“T have no wish to speak to you.” 

Jeffreys bowed and retreated. He had 
expected such a reception, and just now 
it neither dismayed nor concerned him. 

On the staircase he met Raby. She 
looked pale and anxious, but brightened 
up as she saw him. 

“Mr. Jeffreys,” said she, “are you 
really up, and none the worse ?” 

“Tam well, thank you,” said he, “but 
very anxious to hear about Percy.’ 

“He has had a bad night with his arm, 
but the doctor says he is going on all 
right. What a terrible adventure you 
had. Percy told me a little of it. Oh, 
Mr. Jeftreys, it is all my fault.” 

Jettreys could not help smiling. 

“By what stretch of ingenuity do you 
make that out?” 

“It was I suggested your coaxing Perey 
out, you know; I might have been the 
death of you both.” 

“You did not send the wind, did you ; 
or the mist? If you did, of course you 
are quite entitled to all the credit.” 

“Don't laugh about it, please. Percy 
was telling nie how if it had not been for 
you— 
en He would never have been in any dan- 

er. Perhaps he is right. By the way, 
Miss Atherton, is there any chance of see- 
ing him /” 

“Ile has asked for you already ; but 
auntie, I believe, would have a fit if you 
went near him. She seems to consider 
you are his evil genius ; instead of being 
just the opposite. Tell me how Julius is 
—he went with you, did he not?” 

“T have been out this morning to bury 
Julius at the place where he fell.” 

Raby, already unduly excited by the 
events of the past few days, broke into 
tears, and at the same moment Scarfe, 
descending the stairs, stood before them. 

He looked tirst at Jettreys, next at the 
girl. Then taking her arm, he said, 

“What is the matter? May I take you 
downstairs ?” 

“Oh, no,” she cried, pushing away his 
hand, and dashing the tears from her 
CXS: 
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“Mr. Jeffreys, I am so sorry, do forgive 
me,” and she ran upstairs to her own 
room. 

Jeffreys and Scarfe stood facing one 
another. 

“What is the meaning of this?” said 
the latter, wrathfully. 

“Tt would not interest you. I was 
telling Miss Atherton about my dog.” 

“Hang your dog! Did not I tell you 
that I did not choose for you to obtrude 
yourself on Raby ?” 

“You did, and I should be sorry to 
obtrude myself on any one, whether you 
choose it or not.” 

“You appear to forget, Cad Jefireys—” 

“T forget nothing —not even that Iam 
keeping you from your breakfast.” 

And he quitted the scene. 

Later in the morning as he was work- 
ing in the library Mr. Rimbolt entered 
and ted him cordially. 

“ Jetfreys, my dear fellow, you are con- 
stantly adding new claims on my grati- 
tude. What can I say to you now to thank 
you for your heroism yesterday, about 
which Percy has just told us?” 

“ Pray say nothing, and discount Percy's 
story heavily, for he was the hero. With 
his broken arm and in all the danger he 
never lost heart for a moment.” 

“Yes, he is a brave boy too. But I 
came now to tell you he is asking for you. 
Will you come and see him?” 

Jetiveys followed the father gratefully 
to the sick chamber. At the door he 
encountered Mrs. Rimbolt, who, having 
evidently been present at the boy's narra- 


tive, was pleased to regard him almost | 


graciously, and, delightfully ignoring the 
previous encovnter, to wish him good 
morning. 

Percy looked hot and feverish, but 
brightened up at once as he caught sight 
of his protector. 


“Hullo, old Jetf,” said he, “isn’t this | 


all nonsense? They say I’m in for a 
mild congestion and shall have to stick 


in bed for a fortnight. Just sit down ; do | 


you mind, and stay with me. You've 
pulled me through so far; you may as 
well finish the job.” 


Thus informally, and without consult- | 


ing anybody, Jettreys was constituted 
nurse in chief in the sick chamber. 
boy would tolerate no discussion or pro- 
test on the part of the authorities. He 
must have old Jeff. Bother a hospital 
nurse, bother the doctor, bother Scarfe, 
bother everybody. He wanted Jeff’; and 
if Jetf couldn’t come he didn't mean to 
take his medicine or do anything he 
ought todo, Walker had better put up 
the chair bed in the dressing-room for 
Jeff, and Jeff and he (Percy) could have 
their grub together. Of course all the 
others could come and see him, especially 
Raby—but he meant to have Jetf there 
for good, and that was flat. 

Thus this selfish young invalid arranged 
for his own pleasure, and upset all the 
sober arrangements of his friends. 

Jettreys delightedly accepted his new 
duty and faced the jealousy of Mrs. Rim- 

ibolé and Searfe unflinchingly. It was 
certainly an unfortunate position for the 
fond mother ; and little wonder if in her 
mind Jetireys’ brave service should be 
blotted out in the offence of being pre- 
ferred before herself in the sick chamber. 
She readily lent an ear to the insinua- 
tions which Scarfe, also bitterly hurt, 
freely let out; and persuaded herself 
miserably that her boy was in the hands 
of an adventurer who had cajoled not 


The, 


only the boy but the father, and in short 
personated the proverbial viper at the 
tireside. 

So the fortnight passed. Percy turned 
the corner; and the time for the 
departure of Mrs. Scarfe and her son 
drew near. 

Perey on the evening before they went 


had been less bright than usual, and had | 


alarmed Jetireys by a slight return of 
feverishness. He had just dropped off to 
sleep and seemed about to settle quietly 


| for the night when the door opened and 


Scarfe came in. 
eters was there in an instant with 
his hand raised in warning. 


| « Hush, please,” said he, “he has just 
gone over.” 
ie Whom are you telling to hush? you 
canting brute!” said Scarfe, raising his 
| Voice in a passion unusual for him, “Let 
me come in, do you hear ?” 
And he moved forward as if to force 
| his way into the room. 
Jetireys caught him by the two elbows 
‘and lifted him bodily out into the landing 
and then stood with his back to the door. 
| Scarfe, livid with rage, made 1 
attempt to get back into the roow 
Turnin: gon his adversary, he said between 
his teet 


“T shall remember this,” and departed. 
(To be continued.) 
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XVI.—OVER THE: ATLANTIC, 


gs, the Atlantic! The fears of the 
two colleagues were realised ; but it 

did not seem as though Robur had the 
ast anxiety about venturing over this 
ast ocean. Both he and his men seemed 


Was she going more than round the worl 
as Robur had said? Even if she were 
the voyage must end somewhere. That 
| Robur spent his life in the air on boant 
‘the aeronef and never came to tle 


“A volcanic eruption had projected this cloud into the air.” 


quite unconcerned about it, and had gone 


back to their stations. 
Whither was the Albatross bound? 


Digitiz 


round was impossible. How co 
he make up his stock of provisions ' 
the materials required for working 
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machines? He must have some retreat, 
some harbour of refuge in some unknown 
and inaccessible spot where the Albatross 
could revictual. at_ he had broken off 
all connection with the inhabitants of 
the land might be true, but with every 
point on the surface of the earth, cer- 
tainly not. 

That being the case, where was this 
point? How had the engineer come to 
choose it? Was he expected by a little 
colony of which he was the chief? Could 
he there find a new crew 4 

What means had he that he should be 
able to build so costly a vessel as the 
Albatross and keep her building secret ? 
It is true his living was not expensive. 
Dut, tinally, who was this Robur? Where 
did he come from? What had been his 
history? Here were riddles impossible 
tosolve ; and Robur was not the man to 
willingly assist in their solution. 

It is not to be wondered at that these 
insoluble problems drove the colleagues 
almost to frenzy. To tind themselves 
whipped off into the unknown without 
knowing what the end might be, doubt- 
ing even if the adventure would end, 
sentenced to perpetual aviation, was this 
not enough to drive the president and 
secretary of the Weldon Institute to ex- 
tremities ? 

Meanwhile the Albatross drove along 
above the Atlantic, and in the morning 
when the sun rose there was nothing to 
he seen but the circular line where earth 
met sky. Not a spot of land was in 
sight in this huge field of vision. Africa 
had vanished beneath the northern hori- 
zon, 

When Frycollin ventured out of his 
cabin and saw all this water beneath 
him, fear took possession of him. 

Beneath him is hardly the correct 
phrase ; we should have said around 
him, for to an observer above the earth 
the abyss seems to curve up like a bowl 
to the horizon on a level with his eye, 
and the edge of the horizon seems to 
travel away as he moves towards it. 

It is probable that Frycollin could not 
explain this effect physically, but he felt 
it all the same, and it produced on him 
that horror of the abyss from which 
certain people, brave though they may 
he, cannot free themselves. The negro 
was wise enough to say nothing. With 
eyes shut he fale his way back to his 
cabin, resolving to stay there for some 
considerable time. : 

Of the hundred and forty-five million 
~jaare miles of which the area of the 
world’s waters consists, the Atlantic 
‘ims about a quarter; and it seemed 
as though the engineer was in no hurry 
tweross it. There was now no going at 
full speed, none of the hundred and 
twenty miles an hour at which the Alba- 
flown over Europe. Here, 
‘here the south-west winds prevail, the 
wind was ahead of them, and though it 
“as not very strong, it would not do to 
vty it, And the Albatross was sent 
“ong at a moderate speed, which, how- 
“ver, easily outstripped that of the fastest 
tn til-boat. 

On the 13th of July she crossed the 
“and the fact was duly announced to 
‘he crew. It was then that Uncle Pru- 
ent and Phil Evans ascertained that 
they were bound for the southern hemi- 
sphere. The crossing of the line took 
place without any of the Neptunian 
remonies that still linger on certain 
“ups. Tapage was the only one to mark 


the event, and he did so by pouring a.| and dotted with solid spangles, giving an 
pint of water down Frycollin’s neck. appearance which could only be ex- 
On the morning of the 15th the Alba- | plained as due to a form of hail. 


“Enveloped In the eddy of an enormous waterspout.” 


tross passed between the islands of | In the night between the 17th and 
Ascension and St. Helena, approaching | 18th there appeared a greenish lunar 
the last, whose higher ground showe | bow, owing to the aeronef being between 
above the horizon for some hours. In | the full moon and a curtain of fine rain 


the evenings of the 16th and 17th of July | Shick ane off into vapour before it 
reached the sea. 


there was a curious phenomenon atsunset. 
In a higher latitude it might have been | Did these phenomena portend a change 
taken. fox the aurora borealis. The sun | in the weather? Perhaps. Anyhow, the 
as it disappeared shot forth a number of , wind, which had blown from the south- 
multi-coloured rays, some of which were | west since their leaving the coast of 
of a vivid green. | Africa, had now dropped to a calm. And 
Was this due to cosmic dust which the ; in this tropical zone it was extremely 
earth was then passing through, and cold, for Robur had risen to get the 
which reflected the last beams of the , benefit of the higher air-currents, and 
day? Some observers have assigned | taken steps to screen himself from the 
such an origin to these crepuscular lights, | direct rays of the sun, which would have 
but their explanation would not have been almost insupportable. : 
been maintained for long had they been! In the southern hemisphere the month 
on board the aeronef, where it was found | of July answers to the month of January 
that there were floating in the air tiny in the northern, that is to say, it is the 
crystals of pyroxene, and glassy globes ' depth of winter, and if the Albatross was 
and slender needles of magnetic iron, ' kept on her southerly course she would 
analagous to the matter ejected by certain | soon feel the effect of this. 
volcanoes. There could be no doubt that — On the 18th of July, when beyond the 
a voleanic eruption had projected this | tropic of Capricorn, another phenomenon 
cloud into the air, where it was held in was ation: which would have been 
suspension while it drifted over the : somewhat alarming to a ship on the sea. 
Atlantic. | <A’ strange succession of luminous 
And other phenomena were observed. ; waves extended over the surface of the 


On several occasions the sky took a 
strange greyish tint, and when the cur- 
tain of vapour was passed its surface 
seemed ridged with white feathery clouds 


ocean with a speed estimated at quite 
sixty miles an hour. ‘The waves ran 
along at about eighty feet from one 
another, tracing two furrows of light. 


Plow by a sharp horizontal line. 
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As night fell a bright retlection rose even 
to the Albatross, whieh might have been 
taken for a flaming aerolite. Never 
Lefore had Robur sailed on a sea of fire 
—a tire without heat—which there was 
no need to flee from as it mounted up- 
wards into the sky. 

The cause of this light must have 
heen electricity ; it could not be attri- 
buted to a bank of fish spawn, nor to a 
crowd of those animaleule that give 
phosphorescence to the sea, rnd _ this 
showed that the electrical tension of the 
atmosphere was considerable. 

In the morning an ordinary ship would 
probably have been lost. But the Alba- 
tross played with the winds and waves 
like the powerful bird whose name she 
bore. If she did not walk on their sur- 
face like the petrels, she could like the 
exgles find calm and sunshine in the 
higher zones. 

‘They had now passed the forty-seventh 
parallel. The day was but. little over 
seven hours long, and would become even 
less as they approached the Pole. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon the 
Albatross was floating along in a lower 
current than usual, about a hundred feet 
from the level of the sea. The air was 
calm, but in certain parts of the sky were 
thick black clouds, massed in mountains 
on their upper surface, and ruled off 


seemed to draw up hills of foaming 
water to meet them. 

Suddenly the water shot up in the form 
of an enormous hour-glass, and the Alba- 
tross was enveloped in the eddy of an 
enormous waterspout, while twenty 
others, black as ink, raged around her. 
Fortunately the gyratory movement of 
the water was opposite to that of the 
suspensory screws, otherwise the aeronet 
would have been hurled into the sea. 
But she began to spin round on herseli 
with frightful rapidity. 

The danger was immense, and perhaps 
impossible to escape, for the engineer 
could not get through the spout, which 
sucked him back in defiance of his pro- 
pellers. The men, thrown to the ends of 
the deck by centrifugal force, were grasp- 
ing the rail to save themsel¥es from being 
shot off. 

“ Keep cool !” shouted Robur. 

They wanted all their coolness, and 
their patience too. 

Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans, who 
had just come out of their cabin, were 
hurled back at the risk of flying over- 
board. : 

As she spun the Albatross was carried 
along by the spout, which pirouetted along 
the waves with a speed enough to make 
the helices jealous. And if she escaped 
from one she might be caught by an- 


“Here was work for the cook." 


From | other, and be jerked to pieces with the 


© clouds a few lengthy protuberances | shock. 


*PeaQ, and their points as they fell 


“Get the gun ready !” said Robur. 


The order was given to Tom Turner, 
who was crouching behind the swivel 
amidships where the effect of the centri- 
fugal force was least felt. He under- 
stood. In a moment he had opened th: 
breech and slipped in a cartridge from 
the ammunition-box at hand. The gun 
went off, and the waterspouts collapsed, 
and with them vanished the platform cf 
cloud they seemed to bear above them. 

“Nothing broken on board?” asked 
Robur. 

“No,” answered Tom Turner. “But 
we don’t want to have another game vi 
humming-top like that !” 

For ten minutes or so the Albatross 
had been in extreme peril. Had it noi 
heen for her extraordinary strength of 
build she would have been lost. 

During this passage of the Atlantic 
many were the hours whose monotony 
was unbroken by any phenomenon what- 
ever. The days grew shorter and shorter, 
and the cold became keen. Uncle Pru- 
dent and Phil Evans saw little of Robur. 
Seated in his cabin, the engineer was 
busy laying out his course and marking 
it on his maps, taking his observations 
whenever he could, recording the read- 
ings of his barometers, thermometers, 
and chronometers,and making full entries 
in his log-book. 

The colleagues wrapped themselve: 
well up and eagerly watched for thr 
sight of land to the southward. At 
Uncle Prudent’s request Frycollin tried 
to pump the cook as to whither the 
engineer was bound. But what reliance 
could be placed on the information given 
by this Gasgon? Sometimes Robur was 
an ex-minister of the Argentine Republic, 
sometimes a lord of the Admiralty, som 
times an ex-President of the Unitel 
States, sometimes a Spanish general 
temporarily retired, sometimes a Viccrsy 
of the Indies who had sought a more ele 
vated position in the air. Sometimes he 
possessed millions, thanks to successful 
razzias in the aeronef, and he had been 

roclaimed for piracy. Sometimes he hat 
been ruined by making the aeronef, anu 
had been forced to fly aloft to eses i 
from his creditors. As to knowing it he 
were going to stop anywhere, no! But if 
he thought of going to the moon, ae 
found there a convenient anchorage, h” 
would anchor there ! 

“Eh! Fry! my boy! That woul! 
just suit you to see what was going 0: 
up there.” : 

“T shall not go! I refuse!” said ih 
negro, who took all these things seriou 

* And why, Fry, why? You might + 
married to some pretty bouncing Lun 
rian!” 

Frycollin reported this conversation t 
his master, who saw it was evident tha 
nothing was to he learnt about Robu 
And so he thought still more of how hb 
could have his revenge on him. . 

“Phil,” said he one day, “is it quit: 
certain that escape is impossible ?” 

“Impossible.” : . 

“Beit so! But a man is always his 
own. property ; and, if necessary, hy 
sacrificing his life—” 

“If we are to make that  sacritic: 


said Phil Evans, “the sooner the bett: 
lt is almost time to end this, Whe! 
is the Albatross going? Here v 
are flying obliquely over the Atlantic, 
and if we keep on we shall get to the 
coast of Patagonia or Tierra del Fues 
And what are we to do then? Get 
the Pacitic, or go to the continent at tli 
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South Pole? Everything is possible with 

this Robur. We shall be lost in the end. 

It is thus a case of legitimate self-defence, 

and if we must perish—” 

“Which we shall not do,” answered 
Uncle Prudent, “without being avenged: 
without annihilating this machine and all 
she carries.” 

The colleagues had reached a stage of 
impotent fury, and were prepared to 
sicrifice themselves if they could onl, 
destroy the inventor and his secret. 
few months only would then be the life 
of this prodigious aeronef, of whose supe- 
riority in aerial locomotion they had such 
convincing proofs! The idea took such 
hold of them that they thought of 
nothing else but how to put it into execu- 
tion. id how? By seizing on some of 
the explosives on board and simply blow- 
ing her up. But could they get at the 
magazine ! 

Fortunately for them, Frycollin had no 
suspicion of their scheme. At the thought 
ot the Albatross exploding in mid air, 
he would not have shrunk from betray- 
ing his master. 

t was on the 23rd of July -that the 
land reappeared in the south-west near 
‘ape Virgins at the entrance of the 
Mtraits of Magellan. Under the fifty- 
weond parallel at this time of year the 
light was eighteen hours long and the 
temperature was six below freezing. 

At first the Albatross, instead of keep- 
ng on to the south, followed the windings 
t the coast as if to enter the Pacific. 
\tter passing Lomas Bay, leaving Mount 
iregory to the north and the Brecknocks 
othe west, they sighted Puerto Arena, a 
wall Chilian village, at the moment the 


| church-bells were in full swing ; and a 
‘few hours later they were over the old 
settlement at Port Famine. 
If the Patagonians, whose fires could 
j be seen occasionally, were really above 
| the average in stature, the passengers in 
; the aeronef were unable to say, for to 
them they seemed to be dwarfs. But 
| what a magnificent landecape opened 
around them during these short hours 
‘of the southern day! Rugged moun- 
tains, peaks eternally capped with snow, 
, with thick forest rising on their flanks, 
‘inland seas, bays deep set amid the pen- 
insulas and islands of the Archipelago, 
Clarence Island, Dawson Island, and the 
' Land of Desolation, straits and channels, 
; capes and promontories, all in inextrica- 
j ble ¢onfusion, and bound by the ice in 
one solid mass from Cape Porward, the 
most southerly point of the American 
continent, to Cape Horn, the most 
‘southerly point of the New World. 
When she reached Port Famine the 
Albatross resumed her course to the 
| south. Passing between Mount Tarn on 
} the Brunswick Peninsula and Mount 
: Graves, she steered for Mount Sarmiento, 
!an_ enormous k wrapped in snow, 
which eoinitinnnetthe Straits of Magel- 
lan, rising six thousand four hundred 
feet from the sea. And now they were 
over the land of the Fuegians, Tierra 
del Fuego, the land of fire. Six months 
later, in the height of summer, with days 
from fifteen to sixteen hours long, how 
beautiful and fertile would most of this 
country be, particularly in its northern 
portion! Then, all around would be seen 
; valleys and pasturages that could form 
\ the feeding-grounds of thousands of 


animals; then would appear virgin 
forests, gigantic trees—birches, beeches, 
ash-trees, cypresses, — tree-ferns — and. 
broad plains overrun by herds of guana- 
cos, vicunas, and ostriches. Now there 
were armies of penguins and myriads of 
birds ; and when the Aibatross turned 
on her electric lamps the guillemots, 
ducks, and geese came crowding on board 
enough to fill Tapage’s larder a hundred 
times and more. 

Here was work for the cook, who knew 
how to bring out the flavour of the 
game and keep down its peculiar oili- 
ness. And here was work for Frycollin 
in plucking dozen after dozen of such 
interesting feathered friends. 

That day as the sun was setting about 
three o'clock in the afternoon there ap- 
peared in sight a large lake framed in 
a border of superb forest. The lake was 
completely frozen over, and a few natives 
with long snowshoes on their feet were 
swiftly gliding over it. 

At the sight of the Albatross the 
Fuegians, overwhelmed with terror, scat- 
tered in all directions, and when they 
could not get away they hid themselves, 
taking, like the animals, to the holes in 
the ground. 

The Albatross still held her southerly 
course, crossing the Beagle Channel, and 
Navarin Island and Wollaston Island on 
the shores of the Pacitic. Then, having 
accomplished 4,700 miles since she left 
Dahomey, she passed the last islands of 
the Magellanic archipelago, whose most 
southerly outpost, lashe by the ever- 
lasting surf, is the terrible Cape Horn. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CHINESE OR KNOBBED GOOSE. 


Nuts brief paper was suggested by a querist 
._ hailing from ‘‘my own romantic town” of 
linburgh. ‘The query desired information 


wut ‘three curious geese with knobs on 
eir bills,” an illustration of which appeared 

No, 404 of the Boy’s Own Paper, 
‘toler 9th, 1886. 


The writer, it seems, has a few of these | 


ht in supposing them to be of 
yemoides, or swanlike geese. 


tds, and is 
Anser C. 


*y come from the Cape of Good Hope I do 
tknow. The breed is usually called Hong 


sas, Chinese, or Knobbed Geese, the latter , 


ie derived from the singular protuberance 
the base of the Dill, which, as Lewi: 
tight says, with the elongated neck, causes 
1 to occupy a somewhat debatable posi- 
a betwixt the swan and the goose. 


The habitat of the knobbed goose (when at 
ueris China and other parts of Asia, and 
» Africa, though I never came across them 
the east coast nor interior as far as I have 
2D. 

Referring to Wright's Poultry Book, we 
4d it stated on the authority of Mr. Blyth 
t the common Indian goose is a hybrid 
ween the Chinese goose and the grey-lag, 
itis remarkable, he says, that the spe- 
+ is prolific and perpetuates the strain 
hout, as is often the case, throwing back 
either parent. 

The Chinese geese are to be seen on the 
ters of the Zoological Gardens, London. 


rd are handsome and elegant if not beau- | 
a 


nad 2 ¢ 
hether he is also right in supposing that | 


By GorDoN STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


The following is said to be their points ' 
and properties :— 

Size: Midway between the common goose ' 
and the swan, Those I have seen are 
smaller. 

Neck long, and bill having the peculiar 
| knob at the end of it that gives the breed its - 
name of Knobbed Geese. 


The most usual colour is a greyish brown 
on the back and upper parts, passing to 
white or whitish grey on the alxlomen; 
| fore-part of the neck and breast a yellowish 
urey with a very dark brown stripe running 
| down the entire back of the neck from the 
; head to the back. The bill and legs are 
orange in this variety, and the protuberance 
at the base of the upper Dill dark, or almost 
| black. 

The stripe behind the neck is characteristic | 
of the breed, though in a light-coloured | 
specimen it will of course be paler. There ‘ 
is, or ought to be, a kind of dewlap or fea- , 
thered wattle under the throat. 


Now, as to the merits of the knobbed goose. 
I myself am of opinion that they ought to be 
greater favourites in this country than they 
{are, for the following reasons: 1. Their ! 
| great beauty; 2. Their extreme domesticity ; ' 
' 3. Their size; and4. Their prolifieness. For, | 
as Wright says, while other geese lay but , 
fifteen eves, this breed will lay thirty before 
desiring to sit, and will lay three or four ' 
j litters a year. % if 


On the other hand, the eggs are much 


| smaller than those of ordinary geese, and the 


: Mr. 


noise the Hong Kong breed make is certainly 
most objectionable. There is no end to it, 
and the slightest thing sets off the flock into 
its everlasting song of Ke-onk—ko-onk. 
However, those who have a large meadow 
or right of common would no doubt be pleased 
to put up with that, owing to the other 


, advantages derivable from the breed. 


During my caravan tour of last year I 
lay for three nights in a meadow where a 
flock, or covey I mizht say, of these Chinese 
geese were also bivouacked. The noise they 
inade was so distressing to nerve and brain 
that fifty times a day I wished them all at 
Hong Kong. And yet I could not but admire 
the beauty of that stately gander, and the 
pluck which his little army of Amazons 
always showed in defending his highness. 
Gander’s mancuvres were wonderful. 
Walk round the flock as I might, he kept 
always in the rear, or in the centre of a rally- 
ing square, and loudly encouraged his geese 
to zo at me, to “ Charge, Chester, charge!” 


| to “On, Stanley, on!” to tear me to pieces, 
' and he would eat the bits. Just once, and 
jonce only, he forgot that discretion was 


the best part of valour, and burst through his 
protecting phalanx to do battle with the 
teatherless biped. But he felt foolish when 
T caught him by the neck, though I did 
not hurt the poor fellow. Indirectly the 
gander was victorious after all, for his 
Amazons nade such a deafening din that I 
was glad to put my fingers in my ears and 
tly. 
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N 1820 Mandslay’s, the celebrated en- 
_ gineers, located close to Westminster 
Bridge, a firm to whom steam navigation is 
greatly indebted, made further mechanical 
improvements. More steamers went on 


between France and England, and vessels of | 
one hundred and twenty horse-power were | 


running between Leith and Londen. The 
General Steam Navigation Company was 
founded in 1825, and’ two years latex this 
company ran steamers of one hundred and 
thirty horse-power and of six hundred tons 
burden from London to Cadiz and to St. 
Petersburg. The Enterprise, engined by 
Maudslay, made the passage to Calentta 
vid the Cape of Good Hope. In 1832 
the first wrought-iron steamer was built by 
that firm. This “extraordinary steamer,” 
as she was termed, belonged to the East 
India Company and was employed by them 
to tow sailing ships up and down the Ganges, 
in lieu of the worm-eaten wooden steamers 
which preceded her. She was of sixty horse- 
power and cost £20,000. In 1834 the Pacha 
of Egypt, that land of bondage, had a steam 
frigate sent out to him. 

Laird built the Alburkah, which was the 
first iron steamship that vencured across the 
Cony, Bay of Biscay bound to the West 

‘oast of Africa, In 1834-5 the saine firm 


THE STORY OF OUR STEAMSHIPS. 


By A MEMBER OF THE MARINE STAFF OF THE METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE. 


t 


PART Il. 


warded in pieces to Savannah to be put to- 
gether on arrival at that cotton port. A 
short time ago I saw a steamer Pailt for 
Stanley, the African explorer, moored in 
the West India Dock. She was to be taken 
to pieces, each piece marked, and all these 
parts sent out to be put together in Africa. 
So long as India is the most brilliant jewel 
in the British Crown, so long will the readiest 
passaze for our troops and commerce be of 
first importance to every Briton. The evils 
attendant on the tedious passage round the 
Cape had long vexed the minds of both legis- 
lators and merchants. At last De Lesseps 
boldly conceived the idea of the Suez Canal, 
and, having grappled with the obstacles 
which Englis! hmen assumed were insur- 
mountable, he made his Canal the great 
waterway to the Indies and the Colonies. 
‘The Overland Suez and the Euphrates route 
had been proposed, and Colonel Chesney was 
sent to Bagdad to report on the latter route. 
He had some of Laird’s iron steamboats with 
him, which worked well, and he made an 
admirable forecast that after a time iron 
would supersede wood in the framework of 
ships. The route from India through the 
Red. Sea to Suez and thence by land across 


the isthmus was in ill-repute. Steamers were 


‘built some iron tow-boats, which were for-' deemed not sufficiently powerful to mak 


_ headway against the boisterous winds of th: 
; south-west monsoon which blow in thow 
| latitudes from April till October, bearing an 

excess of moisture which, when precipitate’, 
‘ makes some parts of India the wettest in the 
| world. 

In 1835 Captain Wilson, of the screw 
| steamer Hugh Lindsay, belonging to the 
' East India Company, gave evidence that the 

passage from Bombay to Socotra was not 
| possible to any vessel when the south-we: 
monsoon was blowing. He absolately refuse! 
to take his vessel to Socotra, but went with- 
out a murmur to the Euphrates route, and 
thus missed being the first to demonstrate 
, the practability of the Red Sea track in all 
seasons. ; 

We have changed all that, and now the 
| Peninsular and Oriental liners come deal 
against the once-dreaded monsoon gales 
carrying the mails with unfailing punctual 
at the rate of eleven miles per hour, thous! 
at times the high head sea deluges the decks. 
playing sad havoc with the loose article 
about. 
In 1836 the Atalanta, of 630 tons, ant 
210 horse-power, built by Wigram and Gree, 
and engined by Maudslay, made a vy: 
age to Calcutta round the Cape, and was 


‘ 
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followed by the Berenice, built on the Clyde, 
and engined by Napier of Glasgow. 


eir 


average rate of steaming was eight miles an 
hour, and their performance was very good. 
No steamers had as yet dared to face the 
avy westerly gales and violent seas of the 
North Atlantic by attempting a voyage to 
New York, but ‘meetings were convened, 
capital subscribed, and transatlantic lines 
were founded from Bristol and Liverpool to 
New York. Dr. Lardner, whose various titles 
flla page, was very vehement in his denun- 
lations of the new departure. In a lecture 
he stated that ‘‘as to making the voy: 
directly between New York and Liverpool, he 
had no hesitation in saying that it was per- 
iectly chimerical, and they might as well talk 
of making a voyage from New York or Liver- 
iol to the moon.” Many of you know how 
easy it is to prove by algebra that two is 
‘qaal to nonght. The fallacy is similar to 
t. Lardner’s, since both conclusions are de- 


duced from false premises. However, while 
the scientist was lecturing the ships were 


first steamship to reach New York, and as 
she swung to her anchor the smoke of the. 


The Celtic. 


building. Honest doubters believed that 
steamers could not carry coals enough, and 
the journals recommended that Fayal and 
Newfoundland should be made ports of call 
where coals could be stored up for use if re- 
quired. At that time the exigencies of the 
ever-increasing passenger traffic had called 
into existence the American sailing packets, 
than which no finer vessels have parted the 
trackless main in silvery furrows. _ Their 
average passage to New York was thirty-six 
days, while the homeward occupied twenty- 
four days. The ‘‘ Edinburgh Quarterly ” had 
an article which proved to the writer’s satis- 
faction that no steamer could be expected to 
do eleven miles an hour like the packet ships, 
and as a consequence the steamers would 
beaten ninety-nine times out of a hundred on 
the homeward 


passage. 
The Sirius, of seven hundred tons, was the 


Great Western was seen in the offing, and 
this steamer in a few hours took up her moor- 
ing close alongside of her rival, having made 
a@ more rapi The enthusiasm of 
the New Yorkers knew no bounds; the whole 
city was cn féte, and tumed out to view the 
pioneers of the system which was destined to 
effect a complete revolution in ocean traffic. 
The waters of the historic Hudson were 
literally dotted all over with small boats and 
river craft of every kind laden with eager 
spectators. The maximum speed of these 
ships was fourteen miles, whereas to-day it 
ranges from twenty to twenty-two miles an 
hour.. I was in New York when the paddle- 
wheel Scotia made a very rapid passage ; 
the people flocked to see her at her berth, 
and the daily papers devoted long leaders 
to her praise. 
(To be continued.) 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


Ly ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Thereus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIII.—NEPTUNE BOARDS THE NARCISSUS. 


{ites running as far as the lovely 
island of Madeira with the wind on 
i quarter, and topmast and top-gal- 
studding-sails set, the gallant Nar- 
us encountered strong _ wester!. 
‘tezes, which even Sir Doughty—wit 
-his love of carrying on—was obliged 
2 shorten sail to, and the frigate was 


brought to the wind and her yards braced 
sharp up and bowlines hauled taut, so as 
to lie as near her course as 


| that Captain Leeway would have 
ssible. In| continued the practice of sending them 


The midshipmen had been in hopes 
1S- 


spite of her being close-hauled, however, | over the masthead every morning, but to 
the ship kept up her reputation of being | their annoyance they found that Captain 
a good sailer, and her log showed that she , Croker had confided to the new com- 


averaged seven knots an hour under all | mander a 
plain sail except the royalsand flying-jib. ' should be 


rting wish that the custom 
Mrept up, and the latter was 
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they were very 
mander neve 
masthead—leaving this not very onerous 
duty to the oflicer of the watch—Portman 
and one or two others of a like lazy dis- 
position found plenty of opportunities 
tor skulking in the top and so evading 
the worst part of the climb, for the | 
lieutenant on duty very often had other , 
things to attend to, or did not think it | 
worth while “spotting” the middies or | 
risk getting a stittneck by tracing their 
upward career over the topimast-head. 
Sometimes, indeed, Sir Doughty was on ; 
deck, and on these occasions even the | 
reluctant steps of the phlegmatic fat | 
midshipman had an abnormal activity | 
instilled into them, and, to the surprise 
of his messmates, his stout figure was to 
be seen lumbering heavily up the ratlines 
of the topmast - rigging, which shook 
under his weight as if the late lamented ; 
“Jumbo” himself was on the point of 
taking an airy climb towards the zenith 
amongst the tracery of ropes and spars. 
When the frigate sailed into the region 
called by sailors “the Horse Latitudes,” 
the winds became baffling and light and 
sometimes fell to a dead calm, in which 
latter case a target was often placed at 
some distance from the ship and the men 
exercised at tiring shot and shell for gun 
practice. The swinging-boom was also 
rigged out, having a small wooden disc 
fastened to the boom-end, at which the 
small-arm men exercised their skill with | 
the rifle, and considerably reduced Mr. ; 
Farquhar’s store of ammunition. The 
midshipmen were allowed to take their 
turn at this very pleasant sort of drill 
as well as at revolver practice, and in 
this way the time passed till the Nar- 
cissus encountered the N.z. trades, which | 
she did in lat. 29° Nn. This_ strong, 
steady wind bore the good ship at a 
rattling pace towards the line, which 
Sir Doughty intended to cross at a point 
in about 30° w. longitude. On reachin; 
the parallel of 10° N., however, the wind 
again became baffling, and after a day or | 
two it fell a stark calm, and a tedious ; 
period of inaction set in, which was! 
aggravated by the extreme heat and the | 
glare from the glass-like placid sea. The , 
sails hung listlessly from the yards or : 
flapped mechanically against the masts j 
and rigging, the pitch oozed from the 
decks and from the caulking outside the | 
ship, the brass-work glowed in the fierce | 
rays of the sun like molten copper, and 
the atmosphere on the ’tween-decks was 
painfully oppressive and suggestive of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. ‘The reason } 
of this change in the weather was that 
the frigate had glided out of the trades | 
into the region of equatorial calms, | 
known more commonly as “the Dol-, 
drums,” and which is a part of the ocean 
much disliked by impatient mariners who 
are anxious to make a quick passage. 
After a more than usually broiling 
day, reminding one of those lines in 
Coleridge's “ Ancient Mariner,” 


s 


“ Allin a hot and copper sky 
Tha bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 


“ Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


thermometer under the shade of the poop 
ard double awnings stood at 90’, the 
commodore ordered steam to be got up ; 


‘and, to the great relief of every one, the 


Narcissus ghded away over the unrufiled 
deep — whose mighty calm was undis- 
turbed even by the most zephyr-like 
eatspaw-—at the rate of six knots an hour, 
lashing the waters into a broad wake of 
creany foam with the giant fans of her 
throbbing and labouring screw. The 
passage of the frigate through the heated, 
palpitating atmosphere caused a light 
draught of air which gently swelled out 
the windsails once more and reduced the 
temperature of the lower-deck very per- 
ceptibly, in which beneficial change the 
gunroom and its occupants duly partici- 
pated. The middies, being unused_ to 
extreme heat, had suffered a good deal 
from its effects, especially Portman, who, 
on a certain afternoon, was forcibly 
conveyed by some of his more mis- 
chievous and facetious messmates to 
the cockpit, where he was put in the 
ship's steward’s weighing machine and 
laughingly declared to have lost four 
pounds in weight since the Doldrums 
were entered! This announcement the 
fat midshipman, amidst violent kicks and 
struggles, declared vehemently was a 
wicked calumny ; but as his messmates 
happened to possess his duly recorded 
weight taken a few weeks previously they 
would not yield the point, and as Portman 
showed unmistakable signs of losing his 
temper and began to kick out viciously 
at his tormentors’ legs, they proceeded on 
De Lisle’s suggestion to deliberately and 
ery carefully weigh their victim six 
times running with slightly varying 
results owing to the resistance offered by 
the said victim, Then, a mean being 
struck, it was found that there was half 
a pound to the good in Portman’s favour, 
and as that stout young officer was— 
owing to the intense heat and his violent 


struggles — streaming with perspiration | 


at every pore, he was informed with 
mock gravity that he had undoubtedly 
lost this half. pound in the last trying 
tive minutes ! The experiment being now 
at an end, he was released, and half cry- 
ing with rage, betook himself to the gun- 
room; but as it was noticed by the middies 
at tea-time that their prematurely corpu- 
lent messmate polished off nearly the 
whole of the contents of a pot of jam and 
no end of ship's biscuit, and drank four 
cups of the gunroom cook's catlap, they 
came to the mental conclusion that their 
victim was not suffering from the effects 
of ill-treatment. 

The day the Narcissus crossed the line 
was one of intense excitement, especially 
to the middies, who anticipated no end 
of fun and skylarking, in spite of the 
vague threats held out to them by their 
superiors of the shaving and ducking 
processes to which they would have 
perforce to submit, for as it happened 
none of the mids had crossed the equa- 
tor before. 

On the eventful day, at about eleven 
a.m., and when every one was on the 
tiptoe of expectation, a loud and por- 
tentous hail was heard from somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the starboard 
cathead. 

Every eye was immediately turned in 
the direction of the voice, the speaker 
being for the nonce invisible. 

“Ship ahoy!” resounded all over the 
vessel in a perfect leonine roar. 


After one of these days, I say, when the 


There was no response to this impe. 
rious hail, but Sir Doughty Deedes, 
who was patrolling the poop, pretended 
to level his glass in the direction of the 
forecastle, and Jaughingly made sone 
remark to Captain Leeway, who was 
standing by the binnacle conipass. 

“Ship ahoy !” again bellowed the im- 
patient sea-god, for he indeed it was who 
was apparently leaving his watery ele- 
ment and clambering over the ships 
side to assert his authority temporanily 
on her Majesty’s quarter-deck. 

“Ay, ay!” sung out the commodore, 
good-naturedly entering into the joke— 
and indeed looking as if he thoroughly 
enjoyed the opening scene of the nautical 
| drama. 

The figure of the redoubtable Neptune 
now appeared upon the hammock-net- 
tings, and assumed an attitude of com- 
mand preparatory to issuing the orders 
he considered suitable to the occasion. 

“What ship is this?” he sung ont, 
in deep resonant tones. “ What port do 
you hail from, and where are you bound!" 

“This is her Majesty’s ship Narcis- 
sus,” called out Sir Doughty, in response; 
“we hail from Plymouth, and are bound 
to Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 

“Very good, very good,” growled out 
the occan-god, and he proceeded to de- 
scend to the deck in a not altogether 
dignified manner, followed by a crowd of 
his satellites, who had swarmed up the 
ship's side after him. sf 

“Who is this craft commanded by! 
demanded his Majesty as soon as he had 
gained the deck. - 

“By Commodore Sir Doughty Deedes, 
answered Captain Leeway, from the 


oop. 
BOO Then, Sir Doughty,” yelled the «- 
disant Neptune, waving his trident with 
‘an authoritative gesture, “I desire you 
to heave this ship to, and likewise sto 
the engines. Have the mainsail haul 
up at once, for I am unable to see you 
from the forecastle whilst it is set.” 
The hands were at once turned up in 
obedience to this imperious mandate of 
the briny monarch. The huge mainsail 
was promptly hauled up by the clew- 
; garnets and buntlines, the light sails 
were taken off the ship, and the maur 
| topsail was then laid to the mast to 
‘heave her to. A light breeze having 
sprung up the previous evening, all plain 
sail had been set so as to assist the 
engines a little. In obedience to the 
‘ commodore’s order the screw now cease 
_ to revolve, and the frigate gradually lost 
| her way through the water, and at length 
; lay floating still and gracefully upon is 
| surface with scarce any perceptible mo- 
‘tion. The great heat was pleasantly tev 
; pered by the gentle breeze that swept 
| the ship fore and _aft, but still the teu 
| perature was sufficiently high to render 
‘ the prospect of a ducking in salt water 
; anything but an unpleasant experience. 
he representative of his Ocean 
Majesty, who had thus deliberately 
boarded’ the Narcissus, and assum 
command of that saucy frigate, was 1° 
other than our old friend Jack Stretcher, 
the coxswain of the second cutter. 
who, being a fine stalwart man, and 
withal endowed with an excellent natural 
aptitude for acting a part, made a really 
imposing figure, and so cleverly was lic 
disguised, that none but those in the 
secret had the slightest inkling as to the 
identity of the vice-sea-king. He was 
adorned with a voluminous wig and im- 
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mensely long beard made of oakum, 
which gave him an extraordinarily wild 
appearance as they blew about in the 
occasional putts of wind that found their 
way over the hammock-nettings. The 
wig was surmounted by a very large gilt 
paper crown, which flashed vividly in the 
barning rays of a tropical sun, and in 
one hand his Majesty grasped the inevit- 
able trident, symbol OF his power over a 
mighty submarine kingdom, and_ from 
the summit of which depended gay 
streamers of red, white, and blue bunt- 
ing. Stretcher’s great hairy, muscular 
limbs were bare, and showed a profusion 
of wonderful designs cleverly tattooed in 
Indian ink and vermilion—on one le: 
being the names of all the ships he had 
served in at various times ; and one arm 
was adorned with a picturesque repre- 
sentation of a British bluejacket—pre- 
sumably the redoubtable Stretcher him- 
seli—engaged in mortal combat with 
a gigantic Frenchman, and in the act of 
running him through with a cutlass. 
What Stretcher, however, always con- 
sidered his masterpiece in the tattooing 
line—but which was not upon this occa- 
sion visible, owing to the long beard he 
md assumed—was a full-rigged_ ship 
lepicted as under all plain sail and top- 
mast and top-gallant studding | sails, 
md which representation, executed with 
narvellous fidelity, literally covered his 
road and-brawny chest. 

The ship’s tailor and one of the sail- 
bakers between them had rigged up a 
ostume made out of old canvas and 
dorned with oakum and seaweed, which 
itter had been fished up from the fore- 
hains, and this answered Stretcher’s 
urpose admirably. The tailor’s art had 
ren strained to its utmost capacity in 
rder to provide a female dress suitable 
© Amphitrite, represented by a good- 
«king clean-shaven young ordinary sea- 
ian, who seemed somewhat shy at the 
ut he was called upon to play of a 
ereid, and just behind him came one of 
i¢ smallest ship’s-boys to personate a 
uthful triton, with a large conch-shell 
one hand on which he occasionally 
ew an unmelodious blast, to his own 
tense satisfaction and the dismay of 
ery one else. _Basil’s servant, Chuggs, 
ide a very good doctor to the king of 
e sea, being also adorned with a long 
wing beard, and his apparently bent 
aged form was enveloped in a long 
luminous dressing-gown belonging to 
2 first-lieutenant. Around his_ neck 
s strapped a small square box labelled 
oseidon’s Marine Pills,” and one hand 
rvously grasped a stomach-pump—to 
used presumably should any, of the 
tims swallow an uncomfortable quan- 
y of salt water during the ducking 
wess, 

“ume of the bluejackets, having duly 
ned leave from Mr. Farquhar, now 
‘led up an empty gun-carriage, and 
this the sea-king majestically took 
seat; some drag-ropes were attached 
1 manned by a grinning and enthu- 
ic band of seamen, who, amid a 
‘ning chorus of shouts and cheers, 
ceeded to draw their august visitor 
ng the waist to the quarter-deck, 
te the procession came to a halt in 
vr that the commodore and the rest 
he senior officers might advance and 
‘their respects to such an illustrious 
sonage as had now deigned to come 
woard their vessel and hold communi- 
on with them. 


On seeing Neptune’s triumphant pro- 
gress aft Sir Doughty Deedes descended 
from the poop, and, accompanied by 
Captain Leeway, Mr. Sinclair, and the 
stff-commander—all of whom hadseveral 
times crossed the line—awaited the ar- 
rival of the quaint and merry assemblage 
upon the quarter-deck. Meanwhile the 
commodore’s steward, acting on_his 
master’s orders, had brought on deck 
various offerings which were to be pre- 
sented in all due form to the ocean-king 
and his followers. These consisted of 
various dainties, such as tins of red- 
herrings, bottles of pickles, tins of sar- 
dines, some preserved meat and vege- 
tables, a few bottles of rum, and last, byt 
not least, some clay pipes and ship’s 
tobacco. 

The commodore and other officers hay- 
ing etfusively shaken hands with the sea- 
king, who received his presents with 
truly regal nonchalance, and answered 
the questions he thought fit to put, that 
monarch with a wave of his trident com- 
manded his followers ‘instantly to make 
the necessary preparations for mustering 
the uninitiated in order thatehey might 
be subjected to the time-honoured cus- 
toms always put in force when a ship 
pode herself upon the earth’s equatorial 

elt. é 

This order was the signal for much 
bustle and activity. A canvas tank had 
already been rigged up in the port gang- 
way by a number of the quarter-deck 
men, who now proceeded to rig some of 
the hoses and fill up this fine artificial 
bath with pellucid, glistening sea-water 
pumped up from over the side. Near the 
mainmast the carpenters had erected a 
rough staging, graced with a throne orna- 
mented with gay flags, and on this Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite gravely took their 
seats, surrounded by some of their prin- 
cipal followers, whilst others who were 
to operate as shavers and duckers clam- 
bered on to a platform which flanked one 
end of the tank and busily prepared their 

ortentous-looking razors—made of hoop- 
iron—and buckets of so-called soap. 
Neptune’s “medicine-man” also took up 
his Position here, that he might be at 
hand with his pills or stomach-pump 
should either of these infallible remedies 
be required. 

Those officers and men who had _ not 
crossed the line were now mustered, and 
each in turn had to ascend the platform 
above the tank and submit to the rude 
ordeal of being shaved with the extra- 
ordinary-looking instruments dignified 
by Neptune’s acting barbers by the name 
of razors. If any one during the opera- 
tion was rash enough to open his mouth 
to expostulate as to his treatment, a 
dirty brush, reeking of ships’ grease and 
tar, was promptly and unceremoniously 
shoved into it as a gentle reminder that 
no resistance or remonstrance would be 
permitted. 

A few of the wardroom officers even 
had to submit to these grimly amusing 
operations, and the whole of the midship- 
men followed suit. The actual shaving— 
or rather scraping—only took a very short 
time, however, and then each victim was 
in turn pitched headlong into the salt- 
water tank and allowed to flounder and 
splash his way out at the farther end, his 
progress being considerably delayed by 
those satellites of the sea-god denomi- 
nated “the bears,” who had taken up 
their position in the tank with the 
avowed purpose of ducking and splash- 


ing him to their hearts’ content. Havin 

run the gauntlet of these watchfu 
marine Bruins, who immensely enjoyed 
the part they had to play, the victims 
were free to make their escape. As my 
young readers may suppose, those ofticers 
and men who had rendered themselves 
unpopular in the ship were forced to 
undergo more rough treatment than their 
more fortunate shipmates, and, to their 
credit be it said, they took these mild 
tokens of ill-will in a most good-natured 
manner, knowing as they did that such a 
relaxation of discipline would not take 
place again during the whole commis- 
sion. 

As soon as the shaving and ducking 
processes were at an end, every hose in 
the ship was rigged and played by the 
men on every one who ventured within 
range, and soon this developed into a 
regular aquatic battle, the Tiuejackets 
separating into starboard and _ port 
watches, and, with the assistance of 
their respective ofticers, waging a fierce 
but harmless combat with jets of salt 
water pumped up by the steam-engines. 
This the middies enjoyed hugely, and, 
with the smallest modicum of clothing 
on, rushed about hither and thither, 
dragging the hoses with them and de- 
luging the opposite side with perfect 
cataracts of brine, yelling and shouting 
with delight when by some lucky shot 
they bowled over an adversary or suc- 
ceeded in forcing some of the leading 
spirits opposed to them to retreat. 

Some of the bluejackets, armed with 
fire-buckets, clambered up to the main- 
yard and into the lower rigging, from 
whence they lowered the buckets into 
the sea, drew them up full of water, and. 
then coolly discharged the contents upon 
the heads of those Selow. One of these 
men, who had perched himself upon the 
crossjack-yard, amused himself by deé- 
liberately emptying bucket after bucket 
of salt water upon the head of Sir 
Doughty Deedes, who was on the poop 
beneath. 

After an hour's skylarking of this 
nature the commodore intimated his 
wish that the ship should resume its 
normal appearance, and the, men will- 
ingly complied, having mightily enjoyed 
their little spree. The sea-god and his 
attendants retired from the scene to dis- 
robe and resume their more common- 
Blac attire, the hoses were unrigg ed, the 
decks squeejeed down and swal ed up, 
sail reset and yards trimmed, whilst the 
ropes were coiled down and the sweepers 
piped, which soon made the gallant Nar- 
cissus look shipshape once more. The 
festivities, however, were not quite at an 
end, for when night set in the men ob- 
tained permission to throw a number of 
lighted tar-barrels overboard, the tiery 
§ are from which had a weird and beauti- 
ul effect upon the murky sea, the ruddy 
tongues of flame which leaped high into 
the air throwing off thousands of sparks 
into the still night atmosphere like flights 
of fire-flies, and casting a vivid, dancing 
reflection into the darkly-tinted waters, 
which vied in beauty with the occasiona! 

hosphorescent gleams which sought to 
illuminate the sombre surface of the mid- 
night sea with their pallid, flickering 
beams—evanescent but fairylike gems 
of light, scintillating and flashing as if 
to rescue from darkness the watery king- 
dom of Neptune. Above in the stcely- 
blue expanse of heaven the glittering 
stars shone out brilliantly and mirrore 
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themselves in the sea of indigo stretching 
beneath them, whilst ever and anon a 
hurrying and gorgeous meteor broke the 
uniformity of the great profound and 
dashed recklessly and heedlessly across 
the sky, only to have its tires quenched 
in the sullen earth’s atmosphere as that 
planet swept along in its mysterious and 
unceasing course. Whither? Well may 
the thoughtful mind ask such a question, 
but who shall be found to answer it? 

As falling-stars seemed rather preva- 
lent on this particular night, the idea of 
tireworks presented itself to the com- 
modore’s mind, and in order to amuse 
the officers and men he ordered Mr. 


Farquhar to bring a number of rockets ! 


and bluelights on deck and fire them otf 
—some of the latter being taken aloft 
and burned from the yardarms—and a 
very beautiful ettect they had, illuminat- 
ing the whole ship and the men, who 
crowded the upper-deck, with a ghastly 


Glare strongly suggestive of the Flying | wake of the ship which was churned up 
utchman and her ghostly crew! Gradu- | into a fiery highway by the powerful 
| ally they became extinguished, the burn- | strokes of the giant screw ; but as soon 
ing remnants fell with a hiss into the sea, | as the last of the strange beacons, which 
and the ship was shrouded once more! the men had hove overboard, expired, 
jin a gloom which seemed all the more, or became too distant to be seen, they 
| intense from the previous glare, which | turned with a sigh to go below. 

j had been almost overpowering in its in-| “I say, Basil, haven't we had a jolly 
j tensity. The engines were now turned | time of it?” said De Lisle to his frien 
| ahead, and the frigate glided almost im-: as they descended the poop ladder to- 
perceptibly away into the regions of the gether. 
Southern Cross — the wind gradually |“ Awfully good !” assented his chum:: 
jdying away into the merest breath , “it’s a bore there being only one equator, 
which did not suttice to inflate the now ' isn’t it?” 

useless canvas, which gently flapped | As the boys reached the main-deck. on 
with an eerie sound against the masts their way to the gunroom, they met 


over the taffrail watching their expiring j 


gleams, and the long phosphorescent 


I HAD not been in India many weeks, and 

had still a strictly limited knowledge 
of Hindustani, when one oppressively hot 
and steamy day in one of the hottest months 


BEASTS IN THE EAST. 
I.—CROCODILES. 
@ native servant burst into the room, ex- 


guidly indifferent. Presently, however, three 


claiming in great excitement, ‘ Gid ! | or four more came in, and by gesticulation:, 
Gid!” Having no idea what he meant, I | added to a torrent of unintelligible informa- 


felt in no way excited, and remained lan- | tion, explained that something or somebody 


Pleasant quarters! 
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was in the next room and that it behoved me 
tocome. So rousing myself I went in, and 
was certainly astonished to find myself con- 


fronted by a huge vulture, who with open | 
beak and half-closed eyes was staggering 
about the dining-room, looking very much as 
if the last glass had been too much for him. 
Ho seemed in evident distress, and somewhat ! 
inclined to faint. A vulture in a faint would 
have been highly embarrassing ; sal volatile 
Lhad none, burnt feathers he might have 
resented. I seized a jug of water from the 
table and poured some down his gaping beak. 

is seemed to revive him, so I administered 
tore, after which he recovered so far as to 
fy at the khansdima, a perfectly harmless 
man who had doné nothing but look on, but 
who now skipped with a yell through the 


open door, he vulture then collapsed again, | 
evidently reese sustained excitement. 
Not trusting him much, I approached cau- 


tiously and poured a last libation down his | 
throat, when he opened wide his yellow eyes, | 
gleaming with hatred, and spreading’ his 
Wings made a fierce rush at me, I vanishing 
hastily through another door into the veran- 
- He staggered out too, and the last we | 
‘aw of him was flapping heavily away to- | 
wards the river, to sit perhaps on some 
stranded carcass and reflect on the strange 
perience he had gone through. 
here was an excessively heavy rainfall 
that year, eausing the River Ghogta, vast as 
its bed is, to rise more than twenty feet, so 
that crocodiles came and rested their medi- 
lative heads on the park terraces, and one 
‘ven wandered up to the tennis-ground, 
where he lay and basked. The park-keeper, 
Spying him thus, thought this was a matter 
«the secretary of the tennis club, so hied 
him to his house and reported that. the | 
tocodile was using the ground, not being a 
hember. The secretary slipped a couple of 
balls into his rifle by way of meeting the case 
and went down to reason with this saurian, | 
waking him from his slambers by two argu- 
fentative bullets in harmless parts of his | 
'y. The crocodile thought this inhospit- | 
sble, and began a dignified but determined | 
ftreat, nor could the secretary with all his 
uyrmidons prevent him from’ reaching the 
ter, into which he slid with sullen satisfac- 
Yon A crocodile on land is an awkward 


of being stuffed. r er, 2 
‘eatnre to interfere with ; he has a knack of | mysterious beasts, relics of an antediluvian 


making a sudden circular and far-reaching 
sweep of his tail, calculated to break the legs 
of anything within its circuit. It is very 


3s 


effective in making presuming people keep | 
their distance. 

The crocodile is very tenacious of his slug- 
gah life and never knows when he is killed, 
requently coming to life again just as his 
relations have gone into mourning. A friend | 
of ours had shot one, and, what is far more | 
difficult, had bagged it and had had it carted 
some miles to his house, where it was placed 
in the verandah to await Staines: Some 
gentlemen came in the following ays and 
while inspecting the crocodile some of them 
ot up and stood on its back, when it opened 
its mouth and gave a bellow that sent them 
all flying, so utterly did it confound them. 
It also lashed furiously with its tail and 
showed -no sort of resignation to the thought 


world not governed by our modern ideas ; 
this one by all rules ought to have been dead, 
and had long seemed to be dead, and perhaps. 


was in truth dead, and these manifestations 
were merely an antique form of spirit-rap- 
ing. 
E Acfiaherman once brought me some infant 
crocodiles, thinking that my eccentricity 
being an unknown quantity I might like to 
rear them, our Krish nurse observing that 
they would make ‘‘iligant pets” for the 
children. They were but a few days old, but 
had apparently cut all their teeth, and snap- 
ped with curious viciousness and precision. 
A friend of ours had the year before reared 
some, taking immense pains with the quaint 
little monsters. When they were some 
months old they were sent to England in a 
troopship, their comfort being studied in 
every way during the yoyage, their bath kept. 


White 


Croeodiles, however, are 


Ants. 


at a luxurious temperature, and a place 
assigned to them in the engine-room as soon 
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as the ship got into cooler latitudes. They 
arrived at Portsmouth in excellent health, 
and were there met by an agent from the 
Zoo; but as it was late in the afternoon when 
the ship anchored it was thought better to 
defer their landing till the morning. 

It was January, and the cold was bitter. 
Being in harbour the engine fires were not 


kept up, and when the agent came in the; 
morning the little crocodiles had shed their | 


last tears, and were stiff and stark. 
I1.—ANTS, 


In India it is quite superfluous to bid the 


slugeard go to the ant, for the ant will come | 


to him, and give him every opportunity of 
studying its exemplary habits without undue 
exertion. He will have all his sugar stolen 
hy the black ants, and his soup nutritiously 
thickened by the flying ants, and his boots, 
and even his valued bed, eaten by the white 
ants—not to mention having his legs bitten 
freely by the red ants if he should be so mis- 
guided as to examine one of their nests, 
which they make in a tree by ingeniously 
fastening together the leaves on a branch. 
The black ants attain a heroic size, and 
the way in which they take possession of 


your room is to some narrow natures exas- | 


perating: they make their own tunnels 
through the walls, and their own roads, fre- 
quently across a part of the room where you 
are in the habit of walking yourself, and they 


get into a furious rage if you interfere with 
their rizhts of way. We had built a new and 
excellent store-room, intended entirely for our 
own use, but had scarcely finished it before 
the appreciative ants fixed upon it as a most 
desirable family residence, supplying a long- 
felt want. 
distant cousins and poorest relations, and 
treated thei to the best. They ate, and not 
only ate, but pocketed and carried off, the 
sugar to such an extent that we had to put 
all the sweet things on to a table which 
stood with cach of its four, legs in a footbath 
as if it had a severe cold. This baffled the 
| invenious ant to some extent, as he is unable 
either to jump or swim, 

I had ‘always respected white ants for 
being abstemious, if not actually teetotalers, 
but that was from want of sufticient know- 
| ledge of their habits. On the occasion of a 
dinner-party I was giving out the wines to be 
iced previously, when, on taking up a bottle 
of sparkling Moselle, I remarked that it felt 
| curiously light, though the cork was appa- 
| rently securely wired down; another and 
anotlicr proved to be equally light, and on 
shaking them it was evident that they were 
; all empty, or nearly so. The interesting 
} truth dawned upon us that here was another 
trait in the ants’ character. They had deli- 
cately eaten away part of the cork and 
joyously drunk the whole of the Moselle. 
! Let us hope it made their heads ache ! 

In spite of having by this time some expe- 


They came with all their most , 


rience of the many-sided character of the 
Indian ant, I own [was staguered at hearing 
one day that a train had Leen stopped by 
ants. It is true that it occurred on lite on 
which, if popular report erreth not, a train 
will stop if you hold up your umbrella to hail 
it. But then, of course, no ant was likely to 
have held up an umbrella, so 1 was puzzlel 
to know what measures he had adopted. It 
seemed that a tribe of ants had been mi- 
xrating, as they often do, and their line of 
march happening to follow the course of the 
railway, they found the rails pleasant to walk 
on—quite like an asphalt pavement, and a 
saving to shoeleather. So the entire trite 


' took to the rails and walked along in gratify. 


ing ease, the procession extending for miles. 
They had not consulted any time-table, an! 
had forgotten the midday train, which now 
came up with them and sped mockingly on- 
wards, crushing thousands and thousands of 
ants as it went. But these crushed ants 
formed a kind of retributive grease, which 
shortly made the rails so slippery that the 
wheels could no longer bite, and before lonz 
the train which had treated the ants with 
such contempt was brought to a stand by 
them. The wheels had to be cleaned and the 
line cleared before the train could resume its 
journey—a later and a wiser train! It isa 
curious instance of how the weak may pre- 
vail against the strong by dint of combination 
and absolutely unlimited sacrifice. 
(To be continued.) 


UNCLE JEREMY'S HOUSEHOLD. 


By A. ConAN DoYLe, M.D., C.M., 


Author of “The Fate of the Ecangeline,” “An Exciting Christmas Eve,” ete. 


HAD a shrewd suspicion that this | 


stranger from the tropics was no 
chance wanderer, but had come to Dun- 
kelthwaite upon some set errand. Next 
day I had the best possible evidence that 
he was still in the vicinity, for I met 
Miss Warrender coming down the gavr- 
den walk with a basketful of scraps of 


bread and of meat in her hand. She was | 


in the habit of taking these leavings to 
sundry old women in the neighbourhood, 
so I offered to accompany her. 

“Ts it old Dame Venables or old Dame 
Taylforth to-day?” I asked. 

“ Neither one nor the other,” she said, 
with a smile. “T’ll tell you the truth, 


Mr. Lawrence, because you have always l 


been a good friend to me, and I feel I can 
trust you. 
countryman. I'll hang the basket 
on this branch, and he will get it.” 

“ Oh, he’s still about, then,” I observed. 

“Yes, he’s still in the neighbourhood.” 

“You think he will find it?” 

“Oh, trust him for that,” she said. 
“You don’t blame me for helping him, do 
you? You would do the same if you 

ived among Indians and suddenly came 
upon an Englishman. Come to the hot- 
house and look at the flowers.” 

We walked round to the conservatory 
together. When we came back the bas- 
ket was still hanging to the branch, but 
the contents were gone. She took it 
downy with a laugh and carried it in with 
her, 

It seemed to me that since this inter- 
view with her countryman the day before 
her spirits had become higher and her 


step freer and more elastic. It may have | 


heen imagination, but it appeared to me 


These scraps are for my poor | 
ere | 


CHAPTER V.—(contarued.) 
‘also that she was not as constrained as 
‘usual in the presence of Copperthorne, 
; and that she met his glances more fear- 


of h 


is will. 


y I first. gained an insight into the 

lation which existed between those two 
| strange mortals, and learned the terrible 
i truth about Miss Warrender, or of the 
Princess Achmet Genghis, as I should 
prefer to call her, for assuredly she was 
the descendant of the tierce fanatical 
warrior rather than of her gentle mother. 

To me the revelation came as a shock, 
the effect of which I can never forget. 
It is possible that in the way in which I 
have told the story, emphasising those 
facts which had a bearing upon her, and 
omitting those which had not, my readers 
{have already detected the strain which 
ran in her blood. As for myself, I solemnly 
aver that up to the last moment I had 
‘not the smallest suspicion of the truth. 
Little did I know what manner of woman 
this was, whose hand I pressed in friend- 
ship, and whose voice was music to my 
ears. Yet it is my belief, looking back, 
that she was really well disposed to me, 


me. 

It was in this manner that the revela- 
tion came about. I think I have men- 
tioned that there was a certain arbour in 
the shrubbery in which I was accustomed 
to study during the daytime. One night, 
about ten o’clock, I found on going to my 
| room that I had left a book on gynecology 
in this summer-house, and as I intended 
' to do a couple of hours’ work before turn- 


lessly, and was less under the influence | 


and would not willingly have harmed | 


' ing in, I started off with the intention of 


1 


getting it. Uncle Jeremy and _the ser- 
vants had already gone to bed, so I alippsd 
downstairs very quietly and turned the 


key gently in the front door. QOncein 


, the open air, I hurried rapidly across the 


lawn, and so into the sbrubbery, with the 
intention of regaining my property and 
returning as rapidly as possible. 

I had hardly passed the little wooden 
gate and entered the plantation before I 
heard the sound of talking, and knew 
that I had chanced to stumble upon one 
of those nocturnal conclaves which I had 
observed from my window. The voices 
were those of the secretary and of the 
governess, and it was clear to me, from 
the direction in which they sounded, that 
they were sitting in the arbour and cou- 
versing together without any suspicion 
of the presence of a third person. I have 
ever held that eavesdropping, under auy 
circumstances, is a dishonourable pre- 
tice, and curious as I was to know wh:t 
passed between these two, I was about 
cough or give some other signal of my 
presence, when suddenly I heard some 
words of Copperthorne’s which brought 
me to a halt with every faculty over 
whelmed with horrified amazement. 

“They'll think he died of a 
were the words which sounde 
and distinctly through the peaceful a 
in the incisive tones of the amanuensis. | 

I stood breathless, listening with a!] 
my ears. Every thought of announcing 
my presence had left me. What was the 
crime which these ill-assorted conspira 
tors were hatching upon this lovely sum- 
mer’s night. 

I heard the deep sweet tones of het 
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yoice, but she spoke so rapidly, and in 
such a subdued manner, that I could not 
catch the words. I could tell by the in- 


tonation that she was under the influence ! ed | 
| may go where you will when this is done. | at last. 


of deep emotion. I drew nearer on tip- 
toe, with my ears straining to catch 
every sound. The moon was not up yet, 
and under the shadows of the trees it 
was very dark. There was little chance 
of my peing observed. 

“Eaten hi 
tary said, derisively. “You are not usu- 
ally so squeamish. You did not think of 
that in the case of little Ethel.” 

“Iwas mad! I was mad!” she ejacu- 
lated in a broken voice. “I had Rrayed 
much to Buddha and to the great Bhow- 
ance, and it seemed to me that in this 
land of unbelievers it would be a great 
and glorious thing for me, a lonely 
woman, to act up to the teachings of my 
great father. There are few women who 
are adinitted into the secrets of our faith, 
and it was but by an accident that the 
honour came upon me. Yet, having once 
had the path pointed out to me, I have 
walked straight and fearlessly, and the 
great Gooroo Ramdeen Singh has said 
that even in my fourteenth year I was 
worthy to sit upon the cloth of the 
Tupounee with the other Bhuttotees. 
Yet Iswear by the sacred pickaxe that I 
have grieved much over this, for what 
had the poor child done that she should 
he sacrificed !” 

“T fancy that my having caught you 
has had more to do with your repentance 
than the moral aspect of. the case,” Cop- 
rerthorne said, with a sneer. “I ma 
have had my misgivings before, but it 
was only when I saw you rising up with 
thehandkerchief in your hand that I knew 
ior certain that we were honoured by the 
rescence of a Princess of the Thugs. An 
lish scaffold would be rather a prosaic 
‘nd for such a romantic being.” 

“And you have used your knowledge 
‘ver since to crush all the life out of me,” 
‘he said, bitterly. “You have made my 
‘xistence a burden to me.” 

A burden to you!” he said, in an 
iltered voice. ou know _what_ my 
clings are towards you. have 
~easionally governed you by the fear 
it exposure it was only because I found 
‘ou were insensible to the milder influ- 
nee of love.” 

“Love!” she cried, bitterly. “How 
ould I love a man who held a shameful 
ath for ever before my eyes. But let 


s bread, indeed !” the secre- ' 


‘us come to the point. You 
| my unconditional liberty if 
| thing for you?” 

“Yes,” Copperthorne answered ; “you 


promuse me 
do this one 


'I shall forget what I saw here in the 
shrubbery.” 

“You swear it?” 

; “Yes, I swear it.” 


dom,” she said. 
“We can never have such a chance 
, again,” Copperthorne cried. “ Young 


| 
| 


“T would do anything for my free- | 
| you may see your way.” 
! “And afterwards?” 

: “ Afterwards you will return to your 
; room. 


pause, and a silence 


There was a Jong 
seemed to hear my 


so profound that 


“When shall it be be done?” she asked 


| own heart throbbing in the darkness. 


“Why not to-morrow night ?” 
“How am I to get to him ?” 
“T shall leave his door open,” Copper- 
i thorne said. ‘He sleeps heavily, and I 
shall leave a night-light burning, so that 


In the morning it will be dis- 


Thurston is gone, and this friend of hi 
| sleeps heavily, and is too stupid to sus 
‘pect. The will is made out in my favour, 
and if the old man dies every stick and 
stone of the great estate will be mine.” 


‘covered that our poor employer has 
i passed away in his sleep. It will also 
be found that he has left all his worldly 
goods as a slight return for the devoted 
“Why don’t you do it yourself, then?” , labours of his faithful secretary. Then 
she asked. the services of Miss Warrender the 
“Tt’s not in my line,” he said. “Besides, , governess being no longer required, she 
[have not got the knack. That roomal,! may go back to her beloved country or 
or whatever you call it, leaves no mark. | to anywhere else that she fancies. She 
That’s the advantage of it.” {can run away with Mr. John Lawrence, 
“It is an accursed thing to slay one’s : student of medicine, if she pleases.” ‘ 
benefactor.” “You insult me,” she said, angrily ; 
“But it is a great thing to serve Bhow- | and then, after a pause, “ You must mect 
anee, the goddess of murder. I know! me to-morrow night before I do this.” 


gnough of your religion to know that.| “Why so?” he asked. 
Would not your father do it if he were; “Because there may be some last in- 
here?” structions which I may require.” 


“ My father was the greatest of all the! “Let it be here, then, at twelve,” he 
Borkas of Jublepore,” she said, proudly. ' said. 
| “He has slain more than there are days! “No, not here. It is too near the 
in the year.” house. Let us meet under the great oak 
“T wouldn’t have met him for a thou- | at the head of the avenue.” 
; Sand pounds,” Copperthorne remarked,| “Where you will,” he answered, sulkily ; 
‘with a laugh. “ But what would Achmet | “but mind, I’m not going to be with you 
' Genghis an say now if he saw his, when you do it.” 
' daughter hesitate with such a chance! “I shall not ask you,” she said, scorn- 
| before her of serving the gods? Youhave ! fully. “I think we have said all that 
: done excellently so far. He may well | need be said to-night.” 
‘have smiled when the infant soul of; I heard the sound of one or other of 
| young Ethel was wafted up to this god | them rising to their feet, and though 
‘or ghoul of yours. Perhaps this is not | they continued to talk Idid not stop to 
the first sacritice you have made. 


How ' hear more, but crept quietly out from 
‘about the daughter of this charitable} my place of concealment and scudded 
; German merchant? Ah, I see in your} across the dark lawn and in through the 
‘face that Iam right again! After such | door, which I closed behind me. It was 
| deeds xo do wrong to hesitate now | only when I had regained my room and 
when there is no danger and all shall be | had sunk back into my armchair that I 
‘made easy toyou. Besides that, the deed ‘was able to collect my scattered senses 
| will free you from your existence here, | and to think over the terrible conversa- 
which cannot be particularly pleasant tion to which I had listened. Long into 
with a rope, so to speak, round your neck : the hours of the night I sat motionless 


| the whole time. If it is to be done it 
» must be done at once. He might rewrite 
| his will at any moment, for he is fond of 

the lad, and is as changeable as a weather- 
| cock.” 


| meditatin, 
heard an 
, mind some 


over every word that I ha 
endeavouring to form in my 
plan of action for the future. 


(To be continued.) 


I 


_ monks wrote a laboriously playful 
ise in which he enlarged on the possi- 
‘of devising a machine that would make 
tin verses as good as any produced by the 
al poets. He possibly wrote this in 


y the torturing lines of some of his devo- 
vnal hymns. ‘Be his feelings and inten- 
«ns what they might, the fact remains that 
‘wrote down his speculations as to the 
‘ance such @ machine would have, and that 
i« hint remained unheeded until a Mr. 
lurk. of Glastonbury, came across the book, 
»k all it contained in serious earnest, and 
reveded to contrive an automatic Latin 
m™-making machine ! 

(nthe 17th of June, 1845, there was ex- 
‘ited at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
#4 wonderful mechanical poet ‘ adapted 


tterness of his heart, being goaded thereto | 


THE PATENT MECHANICAL POET. 


in very small numbers went to see “the 
: Eureka,” and the Eureka gratified them by 


dropping out about sixty verses an hour per- , 


| fect in feet and number, though somewhat 
' feeble in sense. 

It is of course just possible that the monk 
of Glastonbury was a myth, and that the 
| thinking power of the cog-wheel poet went 
‘home to supper at the close of the evenings, 
, but there is no hint of this being the case in 
the accounts which have reached us, one of 
i which anybody can verify for himsclf by 
turning to the “‘ Annual Revister ” of 1845. It 
| is a pity that the machine was a failure com- 
mercially, for what a benefactor it would 
have been to schoolboys. Think of merely 
turning a handle for ten minutes and pro- 
ducing half a score passable hexameters ! 

The machine was guaranteed to manufac- 


ANY years ago one of the Glastonbury : for the use of schools.” The British public | ture in never ending series Latin hexameters 


of superior quality at the rate of about a verse 
‘a minute, each verse being perfect in gram- 
mar, sense, and prosody. Previous to the 
manufacture of the verse the letters were 
‘collected together as a compositor arranges 
his types, the several letters being placed 
toxether in alphabetical order. In the in- 
terior of the machine was placed a sort of 
Brewster’s kaleidoscope, which was set in 
motion by clockwork, its rate of rotation 
bein governed by a fiy-wheel. On this 
kaleidgscope the letters of the alphabet were 
represented by figures 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., corre- 
sponding to re B, GC, D, ete., up to the end 
of the alphabet. In this arrangement the 
verse was conceived ; that is, the figures were 
‘combined in the same orler ax that under 
| which the letters of the verse were to appear. 
| In the side of the case certain probes were 
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placed, which were made to dart forward and | 


ascertain what combinations were going on. 
‘As soon as the probes struck the fizures the 
corresponding letters were detached and sent 


laces assigned to each in the 

ade. The whole number of 

Jed and passed by the 

aperture at which the verse appeared, those 
only remaining visible which were required 


to form the verse. After remaining visible 
for some time, the verse was decomposed or, 
as the printer would say, distributed, and all 
the letters gathered up again ready for use in 
their former alphabetical arrangement. The 
machine.could be stopped at any time, or go 
on continually producing new verses, each of 
which was original, haying never been pro 
duced hefore and never to be repeated again. 

The law which governed the operation of 
this machine was the law of evolution, by 


which, as in Babbage’s machine, 
binations of a certain form are produc 
form of verse was always the same. 
instance : 

Impia regna focis progignunt jurgia densa 
ig a fair sample of the ‘Latinity and style of 
the mechanical poet. The verb always 
peared in one place, and there was a striking 
prevalence of neuter plurals, which two 
peculiarities may yield a hint to youthful 
strugglers! : 

a hecame of the Eureka we know not; 
it came before its time; were it to appes 
now the classicists would quake. Think of a 
post like a barrel organ standing undismayed 
before a head master and grinding out with 
out a smile or a blush, 


endless com 


1. 'T 


or 


Quicquid aguat pueri nostri farrago libelli! | 


CHESS. 


(Continued J 


Mm page 


Problem No. 161. 


By J. A. W. Hunter. 


White 
rite to play, and mate in eight (8) moves 
Althe ‘ 3 
more ough this position requires many 
© € 4s not more diffieult than many pro- 
» moves, and we are pleased to 


blems 


One of the greatest composers of 
iL a has again in this strats 8 
ility which he often displayed sixteen 


nie? in the “ Gentleman’s Journal.” 


Arab, 


agem shown 


in Fp mma, V published hig: cole 
Lond, rench, Paris, 1737, and in inglish, 

* ‘and who is also the inventor of 
catest ple description of the squares as indi 
and figures on tl 


Problem reminds us of the style of the | 
Pos ‘who published his collee- | 


frame | 
\ 


PropiEM Books. 


In mentioning Stamma we must azain refer 
to the forty-three books quoted on paze 176, 
for there are a few more buoks by players and 
sers Which contain compositions mostly 
e style of end-games, and therefore 
ied among the regular problem 
indeed, some of those players have 
produced only two or three, or six or seven 
problems, most of them of inferior quality, 
ind therefore their appearance among the 
composers.seems scarcely justifiable. “There 
are a few before Stamma, and the following 
fifteen after him:—Two Frenchmen: A. D. 
Philidor, who published his‘ L’Analyse 
des Echees” in London, 1749, and in Eng- 
lish, London, 1750; L. C, de la Bourdon. 
H Paris, 1833.—Four Italians: E. del 
750; G. Lolli, 1763; C. Cozio, 1766; 
Ponziani, 1769.—l’our Germans: , J. 
ver, 1806; H. Silbernchmidt, 1826; F. 
W. y. Mauvillon, 1827; C. F. Koch, 1834,— 
One East Indian: Trevangadacharya Shas- 
tree published “ Essays on Chess” at Bom- 
bay, 1814.—Two Englishmen: W. Lewis, 
London, 1817; RK. A. Brown, London, 1844. 

Two Russians: A. v. Petrott, 1824; C. F. 
de Jaenisch, in French, St. Petersburg, 1842. 
(Lhe most important of these are the four 
Italians, the two Russians, and Philidor.) 

Several great composers have not issued 
their problems in book form; among these 
we mention here the most eminent deceased 
in chronological order, and the living in 
alphabetical order :—H. Bolton, W. ne, 
T. Herlin, S. Angas, E. Grosdemange, C. H. 
Waterbury, R. Wilimers, A. Nowotry, G. 
N. Cheney, T. Smith, S. Tyrrell, M. Bezzel, 
‘A. E. Pelletret (‘‘ Leprettel ”), and K. Klau- 
sinski. Many of the stratagems by these 
fourteen chess artists appear in A. Alexan- 
dre’s “ Problémes d'échecs,” Paris and Lon- 
don, 1846; M. Lange’s “ Handbuch,” Leip- 
vic, 1962; ‘American Chess Nuts,” New 
York, 1868; J. and W.T. Pierce’s ‘ English 
Chess Problems,” London, 1876; and J. A. 
Miles’s ** Chess Gems,” Fakenham, Norfolk, 


1878. 


(The names of the living conyposers will be 
found in our next Chess column.) 


com 
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Correspondence, 


Gorprixen.—Brighter marked. 
Dovrs.--Feed on the smaller grains and seeds, etc. 


I. W._No, we could not suggest a cure without seeing 
the bird, but a skilled vet. could tell you if the 
tumour could be cut out. 


DANETRER.—The only way to find out about the cause 
of death in your canaries is to send one up to the 
“'stock-keeper” (Fleet Street, London) for post- 
motem.. It is very likely inflammation of the liv 
‘Try feeding for a time on simply the canary-seed 
ala little summer rape—no hemp—and give a bit 
of boiled carret or sweet pear. Tinge the drinking- 
water with saffron. 


Ll. SangEWT.—We thank you for enclosing the offen- 
sive circular. It must have been placed in surrep- 
titiously by one of the newsagent's men. 


pr MERLE.—Nearly all the old orders survive in 
hae, ‘They are allied to Freemasonry. A Masonic 
Calendar is published with a list of the lodges. 


C. F. H.—According to Selden in the “Titles of 
Ilonour,” “A gentleman fs one that, either from the 
blood of his ancestors or the favour of his sovereign, 
or of those that have the virtue of sovereignty in 
them, or from his own virtue, employment, or other- 
wise, according to the customs of honour in his 
Country, is ennobled, made gentle, or 80 raised to 
an eminency above the multitude that by those laws 
and customs he be truly nobilis or noble, whether 
he have any title or not fixed besides on him.” An- 
other definition is that ‘a gentleman is one who, 
without any title, bears a coat-of-arms, or whose 
ancestors have been freemen.” As to the modern 
definttion, we will leave it to you. The word gentle 
means really belonging to a gens. In the old days of 
Rome, when a family became extinct its Property 
reverted to the gens to which it belonged, and not 
to the people. When the plebs obtained the right 
of intermarringe with the patricians their marriage 
gave them the rights of the gentes, hence they and 
the patricians were thus gentilis, genteel, gentle- 
men, ete., etc. 


ATHLETE.— We have. very few left of the monthly 
parts of the fourth volume. Their cost is the same 
as that of the current part. 


W. T. MoRPETH.—1. Give the canoe a first coat of 
boiled oil, It will last you with ordinary wear 
about a couple of seasons. 2 There is no such de 
partment here ; the Ordnance Survey takes ita place. 
3. Yes. Winsor and Newton's colours have the repu- 
tater of being first-class. 4. Never a mail withouta 
letter. 


TuE ENGINEER STCDENT.—Apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Indian Engincering College, Cooper's Hill, 
Staines; or send to Mesers. W. H. Allen and Co, 
Waterloo Place, 8.W., for the College Calendar, price 
five shillings. A prospectus will be sent you oa 
application, 


BEERINS.—1. There are permanent Under-Secretary- 
ships, but they are the prizes of the civil service, 
and are Bot piven to outsiders. 2. *‘ Tricycles of the 
Year,” by H. H. Griffin, price one shilling, of LU 
Gill, 170, Strand, 


ARMY. —1, It fs useless your thinking of entering as sn 
officer unless you have private means. 2 You do 
not buy a commission ; you have to pass an exami 
nation. 3. You must be between 17 and 2. For 
the subjects of examinat'o1 you should write either 
to the tary of the Civil Service Commission, or 
ete Miniter? Secretary at the Horse Guards, or buys 
Guide. 


AEROSTATICS.—There is a Balloon Society meeting at 
the Royal Aquarium. A letter to the secretary 
might put you in communication with some one 
interested in the matter. 


nearly as much as that of our volume cont 

not only the particular tale in questiun, bat 
half a dozen others equally good. ‘Among them 
are “The Drummer Boy,’ The Tigerskin, 
“Dick Sands,” ‘Peter Trawl,” “ 

Monkey to Admiral,” “The 6! 
Cryp' m,” ‘Godfrey Morgan, Vanished Dis- 
mond,” “Wild Adventures Round the Pole, 
“Cruise of the Snowbird,” “Special Service,” Voy- 
Our Fellows,” “My 
‘The Silver 
yi Revenge,” “Twice 
Bought,” “Stanley O'Grahame,” ‘For James or 
George,” etc., etc. The publishers are ether Samp 
son Low aud Co., James Nisbet and Co., or Hodder 
- and Stoughton. 


and gratt- 
Long Acre, 


E. NUTTALL.—A shilling book on pain! 
ing is sold by Brodie and Middleton, 


wc. ; and they could send, you price list of ‘combs, 
c. : 


BOWLER,—How to obtain a bowling average? In the 
Thea at the-end of the 


Tage—and 
the top place. 
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A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 4 


By Tabor Baines REED, 
Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A POLITE LETTER-WRITER. 


CARFE descended to the drawing-room, where he found Mrs. 
Rimbolt alone. 


: “TI am so sorry you are going,” said she. “Your visit has been 


“Well, | shall if you call Jeff a ‘person’ again.” 
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srreatly spoiled, I fear. You must come 
fo us at Easter, when we shall be in 
London, you know.” 

“Thank you; [ shall be glad to come. 
Lhope to tind Percy well again. I went 
¢o wish him good-bye just now, but was 
pretty abruptly denied admission, so I 
anust ask you to say good-bye for me.” 

“Dear me, it is very annoying. | ean- 
‘mot understand the craze the boy has 
éaken for this companion of his. I am so 
sorry you should have been annoyed.” 

“T assure you I am far more annoyed 
on Percy’s account than my own. [ hap- 


wen to know something of Jetlreys before ; 


dre came to Wildtree. To tell you the 


trath, Mrs. Rimbolt, I don't think he is a ; 


safe companion for Percy at all.” 

“T have long felt the same, but what is 
to be done, Mr. Scarfe?) Mr. Rimbolt has 
almost the same craze as Percy for this 
sLibrarian of his, and [ have really no voi 
im the matter. He contrives to leave 
nothing detinite to lay hold of ; I should 
be thankful if he did. 
uncomfortable to feel that one’s own so 
is perhaps being ruined under tl . 

“Tt must be. It is no business of mine, 
of course, except that I am fond of Percy, 
sand should be sorry to see harm come to 
Asim ; and knowing what I do--* 

At that moment Mr. Rimbolt, with 
Mrs. Scarfe, entered the room. 

“What secrets are you two talking? 
-said the latter. 

_ “Your son was just telling me how 
ond he is of Percy ; and Iam. sure it will 
‘be a great loss to Perey when he is gone. 
He has promised me to come to see us in 
town at Easter. 


assurance that Perey 
well again,” said Mr. Rimbolt 
E do not know how we should have got 
am without Mr, Jeffreys to nurse him. I 
ever knew such devotion. He has never 
wanted for a thing all the time; and 
-Seifreys’ influence is of the highest and 
ananliest sort. Percy will be able to reckon 
this illness among the blessings of his life.” 

Mr. Rimbolt” spoke feelingly and 
warmly. 

Searfe 
glances ; 


. “Really, 


and Mrs. Rimbolt exchanged 
and the conversation shortly 


afterwards changed to the journey before } 


the travellers. 
Searfe had come down to the draw ing- 
room resolved, cost what it would, to 
pete Scores with Jeffreys there aud then 
vy denouncing him to the family on who: 
Riek he was dependent ; and had \ 
pent olt’s entrance been delayed a few 
Minutes, Mrs, Rimbolt would have know 


But it is most ' 


‘action that you ean leave | 
is virtually | 


the miscreant he tried to imagine him. 
That he was guilty in the matter of young 
Forrester there was no doubt ; but much 
; a8 he should have liked to believe it, he 
could not be quite sure that the accident 
at Bolsover was the result of a deliberate 
‘murderous design, or indeed of anything 
more than the accidental catastrophe of 
; @ blundering fit of temper—criminal, if 
: you like, and cowardly, but not fiendish. 
And his conscience made coward enough 
of him just now to cause him to hesitate 
before plunging into ruin one who, hate- 
: ful as he was to him, was after all a poor 
wretch, miserable enough for any one, 

Not having done what he intended to 
do, Scarfe felt decidedly virtuous, and | curiosity, which, though she was 
considered himself entitled to any amount | itself, did not like to be baulked 
of credit for his forbearance ! ; mystery. 

It seemed a pity Raby should not know She therefore opened a etter she i 
of this noble effort of self-denial. ‘just finished to her father, to add tu 

“Miss Atherton,” said he, just as they , following postcript : 
were about to separate for the night, “Was this brave Captain For 
“I'm afraid you will have forgotten all} who saved the guns a friend of y 
about me when you see me next.” Tell me all about him. Had he 

“You are very uncomplimentary, Mr. | and children? Surely something wii 
Searfe.” done for them, poor things.” 

“T do not mean to be; and 'msureI{ Early next morning y rs. Searfe =: 
shall not forget you.” her son left Wildtree. 

“Thank you. This has been a very | Jeffreys, from Perey’s window, wats 
eventful visit.” them drive away. . 

“It has; but I shall never regret that “Very glad you must be to set! 
i day on the ice, although I fear L made ; back of them,” said Percy. 
1 one enemy by what I did.” “Lam glad,” responded Jette: 
| “You don’t understand Mr. Jeffreys ; | honestly. it 
he is very shy and proud.” 1 “Tm = not so frightfully sorry. - 

“Tunderstand him quite well, and wish: Perey.“ Nearfe’s a jolly enough 
but he’s up to too many dodg 
you know? And he’s dead on | 
Quite as dead as you are, Jett.’ 

“Percy, a fortnight’s congestion | 
not cured you of the bad habit of tll: 
nonsense,” said Jetireys. 

“All very well, you old humbug. ! 
you know you are, aren't. you?” 

“Your cousin is very good and hi 
and no one could help liking her. Eve 
body is ‘dead on her, as you call it; 
Walke i 

Percy enjoyed this, and allowed |: 
self to be led off the dangerous ‘ 
He was allowed to sit up for tie | 
! time this day, and held a small /: 
his room. 


It was hardly to be wondered at it 
retired that wight considernbly pei 
and disturbed. 'S 
attaching to Jetirey 
to set any store by ‘Nearfe's insinua 
was of a disgraceful kind. And the 
tation wl both Searfe and 
had shown on reading the tel: 
seemed to connect this Captain 
rester, or rather his son, whom > 
apoue of as “ poor young Forre: 
the same inystery. Raby wie 
lady with the usual allowance of 


for Perey’s sake every one here did too. ; 
, But I ain not going to disobey you. nnd | 
‘talk of people behind their bae 


s, Miss | 
Atherton. Tam sure you will approve of 
that.” 

“Ido; [never like it, unless it is some- 
thing nice of them.” 

“Then I certainly had better not talk 
to you about Mr. Jeffreys,” said Scarfe, 
with a sneer, which did him more damage 
‘in Raby’s eyes than a torrent of abuse 

froin his lips. “Do you know you have 
never yet shown me the telegram you 
; had about your father’s last battle? It; 
ici the morning I was away, you 


I fancied perhaps you did not 


e to sce it,as you never asked me,” | — Jetireys took the opportunity tor: 
said Raby, producing the precious paper for « short. time to the library, wlict 
rom her dress, where she kept it like a | had scarcely been in since the day ou 


mountain. 

He knew Mrs: Rimbolt would e 
her visit to the sick chamber better » 
out him, and he decidedly preferrei 
Leloved books to lier majestic socie. 

Percy, however, was by no mein- +: 


sort. of talisman. | 
“How could you think that?” said 
earfe, reproachtully, who had quite for- 
gotten to ask to see it. 
He took the paper and glanced down it. 
“ Huilo !” vid he, starting as Jetireys 


howe we young Forrester. Once again, ; had done. °¢ stain Forreste) T won- fied with the arrangement, 
an er, he was stopped in time, and a j der if. that’s poor young Forrester’s |“ Where's old Jett ¢" said he, pres! 
aria homents’ reflection convinced him it | father 4” when his mother, Raby, and he wer 
24S Well. “Who is poor young Forrester?” in-! alone. “Raby. go and tell Jett the: 
shink he knew, whatever she might ; quired Raby i brick. You can bet he's in the lity 
inde infee Jetireys, would never forgive Searfe read the paper to the end, and | Tell him if he means to cut me de: 


Ormant who should he the means 
t Uurnin 
tat would [ 


Like] 
12 the ca 
« decided) 


sthree, 


Gutd there was another reason still. 


: arte was at the bottom of his heart 
tant epite # villain, and inuch as he de- 
for Weetreys, and longed to be revenge 
at injury do certain minds feel 

SO much as that which one man com- 

ee eing better than another ?—he 
Uncomfortable suspicion in his 
ut after all Jeffreys was not quite 


af 


hly 
he 


au 


Kt an 
“pind the 


j then looked up in well simulated confu- 


‘might break it geutly.” 
\ sion, | id 
i 


“Rahy,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, as 
niece, with a smile, started on 
majesty’s errand, “1 do not chooser 
you to go looking about for My. Jet 


“Poor young Forrester? Oh—well, I 
daresay Jetlveys could tell you. about 
; bin. The fact is, Miss Atherton, if [am M 
not allowed to talk of people behind their There isa bell in the room, and Wi 
backs it is impossible for me to tell you} can do it if required. It is unserem 
the story of poor young Forrester.” ha young lady.” 

“Then,” said Raby, fiushing, as she| “One would think old Jeff was a 
folded up the paper, “lve no desire to| beast or a nigger by the way yeu t 
hear it.” said Perey, complainingly.  “ All}! 

Scarfe could see he had gone too far. | is, if it hadn't been for hives youda'l 

“T have offended you,” said he; “but | been in deep mourning now inste: 
really I camme upon the name so unex- | having tea up here with me.” 
pectedly that—” “Tt is quite possible, Pe 

“Do you expect to be working hard | mother. “for a person—” 
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“Person!” interrupted the boy. “Jeff’s 
nota person ; he’sa gentleman. As good 
asany of us, only he hasn’t got so much 
money.” 

“T fear, Percy, your illness has not 
improved your good manners. I wish to 
say that Mr. Jetireys may have done you 
service—” 

“T should think he has,” interjected 
the irrepressible one. 

“But it by no means follows that he is 
2 proper companion for a good, innocent 
boy like you.’ 

ercy laughed hilariously, 


“Really, ma, you are coming it strong. ! 


Do you see my blushes, Raby 1” 

“You must make up your mind to see 
agreat deal less of Mr. Jeffreys for the 
future ; he is not the sort of person—” 

“Look here, ma,” said Percy, terrifying 
his parent by the energy with which he 
sprang to his fect. “Pm_ jolly ill, and 
you'd be awfully sorry if I had a fit of 


Mr. Rimbolt’s servant I had to consider 
his convenience. I now write to say that 
you can spare me the unpleasant duty 
of informing the Wildtree household of 
what a miscreant they have in their 
midst by doing it yourself. If, after they 
know all, they choose to keep you on, 
there is nothing more to be said. You 
are welcome to the chance you will have 
of lying in order to whitewash yourself, 
but either [ or you must tell what we 
know. Meanwhile I envy you the feel- 


|ings with which I dare say you read of 
‘ the death of poor yonng Forrester’s father 


in Afghanistan. How your cowardly 
!crime must have brightened his last 
hours ! 
“Yours, “E. ScaRFE.” 

Jeffreys pitched this elegant specimen 
of polite Billingsgate contemptuously 
into the grate. He was not much of a 
man of the world, but he could read 
through the lines of a poor performance 


coughing and brought up blood, wouldn’t 
you? Well. { shall if you call Jetf a 
person again. Where is Jeff, I say? I 
want Jett. - Why don’t you tell him, 
Raby?” 

"Aver this, for a season at any rate, 
Percy was allowed to have his own way, 
and jeopardised his moral welfare by 
unrestricted intercourse with the “ per- 
son” Jettreys. 

They spent their time not wholly unpro- 
titably. For, besides a good deal of ceil 
-of history and classics (for which Percy 
was rapidly developing a considerable 
taste), and a good deal of discussion on all 


sorts of topics, they were deep in con- ! 


structing the model of a new kind of 
bookcase, designed by Percy, with some 
ingenious contrivances for keeping out 
alust and for marking, by means of auto- 
matic signals, the place of any book which 
should he taken from its shelf. his 
wonderful work of art promised to eclipse 
every bookcase ever invented. The on! 
«drawback to it was that it was too good. 
Percy insisted on introducing into it 
every “dodge” of which he was capable, 
and the poor model more than once 
threatened to collapse under the burden 
-of its own ingenuit . However, they 
stuck to it, and by dint of sacrificing a 
“dodge ” here and n “dodge” there they 
succeeded in producing a highly curious 
and not unworthy model, which Percy 
was most urgent that his father should 
forthwith adopt for his library, all the 
‘existing bookcases being sacrificed for 
firewood to nake way for the new ones. 

Mr. Rimbolt diplomatically promised 
to give the matter his consideration, and 
consult authorities on the subject when 
next in London, and Tasanwhile was not 
unsparing in his compliments to the 
inventor and his coadjutor. 

So the time passed }appily enough for 
Jetireys, until about three weeks after 
the Scarfes’ departure, when the follow- 
ing amiable letter rexched him with the 
Oxford postmark on the envelope: 


** Christ Church, Feb. 20th. 


“ Jeffreys,—You may have supposed 
that because I left Wildtree without 
showing you up in your proper character 
as a murderer and a hypocrite that I 
have changed_ my opinions as to what is 
my duty to Mr. Rimbolt and his family 
in this matter. It is not_necessary for 
me to explain, to you why I did not do it 
at once, especially after the blackguardly 
manner in which you acted on the iast 
evening of mry stay there. You being 


ing | 


like this, 
; Scarfe, for some reason or other, did 

not like to tell the Rimbolts himself, but 
: he was most anxious they should know, 
‘and desired Jetireys to do the dirty work 
‘himself. There was something almost 
j tnusing in the artlessness of the sugges- 
| tion, and had the subject been less per- 
| sonally grievous, Jeffreys could have 
| afforded to scoff at the whole business. 

He sat down on the impulse of the 
moment, and dashed off the following 
reply : 

“Dear Scarfe, — Would it not be a 

pity that your sense of duty should not 

ave the satisfaction of doing its own 
work, instead of begging me to do it for 
| you? I may be all you say, but I am not 
‘mean enough to rob you of so priceless a 
| jewel as the good conscience of a man 
; who has done his duty. So I respectfully 
| decline your invitation, and am, 
“Yours, “J. JEFFREYS.” 


Having relieved himself by writing it, 
he tore the note up and tried to forget 
| all about it. 

But that was not quite so easy. Scarfe’s 
| part in the drama he could forget, but 
| the question faced him, not for the first 
time, Had he any right to be here, 
trusted, and by some of the family even 
respected? Was he not sailing under 
| false colours, and pretending to be some- 
| thing he was not ? 

True, he had been originally engaged 
asa librarian, a post in which character 
was accounted of less importance than 
scholarship and general proticiency. But 
he was more than a librarian now. Cir- 
; cumstances had made him the mentor and 
companion of a high-spirited, honest boy. 
i Was it fair to Perey to keep a secret 
what would certainly shut the doors of 
Wildtree against him for ever? Was it 
fair to Mr. Rimbolt to accept this new 
responsibility without a word? Was it 
fair to Raby, who would shrink from him 
| With detestation did she know the whole 
story ? 

Scarfe would have been amply satistied 
had he been present to note the disquie- 
tude which ensued for some days after the 
arrival of his letter. Jeffreys felt uncom- 
| fortable in his intercourse with Mr. Rim- 
bolt ; he avoided Raby, and even with 
Perey: he was often unaccountwbly re- 
served and pensive. 

“What are you in the blues about 3” 
demanded that quick-sighted young 
| gentleman on the first day out of doors 


after his illness. 
serene again }” 

“Rather,” said Jeffreys ; “it’s not beén 
a bad time.” 

“No more it has; but I must say I 
don’t mind feeling my legs under me. I 
shall soon be ready for the top of Wild 
| Pike again. But, [ say, aren’t you well } 

Texpect you've been knocking yourself 
up over me.” 

“Not a bit of it; mas well as any- 
thing.” 

Percy, however, was not satisfied. He 
had a vague idea that young gentlemen 
tin love were as a rule sickly, and by « 
; simple process of reasoning he guessed 
that Jettreys and Raby “had had a vow.” 

He therefore took an early opportunity 
of mentioning the matter to Mis cousin, 
greatly to that young lady’s confusion. 
| “Raby, I say, look here !” he began, a 
iday or two afterwards, as. he and_his 
‘cousin were walking together. “.What 
makes you so jolly down on Jeft?” 

.“I down on Mr. Jettreys?) What do 
you mean?” 

“Well, he’s so dismal, I’m certain he’s 
eating his heart out about you. Why 
don’t you back him up? He’s a good 
enough chap and no end of a brick, and 
| say what you will, he meant to fish you 
| out that day on the ice. He went off like 
| a shot directly the ice cracked.” 

“ Percy, you ridiculous boy !” said Raby, 
| biting her:lips ; “how can you tadk such 
nonsense ?” 

“Oh! but he did,” persisted the boy. 

“Tm not talking about the ice,” said 
she. “Mr, Jeffreys and I are very gocd 
friends ; chiefly on your account, too,” 
added she, with a vague idea of quality- 
ing her admission. 

“Oh, ah, that won’t wash, you know,” 
said Percy. “ Anyhow, it’s nonsense you 
being so precious stiff with him ; I’m sure 
he’s as good as Scarfe.” 

“Percy, if you cannot talk sense,” said 
Raby, nearly crying with vexation, “I 
shall not listen to you.” 

“Oh,all serene!” responded Percy. “Of 
course you’re bound to make out it’s all 
humbug, but I know better. Come, don't. 
be in a rage, Raby; you forget I'm an 
invalid.” 

So they made it up on the spot, and 
| Percy flattered himself he had done a 
great deal to make things right for Jet- 
treys. 

Jeffreys, however, was still harassed 
by perplexity, and was gradually veering 
round to the conclusion that he must, at 
all costs, relieve his mind of his secret to 
Mr. Rimbolt. He put the task off, day 
after day, shrinking from the wrench of 
all the ties which made his life happy. 

One day, however, finding himself alone 
with Mr. Rimbolt in the library, he sud- 
denly resolved then and there to speak 


“ Ave you sorry I'm all 


out. 

“Oh, Jeffreys,” began Mr. Rimbolt, “1 
am very anxious to get those books from 
the Wanley Abbey sale looked through 
and catalogued within the next few days 
if you can manage it. We all go up to 
London, you know, next week, and [ 
should he glad to have all square before 
we start.” : 

“L have no doubt they can all be gone 
through before then.’ 

“I should like you to come to town 
too,” said Mr. Rimbolt. “Perey sets great 
store by your companionship ; besides 
which, there are some very important 
book sales coming on in which I shall 
want your help.” 
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“Thad been goin 
Jeffreys, feeling his temples throbbing 
like (wo steam-engines. 

“Oh, by the way,” interrupted Mr. 
Rimbolt, bie 7 letter from his pocket: | 
did not you me you were at a schoo 

‘ called Bolsover?” 

“Yes,” faltered Jeffreys, wondering 

what was coming. 

“It’s very odd. I have a letter from an 

old Oxford acquaintance of mine called 
rampton, who appears to be head master 
there, and whom r Tare never heard of for” 
about sixteen years. He is fond of books, 
Bad writes to ask if he may come and see ° 
he library. Tye asked him to stay a 
quent, and expect him here to-morrow. I 
e 
Perhaps he knows you are here ?” 
«No ; I don’t think so,” said Jeffreys. 

Ah, then I dare say you will be glad | 

See one another again.” 


uletireys was considerably staggered by 


rel: 


~ 


: leved him of all present perplexity as 

e Speaking to Mr, Rimbolt of young 
Orrester. 

Mr. Fram: 
1s hands. 

Mr. Frampton. ca f 
fresh as acer He Wied 
days’ run in the 
term holiday, 


s young and 
He was taking a three 
Lake country during a 
see al and, determined to do and 
Shy whe could, had decided to visit his : 
d college friend, and look over the now 
amous Wildtree Library, 
18 surprise at meeting Jeffreys was 
very considerable ; and at first it deemed 


to the quond i i : 
was shy of hime il that his old master 


plained as soon as 


S unexpected announcement, but it Bolsover, and of how it was at last be- 


had burned holes in Mr. Frampton’s : 
pockets ever since he received them, but 


had never been able to return. | 

“Twas never more pained than when ! 
I received this money,” said he. “Your 
guardian was written to by the clerk in 
ordinary course, dut I never imagined 
the bill would be passed on to you.” 

Jettreys had nothing for it but to take 
the money back, niuch_as he disliked it. 
Until he did so, Mr. Frampton was too 
fidgety to be approachable on any other 
subject. 

The morning after his arrival they ! 
went up Wild Pike together, the first time | 


the death of Julius. They had a fine da 


Jeffreys for the lack of adventure. 
Mr. Frampton told him much about 


imning to thrive and recover from the 
ry-rot; how this winter the football 


ad 


with members ; how the cricket prospects | 
were decidedly hopeful; and how two | 
fellows had lately ained scholarships at 

Oxford. Then he Bewan to, ask Jettreys 

about himself, and got from him a full ' 
account of all that had befallen him since 

he left school. Mr. Frampton was a most | 
sympathetic listener, and the r “dog | 
with a bad name,” who had almost for- | 
gotten the art of speaking his mind fully | 
to any one, warmed insensibly to this ' 


Oe 


g to ask you—-” began | had to do with the seven pounds, which ness which had induced him to shut him- 


self out so long from his friendship. 
Then they talked of young Forrester. 


‘which, not knowing Jeffreys’ address, hé | Mr. Frampton made no attempt to gloss 


over the wickedness of that unhappy act 
of passion. But he showed how Ry he 
made allowances for the poor blundering 
offender, and how he, at least, saw more 
ity than to upbraid in it all. 

e knew nothing of young Forrester's 
fate. He had seen in the papers the 
notice of Captain Forrester’s death, from 
whom months before he had had a letter 
of inquiry as to his son’s whereabouts, 
and to whom he had written telling all he 
knew, which was but little. 


Then Jeffreys unfolded his present un- 


say you will be glad to meet him. | Jeffreys had been on the mountain since ' comfortable dilemma, and his intention of 


speaking to Mr. Rimbolt, and they talked 


and no difficulty ; but the long talk | it over very seriously and anxiously. At 


ubich beguiled the way amply made up | last Mr. Frampton said, 


“Let me speak to Mr. Rimbolt.” 

“Most thankfully I will.” 

So Mr. Frampton spoke to Mr. Rimbolt. 
and told him frankly all there was to tell, 
and Mr. Rimbolt, like a gentleman who 


He would at least wait till team had got up a name for itself; how . knew something of Christian charity, 
pton came, and put himself in the school discussion society was crowded ' joined his informant in pitying the of- 


fender. 

“Jetfreys,” said he, the day after Mr. 
Frampton’s departure, “ your friend has 
told me a story about you which I heard 
with great sorrow. You are now doing 
all that an honest man can do, with God's 
help, to make up for what is past. What 
1 have been told does not shake my pre- 
sent confidence in you in any way, and F 
need not tell you that not a single person 
in this house beyond yourself and me 


his, however, was ex- | friend as they talked, and reproached ; shall know anything about this unhappy 
they were alone. and himself for the pride and shortsighted- ( otfair.” 
i 


(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” “ The Bey Captain,” ete., ete. 
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XVIIL—THE SHIPWRECKED CREW. 


his master’s permission, very willingly 
accepted it. Shut up in the galley, he 
saw nothing of what was passing outside, 
and might even consider_himse 
the reach of danger. t 
very like the ostrich, not only in his 
stomach, but in his folly. 

But whither went the Albatross? Was 


little artificial she in mid-winter bound for the southern 


seas or continents round the Pole? In 


the elements of the batteries were un- 
affected by such frost, would not all the | 
crew succumb to a horrible death from | 
the cold? That Robur should attempt | 
| to cross the Pole in the warm season was ' 
had enough, but to attempt such a thing | 
in the depth of the winter night would | 
be the act of a madman. 

Thus reasoned the president and 
secretary of the Weldon Institute, now 
they had been brought to the end of the 


still America, although it does not belong 
to the United States. 

What was this intractable Robur going 
to do? Had not the time arrived for 
them to end the voyage by blowing up 
the ship? 

It was noticed that during the 24th of 


© Sition was not with- 


= 


out its advantages, and the negro, with | tions with ‘his mate. 


beyond ; 
He was, in fact, | 


this icy atmosphere, even granting that , 


continent of the New World, which is | 


July the engineer had frequent consulta- 


He a 1 Ton 
; Turner kept constant. watch .n_ the 
barometer—not so much to kee — them- 
selves informed of the height which 
they were travelling as to Ix on the 
look-out for a change in the — eather. 
Evidently some indications had en 0)- 
served of which it was necessar) > make 
careful note. 
| Uncle Prudent also remar that 
Robur had been taking stock 0 1e pre 
visions and stores, andeverythi: — eetaet 
to show that he was contempla —; tut 
ing back. ant 
sh Turning back !” said Phil Ev "But 
where to?’ at 
“Where he can re-provision shi 
said Uncle Prudent. i 
“That ought to be in sc lonels 
jisland in the Pacific with a ay 
‘ scoundrels worthy of their chi ts 
“That is what I think. I he B 
' going west, and with the sp e sas 
get up it would not take him of 
home.” nie 
“But we should not he abl ee 
plan into execution. If wes . 
“We shall not get there!” ithe 
The colleagues had partly a 
engineer’s intentions. Durt he 
became no longer doubtful t) “the 
Albatross reached the con’ 
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Antarctic Sea her course was to be 
changed. When the ice has formed 
about Cape Horn the lower regions of 
the Pacific are covered with ice-fields and 
icebergs. The floes then form an im- 
penetrable barrier to the strongest ships 
and the boldest navigators. 

Of course, by increasing the speed of 
her wings the Albatross could clear the 
mountains of ice accumulated on the 
ocean as she could the mountains of earth 
on the polar continent—if it isa continent 
that forms the cap of the southern pole. 
But would she attempt it in the middle 
of the polar night, in an atmosphere of 
sixty below freezing ? 

After she had advanced about.a hun 
dred miles to the south the Albatross 
headed westerly, as if for some unknown 
island of the Pacific. Beneath her 
stretched the liquid plain between Asia 
and America. The waters now had as- 
sumed that singular colour which has 
earned for them the name of the Milky 
Sea. In the half shadow, which the en- 
feebled rays of the sun were unable to 
dissipate, the surface of the Pacific was a 
milky white. It seemed like a vast snow- 
tield, whose undulations were impercep- 
tible at such a height. If the sea had 
Veen soliditied by the cold, and converted 
into an immense icefield, its aspect could 
not have been much different. They 
knew that the phenomenon was produced 
by myriads of himinaas particles or phos- 
phorescent corpuscles ; but it was sur- 
prising to come across such an opalescent 
wmass beyond the limits of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Suddenly the barometer fell after keep- 
ing somewhat high during the earlier 
hours of the day. Evidently the indica- 
tions were such as a shipmaster might 
tel anxious at, though the master of an 
aeronef might despise them. There vas 
uvety sign that a terrible storm had re- 
cently raged in the Pacific. 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon 
when Tom Turner came up to the en- 
gineer and said, “Do you see that black 
spot on the horizon, sir—there away to 
due north of us? That is not a rock /” 

“No, Tom ; there is no land out there.” 

“Then it must be a ship or a boat.” 

Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans, who | 
were in the bow, looked in the direction | 
pointed out by the mate. | 

Robur asked for the glass, and atten- 
tively observed the object. 

“*It is a boat,” said he, “and there are 
some men in it.” 

“ Shipwrecked 1” asked Tom. 

“Yes! They have had to abandon 
their ship, and, knowing nothing of the 
nearest land, are perhaps dyin, of hunger 
and thirst ! Well, it shall not be said that 
the Albatross did not come to their help!” 

The orders were given, and the aeronef 
Tegan to sink towards the sea. At three 
hundred yards from it the descent was 
stopped, and the propellers drove ahead 
full speed towards the north. 

It was a boat. Her sail flapped against 
the mast as she rose and fell on the 
waves. There was no wind, and she was 
inaking no progress. Doubtless there 
was no one on board with strength 
enough left to work the oars. In the 
boat were five men asleep or helpless, if 
they were not dead. 

The Albatross had arrived above them, 
and slowly descended. 

On the boat’s stern was the mame of 
the ship to which she belonged—the 
Jeannette of Nantes. 


“Hallo, there!” shouted Turner, loud 


There was no answer. 
“ Fire a gun!” said Robur. 
The gun was fired and the report rang 


out over the sea. 


One of the men looked up feebly. His 


“Thanks. But we are becalmed, 


enough for the men to hear, for the boat | and—” 
was only eighty feet below him. 


“We are going to tow you.” 

“Who ae out 2 : 

“People who are glad to be of assist- 
ance to you,” said Robur. 

The mate understood that the incog- 
nito was to be respected. But had the 


“Who are you?” 


eyes were haggard and his face was that | flying machine suthcient power to tow 


of askeleton. As he caught sight of the 


Albatross he made a gesture as of fear. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Robur, in 
French, “we have come to help you. 
Who are you?” 


“We belonged to the barque Jeannette, 


them through the water ? 

Yes ; and? the boat, attached to a hun- 
dred feet of rope, began to move off to-- 
wards the east. At ten o'clock at night 
the land was sighted—or rather they 
could see the lights which indicated its 


and Lam the mate. We left her a fort-! position. This rescue from the sky had 
night ago as she was sinking. We have . come just in time for the survivors of the 


no water and no food.” 


| Jeannette, and they had good reason to 


The four other men had now sat up. ! believe it miraculous. 


Wan and exhausted, in a terrible state of | 
emaciation, they lifted their hands to- 


wards the Albatross. 
“Look out!” shouted Robur. 


When they had been taken to the 


' mouth of the channel leading among the 
!Chonos Islands Robur shouted to them 
| to cast off the tow-line. 


This, with many 


A line was let down, and a pail of fresh ‘a blessing to those who had saved them, 
water was lowered into the boat. ‘The | they did, and the Albatross healed out to 
men snatched at it and drank it with , the offing. 


an eagerness awful to see. . 
“Bread, bread!” they exclaimed. 


Immediately a basket with some food i were lost at sea! 
and five pints of coffee descended to- as it might be, 
wards them. The mate with difficulty : such a service! 


restrained them in their ravenousness. 


“Where are we?” asked the mate at last. ' bu 
“Fifty miles from the Chili coast and : disposed to 
answered senses. 


the Chonos Archipelago,” 
Robur. : 


Certainly there was some good in this 


| aeronef, which could thus help those who 


What balloon, perfect 
would be able to perform 
And between themselves 
Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans could not 
but admit it, although they were quite 
deny the evidence of their 


(To be continued.) 
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| BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV.— A STRANGE SEINING PARTY ! 


hag Narcissus took some time over her | course. Mr. Pitt and his companions had | broke in Harry Eager ; “what merchants? 


voyage to the Cape, for she | 
within two or three days’ 

Janeiro before she caught the s.£. trades. | 
Once. under the intluence of this steady, 
strong wind, however, the frigate—with- 
out so much as touching sheet, tack, or 
brace--sped away gallantly in the direc- ; 
tion of Cape ‘Town at a rattling pace ' 
that aroused the enthusiasm of all hands, 
who naturally felt a sailorly pride in the 
way their ship behaved. Beyond catch- 
ing a large shark, which the* men de- 
voured in the shape of cutlets, nothing 
of especial interest occurred to break the 
monotony of a long sca voyage, and it 
was with an immense feeling of relief 
that those on board—from the commo- 
dore down to the ship-cook’s boy—heard 
the exhilarating cry of “Land right 
ahead !” which one morning pealed from 
the masthead. 

By-and-by the pale outline of Table 
Mountain became faintly discernible 
from the deck, and soon afterwards the 
ship’s course was altered, and Cape Town 
and its frowning hills were Jeft on the 
port beam as the frigate’s nose wi 
turned in the direction of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which promontory it was 
necessary to double before False Bay 
could be entered. 

At the head of this rpach of water, 
which has earned such, an ill-omened 
name from the capricious and some- , 
times violent state of the weather pre- 
valent there, lies Simon's Bay, which 
attords very safe anchorage for a consi- 
derable number of vessels, the crews of 
which can draw their supplies from 
Simon's Town close by. 

The Narcissus found her relief awaiting | 
her arriva} at this anchorage, and many 
and loud were the reproaches and ex- 
postulations addressed to our friends for 
their tardy appearance on the station: 
“Thought you'd gone to the bottom, 
sai one growler;—*Call yourselves a 
clipper?” said another, sneeringly, “an j 
old collier would have done the voyage ; 
more quickly ; "—“I believe it’s all moon- 
shine about that privateer,” maliciously 
observed a third, “{[ expect Sir Doughty ; 
carried away all his spars in a gale and | 
had to go back and refit ;°—* Hang it! 
all, they might as well haye steamed all | 
the way,” remarked another aggrieved 
one ;—“ Lots of yellow fever up the: 
coast, you fellows,” pleasantly joined ina 
fifth--and so on. Under the cireum- ! 
stances it is not surprising that the | 
oflicevs and men of the Narcissus felt | 
relieved when they saw the vessel whose 
place they had taken weigh anchor, and 
sterm out of Simon's Bay with an im- 
mensely long snake-like paying-off pen- 
nant streaming out from the mainroyal 
mastheul, They even condescended to | 
man the rigging and give three hearty 
cheers as the late Hagship passed, whilst 
the band struck up the familiar strains 
of “Home, sweet home,”-com liments | 
which were duly acknowledged by the! 
vients, whose ill-humour had quickly | 
vanished on finding themselves actually ! 
under way and steering a homeward | 


already arrived at Simon’s Bay, having 


having had the satisfaction of seeing the 
survivors of the Speedwell sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment for their 


_ guilty complicity in her late captain's 


unlawful acts. 

To the great delight of every one on 
hoard the Vaisne some mail-bags had 
been awaiting their arrival at Simon’s 
Town, and Basil received the following 
characteristic letter from his young bro- 
ther, Freddy : 


“Wyld Court, July 15th, 18— 

‘“My dear Basil,—I have just come home 
for my holidays, but it’s awfully slow without 
you. Can't you get leave for a few weeks, 
or is the captain very strict? One thing, he 
can't be worse than our Head. He gave me 
a caning last term. Rajah and Scamp are 
very well and send their love, and hope you 
will have plenty of sport on the coast of 
Africa. Scamp always sleeps on my bed now 
and makes himself very snug, curled up like 
a hedgehog. He killed his first rabbit the 
other di «late it all up except the head. 
I should have thought the fur would have 
choked him, wouldn't you? 

«Are there any rabbits at the Cape of Good 
Hope? If you kill a leopard, will you keep 
the skin for me? I should like to put it on 
my bed. | 

“Father is going to take me for a ride to 
Lambert's Castle this afternoon: I wish you 
ere coming too. Krooman is turning brown, 
isn't it funny? It's because he is losing his 
coat—at least, that’s what Robert says; but, 
as you know, he is rather an old dufler. 

“ Have you seenany flying fish yet, or any 
whales, and do the flying fish really fly? 

“T wish I was in a ship with you. 

“Father and Marjorie send their love. 


*T remain, your loving brother, 
“ FREDDY W0UOLLCOMBE.” 


The Narcissus was not destined to 
remain long at Simon's Bay, for events 
that were happening on the West Coast. 
of Africa required her immediate pre- 
sence farther north. The Cape station 
was at the time of our story distinct from 
that of the West Coast, but the squadron 
on the latter was very weak. 

A night or two after the ship's arrival 


at the Cape, Basil was keeping the first : 


watch in. company with Harry Enger, 
when De Lisle came hurriedly up the 
companion and joined them. 

“ Hullo! Eustace,” exclaimed his chum, 
“what's up? You look. bursting with 
news of some sort or another.” 

“First of all,” answered De Lisle, “do 


_you want to go below and get some 


suppers because I'll relieve you if you 
ao, 

“No, I don’t. In the first place my 
extra-bill is nearly chock-a-block, and in 
the second place ['m not hungry ; so now 
let's know the news.” 

“T call it good news,” began De Lisle, 


sailor-like—“at least in some ways, for | 


of course it couldn’t have been very 
pleasant for the merchants to have been 
slaughtered in the way they were,” con- 
tinued he, correcting himself. 

“Tsay! are you off your chump?” 


How were they slaughtered, and where, 


sail of Rio de: come out by a fast mail-steamer, after ; and what has it to do with us?” 


' “Well, here’s the yarn as I heard it 
' just now from the first lieutenant. That 
‘gunboat that came in this afternoon 
‘brought news to the commodore of a 
| native outbreak on the coast somewhere 
‘in the Cameroons district, and I believe 
we are to start to-morrow for the seat of 
the disturbance. It seems that some 
natives up country plotted the destruc- 
tion of all the whites—most of whom 
‘ were English—on that part of the coast, 
and to a certain extent they were cnabled 
to carry out their intentions, for the 
merchants were quite off their guard 
and knew nothing of what these villains 
were about to do; and at the time there 
was no man-of-war present to lend them 
ahand, That's all [ know about it, but 
you fellows may depend upon it we'll 
have some work before the matter’s. 
settled.” 

De Lisle’s news turned out perfectly 
correct, for the next day all was bustle: 
on board the frigate, and in the after- 
noon watch the Narcissus was steaming: 
out of False Bay on her way to the 
. Cameroons, which are situated a little 
way north of the line and not far from 
the island of Fernando Po, which belongs 
‘ to the Spanish. 

It did not take long to accomplish this. 
distance, for, the duty being an urgent 
one, Sir Doughty kept the engines going 
all the way, and the wind was often fair. 
The ship's destination was a settlement 
at the mouth of a river some way to the 
southward of that known as the Great 
Cameroon, and on one hot, very oppres- 
sive day the Narcissus came to an anchor 
in a wide-sweeping bay a few miles from 
‘the mouth of the river, which was not 
navigable for such a large vessel. The 
settlement was situated a mile up the 
estuary, and was therefore only to be 
reached on this occasion by boats. 

Soon after the anchor had been let go 
a boat was observed to be making for 
the ship from the direction of the river, 
and it soon dashed alongside, when twe 
‘Englishmen jumped out of her, and on 
gaining the deck asked to see the com- 
mander, upon which they were taken 
! heiow to his cabin, where they remained 
| for some time. 

It soon eked out that these were the 
principal survivors amongst the English 
traders of the place, and they came off to 
report that the neighbourhood was now 
perfectly quiet, the natives having with- 
drawn up country, where it was almost 
Gaposeitils to think of following them on 
account of the dense jungles, fever- 
haunted swamps, and the want of roads. 

A day or two after this the members 
of the gunroom mess were busily finish- 
ing their tea and expecting to hear the 
‘bugle for quarters every minute, when 
Sir Doughty’s steward—a stout jovial- 
looking personage—put his head inside 
the berth: 

“ Beg pardon, gentlemen, but the com- 
modore sent me to say that he’s going te 
| get up a seining party tor to-night, ane 
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will be happy to see any of the young 
»ntlemen Who would like to join n the 


“[d like to go for one,” shouted Basil, 
excitedly, “ wouldn’t you, Eustace ?” 

» Rather,” answered his messmate. 

~The commodore is a trump, and I'll 
take good care to be of the party,” re- 
uuked Portman, in a fat oily tone, but 
with glistening eyes ; “he's certain to 
takea lot of Al grub on shore, and then 
ve shall fry fish on the beach !” 

De Lisle looked contemptuously at his 
iit messmate, but remarked, coolly, 

“You're almost certain to be caulkin; 
vhen the time comes to shove off, and 
who do you suppose is going to rouse 
yenup ?” 


My servant, of course,” retorted Port- . 


rather angrily ; “I shall leave 
with him.” 
“Hullo! Portman’s getting into a 
wan,’ said one youngster, who was just 
videly on the point of cleverly flipping a 
spoonful of tea into that young gentle- 
irt’s moon-shaped physiognomy when 
the bugle rang out the summons to 
qaarters, and a general stampede ensued 
from the gunroom. 

As Basil was making his way aft when 
‘he men had been dismissed from their 
uaster he encountered the gunner. 

“I tak’ it ye'll be o’ the seining pairty 
«night, Mr. Woollcomhe,” said the old 
wotchman, “and [’m e’en thinking I'd 
Imost like the divarsion mysell, for 1 

w been cooped oop aboard this craft 
or mony a lang day noo.” 

“Oh, yes, du come, Mr. Farquhar ; I'm 
ire the commodore would be delighted.” 

“Eh! but you're right there, my 
uldie; he’s no the mon to forget an auld 
unnate, though Jim Farquhar knaws 
ow to keep his place, 1-tak’ it, and 

vuldna push himsell forward for the 
erld, not even to those for whom he'd 
‘iit his bluid—ay, and would spill it 
cun wivout much fashing, ye ken that 
eel eneugh.” 


“Ido indeed, Mr. Farquhar. I must | 
‘now and rig myself up in an old pea- | 


ok 


ket and the most ancient pair of 
oasers Chuggs can fish out of my chest, 


4 then I shall be ready for the start, : 
‘shall hope to see you in one of the , 


ats, 

Just before it got dark the party 
oved off in_ two of the cutters and 
Ind away for the white glistening 
tch which stretched away for some 
omiles to the southward and was for- 


utely free from surf. A better spot , 


drawing a seine could not apparently 
ve been chosen, and by-and-by there 
ald be a moon to assist the fishermen 
their operations. A seining-net, [ 
y briefly explain for the benefit of 
ue of my readers, is a very long net 
ighted with lead on one side and 


ured to large cork floats on the other. | i 


+e who are going to haul the net in 
the long ropes attached to either end 


‘mble on the beach, whilst the net is | 
rn out in the boats to some consider- ; 
istance from the shore and care- ; 
nove overboard in such a way that 

ghted_ side sinks to the bottom | 


od 


the other naturally floats on the 
¢, the great corks marking its posi- 
: in the water, which, as the net. is 
hauled in, assumes the shape of a 
™ semicircle. All hands now tackle 
and slowly and steadily 
ti even pace walk away with them, 
this involves considerable labour, for 


a large seining-net is a heavy thing to | 
drag through deep water, weighted as it 
is at the bottom. In time, however, it is ! 
duly hauled ashore by plenty of willing 
hands, and then ensues a scene of excite- 
ment as the imprisoned fish are seen 
jumping and floundering about within 
the doomed circle of the net, making | 
| frantic but futile attempts to escape. 

Most of our friends had accepted the ! 
commodore’s invitation, and Basil was | 
glad to see Mr. Farquhar seated in the - 
second cutter. The commander had ; 
stayed on board in charge of the ship, 
and Mr. Sinclair and one of the surgeons | 
—Dr. Fraser—were the only members of 
the wardroom mess who joined the ex- | 
pedition. The gunroom mustered more 
. strongly, all the midshipmen being pre- 
' sent with the exception of three, and all 
| the sub-lieutenants except one. Mr. 
| Tugwell, the boatswain, was also of the 
' party, and astrong contingent of seamen, 
; prominent amongst whom were our old 
| pene Stretcher, Reynolds, and God- 

Ing. 

Portman was duly to the fore, as he 
had been roused as arranged from his 
usual evening sleep by his watchful ser- 
vant; and, as he had prognosticated, an 
enormous hamper of provisions was 
lowered into the first cutter under the | 
superintendence of the commodore’s ! 

, steward, who also went on shore with | 
' the others to watch over its destinies. 
' Little did the party foresee the extreme 
‘importance this basket of provisions 
would assume in the immediate future ! 
No danger was apprehended from the 
| natives, as those residing on the coast | 
had always been peaceably disposed, but 
in view of the late notorious events Sir 
Doughty ordered that some arms should 
be taken as a precautionary measure. 
Had it not been for this foresight on the 
part of the commodore it is probable 
that not a single inember of the expedi- 
tion would have survived to tell a hideous 
; tale, 

The first part of the night passed 
merrily enough, for fish were plentiful ; 
and the net was kept constantly going, 
bringing to the shore at every haul a 
goodly supply of finny spoils, some of 
which, however, were not good for eating 
and were thrown back into the water. 
Once two young sharks were among the 
captured ones, and before they could be 
released had considerably damaged the 
net. Some of the men were told off to 
repair the rents caused by the sharks’ 
teeth and violent struggles, and Sir 
Doughty took this opportunity to sug- 
gest that some light refreshment would 
not be out of place after the appetising 
exertions every one had made. Ina few 
minutes two or three wood fires were lit 
upon the beach, and some of the fish were 
izzling and spluttering over the flames | 
ing-pans brought for that purpose ; 
whilst. the commodore’s steward pro- 
ceeded to unpack the mysterious hamper, 
bringing to hight vavious dainties—at any 
sailors--in the shape of a couple 

a goodly supply of freshly- 
baked bread, some Australian beef, and 
several pots of jam and marmalade. 

Just as the perty were commencing 
their attack on the viends, Mr. Sinclair 
and Dr. Fraser, who hat wandered away 
! to a little distance, came up rather hur- 
riedly, as if with the object of making 


i 
i 


some communication, 
“Hullo! Sinclair,” said the commodore, 
heartily, “{ hope you and the doctor have 


got good appetites, and mean to pit: 
irto some of this grub; I’ve set the mia- 
shipmen going, and now we elders ea 
carry on a bit, eh?” 

“We shouldn't be sorry of a snack, sir,” 
answered the first lieutenant, “but at the 
same time wish to warn you that there is. 
undoubtedly a change in the weather 
impending. From the spot where the 
doctor and I were standing just now we 
could see the ridge of mountains heyone 
those groves of cocoanut trees, and there~ 
were some lowering clouds collecting ot: 


, their summits which looked uncommonly 


portentous.” 

“Pooh ! pooh!” exclaimed Sir Dough 
laughing ; “ nothing but a drop of rain 
it comes to anything at all. If we get 
wet jackets in going off to the ship #« 
won't do us much harm. What do yeu 
say, Mr. Woollcombe? Ah! by-the-by. 
you're a west-countryman, and ought te: 
be an authority on the subject of rain.” 

“T don’t fancy it will be much, sir,* 
answered the middy, modestly, ane’ 
glancing up at the star-spangled sky 
over his head, and which was certainly 
innocent of anything in the shape of 
storm-cloud. 

“Ah! but that isn’t where the mischief ' 
is brewing, my boy,” said-the lieutenant =. 
ses just go to the end of that sandy spit, 
and—’ 

Mr. Sinclair’s speech was suddenly cut. 
short by a vivid flash of lightning, fel- 
lowed by a terrific peal of thunder that 


; echoed and re-echoed with magnificent 


effect amongst the lofty hills, which, 
though invisible from the spot where 
the party were seated, were at no great 
distance from the sea-coast. Simul- 
taneously with the crash of the thundes- 
a weird rushing sound came borne on the 
wings of the wind as if mighty water- 
spouts were advancing rapidly nearer’ 
and nearer, and at the same time denze- 
storm-clouds seemed to rush down from 
over the tree-tops and usurp all the clear 
spaces in the sky with the most startling 
rapidity. Ever and anon from these 
black masses of rushing vapour—which 
were nevertheless permeated with a king 
of sullen red glow, which added to their 
alarming aspect—blinding flashes of 
forked lightning were emitted with a 
terrific grandeur which no words ears 
express, and zigzagged their way over 
land and sea as if im deadly pursuit of 
some object on which to wreak a terrible 
vengeance; whilst the wild crashing of 
the deafening thunder seemed to an- 
nounce to an awe-struck world that some> 
dtead fiat had gone forth from the throne 
of the Invisible. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Warr not till focs in servied line 

And burnished armour flash and shiue, 
To tempt thee to the fray ; 

Thine enemies are all around, 

And every spot is battle ground 
Where thou canst “ watch and pray.” 


Tn little things of common life 

There lies the Christian's noblest strife, 
When he does conscience make 

Of every thought and throl within, 

And words and looks of self and sin 
Crushes for Jesus’ sake. 


STUDIES FROM NATURE.—The Hippopotamus at (Home, 
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UNCLE JEREMY'S HOUSEHOLD. 


By A. CoNAN DOYLE, M.D., C.M., 
Avthor of “The Fate of the Evangeline," “An Exciting Christmas Eve," ete. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“As silently and rapidly as one of his native snakes.” 


baer Thugs! I had heard of the wild | that the roomal—a word which I had | Ethel, having carefully prepared an alibi 
i fanatics of that name who are found heard her mention more than once—was , to conceal her crime, and it was Copper- 
in the central _part of India, and whose | the sacred handkerchief with which they | thorne’s accidental discovery of this 
distorted religion represents murder as | were wont to work their diabolical pur- | murder which gave him his power over 
being the highest and purest of all the | pose. She was already a woman when | his strange associate. Of all deaths that 
ts which a mortal can offer to the she had left them, and being, according by hanging is considered among these 
Sreator. I remember an account of to her own account, the daughter of | tribes to be the most impious and de- 
them which I had read in the works of their principal leader, it was no wonder | grading, and her knowledge that she had 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, of their secrecy, , that the varnish of civilisation had not , subjected herself to this death by the law 
their organisation, their relentlessness, | eradicated all her early impressions or | of the land was evidently the reason why 
and the terrible power which their homi- | prevented the breaking out of occasional | she had found herself compelled to subject 
cidal eraze has over every other mental _fits of fanaticism. In one of these ap- her will and tame her imperious nature 
er moral faculty. I even recalled now’ parently she had put an end to poor. when in the presence of the amanuensis- 
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As to Copperthorne himself, as I 
thought over what he had done, and 
what he proposed to do, a great horror 
and loathing filled my whole soul. Was 
this his return for the kindness lavished 
upon him by the poor old man? He had 
already cozened him into signing away 
his estates, and now, for fear some prick- 
ings of conscience should cause him to 
change his mind, he had determined to 
put it out of his power ever to write a 
eodicil. All this was bad enough, but 
the acme of all seemed to be that, too 
cowardly to effect his purpose with his 
own hand, he had made use of this unfor- 
tunate woman’s horrible conceptions of 
religion in order te remove Uncle Jeremy 
in such a way that no suspicion could 
possibly fall upon the real culprit. I 
determined in my mind that, come what 
night, the amanuensis should not escape 
from the punishment due to his crimes. 

But what was I todo? Had I known 
my friend’s address I should have tele- 
graphed for him in the morning, and he 
could have been back in Dunkelthwaite 
before nightfall. Unfortunately John 
was the worst of correspondents, and 


| and over the 


the defeat of the murderous plot which I 
had overhead. 

Old Uncle Jeremy was in high spirits 
next morning after breakfast, and in- 
sisted upon reading aloud a scene from 
Shelley’s “Cenci,” a work for which he 
had a profound admiration. Copper- 


thorne sat silent and inscrutable hy his | 


side, save when he threw in a suggestion 
or uttered an exclamation of admiration. 
Miss Warrender appeared to be lost in 


thought, and it seemed to me more than | 


once that I saw tears in her dark eyes. 
It was strange for me to watch the three 
of them and to think of the real relation 
in which they stood to each other. My 
heart warmed towards my little tad: 
faced host with the quaint head-gear and 
the old-fashioned ways. I vowed to my- 
self that no harm should befaii him while 
Thad power to prevent it. 

The day wore along slowly and drearily. 
It was impossible for me to settle down 


to work, so I wandered restlessly about | 


the corridors of the old-fashioned house 
arden. Copperthorne was 
with Uncle 


eremy upstairs, and I saw 


little of him. Twice when | was striding 


though he had been gone for some days up and down outside I perceived the 3 
we had had no word yet of his where-! governess coming with the children in! sat down, with a book in my hand, but 
abouts. There were three maid-servants ‘my direction, but on each occasion I | with my mind too much excited to com 


in the house, but no man, with the ex- 


avoided her by hurrying away. I felt 


compatriot enlisted him as an accomplice 
in her dark plans, it was possible that 
the three of then: might be too many for 
me. Still it appeared to me to be im- 
probable that ie should do so, since she 
had taken such pains to conceal his pre- 
sence from Copperthorne. 

1 was half tempted to take Elijah into 
my confidence, but on second thoughts I 
came to the conclusion that a man of his 
age would be worse than useless as an 
ally. 

About seven o'clock I was gaing up to 
my room when | met the secretary, who 
asked me whether | could tell him where 
Miss Warrender was. I answered that 1 
had not seen her. 

“Tt’s a singular thing,” he said, “that 
no one has seen her since dinner-time. 
The children don’t know where she is. I 
particularly want to speak to her.” 

He hurried on with an agitated and 
disturbed expression upon his features. 

As to me, Miss Warrender’s absence 

did not seem a matter of surprise. No 
| doubt she was out in the shrubbery some- 
| where, nerving herself for the terrible 
piece of work which she had undertaken 
todo. I closed my door behind me and 


| prehend the contents. My plan of cam- 


ception of old Elijah ; nor did [ know of that T could not speak to her without | paign had been already formed. | 
auy upon whom I could rely in the ! showing the intense horror with which ‘determined to be within sight of their 


neighbourhood. This, however, was a 
sinall matter, for I knew that in personal 


the secretary, and I had _ contidence 
enough in myself to feel that my resist- 
ance alone would prevent any possibility 
of the plot being carried out. 

The question was, what were the best 
steps for me to take under the circum- 
stances? My first impulse was to wait 
until morning, and then to quietly go or 
send to the nearest police-station and 
summon a couple of constables. I could 
then hand Copperthorne and his female 
accomplice over to justice and narrate 
the conversation which I had overheard. 
On second thoughts this plan struck me 
as being a very impracticable one. What 
grain of evidence had I against them 
except my story? which, to people who 
did not know me, would certainly appear a 
very wild and improbable one. Icould well 
imagine too the plausible voice and im- 
perturbable manner with which Copper- 
thorne would oppose the accusation, and 
how he would dilate upon the ill-will 
which I bore both him and his companion 
on account of their mutual affection. 
How easy it would be for him to make a 
third person believe that I was trumpin 
up a story in the hope of injuring a nival, 
and how difficult for me to make any one 
credit that this clerical-looking gentle- 
man and this stylishly-dressed young 
lady were two beasts of prey who were 
hunting in couples! J felt that it would 
be a great mistake for me to show my 
hand before I was sure of the game. 

The alternative was to say nothing 
and to let things take their course, heing 
always ready to step in when the 
evidence against the conspirators ap- 
peared to be conclusive. This was the 
course which recommended itself to my 
young adventurous disposition, and it 
iUso appeared to be the one most. likely 
to lead to conclusive results. When at 
last at evly dawn I stretched myself 
apon my hed I had fully made up my 
mind to rain my knowledge in my own 
nreast, av. to trust to myself entirely for 


jshe inspired me, and so betri 
| knowledge of what had trans 
strength [ was more than a match for | 


gotten 


ing my 
pired the 
night before. She noticed that | shunned 
her, for at luncheon, when my eyes 
caught hers for a moment, she flashed 
across a surprised and injured glance, to 
which, however, I made no response. 
The afternoon post brought a letter 
from John telling us that he was stop- 
ping at the Langham. I knew that it 
was now impossible for him to be of any 
use to me in the way of sharing the 
responsibility of whatever might occur, 
but [ nevertheless thought it my duty to 
telegraph to him and Jet him know that 
his presence was desirable. This in- 
volved a long walk to the station, but 
that was useful as helping me to while 


‘away the time, and I felt a weight olf 


my mind when I heard the clicking of 
the needles which told me that my mes- 
sage was flying upon its way. 

Vhen I reached the avenue gate on my 
return from Ingleton I found our old 
serving-man Elijah standing there, ap- 
parently in a violent passion. 

“They says as one rat brings others,” 
he said to me, touching his hat, “and it 
seems as it be the same with they 
darkies.” 

He had always disliked the go 
on account of what he ealed her “uppish 
ways.” 

“What's the matter, then?” I asked. 

“lt’s one o’ they furriners a-hidin’ and 
a-prowlin’,” said the old man. “I seed 
him here among the bushes, and_T sent 
him off wi’ a bit o? my mind. Lookin’ 
after the hens as like as not, or maybe 
wantin’ to burn the house and murder us 
all in our beds. I'll go down to the 
village, Muster Lawrence, and see what 
he’s after,” and he hurried away in a 
paroxysmn of senile anger. 

This little incident made a_consider- 
able impression on me, and I thought 
seriously ove 
avenue. It w: lear that the wandering 
Hindoo was still hanging about. tie pre- 
mises. He was a factor who [ had for- 
to take into account, It his 


tas I walked up the long ' 


‘ trysting-place, to follow them, and to 
| interfere at the moment when my inter- 

ference would have most effect. 1 had 
| chosen a thick, knobby stick, dear to my 

student heart, and with this I knew that 
‘Iwas master of the situation, for I had 
{ascertained that Copperthorne had no 
: firearms. 

Ido not remember any period of my 
| life when the hours passed so slowly as 
did those which I spent in my room that 
night. Far away [ heard the mellow 
‘tones of the Dunklethwaite clock as it 
struck the hours of eight and then of nine, 
;and then, after an interminable pause. 
jof ten. After that it seemed as though 
time had stopped altogether as I paced 
{my little room, fearing and yet longing 
! for the hour as men will when some great 
ordeal has to be faced. All things have 
an end, however, and at last there came 
pealing through the still night air the 
tirst clear stroke which announced the 
eleventh hour. Then I rose, and, puttin 
on my soft slippers, I seized my stick an 
slipped quietly out of my room and down 
the creaking old-fashioned stairense. 1 
}could hear the stertorous snoring of 
Uncle Jeremy upon the floor above. 
managed to feel my way to the door 


s | through the darkness, and having opened 


it passed out into the beautiful starlit 
night. 

Thad to be very careful of my move- 
! ments, because the noon shone so brightly 
i that it was almost as light as day. 
| hugged the shadow of the house until L 
reached the garden hedge, and then, 
crawling down in its shelter, IL found 
myself safe in the shrubbery in which ! 
had been the night before. ‘Through 
this I made my way, treading very cau- 
| tiously and gingerly, so that nat a stick 
snapped beneath my feet. In this ways 
| Ladvanced until [found myselr among 
the brushwood at the edge of the plan 
ation and within full view of the grea 
tree which stood at the upper end o 
venue. 
was some one standing unde 


Th 
ithe shadow of the oak. At tirst I coul 
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hudly make out who it was, but pre- 
wutly the figure began to move, and, 
waning out into a silvery patch where 
ji» moon shone down between two 
-uiches, looked_impatiently to left and 
oright. Then I saw that it was Cop- 
vrthorne, Who was waiting alone. The 
cverness apparently had not yet kept 
or appointment. 

is wished to hear as well as to see, 
wormed my way along under the dark 
wows of the trunks in the direction 
‘the oak. When I stopped I was not 
we than fifteen paces from the spot 
uere the tal] gaunt figure of the amanu- 
sis looked grim and ghastly in the 
itting light.” He paced about uneasily, 
w disappearing in the shadow, now 
tppearing in the silvery patches where 
«oon 

ove him. 1t was evident from his 
wements that he was puzzled and dis- 
neerted at the non-appearance of his 
complice. Finally. he stationed him- 
f under a great branch which con- 
ved his figure, while from beneath it 
commanded a view of the gravel 
ve which led down from_ the house, 
lalong which, no doubt, he expected 
» Warrender to come. 

was still lying in my hiding-place, 
gratulating myself inwardly at hav- 
gained a point from which I could 
rall without risk of discovery, when 
eye lit suddenly upon somethin, 
ch made my heart: rise to my mouth 
almost caused me to utter an ejacu- 
m which would have betrayed my 
ence. - 

have said that Copperthorne was 
ding immediately under one of the 
t branches of the oak-tree. Beneath 
all was plunged in the deepest sha- 
ut the upper part of the branch 
f was silvered over by the light of 
moon. As I gazed ? vecame con- 
is that down this luminous branch 
thing was crawling—a flickering, 
atte something, almost  indistin- 
uble from the branch itself, and yet 
y and steadily writhing its way 
vit. My eyes, as I looked, became 
accustomed to the light, and then 
adefinite something 

ince. It was a 


uman being—a 


-the Indian whom I had seen in the | 


e. With his arms and legs twined 
the great. limb, he was shuffling his 
down as silently and almost as 
as one of his native snakes. 


1 1 had time to conjecture the , 


ug of his presence he was direct] 
he spot where the secretary stood, 
mzecdl body showing out hard and 
against the disc of moon behind 
I saw him take something from 
his waist, hesitate for a moment, 
agh judging his distance, and then 
ownwards, crashing through the 
ning foliage. There was a heavy 
» of two bodies falling together, 


« there vose on the night air a. 
sof some one gargling his throat, ; 


i by a succession of crouking 


the’ remembrance of which will . 


oe to my Gying day. 

st this tragedy had been enacted 
my eyes its entire unexpectedness 
shorror hadi bereft me of the 
facting im any way. Only those 


-the utter paralysis of mind and 
ch comes upon a man in such 
.ud preyents him from doing the 
dand one things which may be 


voke through the covering | 


took form and { 


been in @ similar position can ; 


suggested afterwards as having been 
appropriate to the occasion. When those 
notes of death, however, reached my ears 
I shook off my lethargy and ran forward | 
with a loud cry from my place of conceal- 
ment. At the sound the young ‘hug 
sprang from his victim with a snarl lik 
a wild beast driven from a carcase, and 
made off down the avenue at such a pace 
that I felt it to be impossible for me to 
overtake him. I ran to the secretary 
and raised his head. His face was purple 
and horribly distorted. I loosened his 
shirt-collar and did all [ could to restore 
him, but it was useless. The roomal had 
done its work, and he was dead. 

T have little more to add to this strange 
tale of mine. If I have been somewhat 
| long-winded in the telling of it, I feel that I 
owe no apology for that, for I have simply 
set the successive events down in a plain 
unvarnished fashion, and the narrative 
; would be incomplete without any one of 
them. It transpired afterwards that Miss 
Warrender had caught the 7.20 London 
train, and was safe in the metropolis 
| before any search could be made for her. 
| As to the messenger of death whom she 
had left behind to keep her appointment. 
with Copperthorne under the old oak- 
tree, he was never either heard of or seen 

ain. There was a hue and cry over the 
whole country side, but nothing came of 
it. No doubt the fugitive passed the days 
in sheltered places, and travelled rapidly 
vat night, living on suclr scraps as can 
sustain an Oriental, until he was out of 
danger. ‘ 

John Thornton returned next day, and | 
I poured all the facts into his astonished | 
ears. He agreed with me that it was ; 
best perhaps not to speak of what I knew | 
concerning Copperthorne's plans and the 
reasons which kept him out so late upon | 
that summer’s night. Thus even the 
sounty polies have never known the full 
story of that strange tragedy, and they 
certainly never shall, unless, indeed, the | 
eyes of some of them should chance to ; 
fall upon this narrative. Poor Unele ; 
Jeremy mourned the loss of his secretary ! 
for months, and_ many were the verses 
which he poured forth in the form of | 
epitaphs and of “In Memoriam” poems. | 

e has been gathered to his fathers him- | 
self since then, and the greater part of | 
his estate has, Iam glad to say, descended , 
to the rightful heir, his nephew. 

There is only one point on which I, 
should like to make a remark. How was ° 
it that the wandering Thug came to 


and particularly well versed in Indian: 
manners and customs. It is through his. 
kindness that I am able to reproduce the 
various native words which 1 heard from 
time to time from the lips of Miss War- 
render, but which I should not have been 
ble to recall to my memory had he not 
suggested them to me. This is a letter 
in which he comments upon the matter, 
which I had mentioned to him in conver- 
sation some time previously : 


“« My dear Lawrence,-—I promised to write 
to you re Thuggee, but my time has been so 
occupied that it is only now that I can redeem 
my pledge. Iwas much interested in your 
unique experience, and should much like to 
have further talk with you upon the subject. 
I may inform you that it is most unusual for 
a woman to be initiated into the mysteries of 
Thuggee, and it arose in this case probably 
from her having accidentally or by design 
tasted the sacred goor, which was the sacri- 
fice offered by the gang after each murder. 
Any one doing this must become an acting 
Thug, whatever the rank, sex, or condition. 
Being of noble blood she would then tapidly 
pass through the different grades of Tilhaee, 
or scout, Lughaee, or grave-digger, Shum- 
sheea, or holder of the victim’s hands, and 
finally of Bhuttotee, or strangler. In all this 
she would be instructed by her Gooroo, or spi- 
ritual adviser, whom she mentions in your 
account as having been her own father, who- 
was a Borka, or an expert Thug. Having once- 
attained this position, I do not wonder that 
her fanatical instincts broke out at times. 
The Pilhaoo which she mentions in one place- 
was the omen on the left hand, which, it it is 
followed by the Thibaoo, or omen on the 
right, was considered to be an indication that 
all would go well. By the way, you mention 
that the old coachman saw the Hindoo Inrk- 
ing about among the bushes in the morning. 
Do you kpow what he was doing? Tam very 
much mistaken if he was not dizging Copper- 
thorne’s grave, for it is quite opposed. to Thug 
customs to killa man without having some- 
receptacle prepared for his body. As far as I 
know only one English officer in India has. 
ever fallen a victim to the fraternity, and that 
was Lieutenant Monsell, in 1812. Since then. 
Colonel Sleeman has stamped it out toa great 
extent, though it is unquestionable that it 
flourishes far more than the authorities sup- 

ose. Truly ‘the dark places of the earth are 

‘ull of cruelty,’ and nothing but the Gospel 
will ever effectually dispel that darkness. 
You are very welcome to publish these few 
remarks if they seem to you to throw any 
light upon your narrative. 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“B.C. HALLER.” 


(THE END.) 


Dunkelthwaite ? This question has never ; 
been cleared up; but I have not-the | 
slightest doubt in my own mind, nor I 
think can any one have who considers the 
facts of the case, that there was no chance 
‘about his uppearance. The sect in India 
were a large and powerful body, and 
when they came to look around for a 
fresh leader, they naturally bethought 


them of the beautiful daughter of their | : 


late chief. It would he no difficult 
‘many, and finally to Dunkelthwaite. He 
had ‘come, no doubt, with the message 
that she was not forgotten in India, and 
that a warm welcome awaited her if she 
‘chose to join her scattered tribesmen. 
This may seem far-fetched, but it is the 
' opinion which I have always entertained 
upon the matter. é 

I began this statement by a quotation 
from a letter, and I shall end it by one. 


i This was from an old friend, Dr. B. C. = 


: Haller, a man of encyclopedic knowledge, 


matter to trace her to Calcutta, to Ger- | 
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THE STORY OF OUR STEAMSHIPS. 


By A MEMBER OF THE MARINE STAFF OF THE METEOROLOGICAJ, OFFICE. 


PART UL. 


A White Star Liner—The Germanic. 


‘TWweine the whole of the 

the great, ungainly paddle-wheels were 
in use, which must of themselves have been 
equivalent to two topeails spread against the 
ship when steamin F hhead to wind. And they 
were especially liable to damage when the 
sea was at all rough. In 1844 the screw 


propeller was introduced, and H.M.S. Rattler 


Was fitted with it to compete with H.M.s, 
Prometheus, a paddle-beat built on exactly 
the same lines, which ship she beat in smooth 
water about one mile an hour. 
was two-threaded, and the invention 


of 


F. P. Smith, to whom we owe this wonder- | 


ful piece of machinery. The French deemed 
the screw their invention owing to the fact 
(that the screw steamer Napoleon had been 
iworked at Havre, but she was propelled by a 
ithree-threaded screw, which had been made 
‘for, and actually used, in the Archimedes by 
Smith in his experiments at Bristol. As 
paddle-wheels took the place of sails, so the 
screw supplanted the wd 


those employed in river work. 

In 189 the s.s. Europa made the then 
fastest passage on record trom New York to 
Liverpool vi@ Halifax in a little less than 
twelve days. The American steamers at 
this time occupied twenty days on the pas- 


Previous period , 
d 


The screw | 


% heels, and the screw | 
propeller is now in use in all steamers save | 


sage across, Steam was opened with Brazil 
this year. A story is told about the first 
steamship in West India waters. It wasa 
dead calm, and the negro who signalled ships 
from one of the islands had dropped off to 
sleep. Waking, he saw a vessel approaching 
with all sails furled and vomiting fire and 
smoke. He took to his heels, and never 
stopped till he had excitedly informed the 
town that a monster from the lower regions 
was making for the island. Steamships ay 
now be found in almost every part of the 
habitable globe. 

When we have regard to the enormous 
number of passengers carried and the risks 
run from fog, ice, derelict ships, and hurri- 
canes, it is a matter for congratulation that 
so few lives have been lost. In fact, it is 
the proud boast of one of our best lines that 
they have never lost a life! The most appal- 
ling and heartrending loss of a transatlantic 
liner was that of the Austria by fire in mid- 
ocean, With one thousand souls on board. 
Whole families embraced each other, then, 
joined hand in hand they leaped overboard 
together, preferring Neptune to Moloch. The 
most melancholy losses are the President, the 
i Pacific, and the City of Boston, which foun- 
| dered, and left not a soul to tell the tale. No 

one knows precisely when or where they met 


their fate. The most singular logs it one 
tion with steamships was that of the Ta 
of the West India Mail. She was ala 
doned as a total loss by her captain, b 
was brought into port by the enyineer a! 
one or two of the crew who had rei 
on board, and thus saved for the own 
ship worth £50,000. The Royal Charter a 
the London are also well-known stean!: 
losses. 

1t is in the cargo-steamers, called “ oe. 
tramps ” by their more prosperous bret): 
of the mail liners, that the element of dan; 
is frequently to be found. In the year Is 
there were fifteen cargo-steamers lost, not 0 
of which was more than two year o 
Samuel Plimsoll came to the rescue, a 
drew the attention of the House of Connie 
to the great loss of life in this class of sk 
which is very often of bad form, overla:e 
and undermanned, The Board of Trade 
still trying to solve the knotty problem. 

Prior to the opening of the Suez Car 
the steamers with tea took seventy-tive 
eighty days on the passage home rit 
Cape. They now come through the Cani: 
from forty-five to fifty days, and are al 
bring the tea to the London market : 
weeks earlier than the fastest sailinz | 
clipper, such as the Thermopylae, which % 
i. inake an average passage in ninety-ci; 
days. 

Until 1828 the Royal Navy did not pos 
a single steamship; in 1835 we had twea 
one ; in 1840 the total was eighty ; and o 
we have none but steam men-of-war, with 
exception of a few small schooners and tra 
ing brigs. 

In the year 1840 our mercantile ni 
possessed eight hundred and ten ste 
vessels, mostly built of wood. In Januar 
this year we had actually in existence -e 
thousand six hundred and seventy steans 
Only one hundred and eighty-three 
wood, and all of these were less than | 
thousand tons, whereas thirty iron and 
steel stenmers are above five thousand t 
burden. Three thousand steamers which \ 
built in this country are running under fore 
flags. In 1885 we built two hundred | 
forty iron and steel steamers. 

Our largest steamer ix, as you are aw 
that costly experiment the Great East 
She laid a cable across the Atlantic, and 
American cousins paid well for admis-io1 
view her colossal proportions. She wa 
advance of her time, and is now hired t 
Liverpool firm as a speculation. During 
time of the Exhibition at Liverpool = 
fifty thousand people visited her at one: 
ling per head. The largest workable steat 
afloat are the City of Rome and the Ser 
of 8,144 and 7,392 tons respectively. Thi 
their gross tonnage, but the allowance 
engine space varies with each ship, >o 
the net tonnage of the Servia is 500 1 


j than the larger City of Rome, while St 


Savill, and Co.’s Tainui, a beautiful steal 
which runs to New Zealand round the C 
of 5,000 tons s, has a net tonnaze 
200 less than the City of Rome. 

In 1840 a practical man wrote that 
hundred feet was the extreme length tow 
a steamer could be built with any deste 
safety. There are several steamers in é 
ence which are five hundred feet in lex 
These high-class steamships are built y 
a particular survey to enable them to sa 
the Admiralty requirements, so that in 
of war they will become a flying square 
harass the commerce of an enemy, and 
always available for employment as ti 
ships. Some were commissioned during 
last war scare. 


. 
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The Servia is 530 feet long, and was built ‘ naval architecture, and are over 400 tons 
y Thomsons, of Clydebank. She carries each. In 1864 there were only thirty British | 
‘300 tons of coal for steaming purposes, ‘ steam yachts. A rule was passed in_1829' 
nite a cargo for a sailing ship of 1,000 tons , which excluded steanjers from the Royal 

ister; infact, many vessels are continually ! Yacht Squadron, and was not repealed till 


aved carrying out coals to foreign ports to | 1856. 

wet the demands of our large steamships.| The two largest builders of passenger 
er saloon is 74 feet long by 39 feet wide, steamers are the firms of John Elder, of Scot- | 
idcan accommodate 350 first-class passen- , land, and Harland and Wolff, of Ireland. | 
om at their meals. She has 158 state rooms, | England mainly builds the ugly straight- | 
hich will berth 450 pagsengers, and can ; stemmed boats for hard work, and the yards 
uty 2,000 emigrants. | are Principally in the north. 

We have about 430 steam yachts, twenty- | _In conclusion, if any reader should have an 
ght of which are most perfect specimens of afternoon to spare he could not do better than | 


go to view the latge ocean steamships which 
are always to be found in the Royal Albert 
Dock. Owing to the courtesy of Captain 
Barlow and Mr. Evans, of the Tainui, four of 
our department, including myself, were 
shown from stem to stern of that stately 
steamer. Go, ye, and do likewise. You 
will find an organ, two pianos, a library, and 
everything for convenience or for recreation. 
There are baths, even for the steerage = 
sengers, and cleanliness is certainly held next 
to godliness on board these ocean passenver 
steamers, where Divine Service is conducted 
regularly. 


BEASTS IN THE EAST. 
PART II. 


pa? ‘ture to myself a Wellington or a Blucher 

III.—SMALL DEER. | without boots. 

fom amusing pet to have is a mongoose. | The mongoose had a habit of creeping up 
It is a goose for which Michaelmas has under the loose chintz covers of easy-chairs 

) terrors, sage-and-onions no significance. | and taking his siesta curled up in the slight 

sseientific name is Ichneumon, though I do | central depression characteristic of popular 


think it knows it. It resembles Hamlet’s ; chairs, which habit of his filled me with un- 
od in being very like a weasel, though even ' easiness when visitors came. I could scarcely 
conrtier would have to strain himself before » beg them to sit down gently, but I breathed 
It has a more freely when al 


Imitting its likeness to a camel. were seated and be- 


Mongoose. 


l like a squirrel, and is the hereditary foe ! trayed no consciousness of sitting on any- | 
snakes, frogs, rats, and such small deer. ! thing unusual. | 
quickness of movement is such that a! By way of foil to the mongoose we had a 
ten playing with it seems by comparison | pet tortoise—if anything so undemonstrative 
‘low and unwieldly as a knight in armour ; and self-contained could be called a pet—a | 
stoa Saracen. While the kitten was pre- | big fellow measuring a foot or more across, | 
iny for a pring the mongoose would bite | and possessing such strength that if he chose 
‘neck and pull her tail and leap over her | to exert it no man could hold him back. It 
‘kwards and forwards, and be gone like | gave one the impression of hydraulic power, 
nmer lightning before she could move. 
> never saw much fun init. He did not 
y the rules of the game as she had been 
ht them, and he had no appreciation of 
~Se. 
jis character was never really understood 
ver Ly the table servants; they complained 
t he bit their feet, and as they were wait- 
at table you would see them give occa- 
1al convulsive and unaccountable hops, 
ingely at variance with the studied gravity 
heir impassive faces. We English are so 
astomed to having our feet artificially pro- 
tal that it is almost the same as if we be- 
zed to a race that were born in boots, and 
are as little able to enter into the feelings 
sarefooted bipeds as a snail is to sympa- 
“ with a slug’s fear of having his toes 
iden on. 
Vho can say how much of our national 
| individual character for bravery we owe 
bur boots? We speak thoughtlessly of a 
ns courage oozing away into his boots; 
is this not reversing the truth? Is it not 
wr from the boots that courage springs? 
ux be honest and crown the bootmaker 
he real maker of heroes. We know that 
* in Boots made himself a world-famed 


Mantis. 


« never achieved by any. unbooted cat, 
ne} 


my imagination fails when I try to pic- | so slow was it and irresistible. He would at 


times emerge from his pond and waddle 
laboriously across the , & performance 
which possessed unfailing interest to the 
turkeys, who would gather round him with 
their foolish faces comically expressive of 
vacant curiosity, and attend inquisitively 
his ungainly and mysterious progress. The 
bolder ones even venture on an inquiring 
peck, but his horny shield throws no light on 
the mystery of his nature. They come to the 
conclusion that he must be a rolling stone. It 
is obvious that he has gathered no moss, and 
that is sufficient proof for any reasonable 
turkey. 

While out one day watching this comedy, 
with its incongruous dramatis persone, 1 
caught a very large Praying Mantis (Mantis 
religiosa), and proceeded to tether him on the 
lawn by means of a thread fastened to his 
slim if not stick-like waist. Poor Mantis! 
his captivity was brief. Shortly afterwards a 
lilywhite duck chanced to pass that way, 
and, unmoved by his prayers, gobbled him 
up, leaving nothing but a small section of 
his waist, still encircled by the thread. The 
thread had at any rate protected all it could, 
—but I do not suppose the Mantis felt ang 
gratitude | 


IV.— ELEPHANTS. 


_ Elephant-riding is a thing that, like guess- 
ing people’s names correctly, requires a 

deal of practice. The first ride is a thing 
never to be forgotten, more especially if it 


Elephant. 


happens to be on a pad-elephant—that is to 
say, one that carries no howdah or seat of 
any kind except an immense, hard, lumpy 
mattress, which is fastened on by four large 
rough ropes, pulled as taut as man’s strength 
can pull them. If there are two or three other 
persons already mounted you yet a corner of 
this mattress to sit on, and are told to hold 
on by the ropes. Meanwhile the elephant is 
vetting tired of kneeling, and keeps making 
fleaving motions unpleasantly suggestive o} 

the sea. You strive wildly to get your fingers 
under one of the ropes, and are asked impa- 
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ttiently 1f you are ready. You do not feel at 
call ready, or likely ever to be ready, for your 
seat is uncertain and ippery, and for the life 
wf you you cannot get a tair hold on the rope. 
Breaking your nails in a last desperate effort, 
you say feebly that you are ready, when. 
with a sudden jerk that seems to drig¢ all 
your hones out of their sockets, you are tilted 
up ona plecp, slope about as pl 
-on ax the side of a shite roof. But. 
no time to enjoy the position, for there comes 
another foundering jerk that knocks your hat 
over your e) and throws you violently 
t neighbour, after which you 
level again, and it presently 
dawns upon you that this earthquake was in 
trath merely” the elephant’s customary way of 
risinz. lg is now slowly and solemnly stalk- 
ing onwa as youare aware by feeling your 
spine vhytinnically and soundlessly dislocated 
at each noiseless step. 


| 
1 


At first it seems to you as odd that you | x 
i lit up his rugeed. face, and he once more ren- } 
; dored cheerful obedience to his mahont. 


should ever come to like riding an elephant, 
as that eels should come to like] being skinned, 
and your friend's assurance that you will ere 
long'be able to dispense with the aid of ropes 
and go on chatting and even smiling while 


that colossal upheaval takes place falls on 
your ear as an idle tale. 
the truth, 


evertheless it, is 
Before a week is over you hardly 
etting up or the keeling down, 
hold of a rope, und you are 


) alarmed hy stil pigs, and T have known an 


indifferent to almost any angle of steepness. 
Yon learn to appreciate the restfulness ‘ 
being on a colossus that will never stumble, | 
never shy, never frolic, and with whose i 
guidance you have no more to do than you | 
have with that of a ship at sea. 

Even when an clephant is mutinous he is ; 
xo ina solemn, well-considered manner, He ; 


; will not run away, though he will on occasion | 


tride away, and a sufficiently absurd sightit ! 
ix, though not to these on his back. LP once 
saw an elephant try conclusions with his ; 
mahout, and stride off defiantly in a wrong 
direction till the sava ve blows rained upon his | 
head by the driver with his heavy iron hook | 
made him change his tactics ; he pulled up 
short and began rocking his body violently 
to and fro till first one rider and then another 
was sent flying until all were gone, The | 
sight of them strewing the round around 
him and ruefully rubbing” their broises 
assuazed his anger. An elephantine smile 


Considering his strength and size the cle- | 
phant is a timorous beast. He is easily | 
terrified by noise, and a hundred elephants | 
would at any time flee before a hundred | 
pipers, say, or a Wagner orchestra—in which 
some people might “think they would show 
their sagacity ! But they are also greatly 


otherwise sensible elephant utterly row 
a litter of piglings scampering? hetweg 
legs in thick’ g Now a 
hurt an elephant, 
Can it be thei 
dh 
tof incipient ) 
moment to break ont? it 
pigs share with quicksand the pow 
ritying an elephant. His reasorn for] 
ecksands are weighty ones, and it é 
sible not to sympathise with the hug 
sony of terror when he tinds os 
unsound ground. g 
A spot was pointed ont to wi alg 
river bank at Fyzabad, wit 
elephant had got into a qui 
Jost. All that could be done to save} 
done, but the treacherous sand 
forego its victim. Four days he} 
sink out of sizht, and then “noth 
be seen of him Int the dip of 
still piteously beckoning in’ vain 
At Jast the cruel sand closed over 
his long agony was ended. 
Perhaps the hones inay be 
some thousands of yours hence 1 
chatkan geolc sand Leeome th 
an interesting lecture when cle 
mastodons and Londoners shia 
mumbered among the eatinet anis 


ge this month's part we 

readers with a very large co! 
of sections of ships. These sections have all 
been specially drawn for us by ex perts and 
give a very fair idea of the interna nye! 
ments of the various classes of vessels now 
The chief figure is that of the 
Orient, the famoas Australian liner, und over 
her we sive nine figures to scale, each of some 
ed vessel. In thecentre is the Great 


present our 
jonred plate 


n; by the side of her.is the Atlantic liner 
Persian Monarch; next to her comes the huge 
gener 


I trader Merton Hall; then comes the 
collier Gracie, and then the crack fish- 
carrier Taurus. 

On the other side of the Great Eastern we 
have the Thermopylie, the finest clipper ever 
built, on which we may have much to say ; 
next to her we have the General Williams 


best known of the ‘¢ aux ies 3? then w 
have that specdiest of ¢ barques, the 
Phaeton, and, as a coutrast to her, Captaia 
Cook's Brotherly Love, that, more than a 


century old, was, a few years 
round the Nore with quite as much coal 
as she could 


As our representative ship we take the 


Orient, here shown as 
Harbour. She was 
Co., of Glaszow, i 
with four masts, 
the w 


loading in Sydney 
built by dole Elder 
w harque 
harque, by 
Vs has forema ast, WMA, mizenmast, 


and jigwermust. She is of 5,386 tons ross 
measurement, 3.440 net, and is 445ft. Gin. 


long, 46ft. 3in. wide, and 
of hold. In the centre is the space ocen 
by the machinery, which is colonred 


pied 


blue. 


OUR MERCHANT NAVY. 
(See the Colvwred Plate.) 


PART T. 


hoard for different purposes, Below the orlop 
deck are tanks holding 80 tons of fresh water; 
and there are ice rooms on the lower deck 
taking 60 tons of ice. In every berth in | 
every class is a life jacket, and as a_protec- 


tion against drowning the vessel earries four - 


‘o, still buffet. 


and | 


sft. Lin. in depth : 


, Was a familiar su 


Here are the boilers, coal bunkers, and , 
engines, the engines having three cylind 
one of inches in diameter and two of 60 


inches, 
Besides the 3,400 tons of cargo by meastre- 
ment, which » sionally ‘be quite 1,000 
tons more by weizht, the Orient when she 
< 3,000 tons of Welsh coal. 
rriex 120 first-class passenger: 
second-class passengers, and 300 steeraze pas- 


sengers ; and when used as a troopship can | out of the American trade. 


fake eae men and 400 horses with proper 
stoves, “There wre sixteen steam engines on 


| 
| 
\ 


lifeboats, each carrying 80 persons, two cut- 
ters, each taking 90, a six and a mail boat, 
each taking 45,1 ‘a stean Jaunch, and 26 life | 
rafts, 

The screw is a four-bladed one ; its shaft 
is shown running along from the engines. 
Above it is the frozen meat chamber with the 
refrigerating engine at the end, coloured blue. | 
Above the meat stores come the third-class ' 
cabins, and over them the second-class cabins ; 
and saloon, The fore part of the ship takes | 
the general cargo, w rich the men are stowing 
as it comes on board from the chains of the 
steam derricks. Right in the bow are the 
quarters of the crew. 

‘The great feature of the first-class accommo- 
dation is the splendid saloon forward free 
from the engine-roomn, free from the berths, | 
running through fron side to side, 44 feet 
square and very lofty. The dining-rooms, | 
music saloon—with riano and organ — smok- 
ing rooms and cabins ave all elaborately | 
fi 


ed. 
The Orient cost £150,000. and was at the | 
time the largest: vessel ever built at ¢ 
and the finest passen: r ship that ever 
cended the Thames, She has dene 

excellent work during her seven years’ life, 
and has not been entirely kept to the Aus- 
tralian trade, for she has been taken up by 
the Government for transport: purposes, and 
during the Alexandria bombardment time 
ject with the illustrated | 
papers. She has run from Plymouth to 
Adelaide through the Suez ¢ ‘anal i in. thirty- 
two days, and Tound the Cape in thirty-live 
days; and she has done the distance between 
Plymouth and the Cape in less than eighteen | 
days, She gave her name to the line to 
which she belongs, whose crack ship is now 
the Austral, one of the fastest vessels afloat 


The Austral is built of steel, and is 10ft. 
6in. longer and 2Lin, broader than the Orient, i 


‘she was raised in 1583 and broy ' 


nearer the 10,000 tons at whil 


j devote our attention to theg 


1 Co, of Aberdeen, for 


She has run from Plymonth ti 
twenty-ei from Plyn 
bourne, a dis of 11,162 nil { 
14 hours 49 minutes, and from 
Plymouth, a distance of 6,2¢ 4 
vs 22 hours, It was the Aug 
ydney Harbour owing to 
left ‘open while she was eoalif 


but there is little difference c| 


was put for a time on the New, 

Above the Orient is the 
The Great Eastern ix well 
higgest ship ev i 
sufficient engine- power 
as to carry her n ement, : 
be in full work in the Austr/f 
which she was originally 
figures in Lloyd’s Register 
wos, 13,344 tons renis ter, ty 
not carry that amount, her ti 


larly taken. She is 679ft. 
8in. in beam, and 31ft, in. 
She is now twenty-cicht yeé 
been built at Millwall in “1s 
can be seen, hoth a paddle an 
and the varions disputes as tc§ 
her masts and funnels can box 
by a glance at the plate, in 

clearly shown. Her story 
has been one leng run 1 of dixas| 


cables. 

In considering the other 
illustrated, it will perhaps * 
nient to leave the steame: 


Of our famous sailin 
in our selection. 
The Thermopyle was Inui 


Georg, 

She ix of O48 : 

ix 212ft. long, 36ft. wide. & 
depth of hold. Her first vay 


ber, 1868, was a most sensatit 


ships 


Co., in 1868. 


She went from London ¢ 
sixty days, the best time 
she went from New le ty 


hest time on record, and thé 


2 propess 


with the 
have not 


wd B0Et. 
rof the 
lilders, 
re the 
rs and 


% 
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with tea from Foochowfoo in ninety-one days. 
On the round there were twelve days on 
which she exceeded 300 knots, The log out 
is exhilarating reading. ‘‘ December 11th 303, 
December 12th 314, December 15th 324, 
December 14th 280, .. . January 3rd 
January 4th 326.” For the first voyage of a 
new ship this is marvellous work. Coming 
home, tvo, we take quite an interest in 
entries such as ‘302 all plain sail set, 262 
-all plain sail set and studding sails, 254 
possible sail, 264 all possible sail.” What a 
picture is conjured up by that ‘all possible 
sail”! We see the graceful clipper one 
mass of snowy canvas from truck to deck, 
skysails to water-sails, jib topsail and Jamie 
Green to ringtail, tearing through the 
waves at such a rate that the spray has 
barely time to sprinkle her as she passes. 
Those were the days of seamanship when 
the clippers rose in a burst of glory in their 
Jast effort to beat the giant stain. It is 
dificult: now to realise the enthusiasm with 
which the annual race home from China was 
received. On the Lizard, the Eddystone, the 
Prawle, the Start, Dartmouth, Brixham, Tor- 


-quay, Portland Dill, and the Isle of Wight, at | 


ittlehampton, Brighton, Beachy Head and 


Dover, people were on the look-ont night and , 


-day for the ship or ships, to be the first to 
telegraph the leader. finer lot of vessels 
never sailed the sea than these tea clippers, 
finished all of them like yachts, and manned 
by picked crews. First came the Falcon, 
then the Fiery Cross, and then, in a succes- 
sion of yearly groups, the Undine, Lahloo, 
Leander, Isles of the South, Min, Kelso, 
Serica, Taeping, Spindrift, Titania, and 
Ariel, the two latter the best-looking of the 
lot, the Ariel running almost equal to the 
Thermopylie as the most beautiful ship ever 
sent to sea, And there were others, such as 
the Chinaman, Caliph, and Crest of the Wave, 
and last but not least, the Sir Lancelot, whose 

ge of ninety days still holds the record. 
A splendid ship was she, coming home ave- 
raging three hundred miles a day for seven 
days, spreading 45,500 square feet. of canvas, 
cand yet worked by thirty hands all told. She 
was of 886 tons register, but on her champion 
trip brought home 1,430 tons of tea, besides 
which she had 200 tons of shingle ballast, 
and 100 tons of iron cast to shape and stowed 
in the limbers. The cargo had of course a 
good deal to do with the speed of these ships, 
for with heavy ballast close to the keel, and 
light, springy stuff like tea above it, the ship 
had every chance given her. 

The closeness of the finishes was extra- 
ordinary. Some of the races were won by 
half an hour. On one occasion the three 
leaders silted each other in the Channel for 
the first time after leaving Anjer, and came 
racing up to the Downs neck and neck. On 
another occasion the Crest of the Wave and 
the Sea Serpent, an American ship, arrived 
off the Isle of Wight at the same time, and 
the Yankee captain had himself put ashore 
and came By to London by train in order to 
report his ship first at the Custom House. 


He claimed the stakes—thirty shillings per ‘ 


ton extra—but the proceeding did no ¢ 
the cause. and with it the racing pract 
ended. The 
amounting: per 
<lispntes arose the prize was withdrawn, The 
steamers were iu fact realy to win, and the 
Victory was accorded them without a contest. 
The best deseription of one of these races 
ik given in Captain Chapman's “Al About 
Ships.” He says: ‘ When we consider the 
extent of the rice. and the perils of the naviza- 
tion at each end of the v say nothing 
of the continual watching and annicty of the 
whole passage, we can only wonder how the 
ships manage to keep together, to work out 
of the danyerous China Sea against heavy 
weather, to thread their way, daylight and 
at night-time, through narro’ innels, pass 
in hidden reefs and sunken rocks, when one 
slight inistake in the navigation of the ship 
would spoil all. We know they must keep 


ly 


were never very large, 
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ps to £500; Imt when the | 


an eye to windward, watch the squall rising 
above the horizon, and take advantaze of } 
every breath of it, wait until it comes within 
a hundred yards of the ship, and then quictly 
take in just enough canvas to save the spars, 
viusing in breathless anxiety until it strikes 
ier, find she will bear a little more sail, and 
give it her inch by inch until the buckling of 
the spars shows she will carry no more. So 
well do the seamen know, and so well do they 
judge, that one yard more of canvas would 
send everything flying. On they come, every 
man at his post until the squall is past. We | 
know that three of these magnificent clippers 
left Foochuw on the same day, and_ after 
reeving themselves into the Straits of Sunda | 
‘showed their numbers off Anjer all at the 
same time, and stood away past Thwart-the- 
Way Island and out into the Indian Ocean. 
Well clear of the land, and a strong south- 
east trade wind, every stitch of sail set, 
stagyering away with the lee covering-board | 
level with the water’s edge, every sheet well 
home or well aft, every tack well down, and 
the leeches and luffs of every sail well taut, 
there will not be much to do but to keep the 
nips freshened every now and then by taking 
,@ pull on a tack-sheet or halyards until the 
variable winds are met with ; and then com- 
!mences the bracing the yards round and 
setting every inch of canvas to every catspaw 
| that passes by the ship until the strong north- 
easters are met with which often blow from 
‘the mouth of the Mozambique Channel. 
_ Then, under double reefs, until the Cape 
coast is made about Natal, where they meet 
with a black south-easter blowing great guns 
and raining in torrents, running dead before 
it under cloxe-reefed maintopsail and foretop- 
mast staysail only, with the sea mountains 
, high, and as dark as pitch at night. And 
so on they 40, with a strong current in their 
. favour, until Cape Recife, the westernmost 
| point of Algoa Bay, is made, where they 
most likely meet with a heavy gale from the 
| north-west, and have to heave-to under the | 
, 8ame canvas. Notwithstanding this, they | 
: find they go to windward with the current on 
the edge of the bank of Agulhas, until they 
encounter another south-easter and go rolling 
‘down to St. Helena, t Ascension, and 
; cross the line again, Now the ships are in 
the doldrums, taking in and setting studding- 
‘ gail and boxhauling the yards about in order 
, to feel the lightest air, and gaining ground 
mile by mile until they get into the latitude 
‘of the north-east trades. Onward they go, 
keeping full and by, with a foretopmast- 
, studdingsail and all plain sail set, as much 
; as they can stand up to, until they nearly 
_ reach the hanks of Newfoundland, when they 
, again meet the variable winds, possibly a 
strong north-wester, which will perhaps carry 
‘ them within sizht of the Lizard, and where, 


it 
‘nay. be hoped, they will tind themselves neck 
and neck with each other as they have done 
| before.” 
| The first of the new school of clippers was. 
as we have said, the Falcon, built in 1859; 
) bat thetirst British clippership was the Storno- 
way, built at Aberdeen in 18350; at least the 
Stornoway was the first large ship with the 
i Aberdecn bow.” This bow is said to have 
been copied from the Americans, whose 
‘ ships from 1840 to 1855 were the best afloat. 
: The feats ascribed to the clippers in the 
California trade are wonderfull and the 
Yankees are never tired of relating the past 
triumphs of such vessels as the Sovereign of 
j the Seas, the Surprise, the Samuel Russell, 
the Flying Cloud, and the Red Jacket —which, 
: however, always met with ill-Inck when they 
cane across the Britisher. 

In 1554 our tonnage laws were altered, and 
immediately the new type of vessel began 
to grow. In 1860 came the report of the 
Metehant: Shipping Committee, and then, 
j with the tak off of unfair taxation, the | 
} British merchantman emerged from the | 


swaddiing clothes of protection and soon 
distanced all competitor 
re 


The amount of 
shant shipping to-day is enor. 


| Britis}: 


‘mons, and in quality there is nothing to 


touch it; and, unfortunately for our security, 
the Royal Navy has neither improved ior 
increased in anything like the same propo. 
tion. 

The development has been chiefly with she 
steam vessels ; Lut the sailing ships have not 
stood still, In the Australian and Now 
Zealand trade to-day there are sone of the 
finest. models ever launched. The ‘Ther- 
mopyle, as we have seen, was in the \us- 
tralian trade, and went to Melbonme once in 
y days. The next year she went 
in sixty-one days. In the same ye: 
Patriarch of the same line came home fro. 
Sydney to London in sixty-nine days, thist 
being the best on record. In 1876 Mes: 
Green’s ship Melbourne when outward bows 
reeled off 300 miles a day for seventeen day: 

But we must leave the clippers, notic 
as we do so the Phaeton, whose section we 
vive. She was launched in 1868 and is of 
576 tons register, and 151ft. long and 30rt. 
din, wide. She is well kuown as one of the 
fastest vessels of her rig. Her builders, 
Blumer and Co., of Sunderland, are the 
builders of the New Zealand clippers and 
other well-known boats. 


(To be continued.) 
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[Contributions received up to December 30th, 136. 
. 
£8. 


Brought forward .. .. 
November 24,—J. W. (Ashton-under- Lyne), 
1s. ; Collected by H. Gibsone, : 
November 25.—Collected by Benjamin 
ton (Shettield), 98.; Collected by Henrietta 
G. Dillon (London), £1 28, 6d. 
November 26.—Collected by J. E. Gray 
November 29.—Collected by C. $. fumtin- 
son (Northallerton) .. Ge Py Pee ex 
November 30.—Collectedby T. J. Willams 
(London), 28. 6d.; Arthur Lawford (Lon- 
don), 1s.; Alice O'Dell (London), 1s... 
December 1.—Collected by Francis K. Tar- 
kinson (Leeds): ~ Rev. N. E. Leigh, 2s. ; 
Rev. Wynn Healey, 1s.; Rev.- Reynardson, 
ls.; Rey. E. F. Forrest, 18.; Mr. Banks, 1s. : 
E.J.R.,1s.; A Friend, 3d.; A Friend, ts.; 
Mrs. Rider, 1s.; J. F, Carter, 1 
Turner, 18; A Friend per ditto, 1s. ‘: 
Swann, 1s,; Friends at J. Tetleytand Son's, 
9s. 4d,; Mr. Embleton, 1s.; J. A. Titley, 
10s8.; F.R.S., 18; D. ¥, Cliff, 1s, ; Alf 
Cooke, 18; Sir G. W. Morrison, 18. ; 
T. H. L Brameld, 1s.; H.C. Ferns, Is. 
John Banks, 28. Gd; C. L. Mason, 1 
Walker Joy, 18.; George Juy, 18.; G. ILC. 
Joy, 18.; A. Harpham, 1s.; Juhu Gott, b.b., 
2s; Rev. T. H. May, Is.; Rev. E. H. Sinith, 
.; Alderman Searr, Is.; T. Weimys3 
; Fred Baines, 28.; Canon 
W.L. Joy, ls... oy 
December 4.—Thomas Hetcher (Tring), 18.; 
W. Harris (Winchester), 108, .. 
December 7.--Collected by H. J. 3. Purslow, 
(Bridgenorth), 68. ; L. B. M. A. (Heeles), 
2s,; Juhn Airth Glenbervie), 18.; Col- 
lected by W. Ward and ¥, May (Moseley), 
Ma Gd ee ee ee < 
December 9.--Collected by H. Goaling (Ber- 
mula), lis.; J. Burling (London), Js. ; 
HL W. €. (London), 28.64.0000. 
December 15,--Collected by Harry Belge 
(London), 2s. ; Jersey de Knoop aud Juck 
Symonds (Manchester), 208,; Cullected by 
Geo. M. Sniith (Broughty Ferry), 24s. ; 
Collected by Wm. Douglas (Belfast), 3- 
Collected vy “Elginton” (Bigin), 2. 6d. 23 
December 20.—Colected by Howard Hard 
(Hath), 10s, Gd.; George H. M. Alcock 
(Atterelitfe), 1s. 
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Carried forward .. .. 
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£ 8. da. 
Brought forward 5 
December 22.—Collected by John Geo. Ha‘ 

chard (Harrow) Wie aes USgepiaty’ CAEL. 18 
December 24.—Collected by F. B. Malin 
(Lee), second card, 283. 6d. ; Collected by 
Cc. L. Vaughan Arbuckle (Cheltenham), 

108. . - - . on - 118 6 
December 28.—Collected by Jas. William- 

son (Kirkcudbright) .. oes ” - O44 
December 30.—Collected by James F. Mof- 
fat (London), 58.; Collected by Walter R. 
Auden (Liverpool), 63, 6d.; C. H. Scott 

(Wadhurst), 18. weet aed AN OG 

Carried forward .. « £493 9 5 

: = 


*.* Collecting Cards may still be had. It is particu- 
larly requested that all cards which have been out 
more than three months be returned tmmediately. 
Those wishing to continue the good work will gladly 
be supplied with fresh cards. 


Sethe de nee 


Correspondence, 


F. Warpy.—For Kites, see the November and De- 
cember parts for 1880. 


A. W. BELL.—You will find Instructions as to the 
management of tree-frogs in Dr. Stradling’s “ Out-of- 
the-Way Pets” in the November part for 1882. 


W. BuckINcHaM.—1. If the receipt is given for the 
whole amount the cheque is accepted as for sutisfac- 
tion in full, but if the receipt is worded as ‘‘on 
account,” the cheque is taken as an instalment. 
It is for the payee, and not the payer, to decide what 
is full satisfaction, 2. In the case of a firm having 
@ woman's nae in ita title, so that {t is impossible 
to begin your letter appropriately with ‘ Gentle- 
men” or “Sirs,” the simplest plan is to adopt the 
impersonal style, and say, “ John, Christopher, Har- 
riet, Jemima Jones and Co, Please receive,” etc. 


OSWALD.— Both series of articles on Gymnastics were 
iu the third volume, That on Gymnastic Apparatus 
was in the March part for 1831. 


G. E. M.—There are five families of whales. First 
the Balenide, or toothless whales, «livisible into 
smooth whales and furrowed whales ; then the Cato- 
dontide, the toothed whales, such as the sperm or 
cachalot ; then the Delphinide, or dolphins; then 
the Khynchoceti or Ziphioid whales ; and then the 
Zeuglodonts. 


. J. TURNER.—The volumes are out cf print, and can 
ouly be had by advertising for them. 


Future EMIGRANT.—Send your queries to the Emti- 
grant Inquiry Office, 81, Broadway, Westminster. 
You will there get official information. 


€oLtrer.—For ordinary purposes a field-glass is much 
handier than a telescope. If you have a long tele- 
®cope you m have something to rest it against if 
the ubservation is to be a satisfactory one, 


J. W.—It is quite a different thing, and used for a | A WOULD-BE SOLDIER.—1. For a 


different purpose. (let some elementary bouvk on 
electricity and read the matter up. Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co, publish a primer at one shilling that 
might help you. 


AN INQUIBER.—1. The ‘‘Copper Captain” is Michael 
Perez, a character in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
“Rule a Wife and have a Wife.” It was at one 
time a sort of test part for Popular actors, much as 
that of Hamlet is to-day. 2. Porrex and Ferrex are 
in “‘Gorboduc," a tragedy of date 1561 or 1562, by 
Norton and Sackville. Porrex killed Ferrex, and 
Mrs. Gorboduc killed Porrex. 


F. R. H.—Chapelling a ship is a similar evolution to 
wearing her round on her heel, unly the head yards 
are not touched. The ship having sternway, the 
helm is shifted a-lee, the mainsail is run up, the 
spanker ron in, and the after-yards are squared. 
‘The helm is put over as she gathers headway. When 
the heud-sails are full the spanker is set, the after- 
yards braced forward, and the main tack boarded. 


—It is now well known that eels 
like other fish. In the Bulletin of 
the United States Fish Commission of 1832 there is 
an exhaustive article on eel-breeding by Dr. Krown 
Goode, in which the whole of the arguments and 
experiments are given. 


HL CrawrorD.—Read the articles on bird-stuffing in 
the first three parts of the third volume—November 
and December, 1830, and January, 1881. 


E. H. HaRpyY.—1. The articles on bird cages were in 
the March and April parts for 1683. 2 Yes. 


CaPTAIN.—1. The coloured plate of ‘‘ Our Volunteers” 
was in the July part for 1x81; that of ‘Our Mili- 
tary Bands” was in the April part for 1885; the 
others are out of print. 2 You can get full parti- 
culars on applying to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Conmmlesion. Cannon Row. The laits of age are 17 
an ). 


trigonometry, and mensuration, English literature 
and history, Latin, Greek, French, German, Science, 
and Drawing. You can obtain a guide (published hy 
Clowes and Sons, or Stanford) from any buukseller. 
3. You must have private means. 


LEpIporTera, D. E. 8.—You would see some speci- 
mens mounted at Baker's, near Little Turnstile, in 


Holborn ; and books and materials could be bought 
there. It is a well-kuown house for microscopes and 
apparatus. . 

Swan.—The article on making a sand clock was in the 
May part for 1831. 
cheap clock.” 


Tt is called, ‘‘How to make a 


THE BLACK PRINCE.—Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
of Cheapside, would supply you with a shilling tutor 
for the piccolo. Almust any teacher of the flute 
teaches the other instrument. 


DARK VIOLIN.—If your violin is of good tone as it is, 
we advise you to leave it alone. Staining will not 
improve it, and may damage it considerably. To 
get the colour on plain w you would make your 
stain of one part of permanganate of potassium to 
thirty of water, and after it has been on for about 
five minutes wash it off with clean water. 


InQuIsitTIvK.—Yeu have evidently no idea of the size 
of North America. There are large tracts of prairie 
and forest land still untouched. See any account uf 
the Cavadian Pacitic Railway. 


N, E. R.—The safety-lamp is only used when the col- 
liery is supposed to be liable to outbursts of choke- 
damp, Naked lights are used im many collieries. 


PALE BLUR.—1. The Oxford hood of the M.A. is black 
lined with red ; the St. Andrew's hood is the same. 
The Cambridge M.4. hood black lined with white; 
the Aberdeen and Edinburgh hoods are the same. 
‘The Dublin M.A. hood is black lined with dark blue : 
the Queen's University is the same. ‘The Durh: 
M.A, hood is black lined with purple. ‘The London 
M.A. hood is black lined with russet. The Glaszow 
M.A. hood is black lined with bell-heather red. 2. If 
you area A. of Oxford you would naturally become 
an A, of Oxford. Why change your university ? 
3, You would enter as a student uuattached. 


G. Gornon.—1. The best exercise for expanding your 
chest is the use of Indiaw clubs. Indian clubs are 
used in the army for ‘setting up” recruits, they 
having been found the best gymnastic appliance 
after all. 2. For the stations of the British Army 
see the service papers on the first of the mouth. 


ADMIRER.—The letters c.M. signify Master of Surgery, 
a degree granted by all universities but Oxford, and 
represented also by the letters d.s., Mc 
The hood at Cambridge is the same ns 
M.A. The Dublin hood is of crimson silk bound 
with blue, and having a white lining. The St. An- 
drew’s hood is of crimson silk with a white satin 
lining. The Glasgow hood is of black cloth Ined 
with scarlet silk; aud the London hood is of black 
silk lined with violet. 


SCHOOLBOY.—There is a practical chapter on blowpip 
in Rutley’s “Mineralogy,” price eightee 
pence, published by Murby, of Ludgate Circus. 


3 


5 


The fees are £195, There are two examina. | 
tions to pass. The further one includes logarithms, | 


general and detailed 
acoount of the life of a soldier in barracks see “The 
Everyday Life of a Soldier” in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
for July, 1886. 2. For your other queries get “The 
Advantages of the Army,” published by authority, 
and obtainable free at every chief post-office. 3. You 
can obtain a penny pamphlet, also official, from 
Mesars. Longmans, of Paternoster Row, or any book- 
seller, with the title, “Life in the Ranks of the 
English Army.” , 
CELTIC. —Keltic is now the fashionable pronunciation ; 
but, speaking generally, the Irish authorities sey 
Seltic. You will often meet with the word 
with a K, and then there is no doubt. You 
better suit your pronunciation to your company! 


W. BRADSHAW. --The answer referred to a similar case. 
The collection of used penny postage-stamps is a 
pure delusion. It is harmless, and that is all that 
can be said for it. 


DROWNED GoLD.— Bead our articles. Those on ‘‘How 
to Swim” were in the first volume ; those on “ How 
to Skate” were in the second volume. 


CoMMERCIAL.—The Standard Commercial Handbook 
costs five shillings, and can be obtained through any 


bookseller of Messrs, Warne and Co. 


First MatT& —The sails carried by an ordinary clipper 
ship would be as follows: ab topeall, flying jit 


outer jib, inner jib, foretopmast sta stay fore- 
sail, Jal Green, foresail, lower foretoy |, Upper 
foretopsall, foretopgallanteail, fore royal, fore ~ 


sail, mainsail, lower maintopsail, Bpper maintopeaif, 


sail, upper mizen topaall, mizen topgallantsail, mizers 
royal, mizen skysail, mizen topmast sta: mizen 
topgaliant staysail, mizen royal staysail, spanker, 
gaff topsail, ringtail, lower studdingsail, foretopmast 
studdingsail, foretopgallant studdingsail, fore royal 
studdingsail, maintopmast studdingsail, maintop- 
gallant studdingsafl, main royal studdingsail, mal 
skysail studdii I. This makes forty-three in all: 
ifthe ship bas double topgallant yards you must add 
three more, making forty-six. For a four-master 
you must take all the sails on the mainmast and add 
them, and this will bring your total out to sixty. Ap 
every ship does not have a similar outfit the number 
Tay vary: but some vessels would carry more 

we have given. 


I, ZeRo.—If your legs are getting bent at nineteen 
years of age, you had perhaps better see a doctor_ 
Probably he will chan 


your diet, and give you 
some such tonic as Parrish’s Chemical Food. 


B. O, B.—1. The pipe passes from Fto Eonly. It does 
not go into G. 2 The upper are. 


Jim.—Your pigeon is dead by now, so we need not 
reply. Nursing young pigeons that go light is » 
thankless task. : 

FowLs.—We cannot say how much food to give when 
you Jo not say what kinds you keep. Give enough 
and no more, but not less; fowls should be fairly 
hungry, and eager to eat. Scatter the fuod wel! 
about, so that they may get exercise, and each bird 
have a share. 


SLOPER.—You will find an account of the Douglas 
Larder in No. 384. We do not think it worth while 
to crowd this column with identifications of prose: 
extracts. It is the thought, and not the thinker, 
that the reader profits by. 
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DOG WITH A BAD NAME, 


By Taxeor BAINes REED, 


bor of Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” 
etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—“ GOING IT.” 


frrEys started for London with a 
lighter heart than he had known 
‘e he first came to Wildtree. When 
contrasted his present sense of relief 
h the oppression which had preceded 
temarvelled how he could ever have 
eon so long dishonestly nursing his 
tehed secret under Mr. Rimbolt’s 
| Now, ini the first reaction of relief, 
ras tempted to believe his good name 
really come back, and that, Mr. 


“(Hit guard, helpi" 
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timbolt having condoned his offence, 
the memory of Bolsover was cancelled. 
It was a pussing temptation only. 
Alas! that memory clung still. Nothing 
could alter the ; and though he 


might now feel secure from its conse- | 


quences, he hil only to think of young 
Forrester to reini 

the binc 
as cruelly as ¢ 

Yet, comparatively, he felt light- 
hearted, as with the Rimbolt family he 
stood at last on the London plattorm. 

{twas not new ground to him. So 
years ago Mr. [falgvove had lived several 
months in the metropoli 
spending his summer holidays there and 
left entirely to his own devices, had 
learned in a plodding way about as much 
of the ways of the great city as a youth 
of seventeen could well do in the time. 

Mrs. Rimbolt had been greatly exer- 
cised in her mind as to the ceremonies 
to be observed on the journe Her 
natural idea had been for Jettreys to 
travel with Walker, Appleby, and the 
lady’s-maids. This however, Perey vehe- 
mently protested against ; and appeal- 
ing to his father to “back him up,” 
established Jettreys’ right to travel with 
the family. Mrs. Rimbolt contested the 
point stubbornly, and with such evident 
emotion that_at lust a compromise was 
arrived at. Percy and Jettreys should 
travel up in a carriage by themselves, 
leaving the family on the one side an 
the domestics on the other in undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their respective 
dignities. 

-ercy highly relished this  arrange- 
ment, and soon as he had satistied 
himself that. Jeilreys was equally con- 
tented, gave hiuiself up to the enjoyment 


of what he announced was going to be a} 


“high time.” 

“You know,” he said to Jeffreys, as 
they steamed ont of Overstone, “I fancied 
you might have been cut up not going 
with Raby, especially as there are some 
ielly long tunnels on the way, don’t you 
know? Fut ma would have been sure 
to have her eye on you, so you wouldn’t 
have had much fun after all. We'll have 
no end of a spree, though. I’ve tipped 
the guard half-a-sov., and Walker's going 
to fetch us in some grub at every sta- 
tion.” 

“IT hope there are not to be many 
stations,” remarked Jetfreys, “or we 
shall want an additional compartment.” 

Percy was in roaring spirits ; and Jef- 
frey's hair stood a good chance of becom- 
in| grey during that journey. The boy 
exhibited an alarming curiosity in the 
apparatus for communicating with the 
guard, and deciding that, from a mechani- 
cal point of view, it was well worth the 
forty shillings penalty to see how it 
worked, he pulled it, in spite of all his 
companion’s protests. Great was his 
contempt when, after repeated experi- 
ments, it failed to have the least effect on 
the motion of the train. 

“T always knew they were humbug,” 
said he, putting the two half-crowns 


which he had taken out to “square” the | 


guard back into his pocket. “Now the 
dodge I mean to patent is to have an 
electric wire from each carriage to the 
floor of the guard’s van. The oor is to 
be a conductor, you know, and so are 
his boots; and then when any fellow 
wants to pull up_he has only to toucha 
button, and wouldn't it be fun to see the 
guard dance !” a 


snind him that, somewhere, | 
tood against his name | 


e | 


nd the boy, ; 


the next station for the defect in’ the 
apparatus and threatened to report him; 
athreat which the good-humonred official 
—who, being used to the ways of certain 
small boys, had judiciously slipped the 
cord from this particular carriage before 
starting--enjoyed almost as much as the 
bottle of lemonade and pork-pie_ with 
which he was invited to regale himscit 
at his leisure. 

At another station, where there was 
halt of tive minutes, Appleby was 
out into the town to procure some articles, 
Percy having a great ambition to initiate 
Jetireys into the mysteries of a grand 
game. 

The train, unfortunately, did not re- 
‘main long enough for the successful 
performance of this errand ; but Pe 


Appleby, breathless and crimson, with 
coat-tails flying, just enter the station as 
the train left the platform. 

On this matter too he threatened to 
report the guard. And when it was dis- 
covered that Appleby had not his ticket 
with him, and was virtually penniless, to 
say nothing of this being his first journey 
on a railway, Percy was very angry in- 
deed, and spent half an hour of the 
journey in writing a violent letter to the 
“Times” on the subject. 

At Rugby he was most anxious to 
inveigle 
show him the school. But the cautious 
| librarian was not to be tempted, and was 
sore put to it to invent a pretext for 
keeping the boy within reach of the 
train. 

The threatened intrusion of a passen- 
jger into their carriage summoned the 

voy to arms in double-quick time. He 
locked the carriage door, and, having 
pulled down the blinds and_piled the 
cushions across the threatened entrance, 
held on like grim death to the window- 
strap, and declared a state of siege. The 
meek traveller, who had already regarded 
with a favourable eye one corner of the 
carriage and deposited his comic paper 
and a Bath bun there as a signal of ap- 
propriation, arriving a moment after the 
warning bell, was surprised to find the 
citadel closely blockaded. 

He requested the guard to admit him; 
which that official essaying to do, foun 
it not so easy as it seemed. His etfort to 
| open the door was met by a stout resist- 
! ance and cries from within of, 

“No you don’t! full up here ! hold on, 
Jeff!” 
| The guard grinned and suggested to 
| the traveller to try elsewhere. 

“No, I insist on going in; my paper 
and a bun are on the seat.” 

The guard tapped at the darkened 
windows with his Tey: and called, “Come 
; now, do you hear?—let go that strap !” 
| ‘Go home to your mother!” called the 
voice within; “come, now, Jeff, hold 
on!” 

The guard summoned a porter, and 
between them the door was wrenched 
open. 

cc Step inside, sir ; right away, there!” 
shouted the guard, and blew the whistle. 

The train had begun to move before 


was still barred by a rampart of four 
cushions piled across the door, above 
which appeared the hostile head of a boy 
presenting a lemonade bottle half drawn 
at the head of the intruder. 


He upbraided the guard severely at ! 


y's | 
| grief at the loss of the packet was amply , 
compensated for by the pleasure of seeing | 


effreys out into the town to; 


the passenger became aware that his way | 


“Ti, guard, help! I shall he killed? 
tered the panic-struck traveller, as le 
struggled with one foot on the board of 
the moving train to get in. 

“Look out, I say, she’s moving.” cried 
the boy ; and instantly the invader ws 
seized by the head and shoulders ani 
dragged across the rampart just in tine 
to prevent his legs being amputated by 
the slamming of the door behind him. 

It was rather an awkward interval ss 
the passenger took breath, and Pery 

slowly restored the cushions to thar 
i peices. 
| mM Awfully sorry,” 
sently ; “it’s all that ass of a guard. | 
| hope you’re not hurt. I mean to repr 
| him when we get to Euston. He's bee 
playing the fool all the way along. lf 
you're hurt we'll prosecute him and stb 
pr ena you for a witness ; it would serv 
vim right. I say, would you like sow: 
lemonade? It’s’ very refreshing whe 
you're hot; and you can_have th 
* Graphic’ too, we've done with it.” 

The passenger made a few observations 
which were not quite relevant to th: 
occasion, and summarily rejected bet! 
, the lemonade and the “ Graphic,” wher- 
upon Percy considered him unworthy ii 
further notice; and, being somewh: 
fatigued by the journey, slept balui; 
till the train reached London. th ok 

A letter did appear in the “Times 
next day, but it was not Percy's, [twas 
from a person who signed himself "4 
Victim,” and described in detail a da 
tardly outrage which had been Rit 
trated on the preceding day on a Felle: 
of the Royal Society in a railway carriac 
on the London and North-Western ka! 
way, whereby the Fellow nearly lost hi- 
life at the hands of an atrocious boy, I 
had subsequently added insult to injur; 
by offering him a bottle of lemonade. 

Percy read this jeremiad with gre« 
interest, and asked Jottreys if he thougk: 
it referred to the “game” they had lw: 
yesterday at Rugby. 

Jettreys replied that if it did not, the 
were certainly some strong points of 
semblance in the twe stories. . 

The Rimbolts’ house in Clarges 5tre“ 
was to Jeffreys’ mind not nearly so che 
ful as Wildtree. The library in it cs 
sisted of a small collection of book 
chiefly political, for Mr. Rimbolt’s use * 
his parliamentary work ; and the dars 
little room allotted to him, with its let 
out on the mews, was dull indeed ect 
| pared with the chamber at W iden. 
from which he could at least see ™ 
mountain, ‘ 

Nor did he by any means enjoy th 
' constant round of entertainments \ 
went on in London, at which he ¥é 
sometimes called upon in a humble wi 
to assist. He had been obliged, in 4 
ference to Mrs. Rimbolt’s broad hints. 
buy a dress-suit, and in this he was & 
pected on occasions to present himself 4 
the end of a grand dinner-party, or ¥h* 
Mr. Rimbolt required his professio# 
attendance. 

For, there being no books to take «"" 
of here, Mr. Rimbolt availed himself et! 
librarian’s services as a private secreti!] 
in some important political business, 4 
found him 60 efficient and willing thath 
proposed to him a considerable incre’ 
in his salary in consideration of his pc 
manently undertaking a good share ® 
his employer's ordinar: correspondenc® 

The chief portion of Jeffreys’ time, how 
ever, still belonged to Percy, and it wasi 


aid that youth, pr 
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decided relief to him that that young 
gentleman scoffed at and eschewed the 
endless hospitalities and entertainments 
with which his mother delighted to fill 
up their life in London. 

“T don’t see the fun of gorging night 
after night, do you, Jeti? A good spread ’s 
all very well now and again, but you get 
sick of it seven nights a week." Makes 
me sleepy. Then all these shows and 
things ! Tive a good inind to get laid up 
again and haveareal good time. There’s 
to be no end of a crowd here to-night— 
everybody. I shall cut it if I can; shan’t 
you 

“Mr. Rimbolt wants me to come into 
the drawing-room after dinner,” said 
Jetireys. 

“All serene! That won't be till nine. 
Come up to Putney and have a row on 
the river this afternoon.” 

Perey was an enthusiastic oarsman, 
and many an afternoon Jeffreys and he, 
fiying from the crowd, had spent on the 
grand old Thames. Jeflreys enjoyed it 
as much as he, and no one, secing the boy 
and his tutor together in their pair-oar, 
would have imagined that the broader o 
the two was that ungainly lout who had 
once been an object of derision in the 
Bolsover, amen slows: 

he party that evening was, as Percy 
predicted, a very large one, and Jeftreys 
had the discomfort of recognising not a 
few of the guests who last autumn had 
helped to make his position so painful. 

They, to do them justice, did not now 

add to his discomfort by recognising him. 
Even the lady who hi ‘iven him that 
half-crown appeared wholly to have for- 
sotten the object of her charity. 
_ What, however, made him most uncom- 
‘ortable was the sight of Mrs. Scarfe, and 
tearing her say to Percy, “Edward is 
-oming on Saturday, Percy ; he is look- 
ng forward with such pleasure to taking 
fou about to see the University sports 
ind the Boat Race. Your dear mamma 
as kindly asked two of his college 
riends to come too, so you will be quite 
merry quartet.” 


Jeffreys had nearly forgotten Scarfe’s | 


xistence of late. He no longer dreaded 


im on his own account, but on Percy’s : 


¢ looked forward to Saturday with dis- 
day. 


He would have liked to know also, asa | 


1ere matter of curiosity, of course, what 
‘aby thought about the promised visit. 
is Own communications with that 
oung lady had not been very frequent 
t late, although they continued friendly. 
ercy’s nonsense gave them both a con- 
derable amount of embarrassment ; for 
Ithough Jeffreys never for a moment 
apposed that Mr. Rinibolt’s niece thought 
wice about him execpt as a persecuted 
ependent and a friend to Percy, to have 
nything else suggested disturbed his 
1y nature and made him feel constrained 
1 her presence. 
“Yen'll have to mind your eye with 
now that Scarfe’s coming,” said 
. that night. “You bet he'll try to 
her. heard his mother flying 
with ma about it, to see how the 
| tes.” 
~eys had given up the formality of 
-+ nding, when Percy launched out on 
Jelicate subject, not to know what 
«3 talking about. 
‘Whatever Scarfe does,” said he, “is 
- ng to me.” 
ot hat! don’t you and Raby hit it off, 


“Hit what off?” 

“T mean, aren’t you dead on her, dow’t 
you know t—spoons, and all that sort of 
thing?” 

“Tam not aware that I entertain feel- 
ings to anybody which could be described 
by any article of cutlery at all.” 

“Weil, all I can say is, when I blowed 
her up for being down on you she blushed 
up no end and cried too. I should like 
to know what you call that if it isn’t | 
spoons ?” 

“T think it would be kinder, Percy, if 
you did not talk to your cousin about 
me; and I fancy she would as soon you 
did not talk about her to me.” 

“Well, that’s rather what I should call 
ashut-up,” said Percy. “It bothers me 
how people that like one another get so 
precious shy of letting the other fellow 

now it. IknowI shan’t. I'll have it 
out at once, before any other chap comes 
and cuts me out.” 

With which valiant determination 
Percy earned Jeffreys’ gratitude by re- 
lapsing into silence. 

e was, however, destined to have the 
uncomfortable topic revived in another 
and more unexpected quarter. 

On the day before Scarfe’s proposed 
visit, Walker accosted him as he was 
going out with the announcement that 
my lady would like to speak with him in 
the morning-room. 

This rare summons never failed to 
wring a groan from the depths of the 
librarian’s spirit, and it did now as he 
proceeded to the torture-chamber. 


The lady was alone and evidently bur- 
dened with the importance of the occa- 
sion. 


“Mr. Jeffreys,” said she, with a tone of 
half conciliation which put up Jeffreys’ 
back far more than her usual severe 
drawl], “kindly take a seat; I wish to 
speak to you.” 

“Tt’s all up with me,” groaned the un- 
happy Jeffreys, inwardly, as he obeyed. 

Mrs. Rimbolt gathered herself together 
and began. 

“T desire to speak to you, Mr. Jeffreys, 
in reference to my niece, Miss Atherton, 
who in her father’s absence is here under 
my protection and parental control.” 

i Jeffreys flushed up ominously. 

“Tt does not please me, Mr. Je effreys, to 
find you, occupying, as you do, the posi- 
tion of a dependent in this house, so far 
forgetting yourself as to consider that 
there is anything in your respective posi- 
tions which justities you in having com- 
munications with Miss Atherton other 
than those of a respectful stranger.” 

Jetireys found himself frivolously 
thinking this elaborate sentence would 
' be an interesting exercise in_ parsing for 
the head class at Galloway House. He 
barely took in that the remarks were 
intended for him at all, and his abstracted 
look apparently disconcerted Mrs. Rim- 
bolt. 

“T must request your attention, Mr. 
Jeffreys,” said she, severely. 

“T beg your pardon. I am all atten- 
tion.” 

“Tam quite willing to suppose,” con- 
tinued she, “ that it is ignorance on your 
| part rather than intentional misconduct 
which has led you into this; but from 
henceforth I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that I shall expect you to remember 
your proper station in this house. Miss 
Atherton, let me tell you, has no need of 
your attentions. You perfectly under- 


stand me, Mr. Jeffreys ? 


Jelizeys bowed, still rather abstract- 
edly. 

“You do not reply to my question, Mr. 
Jeffreys.” 

“T perfectly understand you, madam.” 

“T trust I shall not have to speak to 
you again.” 

“T trust not,” said Jeffreys, with a fer- 
your which startled the lady. 

He left the rooin, outraged, insulted, 
sorely tempted to shake the dust of the 
place once and for all from off his feet. 
The evil temper within hin once more 
asserted itsclf as he flung hiniself into 
his room, slamming the door behind him 
with a force that made the whole house 
vibrate. 

The narrow room was insupportalle, 
It stifled him. He must get out into 
the fresh air or choke. 

On the doorstep he met Mr. Rimbolt 
alighting from his brougham. 

“Oh, Jeffreys, so glad to have caught 
you. Look here. find I must be in 
the House to-night and to-morrow, and 
I intended to go down to Exeter to 
attend that four days’ sale of Lord 
Watertield’s library. I must get you to 
go for me. You have the catalogue we 
went thiough together, with the lots 
marked which I must have. I have put 
an outside price against some, and the 
others must be mine at any price—you 
understand. Stick at nothing. Take 
plenty of money with you for travelling 
and expenses. Do things comfortably, 
ane I will give you ablene cheque for the 
books. Mind, I must have them, if it 
comes to four figures. Go down by the 
Flying Dutchman to-night, and send me 
a telegram at the end of each day to say 
what you have secured.” 

The proposal came opportunely to 
Jetireys. He was in the humour of ac- 
cepting anything for a change ; and this 
carte blanche proposal, and the responsi- 
bility it involved, contained a spice of 
excitement which suited with his present 
mood. 

He went down to Exeter that night, 
trying to think of nothing but Lord 
Waterfield’s books, and to forget all 
about Raby, and Percy, and Mrs. Rim- 
bolt, and Scarfe. 

The last-named hero and his two 
friends duly presented themselves at 
Clarges Street next day. Scarfe was in 
great good-humour with himself; and 
even his antipathies to the world at 
large were decidedly moditied by the 
discovery that Jeffreys was out of town. 

His two friends were of the gay and 
festive order—youths who would have 
liked to he considered fast, but betrayed 
constantly that they did not yet know 
the way how. 

Percy, with his usual facile disposition, 
quickly fell into the ways of the trio, 
and rather enjoyed the luxury of now 
and then getting a rise out of the under- 
grads by showing that he “knew a thing 
or two” himself. 

They spent their first few days to- 
gether in “going it”—that is in seeing 
and doing all they could. urfe's friends 
began shyly, fecling their way both with 
their host and hostess, and with their son. 
But when they saw that Mr. Rimbolt 
was far too engrossed to think of any- 
thing beyond that they should all enjoy 
themselves and do as they liked—when 
they saw that -Mrs. Rimbolt swore by 
Scarfe, and, to use the choice language 
of one of them, “didn’t sit up at any- 
thing as long as the Necktie was in it” 
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cool hand, and, whatever he thought, did 
not let himself be startled by anything, 
these two ingenuous youths plucked up 
heart and “ let out all round.” 

They haunted billiard- saloons, but 
failed to delude any one into the belief 
that they knew one end of a cue from 
another. They went to theatres, where ; 
the last thing they looked at was the | 
stage. They played cards without being : 
quite sure what was the name of the 
game they played. They smoked cigars, i 
which it was well for their juvenile sto- | 
machs were “warranted extra mild ;” and ' 
they drank wine which neither made glad , 
their hearts nor improved their diges- : 
tions ; and they spiced their conversation 
with big words which they did not know | 
the meaning of themselves, and would | 
certainly have never found explained in 
the dictionary. 

Percy, after a few days, got sick of it. 
He had never “gone it” in this style 
before ; and finding out what it meant, 
he didn’t see much fun in it. 


“sport” did not agree with him. He 
had looked forward to seeing a lot of the | 
boat practice on the river, and hearing a 
lot about university sport and life. But 
in this he was disappointed. The “boats” 
were voted a nuisance ; and whenever 
the talk turned on Oxford it was in- 
stantly tabooed as “shop.” Scarfe 
snecred to him in private about these 


—and when they saw that Percy was a 


Late hours | 
and unwholesome food and never-ending | 


two fools, but when with them he “ went 
it” with the rest, and made no protest. 

“ Percy,” said Raby, two or three days 
after this sort of thing had_been goin, 
on, “you look wretchedly pale and Fired. 
Why do you stay out so late every 
night ?” 

“Oh,” said Percy, wearily, “I don’t | 
know. Those fellows want me to go, 
but it’s horrid rot, Raby.” 

“T£ I were you,” said Raby, “I wouldn’t 
‘0. I'd sooner see them put out than | 
ave you like a ghost. What do you do} 

with yourselves?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—we humbug about. 
Nothing very bad.” 

“If it makes you ill and wretched I 
say it is bad, Percy,” said the girl. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Scarfe goes in for 
it, you know.” 

“T don’t care a bit who goes in for it. 
It’s bad.” 

‘You don’t mean to say you think 
Scarfe is a bad lot?” 

“Don’t speak to me of Mr. Scarfe. I 
hate him for this!” 

Percy whistled. 

“Hullo, I say! here’s a go,” he cried. 

then youre really spoons on Jeff after 
all? How awfully glad he'll be when I 
tell him!” 
| “Percy, I shall hate you if you talk 
like that,” said the girl. “I hate any 
one who is not good to you; and it is 
; certainly not good to you to lead you 
_ into folly and perhaps wickedness.” 


This protest had its effect on Percy, 
The next day he struck, and pleaded an 
excuse for accompanying the precious 
trio on an non ation to Windsor, to be 
consummat ya cham fe Supper at 
the “Christopher.” prea 

_They urged him hard, and temptal 
him sorely by the prospect of a row on 
the river and any amount of fun. He 
declined stubbornly. He was fagged and 
not in the humour. Awfully sorry to back 
out and all that, but he couldn’t help it, 
and wanted to save up for the sports and 
boatrace on Friday and Saturday. 

They gave him up as a bad job and 
started without him. 

He watched them go without much 
regret, and then putting on his hat 
walked off towards Paddington to met 
Jeffreys, who was due in about an hour. 

The quiet walk through the streets 
rather revived him ; and the prospect of 
seeing Jefireys again was still mor 
refreshing. 

Of course he knew he should have to 
tell him of his folly, and Jeff would “ss 
on him” in his solemn style. Still, that 
was better than getting his head split 
open with cigars, and having to laugh at 
a lot of trashy jokes. 

Jeffreys was delighted to see him; aud 
the two were leaving Paddington arm-ir: 
arm when Scarfe and_his_ two frients, 
alighting froma cab, suddenly confronted: 
them. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


hae sea was as rough as ever, and the 

symptoms became alarming. The 
barometer fell several millimetres. The 
wind came in violent gusts and then for 
a moment or so failed altogether. Under 
such circunistances a sailing vessel would 
have had two reefs in_her topsails and a 
reef in her foresail. Everything showed 
that the wind was rising in the north- 
west. The storm-glass became much 
troubled and its movements were most 
disquieting. 

At one o'clock in the morning the wind 
came on again with extreme violence. 
Although the aeronef was going right in 
its teeth she was still making progress 
at arate of from twelve to fifteen miles 
an hour. But that was the utmost she 
could do. 

Evidently preparations must be made 
for a cyclone, a very rare occurrence in 
these latitudes. Whether it be called a 
hurricane, as in the Atlantic, a typhoon, 
as in Chinese waters, a simoom, as in 
the Sahara, ora tornado,as on the western 
coast, such a storm is always a gyratory 
one, and most dangerous for any ship 
caught in the current, which increases 
from the circumference to the centre, 
and has only one spot of calm, the middle 
of the vortex. 

Robur knew this. He also knew it 
was best to escape from the cyclone and 
get beyond its zone of attraction by 
ascending to the higher strata. Up to 
then he had always succeeded in doing 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—OVER THE VOLCANO. 


| this, but now he had not an hour, perhaps | 
‘ not a minute, to lose. 

In fact the violence of the wind sensi- 
| bly increased. The crests of the waves 
were swept off as they rose and blown! 
into white dust on the surface of the; 
sea. It was manifest that the cyclone 
was advancing with fearful velocity, 
straight towards the regions of the pole. 

“Higher !” said Robur. 

“Higher it is,” said Tom Turner. 

An extreme, ascensional power was 
communicated to the aeronef, and sheshot 
up slantingly as if she was travelling on 
a plane sloping downwards from the 
south-west. Suddenly the barometer fell 
more than a dozen’ millimetres and the 
Albatross paused in her ascent. 

What was the cause of the stoppage 1 
Evidently she was pulled back by the 
air; some formidable current had 
diminished the resistance to the screws. 
When a steamer travels up stream more 
work is got out of her screw than when 
| the water is running between the blades. 
The recoil is then considerable, and ma; 
perhaps be as great as the current. It 
was thus with the Albatross at this 
moment. 

But Robur was not the man to give in. 
His seventy-four screws, working per- 
fectly together, were driven at their 
; maximum speed. But the aeronef could 
not escape ; the attraction of the cyclone 
was irresistible. During the few mo- 
ments of calm she began to ascend, but 
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the heavy pall soon drew her back, aul 
she sunk like a ship as she founders. | 

Evidently if the violence of the eyes 
went on increasing the Albatross wou 
be but as a straw caught in one of they 
whirlwinds that root up the trees, cart 
off roofs, and blow down walls. 

Robur and Tom could only § k by 
signs. Uncle Prudence and Phil Eva 
clung to the rail and wondered if th 
cyclone was not playing their game! 
destroying the aeronef_and with her th 
inventor, and with the inventor the sett 
of his invention. 

But if the Albatross could not get © 
of the cyclone vertically could she not ¢ 
something else? Could she not gaint! 
centre, where it was comparatively @! 
and where they would have more contr 
over her}? Quite so; but to do this! 
would have to break through the ciret! 
currents which were sweeping her rou! 
withthem. Had she sufficient mechanit 
power to escape through them 4 

Suddenly the upper part of the clo! 
fellin. The vapour condensed in torre! 


of rain. It was two o'clock in the mo! 
ing. The barometer, oscillating ove! 
range of twelve millimetres, had ™ 


fallen to 27.91, and from this sometbi 
should be taken on account of the hel 
of the aeronef above the level of the # 

Strange to say, the cyclone was out 
the zone to which such storms are g@! 
rally restricted, such zone being bount 
by the thirtieth parallel of north ls 


tude and the twenty-sixth parallel of 
south latitude. This may perhaps ex- 
plain why the eddying storm suddenly 
turned into a straight one. But what a 
hurricane! The tempest in Connecticut 
on the 22nd of March, 1882, could only 
have been compared to it, and the speed 
of that was more than three hundred 
miles an hour. 

The Albatross had thus to fly before 
the wind, or rather she had to be left to 
ve driven by the current, from which she 
ould neither mount nor escape. But in 
ollowing this unchanging trajectory she 
vas bearing due south, towards those 
volar regions which Robur had endea- 
oured to avoid. And now he was no 
onger master of her course ; she would 
(0 where the hurricane took her. 

Tom Turner was at the helm, and it re- 
juired all his skill to keep her straight. 
n the first hours of the morning—if we 
an so call the vague tint which began to 
ise over the horizon—the Albatross was 
fteen degrees below Cape Horn ; twelve 
undred miles more and she would cross 
je antarctic circle. Where she was, in 
1is month of July the night lasted nine- 
en hours and a half. The sun’s disk— 
hout warmth, without light—only ap- 
eared above the horizon to disappear 
most immediately. At the pole the 
ight lengthened into one of a hundred 
aud seventy-nine hours. Everything 
1owed that the Albatross was about to 
lunge into an abyss. 

During the day an observation, had it 
‘en possible, would have given 66° 40’ 
uth latitude. The aeronef was within 
urteen hundred miles of the pole. 
Trresistibly was she drawn towards 
is inaccessible corner of the globe, her 
eed eating up, so to speak, her weight, 
though she weighed less than before, 
ring to the flattening of the earth at 
e pole. It seemed as though she could 
ve dispensed altogether with her sus- 
nsory screws. And soon the fury of 
e storm reached such a height that 
bur thought it best to reduce the 
eed of her helices as much as possible, 
as to avoid disaster. And only enough 
ed was given to keep the aeronef 
der control of the rudder. 

{mid these dangers the engineer re- 
ned his imperturbable coolness, and 
crew-obeyed him a8 if their leader's 
ad had entered_into them. Uncle 
ident and Phil Evans had not for a 
ment left the deck; they could re- 
in without being disturbed. The air 
de but slight resistance. The aeronef 

: like an aerostat, which drifts with 

fluid mass in which it is plunged. 

s the domain of the southern pole a 
tinent or an archipelago? Or is it a 
vocrystic sea, whose ice melts not even 
ing the long summer? We know not. 

what we do know is that the southern 

» is colder _than the northern one—a 
nomenon due to the position of the 
h in its orbit during winter in the 
irctic regions. 
uring this day there was nothing to 
w that the storm was abating. It was 
he seventy-fifth meridian to the west 
: the Albatross crossed into the cir- 

olar region, By what meridian 
fi she come’ out—if she ever came 


s she descended more to the south 
length of the day diminished. Before 
‘she would be plunged in that con- 
ous night which is illuminated only 
the rays of the moon or the pale 
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streamers of the aurora. But the moon 
was then new, and the companions of 
Robur might see nothing of the regions 
whose secret has hitherto defied human 


‘absent from dark horizons. Under sueh 
circumstances how could they distinguish 
the shape of the ground, the extent of 
08e. the seas, the position of the islands? 
curiosity. How could they recognise the hydro- 

There was not much incohvenience on | graphic network of the country or the 
board from the cold, for the temperature , orographic configuration, and distinguish 


* 
the Conqueror. 


was not nearly so low as was expected. 
It seemed as though the hurricane was a 
sort of Gulf Stream, carrying a certain 
amount of heat along with it. 

Great was the regret that the whole 
region was in such profound obscurity. 
Even if the moon had been in full glory, 
but few observations could have been 
made. At this season of the year an 
immense curtain of snow, an icy carapace, 
covers up the polar surface. There was 
none of that ice “blink” to be seen, that 
whitish tint of which the reverberation is 


the hills and mountains from the ice- 


| bergs and floes ? 


A little after midnight an aurora illu- 
minated the darkness. With its silver 
fringes and spangles radiating over space, 
it seemed like a huge fan open over half 
the sky. Its farthest electric effluences 
were lost in the Southern Cross, whose 
four bright stars were gleaming over- 
head. The phenomenon was one of in- 
comparable magnificence, and the light 
showed the face of the country as a con- 
fused mass of white. 
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It need not be said that they had ap- : over all. The figures on board stood out bourhood of the magnetic pole, and 


proached so near to the pole that the 
compass was constantly affected, and 
gave no pre 
pursued. Its inclination was such that at 


one time Robur felt certain they were ; 


passing over the magnetie pole dis- 
covered by Sir James Ross. And an hour 
later, in calculating the angle the needle 
made with the vertical, he exclaimed, 

“The South Pole is beneath us!” 

A white exp appeared, bat nothing 
could be seen of what it hid under its 
ice. 

A few minutes afterwards the aurora 
died away. and the point where all the 
world’s meridians cross 
discovered. 


is 


Té Unele Pradent and Vhil Evans | 


wished to bury in the most mysterious 
solitudes the aeronef and all she bore, 
the moment was propitious, Lf they did 
not do so it was doubtless because the 
explosive they required was still denied 
to them. 

The hurricane still raged, and swept 
along with such rapidity that had a 
mountain been met with the aeronef 
would have been dashed to pieces like a 
ship on a lee shore. Not only had the 
power gone to steer her horizontally, but 
the control of her elevation had also 
vanished. 

And it was not unlikely: that mountains 
did exist in these antarctic lands. Any 
instant a shock might happen which 
would destroy the Albatross. Such a 
catastrophe une more probable as 
the wind shift... more to the east after 
they passed the prime meridian. Two 
luminous points then showed themselves 
ahead of the Albatross. These were the 
two volcanoes of the Ross Mountains, 
Erebus and Terror. Was the Albatross 
to be shrivelled up in their flames like a 
gigantic butterfly ? 

‘An hour of intense excitement followed. 


One of the volc:noes, Erebus, seemed to | 


be rushing at the acronef, which could 
not deviate from the bed of the hurri- 
cane. The cloud of flame grew as they 
neared it. A network of fire barred 
their road. A brilliant light shone round 


se indication of the course . 


still to be} 


in the bricht 


another world. “Motionles 


» Without a 


terrible moment when the furnace would 
wrap them in its fires, 
3ut the storm that bore the Albatross 


light as if come from, would have to wait till the sun show 
. | out under convenient conditions for «l- 
sound or a gesture, they waited for the , servation. 


Unfortunately, heavy clouds 
covered the sky all that day and the sun 
did not appear. 

This was a disappointment wor 


saved them from such a fearful fate. The | keenly felt as both propelling screws lid 


tlunes of Erebus were blown down by | sustained damage during the tempt. 


the hurricane as it passed, and the Alba- 
tross flew over unhurt. She swept 
through a hail of ejected material, which 

‘ ‘ly kept at bay by the 
of the suspensory 
screws, and harmlessly passed over the 
. crater while it was in full eruption. 

An hour afterwards the horizon hid 
| from their view the two colossal torches 
which light the confines of the world 
during the long polar night. 

At two o'clock in the morning Balleny 
Island was sighted on the coast of Dis- 
‘covery Land, though it could not be 

recognised owing to its being bound to 
the mainland by a cement of ice. 

And the Albatross emerged from the 
polar circle on the hundred and seventy- 
‘fifth meridian, The hurricane had car. 
ried her over the icebergs and_ icetloe: 


against which she was in danger of being | 


ij dashed a hundred times or more. She 
{was not in the hands of the helmsman, 
! but in the hand of God—and God is a 
| good pilot. 

, ‘The aeronef sped along to the north, 
;and at the sixtieth parallel_the storm 
showed signs of dying away. Its violence 
‘ sensibly diminished. The Albatross be- 
gan to come under control again. And, 
what was a great comfort, had again 
; entered the lighted regions of the globe ; 
{and the day reappeared about eight 
‘ o'clock in the morning. 

| Robur had been carried by the storm 
{into the Pacific over the polar region, 
accomplishing four thousand three hun- 
| dred and fifty miles in nineteen hours, or 
about three miles a minute, a speed 
almost double that which the Albatross 
was equal to with her propellers under 
ordinary circumstances. But he did not 


know where he then was owing to the 
disturbance of the needle in the neigh- 


“passed over the antipodes of Paris ws 


Robur, much disconcerted at this acd 
dent, could only advance at a moderte 
speed during this day, and- when ke 


ouly going about eighteen miles an 

t was necessary not to aggravate t) 
damage to the screws, for if the propéil-s 
were rendered useless the situation ot 
the aeronef above the vast seas of th 
Pacitic would be a very awkward om. 
And the engineer began to consider if hr 
could not ettect his repairs on the spt. 
so as to make sure of continuing lL: 
voyage. 

n the morning of the 27th of Jul: 
about seven o'clock, land was sighted v 
the north, It was soon seen to be x 
island. But which island was it of t« 
thousands that dot the Pacific? He 
ever, Robur decided to stop at it with 
landing. He thought that he could 
damages during the day and start in 
evening. 

The wind had died away complet 
and this was a favourable circum: 
for the maneuvre he desired to 
At least, if she did not remain stati 
the Albatross would not be carr 
knew not where, 

A cable one hundred and fifty feet | 
with an anchor at the end was dro 
overboard. When the aeronef reac 
the coast of the island the anchor dr 
up the first few rocks and then got tr: 
fixed between two large blocks. 7 
cable then stretched to full lew 
under the influence of the suspen 
screws, and the Albatross remained & 
tionless, riding like a ship in a roads” 

It was the first time she had | 
fastened to the earth since she left PE. 
delphia. 


(To be continued.) 


ETWEEN the clippers and the steam liners | proved so useful that the captain fired away 


¥ | 


we have the connecting link in the! all his coal, and the engine was so muc! 


OUR MERCHANT NAVY. 
(Sedthe Coloured Plate of Monthly Part.) 
PART II. 


now missing link, whose nearest cong 
is only to be found in the weak-pewe 


General Williams, an ‘auxiliary screw,” in| dead weight for the rest of the voyage. The | heavily-sparred smaller craft of the X 
farce did not last long; it soon became evi-! Navy. 


which the screw was, as in all such cases, to 
be used only on special occasions. As hap- 
pened with all the craft so titted, “the 


dent that the engine was the best part of the 


At the extreme left of the plate we! 


ship, and so the sails grew smaller and | the section of the Grimsby fish-carrier Ts! 
special occasions” were numerous, or rather | smaller into their present proportions. The , of 70 tons register, 95ft. long and 201. 
at the first calm or headwind the screw | General Williams is in fact a type of a, wide. She was built in 1883, the yeare 
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Fisheries Exhibition, and is now one of many 
boats engaged in that very useful oceupa- 
tion of bringing the fish from the sea to the 
table with as little delay as possible. Next 
to her, contrasting well with the old type of 
collier brig shown in the Brotherly Love, 
is the well-known serew Gracie, built at 
Hartlepool in 1879. She is 261ft. long and 
32tt. bad. She is of $94 tons register, but 
when atloat does not look so large. Her 
argo space is very great, and being a well- 
shaped and finished vessel, this apparent 
smallness is accounted for. 

By her side and apparently able to swallow 
her ix the huge Merton Hall, 400ft. long and 
42it. wide, built at Dundee in 1881; and be- 
tween her and the Great Eastern is the Lon- 
don and New York liner Persian Monarch, 
360ft. long and 43ft. wide, built at Dumbar- 
ton in 1880. These two vessels, with the 
Urient, may be taken as excellent types of 
our present mercantile navy. 

The Merton Hall, though the largest ship 
on the plate except the Great Eastern, is not 
the largest afloat. That honour is at present 
held by the Anchor Company’s City of 
Rome, which is 560ft. 2in. long, 52ft. 3in. 
wide, and 37ft. deep in hold ; she was built at 
Barrow in 1881, and is of S,144 tons gross. 
Next to her among well-known ships come 
the crack Cunarders Etruria and Umbria, 
each S50lft. Gin. long, 57ft. 2in. broad, and 


38ft. 2in. in depth of hold, measuring out to, 


7,718 tons gross. The Etruria holds the 
record for the quickest run on the New York 
service. The Arawa, belonging to Shaw, 
Savill, and Co., which at present holds the 
record for the New Zealand service, is also a 
very large ship, being 439ft. Gin. long, 46ft. 
3in. wide, and 38ft. 9in. decp for cargo pur- 
poses. The Cunarders were built by John 
Elder and Co., of Govan, in 1884, the Arawa 
was built by Denny Brothers, of Dumbarton, 
in the same year. We give all the figures, as 
such particulars are continually being asked 


for by our readers, and an article such as ! 


this always gives rise toa plentiful crop of 
queries, “We may say they are all taken 
rom Lloyd’s Register, and are official. 

In preparing some months ago for the 
expected war with Russia it will be remem- | 
jered that the Admiralty chartered certain | 
merchant steamers for enployment as naval 
ernisers, Those for which the contracts were 
ioned were sixteen in number, and we here- 
with give the list and the terms under which 
each was secured. 


Freight per Ton 
per Month, 


Gross, _- esa 

Name of Cruiser. | Ton. | Owner | Govt. 
nage, | finding | paying 

| | Crew. | Crew. 
jes £3. a. 
America. ‘12 015 0 
oregon i132 016 0 
Vinbria ;12 015 0 
Arona 12 012 6 
Ainska, j12 015 0 
Rusetta ... {12 £3000a, 
{ | month 
Messilia.. se ee eee...1 4903 | £70000 | £50000 
| | month | month 
Srila. ee ot $12 6/015 0 
tlenogle ie 1 2 6 | £30000 
| | mouth 

Tembroke Castle ..) 2936 ' 017 6 — 
Lasi taeee wack Bxs2 | 1 2 6 | £30008 
| ‘month 
Moor eee | Bass fet oo}ors 
Mexican. i 4053 | 1 0 0] 012 0 
Coptic .. 443 | 12 6] 015 0 
Pritannia .. 419 | 12 6] 015 0 
turling Castle... 4916 | 160) 015 0 


These boats may be taken as ail in the 
irst flight of our merchant navy; some of 
them, such as the America, Oregon—since 
mt—Alaska, and Stirling 
che fastest ships afloat, and 
iny warship yet launched. 

It seems trance that the first screw Cu- 
narder, the Kussia, was only launched in 1862, 


could steam round 


Castle were quite | 


and that up to then paddle steamers, such as 
the Persia, were carrying the mails to Ame- 
tie. ‘The Cunard company was, however, 
about the last to hold to the wheels. The 
first serew Inman liner, the City ot Glasgow, 
had appeared in 1850. Times have changed 
considerably since then in every sense, and 
days have been knocked off the passaze most 
ruthlessly ; the fortnight has shrank into less 
than a week,and we are now promised to 
get to New York in five days. 

Some of the performances of the transatlan. 
tic boats are worth a passing note. In 1369 
the City of Paris took the Duke of Connaught 
from Cork to Halifax in 6 days 21 hours. 
He went to church at ()ueenstown on Sun- 
day morning and embarked at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and he landed at Halifax at 
half-past ten on the following Sunday and 
attended morning church. Of course the 
road is not so long as that to New York, but 
when crossing the Atlantic is spoken of this 
performance of the City of Paris is worth 
remembering. 

The White Star line has no “racers,” 
but it has long been famous for the speed 
and regularity of its passages. Of one ot the 
boats, the Germanic, we have recently given 
an illustration, in which she is shown as 
taking in the mail at Sandy Hook in ronghish 
weather, The crate with the bags in is seen 
in mid-air, The Germanic cost £200,000, 
and, like her sister ship the Britannic, has 
made some remarkably quick runs. It was 


; the White Star line that introduced the now 


prevalent fashion of having the first-class ac- 
coummodation forward of the engines as shown 
in our section of the Orient. 

The first greyhound of the Atlantic was the 
Arizona, of the Guion line, whose records 
were soon eclipsed by the Alaska, of the 
same line. The Alaska has done the out- 
ward passage in 6 days 21 hours 41 minutes, 
and the homeward voyage in 6 days 18 hours 
37 minutes. 

The Oregon came on tlie scene to heat 
the Alaska, and with her came the brig- 
izved America, one of the most graceful 
steamers afloat. In the great race home 
between the Oregon and the America the 
Orezon won, the winner's time being 6 days 
12 hours 17 minutes. The Oregon and 
America soon met with worthy competitors 
in the Etruria and Umbria, and thexe vess 
are now the speediest on the Atlantic track. 

These ships have not to carry anythi 
like the coal of the Australian and New 
Zealand traders, which are considered by 
many to be the cream of our merchant fleet. 
The fastest of the boats that go round the 
world are the New Zealand mailships with 
the unconth-looking names. 

For the nomenclature there is, of course, 
a reason, There is more in a name than 
is generally thought. Ju-t as a racchorse’s 
name almost invariably gives some hint as 
to his pedigree, so the name of a ship is 
generally sutticient to indicate her owners. 
All the great lines name their vessels on 
some system. There is, for instance, the 
Loch line of clippers, belonving to Messrs. 
Aitken, Lilburn, and Co., of Liverpool, in 
which all the ships are ‘ Loch” something 
or other. There is the Canada‘ Shippin; 
Company’s line, in which all the ships 
are Lake” something; there is Hay and 
Sons’ line, all ‘‘ Strath” something ; there 
is White, Crawford, and Rowat’s line, all 
“Port” something; there is the Greenock 
Company's line, all ‘Gulf of” something ; 


> 


there are the Inman and Smith’s lines, all 


tity of” something ; there is Corry of Rel- 
fast’s line, all ‘Star of ” something ; there is 
the Eastern Steamship line, all ‘* Duke of” 
something; and there is Craig’s Glasgow line, 
all ‘County of” something. Then there is 
McGregor’s ‘* Glen” line, famous in the story 
of present-day tea-racing, chietly through its 
“Glenogle ;” and there is another jrreat Ori- 
ental trading line,Cayzer Irvine's, all Clans.” 
There is one Liverpool line, Gillison’s, whose 
vessels are all ‘‘ Drums.” The Clyde Ship- 


ping Company owns eleven “ Flying * some- 


things — “Flying Seotchman,”“™ Flyiag 
Dutchman,” “ Flying Sportsman,” ete. The 


British shipowners of Liverpool name all 
their vessels “ British” something ; and tho 
Rankin line of the same port has quite 
collection. of saints, from ‘ Saint Alban ‘ 
downwards, 

Sometimes the system ix not dependent_on 
the prefix, but on the classification, For 
instance, the Booth line of Liverpool confines 
itself to saints, but merely takes the name 
without the prefix, such as‘ Augustine.” 
The Ocean Company has a sort of monopoly 
of ancient heroes figurin: in Homer, ‘The 
Bird line is all birds. The Royal Mail Com- 
pany names its score of mail steamers after 
rivers, such as ‘‘ Don,” “‘Trent,” ete. The 
National line takes the countries, such as 
“ Egypt,” ‘ France,” ete. The State line, 
better known as the ‘“Jampot” line, from 
the keystone on the funnel, ix gradually going 
through all the States of the Union, much in 
the sume way as the Great Western line from 
Bristol is possessing itself, of the counties of 
England. 

Some owners are known by their end- 
ings. There is the Shire line, for instance, 
all “shires ;” there is the easily remember- 
able Allan line, which is all ‘ans ”—* Pari- 
sian,” “ Sarmatian,” and so on; there is the 
White Star line, all ‘ics "—‘‘ Britannic,” 
** Tonic,” and so forth; there is the Anchor 
line, all ‘‘ias ”’--with a few exceptions—such 
as ‘ Furnessia,” ‘¢ Anchoria,” ete.; there is 
the Royal Exchange Company, with cleven 
** Monarchs,” such as ‘Persian Monareh,” 
apes pian Monarch ;” there is the Hall line, 
all “Halls;” there is Currie’s line, atl 
“ Castles "—“Grantully Castle,” “‘ Dunrobin 
Castle,” trading to the Cape; and there ix 
Skinner, of Glasgow, with another ‘ Castle” 
line, trading to China. It was to this line 
that the “Stirling Castle” belonged when 
she made her famous passaye home from 
Hankow, in 1883, when she did the distance 
in 29 days 2 hours steaminy time, averagin:y, 
close on four hundred knots a day. One of 
her passengers left her at Suez, and came 
home hy the overland route, reaching London 
from Shanghai in 26 days 15 hours, ‘This run 


of the Stirling Castle is noteworthy as 
being the quickest ever known in long dis- 
tance naviyation, for though the average over 


the whole voyage was sixteen knots an hour, 
yet there were times when she made nineteen 
<nots, or the speed of her trial trip. 

But we must return to our terminations. 
There is one line, Milburn's, of Newcastle, 
all ‘‘dales;” there is Hine’s Maryport line, 
all “holmes ;” and there are Johnston’s, of 
Liverpool, all ‘‘ mores ;” Fisher and Sprott’s, 
all ‘*meres,” and Fernie’s, all ‘* menes,” 
such as ‘Cleomene,” ‘ Melpomene,” ete., 
and not connected with the handwriting on 
the wall. 

Sometimes the initial is considered sufti- 
cient. And then we have systems such as 
that of the Atlas Company, wherein all the 
names begin with A; or that of Cardiff 
Cory’s and the Ison) Company's, in 
which they all begin with I; or Hudson’s, of 
Hartlepool, in which all begin with H ; or 
Stephens and Mawson’s, of Liverpool, in 
which all begin with R. 

Sometimes the name is chosen from the 
country to which the vessel trades. Ships 
bearing such names as ‘‘ Merkara,” ‘‘ Khan- 
dalla,” ‘“‘ Rajpootana,” ‘‘ Nowshera,” would 
be very much at sea if not bound to or from 
India; and the ‘‘ Tongariro,” ‘* Ruapehu,” 
“Waitangi,” ““Opawa,” ete., ought assuredly 
to belong toa New Zealand shipping company. 

The fleets managed by the larger companies 
represent an immense amount of wealth. The 
British India Company, for instance, the 
owners of the before-mentioned Merkara, e 
own 69 steamers ; the New Zealand Shippi 
Company have 5 of the most famous steamers 
afloat, and 18 splendid clippers, all with 
alarming-looking names, singularly melo- 
dious once you now the trick. The Allan 
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Tine has 39 steamers; the Australasian Steam | and Co., of Hull, have 62 steamers; and the pany, having its vessels valued at £2,620,000, 
Navigation Company has 30 steamers; Bailey, | Peninsular and Oriental Company has 51 | while those of the British India Company 


of Hull, has 28 steamers; Bates, of Liver- | steamers. are set down at £2,500,000, the same value 


The old Scotia. i. 


that is placed on the fleet of the Anchor line 
Taking the twenty leading passenger line 
together we have over four hundred fint 


po! has 18 clippers ; the Cunard Company | Of course the numbers give no accurate 
has 31 steamers; Currie and Co. have 54 | test of the value, for one large steamer may 
steamers; the General Steam Navigation | be worth a fleet of small ones. In aggregate 


Port Said. 


Company has 61 steamers; the Anchor Com. | tonnage, which is the truest test of average 
pany has 40 steamers ; Shaw, Savill, and Co, | size, the British India Company comes first ; 
ave 2 steamers and 29 clippers; Wilson | then comes the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 


class vessels, valued at over twenty-three 
and a half millions of money. 
(THE END.) 
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[ 4M the last surviving witness who 
appeared at the trial, and unless I 
‘educe to writing what I happen to know, 
here will be no record of the true parti- 
ulars left after my death. 
In the town of Betminster, and round 
bout it for many a good English mile, 
am known as Dame Roundwood. I 
ave never been married, and, at my pre- 
ont age, I never shall be. My one living 
‘lative, at the past time of which I now 
Tite, was my sister—married to a man 
imed Morcom. He was settled in France, 
3a breeder of horses. Now and then 
: crossed over to England on his busi- 
’ss, and went back again. 
I took such a, dislike to Morcom that I 
fused to be present at the wedding. 
lis led, of course, to a quarrel. Nephews 
d nieces, if there had been any, might 
thaps have reconciled me with my 
ter. As it was, wenever wrote to each 
aer after she went to France with her 
sband. And I never saw her again 
til she lay on her deathbed. So much 
out myself, to begin with. 
-ircumstances, which it is neither need- 
nor pleasant to dwell on in this place, 
asioned the loss of my income, while I 
3 still in the prime of my life. I had 
choice but to make the best of a bad 
gain, and to earn my bread by going 
to service. 7 
faving provided myself with good re- 
mendations, I applied for the vacant 
ze of housekeeper to Farmer Fairwea- 
r. I had heard of him as a well-to-do 
bachelor, cultivating his land nigh on 
miles in a northerly direction beyond 
minster. But I positively declare that 
ad never been in his house, or ex- 
nged a word with him, on the day 


n I set forth for the farm. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


TL—FARMER FAIRWEATHER. 


The door was opened to me by a nice 
; little girl. I noticed that her manners 
; were pretty, and her voice was a remark- 
ably strong one for her age. She had, I 
| may also mention, the finest blue eyes I 
‘ever saw in any young creature's face. 
! When she looked at you, there was just a 
cast, as they cal] it, in her left eye, barely 
‘noticeable, and not a deformity in any 
: sense of the word. The one drawback 
| that I could find in this otherwise pleas- 
j ing young person was that she had rather 
| 'asullen look, and that she seemed to be 
depressed in her spirits. 

But, like most people, the girl was 
ready enough to talk about herself. I 
found that her name was Dina Coomb, 
and that she had lost both her parents. 
Farmer Fairweather was her guardian, 
as well as her uncle, and held a fortune 
of ten thousand pounds ready and wait- 
ing for her when she came of age. 

What would become of the money if 
she died in her youth, was more than 
Dina could tell me. Her mother’s time- 
piece had been already given to her, by 
directions in her mother’s will. It looked 
of great value to my eyes, and it flattered 
her vanity to see how I admired her 
grand gold watch. 

“T hope you are coming to stay here,” 
she said to me. 

This seemed, as I thought, rather a 
sudden fancy to take to a stranger. 
“Why do you want me to stay with you ?” 
T asked. 

And she hung her head, and had nothing 
to say. The farmer came in from his 
fields, and I entered on my business with 
him. At the same time I noticed, with 
soms surprise, that Dina slipped out of 
the room by one door when her uncle 
came in by the other. 

He was pleased with my recommenda- 
tions, and he civilly offered me sufficient 
wages. Moreover, he was still fair to look 
upon, and not (as some farmers are) 
slovenly in his dress. So far from being 
an enemy to this miserable man, as has 
been falsely asserted, I gladly engaged 
to take my place at the farm on the next 
day at twelve o'clock, noon. 

A friendly neighbour at Betminster, 
one Master Gouch, gave me a cast in his 
gig. We arrived true to the appointed 
time. While Master Gouch waited to 
bring my box after me, I opened the gar- 
den gate and rang the bell at the door. 
There was no answer. I had just rung 
once more, when I heard a scream in the 
house. These were the words that fol- 
lowed the scream, in a voice which I 
recognised as the voice of Dina Coomb: 


THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
DISCOVERED IN RECORDS OF OLD TRIALS. 


“Oh, uncle, don’t kill me!” 

I was too frightened to know what to 
do. Master Gouch, having heard that 
dreadful cry as I did, jumped out of the 
gig and tried the door. It was not fast- 
ened inside. Just as he was stepping 
over the threshold, the farmer bounced 
out of a room that opened into the pas- 
sage, and asked what he did there. 

My good neighbour answered, “ Here, 
sir, is Dame Roundwood, come to your 
house by your own appointment.” 

Thereupon Farmer Fairweather said 
he had changed his mind, and meant to 
do without a housekeeper. He spoke in 
an angry manner, and he took the door 
in his hand, as if he meant to shut us out. 
But before he could do this, we heard a 
moaning in the room that he had just 
come out of. Says my neighbour, 

“There’s somebody hurt, I’m afraid.” 

Says I, “Is it your niece, sir?” 

The farmer slammed the door in our 
faces, and then locked it against us. 
There was no help for it after this but to 
go back to Betminster. 

Master Gouch, a cautious man in all 
things, recommended that we should wait 
awhile before we spoke of what had hap- 
pened, on the chance of receiving an ex- 
planation and apology from the farmer 
when he recovered his temper. I agreed 
to this. But there! I am a woman, and 
I did take a lady (a particular friend of 
mine) into my confidence. The next day 
it was all over the town. Inquiries were 
made ; some of the labourers on the farm 
said strange things; the mayor and al- 
dermen heard of what was going on. 
When I next saw Farmer Fairweather 
he was charged with the murder of his 
niece, and I was called, along with Master 
Gouch and the labourers, as witness 
against him. 

The ins and outs of the law are alto- 
gether beyond me. I can only report 


-that Dina Coomb was certainly missing, 


and this, taken with what Master Gouch 
and I had heard and seen, was (as the 
lawyers said) the case against the farmer. 
His defence was that Dina was a bad girl. 
He found it necessary, standing towards 
her in the place of her father, to correct 
his niece with a leather strap from time 
to time ; and we upset his temper by try- 
ing to get into his house when strangers 
were not welcome, and might misinter- 
pret his actions. As for the disappear- 
ance of Dina, he could only conclude that 
she had run away, and where she had 
gone to was more than he had been able 
to discover. 


To this the law answered, “ You have 
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friends to help you, and you are rich|the same height as Dina, and had the 
blue 
But I stuck fast to | 
her here to prove what you have said. | the differences that I had noticed—and 
We will give you reasonable time. Make | they said I turned the scale against the 


enough to pay the expense of a strict 
search. Find Dina Coom)h, and produce 


the best use of it.” 

Ten days passed, and we, the witnesses, 
were summoned in. How it came out 
T don't know. Everybody in Betininster 
was talking of it; Farner Fairweather’s 
niece had been found. 

The girl told her story, and the people 
who had discovered her toid their story. 
It was all plain and straightforward, and 
T had just begun to wonder what [was 
wanted for, when up got the lawyer who 
had the farmer's interests in charge, and 
asked that the witnesses might be ordered 
to leave the court. We were turned out 
under care of an usher ; and we were sent 
for as the authorities wanted us, to speak 
to the identity of Dina, one at a time. 


The parson of Farmer Fairweather's | 


parish church was the first witness called. 
Then came the turn of the labourers. I 
was sent for last. 

When I had been sworn, and when the 
girl and I were, for the first time, set 
close together face to face, a most extra- 


ordinary interest seemed to be felt in my : 
How I first came to be in! 
Dina’s company, and how long a time’ 
passed while I was talking with her, were | 


evidence. 


questions which I answered as I had 
answered them once already, ten days 
since, 

When a voice warned me to be careful | 
and to take my time, and another voice | 
said, “Is that Dina Coomb?” I was too 
much excited—I may even say, too much 
frightened—to turn my head and see who 
was speaking to me. ‘The longer I looked 
at the girl, the more certain I felt that I 
was not looking at Dina. 

What could Ido? Asan honest woman | 
giving evidence on her oath I was bound, ; 
come what might of it, to tell the truth. ' 


To the voice which had asked me if that ) 


was Dina Coomb, I answered positively, ; 


“No” ' 


; same complexion and the same fine 
colour in her eyes. 


prisoner. 
As [ afterwards discovered, we wit- 
‘nesses, 
declared that the girl was Dina. 


times at his school, suid exactly w 1 
chad said. Other competent witne 


; were sought for and found the next di 
j F , 
| peated again and again. 


sold their child for purposes of deception 
“were discovered, and were afterwards 
: punished, along with the people who had 
‘ paid the money. 

| Driven to the wall, the prisoner owned 
‘that he had failed to find his runaway 
niece ; and that, in terror of being con- 
demned to die on the scattold for murder, 
ihe had made this desperate attempt to 


law. His confession availed him nothing ; 
his solemn assertion of innocence availed 
{him nothing. Farmer Fairweather was 
hanged,* 

With the passing away of time the 
memory of things passes away too. I 
was beginning to be an old woman, and 
| the trial was only remembered by elderly 
| people like myself, when I got a letter 
' relating to my sister. It was written for 
her by the English consul at the French 
town in which she lived. He informed 
me that she had been a widow for some 


stantly to her bedside if I wished to see 
her again before she died. 

I was just in time to find her living. 
She was past speaking to me, but, thank 
God, she understood what I meant when 
Ik 
Towards evening the poor soul passed 
away quietly, with her head resting on 
my breast. 

The consul had written down what she 


had not been agreed. The labourers 
The 
, parson, who had seen Dina hundreds of 
s beating. 
.! worthy man would have put her under 
‘Their testimony was our testimony re- | 
Later still, the ' 
abominable father and mother who had ' 


get himself acquitted by deceiving the | 


years past; and he summoned me in- ! 


d her, and asked her to forgive me. ! 


My reasons, when given, were two inj wanted to say to me. I leave the per- | 


number. First, both this girl’s eyes were | sons who may read this to.judge what 
as straight as straight could be—not so: my feelings were when I discovered that 
much as the vestige of a cast could I see: my sister’s husband was the wretch who 
in her left eye. Secondly, she was fatter | 
than Dina in the face, and fatter in! 
the neck and arms, and rounder in the ; 
shoulders. 
put the question to me, that she was of | 

{ 


* This terrible miscarriace of justice happened 
before the time when trials were reported in the 
| newspapers, and led to one yaluable result: Since 
I owned, when the lawyer | that time it’has been a first and foremost condition of 
| @ trial for murder that the body of the slain person 
shall have been discovered and identified.—W. C. 


| had assisted the escape of Dina Coot 


{and who had thus been the means of 
condemning an innocent man to deat) 
on the scatiold. 

On one of those visits on business to 
England of which I have already spoken 
he had met a little girl sitting under a 
hedge at the side of the high road, lost, 
: footsore, and frightened, and had spoken 

to her. She owned that she he 
, away from home after a most se 
She showed the marks. 


ve 
A 


the protection of the nearest magistrate. 

My rascally brother-in-law noticed her 
valuable watch, and, suspecting that she 
might be connected with wealthy peop. 
he encouraged her to talk. When le 
was well assured of her expectations, aud 
of the use to which he might put them 
in her friendless situation, he offered t+ 
adopt her, and he took her away with 
i him to France. 

; My sister, having no child of hero 
_ took a liking to Dina, and readily belic 
' what her husband chose to tell her. Tur 
, three years the girl lived with them. She 
cared little for the good women who was 
‘always kind to her, but she was mos 
{ unreasonably fond of the villain who hid 
‘ kidnapped her. 
| After his death this runaway creatur: 
; —then aged tifteen—was missing 
| She left a farewell letter to my sis 
saying that she had found another friew!: 
and from that time forth nothing nor 
had been heard of her, for years on ye 
This had weighed on my sister's n 
i and this was what she had wanted toi 
me on her deathbed. Knowing not! 
(of the trial, she was aware thet | 
i belonged to the neighbourhood of lt- 
| minster, and she thought in her ignorin” 
| that I might communicate with D 
| friends, if such persons existed. 

On my return to England I thought : 
a duty to show to the Mayor of 
minster what the consul had w 
from my sister’s dictation. He r 
j and heard what I had to tell him. 
he reckoned up the years that had p: 
| Says he, “The girl must be of age by th 
time ; I shall cause inquiries to be ma: 
in London.” 

In a week more we did hear of Div 
Coomb. She had returned to her ow 
country, with a French husband at |i! 
heels, had proved her claim, and had gv 
her money. 


Tag 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


By Rey. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 


Author of “ The Spectre of Hawthorn Glen,” “ Cacus and Hercidea,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


Alpe food we got at Highfield House was | as boys ever get it at school. But some- 
F wholesome in quality and unstinted | times we were fastidious, and such con- 
in quantity, and no doubt ag appetising | duct invariably vexed the soul of Miss 


Porchester, the comptroller-general of tt 
commissariat. 


That good lady could not perfor 
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express her opinion of our behaviour 
openly before the assembled multitude, 
since women’s rights did not at that day 
countenance public speaking ; but she 
could enlist the services of a powerful 
orator, than whom none more competent. 
existed to move the hearts of the British 
youth. Miss Porchester availed herself 
of this privilege rather oftener than was 
agreeable to our notions of the fitness of 
things. Whether it was that portions of 
edible meat were relegated to the margins 
of plates, instead of descending like 

Horace’s guinea-fowl into the region 

specially intended ; or whether it was 
that a piece of bread-and-butter was 
found upon tho floor, or a fragment of 
soft cheese was seen to have impinged 
like a snowball upon the wall; or whe- 

ther it was that the jamless end of a 

roly-poly pudding was tound inserted in 

the spout of the garden pump—it mat- 
tered not what might be the particular 
form assumed by these transgressions of 
domestic laws—should Miss 
eagle eye take cognisance of such delin- 
uencies, as sure as her name was Rachel, 
she would speak to her brother on the 
subject ; and as sure as his name was 

John, he would let us know that the 

matter had been referred to his arbitra- 

tion. 

Now, on this particular morning, the 

10th of February, some of us had thought 
tit to give our noses an additional turn 
upwards when brought to bear upon the 
cocoa supplied us at breakfast. I cannot 
exactly recall the reason. Possibly that 
beverage was weak, or smoked, or too 
sweet, or too bitter ; very possibly it was 
no worse than at other times — not 
that it was ever bad—at any rate I 
remember that the first class received it 
as usual, without any token of disgust. 
The first class sat exalted on the dais, 
at the same level as the masters. It was 
a serious matter for them to take um- 
hrage at the food. The Doctor had 
a way of smothering them with indigna- 
tion if ever they so acted, which was 
culated to impair their digestion. So 
y seldom made a bolder venture than 
io request the removal of an obnoxious 
«zg. No,it was the tall and burly young 
tleman, Charley Crieff, who sat at the 
head of the second table, who décided 
with his dear soul that the cocoa was to 
le boyeotted. So when it came round, 
he took his cup and smelt the contents ; 
and daintily raising it to his lips, sipped 
shout as much as might moisten a gnat’s 
wing. Then he contracted his eyebrows 
and turned his lips inside out, and drew 
wn the corners of his mouth, and eye- 
his near neighbour askance he whis- 
d audibly the word “muck,” and 
pushed his cup as far towards the edge of 
‘he table as was consistent with the laws 
t stable equilibrium. 

Such a hint was sufficient. His neigh- 
our—a small pink-eyed rabbit of a boy, 
sith whitish hair and sallow face, who 
ung upon the skirts of his more robust 
ompanion and trembled at his slightest 
od—indignantly waved the tray from 
im. The servant proceeded on her 
curse, but met with small encourage- 
1ent from the third, fourth, and fifth boys 
t the table. The sixth boy, who had 
+en en; S: with a book and was 
hort-sighted, had not noticed the order 
f affairs, and stretched forth his hand to 
ike his morning drink. The servant 
-warded him with a smile, but the five 
utecedent boys scowled at him and 


orchester’s | 


manifested their disapproval in a manner 
that admitted of no misunderstanding. 
Then the outstretched hand was quickly 
drawn back, as though a rattlesnake had 
popped its head out of the cup. The 
owner cast a glance to the right, and saw 
in a moment Row the wind blew—arlitrio 
popularis aurw—and so he munched his 
$read-and-butter without anything to 
wash it down. Thus the cocoa was igno- 
miniously rejected by the second table. 

There can hardly be a school in Eng- 
land which does not sometimes experience 
such an expression of dictatorial influ- 
ence. It is not always the leader of the 
flock which goes first through the gap, to 
be followed blindly by the rest. The stu- 
pidest old sheep, if pushing enough, may 
urge her way through the mob and get 
first to the hole in the hedge, and the 
Test ask no questions, but scuttle after 
er. 

Honour to the boy who under such 
pressure has the strength of will and 
moral courage to brave the brunt of 
popular feeling, and dare to be singular 

cause he sees no good reason to act 
otherwise! For the credit of the second 
class let me say that there was one such 
boy—the very end boy at the table—a 
small boy with straight black hair and 
dark flashing eyes, and a well-cut mouth 
on which the word “firmness” was as 
clearly written as if the letters had been 
chiselled. Susan had hurried on_her 
thankless tour along the last half of the 
table, and was going to pass him un- 
noticed, but her course was arrested. 1 
give the boy’s true name—Richard Hinde 
—out of profound respect, and I hope 
this tribute of admiration may meet his 
notice. Dick Hinde, who had_ been 
watching the progress of the female 
Ganymede, called out with unfaltering 
voice, “Here, give me some cocoa, 
please.” And when a hum of indignant 
remonstrance arose from the rest of the 
table, he met it with a look of scornful 
defiance, and securing a cup took a 
copious draught. Hinde would make a 
hero of Rorke’s Drift. 

The circumstance recounted by Susan 
in the servants’ hall found entrance to 
Miss Porchester’s ear through the .cook, 
and Miss Porchester made a formal com- 
plaint upon the proceeding to Dr. Por- 
chester. The second class happened to 
come to him in the course of the morning, 
and he spoke to them warmly about it, 
and informed them that since they had no 
appetite for wholesome drink, they should 
not be allowed to procure drink of ques- 
tionable salubrity. In plain language, 
that Punchey Brown, the purveyor of 
ginger-beer and lemonade, would not 
attend the school for a week. 

This was a very serious penalty, and 
caused many a pong of remorse in the 
hearts of these fastidious young gentle- 
men, not to mention sundry forcible hints 
from the other classes that their conduct 
was not altogether approved. So that 
they were in no small measure humbled, 
and drew in their horns like the Median 
River after Cesar’s visit; and when, a 
few days later, the cocoa was undeniably 
affected by the smoke of the kitchen tire, 
the second class drank it without any 
visible protest. 

There was another episode to mark 
that 10th of February. It happened in 
the interval between school and_din- 
ner. Most of the boys were walkin; 
round the field, and Dr. Porchester ha 
come out to sun himself in capand gown. 


Cacus, of whose exploits we have already 
told in these pages, was grazing quietly 
in the paddock. The Doctor vaulted 
over the railings, and picked up a fives 
ball, which he threw into the elms. The 
Doctor went up and patted the great 
donkey. Some one shld “ Please, sir, do 
ou think Cacus could carry you ? he’s 
ig enough.” 

“Oh, yes, my boy, I 
but I have never tried. 
“Oh! do try, sir!” 

Now the Doctor had heen a redoubtable 
horseman in his earlier days, and the 
remark may have roused some of his old 
ardour, and put him on his mettle, for he 
aetually took hold of a tuft of the don- 
key’s mane with his left hand and nimbly 
tpounted the beast, cap and gown and 
all! 

There was a shout and a cheer. “ Hur- 
rah, sir! well done, sir!” rang round 
the place. 

Cacus looked round in amazement. 
Such unparalleled audacity smote upon 
his donkey brains with a shock of sudden 
surprise. He tried to kick, but the weight 
on his back prevented the elevation of 
his heels. He would have plunged for- 
ward in a mad career and hurled the 
tyrant into limbo, but such a course was 
equally impossible. He could but stagger 
forward at the best ; and after a few un- 
certain steps he stumbled. If Dr. Por- 
chester had not been of athletic activity 
he must have fallen, but just in the nick 
of time he vaulted out of the saddle, and 
giving the ass a friendly tap with the 
palm of his broad hand, he sent him ot! 
at full gallop, with sundry vicious kicks 
and snorts, to the opposite end of the 
paddock. 

We were all delighted, and_ the Doctor 
joined in the general laughter which 
greeted this comical performance. 

St. Valentine’s Day duly arrive 

festival which ranked high in our es 
mation. We watched for the post with 
eagerness, for it generally brought us a 
plentiful supply of the popular billets. 
We often sent them to our sisters and 
cousins, and sometimes to the under 
masters. Embossed specimens, with 
flowery centres, doves and Cupids and 
stricken hearts, formed the kind which 
found most favour in our eyes. 

But this time St. Valentine's Day was 
marked by a special incident. The post 
brought a valentine directed to Dr. Por- 
chester, which had clearly been composed 
and drawn by one of us boys. Not that 
we knew this at the time ; the contents 
were then a hidden mystery. Noone had 
! ever before dreamt of sending a valentine 
to the Doctor, and the perpetrator of so 
daring a deed had not taken any of us 
into confidence. All we knew was that 
| Jinks had_taken in a large blue envelope 
with the Doctor’s other letters, directed 
to him in a feigned hand. But_years 
after it was all forgotten the Doctor 
showed it to me and told me its history ; 
so the details I am going to give are 

authentic. 7 

The Doctor found this valentine on his 

study table after breakfast, and having 
taken it out of the envelope, he beheld a 
rude caricature intended to represent 
himself in the act of turning a most. 
undignified somersault over the head of 
Cacus. There were some lines of poetry 
written underneath. 

On the next page I give a most faith- 


suppose he could, 


ful transcription of the drawing and 
| Writing : 
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But rather too fond of his tokoe, 

And giving us villainous cocoa, 

And oh! it was a joke, oh! 

When he got on the back of his moke, oh ! 

He tripped on the root of an oak, oh ! 

As plump as a pig in a poke, oh! 

And I wish his old neck he had broke, oh ! 

Or died of apoplectic stroke, oh! 

For then he'd have croaked his last croak, 
oh! 

Like a dying frog in Orinoco !” 


| admitted that this effusion was not with- 
out some merit as a humorous jew d’es- 
prit , but at the time he was considerably 
ruffied at the notion that any boy should 
presume to be so impertinent. 


“Old Doctor Poco 
Was a bit of a jolly old bloke, oh! 


In after years the venerable Doctor | 


“Upon 


my word,” he said to himself, “this is ‘ 
amazing cheek! What young rascal 
could have such barefaced impudence? 
How can I catch him?” The handwrit- 
ing was no clue, for it was done with a 
very tine steel pen in feigned characters. 

The Doctor consulted Mr. Fields on the 
subject, and the latter undertook the 
office of a detective in plain clothes. He 
was not to ask any boy about it, but keep 
his eyes and ears open, and take note of 
the slightest token of suspicious evidence, 
Mr. Fields was not a bad hand to em- 
ploy on such anerrand. He was as sharp 
as most men in knowing the ins and outs 
of boyish mischief ; but I do not believe 
| he would ever have found this out if for- 
tune had not befriended him. , 


(To be contiaued.): / 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 
By 


PART X, 


Warwick. 


FF the sturdy Bigod our thoughts natu- 

rally turn to the two most famous of 
England’s barons, De Montford and the 
Kingmaker, both of whom were intimately 
connected with the two great strongholds of 
‘he Midlands. 


Both Kenilworth and Warwick existed in | 
some form previous to the Conquest; and 
in the story of Warwick nearly all that is 
interesting occurred in that remote period. 
For it will not do in these notes to cast any 


doubts on the genuineness of Sir Guy, or 


| steel 


most ve 
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{reduce him to a myth. We must take his 
| story as it is told us, and leave others to 
reject it if they will. 

And now for this remarkable hero. Who 
is not very clear. He was poor; 
lwe need know. When he 
s old he fell in love with 
who was warned in a dream 
him. As he was a mere youth, sie 
sent him abroad in quest of adventare—*to 
make his valour more glorious than the sum,” 
and prove himself worthy of her hand. He 
went to Normandy, and finding’ a ¢ertain 
Dorinda condemned to be burned alive eon 
stituted himself her champion, Bai 4 
handsomely defeated his antagonist, 
then set sail, but had not got tar out into 
the Channel before he sighted Philibert par 
suing him, Philibert came up and ati 
to boa ruy repulsed the boarders, and im 
return carried the enemy’s ship, but merei- 
fully spared his foe. He then went to Ger 
, where a tournament had been at 


ranged by the King of Almaine, in which the 
prize was to be his daughter Blanche. Guy 


was admitted as a sort of post-entry, and 
princes and dukes went down before him like 
skittles. Although Blanche was_ beautiful 
and rich—quite as lovely, in fact, as Felicia 
—the lover proved faithtul to his Warwick- 
shire betrothed, and left the king’s daughter 
to be another's bride. 

Mr 
returned, and sent him off again to do some 
other valorous deed. Hewason his way to the 
ship when he heard of the terrible Dun Cow 


the man who slew her. Off went Gu 
search of the cow, intending to slay her pri- 
vately and get away to sea before the deed 
i When he reached the heath 
ind the cottages all empty, and the cow 
monarch of all she surveyed. He shot 
arrows at her as she came charging up, but 
her hide threw them off as if it had been 
Then he chopped at her with his axe, 
jut in vain, and she drove her horns into his 
armour. Luckily he managed to hit her 
lehind the ear just in time, or he would 
have perished. ‘The cow dropped dead ; and 
(Guy, making his way to the coast, was sent 
for hy the king and knighted. 

Then Sir Guy went abroad again, and did 
orously. He even slew the sultan 
» combat! And then he returned to 
Felicia, For forty days he lived with 
nd then his conscience forced nim to go 
pilgrim to the Holy Land. He bade her 


game 


| 


was not prepared to marry when he . 


an affectionate farewell, and started. And 
he was absent for some time. Then— But 
we may as well tell the old story in the old 
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fast for three days, in which, with earnest 
ayers and abundant tears, he besought His 
avour. But in this choice the English were 
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About this time it happened that the fa- 
mous Guy, refaming from his pilgrimage, 
landed at Portsmouth, and being then in- 


way, and begin a new paragraph in more 
sympathetic phrase : 

In the third year of King Athelstan, the 
Danes, having invaded England, cruelly 
wasted the countries where they marched, so 
that there was scarce a town or castle that 
they had not burnt or destroyed almost as 
far as Winchester. And, hearing that the 
king with his nobles was then in that city 
consulting about some timely means to pre- 
vent the utter loss of all, they sent messen- 
gers to him, proposing that either he would 
forthwith resign his crown to the Danish 
generals Anlaf and Govelaf, or submit to 
hold this realm of them ; or, lastly, that the 
whole dispute for the kingdom should be 
determin in a single combat by two cham- 
pions on both sides, it being added by Anlaf 
that if in that duel King Athelstan’s cham- 
pion had the victory he would presently 
depart the land with his army; but other- 
wise, without any more ado, it should wholly 
belong to the Danes. 

Of which proposals King Athelstan ac- 
cepted the last; and, calling together his 
nobles, offered Hampshire as a reward to him 
that should conquer the Danish champion, 
whose name was Colbrand ; and to the end 
that God would direct him in the choice of 
one to undertake this combat, he enjoined a 


Warwick—The River Front. 


formed of Heraud’s absence, with the occasion 
thereof, and the great distress that the king 
and his nobles were then in, hastened towards. 
Winchester immediately. And coming at 
night to an hospital, but little distant from 
the North Gate of that city (in which place 
afterwards the hospital in honour of the Holy 
Cross was founded), he rested himself, and 
next morning he went with other poor people 
to the city gate; to which place the king being 
‘come for the purpose above specified, and 
espying one neatly clad in a white short- 
sleeved gown reaching to the mid-leg, with a. 
garland of roses upon his head and a large 
staff in his hand, but looking wan and mugh 
emaciated by reason of his travelling barefost, 
and his beard grown to a very great length, 
he concluded that the same was the man de- 
scribed to him by the angel. The palmer, 
taking notice of the.king and bishops, put oft 
his chaplet, and, reverently saluting them, 
entered the gate ; whereupon the king hastened 
down, and laying hold of his coat, tendered 
him entertainment, with desire to hear some 
news; but the palmer, returning humble 
Danish servitude. Whereupon King Athel- | thanks, answered that the hour to take up his. 
stan sent for the Archbishop of Canterbury | lodging was not yet come, for that he intended 
with the Bishop of Chichester, to whom he | first to visit the churches of that city, and 
related his vision, taking them along to the | there offer up his prayers unto God. Where- 
| gate assigned. unto the king replied, ‘‘The reason why we 


| much troubled, forasmuch as one Heraud, a | 
most valiant and hardy knight of this 
nation, was then beyond sea, seeking after 
Reynburn, the son of his lord and master, ; 
Earl Guy, who had not yet returned from his 
pilgrimage. 

But it so fell out that God, being moved 
with the sorrowful tears and intercessions of 
the English, sent a good angel to comfort the 
king as he lay upon his bed the very night 
of the nativity of Saint John the Baptist, 
directing that he should arise early on the 
morrow, taking two bishops with him, and 
get up to the top of the North Gate of the 
city, staying there till the hour of prime, and 
then should he see divers poor people and pil- 
grims enter thereat, amongst which there 
would be a personable man in a pilgrim’s 
habit, barefooted, with his head uncovered, 
and upon it a chaplet of white roses ; and 
that he should entreat him, for the love of 
Jesus Christ, the devotion of his pilgrimage, 
and the preservation of all Bhgland: to under- | 
take the combat, for he should conquer the 
mighty Colbrand, and deliver his realm from 
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have here stayed hath been only to wait upon 
your coming; for it is the will of God that | 
you must encounter with that wicked Col- ; 
brand the Dane for the safeguard of us and 

invlish nation and freedom thereof 

ke of slavery; for with the King 

s we have concluded a truce, upon 

condition that we must find a man to undergo 

the combat with Colbrand, their champion ; 

and in case our champion shall overcome 

him, they are forthwith to quit the land with- 

out doing injury to any, and not disturb this 

realm any more; therefore we do desire yon, 

for the love of Christ our Saviour and for the 

pardon of your own sins, that you will heartily 

undertake this duel against that cursed pagan, 

for the cause of God’s church and Christian 

religion.” 

To whom the palmer answered, ‘Oh, my 
lord the king, you may easily see that I am 
not in any condition to take upon me this 
fight, being feeble and weakened with daily 
ail; alas! where are your stout and 
hardy soldiers, who had went to be in great 
esteem with yeu?” 

“ Ah,” quoth the king, ‘some of them are 
dead and some of them are gone to the Holy 
Land but not yet returned. I had one valiant 
knight whieh was Earl of Warwick, called 
“Guy, and he had a courageous servant, Sir 
Heraud de Arden. Would to God I had him 
here, for then should this duel be soon under- 
taken and the war finished.” 

And as he spake these words tears fell from 
lis eyes. Whereat the palmer, being very | 
sorrowful, besought him to forbear further | 
grieving, assuring him that he would in the | 
fear of God undergo that combat. Then did 
they bring him into the city with ringing of j 
hells, and entertained him with meat and | 
drink, as also with bathing, putting apparel 
upon him, and for the space of three weeks 
cheered him up with the Vest refreshments. 

After which, when the day appointed for 
that duel was come, the palmer rose early 
and forthwith armed himself with the king’s 
best harness, and girt the sword of Constantine 
the Great abeut him, and taking the lance of 
St. Michael in his hand, got up on the king’s 


| fetching a blow, cut off his head. 


best courser, being accounted of all that then 


beheld him the most proper and well-appointed | which was kept in the vestry there, and called 
knight that ever they saw. From thenee rode | by the name of Colbrand’s axe. This bein: 
he throuzh the midst of the city towards the {done he reassumed his pilgrim’s habit. 
place assigned for the combat, which was in | Whereupon the king became most importu- 
a valley called Chiltecombe, where he waited | nate with him to discover his name; but he 
for Colbrand, who shortly after came so | utterly refused so to do, except to himself, 
weightily harnessed that his horse could | and that upon his oath not to reveal it ; unto 
scarce carry him, and before him a cart; which condition the king asscnting, they 


j loaded with Danish axes, great élubs with | walked out alone in a by-path to a certain 


knobs of iron, squared bars of steel, lances, | cross at some distance from the city, and, as 
and iron hooks to pull his adversary to him. ‘soon as they came thither, humbly bowing 
And so soon as he saw the palmer mike ; himself to the king, and saying that he was 
towards him, calling loudly, he bade him get j Guy Earl of Warwick, the king embraced 
off his horse and cast himself down with sub- : him in his arms, kissed him, and_ promised 
mission ; but the palmer, arming himself with , him large rewards if he would live in his 
the sign of the cross, and commending himself | court. But he, with much thankfulness, re- 
to God, put spurs to his horse to meet the | fusing to receive any, besought the king: that 
giant, and in the first encounter pierced his ; he would not disclose what he had said re- 
shield so far that his own lance broke into ; garding his resolution to continue in that pil- 
shivers, which so enraged the giant that he | yrim’s state, and so they there parted with 
bore down fiercely towards the palmer and | tears. 

smote his horse with such strength that he | From whence the carl bent his course to- 
cut off his head. The palmer, therefore, being ; wards Warwick, and coming thither not 
dismounted, nimbly and with great courage | known of any, for three days together took 
directed his blow at the giant’s helmet; but, alms at the hands of his own lady as one of 
by reason of his height, could reach no farther | those thirteen poor people unto which she 
than his shoulder. Then Colbrand smote at | daily gave relie? herself, for the safety of him 
the palmer with a square bar of steel; but | and her. And having rendered thanks to her 
he, seeing his danger, interposed his shield, | he repalrell to a hermit that resided amongst 
which bore off the blow, and on a sudden did | the shady woods hard by, and upon his depar- 
80 vigorously lay at the corner of the viant’s | ture out of this world, which happened within 
target that his club bossed with iron fell to the \a short time, succeeded him in That eell, and 
ground, which, whilst he stretched up his arm } continued the same course of life for the space 
to take up, the palmer with his sword cut off | of two years after; but then, discerning death 
his hand; whereupon the Danes grew much : to approach, he sent to his lady their weddinz 
dismayed, and on the other side was there as | ring by a trusty servant, wishing her to take 
great rejoicing by King Athelstan and the | care of his burial, adding also that when she 
English, and yet, notwithstanding, did Col- | came she should find him lying dead in the 
brand hold out the combat till the evening of | shape! before the altar; and, moreover, that, 
that day, that by losing so much blood he | within fifteen days after, she herself should 
fainted, so that Guy, with all his strength | depart this life. Whereupon she came ae- 
cordingly and brought with her‘the bishop of 
the dioceso, as also many of the clergy and 
other people, and, findiny his body there, did 
honourably inter it in that hermitage, and 
by his side she was afterwards buried, leavin: 
her paternal inheritance to Reynburn, her 
received with solemn procession by the clerzy | only son; which departure of our famous Guy 
and others, and offered his weapon to God and beprened in the year of our Lord pccecxX1Xx, 
the patron of the church before the high altar, | and of his own age the seventieth, 


The victory, therefore, thus happily ob- 
tained occasioned the Danes, with ereat con- 
fusion, to hasten away, and the valiant Guy 
to give thanks unto God, repairing forthwith | 
to the cathedral, where he was honourably 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By Artuur LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “‘ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


AS the reader may suppose, the whole | 

party leaped to their feet in conster- 
nation when the first flash of lightning | 
gleamed in their faces, and almost at the , 
same instant the frigate fired a signal- 
gun as a warning to return to the ship! 
without delay. 

“You were perfectly right, Sinclair,” 
exclaimed the commodore, hurriedly ; 
“ there is evidently going to be a war of 
the elemnents. The question is, whether 
we shall remain on shore and seek shelter 
from the storm, or endeavour to reach | 
the ship before it becomes worse.” 

“Tf I may daur venture sae muckle,” 
put in Mr. Farquhar, touching his cap, 
“and ye'll excuse me, sir, for auld lang ‘ 
syne, but it’s my puir opecnion that we 
maun be ganging on board without 
delay, for I’ve experienced these storms : 
before, ind knaw ferry weel how violent ; 
they can be. If we stay on shore, sae 
auuckle the waur for us.” || 

“Tin quite of your opinion, Mr. Far- 
quhar, so we'll embark without delay. To : 
the boats, men !” 


” 


CHAPTER XIV. (continued). 


Instantly every one was in motion, but | them. The rain was still falling in 


before halt the distance to the water was 
accomplished a fearful tornado burst 
upon the unfortunate seining party and 
literally swept them off their legs with 
its furious blast, which whirled the sand 
up into a perfect cloud of gritty particles, 


, nearly choking all who came into contact 


with it. Then with a hissing rush came 
adeluge of rain, and in a tew seconds 
land and sea were enshrouded in volu- 
minous scudding masses of cloud that 
swept along at hurricane pace as if 
driven to seek a new refuge in space 
by some malignant demons of the air. 
Till this fearful storm somewhat abated 
in violence the commodore and his party 
remained lying upon the beach in perfect 
helplessness, for had they attempted to 
rise they would have been dashed to the 
ground again by the prodigious force of 
the blast. As the wind gradually lulled 
they scrambled to their feet, but the 
clouds still swept around them in such 
dense masses that it was impossible to 


i see for more than twenty yards in front of 


torrents, but the thunder seemed to be 
passing away over the sea, as was he- 
tokened by its more distant mutterir 
and the paler gleams of the green light- 
ning, which every few seconds was cleav- 
ing a path for itself through the thic 
black curtains of vapour which seemed 
to enwrap the earth in a supernatural 
darkness. ; 

The wind was still too high to admit 
of anything being done, and the party. 
under the commodore’s directions, slowly 
retraced their steps in the direction of 
the forest to see if some temporary 
shelter from the rain and wind could not 
be found. A few of the men had lanterns 
with them, and these were now with 
some difficulty lit. By their feelle 
glimmering light it was possible to guide 
their steps to a certain extent. 

“ Begging of your parding, sir,” shouted 
Jack Stretcher, in the commodore’s ear— 
for it was still blowing a furious gale— 
“my mate Reynolds and I knows of a 
place where shelter can be got quite 
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handy. When we was a-strolling about 
just afore supper we discovered a large 
vave among them rocks yonder.” 

“Right you are, my man; I can’t see 
any rocks or anything else in this dark- 
ness, but if you and Reynolds can guide us 
there safely you shall divide a sovereign 
between you when we get on board the 
ship again.” 

In a few minutes every one was safely 
ensconced in the cave, which was a natu- 
ral and spacious opening in some gigan- 
tie rocks bordering upon the forest, 
alfording a most welcome temporar 
shelter to our wet and tired friends, t 
was impossible to light a fire, for there 
‘vas no Y, fuel obtainable; but some of 
the men had brought the commodore’s 
hamper along with them, and that officer 
immediately served out something to all 
hands, for they were shivering in their 
saturated garments. After a time, as 
the gale still continued to blow with 
violence, Sir Doughty, after expressing 
a hope that they should find their boats 


safe-in the morning—at which remark , 


the gunner shook his head prophetically 
—suggested that they should try and 
snatch a little sleep, a proper guard 
being placed to keep a watch on the 
general safety and also on the weather. 

“This is what I call a lark,” observed 
Basil to his friend De Lisle, as they 
threw themselves on the ground in a 
corner of the cave; “it’s as good as an 
adventure in a story-book, isn't it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” laughed _ his 
friend, rather dubiously. “I should be 
precious glad of a change of clothes, but 
I suppose that’s too unromantic a wish 
for you.” 

“TI call it an awful chouse,” growled 
Portman, who had crawled up close to 
the last speaker ; “there's lots of grub, 
und good grub too, in that hamper, and 
the commodore doesn’t serve any out— 
stingy old skinflint !” 

“Shut up, there’s a good fellow,” said 
De Lisle, half-angrily ; “one can’t always 
»¢ cating and drinking.” 


“Well! all I know is I’ve got an awful 
vacuum,” moaned the fat midshipman, in 
|a plaintive tone, “but I'll try and sleep 
it off. Good-night, you fellows.” 

At the first peep of morn Basil was 
awoke by a vigorous shake of the shoul- 
der, and starting up in a somewhat 
bewildered way, found that it was the 
gunner who had thus aroused him. 

“Save us!” whispered the old Scotch- 
! man ; “the laddie looks as if he had seen 
a bogle or sic daftlike creature! I 
thought maybe ye would like to gae wi’ 
me to the beach and see what has become 
o’ the boats, for in my puir opeenion they 
must hae been blawn oot to sea.” 

Basil sprang to his feet. ‘Eustace 
must come,” he muttered; “he'll be 
anxious about his boat,” and he gave 
his sleeping friend a shake. 

De Lisle was delighted at the idea, and 
in afew minutes the quartet issued from 
the cave, the boatswain being also of the 
Party. The latter suggested that they 
should not go unarm 
dents, so four cutlasses were selected 
from amongst the pile of arms brought 
into the cave overnight, and hastily belted 
around their waists. The wind was still 
blowing with considerable force, and the 
devastation it had committed during the 
{night was apparent by the number of 
trees that had been ruthlessly torn up by 
the roots and levelled with the earth, as 
well as by the number of large branches 
and other débris that covered the sea- 
shore in every direction. 

“It’s my opinion those cutters can 
never have escaped such a tempest,” 
i observed Mr. Tugwell ; “they must have 
been torn at once from their grapnels 
‘and blown out to sea. What a mercy 
‘there were no hands in them at the 
‘time !” 

“Tt was a maist awfu’ night,” said the 
gunner; “it'll hae made an unco’ stir 
aboard the ship, knawing as they did 
that we were in the thick o’ it. An’ it 
come to the warst, and the boats are gane 
—and I dinna doot but that’s the case, ye 


for fear of acci- | 


| ken—they’ll send the pinnace ashore for 
us.” 

Our little party, having emerged from 
a thin belt of trees that seemed as if 
; posely planted to shelter the cave from 
! observation, found that they would have 
, to traverse some two hundred yards of 
{beach before they could gain a sandy 
ridge and spit of land which concealed 
from their view the scene of their opera- 
| tions on the previous night. As they 
neared this spot Basil and De Lisle set 
off at a run, for they could no longer con- 
| trol their impatience, the latter being 
especially anxious to ascertain the fate 
of his favourite boat. 

“T winna for the life o’ me rin at that 
rate!” laughingly observed the gunner i 
“my limbs are not what ye would ca’ 
preceesely supple! We'll gang our ain 
gait, mate, and tak’ it easy ; the laddies 
will tell us the news, I’se warrant.” 

Meanwhile the middies raced on, but 
they were delayed in reaching theirgoalby 
De Lisle tripping up over his long cutlass 
in his excitement and levelling his length 
on the sand. He soon picked himself up, 
' however, and, after shaking his fist at 
; the warrant-officers behind, who had not 
i been able to restrain a fit of laughter at 
‘ his awkward mishap, set off again. 

The ridge was reached in a few seconds, 
_and the boys, breathless with their exer- 
; tions, si gazing over the prospect that 
| had opened out before them. It struck 
: them somehow as a singularly lifeless 
‘and cheerless scene, but at the moment 
' the reason of this did not occur to them. 
“The boats are gone!” ejaculated 
; Basil. “I’m so sorry for your disap- 
; pointment, Eustace.” 

“1t’s only what I expected, old man ! 
' But why doesn’t the commander send 
| the pinnace ashore for us I wonder? the 
‘sea is not too heavy.” 

Involuntarily the middies gazed sea- 
‘ wards, and gave at the same moment a 
start of horror and astonishment. The 
| Narcissus had disappeared ! 

(To be continued ) 


FAMILY ELEVENS IN CRICKET MATCHES. 


Ix a match played at Ealing towards the 
ud of the cricket season, in September, 
385 (we quote from the “Daily News”), 
ne side was collected from a single family, 


“elve Hearnes meeting and having all the , 


‘st of a drawn yame with Ealing Dean. 
t the head of this notable twelve was the 
‘eran Thomas Hearne, who recently com- 
‘ted his sixtieth year, but who is yet 
«rt and vigorous, and still retains his 
~ition as chief of the ground bowlers 
Lord’s. ‘Tom Hearne, as he has always 
+n called, was a member of the team 
hich went out to Australia under H. H. 
tephenson’s captaincy in 1861, that being 
¢ first visit of English cricketers to the 
lonies, and the mention of his name recalls 
casant memories of the All England and 
nited All England matches at Lord’s— 
itches which for keenness of rivalry have 
ily heen equalled in our own day ty the 
cotings of England and Australia. Thomas 
rame’s sons have never obtained celebrity 
the cricket-field, though one of thein is a 
ir player, but three of his nephews, George 
ibbons, Frank, and Alec Hearne, are to- 
\y among the most valued members of the 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Kent eleven. All three were playing in the 
match at Ealing, and George Gibbons earne, 
j who, after a duzen years of first-class cricket, 
{is perhaps a better batsman now than ever 
he was before, accomplished quite a startling 
verformance, going in first and taking out 
his bat for 84 in the first innings, and scoring 
: 160 in the second, his play indeed being the 


\ 
| one special feature of a game that was not | 


The circumstance of 
one family putting a complete side into the 
| cricket-field is hy no means so rare as might 
at first be thought likely. The family of 
which Mr. Stanley Christopherson, — the 
Kentish bowler, is the best known member, 
continually play matches against amateur 
clubs in the neighbourhood of Blackheath. 
Eleven Lucases played some years ago at 
| Horsham, and other instances of the same 
kind could easily be mentioned. Most re- 
markable of all, perhaps, was a match played 
in August, 1867, at Hagle, in Worcestershire, 
when the late Lord Lyttelton captained a 
side which consisted of himself, his two bro- 
thers, and his eight sons, The opposing team 
was Bromsgrove School, and the eleven 
Lytteltons yained an easy victory by ten 
wickets, Not the least interesting point in 
connection with that memorable game was 


otherwise eventful. 


the appearance of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
then a boy of ten years of age. The young 
cricketer, who nine years afterwards was to 
be universally acknowledged as the yreatest 
amateur wicket-keeper of his day, made by 
no means an inglorious début, going in 
! towards the end of the innings and_ scoring 
‘14, Of the late Lord Lyttelton’s eight sons, 
all but one appeared at Lord's for Eton 
against Harrow, and the one who failed, the 
| Hon, and Rey. A. V. Lyttelton, would pro- 
| hably have obtained the same distinction but 
for the fact of leaving school early through 
| ill-health. Twenty years ago the Walkers 
j of Southgate could no doubt have put into 
the field a stronger eleven than wus ever 
| possessed by any other family ; and we have 
{a faint recollection of a match at a still 
earlier date, in which eleven Casars took 
part—the famous Julius Casar, of the Surrey 
eleven, and his various relatives. 


Worbs oF CHEER. 


AN English tutor in St. Petersburg writes : 
“My two pupils here (Russians) both take 


‘in the B. O. P., a3 do many other Russian 


boys.” He adds a few words of praise as to 
the good influence it exerts. 
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CHESS. 


(Continued from p. 820.) 


Problem No. 162. 
By T. B. ROWLAND. 


[BLAoK. | 


WHITE. | 5 +4=0 pleces, 


White to play, and self-mate in two (2) moves. 


PROBLEM Books (continued), 


Ir is difficult to give a correct list of the 
living composers, for their problems are now- 
adays scattered in so many periodicals in all 
parts of the globe, that one has not access to 
them all. The problems by O. Malmgqvist, 
R. Sahlberg, and other composers in Denmark 
and Scandinavia appear in ‘‘ Nordiske Skak- 
problemer,” edited by A. W. T. Arnell and 
8. A. Sérensen ; Kjobenhavn, 1879. A col- 
lection by four. London composers (Andrews, 
Frankenstein, Laws, and Planck) has 
appeared lately, and a book of about 120 
problems by J. W. Abbott, of London, will 
be issued soon. 

The following have become known during 
the past fifty years, some within the last 
decade, and we hope they are still all alive, 
but in each very doubtful case a * is placed 
before the name :—A. Abela, J. N. Babson, 
K. Bayer, A. Bayersdorfer, C. W. Benbow, 
R. Braune, C. Callander, J. G. Campbell, 
H. Charlick,.G. Chocholour, W. Coates, E. 
B. Cook, J. Dobrusky, J. H. Finlinson, C. 
A. Gilberg, W. Grimshaw, J. A. W. Hunter, 
H. E. Kidson, K. Kondelik, A. Konig, H. 
Lehner, G. Liberali, G. McArthur, H. F. L. 
Meyer, J. Minckwitz, W. S. Pavitt, * J. 
Plachutta, A. Pongracz, G. Reichhelm, 
*A. Rothmaler, C. Salvioli, N. Sardotsch, A. 
E. Schmitt, F. Schriifer, R. Schurig, W. A. 
Shinkman, G. J. Slater, A. E. Studd, G. 
Szabo, A. Townsend, * H. Turton, W. J. L. 
Verbeek, J. C. J. Wainwright, * D. Was- 
mann, J. C. West, J. White. A hundred 
vthers might be mentioned, each of whom 
eould publish a book of 20 to 100 preblems. 


To Chess Correspondents. 
F. H. G. F.—Solution to 151 correct. 


P. G. L. F.—May we publish your three- 
mover without the R’s Pawn? 

E. B. 8.—R..W.—The second solution in 
159 is prevented by a white P at K Kt 5 

vt g6). 


H. C. H.—Solutions to 15] and 154 correct, 
but to 157 only the first move. 

W. H.—The Swedish name for Kt is not 
Springer but Springare. See Vol. vul., 
page 752. 

D. S. M.—Your blindfold game is appre- 
ciated. . 


Correspondence, 


G. E. F. H.—Kick with the toes when you can; but it 
depends very much on how the ball reaches you. 


A. F. E.—1. The coins are Italian. 2 There are seven 
red stripes in the flag of the United States, and just 
as many stars as there are States. At present there 
are thirty-eight States. 


Kawana Honta.—To gild on glass dissolve a quarter 
of an eunce of isinglass in half a pint of rum at a 
low temperature ; add half a pint of distilled water, 
and filter the solution through a piece of old linen. 
Cover the glass with this size to the depth of an 

eighth of an inch, and float on the gold, which will 

almost instantly adhere to the glass. In five 
minutes tilt the ean so as to drain off the surplus 
size, and keep the glass in the one position for 
twenty-four hours. w the pattern on paper, 
rick it through, lay it on the gold, and dust pow- 
ered whiting on to it so as to transfer the design. 

Paint over the gold that is to remain with gold 
size thinned with a little boiled oil and turpentine, 
and when it is dry wash off the surplus gold with 
water and cotton wool. We quote from your inte- 
resting letter: ‘I have taken your paper for years, 
and have found it a very good paper to pass the 
time, and also to gaim instruction from. I have 
been in New Zealand and Fiji Islands this last five 
years, and many a weary night in the bush whares 
or on a sheep station has been lightened by its in- 
structive tales. One little whare (house) in Rangi- 
tikel district, North Island, I recollect was adorned 
all over its walls with the pictures cut from the 
monthly parts; whilst the parts themselves, dog’s- 
eared aod dirty with wear, were laid on the rough 
slab table as household volumes.” 


Vincit OMNIA VERITAS.—The articles on training in 
‘our second volume would just suit you. All the 
books that are published take the view you object 
to, 


ALLY SLOPBR.—1. Sixteen is much too old for the 
Navy ; thirteen and a half is the limit. 2 You can 
dissect your snail, or you can buy a slide ready pre- 
pared for a sblling or eighteenpence, of Baker, of 
Holborn, or Steward, of the Strand. 


B. L. IpBs,—1. Tonsberg is a seaport of Jarlsberg and 
‘Laurvig in Norway, and the stamp {s a local one. 
2. The ir co-operative societies bind the volume 
in case complete for half-a-crown. 


H. A. B.—1, Get Sylvanus Thompson's book on elec- 
tricity, published by Macmillan and Co. 2% You 
would have to work out your engine to its horse- 

wer. We do not think it would be large enough 
practice. 


TENNIS.—Keep the racket screwed tightly between 
two boards.” The boards should have ac cross-bar at 
each en event them warping. per 
are sold for the urpose by.most outfitters; but the 
boards do as well 


TRRRA Corra.—See our articles on Pottery Painting 
in the first four parts ef the sixth volume, ending 
February, 1884. 


JEREMIAH.—Refer to our articles on Goats and Goat- 
keeping in the March and April parts for 1882. ~ 


A. H. C.—In Vol. rv. of the B. 0. P. yon will find a 
capital series of articles on “The Violin, and how to 
Play it ;” and in Vol. V. a series of illustrated papers 
on ‘‘ How to Make a Violin.” In these full instruc- 
clone are given as to the best kinds of wood, varnish, 
e 


E. G.—1. Stop up the cracks with a little gold-size 
putty or marine glue. 2 A wheel would be much 
out of place on such a small boat. Yachts are 
steered by a tiller—not by a wheel; and a model 
ahould be steered by a swing radder, You could, 
however, get a wheel for a shilling from Stevens, 
Model Dockyard. Aldgate. 


JacK.—The parts go by book-post for twopence, and 
“registration for transmission abroad” is not there- 
fore needful. 


T. E. 8. (Rotherhams.)— Your best plan would be to 
join a ch conversational class. Hooks alone 
will scarcely help you. 


BR. McC. (Liverpeol.)—1. Inquire of local bookbind 
2It mould bp Dest onder teed ae, cover ‘through 
our: ler, a8 ay lamaged in pass- 
hg through the post. e a 


J..T.—Try Burton's, Wardour Street, for the bird skins 


and artificial eyes. 

AN ENTOMOLOGIsT.—1. You must get another objec- 
tive if you wish to increase the power of your micro- 
scope. 2. Charcoal pencils, obtainable of any artist’s 
colourman. 3, Coarse-grained paper. 


H. PARKER.—You should write to the editor of the 
Paper in which the statement was made. We do 
not know of any instance of £60 being given for a 
single postage-stamp, but have been told that meh 
is the case. We have even heard of one of the 
Mauritius stamps, an old one made in the island, 
being worth £180. 


A. F. Evans.—The nickel Plating could only be done 
properly by a maker, and would cost you from one 
to two guineas. Why not have the machine 
japanned a very light grey? It looks almost as well 
and wears better than the nickel, aud is much lew 
trouble to keep in order. 3 


ERNEST.—1. The recitation “Joe Sieg” was in the 
February part for 1685. 2 The king is morel tr 
places, 


HERMAPHRODITE. — 1. Topgallant-mast' carries afl 
above it, and is the same spar under the differen: 
pames ; but the names are vot used by suilon, who 
speak only of topgallant-mast, 2 The fiying-jib- 
boom is fitted on to the jibhoom much the same ss 
the jibboom is fitted om to the bowsprit. A stopis 
cut in the cap, in which the heel of the flying jit- 
boom ate A shoulder for the eyes of the rigging 
is formed, one diameter of the bo.-m from the outer 
end. Within the shoulder a vertical sheave is fitted 
for the fiying-jibatay to reeve down through A 
notch or -sheave is fitted in the flying-jibboon 
end for the royal stay. At the inner end a horizon 
tal sheave or round hole is cut for the heel-rop:. 
3. Yes, sometimes. 4 Accent on second syllable. 
e ane, mizen? 6. There are no spritsail- now, 

. No. 


QUARTERMAIN.—The rule is given rightly. To find the 
area of a circle you (1) multiply half the circumfer- 
ence by half the diameter, or ® multiply the square 
of the diameter by “7854, or (3) multiply the squire 
of the radius by 3°1416, or (4) multiply the square of 
the circumference by *7598. 


A LovVER OF NELSON.—1. Southey’s “‘ Life of Nelson, 
price two shillings, published in Warne’s Chander 
Classics—a very nice edition. 2. ‘Tickets for Winder 
Castle are obtainable at Collier's Library at Winds, 
or Mitchell's Library, Old Bond Street, Londen: © 
of Mr. Sheldon, 126, Strand ; or Keith, Prowse, aid 
Co., Cheapside.’ Go on Thursday or Friday. 


ATLANTA.—You ask over the average number of quc* 
tions, but you are American, and we readily forgive 
you. 1. Eighteenpence a dozen ogee (from home 

farm). 2. From 1s. 6d. to 2s. 3. From 2. éd 

88. 6d. 4. Rent of such a house as you name would 

be about £28, with taxes; and count the land st 4 

an acre. The farther from a station the cheapet, 

but saya mile. 4. Anywhere near or within chep 
access to a city such as London, Edinburgh, Gls 

Foe Manchester, etc. 5. The best poultry book ost 

is Wright’s, published by Cassell and Co. 


FIVE YEARS’ READER.—There is no charge made fer 
admission to the Victory at Portsmouth, but there 
is a collecting-box to receive contributions, and yo 
would of course give something. The bvatuiel 
charge a shilling each person for the trip. 


W. B. (Canning Tuwn.)—Vol. rr. can now be badla 
the volume form only. The coloured plates @ 
Vols, vy, and VII. can still be obtained. 


' Price One Penny, 
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A DOG WITH A BAD NAME, 


By Tabor BAINES REED, 
Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” etc., etc, 


G@HAPTER XXIJI.—THE BAD NAME. 


ERCY was riotously greeted by Scarfe’s two 

friends. 

“Hullo, old man!” eried one of them; “then 
you thought better of it after all, and mean to join 
us! That’s the style!” 

“Bring your handsome friend with you. More 


“‘How long he sat there he 
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the merrier. There'll be cham. enough 
for the lot.” 

“Look alive,” said Percy ; “you'll lose 
your train. Jeff and I aren't coming.” 

“Why not 1” said they. 

“Because we're going the other way,” 
replied Percy, who, when his mind was 


made up, did not appreciate anybody's 
importunity. “I’ve not seen Jeff for a 
week.” 


“Who is this precious Jeff?” said one 
of Scarfe’s friends, pointing over his 
shoulder to the librarian. 

“He’s a gentleman employed by 
month to look after Percy’s morals,” 
Scarfe, with a sneer. 

“A parson! Whata game! No won- 
der Percy draws in his horns a bit when 
he comes home. Anyhow, we must save 
him from the paws of the lion if we can. 
I.say, Percy, you must come, old man. 
We made all the arrangements for four ; 
boat and everything ; and if you don’t 
want to stay late we'll give up the 
supper. Only don’t spoil our day, there’s 
a good fellow. You'll be able to see lots 
of your friend when we’ve gone.” 

“You be hanged,” observed Percy, now 
in an uncomplimentary mood ; “haven't 
L told you I’m not coming? What more 
do you want ?” 

“Oh, of course, if you’re so taken up 
with this reverend th 
one of them, sulkily, 
[ should have thought he could have 
snuffed to himself for a day without 
wanting you to help him.” 

Scarfe all this time stood by in a rage. 
The sight of Jefireys was to him like the 
dead fly in the apothecary’s ointment. It 
upset him and irritated_him with every- 
body and everything. He had guessed, 
on receiving no reply to his recent polite 
letter, that he had exposed his own poor 
hand to his enemy, and he hated him 
accordingly with a double hatred. 

He contrived, however, to keep up an 
appearance of scornful indifference. 

You are still reaping the rewards of 
virtue, pious homicide ?” sneered he. 

“T still envy the upright man who 
does his duty,” replied Jeffreys, scarcely 
less bitterly. 

“What do you mean, you—” 

“T mean what I say,”said Jeffreys, turn- 
ing on his heel and taking Percy's arm. 

ley walked home, and before Clarges 
Street was reached Percy had told his 
friend an unvarnished story of the follies 
of the last few days, and enlisted his 
support in his determination to pull 
u 


the 
said 


q 


There was something touching in the 
mingled shame and anger of the proud 
boy as he made his confession, not spar- 
ing himself, and full of scorn at those 
who had tempted him. Jeffreys was full 
of righteous wrath on his behalf, and ran 
up @ score against Scarfe which would 
have astonished that worthy, listlessly 
loafing about at Windsor, had he guessed 


it. 

“T’ve promised to go and see the Boat 
Race with them,” said Percy ; “but you 
must come too. I know you'll hate it, 
and so will they ; but somehow I can’t 
do without a little backing up.” 

“Til baek you up, old fellow, all I can. 
I only wish,” added: he, for the boy’s con- 
tidence in him humiliated him, “I had a 
better right te do: it.” 

“Why, Jeff, on’t suppose you ever 
did a bad thing in your life.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Jeffreys, almost 
appealingly. “I have!” 


of beauty,” said | 
we're out of it. | 


The boy looked up at him, startled for 
a moment by his tone. 

Then he said, with a return of his old 
look of confidence, 

“Poor old Jeff! That’s what makes 
you so blue sometimes. If it weren’t for 
you I'd have a precious 
in the blues too.” 

Jeffreys, who had not entered the 
house since his interview with Mrs. Rim- 
bolt, felt anything but comfortable as he 
again set foot within it; and had it not 
been for Percy’s countenance he would 
have felt it still more of an ordeal. 

He had, however, plenty to occupy his 
mind during the hour or two which fol- 
lowed. Mr. Rimbolt was waiting for 
him eagerly to hear all about the sale 
and the purchases which had been made. 

“You've done a capital stroke of busi- 
ness for me, Jeffreys,” said he, when the 
report had been concluded. “Those 
three Caxtons I would not have missed 
for anything. Iam quite glad that busi- 
ness will take me north next week, as I 
shall be able to run over to Wildtree and 
see some of the treasures unpacked. I 
shall, however, leave them for you finally 
to arrange when we all go back in June. 
You’ve seen Percy? I fancy he has been 
racketing rather too much with these 
friends of his; but I imagine Scarfe 
would see he went into no mischief. 
However, I am glad you have come back, 
for the boy’s sake, as you understand 
him. This summer I think you should 
take him a little run in Normandy or 
Switzerland. It would do him good, and 
you too, to knock about abroad for a 
week or two. However, there’s time 
enough to ‘talk about that. And I dare 
say you will be glad now to get a little 
rest after your journey.” 

Jefireys returned to his room very con- 
tentedly. The confidence Mr. Rimbolt 
re in him was soothing to his 
spirits, and went far to obliterate the 
memory of that hideous interview last 
week. 

Percy was out when, after washing and 
changing his travelling garb, he came 
down to the morning-room, which he 
usually occupied during the afternoon. 

To his surprise, and even consternation, 
Raby was there writing. 

She rose, brightly, almost radiantly, as 
he entered. 


“Oh, Mr. Jeffreys, how glad I am to| ton. 


see you back! Poor Percy has been in 
such want of you! These Oxford friends 
of his, I am certain, have not been doin; 
him any good. Have you seen him? 
am so happy you have come back !” 

Jeffreys was not made of adamant, and 
@ greeting like this, even though it was 
offered on some one else’s behalf, was 
enough to drive Mrs. Rimbolt completely 
out of his head. 

“I am very fortunate to be able to 
make you happy so easily,” said_he, 
“Yes, P have seen Percy, and heard all 
his troubles. How could any one help 
being grateful for a confidence like his? 
You know, Miss Atherton, I would do 
anything for him.” 

“T believe you,” said she, warmly. 
“You are good and unselfish.” 

“Do you mind my saying,” said Jef- 


freys, colouring, “that it is an addi- 
tion: _ Pacnsure to do what I can for 
Percy if it makes you happy ?” 


“T don’t mind your saying it if it is 
true. It does make me happy.” 

And her face was the best witness to 
her sincerity. 


good right to be | f 


Jeffreys was not the only person who 
saw that bright smile. rs. Rimbolt, 
entering the room at that moment, six 
it too, and heard the words which it 
accompanied. 

She glared round witheringly on Jei- 


reys. 
“So, Mr. Jeffreys, you are here, What 
brings you here ?” 

“Mr. Jeffreys—” began Raby, feeling 
and looking very confused. 

“Silence, Raby ; I asked Mr. Jeffreys” 

“TI came here not knowing the room 
was occupied. It was a pleasant sur 
prise to find Miss Atherton here, and sl- 

as been making me happy by talking v 
me about Percy.” 

“Mr. Jeffreys,” said the lady, “allow 
me to say I do not believe you. 

“Auntie!” exclaimed Raby, firing up 
in a manner unusual to her, “it is true. 
Mr. Jeffreys always tells the trath !” 

“Raby, my dear, you had better lave 
the room.” y 

“No, auntie!” exclaimed the girl 
“You have no right to charge Mr. Je 
freys with saying what is not true. Its 
not fair—it’s wrong—it’s wicked !” 

“You forget, my dear, of all person 
you should not address me like this. 

“No,” said the girl, going to the door. 
which Jeffreys opened for her, “1 don: 
forget and I shall not forget. You hav 
no right to say it. I wish father wa: 
home again and would take me away : 

In the midst of his own indignatio 
Jeffreys could not help admiring thiscu' 
break of righteous indignation on t: 
part of the spirited girl. ; 

Mrs. Rimbolt little guessed how mu: 
she herself was doing to defeat her ow 
ends. 

“Mr. Jeffreys,” said she, after Raby had 
gone, “after our interview last week your 
conduct is both disgraceful and dis 
honourable. I should not have believe 
it even of you.” 

“Pardon me, madam. You_ havi 
charged me with telling you a lie ju’ 
now. Is that so?” : ; 

is tone was strangely peremptory 
Mrs. Rimbolt had never seen him ii 
this before—and for the moment it dis 
concerted her. 

“What I heard as I entered the row 
had no reference to Percy,” said she. 

“Excuse me — it had: Miss Athet 

“Tf it had, I must believe you. I wis 
to hear no more about it. But after you 
promise last week—” 

“T made no promise and should de:lit 
todoso. I am quite aware of my post" 
here ; and am ready to give it up ¥b 
called upon. But while I stay here « 
do my work, Mrs. Rimbolt, I claim! 
be protected from insult.” . e 

“Tt is useless to prolong this intervi" 
Mr. Jeffreys,” said Mrs. Rimbolt. ba 
scared by the turn things had take 
“I never expected to be addressed | 
this way in my own house by one who 
dependent on my husband for his livit 
You can leave me, sir.” : 

Jeffreys bowed and retired to his ro! 
where he awaited as calmly as he cod 
what appeared to him the inevitable «! 
of the scene—a notice to quit. : 

But it did not come. Mrs. Rink 
knew herself to be in the wrong. }! 
husband, she knew, if she laid the 
before him, would judicially inquire ™ 
its merits and come to the same cont! 
sion. In that case her dominion ¥! 
be at an end. Even the Mrs. Rint! 
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have an eye to the better half of valour 
sometimes, and so Jeffreys was left sitting 
for an ultimatum which did not come. 

Raby had a still worse ordeal before 
her. At first her indignation had reigned 
supreme and effaced all other emotions. 
Gradually, however, a feeling of vague 
misery ensued. She longed to be away 
in India with her dear soldier father, 
she wished Jeffreys had never come under 
the Wildtree roof to bring insult on him- 
self and wretchedness to her. She dreaded 
the future for her boy cousin without his 
protector, and half wished him dead and 
safe from temptation. 

In due time her brave spirit came back. 
She despised herself for her weakn 
and, resolved boldly to face her aunt an 
every one, she came down to dinner. 

It was strictly a family party with 
Mrs. Scarfe added ; for the other three 
visitors had not yet returned from Wind- 
sor. Raby sought protection from her aunt 
by devoting herself to Mrs. Scarfe, and 
quite delighted that good lady by her 
brightness and spirit. Mrs. Scarfe took 
occasion in the drawing-room afterwards 
to go into rhapsodies to her young friend 
regarding her son ; and when about ten 
o'clock the holiday-makers arrived home, 
in high spirits and full of their day’s 
sport, she achieved a grand stroke of 
generalship by leaving the two young 
people together in the conservatory, 
having previously, by a significant pres- 
sure of her son’s arm, given him to under- 
stand that now was his time for striking 
while the iron was hot. 

Scarfe was in an unusual] 


of the day. 

“Tm sure you missed us,” said he, 
“didn’t you %” 

“The house was certainly much 


Raby said poping but began to feel 
idesire to be safely back in the drawing- 
‘oom. 

‘Do you know we drank toasts to-day 
ike the old knights to our lady loves?” 
ontinued Scarfe. 

“Indeed,” replied Raby, as uncon- 
ernedly as she could. 

“Yes—and shall I tell you the name I 
edged? Ah, I see you know, Raby.” 

“Mr. Scarfe, 1 want to go back to the 
rawing-room ; please take me.” 

Scarfe took her hand. His head was 
vimming, partly with excitement, partly 
‘ith the effects of the supper. 

“Not till I tell you I love you, and—” 

“Mr. Scarfe, I don’t want to hear all 
his,” said Raby, snatching her hand 
way angrily, and moving to the door. 

He seized it again rudely. 

“You mean you don’t care for me?” 
iked he. 

“T want to go away,” said she. 

“Tell me first,” said he, detaining her ; 
to you mean you will not have me— 
lat you don’t love me?” 

“T don’t,” said she. 

“Then,” said he, sober enough now, 
id standing between her and the door, 
there is another question still. Is the 
ason because some one else in this 
use has—” 

“Mr. Scarfe,” said Raby, quietly, “don’t 
0 think, when I ask you to let me go, 

is not quite polite of you to prevent 
ey? 


“ Please excuse me,” he said, apologeti- 
lly. “I was excited and forgot; but, 


Raby, do let me warn you for your sake, 
to beware of this fellow Jeffreys. No, 
let me speak,” said he, as she put up her 
hand to stop him. “I will say nothing 
to offend you. You say you do not care 
for me, and I have nothing to gain by 
telling you this. If he has—” 

“Mr. Scarfe, you are quite mistaken ; 
do, please, let me go.” 

Scarfe ielded, bitterly mortified and 
perplexed. His vanity had all along 
only supposed one possible obstacle to his 
success with Raby, and that was a rival. 
That she would decline to have him for 
any other reason had been quite beyond 
his calculations, and he would not believe 
it now. Jefireys may not have actually 

one as far as to propose to her, but, so 
it seemed, there was some understanding 
between them which barred Scarfe’s own 
chance. The worst of it all was that to 
do the one thing he would have liked to 
do would be to spoil his own chance alto- 
ether. For Raby, whether she cared 
or Jeffreys or not, would have nothing 
to say to Scarfe if he was the means of 
his ruin. 

The air during the next few days 
seemed charged with thunder. Mrs. Rim- 
bolt was in a state of war with every one, 
Mrs. Scarfe was poorly, the two Oxfor 
visitors began to vote their visit slow, 
Scarfe was moody, Raby was unhappy, 
Jeffreys felt continually half-choked, 
Percy alone kept up his spirits, while 
Mr. Rimbolt, happiest of all, went up 
north to look at his old books. 

No one was particularly sorry when 
the visits came to an end. Even the 
sports and boatrace had failed to revive 
the drgoping spirits of the Oxonians, and 
on the Monday following it was with a 
considerable stretch of politeness that 
they all thanked Mrs. Rimbolt for a very 
pleasant visit. 

Scarfe, taking farewell of Raby, begged 
that some time, later on, he might come 
to see her again, but was quite unable to 
gather from her reply whether she desired 
itor not. Jeffreys wisely kept out of the 
way while the departures were taking 
place, despite Mrs. Rimbolt’s suggestion 
that he should be sent for to help the 
cabman carry out the boxes. 

The first evening after they were all 

one the house seemed another place. 
Ben Jeffreys felt. he could breathe, des- 
pite Mr. Rimbolt’s absence and the hostile 
proximity of his lady. 

As to Raby and Percy, they made no 
concealment of the relief they felt, and 
went off for a row on the river to cele- 
brate the occasion. 

Jefireys judiciously excused himself 
from accompanying them, and went a 
long walk by himself. 

‘wo days later, after lunch, just as 
Percy and Raby had departed for a ride 
in the park, and Jeffreys had shut him- 
self up in Mr. Rimbolt’s study to write, a 
letter was delivered by the post addressed 
to Mrs. Rimbolt, bearing the Oxford 
postmark. It was from Scarfe, and Mrs. 

imbolt opened her eyes as she perused 
it: 

“Christchurch, April 2nd. 

“Dear Mrs. Rimbolt,—I reached here from 
home this morning, and hasten to send you a 
line to thankyou for the very pleasant visit 
I spent in London last week. I should have 
Written sooner, but that I was anxious to 
write you on another and less pleasant sub- 
ject, which I felt should not done hur- 
riedly. You will, I dare say, blame me for 


not having told you earlier what I now feel 


it my duty to tell, and I trust you will un- 
derstand the feelings which have prevented 
my doing so. John Jeffreys, who is in Mr. 
Rimbolt's employment, is, as you know, an 
old schvolfellow of mine. I was surprised to 
see him at Wildtree last Christmas, and took 
the trouble to inquire whether he had come 
to you with a character or whether you had 
any knowledge of his antecedents. I ima- 
gined you had not, and supposed that as he 
Was only engaged as a librarian inquiries as 
to his character were not considered neces. 
sary. But when I saw that he was being 
admitted as a member of your household 
and specially allowed to exercise an influence 
on Percy, I assure you I felt. uncomfortable, 
and it has been on my mind ever since to tell 
you what I feel you onght to know. Jeffreys 
ran away from school after eommitting a 
cruel act which, to all intents and pw 4 
was murder. His victim was a small boy 
whom we all loved, and who never did him 
harm. The details of the whole affair are 
too horrible to dwell upon here, but I have 
said enough to show you what sort of person 
it is who is at present entrusted with the care 
of your own son, and allowed to associate on 
a footing of equality with your niece, Miss 
Atherton. I can assure you it is very pain- 
ful to me to write this, for I know how it will 
shock you. But I feel my conscience would 
not give me peace till I told you all. May I 
now ask one special favour from you? It is 
well known, and you probably have noticed 
it yourself, that Jeffreys and I naturally 
dislike one another. ut I want you to 
believe that I write this not because I dislike 
Jeftreys, but because I like you all, and feol 
that, Percy particularly is in peril. What I 
ask is that if you think it right to take any 
action in the matter, my name may not be 
mentioned. It would be considered an act 
of spite on my part, which it is not; and 
perhaps I may mention to you that I have 
Special reasons for wishing that Miss Atherton 
at least should not think worse of me than I 
deserve. She would certainly misunderstand 
it if my name were mentioned. I feel I 
have only done my duty, and I assure you it 
will be a great relief to me to know that you 
are rid Ae one who cannot fail to exercixe a 
fatal influence on the pure and honest mind 
of my friend Percy. 

«* Believe me, dear Mrs. Rimbolt, most 
sincerely yours, “E. SCARFE.” 


The shock which this astounding com- 
munication gave to Mrs. Rimbolt can he 
more easily imagined than described. It 
explained everything — her instinctive 
dislike of the man from the first, his 
moroseness and insolence, and the cun- 
ning with which he had insinuated him- 
self first into her husband’s and then into 
Percy’s confidence! How blind she had 
been not to see it all before! She might 
have known that he was a villain! Now, 
however, her duty was clear, and she 
would be wicked if she delayed to act 
upon ita moment. If Mr. Rimbolt had 
been at home it would have fallen on 
him to discharge it, but he was not, and 
she must do it for him. 

Whereupon this worthy matron girded 
herself for the fray, and stalked off to the 
study. 

Jeffreys was busy transcribing some 
pibliographical notes which he had 
brought away with him from Exeter. 
The work was not very engrossing, and 
he had leisure now and then to let his 
mind wander, and the direction his 
thoughts took was towards Mr. Rimbolt’s 
little plan of a run on the Continent for 
Percy and himself this summer. Jeffreys 
had n afraid to acknowledge to him- 
self how much the plan delighted him. 
He longed to see the everlasting snows, 
and thelakes, and the grand old medieval 
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cities, and the prospect of seeing them 
with Percy, away from all that could 
annoy or jar—” 

He had got so far when the door opened 
and Mrs. Rimbolt stood before him. 

The lady was pale, and evidently agi- 
tated beyond her wont. She stood for a 
moment facing Jeffreys, and apparently 
waiting for words. The librarian’s back 
went up in anticipation. If it was more 
about Raby he would leave the room 
before he forgot himself. 

“Mr. Jeffreys,” said the lady, and_her 
words came slowly and _hoarsely, “I re- 
quest you to leave this house in half an 
hour.” 

It was Jeffreys’ turn to start and grow 


pale. 

“May I ask why?” he said. 

“You know why, sir,” said the lady. 
“You have known why ever since you 
had the meanness to enter Wildtree on 
false pretences.” 

aeely Mrs. Rimbolt,” began Jeffreys, 
with a cold shudder passing through him, 
“Tam at a loss—” 

“Don’t speak to me, sir. You knew 
ye had no right to enter the house of 

onest res) ble people—you knew you 
had no right to take advantage of an 
accident to insinuate yourself into this 
family and impose upon the unsuspectin; 
good-nature of my husband. No one ask 
you for your character ; for no one ima- 
gined you could be quite so hypocritical as 

ou have been. You, the self-constituted 

riend and protector of my precious boy 
—you, with the stain of ood on your 
hands and the mark of Cain on your fore- 
head! Leave my house, at once ; I desire 
no words. You talked grandly about 
claiming to be protected from insult in 
this house. It is we who claim to be pro- 
tected from a hypocrite and a murderer ! 
Begone ; and consider yourself fortunate 
that instead of walking out a free man, 
you are not taken out to the punishment 
you deserve.” 

When Jeffreys, stunned and stupefied, 
leoked up, the room was empty. 

Mechanically he finished a sentence he 
had been writing, then letting the pen 
drop from his hand, sat where he was, 
numbed body and soul. Mrs. Rimbolt’s 
words dinned in his ears, and with them 
came those old haunting sounds, the yells 
on the Bolsover meadows, the midnight 
shriek of the terrified boy, the cold sneer 
of his guardian, the brutal laugh of Jonah 
Trimble. All came back in one confused 
hideous chorus, yelling to him that his 

name was alive still dogging him 
down, down, mocking his foolish dreams 
of deliverance and hope, hounding him 
out inte the night to hide his head indeed, 
but never to hide himself from himself. 

How long he sat there he knew not. 
When he rose he was at least calm and 
resolved. 

He went up to his own room and 
looked through his little stock of posses- 
sions. The old suit in which he had come 
to Wildtree was there ; and an impulse 
seized him to put it on in exchange for 
_the trim garments he was wearing. Of 
his other goods and chattels he took a 
few special favourites. His Homer— 
Julius’ collar—a cricket cap—a pocket 
compass which Percy had given him and 
an envelope which Raby had once 
directed to him for her uncle. His money 
—his last quarter’s salary—he took too, 
and his old stick which he had cut in the 
Janes near Ash Cottage. That was all. 
Then quietly descending the deserted 


: Pacific, in Australasia, or in the Indian 


The thought maddened him ; and as he 
stood in the street he seemed to hear 
their voices too in the awful clamour,and 
Tashed blindly forth, anywhere, to escape 
ii 


stairs, and looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left, fre crossed the hall and 
opened the front door. 

A pang shot through him as he did so. 
Was he never to see Percy again, or her? 


What would they think of him? (To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JuLes VERNE, 
Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” “The Boy Captain,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—ANCHORED AT LAST. 


Ww" the Albatross was high in the|and a range of rocks. On the show 
air the island could be seen to | there were no tidemarks, and this tended 
be of moderate size. But on what parallel | to confirm Robur in his opinion as to his 
was it situated? What meridian ran | position, for the ebb and flow are almost 
through it? imperceptible in the Pacific. 
t the north-west point there was s 
conical mountain about two hundred feet 


Was it an island in the 


Ocean? When the sun appeared, and 
Robur had taken his observations, they 
would know; but although they could 
not trust to the indications of the com- 
pass there was reason to think they were 
in the Pacific. 

At this height—one hundred and fifty 
feet—the island, which measured about ; 


high. 

Ro natives were to be seen, but they 
might be on the opposite coast. In any 
case, if they had perceived the serone! 
terror had made them hide themselves 
or run away. 


The Albatross had anchored on the 


y were busy at the bow.” 


fifteen’ miles round, was like a three- | south-west point of the island. Not f 
pointed star in the sea. off, down a little creek, a_small nvé 
Off the south-west point was an islet | flowed in among the rocks. Beyond ¥er 
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several winding valleys ; trees of different | wealth, had established a ship- 


ard, in 


the cable and resume his flight towards 


kinds; and birds—partridges and bus-| which he built his aeronef. There he | the equator. 


tards—in great numbers. 
was not inhabited it was habitable. 
Robur might surely have landed on it ; 
if he had not done so it was probably 
because the ground ws uneven and did 
not offer a convenient spot to beach the | 
aeronef. 

While he was waiting for the sun the 
engineer began the repairs he reckoned 
on completing before the day was over. 
The suspensory screws were undamaged 
and had worked admirably amid all the 
violence of the storm, which, as we have 
said, had considerably lightened their 
work. At this moment half of them 
were in action, enough to keep the Alba- 
tross fixed to the shore by the taut cable. 
But,the two propellers had suffered, and 
more than Hobur had thought. Their 
blades would have to be adjusted and the 
gearing seen to by which they received 
their rotatory movement. 

It was the screw at the bow which was 
first attacked under Robur’s superin- 
tendence. It was the best to commence 
with,in case the Albatross had to leave 
before the work was finished. With 
only this propeller he could easily keep 
a proper course. 

Meanwhile Uncle Prudent and_ his 
colleague, after walking about the deck, 
had sat down aft. Frycollin was strangely 
reassured. What a difference! To be 
suspended only one hundred and fifty 
feet from the ground ! 

The work was only interrupted for a 
moment while the elevation of the sun 
above the horizon allowed Robur to take 
an horary angle, so that at the time of 
its culmination he could calculate the 
name of the place. 

The result of the observation, taken 
me the greatest exactitude, was as fol- 
lows : 

Longitude, 176 deg. 10 min. west. 

Latitude, 44 deg. 25 min. south. 

This point on the map answered to the 
position of the Chatham Islands, and 
Particularly of Pitt Island, one of the 
group. 

“That is nearer than I supposed,” said 
Robur to Tom Turner. | 

“ How far off are we?” | 

“Forty-six degrees south of X Island, | 
or two thousand eight hundred miles.” | 

“All the more reason to get our pro- 
pellers into order,” said the mate. “We, 
may have the wind against us in this 

and with the little stores we 
ve left we should get to X as soon as 
possible.” 

“Yes, Tom, and I hope to get under 
way to-night, even if I go with one 
screw, and put the other to-rights on the 
voyage.” 

“Mr. Robur,” said Tom, “ what is to be 
done with those two gentlemen and their 
servant ?” : 

“Do you think they would complain if 
they became colonists of X Island ?” 

_ But where was this X? It was an 
island lost in the immensity of the 
Pacific Ocean between the Equator and 
the Tropic of Cancer—an island most 
appropriately named by Robur in this 
algebraic fashion. It was in the north 
of the South Pacific, a long way out of 
the route of inter-oceanic communication. 
There it was that Robur had founded his 
little colony, and there the Albatross 
rested when tired with her flight. There 
she was provisioned for all. her voyages. 
In X Island Robur,a man of immense 


£ the island | could repair it, and even rebuild it. 


In 


“Uncle Prudent 


his warehouses were materials and provi- 
sions of all sorts stored for the fifty 
inhabitants who lived on the island. 

When Robur had doubled Cape Horn 
a few days before, his intention had been 
to regain X Island by crossing the Pacitic 
obliquely. But the cyclone had seized 
the Albatross, and the hurricane had 
carried her away to the south. In fact, 
he had been brought back to much the 
same latitude as before, and if his pro- 
pellers had not been damaged the delay 
would have been of no importance. 

His object was therefore to get back 
to X Island; but, as the mate had said, 
the voyage would be a long one, and the 
winds would probably be against them. 
The mechanical power of the Albatross 
was, however, quite equal to taking her 
to her destination, and_under ordinary 
circumstances she would be there in 
three or four days. 

Hence Robur’s resolve to anchor on 
the Chatham Islands. There was there 
ever opportunity for repairing at least 
the fore-screw. He had no fear that if 
the wind were to rise he would be driven 
to the south instead of to the north. 
When night came the repairs would be 
finished, and he would have to maneuvre 
so as to weigh his anchor. If it were too 
firmly fixed in the rocks he could cut 


The crew of the Albatross, knowing 


lighted the end,” 


| there was no time to lose, set to work 
vigorously. ' 

While they were busy in the bow of 
the aeronef, Uncle Prudent and Phil 
| Evans had a little conversation together 
| which had exceptionally important con- 
sequences. 

“Phil Evans,” said Uncle Prudent, 
“you have resolved, as I have, to sacrifice 
your life?” 

“Yes ; like you.” : 

“It is evident we can expect nothing 
from_Robur.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Well, Phil Evans, I have made up my 
mind. If the Albatross leaves this place 
to-night, the night will not pass without 
our having accomplished our task. We 
will smi the wings of this bird of 
Robur’s! This night I will blow it into 
the air!” 

“The sooner the better,” said Phil 
Evans. 

It will be seen that the two colleagues 
were agreed on all points, even in accept- - 
ing with indifference the frightful death 
in store for them. . 

“Have you all you want?” asked Phil 
Evans. 

“Yes. Last night, while Robur and 
his people had enough to do to look after 
the safety of the ship, I slipped into the 


Magazine and got hold of a dynamite 
cartridge.” 

“Let us set to work, Uncle Prudent.” 

“No. Wait till to-night. When the 
night comes we will go into our cabin, 
and you shall see something that will 
surprise you.” 

At six o'clock the colleagues dined to- 
gether as usual. Two hours afterwards 
they retired to their cabin like men who 
wished to make up for a sleepless night. 

Neither Robur nor any of his com- 
panions had a suspicion of the catas- 
trophe that threatened the Albatross. 

his was Uncle Prudent’s plan. 

As he had said, he had stolen into the 
magazine, and there had possessed him- 
self of some powder and a cartridge 
like those used by Robur in Dahomey.’ 
Returning to his cabin, he had carefully 
concealed the cartridge with which he 
had resolved to blow up the Albatross in 
mid-air. 

Phil Evans, screened by his companion, 
was now examining the infernal machine, 
which was a metallic canister containin; 
about two pounds of dynamite, enou f 
to shatter the aeronef to atoms. 
explosion did not destroy her at once it 
would do so in her fall. 
easier than to place this cartridge in «a 


If the: 
Nothing was: 
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necessary to adjust the fulminating cap 
with which the cartridge was fitted. This 
was the most delicate part of the opera- 
tion, for the explosion would have to be 
carefully timed, so as not to occur too 
soon or too late. 

Uncle Prudent had carefully thought 
over the matter. His conclusions were 
as follows. As soon as the fore propeller 
was repaired the aeronet would resume 
her course to the north, and that done 


come aft to put the other screw into 
order. The presence of these people 
about the cabin might interfere with his 
plans, and so he had resolved to make a 
slow match do duty as a time-fuse. 


Phil Evans, “I took some gunpowder as 
well. With the powder I will make a 
fuse that will take some time to burn, 
and which will lead into the fulminate. 
My idea is to light it about midnight, so 
that the explosion will take place about 
three or four o’clock in the morning.” 
“Well planned !” said Phil Evans. 
The colleagues, as we see, had arrived 
at such a stage as to look with the 
‘greatest nonchalance on the awful de- 
struction in which they were about to 
{ perish. Their hatred against Robur and 


“Down you go.” 


corner 


bl of the cabin, so that it would 


©w in the deck and tear away the} 
mework of the hull. 


Ut to obtain the explosion it was' 


his people had so increased that they 
would sacrifice their own lives to destroy 
the Albatross and all she bore. The act 
was that of madmen, it was horrible ; 


Robur and his crew would probably ; 


“When I got the cartridge,” said he to ! 


but at such a pitch had they arrived after 
five weeks of anger that could not vent 
itself, of rage that could not be gratitied. 

“And Frycollin?” asked Phil Evans 
ery we the right to dispose of his 
ife 2?” 

“We shall sacrifice ours as well !” said 
Uncle Prudent. 

It is doubtful if Frycollin would have 
thought the reason sufficient. 

Immediately Uncle Prudent set to 
work, while Evans kept watch in the 
neighbourhood of the cabin. 

The crew were all at work forward 
There was no fear of being surprised. 

Uncle Prudent began by rubbing a 
small quantity of the powder very tine: 
and then, having slightly moistened it, he 
wrapped it up in a piece of rag in the 
shape of a match. en it was lighted 
he calculated it would burn about an inch 
in five minutes, or a yard in three hour 
The match was tried and found t 
answer, and was then wound round with 
string and attached to the cap of th 
cartridge. Uncle Prudent had all finish 
about ten o'clock in the evening witha: 
having excited the least suspicion. 

During the day the work on the for 
screw had heen actively carried on, but it 
hil had to be taken on_board to adjust 
the twisted blades. “Of the piles ani 
accumulators and the machinery tha 
drove the ship nothing was damaged. 

When night fell Robur and his meu 
knocked off work. The fore propel 
had not been got into place, and to finish 
it would take another three hours. 
After some conversation with Tow 
Turner it was decided to give the crv 
a rest, and postpone what required 
be done to the next morning. 

The final adjustment was a matter of 
extreme nicety, and the electric lamp 
did not give so suitable a light for such 
work as the daylight. 

Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans wer 
not aware of this. They had understol 
that the screw would be in place dune 
the night, and that the Albatross wou:l 
be on her way to the north. 

The night was dark and moonks: 
Heavy clouds made the darkness deeper. 
A light breeze began to rise. A few puts 
came from the south-west, but they had 
no effect on the Albatross. She remained 
motionless at her anchor, and the cable 
stretched vertically downwards to the 
ground. . 

Uncle Prudent and his colleague, ima 
gining they were under way again. st 
shut up in their cabin, exchanging but" 
few words, and listening to the f-r-r-r-rot 
the Suspensory screws, which drowned 
every other sound on board. They wert 
waiting till the time of action arrived. 

A little before midnight Uncle Prudent 
said, “It is time !” 

Under the berths in the cabin was 
sliding box, forming a small locker, and 
in this locker Uncle Prudent put the 
dynamite and the slow-match. In this 
way the match would burn witho' 
betraying itself by its smoke or splutier 
ing. Uncle Prudent lighted the end and 
pushed back the box under the berth with, 

“Now let us go aft, and wait.” 

They then went out, and were aston 
ished not to find the steersman at his 


t. 
Phil Evans leant out over the rail. 
“The Albatross is where she was, Sv! 
he in a low voice. “The work is nt 


‘finished. They have not started !” 


Uncle Prudent made a gesture of dis 
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appointment. “ We shall have to put out 
the match,” said he. 


‘In a few seconds 


“No,” said Phil Evans, “we must 


sane” 
be Escape?” 

“Yes! down the cable! fifty yards is 
othing !” 

“Nothing, of course, Phil Evans, and 
‘eshould be fools not to take the chance 
ow it has come.” 

But first they went back to the cabin 
nd took away all they could carry, with 
view to a more or less prolon ed stay 
nthe Chatham Islands. ‘Then they shut 
he door and noiselessly crept forward, 
itending to wake Frycollin and take 
im with them. 

The darkness was intense. The clouds 
vere racing up from the south-west, and 
he aeronef was tugging at her anchor, 
nd thus throwing the cable more and 
1ore out of the vertical. There would 
eno difficulty in slipping down it. 

_ The colleagues monde th 

he deck, stopping in the shadow of the 
eckhouses to listen if there was any 
ound. The silence was unbroken. No 
ight shone from the portholes. The 
eronef was not only silent, she was 
sleep, 

Uncle Prudent was close to Frycollin’s 
bin when Phil Evans stopped him. 

“The look-out !” he said. 

Aman was crouching near the deck- 
touse. He was only half asleep. All 


eir way along 


flight would be impossible if he were to 
give the alarm. 


the cable was cut.” 


Close by were a few ropes, and pieces 
of rag and waste used in the work at 
| the scréw. 

An instant afterwards the man was 
gagged and blindfolded and lashed to the 
rail unable to utter a sound or move an 
inch. 
| This was done almost without a sound. 
| Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans listened. 
_ All was silent within the cabins. Every 
/ one on board was asleep. 

: They reached Frycollin’s cabin. Tap- 
| age was snoring away ina style worthy 
| of his name, and that promised well. 

-To his great surprise, Uncle Prudent 
| had not even to push Frycollin’s door. It 
' was open. He stepped into the doorway 
and looked round. 

“Nobody here !” he said. 

“Nobody! Where can he be?” asked 
Phil Evans. 

They went into the bow, thinking 
Frycollin might perhaps be asleep in the 
corner. 

Still they found nobody. 

“ Has the fellow got the start of us?” 
| asked Uncle Prudent. 

“Whether he has or not,” said Phil 


Evans, “we can't wait any longer. 
Down you go.”, ite 
Without hesitation the fugitives one 


after the other clambered over the side 
and, seizing the cable with hands and feet, 


slipped down it safe and sound to the 
ground. 

Think of their joy at again treading 
the earth they had lost for so long—at 
walking on solid ground and being no 
longer the playthings of the atmosphere! 

They were starting up the creek for the 
interior of the island when suddenly a 
form rose in front of them. 

It was Frycollin. 

The negro had had the same idea as 
his master and the audacity to start 
without telling him. 

But there was no time for recrimina- 
tions, and Uncle Prudent was in search of 
arefuge in some distant part of the 
island when Phil Evans stopped him. 

“Uncle Prudent,” said he. “Here we 
are safe from Robur. He is doomed like 
his companions to a terrible death. He 
deserves it, we know. But if he would 
swear on his honour not to take us 
prisoners again—” 

“The honour of such a man—” 

Uncle Prudent did not finish his sen- 
tence. 

There was a noise on the Albatross. 
Evidently the alarm had been given. 
The escape was discovered. 

“Help! Help!” shouted somebody. 

It was the look-out man, who had got 
rid of his gag. Hurried footsteps were 
heard on deck. Almost immediately the 
electric lamps shot beams over a large 
circle, 

“There they are! 
shouted Tom Turner. 

The fugitives were seen. 

At the same instant an order was 
given by Robur, and, the suspensory 
screws being slowed, the cable was hauled 
in on board, and the Albatross sank to- 
wards the ground. 

At this moment the voice of Phil Evans 
was heard shouting, 

“Engineer Robur, will you give us 
your word of honour to leave us free on 
this island ?” 

“Never !” said Robur. 

And the reply was followed by the 
report of a gun, and the bullet grazed 
Phil’s shoulder. 

“Ah! The brutes!” said Uncle Pru- 
dent. 

Knife in hand, he rushed towards the 
rocks where the anchor had fixed itself. 
The aeronef was not more than tifty feet 
from the ground. 

In a few seconds the cable was cut, and 
the breeze, which had increased con- 
siderably, striking the Albatross on the 
quarter, carried her out over the sea. 

(To be continued.) 


” 


There they are 


BRAVE Worps. 


Just before Dr. Livingstone left his native 
land for the last time, he was present at the 
public examination of a school where one of 
Bes children was a pupil, and being called on 
to make a speech he uttered a few words, 
much to his own discomfort, and concluded 
by giving the school a maxim for life: “ Fear 
God, and work hard.” 


THE late Rev. Dr. Macleod’s favourite 
anacim is also worth remembering by every 
ny: 
« Perish policy and cunning ! 
Perish all that fears the light ! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God, and do the right.” 


STUDIES FROM NATURE.—Fight between Blephant and Rhinoceros. 
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BASIL 


WOOLLCOMBE, 


By ArTuur LEE KNIGHT, 


MIDSHIPMAN. 


Author of “The Cruise of the Theseus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” etc. 


F@ a few seconds the boys looked at 
each other blankly, tee astenished to 

At a br Basil found his tongue 
“Why, what has become of the ship?” 
he exclaimed ; “has she foundered in the 
night, do you think ?” 

*T can scarcely think so,” returned De 
Lisle; “surely we should see some 
traces of’ her wreck washed ashore or 
something.” 

«Well, faddies, what’s in sight ?” hailed 
the gunner, who, with his companion, was 
now only a few yards off; “hae ye seen 
the boats 3” 

The middies turned their scared faces 
to the questiener. “There’s nothing at 
all in sight, Mr. Farquhar,” said Basil, 
“no boats and no ship !” 

“Save us !” ejaculated the gunner, as 
he sprang to the boy’s side and gazed at 
the wide expanse of sullen sea, on whose 
heaving bosom not even the tiny sail of a 
fishing-boat was visible! The horizon 
line stretched away in the distance 
clearly defined against the pale sky, but 
no blotch or indistinct blurr was visible 
to denote that a vessel was cruising in 
the offing. The Narcissus had entirely 
disappeared and left no trace of her 
whereabouts ! 

“We must instantly shape our course 
back to. the cave and report matters to 
Sir Doughty Deedes,” said Mr. Tugwell, 
decisively. “I don’t know what the old 
gentleman will say to our news !” 

With hurried footsteps, and brimming 
over with their startling intelligence, 
which they knew would fall like a 
thunderclap on their absent comrades, 
the quartet set off for the cave as fast 
as their legs could carry them. Acting 
on the fonhers advice, they kept up 
close to the jungle on the return journey, 
as the beach was there harder and more 
easily traversed. 

About half the distance to the cave had 
been accomplished, and the little party 
—headed by the old gunner—were in the 

of ing an abnormally dense piece 
asl 


act 

of jungle when Basil fancied he saw some 
d forms flitting about in its shadowy 
d in a highly suspicious manner, 
and immediately communicated his dis- 
covery to the others. 

“It's some o’ thae niggers, I tak’ it,” 
said the gunner, halting and peering cau- 
tiously through the underwood and intri- 
ccte mass of creepers ; “we'll teach them 
manners if they attempt to interfere wi’ 
us, ami send them awa’ wi’ a flae in their 
lugs”—ind so saying the old Scotchman 
or bie cots in its sheath. a 

ilently his companions pre; to 
lefend themselves" should Pit. become 
necessary, but it seemed as if the skulk- 


ing figures had disappeared, for no sign of | ¢ 


‘hem could now be distinguished, nor was 
he least. noise audible except the occa- 
‘ional flutter of a bird amongst the 
ranches overhead, or the shrill chatter 
some observant monkey who had 
.0ticed the silent approach of the gunner 
ind his party to the confines of what 
t considered as its own private domains. 


CHAPTER XV.—A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 


“JT take it we'd better carry on,” ob- 
served the boatswain, “’tain't no use 
hanging about here, shipmate. If there 
were niggers there just now, they've left 
the coast clear and skedaddled.” 

“Whisht, sir !” came the warning voice 
of the gunner, and like lightning his 
blade leaped from its scabbard. : 

And not a moment too soon, for at that. 
instant the jungle seemed alive with 
black forms t! at had lain hidden in some 
mysterious snake-like manner amongst 
the | underwood. as 

ntic negro, wielding an enormous 
club and with . lon; knife stuck in his 
belt, sprang like a fury at the gunner, 
whom he evidently intended to take by 
surprise, but the wary old Scotchman 
cautiously drew back a pace or two and 
brought his cutlass to the guard—deter- 
mined not to be taken unawares. The 
negro, with a cry of rage at_ being foiled 
in his attempt to club Mr. Farquhar 
whilst the latter was unprepared dashed 
forward with his crude but tervific-look- 
ing weapon upraised, and a fierce gleam- 
ing fire in his dark threatening orbs 
which betokened the passion that was 
raging within him. The gunner’s guard 
was beaten down with consummate ease 
by this gigantic muscular savage, and ina 
moment he was borne to the earth by the 
giant and two others, who immediately 
prepared to beat his brains out with their 
ciuods. 


At the first impetuous and unlooked- 
for rush of the band, those of our party 
who were following the gunner fared 
better than did that unfortunate officer 
who had thus been disabled at such an 
inopportune moment, when his stron 
arm and iness of resource would 
have been of such value to his ship- 
mates. 

Mr. Tugwell was a man of immense 
personal strength, and whirling his cut- 
ass around his head with terrific sweeps, 
he for some moments kept the horde of 
savages who had rushed at him at bay ; 
and one who had with thoughtless te- 
merity ventured within reach of the old 
salt’s sword-arm, fell motionless amongst 
the tall dank grass that carpeted the 
dense massive jungle. 

The middies backed up the boatswain 
to the best of their ability, but being 
mere boys they found it difficult to with- 
stand the ugly rush of the undisciplined 
but physically powerful natives who had 
set upon them. They just had time to 
set their backs to a tree and unsheath 
their sphere when they found them- 
selves eng: in a fierce hand-to-hand 
conflict with overpowering numbers— 
some of the negroes being armed with 
s) _ and the rest with knives and 
lubs, 

So taken up were the boys in defending 
themselves that they did not at once per- 
ceive Mr. Farquhar’s mishap, but when 
they did so they shouted to the boatswain 
to draw his attention to his messmate’s 
awkward predicament, and themselves 
dashed forward to the rescue, fighting 
with such fury that the negroes slightly 


gave way before their flashing cutlasses ; 
whilst the boatswain resolutely cut his 
way to the gunner’s side. 
hat would not the middies have 
given for a brace of pistols each! Some 
rearms might have dispersed the iz 
immediately and also have attracted the 
attention of Sir Doughty’s party in the 
cave, but as it was they were obyi ed to 
depend upon their blades alone, and it was 
doubtful if the sounds of the conflict 
would reach the sentry’s ear. The boats- 
wain, however, had not lost sight of the 
fact that reinforcements were not far dis- 
tant ; and the instant that he got the 
opportunity, gave vent to sucha resonant 
out as made the welkin ring again, and 
scared the feathered and furred denizens 
of the forest from their lurking-places in 
not unnatural alarm. 

So determined was the rush of the trio 
upon the gunner’s captors that they 
happily accomplished their object. Mr. 
Tugwell ran the gigantic negro — who 
seemed to be one of the leaders—through 
the body, and the gunner with a pro- 
digious effort shook off the remaining 
two, and, recovering his cutlass, used it 
with desperate vigour. 

The combatants, however, were too 
unevenly matched to render success on 
the part of our little band . possible. 
They fought with splendid courage and 
disputed every inch of ground with the 
proves. tenacity, but it was impessible 

or long to resist the overpowering num- 
bers that pressed upon them with vindic- 
tive determinatien ; and the gunner and 
his companions were fast becoming ex- 
hausted. Seeing this, the savages re- 
doubled their ei ng to anailulnte their 
lucky opponen: on by a , Wiry- 
Kooking, grey-haired man, who seemed to 
exert considerable authority over the rest 
of the band. De Lisle was the first to suc- 
cumb, being speared in the shoulder by a 
repulsive deformed-looking negro, who 
seemed nevertheless to be endowed with 
great personal strength. Basil endea- 
voured to save his chum by interposing 
his cut! but he was toe late, and the 
poor boy fell bleeding to the ground, 
whilst his Sey with a cry of rage 
and hate, brandished his spear and leaped 
forward with the evident intention of 
driving the weapon through the heart of 
his fallen enemy. Basil, however, with a 
shout of defiance, sprang forward cu 
in hand, and deliberately took up a posi- 
tion astride his unfortunate friend, whose 
life he was determined to save, or die in 
the attempt. The gunner and boatswain 
were hemmed in by a score or so of the 
enemy, and quite unable to render any 
assistance to the plucky youngster who 
was thus left, pale, but animated with a 
desperate courage, to confront a perfect 
horde of cruel and relentless savages, 
His eye never quailed, however, and h 
erect and muscular yeung figure in its 
fearless and defiant attitude looked a per- 
fect embodiment of youthful Brace and 
courage. Resolution and pluck are com- 
mon attributes of our race, and were es- 
sentially conspicuous traits in the charac- 
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ter of Basil; but though his adversaries 
were at first daunted by the spirit he 
displayed and the workmanlike way in 
which he plied his cutlass, for the time 
effectually defending his helpless friend, 
yet it was physically impossible that he 
could long continue the unequal fight 
against such tremendous odds, for it 
seemed as if fresh armed negroes were 
arriving every moment to assist their 
savage companions. 

At this moment, and when Basil was 
beginning to feel as if his tired arm could 
no longer sustain the weight of his cut- 
lass, Joud shouts became distinctly 
audible from the direction of the cave, 
and it was evident that Sir Doughty and 
his men had at length discovered that 
something unusual was going forward, 
and were doubling up to the assistance 
of their hardly-pressed comrades. Whe- 
ther their efforts would prove to be suc- 


cessful or not seemed a mere question of ; 


time, but to an impartial spectator look- 
ing on it would have certainly seemed 
impossible that the trio could keep their 
foes at bay more than a few seconds 
longer, in which case it appeared pro- 
bable that their shipmates would only 
arrive in time to see them stretched upon 
the ground lifeless. Overjoyed at hear- 
ing the encouraging shouts of the rescu- 
ing party, Basil involuntarily turned his 


head for a moment to catch a glimpse of , 
It was a! 


the welcome reinforcement. 
rash act, for one of the negroes took in- 
stant advantage of the movement and 
felled him to the ground with a club. 
Kasil fell right over the body of his chum 
De Lisle, but the blow had not deprived 
him of his senses, and he still endea- 
voured to defend himself and his friend, 
who had fainted from less of blood, by 
making desperate lunges at the enemy 
with his cutlass. This weapon, however, 


was now dashed from his grasp by blows | 


from several opponents, and a tall, power- 
fully-built. savage was om the point of 
transfixing the two unfortunate middies 
with his long, murdereus-looking spear, 
when his arm, already raised to strike, 
was arrested by a decisive order, given in 
deep, guttural tones, by the before-men- 
tioned little wiry old negro, who seemed 
to be in command. 

The result of this order was that Basil, 
instead of being killed, was roughly 
seized, ged, and disarmed by half a 
dozen of the negroes, who then, in spite 
of his kicks and struggles, proceeded to 
drag him off through the jungle by main 
force, whilst four more caught up the 
inanimate body of De Lisle and carried 
it off at a rapid in the same direc- 
tion. Mr. Farquhar and the boatswain 
had both been wounded and taken pri- 
soners just at the critical moment when 


succour was so close at hand, and they | 


were treated in the same way and hurried 
off by the rest of the negroes in spite of 
their desperate efforts to break free from 
their dusky captors. Being weak from 
loss of blood, however, and exhausted by 
the desperate nature of the resistance 
they had offered, their efforts were natu- 
rally futile, and with an almost incredible 
celerity and activity the n gained 
a beaten track, which seemed to lead into 
the heart of the jungle, dragging their 
unwilling prisoners with them. 

It was evident that the little old negro 
had heard the shouts of Sir Doughty’s 
spproaching party, was afraid to face 
these fresh enemies, and had suddenly 
conceived the idea of making his escape, 


and, for some reason best known to him- 
self, taking the Englishmen alive with 
him. 

At a break-neck pace the unfortunate 
prisoners were hurried forward along the 
rude trail the negroes had struck, and 
which wound through the forest in a 
most tortuous and extraordinary fashion, 
in many places being obstructed by par- 
tially decayed trunks of trees and pro- 
truding boulders, whilst overhead hung a 
mystical tracery of gigantic creepers— 
ideal gymnasium for monkeys—which 
stretched from tree to tree in a perfect 
network, and added to the deep gloom 
caused by the light-defying, massive 
‘foliage overhead, which effectually ex- 
cluded the sun’s rays, and caused the 
temperature of the shadowy depths below 
to resemble that of a gigantic refrige- 
rator. 

The officers and men of the Narcissus 
were evidently in hot pursuit, for their 
shouts and cries were Fistinetl y audible, 
and this fact evidently caused the negroes 
considerable anxiety. From their_ges- 
tures and hurried, furtive remarks, Basil 
felt convinced that they were meditating 
the probable contingency of having to 
cut the throats of their prisoners and 
abandon them in order to avoid their 
own capture. The middy glanced at the 
gunner and boatswain, and fancied from 
the expression on their faces that the 
same idea had occurred to them also. 

A loud shout of horror now rent the 
: air, and it was evident that the pursuers 
‘had reached the spot where the deadly 
| contest had taken place and discovered 
| the bodies of the negroes that had been 
killed, and which their companions had 
been forced to leave behind them. The 
cry of horror was succeeded by a shout 
' which rang with unmistakable emphasis 

through the jungle, and served to accele- 

rate the flight o: the savages, who heard 
the sounds with evident alarm and trepi- 
dation, some glancing over their shoulders 
in dread expectation of catching sight of 
the party of pursuers, and others loosen- 
ing their knives in their sheaths and 
scowling savagely at their luckless pri- 
soners as if they were the cause of what 
had occurred. One thing was certain— 
they were not in the mood to yield up 
their prey alive. 

Of this Basil felt convinced, and in 
spite of his naturally courageous spirit 
he could not avoid shuddering at the idea 
of being thus murdered in cold blood, 
just as his shipmates were on the point 
of rescuing him and his companions from 
their dangerous position. 

For some little time the rude track had 
been winding up a hill-side, but it now 
dipped down into a broad ravine which 
seemed to convey a sparkling, gurgling 
stream in the direction of the seashore. 
The trail appeared to cross this torrent 
and again enter the jungle upon the 
opposite side, where several trees had 
been felled in order to facilitate a passage 
toand fro. The path seemed to take a 
sharp bend to the right after 12-entering 
the wood, and was then losi to view 
amongst the dense underwood, which 
here flourished most luxuriantly. 

On reaching this romantic spot the 
negro leader halted his party for a mo- 
ment and issued some orders in a rapid 
low tone, indicating at the same time 
with one hand the path we have just 
been describing. In an instant the negro 
gang divided silently and rapidly into 
two parties—one dashing across the 


ravine and entering the forest trail, 
whilst the other, amongst whom were the 
prisoners, lea into the ravine, and 
with extraordinary rapidity made their 
way down the rugged boulder-strewn 
water-course as if with the intention of 
following the direction of the stream. As 
the first-named party were disappearing 
in the jungle, il had time to notice 
that one of their number had torn off a 
small cloth which was bound round his 
head and cast it in the middle of the 
path, with the evident intention of mis- 
leading the pursuers when they should 
arrive at this spot, for they would inevit- 
ably suppose that the whole gang were 
retreating in one direction. 

Following the bed of the stream, which 


j turned off abruptly to the right, our 


friends were hurried along rapidly but 
cautiously by their captors, who observed 
the strictest silence for fear of giving 
their pursuers a clue to the stratagem 
they had just had recourse to in order to 
throw them off the scent. Mr. Tugwell 
would have again exerted his stentorian 
tones—even at the risk of being murdered 
—in order to give his shipmates a clue as 
to their whereabouts, but the negroes had 
taken | good care vine he s pould Ne 
securely gagged, and so any such idea 
had to be abandoned. 

To the great astonishment of the 
prisoners, the ravine by which they were 
descending led them down to the banks 
of a broad, placid river, into which the 
Mountain torrent poured its foaming 
waters by means of a miniature cascade 
overhung with tree-ferns and gigantic 
bamboos, that were gently waving 
their feathery leaves in the sluggish 
morning breeze, which, as it swept over 
the turbid waters of the almost motion- 
less river, was redolent of noxious 
vapours and putrid exhalations, which 
probably arose from the decaying vege- 
tation on the margin of the water, and 
from the banks of offensive-looking dark- 
coloured mud which was here and there 
visible on either side, swarming with 
ferocious-looking hungry alligators, who 
sleepily opened their cunning little eyes 
now and again to see if any prey was 
likely to pass within their reach; and 
then, without moving their inert, motion- 
less bodies, closed them again with the 
evident intention of enjoying another 
snooze upon their feetid of mud. 

Close to where the ravine debouched 
upon the giver, which in many places was 
overhung with thick mangrove-bushes, 
two large canoes were moored securely 
under the bank by coir rope, which had 
been around the trunks of some 
young cocoanut-trees close by. It was 
the work of a few moments for the 
negroes to jump into these canoes, pass 
the prisoners in, and cast off the moor- 
ings; when they seized their paddles, 
and, turning the bows of their craft up 
stream, gave way with furious but silent 
strokes, dipping their blades deep! ly into 
the sullen current with wonderful unifor- 
mity, and making the canoes fly through 
the water with what seemed an almost 
supernatural speed. 

e cries of Sir Doughty’s party could 
still be heard, but sounding vague and 
indistinct in the distance, proving that 
they had been deceived by the clever 
strategy of yaad artful foes, and were 
doubt less in i“ t pursuit of the other tend 
of negroes, who, knowing every inch o! 
the country, and now unencumbered with 
prisoners, were likely to lead their pur- 
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suers & wild-goose chase. In a few mo- | 


ments the sounds died away altogether, 
and silence once more reigned supreme 
throughout that portion of the shadowy 
forest, save where broken by the “whirr” 
of myriads of insects and the croak of 
the tree-toads ; but these sounds are so 
constant and unvarying in a tropical 
jungle that the accustomed ear ceases to 
regard them as anything unusual, and 
the mind hardly grasps the fact that they 
are caused by tiene creatures ; so aptly 
do they seem to fit in with one’s surround- 
ings in these strange haunts of yellow 
fever and Brobdingnagian vegetation. 


Basil was bitterly disappointed at the 
turn affairs had taken, but still he was 
thankful that for the present the lives of 
himself and his companions had been 
spared, though what terrible fate might 
| be in store for them in the future he did 
not like to imagine. Possibly torture or 
a cruel death ! ‘ 

Whilst painfully ruminating on these 
disquieting thoughts, Basil noticed that 
De Lisle, who was his fellow-prfsoner in 
the canoe, the gunner and the boatswain 
being in the other, had with a half- 
suppressed groan of agony slipped down 
{from the semi-recumbent position into 


which he had been thrust, into the bot- 
tom of the boat, where he lay motionless, 
breathing heavily, and his face the colour 
of alabaster. hinking that his friend 
was dying, he, with a frantic and con- 
vulsive effort, and without thinking of 
consequences, tore off the gag and rather 
slight lashing with which he had been 
secured and sprang to his chums side. 
negro, however, mistaking the 
| middy’s movement for one of attempted 
escape, unsheathed a long knife and 
aimed a terrific blow at Fim with the 
murderous-looking weapon. 
(To be continued.) 


SAINT VALENTINE'’S DAY. 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, ™.A., F.G.S., 


Author of the “The Spectre of Hawthorn Glen,” “Cacus and Hercules,” etc., ete. 


tT is said that “misfortunes never come 
singly,” that “it never rains but 
pours ;” and though these proverbs are 
not exactly applicable to the present 
occasion, yet they represent an appro- 
priate sentiment. It was a strange cir- 
cumstance that Dr. Porchester should 
receive that valentine, because in the 
whole course of his life it was the only 
one he ever had received. But that th 
of February did not draw to a close 
before the second post brought him—not 
indeed another valentine, but a document 
possibly intended to be taken as such— 
viz, an anonymous letter. Here again 
was a strange circumstance, for this 
letter was the only one of the kind which 
Dr. Porchester had ever received. The 
coincidence of these two literary solecisms 
arriving on the same day was curious. 
They had nothing in common, and there 
was apparently no connivance on the 
part of the authors. 

This second document came by the 
afternoon post. There was an inscription 
above the address, “On her Majesty’s 
Service.” The envelope was blue and 
official in appearance. The Doctor re- 
ceived it while taking his usual siesta 
after dinner. It was his time for repose, 
and in a half somnolent state he open 
the envelope and read as follows : 


“Honoured Sir,—We parents with limited 
incomes humbly beg to draw the attention of 
the Government to the state of the benches. 
At present, taking a seat in your honourable 
house involves a serious loss of ‘sonal pro- 
perty, Members find that tw ile the mind is 
ta a bed of roses, the body is sitting on, 
thorns. nd we would humbly pray that 
sither the seats of the ladder to learning may 
be smoothed, or that the authorities will pro- 
vide the members of the house with suits of 
corduroy. 
“And your petitioners will ever pray, ete. 
(Signed) “ZL. Pantalon, 

“A. Patch, 

“ T. Darn. 

“* Rag Tatters.” 


Now the effect of this letter upon Dr. 
Porchester was the reverse of repose. It 


was as if a crash of thunder had burst | 


over his head. The valentine in the 
morning had been bad enough, but the 
derangement of his equanimity produced 
by this letter was tremendous. 

There bad lately been of ereats not a 


few, 


CHAPTER II. 


“Phew, Phew, kakista,” murmured the 
Doctor ; “if this is the result of ereats, 
let me abolish them henceforth and for 
‘ever !” 
The Doctor's brow darkened. It was 
; but a temporary annoyance, but it galled 
and vexed his soul. conflict of irritat- 
ing thoughts buzzed around his brain 
like a swarm of midges on a sulty sum- 
mer evening. Why had he not examined 
into the condition of the benches? Why 
should any one find occasion against him 
on such a paltry point? Why should 
any boy be such a prattler as to dis- 
parage the dead wood of a bench?’ Why 
should any parent be so wanting in 
taste as to resort to such an unconstitu- 
tional mode of attack? He would like 
to know which of his boys were at the 
bottom of it all. Really it was insup- 
i portable if the post was to be a medium 

or this form of annoyance. Two such 
letters in one day ! 
in spirit. 


e rang the bell, and Jinks appeared. 
“My com pment to Mr. Fiek and I 
wish to see him at once.” 


On the entrance of his colleague, the 
Doctor said, “Here, Fields, I say, what 
have you been doing to the benches in 
your class-room? Read this;” and the 

lue document was thrust rather un- 
ceremoniously into his hand. 

Mr. Fields read, and as he read his 
mouth broke into a smile which speedily 
developed into laughter. 

“Ts it really funny ?” asked the Doctor. 
“Ts it genuine wit? If so, by my hali- 
dome, let me laugh! I haven't laughed 
since Dawson's construe about ‘the mad 
lion in our stomach.’ But when I read 


jit. Was m judgment wal 
“Well, I don’t know, 
not bad—setting aside the impertinence. 
It is amusing—oh, yes, no doubt,” and 
‘again Mr. Fields broke into a merry 
| “Now that will do, Fields! Stea 
moment. Compose yourself. I did not 
request your presence to hear you laugh. 
I need your counsel and advice. You 
have already undertaken to aid me in 
discovering the boy who sent me the 
valentine, and now I want you to scent 
out the parent who has produced this 
document.” 
» “FE will do what I can, of course, 
. Doctor; but the inward dealings of the 


The Doctor groaned | 


that letter I could see nothing witty in | 
rped by malice?” 
loctor ; but it’s 


1. 
aya 


parental mind are secrets more inti- 
| mately known to yourself than to me. 
But what should you do supposing you 
discovered the author?” 

“Do!” said the Doctor ; “ well, I should 
write and ask what he or she meant by 
' presuming to take such a liberty—or, 
stay, no—I should procure a pair of 
corduroy trousers and compel the boy to 
wear them until the end of term, and 
' send him home in them.” 

“That’s not a bad notion, but it would 
| be rather rough on the boy perhaps.” 

“Not at all. If the boy chooses to rub 
himself bare, like a donkey against a 
post, and then go home and complain of 
the state of my forms, he deserves to he 
humiliated and taught manners. If [ain 
to be faithful to my duty, it is incumbent 
upon me to draw that young gentleman 
out of the babyhood of the nursery and 
put him in the pathway of sense.‘ Man- 
ners makyth man,’ my dear sir, and no 
boy can be a man till he learns manners.” 

“There is logic in that argument, [ 
admit, Doctor ; but first let us catch the 
hare, and then we can settle how to roast 
him.” 

“Just so; therefore, my dear sir, I beg 
you to bring the power of your intellect 
to bear upon the matter.” 

“TI will do my best, Doctor ;” and so Mr. 
Fields. withdrew. 


* * 


It is sometimes pleasant in a story to 
' draw aside the veil of mystery and let 
| the gentle reader peep beliind the scenes 
and see the simple machinery which 


; works the perplexing plot. So you are 
i here invited { to spend a brief season at 
Northerly Grange, where young Charley 
Crieff had_gone home for his ereat on 
Saturday, February the 11th. The dear 
boy had not on that occasion (as was the 
usual custom) worn his best trousers ; he 
' had gone home in his “seconds.” He had 
| insisted with Mrs. Towels that his “firsts” 
should be put in the black leather bag 
' containin his necessaries for the short 
‘holiday. He had a deep purpose in view. 
After an affectionate greeting 1s he 
alighted at the door, the first thing to 
engage his mother’s attention was the 
general appearance of her son’s apparel. 
“Why, Charley dear, you have not got 
on your best trousers, and to-morrow is 
Sunday. Why did not you put them on? 
1 wonder the matron did not think of it.” 
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“T did not forget, mother. I’ve brought 
them for you just to see, but I can’t wear 
them, they’re all torn.” ‘ 

“Torn, Charley ! How did you man: 


to tear them? They were new at the 
beginning of the term.” . 
“It’s not my fault, mother; it’s the 


horrid forms, they’re all full of nails and 
thorns.” 

Such was the tenor of the conversa- 
tion, and then at tea papa was consulted, 
and the charming Miss Ethel, who was to 
come out at a grand ball the next week. 
She was asked her opinion, and she 
arched her fair neck and lifted her soft 
blue eyes and thought it was too bad that 
poor little Charley should have to sit on 
nails and thorns. It was worse than the 
Inquisition ! And the poor tortured lamb 
bleated out, “Send old Poco an anony- 
mous letter, mother.” 

“Hear, hear!” exclaimed all present. 
“ What a clever idea, Charley !” 


So after tea papa and mamma sat in 
solemn conclave in the drawing-room 
and compiled the document aforemen- 
tioned, which was duly folded and en- 
velo and stamped and directed, and 
carefully put aside to be posted on the 
eve of St. Valentine’s Day. 

Meanwhile Charley sat with his sister 
in the morning room, and they talked 
over matters of school history, for Ethel 
took a lively interest in all that concerned 
her brother. 

“We had such fun yesterday, Ethel. 
Old Poco got on Cacus and tried to ride 
him round the field, but he was nearly 
kicked off. 1 wish he had been, to pay 
him out.” 

“What has he been doing to deserve 
paying out, Charley ¢” 

“Oh, it’s a horrid shame! The cocoa 
yesterday at breakfast was such awful 
stuff that I could not drink it ; and then 
the other fellows refused it, and Sukey 
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sneaked, and the Doctor jawed us and 
said it was all my doing, and stopped 
Punchey from coming, and of course the 
fellows are angry with me. But look 
here, Ethel, I want to pay him out well. 
The anonymous letter be a corker ; 
but I’ve got another dodge, if you'll help 
me. I’m going to write him a valentine ; 
I’ve done the first four lines.” 

Charley rummaged in his ‘ket and: 
took out a crumpled bit of school paper. 
and read to Ethel the opening lines ; an 
then, by dint of foing through all pos- 
sible rhymes to the key-word, they com- 
posed the remainder between them, and 
Charley drew the illustration. The valen- 
tine was then sealed up and addressed, 
and Ethel promised to observe profound 
secrecy and to post it at the proper time. 

So Charley returned te Highfield 
House in due time, and the festival of 
St. Valentine arrived. 

(To be continued.) 


By THe AUTHOR OF “ THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


PART XL 


ae fin 


a 


“The Beauchamp Chapel in Warwick High Church, 


Wr further thought of the vaiorous 
_ Guy, the first Earl of Warwick known 
to history was Henry de Newburgh, a younger 
son of Roger de Bellomont, who was given his 
title by William in 1123. In a century the 
Newburghs died out; and after forty years 
of Mauduits, the earldom hereon to the Beau- 
ehamps. It was Richard de Beauchamp, the 
twelfth earl, who was known as “the Good.” 
He was the Regent of France whose effigy is | 
shown under the hooped hearse in the Beau- 
champ Chapel. His son Henry was the last 
of his name, and in him the honours culmi- 
nated. Henry the Sixth made him premier 
earl of England, gave him the privilege of 
wearing a gold coronet, raised him to the 
dignity of ‘‘ Duke of Warwick,” and in 1445 
crowned him with his own hand ‘King of 
the Isle of Wight, Jersey and Guernsey.” 
His Rory was short enough, in all truth, for 
on 


© 1lth of June in the same year he 


died. He left no son, and his daughter dying 
in her seventh year, the estates went to Anne, 
the daughter of the Good Earl, who became 
the wife of Richard Nevil, and_ brought 
him the estates, the title following soon 
afterwards. 

This Richard Nevil was ‘the Stout Earl” 
of Warwick, the Kingmaker, who, joining to 
great natural ability immense family influ- 
ence, became the most powerful subject that 
our country has seen. Wherever he resided 
he kept de house, and it is said that in the 
height of hi Prosperity the number of people 
fed daily at his different mansion’ was not 
less than thirty thousand! His history is 
practically that of the Wars of the Roses up to 
the Battle of Barnet, in which he was killed. 
To tell it would be to encroach too much on 
the schoolbook for our present p s 

The Kingmaker very little of his 
time at the castle on the Avon. His favourite 


! residence was the Yorkshire stronghold of 
Middleham, which afterwards became identi- 
fied with Richard the Third, who married 
Warwick’s second daughter. In the history 
of Warwick Castle the mest picturesque 
incident occurred years befere him, in 1312, 
when Gaveston, who had beem captured at 
Deddington, was here brought te trial by the 
barons. The then Earl of Warwick, whom 
Piers had called ‘‘the Black Hound of 
Arden,” was not the man te show mercy ; 
and the luckless favourite was sentenced to 
death and taken to Blacklew Hill close by, 
where he was promptly execatods “his head 
rolling off into the thicket.” Forty-seven 
ears before Gaveston’s death the great hall 
had seen an even greater gathering of the 
English barons. Then it was that Henry the 
Third made tl: castle his headquarters dur- 
ing the siege of Kenilworth, and there it was 
that he drew up the ‘Dictum de Kenil- 
worth,” which was proclaimed from the high 
church with such mesere recult: A _promi- 
nent object in the lan pe is this Warwick 
Church, rising from the well-wooded ridge, 
with its noble tower, and its elaborate Beau- 
champ Chapel, shorn tly of its splendour in 
the Puritan times. the chapel lie many 
of the great Warwick earls, and with them 
that once striking personage Robert Dudley, 
Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, the last of the 
rememberable lords of Kenilworth. 

Who the Kenelm was that gave his name 
to Kenilworth is a mystery left to the 
romancer. He, however, chose such a strong 
position for his house that it eventually 

e the most important strategic point in 
central England. Situated at the junction 
of the Sow with its tributary it was an easily 
defensible peninsula, and when the dam was 


lake its strength was considerably increased. 

The oldest part of the present ruin is due 
to that Geoffrey Clinton whom Henry the 
First raised ‘‘ from the dust” to be his chief 
minister. Geoffrey founded the castle, and, 
as a set-off, the neighbouring priory, but the 
later builders added so much that Kenil- 
worth in its glory would have been almost 
unrecognisable by its Norman owner. In 
King John’s time Kenilworth was a royal 
castle, and it continued to be so until Simom 
de Montfort married Alianore, the daughter 
of the third Henry, who brought it to him as 
part of her dowry. Earl Simon was the best 
military engineer of his time, and thoroughly 


thrown across so as to form the hundred acre ~ 
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up to date in all his proceedings. It is there- | 


fore not to be wondered at that as soon as he 
became possessed of Kenilworth he proceeded 
toimprove it, and to arm it with all the latest 


Cat 
ter Evesham, Simon the younger took 
the remnant of his followers to Kenilworth, 
and putting Hastings in charge of the defence, 
continued his somewhat leisurely flight. 
The king and prince, pursuing, found Kenil- 
worth a puzzler. To leave it behind them 
unattacked was to tempt disaster, and to 
besiege it meant giving the fugitive every 
chance of escape. Hastings was summoned 
to surrender bly, but his answer was a 
defiance, and on the 23rd of June, 1265, the 
siege began in earnest. At first the king’s 
men oak do nothing; the earl’s petraria 
hurling great balls of stone half a yard in 
diameter came crashing into the towers and 
split them into matchwood. Prince Edward, 
taking matters into his own hands, built a 
huge structure to overtop the castle wall and 
give shelter to two hundred “ balistarii,” who 
could therefrom rain down their missiles. 
Slowly. wae the tower moved uP to the wall, 
and when it was near enough for the balis- 
tarii to in, smash came a shot from a 
“‘mangonel ” that knocked it down like a 
card house. The prince then devised a 
“bear ” which would shelter his men as they 
worked at the foot of the wall, but again the 
terrible mangenel sent forth its messenger 
and crushed the bear into pulp. Then bar; 
were launched on the lake and rowed to the 
attack, and all were settled in mid-channel. 
Then a tower was made, and the Pope's 
legate, in his red cape and surrounded by 
bishops, mounted it, and from it excommuni- 
cated the garrison; and then on the walls 
there appeared a figure in a white cape who 
caricatured the legate, burlesqued his ges- 
tures, and excommunicated him. Then re- 
course was had to arms again, but in vain, 
for very dreadful was the garrison’s artillery. 
One little touch there is in the picture which 
shows how, despite the stubbornness of the 
contest, knightly courtesy was not forgotten. 
One afternoon the shooting from the castle 
suddenly ceased, the drawbridge was lowered, 
and through the pestern gate came a solemn 
rocession of monks and knights in mourning 
ring to the besiegers the corpse of one 
their feaders who been wounded and 


home for burial. en the monks and their 


the drawbridge was raised and balistarii and 
| mangonel men resumed their duel, which 
it until the garrison was starved out. 
Kenilworth then became a royal castle 
with Philip Marmion as constable, and a 
royal castle it remained until Elizabeth 
ited it to Robert Dudley. It was one of 
e favourite abodes of Ji of Gaunt, and 
he it was who stre: ened and improved it, 
leaving its plan much as we now see it. 
the seventh year of Edward the Second 
there was a great tournament at Kenilworth, 
and a hundred foreign knights of distinction 
came to answer the challenge of Roger Mor- 
timer, ‘‘ from the eve of St. Matthew till the 


Kenilworth from the Tilt-Yard. 


captured, and had died a prisoner. 
funeral crossed inte the camp the 
stopped, and there went f 


As the | day after the feast of St. Michael,” and there 
fighting | were ‘‘a hundred ladies clad in silken man- 
to meet the | tles,” and the guests were entertained in 


body the dead knight’s friends, who took it | Arthurian fashion at a round table. 


It was 
to Kenilworth that Edward was taken on his 


convoy returned within the postern gate, and | way to die at Berkeley ; and at Kenilworth 


Banqueting-Hall, Kenilworth. 


the fifth Henry was keeping Lent when the 
Dauphin sent him the tennis-balls which he 
returned with such vigour as to volley the 
Frenchman out of the court—the Agincourt. 

Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth” gives a 
well-known picture of the castle in the days 
of the Dudley. It were pity to spoil his 
version of the Robsart legend with what 
seems to be the true s as to Amy’s death 
at Cumnor in 1560, long before Elizabeth was. 
entertained with such mangaiticenas: Dudley’s 
character as drawn by Sir Walter seems to 
be even too favourable. He was one of those 
men against whom appearances were always. 
inconveniently strong Amy Robsart’s death 
was very suspicious. Then he secretly married 
Lady Sheffield, whose husband died of 
the ‘‘ Leicester rheum.” Her nails and hair 
began to fall off in a strange manner when 
Leicester’s intrigue with Lady Essex made 
her existence inconvenient. By marrying 
Sir Edward Stafford and saying nothing 
about her marriage with Leicester she seems 
to have saved her life. Lord Essex was 
killed off with this same mysterious ‘‘ rheum,” 
which nobody could trace directly home to the 
magnificent earl; and altogether the lieu- 
tenant-general of our land forces destined to 
act against the Spaniards when they landed 
was not a particularly pleasant or trustworthy 
personage. He is at his best in the hands of 
the author of Waverley—and there let us 
leave him. 

His son by Lady Sheffield, Sir Robert, the 
last of the Kenilworth Dudleys, was a much 
moreattractive character. Handsome, learned, 
accomplished, expert in all manly exercises, 
and of an adventurous disposition, he had few 
equalsin England. Fitting out an expedition 
at his own expense, he called for the Spanish 
Main and the Orinoco, and toughly fought 
with the Spacers, as duly chronicled in hi 
account of his voyage in Hakluyt’s collec- 
tion. Withdrawing to the Continent in dis- 

t at his legitimacy not being acknowledged, 

e took away with him Blanche Southwell dis- 
guised as his pares and settled at Florence, 
where helived thelife of analchemist and gene- 
ralengineer. He it was who improved the har- 
bour of Leghorn and made it into a free Port; 
and he it was who wrote the navigation book 
“Del Arcano del Mare,” and invented the 
“ Earl of Warwick’s Powder,” that only gave 
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and James. 


lace to the mixtures of G 
Ki reversion of | lived 


is father had left him the 
Kenilworth, but he never profited by it. 
titular Earl of Warwick and “ 


Northumberland in the German Empire,” he 

magnificently ly at Florence in a palace of 
As | his own building, and there he died 1649, 
uke of | leaving to his sons ‘his manusczipts and 


curious mathematical instruments,” whieh, i ah 
the manner of some other un 


they ‘‘speedilie disposed of ” and tamed 
into cash. 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


1.—HERo- WORSHIP. 


I’m only just a little chap that’s lately come to school, 

But feeling very jolly, though I’m trying to be cool, 

Because you see I’m chummy with our “captain,” Richard 
Wray ; 

He handed me his coat to hold when on the ground to-day ! 


Oh! isn’t he a ‘“one-er,” both for cricket and for sports ! 

A jolly sort of giant, too, that’s never out of sorts: 

He did the mile in—let me see—I quite forget the time, 

And then the way in which he jumps is simply something prime ! 


You ought to see him playing back when football is the game; 

There never can have been a man to equal him in fame! 

And. thanks to him we beat the ‘‘ Hornets,” easily, of course, 

While Jenkins, I, and all our gang, were shouting ourselves 
hoarse. 


“Bully” Dawson doesn’t like him, and I know the reason why, 
Because he got a tanning when he made a youngster cry 
In such a caddish fashion! Well, I won't repeat it here, 
But we're not afraid of bullies when the captain’s pretty near, 


There’s no mistake about it, he’s a Briton and a brick, 

And I don’t think in the county you will find a finer “kick!” 
He can cut a ball to Jericho and make a splendid catch ; 

I wonder if he'll notice me the next time there’s a match! 


1.—Mossoo ! 


AH, yes, my friend, I tell you so, it is one solemn truth, 
You English people do not always know what’s good for youth. 
This teaching is a farce, a bit of what you call a play, 

Ma foi, cest crai! 


You think them both so excellent, yeur Latin and your Greek 
(Two mummy languages they are for nobody to speak), 
But do not care about a tongue used everywhere to-day, 

Ma foi, c'est vrai! 


My pupils don’t consider me, to me they do not look, 

As if I taught a language dead and buried in a book; 

Why don’t you let me have support? that’s what I mean to say 
Ma foi, vest vrai! 


There was a boy impertinent, a dréle who talked of frogs, 
And said the French would soon be going visiting the dogs; 
I gave him boxes on his ear, he didn’t like it, nay! 

Ma foi, c'est vrai! 


Then let the glorious voice of France be heard throughout your 
land, 
And throw your musty Greek aside till all can understand 
The treasures of our Gallic lore—I’m sure you'll find it pay, 
Ma foi, c'est vrai! 


III.—A RETROSPECT. 
So eight long years have passed away since fir. . came 
school, 
A podgy little chap about the height of yonder stool ; 
Another day and I must leave, this term will be my last; 
How everything around me seems to conjure up the past! 


The day I came was rather dull, with intervals of rain, 
It must have left a deep impression on my tender brain; 
I know it was eight years ago, whatever makes it seem 
As if it were but yesterday, and all the rest a dream? 


Again I’m in that singularly mingled state of nrind, 

When hope and fear and joy and grief are equally combined; 
Again I find a creepy feeling somewhere up my back, 
Through swallowing the stories of my wicked cousin Jack. 


He told me, I remember, a most dismal tale of woe, 

Of how new boys are ‘‘scarified,” and what they undergo; 
Ah, Jack! it wasn’t quite so bad—perhaps a little rough, 
But nothing very dreadful when a fellow’s fairly tough. 


The big boys were’ so very big and mighty in my eyes, 

But they’ve been dwindling ever since, at least in point of 
size ; 

It’s not so unaccountable, considering how I’ve grown, 

And now as captain of the team I’m sitting here alone. 


Ah, yes, indeed, I little thought to scale that giddy height; 
My play is reckoned wonderful and everything that’s right; 
The question, though, arises, shall I ever be again 

Of such @ vast importance when I have to do with mez? 


I said the years were like a dream ; it isn’t quite a fact— 

So very vividly return my every word and act; 

The simple little incidents which never gained renown, 

Not merely ‘precious rows” like that for “larking” 
town, 


in the 


I wonder how old “Carrots” is that patronised me 50? 

I heard he went to Africa a year or two ago; 

And Simpkins, Smith, and “ Juggler” too, there’s quite a lengii 
list 

Of those who've left so very long that none of them are mi-se! 


The masters, too—hullo, what’s that? Exactly as I thought, 

There's some one singing out, and so I'll cut these vent 
short 

With “Long live all our gallant boys, the masters long li 
they, 

And in the ‘Past and Present’ match may I be there 
play!” 


FRED EDMONDS 
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BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF SAMUEL MORLEY. 


BouT half-way down Well Street, Hack- 
ney, on the right-hand side, there 
stands, and has stood at least for the whole 
of the present century, a detached residence 
of some size and importance called The 
Eagles, two of those king of birds graven in 
stone standing on the pilasters of the gate- 
ways. 

Here in the first half of the century lived 
Mr. John Morley, of the firm of I. and R. 
Morley, of W. Street, a man of high cha- 
racter and standing in the City of London. 
A well-to-do home was that in Well Street, 
but, best of all, it was a home of piety. Mr. 
John Morley was known and esteemed as a 
Christian man, he and his family attending 
the ministry of Dr. H. F. Burder at St. 
Thomas’s Square Chapel. There were three 
sons who were brought up in that godly home, 
and all three grew up to be men of high cha- 
racter and of Christian standing. It is of the 
youngest of these, Samuel, that we have to 
tell here. His was a name which, as he ad- 
vanced in manhood, became known well-nigh 
the whole world over as a Christian philan- 
thropist. It will be worth while to see how 
the boy grew into such a man. 

Samuel Morley was born October 15th, 
1809. Much is not told of his boyhood, but 
the little that is told of him is good. First 
we learn that, being sent to a private school, 
he so distinguished himself by his assiduous 
attention to his studies, that it was said in 
the school that Samuel Morley would be 
2ither a minister or a Member of Parliament. 
Thus ‘‘the boy was father to the man.” He 
became a Member of Parliament, and a most 
conscientious and useful and honoured one 
00; and he became in the best sense a 
ninister also, one bent on serving his fellow- 
‘eatures, especially the poorest of them, by 
1elping them in this life, and by helping 
hem on to another. 

Further, we learn that an all-pervading 
afluence in that home at Hackney was the 
nother’s. She brought that influence to bear 
pecially on her boys; she instilled high prin- 
iple into them, led their minds into the ways 
f Christ, and directed their reading and 
tudy of the Holy Scriptures. And God 
lessed her holy influence to the good of her 
ons. ‘*T am,” said Samuel Morley, in his 
iter days, ‘‘ what my mother made me.” 
any a man has had to say that. Who 
an tell what godly mothers have done to 
less the world? Happy is the youth who 
els the mother’s influence to be strong upon 
im—so strong that he cannot shake it off! 
hat youth will grow up to be a man, which 
very youth does not, but something far less 
lan a man. And when such a youth be- 
mes a man he will thank God for what his 
‘ther was to him, and will gratefully ac- 
nowledge, as Samuel Morley did, ‘I am 
hat my mother made me.” 

In the house in Well Street good men were 
ten entertained, Mr. and Mrs. Morley not 
ting forgetful of showing hospitality to 


rangers, and in some cases the strangers | 


‘ame friends. This was especially so in 
e case of the Rev. James Parsons, of York. 
ry. Parsons’s celebrity as a preacher often 
ought him to the metropolis, where crowds 
ere attracted to hear him at Surrey Chapel, 
e old Tabernacle in Moortields, Tottenham 
vurt Road Chapel, and elsewhere. During 
ese periodical visits Mr. Parsons was often 
e guest of Mr. Morley at ‘The Eagles, and 
ere was at least one of the lads who was 
eatly struck with tMe grave bearing and 
ly deportment of this ‘‘ man of God.” Not 
ss was he moved by the powerful appeals, 
riking in form and delivered almost in 
hispers, of this remarkable preacher, and 
e youth Samuel Morley seems often to 
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have availed himself of the opportunity of 
hearing him on the occasion of his visits. 
On one such occasion, he tells us, the con- 
viction was borne in upon him that if life 
with him was to become what it was de- 
sirable that it should be he must give him- 
self up to Christ, and that the thing must be 
done atonce. And he did it. 


This was “ the crisis of being ” with Samuel | 


Morley. All the influence of father and 
mother, and of the godly associations of the 
home and the sanctuary, culminated in this 
vrand act of consecration to Christ. From 
that hour Samuel Morley’s course of life was 
fixed and settled. He was ‘‘on the Lord’s 
side ;” he was Christ’s servant. 

Did Samuel Morley’s determination to be- 
come a follower of Christ make him a less 
manly young fellow? Not at all. There was 
never anything poor or weak about him ; he 
was bright, self-possessed, dignified, and 
withal gentle and loving, as the Rev. J. C. 
Harrison, who knew him, and was with him 
in the business house in Wood Street in the 
early times of both of them, testifies. He 
says everybody in the house loved Samuel 
Morley. Need we ask whether his religion 
made him a worse man of business? Such 
a youth as Samuel Morley was when he 
entered his father’s warehouse, it was evident 
that he would put new life into the concern. 
And so he did. His plans and his enterprise 
made the business what it had never been 
before. It multiplied manifold, and ‘‘ Morley’s 
Hosiery” became renowned, and No. 18, 
Wood Street, the first house in the trade. 

Let no youth imagine that to become a 
Christian man would hinder his way in life. 


DOINGS FOR 


j It will not if he become a man. There is 
something wrong about the religion if it 
makes a man week in energy and wanting in 
i Purpose. It is not the religion of the Bible; 
| for that tells him to be “diligent in his busi- 
| ness,” while he is “fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord ” 

Samuel Morley gained for himself renown, 
not from the abundance of his possessions, but 
{from the abundance of his gifts. It came 
first of all from his beginning well in youth, 
| then from going on well in ripening manhood 

and in advancing age. No better advice 
could be given to a youth than that he should 
follow, though at a humble distance, in the 
steps of Samuel Morley. 

anon Fleming, in his address at the re- 
cently open tomb of Mr. Morley, told of his 
friend’s admiration for a short but compre- 
' hensive prayer which Dr. Arnold wrote for 
himself and offered daily before he went into 
the great public school at Rugby, of which 
he was head master. It was in the spirit of 
that prayer, Canon Fleming said, that Mr. 
Morley lived and worked and laboured 
for God and man. No doubt he had vir- 
tually made it his own, and used it before 
going into his business. It were well that 
every youth should begin business life with 
it, and make it his morning prayer through 
all his business days. Here it is: 

“0 Lord, Iam going into a busy world; eye, car, 
and thought will be needed in that busy world ; before 
I go into it I commit eye, ear, thought, to Thee. Keep 
their work Thine own, that as by natural laws my 
heart beats and my blood flows without auy thought 
of mine for them, so my spiritual life may hold on ita 
course when I cannot consciously turn to Thee to 


commit every partioular thought to Thee. Hear me 
for my Redecuer’s sake. Amen.” 


THE MONTH, 


MARCH. 


HE POULTRY RUN.—The work in the poultry run 
begins this month in earnest. You have of 
course made up your mind as to the kind of fowls you 
are to keep, and it may be that you have chickens, or 
at all events a sitting hen. You have already also— 
and if not loge no time about it—seen thoroughly to all 


hed, 
arrangements are as to outward show, but do let us 
have a little scientific arrangement nevertheless. If, 
then, you already have a poultry run, take a glance 
round it and see whether everything be in floating order 
and shipshape. The roof, for instance, Does it leak? 
See to that at once. If it be felt, half a bucket of tar, 
ata cost of twopence, will be well expended ; over the 
tar put plenty of sand. If it be thatch, examine it 
well all over; and if in any place it be getting thin, 
add thereto long strong straw and good clay. ‘Thatch, 
Temember, makes the best of all roofs. 

See that the nests are well filled with straw, and not 
80 positioned as to receive the droppings from the 

ches, The perches themselves sheuld be sizable, 

igh enough to suit the kind of fowls you are keeping, 
and clean—not ‘The floor should also be clean, 
and kept 0, for it is a law of nature that the offal 
from any animal is poisonous in its exhalations to the 
animal which it is derived. The floor shonid be 
Kept dry. It is a good plan to throw peat dross over 
it if it cannot be cleaned out daily. 

Well, so much for the inside. Out of doors you have 
not f ten that essential of health—the dust-bath. 
Remember it should have a covering over it and partly 
around it—in fact, it should be a kind of shed, turned 
towards the south and east, but still sheltered from 
prevailing winds and rains. Do not forget plenty of 
Gravel in ZONE rus, old lime, sand, etc. ; and keep the 
water-dishes well and clean. 

If you take all the above hints you are in a fair way 


to success. 
The month of March is apt to be a very changeable 


one, so that the greatest care must be taken of young 
chickens. Oatmeal draggled with milk is good, and 
warm #0 much the better; and you cannot feed too 
o 


THE Pigeon LorT.—As in the poultry run so with 
the pigeon loft. All uncompleted repairs and all 
renovations must be set about and completed without 
moment's delay. Read last month's DoINGs. We 
may add a word of caution about draughts and mice ; 
the former are most dangerous in a loft, especial! 
where the pigeons are fancy ones and very likely deli- 
cate ; while miles do a deal of Eulechiot in more Ways 
than one. generally possible eep them out, 
and we would advise you to try this plan. 
should on no account be used about a loft. 
were possible to prevent ite 
lives of your pigeons you cannot help its 
terious to th, for mice will get into holes and 
corners and die, and become a pest. We wish our 
pigeon-fanciers would try the plan of training a cat, 
or rather kitten, to live in the loft. It can be done, 
and if she be carefully fed and trained the birds will 
be safe enough. 

About buying pigeons. From the letters of some of 
our correspondents we are sure they are imposed upon 
and get real mongrels. Well, we caunot advise you 
better than to buy through the columns of such papers 
as the “‘Stock-keeper” or “Exchange and Mart.” Re- 
member, though, that sharpers advertise in both, in 
spite of all that editors can do, so gang warily. 

It is better to begin with the commoner kind of 
pigeons, and after you have gained some experience— 
say in a year’s time—and have saved some money, t 
go in for fancy onea. 

We hope there is Plenty of light in your loft, for uc 
animal can thrive in darkness and gloom; even grast 
that grows in cellars is white and feeble. About the 
enact ie month ya be te cneueh, as a rule, to 
mate. er onl thy, strong young 
birds, and the better they are in the pone and ro- 
perties of the kind they represent the er it will be 


ie you, especially if you entertain any idea of show- 


THE AVIARY.— Read last month's Dernes, and if you 
have not your breeding-cages, do so 
without loss of not forgetting that they must not 
only be sweet and olean, but perfectly dry before your 
birds are turned in. 
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We make no pretence in these columps to advise 
boys who are ambitious enough te go in for a ve! 
large number of birds, say ten or a dozen pairs. 
bird-room is then needed ; and whosoever has a bird- 
room should have a hook, and that book should he 
Blakston’s (Cassell and Co.); but we can give hints for 
all, and especially for lads’ who have say two pairs. 
wei do not advise you to have more, but to do those 
well. 

As to pairing. Be guided by the weather, only 
remember one swallow does not make a summer, nor 
a few fine days prove that spring has come. Be 
patient, and feed well meanwhile, and keep the birds 
comfortable. 


‘THE KENNEL.—Be sure to make a practice of feed- 
ing regularly 5 and as during this month the weather 
is likely to be somewhat changeable and inclement, it 
fs as well not to wash the deg much, nor put him in 
the water. It is great fun for a dog who is fond of it 
to have a splash and a swim, but if he is allowed to 
go into kennel without being thoroughly dried down, 
then a chill and perhaps even inflammation is apt to 
be the result. 

But the comb and the hard brush should be used 
every day and all the year round. 


BEES.—If you now look under the head of “Apiary” 
in the “‘ Exchange and Mart,” or if you consult a jour- 
nal devoted to bees, you find stock advertised for 
sale, But sce that It be yeung, say last year's swarms. 
Feeding must still be centinued, ‘bees now 
begin to make a stir, and come out on sunshiny days 

look for the earlier flowers. 

Get ready your hives, and everything for the coming 
season, and keep all clean and tidy. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. — Whatever has not been 
done as advised in last morth’s Dornas should now be 
accomplished in fine weather. It is time all seeds 
were in if you want an early crop and a good one. 
zropare your beds therefore at once, and get in your 

that wile’ much ‘seeds at onions,” patanips, 
macan while suc! as onions, 

etc., have at least nine inches between ne 

drills, there are very likely spots about the borders 

where lettuces should be sown, and afterwards planted 


ont. 


Tus FLOWEe Gann Atend to the walks and 
bord keep down weeds w! erever they appear. 
It ‘will be time now to think of sowing annuals, but if 
qe bay these in packets the instructions will be found 

Besides, many of these are best sown in heat 


or under glase. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Read last month's Doras. 
ao may sow fropeoinme - She, cirsbing. sort ana 

ie canary creeper, an nel ly arrange for the 
future beauty of your window-ledge boxes. 


——s 


Correspondence. 


C. DEC. T.—No, you are mot at liberty to use, by send- 
ing to other papers, or in any other way in 
fri on our copyrights, stories, articles, or illus- 
trations that appear in the B. 0. P. 


INQUISITIVE (Sleaford).—The coleured plates of the 
current volume can only be obtained a present by 
urchasing the mont parts in Ww! appear. 
bn the completion of 6 volume, howevere they 
will be issued in a et, price 1s. 6d., for the 
pencts of weekly readers who may wish to secure 
em, 


SCHOCLBOY.—We are not in want of any such story. 
Pray do not send the “3. 


D. T. (Reading.)\—Pray give all such monstrous 
notions. Surely cael 1 able, not aly to forgive 
us our sins, but also te keep us frem f: gt low 
dare one think of mutilating the body Ged ven 
rather than ask Him for restraining and uphelding 
grace? Live plainly, eschewing alcohol and smoking, 
Tetire and rise early, take a cold bath every morning, 
and engage as actively as peasible in some good out- 
door sport. 


2, H. H., and Others,—All the monthly parts before 
‘Part 33 (Vol. Iv.) are out of print. The packets of 
plates can bo had of Vols. L, V., VL, VIL, VIL 
Plates are not sold apart from the monthly parts 
with which they are issued, excepting im the yearly 
packets prepared for each velume. 


A. D. (Barbados.)— There will no doubt be other 
writing competitions in due course; we cannot 
promise definitely as to the ‘‘when.” We rejoice to 

ear how very popular is the B. O. P. with the lads 
of Barbados. 


Eaas.—The egg you send is that ef the Garden War- 
bler, a little large, and euriously marked. 


Birps’ Eaas.—Try Morris's “‘ History ef British Birds’ 
: ane Nesta Fggs are se very variate that it 
is impossible to name a great many e aid of 
plates, coloured or otherwise. 


PAINTER.— Yes ; provided they are effered as cepied 


from the B. 0, 

C. K. (Ceylon), whe writes to say hew 
the S 0. : there, and whe “ weuld lke lish 
boys to know how widespread is the circalation of 
the paper,” is thanked for his letter. But why do 
not the Ceylon boys de something fer our Gordon 
‘Meniortal ? 


THE Two OWLs.—1. There is Samlah of Masrekah in 
Genesis xxxvi. 36. That is the nearest word te 
Mareshah that occurs to us. 2 Articles on bird- 
stuffing were in the third volume under the heading 
of ‘The Boy’s Own Museum.” 


&. D. Hotcuxis.—Write to the Secretary, German 
Gymnastic Society, 26, St. Pancras Road, King’s 
Cross. That is the largest gymnastic club in 
London. There is one in connection with the young 
Men’s Christian Association in Aldersgate Street. 


BARNEY. — It is merely a question of focusing and 
illumination. In the sketch you send the lamp is 
too much to the side of the picture. Jt wor be 
better to experiment with the single lena. 


W. M.8.—It isa ter’s error, in which the Q was 
taken fora 2. The address of the Ocean and General 
Guarantee Company ia, as you asy, 4, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.c. There is no Victeria Street, E.c. 


MoNARCHY.—Immediate action is not necessary ; 
is no cause for alarm. Tho Queen has no tent, 
of ‘disbanding the army and navy, and the 
ships and naval stores, without the consent of the 
Fee le er pariiament.” There would be difficulties 
in the way—great difficulties, 


J. S0ANE.—The Tay Bridge furnished the “ Christmas 
Accident” in 1879. It was partly blown down oo 
the 28th of December in that year while a North 
British Railway train was passing over it. 


Kinaston Brien. —The London Sanctuaries were the 
Minories, Salisbury Court, Whitefriars, Fullwood's 
Rents, Mitre Court, Baldwin's Gardens, the Savoy, 
the Clink, Deadman's Place, Montague Close, and 
the Mint. Their privileges were taken away in 167, 

A WHITE Rat.—Dress sores with benzoated oxide of 


zinc. Do not feed so exclusi: bread-and-mil. 
Give grain and fruit. rue otal 


Boge, Price One Penn: . 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1887. Fee ee nena 
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A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By TA.BoT BAINES REED, 


The gathering clouds above sent the park- 
\ keeper off to his shed for a waterproof 
oy and emptied the carriage-drive of the 
- vehicles in which a few semi-grand 
people were taking an afternoon 
airing at half-a-crown an hour. 
A little knot of small boys, 
A CHILL October squall was whistling through the F intently playing football, 

trees in Regent’s Park, stirring up the fallen / ) 5 f with piled-up jackets for 

goals and an old parti- 
coloured “ bouncer” 
for a ball, were the last 
to take alarm at the lower- 


Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” ‘‘ My Friend Smith,” etc., ete. 
€HAPTER XXIV.—A PLUNGE DOWNWARD. 


f 


leaves on the footpaths, and making the nurse- 
maids, as they listlessly trundled their perambu- 
lators, shiver suddenly and think of the nur- 
sery fire and the singing kettle on the hob. 


, 


a | 


i 
ti 
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“Let me go! Let me go!” 
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ing sky ; nor was it till the big drops fell 
in their midst that they scattered right 
and left, and left the park empty. 

No; not quiteempty. One young man 
sat on through the rain on the seat from 
which he had been watching the boys’ 
game. A shabby, almost ragged young 
man, with a disagreeable face and an 
almost contemptuous curl of the lips, as 
the rain, gathering force every second, 
buffeted him in the face and drenched 
him where he sat. There were a hundred 
seats more sheltered than that on which 
he sat;, and by walking scarcely fifty 
yards he could have escaped the rain 
altogether. But he sat recklessly on, and 
let the rain do its worst, his eyes still on 
the empty football-tield, and his ears 
ringing still with the merry shouts of the 
departed boys. 

My reader, had he chanced to pass 
down that deserted walk on this stormy 
afternoon, would hardly have recognised 
in the lonely occupant of that seat the 
John Jeffreys he had seen six months ago 
at Clarges Street. It was not merely that 


he looked haggard and ill, or that his- 


clothes were ragged. That was bad 
enough, but the reader has seen him in 
such a plight before. But what he has 
not seen before—or if at all, only in pass- 
ing moments—is the bitter, hard look 
on his face, changing it miserably. A 
stranger passing him that afternoon 
would have said, 

“There sits a man who hates all the 
world.” 

we who know him better would have 
said, 

“There sits our poor dog with a bad 
name, deserted even by hope.” 

And so it was. 

Jeffreys had left Clarges Street smart- 
ing under a sense of injury, but still 
resolved to keep up the fight for his good 
name, in which for so many months past 
he had been engaged. 

Not by appealing to Mr. Rimbolt. 
Although he knew, had Mr. Rimbolt been 
at home, all this would not have hap- 
pened, his pride forbade him now to take 
a single step to reinstate himself in a 
house from which he had been so igno- 
miniously expelled. No, not even when 
that_house held within its walls Percy 
and Raby. The idea of going back filled 
him with horror. 

On the contrary, he would hide him- 
self from them, even though they sought 
to find him ; and not till his name was as 
good as theirs would he see them again 
or_ come near them. 

Which surely was another way of re- 
solving never to see them again ; for the 
leopard cannot change his spots or the 
Ethiopian hisskin! A bad name isa stain 
which no washing can efface; it clings 
wherever you go, and often men who see 
it see nothing else in you but the scar. 

So thought poor Jetireys as he slowly 
turned his back on all that was dear to 
him in life, and went out into the night 
of the unsympathetic city. 

At first, as I said, he tried to hold up 
his head. He inquired in one or two 
quarters for work. But the question 
always came up, 

“What is your character?” 

“T have none,” he would say, doggedly. 

‘ Why did you leave your last place ?” 

“J was turned away.” 

“What for?” 

“Because I am supposed to have killed 
a boy once.” 

Once indeed he did get a temporary job 


at a warehouse—as a porter—and for a 
week, a happy week, used his broad back 
and brawny arms in carrying heavy loads 
and lifting weights. Hope sprang again 
within him as he laboured. He might 
yet, by beginning at the lowest step, 
rise above his evil name and conquer it. 

Alas! One day a shilling was lost 
from the warehouseman’s desk. Jeffreys 
had been seen near the place and was 
suspected. He resented the charge 
scornfully at first, then savagely, and in 
an outbreak of rage struck his accuser. 
He was impeached before the head of the 
firm, and it was discovered that he had 
come without a character. That was 
enough. He was bundled out of the place 
at tive minutes’ notice, with a threat of a 
policeman if he made it six. And even 
when a week later the shilling was found 
in the warehouseman’s blotting-paper, no 
one doubted that the cashiered rogue 
was as cunning as he was nefarious. 

After that he had given up what 
seemed the farce of holding up his head. 
What was the use, he said, when, as sure 
as night follows day, that bad name of 
his dogged him wherever he went ? 

So Jetireys began to go down. In after 
years he spoke very little of those six 
months in London, and when he did it 
was about people he had met, and not 
about himself. What he did, where he 
lodged, how he lived, these were matters 
he never mentioned and never liked to be 
asked about. 

Tam quite sure myself that the reason 
of this silence was not shame. He was 
not one of those fellows who revenge 
themselves on fate by deliberately going 
to the bad. At his worst, he had no 
taste for vice or any affinity for it. He 
may have sunk low, not because he him- 
self was low, but because in his miserable 
feud with all the world he scorned not 
to share the lot of others as miserable as 
himself. 

His money—he had a few pounds when 
he left Clarges Street—soon failed him. 
He made no great efforts to keep it, and 
was relieved to see the end of it. His 
companions in misery soon helped him 
away with it, and he let them. 

But when it was gone the old necessity 
for work came back, By day he hardly 
ever ventured out of his court for fear of 
being seen by some one who would at- 
tempt to rescue him from his present 
condition. At night he wandered rest- 
lessly about in the narrow streets pick- 
ing up an early morning job at Covent 
Garden or in the omnibus stables. 

He moved his lodgings incessantly, 
one week inhabiting a garret in West- 
minster, another sharing a common room 
in Whitechapel, another doing without 
lodgings altogether. He spoke little or 
not at all to his fellow-miserables, not 
because he despised them, but because 
they fought shy of him. They disliked 
his superior ways, and his ill-concealed 
disgust of their habits and vices. They 
could have forgiven him for being a 
criminal in hiding, that they were used 
to. But aman who spoke like a gentle- 
man, who took no pleasure in their low 
sports, and sat dumb while they talked 
loud and broad, seemed to them an inter- 
loper and an intruder. 

Once—it was about the beginning of 
August—in a lodging-house across the 
river, he met a man to whom for a day 
or two he felt drawn. His story was a 
sad one. His father had been a gentle- 
man, and the boy had been brought up 


in luxury and virtue. While at school his 
father had dicd, and before he had left 
school his mother had been married again 
to a brute who not only broke her heart, 
but, after setting himself to corrupt his 
stepson, had at last turned him adrift 
without a penny in the world. The lad, 
with no strony principle to uphold him 
had sunk deep invice. Yet there lurked 
about him occasional flashes of something 
better. 

“ After all,” he would say to Jeffreys, 
as the two lay at night almost on bare 
boards, “what's the odds? I may be 
miserable one day, but I’m jolly the next, 
Now you seem to prefer to be uniformly 
miserable.” 

“Hardly a case of preference,” said 
Jeffreys; “but I’m not sure that it 
wouldn’t be more miscrable to be jolly.” 

“Try it. Youd give a lot to forget all 
about everything for an hour, wouldnt 


“Tt would be pleasant.” 

“You can do it.” 

“By dropping asleep?” 

“Sleep! That's the time I'm most 
miserable. I remember the old days 
then, and my mother, and— I say, 
Jeffreys, I was once nearly drowned at 
Eton. Just as I was going down for the 
last time I put up my hand, and a fellow 
saw it and came in and fished me out. 
What a born fool I was to do it. I was 

rateful to the fellow at the time. I hate 
fim now !” 

And the poor fellow, with all the man- 
hood out of him, cried himself to sleep; 
and Jeffreys in mercy said not a word to 
stop him. 

pitiful sort of friendship sprung up 
between the two—the bitter strong one 
and the vicious weak one. It kept a soft 
corner in Jefireys’ heart to find some one 
who held to him even in this degradation, 
and to the pee prodigal it was worth 
anything to have some one to talk to. 

Coming home one wet mor from 
one of his nocturnal expeditions, Jeffreys 
found his fellow-lodger up, with a bottle 
in his hands. 

“My boy, my boy,” cried the lad, 
“you're in luck, and just in time. Who 
says I’m lost to «ll decency after this! 
Why, I might have hidden it away when 

eard you coming up. No. Theres 
something of the nobleman left in me yet 
Half of this is yours, Jeffreys, only help 
yourself quickly, man, or I may repent. 

He held out the bottle trembling)y and 
with a wince that spoke volumes. 

“Take it. I never went halves before, 
and perhaps I never shall again.” 

J ereys took the bottle. It was 
brandy. s 

“Half a tumbler of that, Jeffreys, will 
make another man of you. It will send 

ou into dreamland. You'll forget there 
is such a thing as misery in the world. 
Don’t be squeamish, old fellow. You're 
cold and weak, you know you are; you 
ought to take it. You're not too good, 
surely—eh? Man alive, if you never (lc 
anything worse than take a drop of 
brandy, you'll pass muster. Come, I say 
you're keeping me waiting.” . 

Jeffreys sunk on a chair and raised the 
bottle halfway to his lips. 

What was it, as he did so, which flashed 
before his eyes and caused him suddenly 
to set it down and rise to his feet? 

Nothing real, it is true, yet nothing 
new. Just a momentary glimpse of a boys 
pile face somewhere in the dim gloom 
of that little room, and then all was as 


before. Yet to Jeffreys the whole world 
was suddenly altered. 

He set the bottle down, and neither 
heeding nor hearing the expostulations 
of his companion, he left the house 
never to return. 

That night he slept in another part of 
the town; and the r bewildered 
prodigal, deserted by his only friend, 
cried half the night through and cursed 
again the Eton boy who had once saved 
his life. 

Jeffreys, hidden in another part of the 
great city, sunk to a lower depth of 
misery than ever. To him it seemed 
now that his bad name had taken form 

in the face of young Forrester, and was 
dogging him in adversity more _relent- 
lessly even than in prosperity. It com- 
forted him not at all to think it had 
saved him from a drunkard’s ruin. He de- 
spised himself, when he came to himself, 
for having been scared so weakly. Yet, 
he avoided his old quarters and turned 
his back on the one friend he had, rather 
than face his evil genius again. 

His evil genius |} Was he blinded then, 
that he saw in all this nothing but evil 
and despair? Was he so numbed that 
he could not feel a Father’s hand leading 
him even through ‘the mist? Had he 
forgotten that two little boys far away 
were praying forhim? Had he ceased to 
feel that young Forrester himself might 
be somewhere, not far away, ready to 
forgive ? 

‘e was blinded, and could see nothing 
through the mists. 

He half envied his new fellow-lodgers 
in the den at Ratcliff. Four of them, 
at least, stood a chance of being hanged. 
Yet they managed to shake off care and 
live merrily. 

“Come, old >_fallus” said one young 
fellow, who in that place was the hero ot 
a recent “mystery” in the West End, 
“perk up. You're safe enough here. Don’t 
be down. We're all in the same boat. 
Save up them long faces for eight o’clock 
in the morning at Old Bailey. Don’t 
spoil our fun.” 

It was half pathetic, this appeal; and 
Jeffreys for a day tried to be cheerful. 
But he could not do it, and considerately 
went somewhere else. 

How long was it to go on? A time 
same when he could get no work, and 
starvation stared him in the face. But 
a dying boy bequeathed him a loaf, and 
once again he was doomed to live. 

But a loaf, and the proceeds of a week’s 
odd jobs, came to an end. And now 
once more, as he sits in the rain in 
Regent’s Park, he faces something more 
than the weather. He has not tasted 
food for two whole days, and for all he 
snows may never taste it again. 

So he sits there, with his eyes still on 
that football-ground, and his ears ringing 
still with the merry shouts of the de- 
parted boys. 

The scene changes as he stays on. It 
is a feotbalh-field still, but not the brown 
yateh in a@ London park. There are 
igh trees, throwing shadows across the 
~reen turf, and in the distance an old 
ed school-house. And the boys are no 
. ngerthe lively Londonurchins with their 
ed, white, and blue bouncer. They are 
-h flannels and their faces are familiar, 

nd the names they call ‘each other he 
snows. Noris the game the same. It, 
tke the London boys’ game, has ended 
-1ddenly, but not in a helter-skelter 
tam e inthe rain. No. It isa silent, 
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awe-struck group round something on 
the ground ; and as he, Jeffreys, elbows 
his way among them, he sees again a 
boy’s face lying there pallid and perhaps 
lifeless. Then instinctively he Fitts his 
hands to his ears. For a howl rises on 
all sides which deafens him, stuns him. 

After all, it is only the last effort of 
the October squall in Regent’s Park buf- 
feting him with a fusillade of rain and 
withered leaves. He takes his hands 
from his ears, and, with a sigh, gets up 
and walks away, he cares not whither. 

His steps lead him round the park and 
into the long avenue. The rain and the 
wind are dying down, and already a few 
wayfarers, surprised by the sudden storm, 
are emerging from their shelters and 
speeding home. The park-keeper boldly 
patades the path in his waterproof, as if 

ie had braved the elements since day- 
break. A nursemaid draws out her per- 
ambulator from under the trees and 
hastens with it and its wailing occupant 
nurserywards. And there, coming to 
meet him, sheltered under one umbrella, 
are two who perhaps have no grudge 
against the storm for detaining them 
in their walk that afternoon. 

It is long since Jeffreys has seen any- 
thing to remind him of the world he has 
left, but there is something about these 
two as they advance towards him, their 
faces hidden by the umbrella, which at- 
tracts him. The youth is slim and well- 
dressed, and holds himself well; his 
companion’s figure reminds him of a form 
he knew—can it be only six months ago? 
—light, gentle, courageous, beside which 
he has walked in the Wildtree Park and 
on the London pavements. Ah, how 
changed now ! 

Where, he wonders, is she now? and 
what is she thinking of him, if she thinks 
of him at all? 

They meet—the tramp and the young 
couple. They never heed him; how 
should they? But a turn of the umbrella 
gives him a momentary glimpse of them, 
and in that glimpse poor hapless Jeffreys 
recognises Raby and Scarfe ! 

Surely this blow was not needed to 
crush him completely. 

How long he stood, statue like, looking 
down the path by which they had gone 
neither he nor any one else could tell. 
But it was dark when he was roused by 
a harsh voice in front of him. 

“Come, sheer off, young fellow! It’s 
time you was out of the park !” 

“Yes, I'll go,” said he, and walked 
slowly to the gate. 

It was ridiculous of him, of course, to 
writhe as he did under that chance meet- 
ing. What else could he have expected? 
A hundred times already he had told 
himself she had forgotten all about him, 
or, worse still, she remembered him only 
to despise him. And a hundred times 
too he had seen her in fancy beside the 
enemy who had stabbed him. 

For Scarfe might have spared his pre- 
caution in begging Mrs. Rimbolt not to 
name him as Jeffreys’ accuser. Jeffreys 
needed no telling to whom he owed his 
ruin, and he needed no telling the reason 
Ww. . 

hat reason had made itself clear this 
afternoon, at any rate, and as the 
wretched outcast wandered out into the 
night it seemed as if the one ray of light 
which yesterday had glimmered for him, 
even across the darkness, was now 
quenched for ever, and that there was 
nothing left either to hope or dread. 


He could not quit the park, but wan- 
dered round and round it outside its in- 
hospitable palings, covering mile after 
mile of wet pavement, heedless of the 
now drenching rain, heedless of his hun- 
ger, heedless of his failing limbs. Oe, 

The noisy streets had grown silent, anu : 
a clock near at hand had struck two 
when he found himself on the little 
bridge which crosses the canal. It was 
too dark to see the water below, but he 
heard the hard rain hissing on its sur- 
face. 

He had stood there before, in happier 
days, and wondered how men and women 
could choose, as they sometimes did, to 
end their misery in that narrow streak of 
sluggish water. 

e wondered less now. Not that he 
felt tempted to follow them; in his 
lowest depths of misery that door of 
escape had never allured him. Yet as 
he stood he felt fascinated, and even 
soothed, by the ceaseless noise of the rain 
on the invisible water beneath. It seemed 
almost like the voice of a friend far 
away. 

He had been listening for some time, 
crouched in a dark corner of the parapet, 
when he became aware of footsteps 
approaching. 

magining at first they were those of a 
policeman coming to dislodge the tramp 
rom his lurking-place, he prepared to 
get upand move on. But listening again 

e remained where he was. 

The footsteps were not those of a 
policeman. ey approached fitfully, 
now quickly, now slowly, now stopping 
still for a moment or two, yet they were 
too agitated for those of a drunkard, and 
too uncertain for those of a fugitive from 
justice. 

As they drew near to the bridge they 
stopped once more, and Jeffreys, peering 
through the darkness, saw a form clutch- 
ing the railings, and looking down in the 
direction of the water. Then a voice 
groaned, “Oh, my God!” and the foot- 
steps hurried on. 

effreys had seen misery in many forms 
go past him before, but something im- 

elled him now to rise and follow the 

‘ootsteps of this wanderer. 

The plashing rain drowned every sound, 
and it was with difficulty that Jeffreys, 
weak and weary as he was, could keep 

ace with the figure flitting before him, 
Er after that glance over the bridge the 
fugitive no longer halted in his pace, but 
went on rapidly. 

Across the bridge he turned and fol- 
lowed the high Danks of the canal. 
Then he halted, apparently looking for 
a way down. It was a long, impatient 
search, but at last Jeffreys saw him 
descend along some railings which sloped 
down the steep grass slope almost. to the 
towing-path. 

Jeffreys followed with difficulty, and 
when at last he stood on the towing-path 
the fugitive was not to be seen, nor was 
it possible to say whether he had turned 
rij ve or left. A 

Jeffreys turned to the right, and. 
anxiously scanning both the bank and 
the waters tramped along the muddy, 
path. 

A few yards down he came upon a 
heap of stones piled up across the path. 
Any one clambering across this must 
have made noise enough to be heard 
twenty yards away, and, as far as he 
could judge in the darkness, no one had 
stepped upon it. 


BYE. 
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He therefore turned back hurriedly and 
retraced his steps. 

The sullen water, hissing still under 
the heavy rain, gave no sign as he ran 
along its edge and scanned it with 
anxious eyes. 


The high bank on his left, beyond the | 


Palings, became inaccessible from below. 
‘he wanderer must, therefore, be before : 
him on the path. | 

For tive minutes he ran on, strain- , 
ing his eyes and ears, when suddenly | 
he stumbled. It was a hat upon the; 
path. ] 

In a moment Jetfreys dived into the | 
cold water. As he came to the surface ! 
and looked round there was nothin; 
the spreadin 
to be seen, 
close to the bank, he had a glimpse of ; 
something black rising for an instant , 


THE 


and then disappearing. Three strokes 
brought him to the spot just as the 
| object rose again. 

'o seize it and strike out for the bank 
was the work of a moment. The man, 
for it was he, was alive, and as Jeffreys 
slowly drew him from the water he 
opened his eyes and made a faint resist- 
ance. 

“Let me 
“let me go! 


RO, !” he said, with an oath ; 


But his head fell heavily on his res- | 


cuer’s shoulder while he spoke, and when 
be last he lay on the path he was sense- 
ess. 

Jeffreys carried him to the shelter of an 


« \ but | arch, and there did what he could to re- | 
circles of his own plunge | store animation. It was too dark to see | Who are you?” 
ut a moment afterwards, ; the man’s face, but he could feel his pulse ; 


still beatin, 


and presently he gaveasigh 
and moved ki 


is head. 


By JuLts VERNE, 


| “What did you do it for?” he said 
| piteously. 
| Jeffreys started. He knew the voice, 
; hoarse and choked as it was. 
, “What's your name?” he said, raising 
| the form in his arms and trying to see the 
face. “Who are you?” 
“T’ve got no name. Why couldn't you 
: let me be?” 
“Isn't your name Trimble — Jonah 
| Trimble 3” 
The poor fellow lifted his head withs 
little shriek. 
“Oh, don’t give me up! Don't have 
me taken up ! me!” 
“T will help you all I can, Trimble” 
“Why, you know me, then ?—you're— 


“Tm John Jeffreys.” 
(To be continued.) 


CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” “The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE WRECK OF THE ALBATROSS. 


T was then twenty minutes after mid- | 
night. Five or six shots lad been, 
fired from the aeronef. Uncle Prudent | 
and Frycollin, supporting Phil Evans, 
had taken shelter among the rocks. They ; 
had not been hit. For the moment there } 
was nothing to fear. | 
As the Albatross drifted off from Pitt 
Island she rose obliquely to nearly three ; 
thousand feet. It was necessary to in- | 
crease the ascensional power to prevent ; 
her falling into the sea. 
When the look-out man had got clear ; 


“Tom,” said the engineer, “turn the 
lights full on.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And all hands to work.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

There was no longer any idea of put- 
ting off the work till to-morrow. There 
was now no thought of fatigue. Not one 
of the men of the Albatross failed to 
share in the feelings of their chief. Not 
one but was ready to do anything to 
recapture the fugitives ! 

As soon as the screw was in place they 


north-east, and that would delay his 
return to Pitt Island. 

In short, after several experiments, br 
found it better to keep his ship well op 
in the air, and the Albatross went aloft 

,to about ten thousand feet. There. if 
she did not remain stationary, the drift 
ing was very slight. The engineer could 
thus hope that by sunrise at such a 
altitude he would still be in sight of th: 
island. 

' Robur did not trouble himself abou 
_ the reception the fugitives might have 


of his gag and shouted, Roburand Tom. would return to the island, and drop! received from the natives—if there wer 
Turner had rushed up to him and torn! another anchor and give chase to the; any natives. That they might help them 


off his bandage. The mate had then run | fugitives. Then only would they begin | mattered little to him. With the 
It was empty ! | repairing the stern-screw ; and then the | of offence possessed b; 


back to the stern cabin. 

‘bapage had searched Frycollin’s cabin, 
and that also was empty. 

When he saw that the prisoners had 
escaped Robur was seized with a pa- 
roxysm of anger. The escape meant the 
revelation of his secret to the world. He 
had not been much concerned at the 
document thrown overboard while they 
were crossing Europe, for there were so 
many chances that it would be lost in its 
fall ; but now—!” 

As he grew calm, 

“They have escaped,” said he. “Be it 
so! but they cannot get away from Pitt 
Island, and in a day or so I will go back! 
I will recapture them! And then—” 

In fact, the safety of the three fugitives | 
was by no meansassured. The Albatross 
would be repaired, and return well in 
hand. Before the day was out the 
might again be in the power of the engi- 
neer. 

Before the day was out! But in two 
hours the Albatross would be annihi- , 
lated! The dynamite cartridge was like | 
a torpedo fastened to her hull, and would 
accomplish her destructien in mid-air. 

The breeze freshened, and the aeronef 
was carried to the north-east. Although 
her speed was but moderate she would 
be out of sight of the Chatham Islands 
before sunrise. 

To return against the wind she must 
have her propellers going, particularly | 
the one in the bow. | 


aeronef could resume her voyage across 
the Pacific to X Island. 

It was important, above all things, that 
the Albatross should not be carried too 
far to the north-east, but unfortunately 
the breeze grew stronger, and she could 
not head against it or even remain 
stationary. Deprived of her propellers 
she was an unguidable balloon. The 


have disappeared before the explosion 
blew her to pieces. 
Robur felt much disappointment at see- 


ing his plans so interfered with. Would it , 


not take him 1uuch longer than he thought 
to gst back to his old anchorage t 

While the 
actively pushed on he resolved to descend 
to the surface of the sea, in the hope that 
the wind would then be lighter. Perhaps 
the Albatross would be able to remain in 
the neighbourhood until she was again 
tit to work to windward. 

The manceuvre was instantly executed. 
If a passing ship had sighted the aerial 
machine as she sunk through the air, 
with her electric lights in full blaze, 
with what terror would she have been 
seized ! 

When the Albatross was a few hundred 
feet from the waves she stopped. 

Unfortunately Robur found that the 
breeze was stronger here than above, and 
the aeronef drifted off more rapidly. He 
risked being blown a long way off to the 


work at the screw was! 


wens 
the Albatros. 
'they woull be promptly terrified and 
‘dispersed. The capture of the prisoner 
‘was certain, and once he had them again. 
| “They will not escape from X Island! 
' About one o'clock in the morning the 
, fore-screw was finished, and all that had 
‘to be done was to get it back to its place 
|This would take about an hour. That 
'done, the Albatross would be headed 


| fugitives on the shore saw that she would | south-west and the stern-screw could be 


taken in hand. 

And how about the match that ws 
‘burning in the deserted cabin ?— the 
match of which more than a third was 
inow consumed? And the spark thst 
was creeping along to the dynamite? 

Assuredly if the men of the aerone! 
\had not been so busy one of them would 
have heard the feeble sputtering ths! 
was going on in the deck-house. Per 
‘haps he would have smelt the burnin 
' powder! He would doubtless have be 
come uneasy! And told Tom Turner 
, And then they would have looked about 
‘and found the box and the inferm 
machine; and then there would han 
been time to save this wonderful Albe 
tross and all she bore ! 

But the men were at work in the bow 
twenty yards away from the cabia 
Nothing brought them to that part 4 
the deck ; nothing called off their atten 
tion from their work. . 

Robur was there working with hi 
hands, excellent mechanic as he wa 
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He hurried on the work, but nothing 
was neglected, everything was carefully 
done. Was it not necessary that he 
should again become absolute master of 
his invention? If he did not recapture 
the fugitives they would get away home. 
They would begin inquiring into matters. 
They might even discover X Island, and 
there would be an end to this life, which 
the men of the Albatross had created ‘for 
themselves, a life that seemed super- 
human and sublime. ' 

And here Tom Turner came up to the 
engineer. It was a quarter past one. 

“Tt seems to me, sir, that the breeze is 
falling, and going round to the west.” 

“What does the barometer say?” asked : 
Robur, after looking up at the sky. | 

“It is almost. stationary, and the clouds 
seem gathering below us.” j 

“So they are, and it may he raining 
down at the sea ; but if we keep above 
the rain it makes no difference to us. It 
will not interfere with the work.” 

“I£ it is raining it is not a heavy rain,” 
said Tom. ‘ The clouds do not look like it, 
and probably the wind has dropped alto- 
gether.” 

“Perhaps so, but I think we had better 
not go down yet. Let us get into going 
order as soon as we can, and then we can 
do as we like.” 

At a few minutes after two the first 
part of the work was finished. The fore- 
screw was in its place, and the power 
was turned on. The speed was gradually 
increased, and the Albatross, heading to 
the south-west, returned at moderate 
speed towards the Chatham Islands. 

“Tom,” said Robur, “it is about two 
hours and a half since we got adrift. 
The wind has not changed all the time. 
I think we ought to be over the island in 

an hour.” 

“Yes, sir. We are going about forty 
feet a second. We ought to be there 
about half-past three.” 

“All the better. It would suit us best 
to get back while it is dark, and even 
beach the Albatross if we can. Those 
fellows will fancy we are a long way off 
to the northward, and never think of 
keeping a look-out. If we have to stop a 
day or two on the island—” 

“We'll stop, and if we have to fight an 

army of natives—” 
“We'll fight,” said Robur. “We'll fight 
them for our Albatross.” 
The engineer went forward to the men, 
who were waiting for orders. 
“ My lads,” he said_to them, “we can- 
not knock off yet. We must work till 
day comes.” 
ey were all ready to do s0. 
The stern-screw had now to be treated 
as the other had been. The damage was 
the same, a twisting from the violence of 


the hurricane during the passage across | 


che southern Role. 

But to get the screw on board it seemed 
est to stop the progress of the aeronef 
or a few minutes, and even to drive her 


“And it comes from that cabin.” the eight hi inging 

: n the i ight men who were clin; to the 

i Yes, the very cabin—” 4 wreck, and the fall was even faster than 
Have those scoundrels set it on fire?” | it might have been, for the fore pro- 


“The Albatross dropped into the abyss.” 


peller was vertical in the air and still 
working ! 

It was then that Robur, with extraor- 

But the mate had not made one step | dinary coolness, climbed up to the broken 
towards it when a fearful explosion ' deck-house, and seizing the lever reversed 
shook the Albatross. The cabins flew | the rotation, so that the propeller became 
into splinters. The lamps went out, for , a suspender. 
the electric current suddenly failed. The; The fall continued, but it was checked, 
darkness was complete. Most of the sus- | and the wreck did not fall with the ac- 

nsory screws were twisted or broken, ; celerating swiftness of bodies influenced 

ut a few in the bow still revolved. solely by gravitation ; and if it was death 
At the same time the hull of the aeronef | to the survivors of the Albatross from 
opened just behind the first deck-house, i their being hurled into the sea, it was 
where the engines for the fore-screw were | not death hy asphyxia amid air which 
placed ; and the aftermost part of the | the rapidity of descent rendered un- 
deck collapsed in space. i breathable. 

Immediately the last suspensory screws; Eighty seconds after the explosion all 
stopped spinning, and the Albatross: that remained of the Albatross fell into 
dropped into the abyss. ‘ the waves ! 

It was a fall of ten thousand feet for | 


“Suppose it is something else!” ex- 
claimed Robur. “Force the door, Tom ; 
drive in the door !” 


(To be continued.) 


ackwards._ The engines were reversed. 
‘he aeronef began to fall astern, when 
‘om Turner was surprised by a peculiar 
dour. 

This was from the gas given off by the 
atch, which had accumulated in the 
ox, and was now escaping from the 
vbin. 

“Hallo !” said the mate, with a sniff. 

“What is the matter!” asked Robur.. 
“Don’t you smell something? Isn’t it 
irning powder?” 

“So it is, Tom.” 


MODEL YACHTING IN 1886 AND 1887. 


HE Prince of Wales proved a good friend ; turned out of the base of the bandatand, 
to model yachtamen in 1886; and the | where for the last few years the boats had 
ntine Club is to be congratulated on | been stowed, the club applied to the Hyde 

having given his Royal Highness the oppor- | Park authorities for permission to build a 
tunity of declaring himself in so unmistak- | small shed. The park authorities did not see 
able a manner. Finding itself houseless, ' their way to make any such grant, where- 
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upon the slub laid the case before the | benefit. Such acts cost little, hurt nobody, 
Prince of \vales, who went down to the | and please all. 
Serpentine to inquire inté affairs for him-| Three years ago there were about a dozen 


8 If, selected wat he considered would be | properly organised clubs, now there are at | 


a suitable spot for the house, and then ' least three dozen, and the cry is still they 
st olled off to hex Iquarters to ‘‘see what he | come. The story of 1886, like that of 1985, 
coud do”! Stra+ye to say, immediate is of continual growth; not only do the clubs 
reusons were discov. “ed for complying with increase, but the members of each increase. 
the club's request; «1d the site chosen by | This increase does not make our task an easy 
his Royal Highn Sout double the size ' one, for we cannot increase our space in the 
the club had dared to  wk—was suggested | proportion the subject demands, and we have 
as being a suitable one! So far, so good ; consequently to condense somewhat, or even 


but the intervention of soexalted a personage crowd out, much that we should like to say ' 


was of even greater advantave indirectly, : of some of the newer clubs. For the same 
for there ensued curiosity in high places as‘ reason it is convenient to curtail our gene- 
to what these things might mean, and ; ralities, and at once plunge into the alpha- 
interest in model yachting at once became | betical stream. 
the fashion. | The Albert Club, at Hull, with their 
What some may think an even greater ; 30-tonners and 20-tonners, were busy on most 
favour for the general good was secured by ; of the Saturdays and holidays, making the 
the Clapham Club. The Metropolitan Board | best of a somewhat miserable pond, which 
of Works, in continuance of the policy | the Corporation received a very broad hint 
begun in 1885, lent a willing ear to the| to improve. ‘‘Hull,” said the Kingston 
club's representations and took their pond | Commodore, at the distribution of prizes 
in hand. The extra foot of water asked for] ‘has the greatest number of model yachts- 
in our 1884 review—in which, by the way, | men out of London. Hull, in ‘ The Model 
there appeared the first mention of the boat-| Yachtsman,’ sends out the journal which 
house difficulty on the Serpentine — was! serves and directs the efforts of the sport; 
managed by raising the grating ; the hanks ; yet Hull is the only place where sutflicient 
of the pond were trimmed and sloped and , water space is out of the reach of our clubs. 
gravelle and instead of the threatened | Are we to let our town be in the humiliating 
willow-trees there has now heen planted a | position of not having proper water to which 
ring of notice boards, forbidding persons | we can invite the clubs of the Thames, the 
sending dogs into the pond while the boats ; Mersey, the Clyde, and the Tyne, for the 
are being sailed. inter-club competition, which will be held 
Here is the precedent for which the country | here in its turn? A model yachting yond is 
clubs have long been wishing! The muni- | a great attraction in any park, and with its 
cipal authority places the model yachtsman | surface free to the winds it has a sanitary, 
on the same level as the cricketer and foot- | purifying, and cooling influence on the atmo- 
ball-player, aud makes special rules for his | sphere, instead of being like those cramped, 


| so-called ornamental pieces of water, which 
lin hot weather become green and stagnant 
{ pools.” An excellent description of what a 
model yacht pond should be! The ‘‘ surface 
j free to the winds” is capital. May those 
‘surfaces become more common! There are 
not many of them as yet. 
Belfast abandoned their almost primeval 

deck measurement, and adopted water-line 
‘and Y.R.A.—a move certainly in the right 
' direction, for uniform measurement in model 
yachts is much to he desired, and the only 
stem with a scientific frontier is that of the 
' full-sized yachtiny world. The most note- 
| worthy race of the season was that for the 
Harland Challenge Cup, when the 42-inch 
lugyer Liz beat, amongst others, two new 
10-ton cutters. 

The Boston Club, founded in 1884, began to 
j flourish exceeding: The season commenced 
on Easter Monday with @ handicap race over 
, a 500-yards course, for which there were ten 
entries, Caution winning the first prize. The 
result was apparently satisfactory, though it 
is not often that handicaps work well in 
; model-yachting. On Oakapple Day there 
was a 10-tonner race, won easily by Laura. 
Altogether the Boston sailed fourteen races 
; and disposed of six cups, value £55, besides 
other prizes, 

Broughty Ferry began with an exhibition 
, during the first three days of April, which 
j Was visited by some twelve hundred persons. 
; The southern clubs were invited to send a 
few samples, but as the racing season gene- 
rally begins on the first Saturday in April, 
: it is not to be wondered at that the show was 
almost entirely a local one. 


(To be continued.) 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN, 


By ArTuurR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “The Gunroom Heroes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—UP AN AFRICAN RIVER. 


Bs intuitively saw the mistake he, of steersman as if nothing at all remark- 
D had made, threw himself backwards | able had happened, and never even 
in time to avoid the deadly steel, and; turned his head to ascertain the man’s 
falling a his pened begged for mercy, | fate ; = iuich considering that he ne 
or the ferocious rufhan who had aimed; was mnfeste with alligators, showed 
the blow at him seemed inclined to follow | plainly enough the callous nature of this 
it up with another, being enraged at the | strange individual, and at how cheap a 
wa ae murderous intention had been | rate he held the dives oF apy one who 
oiled. attempted to cross his path. 

The middy had given himself up for | Bas!l, who was not further molested, 
lost, when the little old negro, who was; could, from his position in the canoe, 
sitting abaft all and steering with a | plainly watch the winding course of the 
paddle, again interfered—and this time | river astern, and he looked anxiously far 
most effectuaily—to save his life. On this | the reappearance of his late encmy. The 
occasion indeed the old man seemed con- | pow dealt by the enraged old man pad 
vulsed with passion at seeing his fol-| taken effect upon the head, and wow 
lower's attempt on Basil's life. He sprang ; probably have instantaneously killed a 
to his fect, his features working with. European, but the middy knew how 
indignation ’and excitement, and without | proverbially hard was a negro’s skull, 
uttering a word sprang two or thiee , and that the man’s greatest risk was from 
paces forward, brandished his paddle, | the swarms of hungry alligators, and not 
which made a sutliciently forinidable ; from that of a broken head. 
weapon, 2 the aur and brought itdown: It was evident that the old chieftain 
with all the force he could exert upon ! —-or whatever he was—was held in great 
his follower's head, and so territic was the | veneration and awe by the remaming 
blow that it knocked the man clean out | negroes, for beyond a few guttural excla- 
of the canoe into the muddy waters of | mations of surprise and a rolling of their 
the river, when he immediately disap- dark African eyes, no notice was taken in 
Peared beneath the surtore: ieee pany wy of the old mats high-handed 

asil fully expected that the canoe , proceeding ; nor did. those in the other 
would be stopped andne man picked up | canoe otter an, a remonstrance ce roma 
again in the event of his rising to the | hands paddled away sturdily, as i 
surface, but not a bit of it! The old man | their only object was to cieape 2 possible 
sunk back again into his former position | pursuit by Sir Doughty’s men. 


| Ina few seconds Basil caught sight of 
j the man’s black head bebbing about in 
i the wake of the canoe astern. He was 
‘evidently striking out wildly for the 
shore, from which he was some little way 
‘distant, and then, borne on the gentle 
! breeze came an aflrighted ery of terror 
; from the unfortunate wretch. Too plain] 
did the middy see the cause of the man’s 
alarm, for not many yards behind him an 
alligator’s enormous head and fierce jaws 
were protruded out of the water as the 
monster bore down upon his prey. 

There was a weird fascination in the 
sight, and Basil watched for the end of 
the tragedy with an unnatural eagerness, 
as did also the crew of the canoe, who had 
now caught sight of their comrade’s 
; desperate swim for life, and muttered 
guttural remarks to each other in a state 
of subdued excitement. As for the old 
chief in the stern he sat as immovable 
as a statue of bronze, his keen glittering 
, eyes fixed on the paint he was steering . 
! for, and apparently unconscious of the 
meaning of his followers’ remarks, though 
| there can be doubt that he was listening 
intently to every word that fell from 
their lips. Foren 

The poor wretch floundering in the 
river made the most piteous and super- 
‘human efforts to escape the ailigator’s 
jaws, and to the surprise of every one he 
escaped safely to the shore, where he sank 
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down apparently exhausted. A few 
seconds later and he would have fallen a 
victim to the voracious creature, and_as 
it was, the blood-curdling clash of his dis- 
appointed jaws was distinctly heard by 
these in the canoes, and evoked a deep, 
half-smothered exclamation from their 
occupants, who were rejoiced to see their 
comrade escape from such a fearful death. 
The alligator, however, was evidently 
preternaturally hungry, and he splashed 
and floundered ashore in search of the 
negto, who, seeing the approach of his 
repulsive enemy, rose hurriedly to his 
feet and in a moment had disappeared in 
the recesses of the forest. 

Basil now turned his attention again to 
his messmate De Lisle, who, by his moans 
and uneasy movements, was evidently 
recovering consciousness. Though aware 
that the old negro had not interfered to 
save his life from any feelings of hu- 
manity, the middy felt emboldened to 
crawl aft and by signs and gestures inti- 
mate to the old autocrat his wish that he 
might be allowed to attend to his wounded 
comrade. 

To Basil’s unutterable surprise the old 
chief looked at him fixcdly tor a moment, 
burst into a hoarse laugh, and then re- 
marked in very fair pigeon-English, 

“What for leetle man-of-war officer 
make play wid de finger? you no tink 
dat Wattawitty understand de English, 
but one time he speak no oder tongue. 
Now he bery mosh forget.” 

“In that case,” said Basil, delighted 
that he should be able to make himself 
understood, “ I’ve only to ask you for the 

resent to let me attend to my wounded 

tiend, who you can see appears to be in 
a dying state, and I promise you that I 
shall not make any attempt to escape.” 

“Ha! ha! You know better, leetle 
massa,” returned Wattawitty, fiercely, 
and tapping the handle of his long knife. 
“ De first man dat try to escape, dis knife 
sall be tick into him.” Then his features 
relaxing a little, he continued, “ By all 
means Took to de sick leetle otticer ; him 
die, den Wattawitty sall not see de colour 
ob de English sobereign, and Wattawitty 
lub de gold bery mosh—oh, bery mosh !” 

Basil did not dare to show the con- 

tempt he felt for this inhuman sordid 
old wretch ; but only too delighted at 
having obtained perimi ion to attend to 
his friend, he bent over him to try and 
ascertain to what extent the spose wound 
he had received had injured the shoulder. 
The jacket was saturated with blood, 
and as the middy found it impossible to 
remove it he cut away the portion near 
the wound with his pocket: katte, and 
having dipped his handkerchief into the 
water and thoroughly washed the hurt, 
was pleased to find that it was not so 
serious as he had anticipated ; and having 
carefully bandaged it up with De Lisle’s 
handkerchief, he proceed:d to bathe the 
little sufferer's head with cold water, 
which soon brought him round, when he 
stared vacantly about him in evident 
astonishment at his surroundings, it 
being evident that he had completely 
forgotten all the occurrences of the morn- 
Mn, 


Z. 
“Where are we, Basil?” he at length 
whispered. “What has happened? Is 
it all a horrid dream ?” 

“Tl tell you presently, old man. You 
mustn’t excite yourself now, because 
you’re wounded and must keep quiet.” 

De Lisle sunk back exhausted, but it 
was evident by the varying expression 


on his face that memory was slowly re- 
turning and presenting visions of the 
past to his mind. 

There being some green cocoanuts in 
the boat Basil begged one of Wattywitty 
that he might otfer some of the refreshing 
contents to his friend, and also assuage 
his own burning thirst. 

The old man nodded a sullen assent, 
and having said a few words to one o 
the crew, the latter picked out a nut 
from a little heap in the bottom of the 
canoe, cut of the husky top with his long 
sharp knife, and handed this natural 
bowl, which was brimful of delicious 
water, to our young hero, who had _ the 
pleasure of seeing De Lisle quatf a long 

raught of the reviving liquid, which 
seemed to give him new life and 
strength. 

None but those who have relieved 
their thirst with this cool and delicious 
natural beverage under the burning sun 
of the tropical zone can realise its extra- 
ordinary value, and it is no wonder that 
the natives of those climes where the 
cocoanut-palm flourishes regard the tree 
with an almost superstitious veneration. 
Truly this erroneously-called cocoanut 
milk is nectar fit for the gods ; but this 
is merely one of the multifarious uses to 
which this noble tree is put. 

“Ha! ha! Massa hab got one sharp 
knife dere,” said the lynx-eyed Watta- 
witty when he saw Basil preparing to 
put his knife away in his pocket ; “you 
gib him to dis chile for de present, else 
perhaps you make fight wid him.” 

The middy did not at all like giving 
up his knife, as it was a valuable one, 
and he knew from the look of mingled 
pleasure and cupidity with which Watta- 
wily regarded it that it was probable he 
would never see it again. However, as 
it would have been very impolitic, if not 
sheer madness, to hesitate one moment 
about complying with the old negro’s 
demand, Basil handed over his well-loved 
treasure with a very rebellious feeling in 
his heart. The act was particularly dis- 
tasteful to him, as he had not unnaturally 
nursed a hope that this knife might play 
an important part in any subsequent 
attempt at escape which he and his com- 
panions might be enabled to make. 

When the crews of the canoes found 
that they were at present safe from 
pursuit, they relaxed their efforts and 
suffered their rude craft to proceed more 
leisurely on their course up the river. 
At the same time a sharp look-out was 
kept, as if they deemed it not impossible 
that an enemy might appear at any 
moment from some unsuspected quarter ; 
but as the day wore on without discover- 
ing any cause for alarm, the negroes 
broke into weird, unearthly boat-songs 
with which to beguile the way, and for 
an hour or so, during the greatest heat, 
moored their canoes alongside the most 
sheltered bank, that they might indulge 
in the luxury of a siesta after their toil- 
some exertions, the prisoners’ legs being 
bound and an armed guard put over 
them to prevent any possibility of es- 
cape. 

As the canoes were moored close to- 
gether, the two middies had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of being able to con- 
verse with their companions in mis- 
fortune, who they were glad to find had 
not been very seriously hurt in the 
scrimmage, but they were in somewhat 
low spirits at finding themselves in such 
a desperate situation, for such they con- 


sidered it, being both well aware—which 
the middies were not—of the crue] and 
relentless character of the savages into 
whose clutches they had fallen. It was 
unposable to discuss the chances of 
making an escape from their loathsome 
captors, as it was probable that all the 
negroes understood a smattering of 
English, and Basil fancied, from the wa, 
in which his eyelids occasionally twitched, 
that the old chief, although apparentiy 
buried in the profoundest slumber, was 
yt the most wakeful of them all, and 

eenly alert to the least suspicious 
movements, and to every word that was 
uttered. 

By-and-by, after a hasty repast of 
plaintains and a coarse kind of bread, 
which they shared with the prisoners, 
the negroes once more got their canovs 
under weigh, and resuming their quaint 
sing-song ditties, paddled away again 
with apparently renewed vigour. The 
river had now become considerably 
narrower, and though the towering trees 
that line the banks almost met over 
head and threw a grateful shade over 
the smooth and sullen current, yet the 
heat was almost unbearable in its damp 
and suffocating stagnancy, for so imper- 
vious did the forest appear to be in this 
particular part of the country that little 
or no air could find its way through 
these great walls of tropical vegetation 
to cool the overhead atmosphere which 
lay brooding over the dark, shadowy 
river. pete br there a great white 
crane, heavily flapping its giant wi 
flew laboriousl: ,» but with a startled 
effort, across the stream in search of 
cover, its grotesque image beautifully 
reflected in the natural mirror beneath, 
for the water had now become much 
more pellucid, and free from the noisome 
alligator-haunted mudbanks of the lower 
reaches. Animals, reptiles, birds, and 
insects found these dense, untrodden 
jungles a perfect arborescent paradise, 
and the strange medley of sound that 
emanated from this exuberant, teeming 
world of forest life was something truly 
astonishing, ascending as it were in a 
perfect chorus of uncouth sounds to 
heaven. 

As the sun sank towards the western 
horizon, in a ruddy blaze of glory which 
tinged the nigrescent waters of the river 
with a rich carmine glow, and bathed the 
whole landscape in the same unearthly 
but dying glory, the canoes, in obedience 
toan order from Wattawitty, were guided 
alongside the bank at a spot which was 
almost entirely free from forest, and 
where the ground was carpeted with 
short but somewhat rank grass, which 
grew down almost to the water's edge ; 
and on this stretch of sward a herd of 
antelopes were discovered grazing, but 
the beautiful creatures soon became 
aware that their natural enemy, man, 
was invading their solitude, and after 
snifiing the air in a suspicious manner 
they made off at a tremendous pace, and 
in a compact body, for the hills and 
patches of forest which bounded the view 
in the direction of the interior. " 

The negroes hurriedly drew their 
canoes on to terra firma, and then, hav- 
ing carefully secreted them in the midst 
of a dense grove of mangrove-bushes 
close by, set off at a quick pace across 
the open country in the direction of tho 
hills, which appeared to be not far dis- 
tant, though their bold serrated outlines 
and purple masses were doubtless more 
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strengly defined in the ruddy glow of an 
African sunset which now permeated the 
whole expanse abeve. Near the spot 
where the great disk of the bleod-red 
orb, disterted by refraction and pal- 
pitating threugh the overheated atmo- 
sphere, had sunk slowly to rest behind 

he lew-lyimg, tree-dotted western land- 
scape, the sky had assumed such a fiery 
aspect that it might easily have been sup- 
posed te be the lurid reflection of some 
mighty conflagration raging uncontrolled 
in the direction of the great Atlantic 
Ocean. 

After passing for some distance over 
the gently undulating park-like expanse 
where the antelopes had been feeding, 
the party of negroes turned off abruptly 
and entered a patch of forest which 
seemed to mark the boundary between 
the hills and the plain, and here, havin 
struck on a rude path, they pursue 
their way at an accelerated pace, for the 
shades of night were beginning rapidly 
to chase the glowing tints of sunset from 
the sky, and amid the gloomy shadows of 
the forest it was alrendy almost dark. 

The negroes, however, seemed well ac- 
quainted with the route, and pushed on 
without hesitating for a moment. The 
path led upwards by a gentle gradient, 
and in about twenty minutes or so once 
more emerged from the forest, and the 
prisoners could see by the waning light 
that the party had now reached a kind of 
table-land, dotted here and there with 
magnificent timber. From a grove of 
towering trees a few hundred yards dis- 
tant Basil fancied he could distinguish 
columns of blue smoke rising, as if some 
native village was ensconced amid their 
sheltering trunks and massive foliage, 
and as the party approached the spot 
his surmise was confirmed by seein 
several dark forms flitting about ami 
the trees, whilst the sounds of guttural 
voices became distinctly audible through 
the medium of the still evening air. 
shout from Wattawitty soon brought 
the stragglers bounding with delighted 
shouts in that chief’s direction, and in a 
few moments the prisoners were sur- 
rounded by a fresh band of inquisitive, 
fierce-looking, and far from odoriferous 
negroes, who made as though they would 
dearly like to tear our unfortunate 
friends to pieces, so uncontrollably ex- 
cited did they become at the unusual 
sight of feur British prisoners. Watta- 
witty had again to exert his authority to 
prevent mischief, but the middies and 
their companions were roughly handled 
by their unscrupulous enemies for some 
time before the chief could succeed in 
calming the ferocious tendencies of his 
turbulent followers. 

The village, which was embosomed in 
wild tamarind, bread-fruit, and plantain- 
trees, was now quickly reached, and to 
the prisoners’ great relief they were at 
once taken to a vacant hut near Watta- 
witty’s, and their legs having been bound, 
left to themselves, a guard being mounted 
at the door. By-and-by two of these 
men entered with some earthen chatties 
in which were some goat’s-flesh, baked 
yams, ana >read-fruit, and having depo- 
sited these on the rude floor, as well as 
a calabash of not very clean-looking 
water, and signed to the prisoners to eat 
and drink, they withdrew to their post 
outside and cemmenced talking and 
laughing together in their strange gut- 
tural way. 

Being ravenous with hunger, our 


A | not help laughin; 


friends, in spite of their fatigue, and low, 
despondent state of mind, attacked the 
rude viands with avidity, and even joked 
amongst themselves as to the primitive 
necessity of disposing of their food with 
their fingers. ‘The ditticulty was to see, 
for the only light the savages had 
vouchsafed them was a cocoanut-shell 
filled with oil expressed from the same 
source, and on the surface of which 
floated a lighted wick supported by a 
tiny wooden frame, and which flickered 
and flared in a most uncertain manner, 
at the same time emitting a most disgust- 
ing odour. 

The meal the negroes had provided for 
their prisoners was by no means ill- 
cooked, and a hearty supper was made 
otf the goat’s-flesh and its accessories, 
which tended very much to raise the 
spirits of the quartet. 

“T tak’ it that these bluidthirsty vil- 
lains hae got us in a pretty mess,” 
observed Mr. Farquhar, speaking in a 
low tone so as not to be overheard by 
the guards outside; “it wadna hae 
vexed me half sae muckle, but that 
these twa puir laddies hae sutlered so 
—that’s the warst of a.” 

“Right you are, shipmate,” joined in 
the boatswain, one of whose cheeks pre- 
sented a ghastly aspect, having been 
laid open. by a spear.;..“I’d willingly 
lose my right hand to see these young 
gentlemen safe on board the Narcissus 
again. Hardships and fighting come 
naturally enough to old sea-dogs like you 
and me, mate; but shiver my timbers if 
these youngsters ought to have been 
mixed up in such a scrimmage, not 
nohow! _That’s what you was a-drivin; 
at, mate, I reckon, though I'll be jigger 
if it’s always plain sailing to come at 
your meaning in that north-country lingo 
o’ yourn; ’tain’t shipshape, and that’s the 
truth !” 

Mr. Farquhar and the middies could 
at the way the boat- 
swain expressed himself, but the boys 
vehemently dissented from the warrant- 
officer’s kindly-expressed views, and de- 
clared—which was true enough—that 
had it not been for ther assistance during 
the negroes’ attack, Mr. Tugwell and his 
messmate would undoubtedly have been 
killed upon the spot. 

“Youre twa brave laddies, and no 
mistake,” said the gunner, looking admir- 
ingly at the two boys ; “and if Jim Far- 

uhar canna get ye oot o’ the hands o’ 
these bauld, desperate villains, he’ll do 
bie waueele pest fim inean ll 

y, ay, and here’s Timothy Tugwell, 
boatswain, who'll back ye up through 
thick and thin, and there's his flipper on 
it,” and so saying Mr. Tugwell brought 
his horny, weather-beaten hands down 
with asmack into his messmate’s, adding, 
in a somewhat plaintive tone, “I'd give 
summat now for a bit 0’ baccy.” 

De Lisle, who was still looking pale 
from loss of blood and exhaustion, here 
observed, “We shall have to be very 
cautious that we are not overheard dis- 


and I 
our chances are puir eneugh; but it 
disna follow that we canna gie these 


thieving callants the slip should an 
opportunity offer. How it'll happen is 
mair than I can weel say, but it’s my 
opeenion that we'll weather this storm 


yet. 

“By-the-by, I’ve got my knife ; thats 
a piece of luck,” exclaimed De Lisk, 
feeling in his waistcoat pocket for that 
precious article, and to his joy finding 
that it was safe ; “now I’ve some hop, 
for we can at any rate free ourselves from 
these lashings whenever we like.” 

“Belay all that, my lad,” said the boat- 
swain; ‘do you suppose these dirty 
niggers won't search us and take every- 
thing away that they can lay their crafty 
hands w 

“Well! at any rate they shan’t have 
your knife, Eustace,” observed his chun, 
and so saying he reached up and depo 
sited it in a dark corner on the top of the 
wall behind them and close under the 
palm-thatched roof, from which my young 
readers will understand that the hut in 
which the prisoners were confined was of 
very smal) dimensions, consisting, in 
fact, merely of four mud walls innocent 
of windows, a roof of palm-leaves, and «n 
opening for ingress and egress, inno 
cent of a door, and so low that it w 
almost necessary to bend double in pass- 
ing through. 

il had onl 
moments when Wattawitty entered the 
hut, followed by the guards, whom he 
ordered to search the prisoners, which 
was accordingly done, and every valuable 
they had about them taken possession ol. 
Their uniform buttons and the badges 
belonging to their caps were also cut otf 
by the chief's orders, who busied himslt 
at once in stringing himself a necklae 
of the former, an occupation in which he 
seemed to take a childish delight. 

“How many sobereign de ship officer 
gib for de two big man and two picca 
ninny?” he at_length observed, looking 
keenly at Mr. Farquhar. ~ 

“T canna tak’ upon myself_to say. 
answered the latter, bluntly. “ Wedina 
carry mueh money on board men-of-war. 

“Dat one big lie,” said Wattawitty, 4 
savage expression creeping over his face. 
“You got plenty ob gold in de sip, dat 
I know well; but if not, de English mer- 
chants hab pile ab dollar in de factory at 
mouth ob de riber; and if de officer am 
foolis and say ne dollar hab got, but 
Plenty men dat can fight, and follow 

attawitty up de riber, den for sho ! 
skin alibe wid de 


resumed his seat a few 


order de prisoner to be 
oyster-shell and hung out to dry 
de tamarind-tree, and dere de man-ch 
war officer tind him when dey come up 
de riber wid de musket and de cutlass: 
but all de negro, him all vanish up dle 
country, like one flight ob de locust, 
where de white man no can follow. To 
morrow I send seberal men to sip to ask 
for de money;” and so saying Wattawitt., 
with a malignant smile on his repulsive 
face, withdrew from the hut, leaving his 
risoners in anything but a pleasant 
rame of mind. , 
A little later the guard re-entered with 
some coir rope, with which they pre 
ceeded to tightly bandage the arms of 
the unlucky quartet, which caused 
‘reat agony to De Lisle’s wounded shoul- 
Ser, much to the indignation and disap 
pointment of the party, who thus sav 
their only hope of escape cut off. The 
negroes then spread some mats upon the 
earthen floor and left the hut. 
(To be continued.) 
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A GHOSTLY ADVENTURE. 


rR large home party was seated round | 


the fire last Christmas Eve, and I 
is regaling my audience with the 
west ghost stories obtainable, when 
int Fanny tapped me on the shoulder 
d mysteriously beckoned me out of the 
om. 

‘My dear boy, I could not catch your 
>,” she said, as we stood in the hall. 
our little cousin Walter is dreadfully 
‘vous, poor child! and you must not 
| such stories before him.” 

‘Oh, all right!” I replied. “Walter 
; become so completely one of the 
nily since he came to live with us that 
orgot all about him.” 

\unt Fanny trotted off on some house- 
d business, and I cudgelled my brains 


nly for a couple of minutes for some | 


means of diverting Walter’s attention, 
then returned to the drawing-room with 
a forlorn hope that the conversation 
might have taken a fresh turn. Alas! 
my brother Ted, a lad of eleven, was 
in the midst of our special ghost story, 
and poor little Walter was shaking with 
excitement. 

We Redmans are a strong, hearty race 
— “born without nerves,” say some of 
our neighbours—so can afford to enjoy | 
such weird tales. To appreciate them | 
requires a nice adjustment of strong 
nerve and imagination, which we Red- | 
mans like to flatter ourselves we possess. 
Now poor Walter possessed all the family 
imagination without the nerve-power, 
and I knew Aunt Fanny’s warning was 
not without reason. 


[Drawn by John Sadler. 


“ Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful flend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


“Shut up, Ted!” I cried, “and sup- 
pose we have a round game?” 

“Shut up yourself, Frank!” cried a 
chorus of indignant voices. “Do you 
know that Ted is telling our family ghost 
story ?” 

“T have heard that story so many 
times before,” I replied, affecting to 
yawn. 

There was a still more indignant chorus 
| of voices, and several pairs of eyes were 
| fixed on me with horror, including those 
|of our youngest, a girl of five, who 
| | dropped the rosy-~ -cheeked apple from 
| the enjoyment of which no ghost story 
would have’ diverted her. Even the 
victim Walter, who, after the manner of 
victims, was snatching a fearful joy from 
the story which would send him into fits 
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of terror that night—even Walter looked 
at me reproachfully. 

“But something fresh has happened, 
though you don’t deserve to hear about 

. it, Frank!” cried my eldest sister May. 
* “A green light has been seen at the top 
of the old tower !” 

“What! Who says so?” I cried, quite 
forgetting Walter in my excitement. 

“Tt has been scen within the last week 
by several of the cottagers. Of course 
it’s all nonsense,” added May, vaguely, 
“but it is rather—interesting.” 

I caught sight of Walter 


seared face, 


and the same instant a solution of the | 


mystery flashed across me. 

“Some fellow must have got hold of 
our coloured lights!” I exclaimed. “I 
sent some coloured fires home before the 
measles broke out, and we had to give up 
our Christmas-tree for the parish. Aunt 
Fanny, having a sort of notion that the 
composition might blow up at any time, 
was nearly frightened out of her wits, 
and I sent word to Hannah to take the 
stuff to old Mother Blake’s till I came. 
Some fellow must have made off with it, 
and is giving the Cranley people a 
fright.” 

“That notion won't hold water!” cried 
Ted, who was rather on_ his dignity after 
my interruption. “ All the Cranley people 
are in a dead fright if they go near the 
tower after dark. As for the parish big- 
wigs, catch them having the spirit to 
play tricks! Just fancy the old vicar, 
or little Dr. Robins, or that horrid lawyer 
Blake toiling up those wretched old stone 
steps merely to give people a scare !” 

Some one suggested “ Burglars!” in a 
mysterious whisper, and the little ones 
grew round-eyed over the notion of 
buried treasure, but that idea was soon 
scouted, for there was so little to steal in 
Cranley that no burglar in his senses 
would make the old tower his refuge. 

In the midst of the discussion in glided 
‘Aunt Fanny, who shook her head when 
she heard us, and gave Walter an errand 
to the upstairs sitting-room. 

“Please come with me, Dot!” cried 
the little fellow, wistfully, and he and 
the baby of the party trotted off to- 
gether. 

“That child is fairly unnerved, and 
you must put him to-rights before his 
Pedtime, Frank!” cried Aunt Fanny, in 

uite a sepulchral whisper. “1 did think 
feould have trusted you!” 

The children soon returned, and then 
the idea struck me which was to lead to 
such unexpected results. 

“Suppose I go myself and catch the 
ghost,” I exclaimed, “as I did two years 
ago? That occasion was at the witching 
hour of midnight, and now it is only 
half-past seven, so I can be back before 
Walter’s bedtime.” 

“Where did you catch him last time ?” 
asked Walter, anxiously. 

“Catch him, you little goose! Why, 
one can’t catch a ghost ; it melts in your 
hands. But indeed, Walter, though I 
went at midnight, and brought home a 
great bunch of ivy from the top of the 
tower, the ghost never took any notice 
of me. I might as well have gone in 
broad daylight, and I am very sure [ 
shall not see it this time.” 

“T£ you could only find out about the 
green light!” cried Alice. “Some man 
declared it was blue.” 

“No doubt. The ghost had evidently 
got hold of my precious lights, as he 
Seems to have forgotten any other 


way of making himself conspicuous. 
They had only clumsy fireworks in his 
day, so he thinks he will take a hint from 
the present age. There’s a liberal-minded- 
ness about that old Cavalier ancestor of 
ours which I had not given him credit 
or. 

“What nonsense, Frank !” cried Aunt 
Fanny, laughing. “Go and get more 
ivy, by all means, if only to show Walter 
what rubbish this ghost talk is. It’s a 
fine night, and the moon will soon be up. 
The fresh air will do you good, and if 
you take your bicycle you can be back in 
no time.” 

“OF course !” cried Ted, for the others 
had remembered Walter’s nervousness, 
and none of them would wilfully tease 
him, “you will see nothing; or if some 
fellow has been playing tricks you can 
just pitch into him. Shall I go with 
you ? 

“Thanks, but I would rather be alone, 

89 good-bye for the present,” and I ran 
off. 
Having only come home the day before, 
I had somehow spent this day indoors, 
and longed to be out in the fresh air. 
Aunt Fanny was never nervous about 
my big strong ‘self, and as she did not 
know it was Ted’s fault, not mine, that 
the ghost stories were continued, I fear 
she was glad to be rid of me. 

I was soon on my bicycle, bowling 
along the road leading to the tower, 
which was to be finally reached by a 
narrow, old-fashioned lane, bordered with 
high hedges. 

Our ghost story differed little from 
most stories of the sort. Some old Cava- 
lier ancestor had taken refuge in a secret 
chamber at the base of the old tower, but 
was betrayed by a treacherous servant. 
Pursued from the base of the tower by 
the Roundheads, he leapt from its sum- 
mit, hoping to alight upon the leads of 
the house below. He missed his footing, 
and was crushed to pieces on some fallen 
masonry at the foot of the tower. Whether 
the Cavalier and his treacherous servant 
underwent a mighty combat on its roof, 
or whether the Cavalier had the tower to 
himself, was a disputed question. 

I thought no more of the coloured 
lights, being sure that no one in Cranley 
would dare play tricks with them, but it 
was a curious coincidence that they 
should be in the village, which had never 
possessed such things before. 

I felt depressed, and in a very different 
frame of mind from that I was in two 
years previously, when I last brought 
back a trophy of ivy from the grim old 
tower. We were a merry party then, 
and had been enjoying noend of fun over 
charades and snapdragon. 

This year we were disappointed by the 
illness in the village, which had put down 
our grand Christmas tree and enter- 
tainment ; also a nameless worry was 
weighing upon me. 

Most people know how hard it is for a 
large family to keep a secret, especially 
| if it affects them all, and is of an unplea- 
sant nature. Having stayed with friends 
when I left school for the holidays, I had 
| but just come home, and was sure there 
was ‘some unpleasant mystery “in the 
air.” The little girls whispered in corners; 
May, my pet sister, was unusually caress- 
ing; and Ted, who is never _demonstra- 
tive, was more so than usual, and called 
me “old fellow,” in an indefinite affec- 
tionate manner, as though I were greatly 
, to be pitied. 


I could imagine May saying, “Po 
dear Frank! Jet him enjoy his Christ. 
mas Eve in peace, before we tell hin 
what has happened.” 

Now I sincerely wished they wouid 
tell me what was up, yet could not sun- 
mon courage to ask. Altogether I was 
depressed, and the fresh air did not pr 
duce the desired eflect. 

I got off my bicycle by the broke: 
down wall which surrounded the tox 
and, leaving it hidden in the thie 
walked across a tangled weedy enclos 
to the doorway of the ruin. 

Its crazy stone steps still continued ts 
the summit, but scarcely one of them 
free from gap, dent, or sudden 5: 
which made the ascent anything but sat. 
The silence had been intense, but as! 
slipped through the narrow doorway 2 
huge screech owl set up an une 
noise, and rustled out of the ivy 
to me. 

“Why can’t you wait till the me 
comes out, stupid?” I exclaimed. 
tably, with some vague recollect 
s poetic owl] flashing across ur 
But the owl was far away, and my 
voice died in a prolonged echo, w 
made the succeeding silence more avi: 
than before. 

I am not the hero of this story, sou 
confess that I rather wished wy 
were over. It wanted all the fun ot 
former expedition, and this drearin-s 
did not improve my depression. _ I tn-i 
to whistle, but the sound seemed out «t 
place, and I was pulled up, at any 
in the whistling, by a sudden slip cr 1 
unusually uneven step. I grazed u' 
hands and knees, though I soon ™ 
covered myself; and what is n* 
agg peating than that sharp if shot 
lived pain 

I no longer whistled, but made my ¥% 
up the steps as noiselessly and slowly 
possible. Caution was needed clin 
up this crazy staircase in the dar' 
was vexed with myself for so devi 
wishing the expedition at an end. 

At length I reached the last tut af 
the steps before reaching the low squis 
room, which was the only room in tt 
tower. 

Half a dozen steps led from this ay"* 
ment to the roof, but these steps wea 
separated from the main staircase. 

As I paused on reaching this tom 
distinctly heard a movement in the 1 
beyond me. I felt sure this was 9 
ghost, but why any human being *# 
there I could not imagine. 

“Of course no burglar would be her, 
I thought, with some natural alam 
“only a maniac— !” 

My heart beat quickly, and I cod 
scarcely keep my precarious footing « 
suddenly remembered an insertion in ¢ 
of our local papers which I had gla: 
at that morning. About thirty mil 
from Cranley stood our county lun 
asylum, and a desperate lunatic ha 
the notice, recently escaped. This ¥9 
long way off, but I knew what marvell2! 
swiftness and cunning these poor sas 
tures can display, and the tower wou 
make an excellent hiding-place. 

It was so difficult to imagine any 
climbing to this wretched place fer 
bad purpose, so impossible to accvi! 
for a good purpose, that the madw! 
theory appeared the most likely. 

And now how was I to escape? 1 
man must have heard my steps ont 
broken stair ; if I descended quickly 
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sould infallibly break my neck in the had received no provocation, and I had! dark, and I driven wild. I couldn’t be 
ukness ; if slowly the maniac would nothing valuable about me. cotched without showing fight, and I 
>upon me, with the result of breaking ' At length, conscious that he was gain-! thought you were a detective.” 

th our necks. ing ground, I was about to make a last! “But i cried out, Tom?” I went on 
The only thing to do was to advance ctlort by means of a certain trick taught slowly, oppressed by a dull aching at the 
lietly into the room, prepared for an me by an old wrestler, when a very simi- | back of my head. 

ack, which was at least better than | !tr manwuvre was practised upon me. I; Tom shuddered. 

ilancing for an indefinite time upon a was taken by surprise, and I only re- “That weren't your voice,” he replied. 
azy stone step. I wanted to say some- member a terrible sensation of falling, | “I never heard such a cry !” 

ing conciliatory, but could not utter a falling, from some immeasurable height. “T must get home,” I said, feebly, “or 
und as [ mounted the remaining steps * * # | some one, f forget who, will be fight. 
d appeared in the doorway. I mechanically raised my hand to| ened. Help me home, and then tell me 
I had scarcely crossed the threshold brush off a warm drop upon my cheek, | what this means.” 

in a tall figure, almost hidden by the , only to feel another fall upon my hand.; “You forget I can’t go home, to face 
rkness, rushed out at me. I gave one ; Presently I raised my eyes languidly to | the neighbours and Lawyer Cobb.” 

arp ery, and found myself struggling discover the cause of the hysterical sob-| ‘Nonsense, Tom; you're crazy to- 
reely with this figure, which showed a | bing which filled the air, and saw with-| night. Who cares about the neigh- 
e determination, and was perhaps the out surprise my old friend Tom Blake | bours?” 

ve powerful of the two. bending over me, in a passion of tears. “Then you don’t believe ’em? You 
it seems absurd to say so, when the, At first I looked at him composedly, trust me still, Master Frank ?” 

il danger was at its height, but a good then it struck me that his conduct was, “Either you or I are mad, Tom; and 
gible fight was a relief after the peculiar; then I took in the details of, when we are at home we can find out 
fulfear of the last few minutes. At the room, now flooded with moonlight, | which it is.” 

st I would sell my life dearly! Iwas and I began to remember. | “What! you never heard about it, nor 
‘champion wrestler of my school, and Finally I sat bolt upright, to the | knew I was in hiding, and I dodging 
xt my ground, though I recalled awful amazement and delight of Tom, and! about to get a word with you ever since 
ties of the supernatural force of mad- wanted to know how he came there, and you was due from your larning.” 

n. where was the madman ? | “TI only came home yesterday,” I re- 
Ye were both in fearful danger, bat- ‘Oh! Master Frank, J did it. There plied, and then suddenly remembered 
ig in that small room, with its uneven was no madman. I be very bad—they the air of mystery which had hung over 
ae foor and broken unguarded stair- all say so; but I’m no murderer, and of | the home party. There was nothing for 
e. the best friend I ever had !” it but to hear Tom’s story, which was 
was more than ever convinced that ‘Then you did not know me?” indeed a sad one. 
silent adversary must be mad, for he; “How could I when ’twas nigh pitch | (To be continued.) 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 
By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 
Author of “The Spectre of Hawthorn Glen,” “Cacus and Hercules,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER III. 


urN Charley Crieff got back to High-'so that no tale was told by the post-| a train, when the puffing of the engine 

tield House on the Monday after- marks. But, notwithstanding, your con- | produces a wearisome interminable tune 
1, he did not feel quite so comfortable | science may well have been uneasy, for | in the brain. Mr. Fields got up and shut 
confident of success in paying out‘ you had undertaken an enterprise of | the window and resumed his reading, but 
Porchester as he had done_ whilst | grave responsibility, the consequences of | he could not shut out the sound. Over 
jring the plot at Northerly Grange. | which might indeed cause a boy’s heart | and over again the monotonous strain 
as al very well to suggest the send- | to quail. was repeated : no variation save an occa- 


Repeat ad lib. 


of an anonymous letter, and to con-| The festival of St. Valentine and fol-| sional substitution of giddy quavers for 
a valentine for Dr. Porchester when ; lowing day passed very slowly for Char-! more sober crotchets. Over and over 
under the parental roof—the idol of | ley Crieff. His anxiety shod the feet of | again, and then again, and again and 
he household. It was another thing | time with leaden sandals. He could not | again, went the dismal dirge, which in 
e under the same slates as the reci- | help observing the Doctor closely when- | musical notation may be thus expressed, 
t of those missives, than whom Jupi- | ever opportunity oeeurred: He cast fur- 
iimself was not rte Powerful to tye glances at his face to see if te could y J v 
t vengeance for slighted majesty. ! detect any signs of suspicion. harley SS = — 
read a the elasciGa that majesty ‘seemed strangely fascinated by the Doc- Glee sriteaatiesal 
\s at the right hand of gods and ; tor’s presence. In the playground, when- ; ; , 
itsand_schoolmasters, to guard their | ever the Doctor appeared, Charley would | until the master’s brain became sodden 
sand defend their honour. Charley | stop playing football or hockey, and hang with the air. He went to the window, 
lately done the passage, and the , about near him, and seem on the point of , opened it, and looked out, and_perceived 
3 came back to his remembrance | speaking to him. Dr, Porchester could ; the whistler to be Charley Crieff, who 
forcible effect. He felt very ill at ; not help noticing this behaviour, and , was leaning against the wall below, with 
when the letters were given out on | made his own deductions. his hands in his pockets. A 
iorning of the 14th, and could not! It was the Friday afternoon, and most ' _ Mr. Fields called out, “Crieff, we know 
appreciate a very elegant valentine | of the boys were playing football in the | that tune now by heart, and_you ought 
ved from Northerly Grange. field. The second master was sitting in | to be playing football. Be off at once ! 
he looked at the envelope and ex- | his room reading the speeches of an in-| Charley looked up with a guilty ex- 
ed the postmark, it suddenly flashed | teresting parliamentary debate. The pression of countenance, and moved off 
him that Dr. Porchester would of | window which looked “upon the play- | in the direction of the field. He did not 
« look at the postmarks, and he ' ground was open. Mr. Field's attention ; go the direct way, but_one which led 
1 know in an instant who sent the was diverted _by a boy whistling under‘ past the window of Dr. Porchester’s 
documents. Ah, Master Charley, , his window. The music continue a good study. The fascination before alluded 
happened, you need not have had quarter of an hour, time enough to have to prompted him to choose that route ; 
shensions on that score, for your | performed a sonata of Beethoven. Mr. and as he passed he could not resist a 
er had thought of that before, and | Fields was not particularly musical in. sidelong glance at the window. The 


the letter to a friend at Cheltenham ‘his tastes, and there was something about Doctor was likewise reading those same 
posted there ; and Ethel, taking the , the tune peculiarly distracting. The parliamentary speeches, and hearing a 
had forwarded your valentine to a theme was repeated in measured cadence step he looked up, and the eyes of master 
J of hers at York, to be posted there, | which reminded the master of dozing in and boy met for a moment. 
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That glance recalled the Doctor's 
thoughts from the region of 
controversy to matters of a more domestic 
character. The impression was irresi 
borne upon his mind that Crieff was ir 
some way connected with the anonymou 
letter, and with that impression he fanci 
that he could detect in the feigned writ- 
ing the character of Mrs. Crieff’s pen- 
womanship. 

“TIL go and see Fields at once,” said 
the Doctor to himself, and rising from 
his chair, he left the room. 

Meantime the second master of High- 
field House was thus communing with 
himself. “If ever a conviction be justi- 
fiable on the grounds of moral certainty. 


there can be no doubt whatever that | 


young Crieff’s tune is the musical render- 
ing of that valentine. It is impossible to 
repeat the words without adapting them 
to the monotonous dirge of his whistling. 
Hurrah! I’ve solved one half of the mys- 


tery ; I'll goand tell the Doctor at once !” | 


So up he jumped, and rushed off on his 
errand. 

Mrs. Towels, the matron, with nose be- 
spectacled, was seated in the workroom 
with door ajar, busily occu 
ing some of the young gentlemen’s socks. 
The situation of the room was at the con- 
fluence of two passages, one leading from 
the private part of the house, the other 


from the school demesnes. She heard two | 
well-known steps hastily approaching, | 
and almost before she had time to ex- | 


claim “Lawks, a-mussy !” the door of 
her apartment was violently burst open, 
and the prostrate form of Mr. Fields, 
with heels in the air, fell in ruin across 
the threshold ! 

So intent had the two masters been 
upon their several missions, that neither 
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pied in darn- | 


litical | 


istibly | s 


1] 


did the portly form of Dr. Porchester 
come out of the encounter scathless, 
while the less robust body of Mr. Fields 
was sent with a smash through the door 
of the workroom. 

“Hullo, where in the world are you 
goin; 


high in air. 

Of course he stopped to render assist- 
ance and discover the identity of the 
person so ruthlessly overthrown. 

“What, Fields! is that you? I hope 
you're not hurt. What an unfortunate 
accident ! I’m deeply sorry! Why could 
you not look where you were going ?” 

Fortunately no bones were broken, and 
when set on his legs again the second 


| master soon recovered from the shock. 


“Twas just coming to find you,” said 
both pedagogues at once. 

“T wanted to tell you,” said Dr. Por- 
chester, “that I have discovered the 
author of the anonymous letter.” 

“T wished to tell you,” said Mr. Fields, 
“that I have found out the author of the 
valentine.” 

“Really !” said both ; “how very odd. 
Who was it?” 

“Charley Crieff!” 

The mutual explanations which fol- 
lowed embodied the circumstances and 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


PART XII. 


Carisbrooke. 


| 


HEN Henry Beauchamp was “ King of 
Wight,” his capital was of course Caris- 


W 


brooke, the great stronghold of the island. | 
The Romano-British fort that stood in this attempts at escape. 


Digitized by 


to?” said the Doctor, who saw | 
nothing but the soles of a pair of boots | 


a very fine steel pen 
Then, taking a sheet of 

wrote the followi otter, 
nicety the handwniti ] 
in the first half, and that. 

mous document in the 
letter : 


My dear Boy,—Being a ti 
I wish to warn you 
| found out that you sent 
\"the 14th ; and also got yout 
him an extraordinary letter, 
may suppose, the Dee is ve 
| pleased with you for being guil 
pertinence, cand f delibera 
| ought to take in the matter, — 
| you to tell me all about it, and Ty 
as far as I can. To-morrow is a 
| Be by the big elm-tree in the 
| church at three o'clock gui 
there till I come. It’s your 
| Good-bye. 


This letter the Doctor 
velope, addressed it, and 
table in the hall where n 
friends were always put. 
lit his lantern to go his last 
chieftain indulged in 
“chuckle,” and mu 
something about “roasting the 


| pplendi position on the 
| Medina was captured by Ce 
530, and since then, under; 
the castle has remained in 
There have been many inv 
of Wight by Danes an 
most serious, in the days of 
Second, when the whole island was 
—but Carisbrooke never fell into 
of the enemy, and as long as 
uncaptured the possession of the 
district was worthless. £ 

The first ‘ Lord of the Isle 
William Fitz Osberne. ‘1 
said the Conqueror, “to he 
hold the kingdom of 
Osberne’s lords ip was, ho 
' son became a rebel, and his 
| to the Crown. It was then 
to Richard de Redvers, and 
First’s time was held by Is 
as “Domina Insule.” Her 
forged a grant of it at her de 
document with her seal then in his p 
and so cheated her lawful he 

In the days of Henry the 
the first ‘‘ Captain of the Isle 
Sir Edward Woodville, and 
all through the Tudor days, 
being the Earl of Portland d 
Parliament to make room for 
Pembroke, the first governor. 
governor was Colonel B 
charge Charles the First. was: com 
1647. The king made. several unstte’ 
On one occasie® 


oogle 


4. Carlabrooke. 2. Beeston. 3. Dover. 4. Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 6 Fouldray. 
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would have got away had he not stuck fast 


for life and enjoy his prosperity. His joy | 


Henry sent Hubert prisoner to Devizes. Ne 


in a window; and this window is still shown | was not of long continuance ; the king re- | one was to have access to him, and “thy 
to excursionists, who are, however, chiefly | quired an account of all “wherewith he had ' person who brought his meat should no 


attracted by the donkey in the well-house, 
ho by walking in a wheel in squirrel fashion 
raises’ the bucket from the water low down 
in the chalk, 

Another castle familiar to our foreign foes 
ix Dover, now our strongest fortress. Dover 
lias been a stronghold from prehistoric days. 
The British camp, eight hundred and seventy- 
flve yards long and three hundred and fifty 
broad, can still be traced, and the smaller 
English camp is still marked by the inner 
ditch. The keep and the inner ward, built to 
strengthen the old works, date from Norman 
times, and the general castle plan — the 
irregular polygon with the numerons towers 
named from the knights who built them or 
had to defend them—is chiefly due to the 
days of Henry the Second. These knights 
held their lands by what is called tenure of 
castle guard, being tenants of the Crown so 
long as they garrisoned the particular towers 
when called upon todoso. Dover has always 
belonged to the Crown ; it never was in pri- 
vate hands. The commander of the castle was 
called the ‘‘ Constable,” and he was always 
some one in whom the king had great trust. 
The most remarkable of these constables was 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, in the reigns 
of John and Henry the Third, and his curi- 
ously chequered career, as being little noticed, 
is not unworthy of our attention. 

He was the nephew of Fitz Adeline, 
steward of Henry the Second, and bevan life 
as a devoted follower of King Richard. He 
it was who went on the embassy to Portugal 
in search of a wife for King John. In that 
king’s third year he was made Constable of 
Dover, and he soon found the oftice was 
no sinecure. When Louis the Dauphin, 
invited over by the barons, landed at the 
head of his Frenchmen and laid siege to the 
castle the old author tells us that ‘‘he stoutly 
lefended it against him, though he had no 
more than Cx] soldiers besides his own ser- 
vants, killing many of the French: so that 
they were constrained to draw farther off 
with their engines and tents.” All through 
John’s reign De Burgh stood firm for the 
king. 

In the court of Henry the Third he was 
at first even more appreciated. He married 
the daughter of the Queen of Scotland, and, in 
addition to Dover, procured the control of 
Arundel and Rochester, and the same year, 
the fifth of Henry's reign, he put down Con- 
stantine’s outbreak in the city of London, 
which the school historians have agreed to 
ignore. The next year Hubert’s triumphant 
career received a check. The Earl of Chester, 
at the head of a formidable party, informed 
the king that ‘unless he forebore to hearken 
to the counsels of this Hubert (who then 
crowed himself higher than any nobleman of 
England) they would all rise up against him 
as one man !” 

Henry seems to have taken the very broad 
hint. He soon afterwards made Hubert Earl 
of Kent, and manor after manor, and castle 
aiter castle, were given over to him as con- 
ducing to his destruction. Hubert, however, 
was always fortunate, and when at the 
assembly at Portsmouth to invade France the 
king upbraided him as traitor and endea- 
voured to run him through, it was the Earl of 
Chester who struck up the king’s sword. 
Henry was foiled completely ; but the next 
Year an opportunity offered to get rid of 
Hubert more legitimately, and the king sent 
him on an expedition into Gascony, where, to 
every one’s astonishment, he was thoroughly 
successful ‘and freely received the homages 
of the inhabitants.” After this Hubert’s star 


was again in the ascendant and he became 
not only Justiciary of England, but Justicia 


any uted more than all, was absolved by i 
the Votes Legate from a vow of voing to} 
the Holy Land, so that he could stay at home | 


at any time meddled ”"—and down fell Hu- 
bert. One of the charges against him may 
provoke a smile—‘“ He had stolen a precions 
stone out of the king’s treasury, which had 
such virtue that whosoever carried it about ' 
him should be victorious in battle, and sent 
it unto Leoline, Prince of Wales, the kinz’« 
enemy.” 

Hubert fled to Merton Abbey, and the king 
asked him “to appear in court and abide the 
law ”—an invitation which he very naturally 
declined. Thereupon Henry ‘directed his 
precept to the Mayor of ndon that he 
should forthwith send all the citizens who 
could bear arms unto Merton Abbey anid to 
bring him thence dead or alive.” And the 


swarmed down the Clapham Road twenty 
thousand strong. The Earl of Chester, how- 
ever, again interfered very much to the pur- 
pose, and ‘the giddy multitude” were 
recalled by the far giddier king. 

De Burgh then fled into Essex to join his 
wife, but the king sent after him Sir Godfrey 
de Craweumbe “with CCC soldiers” who 
; found him naked before the altar, and hur- 
| tiedly sent for a smith to fetter him. The 
; smith, however, proved contumacious. “ Do 
; What you please with me,” he said, ‘ (od 
have mercy on my soul; I will rather suffer 
death than put fetters on him. Is not this 
that faithful and stout Hubert who hath often 
| preserved England from ruin by Aliens, who 

1ath served so faithfully and constantly in 
Gascoyne, Normandy, and other places in the 
days of King John, so that he was at some 
times necessitated to eat horseflesh, his ene- 
mies admiring his constancy? Who for a 
long time kept Dover, the key of England, 
against the King of France and all his power? 
Who subdued our enemies at sea? What 
shall I say of his noble exploits at Lincoln 
and Bedford? God be judge betwixt him 
and you, for thus inhumanely dealing with 
him, recompensing to him evil for good and 
the worst rewards for his best deserts !” 

This seems to have been a suspiciously in- 
telligent smith, and it is obvious that even 
then ‘the opinion of London was not the 
opinion of the provinces.” Anyhow, Sir 
Godfrey did not turn his hand away from the 
work entrusted to him ; he tied Hubert’s lez: 
under the horse’s belly and brought him to 
the Tower. The king ‘‘ went merrily to bed.” 
Next morning he was not so merry. Royer, 
Bishop of London, was waiting ready to ex- 
communicate him immediately if Hubert were 
not sent back to sanctuary. 

Henry was cowed and sent him back, but 
gave directions to the Sheriff of Essex and 
Hertfordshire to bring the posse comitatus and 
encompass the chapel so that he could not 
escape. The sheriff dug a ditch round and 
waited for his victim. He did not wait long, 
for the Archbishop of Dublin appeared to | 
remonstrate with the king; and in the end j 


IPHER-WRITING has proved of great value ; 

to statesmen and ambassadors for pre. ' 
serving secrecy in matters of national moment. 
In times of danger especially, with every- 
body afraid of everybody else, it has always 
been much practised. It was during the 
civil war of Charles 1.’s time that cipher- 
writing in this country attained its height. 
It became such a common and familiar art 
then that Dr. Wallis, the celebrated mathe- 
matician, says ‘there ix searce a person of 
quality but is more or les¢ acquainted with 
it, and doth as there is occasion make use of 


it.” Both Royalists and Parliamentarian~ 


“multitude, joyful of this opportunity.” | 


i was a sad blow to 


approach nearer to him than the gate of te 
tower wherein he was so strictly kept.” 
Soon there came another turn of fortunes 
wheel, and up went Hubert with many of his 
manors restored. A few months of comfort, 
and round went the wheel again, and “the 
Bishop of Winchester, eagerly thirsting afte 
his death, he being still prisoner in the Casth 
of Devizes, solicited the king that he might 


, be governour thereof, whereby he might haw 


the fitter opportunity to murther him.” 
“Having, therefore, private intimation d 


. this mischievous design he made it known 
‘his keepers, who, compassionating his condi 


tion, permitted one of the soldiers to cam 


‘him over the castle walls in the night ta 


unto the parish church.” Here the gnan 
came after him and brought him off whik 
“prostrate at the altar ;” whereupon anothe 
sanctuary case and general strugyle amoy 
the bishops, some excommunicating the me 
‘who took him to church, and some excon 
municating those who brought him away 
and while the king and the church were 1 
full combat Hubert yave them all the di 
and appeared in Wales. 

At the treaty of peace with Llywelin, i 
returned with the other banished Ensiix: 
men, and “had a fair reception.” Soot 
however, the king, being short of mone 
brought other charges against him, and, ba 
ing extracted a few castles on accou 
henceforth left him alone, to die at Banstest 
in Surrey, in May, 1243. 

Dover had stood many a siege before tt 
days of De Burgh. In 1051 Eustace Cour 
ot Boulogne, coming from Edward the (a 
fessor’s court, attempted to put his meré 
free quarters on the burghers of Dover. Ti 
citizens not unnaiurally resisted : there ¥: 
a riot and a tight, and Eustace was ¢ 
out to return to Gloucester and complain 

he king. The result was the banishmen: 
rl Godwin, which had such serious 
This was Eustace number one; E 
number two was his son. He it was ¥! 
crossed over the Channel one night 0 !* 
the Kentish men in their attack on QO: 
the castle, and was ignominiously beaten 
the fighting bishop. 

All attempts at surprise did not, howev 
end so badly. In August, 1642, while it = 
held by the Royalists, Drake, with a de: 
awen, made his way up the cliff on the > 
face with ropes and sealing ladders and ~« 
one of the sentinels. The officer comin: 
at the moment imagined that the Re 
heads must _be in great force and at one? - 
rendered. Drake sent off one of his 
Canterbury for help, and the Cavalier { 
that he had handed over his charge toaj4 
he could, had he been in his senses.) 
simply brushed away. This logs of I» 

ing Charles; and 
though the Royalists soon came to besit* 
they never got it back again. 


THE ART OF SECRET WRITING. 


found it worth while in those days to er 
perts to decipher any despatches + 
ht capture from the other side. 
the French Revolution also the upper ¢!.- 
were much given to writing in cipher. 

Like many other handy inventions, +? 
phy has occasionally been diver 
yjectionable_ purpos to aid in consr 
and further the ends of crime. 

There is a sort of cipher employed by 
heeving fraternity. It is not much in 
London, where the inhabitants are con~ 
too “tly,” or experienced: but in coun 
places mendicant hieroglyphies are to te 1 
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vith on doorposts and doorsteps, and at the 
omers of streets, telling succeeding vagrants 
vhat success they are likely to meet with in 
sking charity. In the ‘‘Slang Dictionary ” 
veare told of a clergyman who had studied 
his form of steganography, and by marking 
‘unfavourable ; likely to have you taken 
p: mind the dog;” and © ‘ (dangerous) 
are of = moon in ‘qued’” (prison), on the 
ates of his parsonage, enjoyed a singular 
nmunity from alms-seekers and cadgers on 
qe tramp. 
There is an elaborate article on cipher in 
ees'sCyclopeedia. It was written by William 
lair, quite a cryptographic enthusiast. 
Of all ciphers, the simplest is that in which, 
stead of the right letter, other letters one 
- two or three, or, in fact, any number of 
aces in advance in the alphabet are made 
‘eof. Thus, what are really, a, 6, and c, 
ay be written 6, c, and d, orc, d, and e. 
ris was the method followed by Julius 
esar and Augustus. 
As an example of a cipher communication 
which one letter in advance is made use 
, take this advertisement from the ‘“‘ Agony 
umn ” of the ‘‘ Times,” 23rd June, 1864: 


“L’Abbandonata—Bmfyboesb Spdigpsu 
ipsufe efbe. J tbx zpv zftufsebz. 
yjomz tfbsdife ufo zfbst.” 


This reads— 


“Alexandra Rochfort reported dead. I 
w you yesterday. Moate vainly searched 
1 years.” 


In the following, two letters ahead are em- 
wed: . 


‘Ngv og mpqy aqw etg uchg cpf geug oa 
ivwtgt okpf.” 


n plain English— 


‘Let me know you are safe and ease my 
tured mind.” 


3y way of variety, the alphabet is some- 
es inverted, 2 being used for «, y for 6, 
ore, and so on. Or amore difficult plan 
y be followed. The first seven letters 
the alphabet may be represented by the 
od. seven, A standing for a, ¢ for 6, and 
on, whilst the second seven are repre- 
ted in their turn by the first seven, @ 
aiding for h, b for 7, etc. The six letters 
owing these fourteen are represented by 
last six letters of the alphabet—o by x, 
+r, ete.—and the last six by the six im- 
liately preceding them—u by 0, v by »p, 
The two sevens and the two sixes ex- 
st the alphabet. 
n the 10th of February, 1852, the follow- 
singular notice appeared in the ‘‘ Times,” 
‘ten in a cipher still further advanced in 
culty: 


Tig tighy it tig jfhiiwola og tig psguw. 
. DN. 


he first letter of each word here is just as 
iould be ; the second letter of each word 
ye letter in advance of the right one; the 
1 letter of each word, when there is a 
1 letter, is two letters in advance of the 
t one, and so on. Employing this key 
ind the interpretation to be— 


The ‘Times’ is the Jefferies of the 


yrne one evidently was either poking his 
at the newspaper or else giving vent to 
nalice. 

> decipher writing of this kind, in which 
alphabet seems turned topsy-turvy, is, 
ever, comparatively easy, so long as the 
2 letters are always used to represent the 
2 thing. The decipherer keeps well in 
1 the rles of frequency with which 
rent. letters oceur in the English lan- 


Npbuf | 


guage ; that the commonest letter is e and 
the next in frequency ¢, and that after these 
come in order the following groups :—«, 0, n, 
t; r,s,h; dl; cw, um; f,¥, J, Pb; 
vk; x,q, J, 2 He knows, too, that single 
letters serving as words are a, I, or O; that 
the commonest words of two letters are of, to, 
in, it, is, be, ete., and the commonest of three 
letters, the, and, for, ete., and that double 
letters are most likely ce, 09, ll, or ss. These 
and similar facts are the tools with which he 
goes to work, and before their exercise no 
cipher-enigma of the substituted-letter class 
ever kept its secret long. 

The real puzzle. begins when the values 
of the letters are changed at every stage of 
the message, a meaning 6 in one place, g in 
a second, / in a third, and tape zina 
fourth. 

Cipher-writing may be rendered doubly 
puzzling by having all the words joined 
together, as if the message formed one long 
word. False divisions are sometimes intro- 
duced between the words ; ‘‘ dummy ” letters 
are inserted; words are spelt backwards; and 
such words as ‘‘and,” ‘‘the,” ete., are left 
out—all with a view to throwing the de- 
cipherer off the scent. 

‘here are some ciphers in which the right 
words are employed, but they are so arranged 
that the sense is only understood when they 
are read upwards, or downwards, or diagon- 
ally. Here isan example from the ‘Secret 
and Swift Messenger ” of Bishop Wilkins : 


Tilweldfre 
htlssootei 
esiuhhuustl 
phnotaotohp 
e esl tthap 
sorglehtnau 
tdennileids 
ieaoobswsy 
lesmtaiepd 
‘eneabeegee 
The key to this cipher is: Read down 


the first column, up the second, down the 
third, and so on. The words are, ‘‘The 
pestilence doth still increase amongst us; 
we shall not be able to hold out the siege 
without fresh and speedy supplie.” 

In cipher-writing numbers are sometimes 
substituted for letters. As an example, 
take the following from the. ‘“‘ Agony 
Column ” of the ‘‘ Times” of September 7th, 
1866, in which the alphabet 1s numbered 
backwards, z being 1 and « 26. 


©], 2. 9.—15 227, 14 22, § 22 13 23, 24 12 
99 22 811 1213 23 22 13 24 22,4187 19,9 
22 24 7 12.9, 12 21, 24 12 15 15 22 20 22, 187, 
41815 15, 22 311 15 26 1813, 1912 4,719 
18 13 20 8, 8 7 26 13 23, 18, 20 12, 26 259 12 
26 23, 12 22 37, 14 12137 19.” 


This reads : 


“«Z, Y. R.—Let me send correspondence 
with rector of college; it will explain how 
things stand. I go abroad next month.” 


Just as numbers are used to indicate letters, 
so letters are frequently employed as a cipher 
for numbers. This kind of cipher is common 
amongst business Beople for marking prices 
on goods and samples. They choose a word 
or words containing in all eleven different 
letters, and to each letter a number is assigned. 
Thus ‘‘ wrongheads” may do duty for 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, in which case wr/d will 
stand for 12/9; og/e for 35/7 ; ns/h for 40/6, 
and so on. 

Punning ciphers are sometimes met with, 
such as ‘¢5 meet me 6 at 5s. 3ft.,” which is 
an invitation to mect me between 5 and 6 at 
Crown Yard.” But this represents fun more 
than scrious business.—Leistae Hur, 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 163. 
By Miss Lucy ROWLAND. 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


SoLutTions. 


PropLteM No. 157.—1, Kt—Kt 4, Kt—K 
4. 2, Q—B 6, RxQ (or a). 3, Kt—B 2 
mate. (a) K moves. 3, Q—B2or takes R 
mate. 

PROBLEM No. 158.—1, Q—Kt 8, Px P (or 
a,b). 2,Q—R2(ch.), Kt-R3. 3,Q—K5, 
any move. 4,Qx Kt P mate.—(a) P—R 4. 
2, K—B2, any. 3, Qx Kt mate.—(b) Kt—R 
3. 2, Q—K 5, any. 3, Qx Kt P mate.— 
The attempt 1, Q—R square is cleverly 
defended by P—R 4, for neither P—R 3 nor 
ese 3 would do, as there could follow 2, 

—B7. 


PROBLEM No. 159.—1, Kt—K 2, K—R 2 
(ora). 2, Q—Q RK sq., K—Kt 2. 3, Q—Kt 
7 mate.—(a) K—B 2, 2, Q—B2(ch.), K—Kt 


B 
2 (or 8). 3, Q—R7 mate.—() K—Q 2 or 3. 


mates, is prevented by a white P at K Kt. 5. 
As in the old version the B had to make room 
for the Q, so here the Kt has to clear the 
way and keep open the lines tor the Q. The 
other pieces, the K, the R, and the P, have 
also been used for clearing the lines. One 
of the oldest examples of this theme is the 
following five-mover by T. Herlin, in which 
the K, the R P, and also the black B clear 
three lines for the R. White. K—Q R sq., 
R sq.; B—K 3; Kt—K R 4; Ps—Q 
R 6, Q Kt 3,Q B6,Q 4, K B2,k Kt 3. 
Black, K—K R 4; B—Q R 2; Ps—Q Kt 3, 
QB2,Q4,K5, K kt5. 

PROBLEM No. 160.—1, Q—R sq., P—R 4. 
2, Q—Kt 2, P—R 5. 3, Q—K sq., P—R 6. 
4 Q—Kt 2, Q—R2orQ 8, ete. 5Kt—-Q4, 
(ch.), Qx Kt. 6, Q—Q 5 (ch.), Qx Q mate. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


H. C. H.—Solutions to 149 and 150 cor- 
rect. 

D. R. F.—The guioco piano is the best of 
the feur games. There are many weak 
moves in your play, but gradually you will 
improve. 

D. S. —The two games and the pro- 
blem sho provements, but are too simple 
for publication. 

W. H.—The Swedish name jor Kt is not 
Springer, but Springare. See the names in 
four languages in vo]. VIII, page 752. 

R. M.—Your zame was well played up to 
the mate on the tenth move, when the black 
Kt onght to have returned to B 3. 
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INQUISITIVE.—It is not easy to make lightning-paper. 
Dry a thousand grains of pure nitre at a moderate 
heut, place it in a dry retort, pour on it ten drachms 
by measure of strong sulphuric acid, and distil until 
six drachms of nitric acid have passed over into the 
receiver. Dry some filter-paper and weigh out sixty 
grains of it. Mix five measured drachms of the 
Bitric acid with an equal volume of strong sulphuric 
acid in a small glass vessel; allow the mixture to 
cool, and immerse the paper, pressing it down with 


a glass rod ; cover the vesuel with a glass plate, and | 


set it aside for half an hour. Lift the paper out with 
a glass rod, throw it into a bucket of water, and 
wash it thoroughly in running water till it vo longer 
reddens blue litmus paper, and then dry it by expo- 
sure to the air. Great care is needful. 


SARCLAY.—You will have to varnish the cane all over 
again. It will never look well with the old varnish 
at one end and the new at the other. Clean it tho- 
roughly with a little spirit, and give it a cuat of hard 
varnish. You could get it done at almost any shop 
where sticks are sold. 


A M. Davis —The best ebonising stain is made by 
boiling a pound of logweod chips for an hour in half 
a gallon of water, and brushing the hot liquid over 
the work. Let the stain dry, and then give the 
wood another hot coat. Then dissolve an ounce of 
green copperas in a quart of hot water, and when 
the copperus is quite dissolved give your stained 
wood a coat of the solution. Let it dry slowly away 
from the fire, and an intense black will gradually 
appear as it dries. 


LARGE SCHOOLS.—1. St. Paul's School has now over 
four hundred boys. Rossall has about three hun- 
dred and forty. 2. There are many day-schools with 
over a thousand boys. Sir William Armatrong’s 
eo at Newcastle-on-Tyne has about two thou- 
sand. 


C. GRoss.—Strickly speaking, the Yankees are those 
born in the Northern States east of the Hudson 
River, but the word is sometimes applied to all 
white natives of the States. It is merely a corrup- 
tion of Enzlish.. When the Englishmen first landed 
in America, the Redskins, in trying to call them 
English, cailed them something that sounded like 
“Yengees,’ and this Yengees developed 
Yankees. 

H_ FLEtcurn. -There is an edition of “ Plutarch’s 
Lives” published in the Camelot Classics, price one 
shilling; there is a fuller edition published in the 
Chandos Classics, price two shillings, You can get 
these from any bookseller, 


into : 


Correspondence. 


CHESS BOARD PROBLEM.—In No. 398 we replied to| J. H.C. R.— 


J.N. NOBLE, “We have no time to work out the grain 
of wheat and chessboard problem. A grain for the 
first square, two for the second, four for the third, 
and so on, doubling up to sixty-four the whole num: 
ber of squares—7,680 grains to a pint, market price 
then being £1 7s. Gd. per quarter—how much was 
the man’s bill? If any ene likes to work it out we 
may find space to say 80.” Sumo of our readers have 
thought it worth while to work it out, and no two 
results agree! GRACE tells us the bill was 
£751,221 ,653,592,709. W. G. NEALE would be satis- 
fied with 450,479,176, which is a considerable 
reduction W., of Oxford, assures us it should 
92% 676. G. W. C. B.P. says it is 
H. PARKER makes his amount 
52; and H. T. WARD arrives at 
5, 07 ALLAN takes upon himself to 
point out an error, and being more intent on other 
people's errors than his own, produces the very 
moderate amount of £1,718,750,000,000. Now, J. N. 
NoBLE, take your choice, or work out the problem 
for yourself, If anybody else likes to try, and we 
get their amounts to agree, we will publish the 
answer ; but if not, there is an end of the matter. 
The vumber of figures that some of the correspon- 
dents have used in their working is quite appalling ; 
and yet it is a very simple matter after all ! 


8. JaMES.—Try Palgrave's ‘‘Chairman’s Handbook.” 
For Parliamentary matters the authority is Sir 
Erskine May. 


8POT.—1. Candidates for appointment as engineer stu- 
dents are either selected by the Admiralty from 
sons of officers of the Navy, Army, or Royal Marines 
who have been killed in action or who have been 
lost at sea on active service, etc., or else from sons of 
British subjects chosen vy competitive examination. 
Candidates must not be less than fourteen nor more 
than sixteen years of age on the 1st of May in the 
year in which they are examined. The exact date of 
examination is to be ascertained by application to 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, on or after 
the 1st of January in each year. 
Arithmetic, Handwriting, Dictation, ‘English Compo- 
sition and Grammar, Translation into English from 
either French, German, or Italian, Translation into 
English from Latin, Geography, Algebra to Quad- 
ratics, Euclid to Book V1 nd Mechanical Drawing. 
3. If successful you will nt to the Marlborough, 


and your parents will have to make four annual pay- 
ments on your behalf—£30 each for the first two 
years, and £20 each for the next two yeats=+£100 
apread over four years. 4. For 
see a quarterly Navy List. ¢ 


2 The subjects are | 


| 


Good rails for model locomotives ar 
made out of stout fron wire. 2 Sylvanus Thompson's 
“Electricity,” published by Macmillan and Co. 


ASTRONOMER.—The weather does not change with the 
moon, and there is therefore no necessity to go inv- 
the question as to the period in the moon's age «: 
which the change takes place. 


{ A LocoMoTIVE ENGINE. — 1. The lifeboats are fitte! 


with valves which let water out but do not let itin 
The water thus runs out every time the level of th: 
boat's floor is higher than her water-line. 2, Il 
potion, of the cylinders has no influence on t: 
speed, 


| LaTHisT —There is a school of practical engineering :: 


the Crystal Palace. 
‘Mr. ¥.K. J. Shenton. 


S.J. V.—Willson’s is at the corner of Castle Street x: 
Princes Street, Oxford Street, close to Regent (iru: 
Nearly all poultry and pigeon appliances, or infu: 
mation concerning them, can be fea there. 

CHEMIST.—You must pass through a course of il 
mistry at one of the classes under the managem:: 
of the South Kensington Science and Art Dep. 
ment. Until you have done that it is useless 
ing of an apprenticeship. 


G. L. B.—There are steam tramways at Brad{: 
‘Dublin, Dudley, Leeds, Manchester, and Darling 


N.R.C.—A man can jump more than his own heigi: 
‘When P. Davin jumped his 6ft. 22m. at Carrict-+ 
Suir in 1880 he was 6lt. high, bis weight was list. 3! 
and his age was 20. 


FippLeR H.— You may have a genuine instrume 
but if the label is epelt as you spell it, it must tt 
forgery. Perhaps you have a copy, and hare w 
read. An expert like Mr. Hart of Wardour Str: 
could tell you; but Cremona violins are like) 
masters—their whereabonts are mostly well kor! 
and registered by those interested in selling tien 


VERAX.—Mr. Van Voorst, of Paternoster Row, vi 
send you his list of such books on licatinn. ': 
Wheldon, ‘scientific bookseller, of Great Qu: 
Street, w.c., issues a catalogue of second-hand bu: 
on the subject. No book with coloured illustrstix 
of birds and eggs could be produced for 4 sms 
price. You want the impoasivie. If you mux ts: 
colours you will have to pay for them, unless 5 
gan pick up something sepond-hand. An adverts 


Write to the superintende:: 


further particulars 


ment in the ‘‘ Exchange and Mart”: might help 14 
Morris, Bree, Montagu, Harting, Seebohm, Yard 
are the names you should Jook under. - 
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By Ta.sot BAINEs REED, 


Author of ‘Reginald Cruden, 
ete., ete. 


* My Friend Smith 


CHAPTER XXV.—AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 


EF a wretched garret of a house in Storr 

Alley, near Euston, at the sick-bed of 
his old enemy, Jeffreys reached a turning- 
point in his life. 

How he conveyed the half-drowned 
Jonah on the night of the rescue from the 
canal bank to his lodgings he scarcely 
knew. 

The hand of a friend is often near 
when it is least expected. So Jonah had 
found, when he believed all hope and 
life to be gone: and so Jeffreys had 
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found, when, with his poor burden in 
his arms, he met, beside a barge at day- 
break, a dealer in vegetables for whom 
he had sometimes worked at Covent 
Garden, and who now, like a good Sama- 
ritan, not only gave the two a lift in his 
cart, but provided Jeffreys with an 
opportunity of earning a shilling on the 
Way. 

‘this shilling worked marvels. For 
both Trimble and Jetireys were on the 
werge of starvation ; and without food 
that night rescue would have been but a 
farce. 


It was soon evident that Jonah had 
far more the matter with him than the 
amere etfects of his immersion. He was 
a wreck, body and soul. The dispensary 
doctor who called to see him gave him a 
fortnight to live, and the one or two 
‘brave souls who penetrated, on errands 
ot mercy, even into Storr Alley, marked 
his hollow cough and sunken cheeks, and 
knew that before long one name more 
would drop out of their lists. 

It was slowly, and in fragments only, 
that Jefireys heard his story. Jonah 
-was for ever reproaching him with what 
dead happened on the canal bank. 

“Why couldn't you have left a fellow 
alone! I know, you wanted to gloat over 
me. Go on, be as happy as you like. 
¥njoy your revenge. did you a bad 
turn ; now you've done me one, so we're 
quits” 

Here a fit of coughing would shake the 
Ienth out of the sufferer, and it would 
be a minute or two before he could pro- 
ceed. 

_Jetfreys wisely avoided all expostula- 
faous or self-excuse. He smoothed the 
poor fellow’s pillow, and supported him 
in his arms till the cough was over and 
fhe could proceed. 

“It was a bad day you ever came to 
oar school, John”--Jonah had adopted 
the name by which Jeffreys was known 
ia Storr Alley—“I hated you the first 
time I saw you. You've got the laugh 
on your side now; but I can tell you 

oa wouldn't have had it then if you 

w the way I followed you up. ; 
aid here came a shadow of his old 
sinister smile--“‘I made it all fit in like 
a puzile. Did you never miss a letter 
eu had that day you called at the York 
post-ottice—a letter about the dead bury- 
3ng their dead, and young Forrester—oh, 
es, you may start ; I know all about it. 
took that letter out of your pocket. 
And I know where you buried his body ; 
do you suppose I didn’t see you throw 
yourself on the very place and say, ‘It 
was here’? You held your nose in the 
air, didn’t you? in the school ; and  palmed 
yourself off on Freddy and Teddy for a 
model But I bowled you out. I showed 
youup. That was the day of my laugh. 
Now you've got yours.” 

The cough again stopped him; and 

ten he recovered his breath, Jeffreys 
said, quietly, 

“Don't talk, Jonah, you bring on your 
tough. Let me read to you.” 

Then for the remainder of that day 
the story would rest ; till later on, Jonah 
would abruptly return to it. 

“Mother believed in you, and cried a 
whole day after you had gone. Yes, and 
you'll be glad to hear the school broke 
up all to pieces. Farmer Rosher took 
away his boys and spread a report 
ahout us ; and at the end of a month we 
had scarcely a dozen urchins. Mother 
and I lived like cat and dog. I struck 


Yes” | 


work, and she had to do everything, and 
it broke her up. It would never have 
happened if you hadn’t come into the 
lace. I couldn’t live there any longer. 
Mother had a little bit saved, titty 
pounds or so, and one night, after we 
had had _ a terrible row, I took every 
penny of it out of her money-box and 
came up to London. Now are you 
pleased? Hadn’t she something to bless 
you for? I say, John, get us some water 
quick, I’m parched.” 

On another day Jeffreys heard the 
rest. 

“T came up to London, but it wasn’t the 
fun I expected. Everybody I met I 
thought was a detective; and all night 
long I dreamed of my mother. I tried 
to drown it, and lived as wild a life as 
you like till my money was done. Then 
it would have been worth your while to 
see me. Everybody was against me. 
Fellows I'd stood treat to kicked me out 
into the street, and fellows who owed 
me money laughed in my face. I thought 

a 
mother to take me back; but when I 
came to start I couldn't face it. That’s 
all. I stood it as long as I could. I 

awned everything, and when that was 
done, I stole—and got three months on 
the treadmill. How do you like that? 
When I got out, a city missionary héard 
of meand found mea job ; but I stole 
again, and ranaway. You wouldn't have 
thought I had it in me at York, would 
you? Iwasa respectable young fellow 
there. But it was all there; and it was 
you brought it all out. Last week I 
inade up my mind to put an end to it all. 
It took me a struggle to face it ; but I 
was settled to do it—and then, as if you 
hadn’t done enough harm, you come and 
spoil my last chance.” 

“Not your last chance, Jonah.” 

“No. I’ve a week more to live. 
you'll be rid of me. Who's to save me 
then?” 

“Some one, Jonah. Wehave both for- 
gotten Him, but He’s not forgotten us.” 


o back to York after all and get’ 


1 


! 
| 


3 


Then ! 


‘in the same writing, and as he held t« 
h 


“Oh yes, I know,” said Jonah ; “but | 


it’s all very well for you, who've got 
years to get right in. 
notice for me to begin all that over again. 
I don't want to hear about it.” 

He lingered on day after day, and it 
was absolutely necessary for Jetlreys to 
go and seek work in order to keep even 
that wretched roof above their heads. 

One evening when he returned with a 
few coppers, Jonah met him with a face 
brighter than any that he had yet seen. 

“T’ve had some one here to-day. 
better sort than you. One that’s got a 
right to talk about what’s better. A lady, 
John, or else an angel. Did you send 
her ?” 

“T? No, I know no ladies.” 

“T don't know how it was, I could tell 
her anything—and, I say, John, it would 
make you cry to hear her voice. It did 
me. You never made me cry, or saw me; 
Lhate to hear you preach ; Lut she—why 
she doesn’t preach at all, but she says 
all you’ve got to say a hundred times 
better.” 

He was excited and feverish that night, 
and in his sleep murmured scraps of the 
gentle talk of this ministering angel, 
which even from his lips fell with a 
reflected sweetness on the trouble-tossed 
spirit of the watcher. 

Jeffreys had succeeded in getting a 
temporary job which took him awa: 
during the next two days. But each 


It’s too short , 


j read it. The writing, hasty and agitated 


night on his return he found his invalid 
brighter and softened in spirit by reason 
ot his angel's visits. 

“ She'll come to-norrow, John. Theres 
magic in her, I tell you. I see things | 
never saw before. You’ve been kind to 
ie, John, and given up a lot for me, but 
if you were to hear her—” 

Here the dying youth could get m 
farther. 

He seemed much the same in the 
morning when Jeilreys started for work. 
The last words he said as his friend de- 
parted were, 

“She’s coming again to-day.” 

When Jeflreys came home in th: 
evening the garret was silent, and on tle 
bed lay all that remained on earth of the 
poor wrecked life which had been » 
strangely linked with his own. 

As he stood over the lifeless body his 
eyes fell on a scrap of paper lying on the 
pillow. It was folded and addressed in 
pencil, “'To the fellow-lodger.” 

Jeffreys caught it eagerly, and in a 
turmoil of agitation read the few lin» 
within. 

“Your friend was not alone when br 
died, peacefully, this afternoon. He let 
a message for you. ‘Tell him he wa 
right when he told me I_had a chanee. If 
it had not been for him I should have lw! 
at’ He also said, ‘Some day he quay see 
mother and tell her about me. Tell her 
I died better than [ lived.’ Dear friend, 
whose name I do not know, don't lo 
heart. God is merciful, and will be your 
friend when every one else is taken fro: 
you.” oi 

It was not the words of this touchiv: 
little message from the dead whi 
brought a gasp to Jeffreys’ throat a 
sent the colour from his cheeks as lr 


as it was, was a hand he had seen befor. 
He had in his pocket an envelope, ¥“ 
worn now, addressed to him months az: 


two side by side he knew Raby bk 
written both. 

He quitted the garret hurriedly av! 
entered the room of a family of five wle 
lived below him. 

“Mrs. Pratt,” said he to the ragged 
woman who sat nursing her baby in th 
corner, “did you sce who Trimble bad 
with him when he died?” 

“He's dead, then, sir ”"—these fello¥ 
lodgers of Jeffreys called him “sir i 
spite of his misery. “I knew that cou! 
couldn't last. My Annie’s begun wil 
it; she'll go too. It’s been hard enous! 


A | to keep the children, but it will be hare 


to lose them !” she cried. 

Jettreys went to the bed where t 
little consumptive girl lay in a restle 
sleep, breathing heavily. : 

“Poor little Annie!” said he; "Ia 
not know she was so ill.” 

“How could you? Yes, I saw the lad 
come down—a pretty wee thing. > 
comes and goes here. Maybe when 
hears of Annie she'll come to her.” 

“Do you know her name ?” 

“No. She’s a lady they say. I hear 
her singing upstairs to Trimble; it" 
atreat! So Trimble’s dead. You'lt 
glad of some help, I expect? If yet 
mind the children, Mr. John, Ill geo # 
and do the best we can for the po 
fellow.” 

And so Jeffreys, with the baby in bh 
arms, sat beside the little invalid in tht 
lonely room, while the mother, putt 
aside her own sorrows, Went up api 
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a woman's service where it was most 

needed. 

Next day he had the garret to himself. 
’ That letter—how he treasured it !— 

changed life for him. He had expected 

when Jonah’s illness ended to drift back 
once more into the bitterness of despair. 

But that was impossible now. 

He made no attempt to see the angel 
of whose visits to the alley he now and 
again heard. Indeed, whether he was in 
work or not, he left early and came back 
late on purpose to avoid a meeting. He 
had long been known by his neighbours 
only as John, so that there was no chance 
of her discovering who he was. Some- 
times the memory of that October day in 
Regeht’s Park came up to haunt him and 

ison even the comfort of the little 
letter. Yet why should she not have 
forgotten him? and why should not 

Scarfe, the man with a character, be 

more to her than he, the man with none ? 

Yet he tried bravely to banish all save 

the one thought that it was she who bade 

him hope and take courage. 

He worked well and patiently at the 
temporary manual labour on which he 

was employed, and when that came to 
an end he looked about resolutely for 
more. 

Meanwhile—do not smile, reader—he 
made an investment of capital! In other 
words, he spent threepence in pen, ink, 
paper, and a candle, and spent one night 
in his lonely garret writing. It was a 
letter, addressed to a stranger, on a 
public question. In other words, it was 
an article to a London paper on “ Life in 
a Slum, by One who Lives There.” It 
was a quiet, unsensational paper, with 
some practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of poor people’s dwellings, 
and a few true stories of experiences in 
which the writer himself had taken a part. 

He dropped it doubtfully into the 
editor’s box and tried to forget about 
it. He dared not look at the paper next 
day, and when two days passed and he 
heard nothing, he concluded that the 
bolt had missed fire. 

But it was not so. A week later, the 
postman entered Storr Alley—an un- 
heard-of event—and left him a letter. 
[t contained a money order for ten shil- 
lings, and — 

“The editor encloses ten shillings for 
he letter on Slum Life, contributed by 
Mr. John to the paper of the 23rd. He 
‘an take twomore on the same subject at 
he same terms, and suggests that Mr. 
‘ohn should deal specially with—” And 
ere the editor gave an outline of the 
opics on which the public would be most 
ikely to desire information. 

With overflowing heart, and giving 
taby the credit, he sat down and wrote 
he two articles. i 

His first half-sovereign went in a deed 
f mercy. Little Annie lay dead in her 
ed the night it arrived. Jeffreys that 
iorning, before he started to work, had 
‘atched the little spark of life flicker for 
1e last time and go out. The mother, 
orn out by her constant vigils, lay ill 
-side her dead child. The father, a 
runkard, out of work, deserted the 
lace, and the two other children, the 
iby, and the sister scarcely more than 
ily, wailed all day for cold and hunger. 
"hat could he do but devote the first- 
uits of his pen to these companions in 
stress ? The half-sovereign sufticed for 
1e child’s funeral, with a little over for 
ie sick mother. And for the rest, he 


took the baby to his own garret for a 
night or two, and tended it there as best 
he could. 

The two fresh letters to the paper in 
due time brought a sovereign ; but at the 
same time a chilling notification to the 
ettect that the editor did not need further 
contributions, and would let Mr. John 
know if at any future time he required 
his services. 

It was the abrupt closing of one door 
of promise. Still Jeffreys, with hope 
big within him, did not sit and fret. 

iterary work might yet be had, and 
meanwhile bodily labour must be en- 
dured. 


Towards the beginning of December, 
any one taking up one of the London 

enny papers might have observed, had he 
heen given to the study of such matters, 
three advertisements. Here they are in 
their proper order : 


“SHOULD this meet the eye of John 
Jeffreys, late private secretary to a gen- 
tlenian in Cumberland, he is earnestly 

uested to communicate with his friend 
and late employer.” 


Readers of the agony column were 
petting tired of this advertisement. It 
nud appeared once a week for the last 
six months, and was getting stale by this 
time. 

The next advertisement was more 
recent, but still a trifle dull : 


“GERRARD Forrester.—If Gerrard 
Forrester (son of the late Captain For- 
rester, of the — Hussars), who was last 
heard of at Bolsover School, in October, 
18—, where he met with a serious acci- 
dent, should see this, he is requested to 
communicate with Messrs. Wilkins and 
Wilkins, Solicitors, Blank Street, W.C., 
from whom he will hear something to his 
advantage. Any person able to give 
satisfactory information leading to the 
discovery of the said Gerrard Forrester, 
or, in the event of his death, producing 
evidence of his decease, will be liberally 
rewarded.” 


The third advertisement, in another 
column, appeared now for the first time : 


“A YOUNG man, well educated, and a 
careful student of Bibliography, is 
anxious for literary work. Searches 
made and extracts copied.—Apply, J., 
28a, Storr Alley, W.C.” 


It would have puzzled any ordinary 
observer to detect in these three appeals 
anything to connect them together. 
Jetireys, however, glancing down the 
columns of the borrowed paper for a 
sight of his own advertisement, started 
and turned pale as his eye fell first on 
his own name, then on Forrester’s. 

It was like a conspiracy to bewilder 
and baffle him at the moment when hope 
seemed to be returning. He had convinced 
himself that his one chance was to break 
with every tie which bound him to his 
old life, and to start afresh from the 
lowest step of all. And here, at the out- 
set, there met him two calls from that old 
life, both of which it was hard to resist. 
Mr. Rimbolt he decided to resist at all 
hazards. He still shuddered as he re- 
called the stiff rustle of a certain silk 
dress in Clarges Street, and preferred his 
present privations a hundredfold. Even 
the thought of Percy, and the library, 
and Mr. Rimbolt’s goodness, could not 
efface that one overpowering impression. 


The other advertisement perplexed and 
agitated him more. Who was this un- 
known person on whose behalf Messrs. 
Wilkins and Wilkins were seeking infor- 
mation respecting young Forrester? It 
might be Scarfe, or Mr. Frampton, or 
possibly some unheard-of relative, inte- 
rested in the disposal of the late gallant 
ofticer’s effects. He could not assist the 


search. The little he knew was probably 
already known to the lawyers, yet it 
exci him wildly to think that some 


one besides himself was in search of the 
lad whose memory had haunted him for 
so many months, and whom, even in his 
most despairing moments, he had never 
quite given up for lost. 

True he had long since ceased to be- 
lieve that he was really to be found 
by searching. Everything combined to 
baffle search, almost to forbid it, and yet 
he had constantly lived in a vague ex- 
pectation of finding or hearing of him 
some day accidentally and unawares. 
But this advertisement filled him with 
self-reproach. What right had he had 
to do anything, to rest a day, till he had 
found this lost boy—lost by his fault, by 
his sint_ No wonder he had not pros- 
pores No wonder the bad name had 

aunted him and dragged him down ! 

One thing was certain—whether what 
he knew was known to others or not, it 
was his duty to aid now in this new 
search. So he wrote as follows to Messrs. 
Wilkins and Wilkins: 


“ Private and Confidential. 

“ The writer of this knew Gerard Forrester 
at Bolsover School two 3 ago, and was 
responsible almost wholly for the accident 
referred to. The writer left Bolsover in con- 
sequence, and has not seen Forrester since. 
In May of the following year he made in- 
quiries at Grangerham, Porrester's native 

\lace, where he ascertained that the boy had 
en removed there from Bolsover, and had 
remained for some time with his grandmother, 
Mrs, Wilcox. Mrs. Wilcox, however, was 
ordered to the South for her health, and died 
at Torquay. Forrester, who appears to have 
been a cripple, and unable to help himself, 
was then left in charge of his old nurse, who 
left Grangerham shortly afterwards, it is said, 
in order to take the boy toa hoapital—where, 
no one could say. That is the last the writer 
heard. Messrs. W. and W. might do well to 
apply to the clergyman and Wesleyan minis- 
ter at Grangerham, who may have some 
later news. The writer would be thankful to 
be of any service in helping to tind one whom 
he has so terribly wronged ; and any letter 
addressed ‘J., at Jones’s Coffee House, Drury 
Lane,’ will find him. 

“Tt should be said that when Forrester 
was last seen, only faint hopes were held out 
as,to his recovery, even as a cripple.” 


An anxious time followed. It was hard 
to work as usual—harder still to wait. 
The idea of Forrester being after all 
found took strange possession of his mind, 
to the exclusion of all else. The prospect 
which had seemed to open before him, 
appeared suddenly blocked; he could 
think of nothing ahead except that 
one possible meeting. + 

So preoccupied was he, that his own 
advertisement for work was forgotten the 
day after it appeared; and when two 
days later he found a letter pushed under 
his door, his heart leaped to his mouth 
with the conviction that it could refer to 
nothing but the one object before him. 
It did not ; it was a reply to his adver- 
tisement. 


“ J— is requested to call to-morrow, at. 
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10 a.m., on Mr. Trotter, 6, Porson Square, 
in reference to his advertisement for 
literary work.” 

With some trepidation. and no parti- | 
cular expectations, Jettreys presented 
hinself at the appointed time, and found 
himself face to face with a testy little» 
gentleman, with by no means large pre- | 
tentions to literary authority. 

He took in the shabby-looking adver- ' 
tiser at a glance, and suited his tone 
accordingly. 

“So you're the chap, are you? You're 
the nice educated literary chap that 
wants a job, eh?” 

Tam.” 

© What can you do? Write poetry?” 

“T never tried.” \ 

“Write ‘istory, or igh hart, and that 
sort. of thing ?” : 

“T have not tried. 
about bibliography.” 

“ Bibli--who? You'll turn your ‘and to 
anythink for a crust, I suppose. Do you 
ever do anything in the puff line?” 

Jeftreys admitted he had not. 

“Cos I want a chap to crack up my 
£ Polyglot Pickle’ in proper literary style. 
None of your commonplace. maunder- 
ings, but something smart and startli 
What do you say ? Can you do it or not 

Jettreys’ heart sank low. “I'll try —” 

“Can you do it ?” demanded the proud 
inventor. 

“Yes,” said Jeffreys, desperately. 

“All right,” said Mr. Trotter, greatly 

relieved. “I want a book of twenty 
pages. Write anything you like, only 
pring the pickles in on each page. You 
know the style. Twenty blood-curdling | 
ballads, or Hsop’s fables, or something ; 
the public’s bound to read. Something | 
racy, mind, and all ending in the pickle. 
It's good thing, so you needn't be afraid 
of overdoing it. You shall have a hob a 
page, money down, or twenty-five bob for 
the lot if you let me have it this time to- 
morrow. Remember, nothing meek and 
mild. Lay it on thick. They’re the best 
thing going, and got a good name. Poly- 
glot, that’s many tongues ; everybody 
tastes em.” 

Jettreys, with a dismal sense of the; 
humour of the situation, accepted his 
noble task meekly, and sat down in Mr. 
‘Trotter's back room with a bottle of the 
pickles on the table before him. 

The reader shall be spared the rubbish 
he wrote. To this day he flares up an- 
gvily if you so much as mention the Poly- 
glot pickle to him. 

The public, who laughed next week ! 
over the ridiculous bathos of those twenty 
loursonnding ballads, little guessed the 
misery and disgust they had cost theit 
author. 

‘The one part of the whole business that 
was not odious was that in six hours 
Jetiveys had twenty-five shillings in_ his 
pocket ; and to him twenty-tive shillings 
meant a clear week and more in which to 
devote himself to the now all-absorbing 
task of seeking young Forrester. 

On his way back to Storr Alley that 
evening, he called as usual at the cottee- 
house, and found a further letter await- 
ing him: 

“Messrs. Wilkins & Wilkins will be much 
obliged if the writer of the letter of the 6th 
inst. will favour them with a call on Wed- 
nesday forenoon, as he may be able to assist 
them materially in the search in which they 
fare engaged. Mtenans, W. & W. will treat an 
interview as confidential.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 
By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” “ The Boy Captain,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XXIL—THE INSTITUTE AGAIN. 


Gome weeks hefore, on the 13th of June,’ Assuredly here was enough to exercise 
on the morning after_the sitting ‘every tongue and excite every imagina- 
during which the Weldon Institute had | tion. But by how much was this excite. 
heen given over to such stormy dis- ment increased when in the evening of 
cussions, the excitement of all classes of the 13th of June it was found that 
the Philadelphian population, black or! neither the president nor secretary of 
white, had been much easier to imagine, the Weldon Institute had returned to 
their homes! Was it by chance only 

From avery early hour conversation ' that they were absent? No, or at least 
was entirely occupied with the unex- | there was nothing to lead people to think 
pected and scandalous incident of the; so. It had even been agreed that in the 
night before. A stranger, calling him- | morning they would be back at the club, 
self an engineer, and answering to the one as president, the other as secretary, 
name of Robur, a person of unknown! to take their places during a discussion 
origin, of anonymous nationality, had | on the events of the preceding evening. 
unexpectedly presented himself in the! And not only was there the complete 
elub-rooi, insulted the balloonists, made | disappearance of these two considerable 
fun of the aeronauts, boasted of the’ personages in the State of Pennsy ivan 
marvels of machines heavier than air,, but there was no news of the valet Fry- 
and raised a frightful tumult by the collin. He was as undiscoverable as his 
remarks with which he erected the , master. Never had a negro since Tous- 
menices of his adversaries. After leaving saint L’Ouverture, Soulouque, or Dessi- 
the desk, amid a volley of revolver shots, line had so much talked about him. 


“The grass seemed to be pressed down.” 


he had disappeared, and in spite of every | __The next day there was no_ news 
endeavour no trace could be found of | Neither the colleagues nor Frycollin had 
him. been found. The anxiety became serious. 


Se ase oad Teese td eae 
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Agitation commenced. A numerous 
crowd besieged the post and telegraph 
offices in case any news should be re- 
ceived. 

There was no news. 

And they had been seen coming out of 
the Weldon Institute loudly talking 
together, with Frycollin in attendance, | 

oing down Walnut Street towards | 
Fairmont Park! 

Jem Chip, the vegetarian, had even 
shaken hands with the president and 
left him with “To-morrow !” 

And William T. Forbes, the manu- 
facturer of sugar from rags, had received 
a cordial shake from Phil Evans, who 
had said to him twice, 

“Au revoir! au revoir!” 

Miss Doll and Miss Mat Forbes, so | 
attached to Uncle Prudent by the bonds 
of purest friendship, could not get over 
the disappearance, and in order to ob- 
tain news of the absent, talked even 
more than they were accustomed to. 

Three, four, five, six days passed. Then 
a week, then two weeks, and there was 
nothing to give a clue to the missing | 
three, 

The most minute search had been 
made in every quarter. Nothing! In 
the streets going down to the harbour. 
Nothing! In the park, even under the 
trees and brushwood. Nothing! Always 
nothing ! although here it was noticed 
that the grass looked to be pressed down 
in a way that seemed suspicious and 
certainly was inexplicable ; and at the 
edge of the clearing there were traces 
of a recent struggle. Perhaps a band of 
scoundrels had attacked the colleagues 
here in the deserted park in the middle 
of the night ! 

It was possible. The police proceeded 
with their inquiries in all due form and 
with all lawful slowness. They dragged 
the Schuylkill river, and cut into the 
thick }-ushes that fringe its banks ; and 
if this was useless it was not quite a 
waste, for the Schuylkill is in great want 
of a good weeding, and it got it on this 
secasion! Practical people are the au- 
thorities of Philadelphia! 

Then the newspapers were tried. Ad- | 
vertisements aad notices and_ articles 
were sent to all the journals in the Union | 
without distinction of colour. The “ Daily | 
Negro,” the special organ of the black 
race, published a portrait of Frycollin 
after Rise latest photograph. Rewards 
were offered to whoever would give news 
of the three absentees, and even to those 
who would find some clue to put the 
police on the track. 

“ Five thousand dollars! five thousand 
dollars to any citizen who would— ” 

Nothing was done. The five thousand 
dollars remained with the treasurer of 
the Weldon Institute. 

Undiscoverable !_undiscoverable !_un- 
discoverable ! 
Evans, of Philadelphia ! 

It need hardly be said that the club 


! 


was put to serious inconvenience by this | 


disappearance of its president and secre- 
tary. And at first the assembly voted 
urgency to a measure which suspended 
the work on the Goahead. How, in the 


absence of the principal promoters of the | 


affair, of those who had devoted to the 


enterprise a certain part of their fortune | 


in time and Sp es how could they tinish 
the work when these were not present ! 
{t were better, then, to wait. 


Uncle Prudent and Phil | 


exerouied people’s minds some weeks be- 
ore. 

The mysterious object had been again 
seen at different times in the higher 


“They worshipped them, 


tween this singular reappearance and the 
no less singular disappearance of the 
| members of the Weldon Institute. In 
| fact, it would have required a very strong 
| dose of imagination to connect one ot 
these facts with the other. 

Whatever it might be, asteroid or aero- 
| lite or aerial monster, ithad reappeared in 
such a way that its dimensions and shape 
‘could be much better appreciated, first 
in Canada, over the country between 
Ottawa and Quebec, on the very_morn- 
‘ing after the disappearance of the col- 
leagues, and later over the plains of the 
Far West, where it had tried its speed 
against an express train on the Union 
| Pacific. 

At the end of this day the doubts of 
the learned world were at an end. The 
| body was not a product of nature, it was 
| a flying-machine, the practical applica- 

tion of the theory of “heavier than air.” 
And if the inventor of the aeronef had 
wished to keep himself unknown he 
could evident] have done better than to 
try it over the Far West. As to the 
mechanical force he required, or the 
engines by which it was communicated, 


And just then came the first news 
of the strange phenomenon which had 


nothing was known, but there could be 
no doubt the aeronef was gifted with an 


gstroordinary faculty of locomotion. 


In 
‘act, a few days afterwards it was re- 
ported from the Celestial Empire, then 
rom the southern part of India, then 


regions of the atmosphere. But nobody | from the Russian steppes. 


— 


we ought rather to say.” 


dreamt of establishing a connection be- ' 


Who was then this bold mechanician 
that possessed such powers of locomo- 
tion, for whom States had no frontiers 
and oceans no limits, who disposed of the 
terrestrial atmosphere as if it were his 
domain? Could it be this Robur whose 
theories had been so brutally thrown in 
the face of the Weldon Institute the day 
he led the attack against the utopia of 
guidable balloons ? 

Perhaps such a notion occurred to 
some of the wideawake people, but none 
dreamt that the said Robur had any- 
thing to do with the disappearance of 
the president and secretary of the Insti- 
tute. 

Things remained in this state of 
mystery when a telegram arrived from 
France through the New York cable at 
11.37 a.m. on July 13. 

And what was this telegram? It was 
the text of the document found at Paris 
in a snuffbox revealing what had hap- 
pened to the two personages for whom 
the Union was in mourning. 

So, then, the perpetrator of this kid- 
napping was Robur the engineer, come 
expressly to Philadelphia to destroy in its 
egg the theory of the balloonists. He it 
was who commanded the Albatross! He 
it was who had carried off by way of 
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reprisal Uncle Prudent, Phil Evans, and 
Frycollin ; and they might be considered 
lost for ever. At least until some means 
were found of constructing an engine 
capable of contending with this powerful 
machine their terrestrial friends would 
never bring them back to earth. 

What excitement ! What stupor! The 
telegram from Paris had been addressed 
to the members of the Weldon Institute. 
The members of the club were imme- 
diately informed of it. Ten minutes 
later all Philadelphia received the news 
through its telephones, and in less than 
an hour all America heard of it through 
the innumerable electric wires of the new 
continent. 

No one would believe it! “It is an 
unseasonable joke,” said some. “It is all 
smoke,” said others. How could such a 
thing be done in Philadelphia, and so 
secretly, too? How could the Albatros 
have been beached in Fairmont Park 
without its appearance having been sig- 
nalled all over Pennsylvania? 

Very good. These were the arguments. 
The incredulous had the right of doubt- 
ing. But the right did not last long. 
Seven days after the receipt of the tele- 
gram the French mailboat Normandie 
came into the Hudson, bringing the 
famous snuff'box. The railway fook i 
all haste from New York to Philadelphia. 

It was indeed_the snuttbox of the Pre- 
sident of the Weldon Institute. Jem 
Chip would have done better on that day 
to take some more substantial nourish- 
ment, for he fell into a swoon when he 
recognised it. How many a time had 
he taken from it the pinch of friendship! 
And Miss Doll and Miss Mat also recog- 
nised it, and so did William T. Forbes, 
Truck Milnor, Batt T. Fyn, and many 
other members. 

And not only was it the president’s 
snuffbox, it was the president’s writing. 

Then did the people lament and stretch 
out their hands in despair to the skies. 
Uncle Prudent and his colleague carried 


away ina flying machine, and no one able | 


to deliver them ! 

The Niagara Falls Company, in which 
Uncle Prudent was the largest share- 
holder, thought of suspending its busi- 
ness and turning off its cataracts. The 
Wheelton Watch Company thought of 
winding up its machinery now it had 
lost. its manager. 

Nothing more was heard of the aero- 
nef. July passed, and there was no news. 
August ran its course, and the uncer- 
tainty on the subject of Robur’s prisoners 
was as great as ever. Had _ he, like 
Tearus, fallen a victim to his own 
temerity ? 

The first twenty-seven days of Sep- 
tember went by without result, but on 
the 28th a rumour spread through Phila- 
delphia that Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans had during the afternoon quietly 
walked into the president's house. And, 
what was more extraordinary, the 
rumour was true, although very few 
believed it. 

They had, however, to give in to the 
evidence. There could be no doubt these 
were the two men, and not their shadows. 
And Frycollin also had come back ! 

The members of the club, then their 
friends, then the crowd, swarmed into 
the president’s house, and shook hands 
with the president and secretary, and 
cheered them again and again. 

Jom Chip was there, having left his 
Yonvheon—a joint of boiled lettuees— 


met 
tin, 
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and William T. Forbes and his daughters, 
and all the members of the club. Te isa 
mystery how Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans emerged alive from the thousands 
who welcomed them. 

On that evening was the weekly 
meeting of the Institute. It was expected 
that the colleagues would take their 
places at the desk. As they had said 
nothing of their adventures, it was 
thought they would then speak, and 
relate the impressions of their voyage. 

But for some reason or other both were 
silent. And so also was Frycollin, whom 
his congeners in their delirium had failed 
to dismember. 

But though the colleagues did not tell 
what had happened to them, that is no 
reason why we should not. 

We know what occurred on the night 
of the 27th and 28th of July : the daring 
escape to the earth, the scramble among 
the rocks, the bullet fired at Phil Evans, 
the cut cable, and the Albatross deprived 
of her propellers, drifting off to the 
| north-cast at a great altitude. Her elec- 
| tric lamps rendered her visible for some 
time. And then she disappeared. 

The fugitives had little to fear. How 
could Robur get back to the island for 
three or four hours if his screws were out 
of gear? By that time the Albatross would 
have been destroyed by the explosion, 
and be no more than a wreck floating 
on the sea ; those whom she bore bein; 
| mangled corpses, which the ocean would 
not even give up again. 

The act of vengeance would be accom- 
plished in all its horror. Uncle Prudent 
and Phil Evans looked upon it as an act 
of legitimate self-defence, and felt no 
remorse whatever. 

Evans was but slightly wounded by 
the rifle bullet, and the three made their 
way up from,.the shore in the hope of 
meeting some of the natives. 

The Shope was realised. About fifty 
natives were living by fishing off the 
western coast. They had seen the aeronef 
descend on the island, and they welcomed 
the fugitives as if they were supernatural 
beings. They worshipped them, we ought 
rather to say. They accommodated them 
in the most comfortable of their huts. 

As they had expected, Uncle Prudent 
and Phil Evans saw nothing more of the 
aeronef. They concluded that the catas- 
trophe had taken place in some high 
region of the atmosphere, and that they 
would hear no more of Robur and his 
prodigious machine. 

Meanwhile they had to wait for an 
opportunity of returning to America. The 
Chatham Islands are not much visited by 
navigators, and all August passed without 
sign of aship. The fugitives began to 
ask themselves if they had not exchanged 
one prison for another. 

At last, on September 3rd, a ship came 
to water at the Chatham Islands. It will 
not have been forgotten that when Uncle 
Prudent was seized he had on him several 
thousand paper dollars, much more than 
would take him back to America. After 
thanking their adorers, who were not 
sparing of their most respectful demon- 
strations, Uncle Prudent, Phil Evans, 
and Frycollin embarked for Auckland. | 
They said nothing of their adventures, 


who they were or whence they had come, 
but as they had paid full price for their 
berths no American captain would trou- 
ble them further. 

At San Francisco they took the first 
train out on the Pacitic Railway, and on, 
the 27th they arrived at Philadelphia. 

That is the compendious history oi 
what had occurred since the escape of 
the fugitives. And that is why this very 
evening the president and secretary of 
the Weldon Thstitute took their seats 
amid a most extraordinary attendance. 

But never before had either of then 
been so calm. To look at them it did nor 
seem as though anything abnormal had 
happened since the memorable sitting of 
the 12th of June. Three months anda 
half had gone, and seemed to be counted 
as nothing. 

After the first round of cheers, which 
both received without their faces showing 
the slightest emotion, Uncle Prudent 
took oft his hat and spoke. 

“Worthy citizens,” said he, “the meet- 
ing is now open.” 

‘Tremendous applause. And properly 
so, for if it was not extraordinary that 
the meeting was open, it was extm- 
ordinary that it should be opened ly 
Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans. 

The president allowed the enthusiasm 
to subside in shouts and clappings, then 
he continued : 

“At our last meeting, gentlemen, the 
discussion was somewhat animated— 
(hear, hear)—between the partisans of 
the screw before and those of the screw 
behind for our balloon the Goahead. 
(Marks of surprise.) We have found 3 
way to bring the beforists and the le. 
hindists in agreement. That way is a5 
follows : we are going to use two screws, 
one at each end of the car!” (Silence 
and complete stupefaction.) 

That was all. 

Yes, all! Of the kidnapping of the 
resident and secretary of the Weldon 
nstitute not a word! Not a word of the 

Albatross nor of Robur! Not a word of 
the voyage! Nota word of the way in 
which the prisoners had escaped! Nota 
word of what had become of the aeronef. 
if it still few through space, or if they 
were to be prepared for new reprisals 02 
the members oF the club! s 

Of course the balloonists were longing 
to ask Uncle Prudent and the secretary 
about all these things, but they look«l 
so close and so serious that they thought 
it best to respect their attitude. When 
they thought fit to speak they would do 
so, and it would be an honour to hear. _ 

After all, there might be in all this 
some secret which could not yet 
divulged. : 

And then Uncle Prudent, resuming his 
speech amid a silence up to then wr 
known in the meetings of the Welder 
Institute, said, “Gentlemen, it now ony 
remains for us to finish the aerostat 
Gonhead. It is left to her to effect. the 
conquest of the air! The meeting is % 
anend !” 


(To be continued.) 


and in two days landed in New Zealand. | 
At Auckland, a mailboat on the 20th! 
of September took them on board as pas- 
sengers, and after a splendid passage the | 
survivors of the Albatross went ashore at | 
San Francisco. They said nothing as to | 
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MODEL YACHTING IN 1886 AND 1887. 


ARNARVON seems to have successfully led 
C the way in the Menai Straits, where 
another club, the Anglesey, has now shown its 
colours, spurred on doubtless by Holyhead on 
the other side of the island. At the Cadnant 
Regatta there were races for yachts four feet 
and over, thirty inches and under, eighteen 
inches and under, and even twelve inches 
and under—quite a pocket size, in fact. All 
praise, however, to the little Zephyr for her 
win. Fletcher took the prize in the first class. 
Black Prince and Skye took it in the second, 
(Enone took it in the third. The silver cup 
for winners in the first and second races was 
carried off by Fletcher. 

Clapham sailed eighteen matches, besides 
holding a regatta. ‘Tt was the first year of 
the new system of measurement, and the 
races were in consequence of considerable 
interest owing to the new and old boats sail- 
ing together, the honours being pretty equally 
divided, although the new boats had the ad- 
yantage. The chief winners of the year were 
Minaowamong the 7-tonners ; Ariel, Phaeton, 
Spree, Superb, Janet, Storm, and Lively, 
among the 5-tonners; and Sylvia, Rover, 
Maria, Eagle, and Cynisca among the 3-ton- 
ners, The regatta was a long day’s work, 
with splendid weather, steady south-westerly 
breeze, clear course, many entries, and more 
races run than had ever before been attempted 
on the Long Pond. In the 7-tonners the 
winner turned up in Pearl, who was timed to 
seud her ninety yards a minute, or about 
three miles an hour. In the 5-ton match the 
winners were Superb, Ariel, Janet, and Edith, 
the last two being new boats. The 3-ton 
match was won by Maria, whose lines, it will 
be remembered, we gave in our last summer 
number. Storm was second, Rover third, 
and Bouncer fourth. As in the case of the 
fives, the match was decided by the last pas- 
sage. During the day there were seven 
matches, and to decide these it became neces- 
sary to sail the course over fifty times. And 
yet in every case the starts and finishes were 
brought off to the minute ! 

Cowes had its regatta, as usual, off the 
Green, and as usual classified its boats by 
weight. Favoured with bright weather and 
steady breeze, the day was an enjoyable one. 
In the class for boats over 301b. Formosa had 
an exciting run with Kelpie. The terms, 
however, were hardly equal, for while For- 
mosa carried 391b., Kelpie carried 621b. In 
the class under 30 1b. matters were more level, 
though again the lighter boat won, Ruby, 
Electra, and Ethel running a splendid race, 
only a few feet dividing them as they crossed 
the line in the order named. In the third 
class, for boats not exceeding 151b., a 121b. 


cutter won. In the fourth class, for 51b. and | 


under, a 51b. boat won—the only instance 
during the day of a triumph of displacement. 
Admiral de Horsey was in command, and 
brought off the events in a style that 
would rather have astonished some of the 
titular commodores that we wot of. 

Dundee made a capital show on Stobsmuir 
with its 10-tonners and 5-tonners, bringing fif- 
teen of the latter to the line on one occasion 
during the season. Gateshead distinguished 
itself with its 10-tonners, having a good muster 
atevery race. In August nine of these boats 
sailed a triangular course of the regular 
yachting type, Lapwing, Ruby, and Puritan 
taking the honours ; and next month fifteen 
tens started in a race, and again Lapwing 
came in first. Gateshead is in difficulties 
about its pond, which the local authorities 
are anxious to improve—so as to improve 
model-yachting off its surface. The prece- 
dent of the Metropolitan Board may be of 
good service under the circumstances, and 
the suecess of the Londoners may cheer on the 
Tyuesiders to take action in an ofticial way. 


PART II. 


The pond ‘on which the Glasgow club sail 
their ordinary matches is surrounded by high 
banks and trees, and a true wind on it is @ 
rarity, hence the pleasant outings to the 
neighbouring lochs, where such lengthy 
courses are obtainable. Racing such large 
boats as permit of a class being formed for 
41 tons and upwards, a good stretch of water 
is more than usually necessary, for the larger | 
the boat the longer the course must be to give | 
her a fair trial. The May matches were well 
attended, and produced good sport, Thorn, a 
42, and Fly, a 38, showing best form among 
the larger craft, and Queen Bess winning 
among the twenties, In the first-class mate! 
in June, Midge, a 42, came to the front, the 
second class being led by Chance, a 40, the 
third class by Galatea, a 20, and the 10-ton- 
ners by Daisy. In July thirteen yachts, 
ranging from 22 tons to 46 tons, started for 
a special prize, which fell to Chance. In| 
August the annual regatta was held, this | 
time on Black Loch Mearns. Seventeen boats 
appeared, ranging in tonnage from twenties 
up to the big 56-ton Lady of the Lake. There 
was a rattling breeze for the yachts to beat 
up against, and the result was a rare sorting 
out into qualities. The course was the whole | 
length of the loch three times up. Thorn 
proved the winner, with Lady of the Lake 
next, and Clansman, a 45-ton schooner, third. 

The Greenock pond was taken in hand and 
made more suitable for yacht-racing, and the 
club had a busy season under more favour- 
able conditions than hitherto. On the lst of 
May, in a race on the principle of a beat and 
arun, starting only with the beat, Scotia, a 
41, proved the winner. In a race among the 
twenties Grace Darling scored first place, and 
in the club first-class match Caledonia, a 61, 
headed the fleet. In May there took place a 
10-ton contest for a silver cup resulting in the | 
victory of Annie with Janet in close attend- 
ance; later on in the year Janet turned the 
tables on her antagonist. In the regatta on 
Cowdenknowes Pond in July the twenties | 
were headed by Chance, with Violet and 
Southern Cross in second and third places. | 
The giants were led by Caledonia till near the | 
end, when the 83-ton Royal Sovereign | 
managed to get ahead and win, The second- 
class boats had to compete against some of 
the Port Glasgow visitors, but managed to 
hold their own, Maggie proving the winner, 
with Pandora and Fairy Queen just behind 
her. In the third class Vision, a 40, proved 
victorious ; and of the three tens competing 
El! scored the best. 

Grimsby is growing fast both in funds and 
fleet, and possesses a boat in Volante that 
flies away from all competitors and has to be 
“‘debarred from entering any other contest 
| this year,” which certainly seems rather hard 
on her owner. Surely it would be better for 
the members, instead of passing rules to dis- 
, courage excellence, to set to work and build 
' a boat to beat her. Advance in model yachts, 
as in all things else, is gained only by raising 
ithe record whenever it can be done. It is 
| really too bad to bring in the overpressure 
question to cripple the model yachtsman. 
| The Kingston Club started their new class 

of 10-tonners, bringing them out for the first 
: time on Easter Monday, when among eight 
; competitors the first place was taken by Gar- 
; gamelle, a clipper-bowed 41 by i built by 
! Mr. Thomas, the draughtsman of the lines of 
; the Dauntless given in our last summer num- 
| ber as illustrating ‘Our Winning Yachts.” 


At the close of the season, however, the best | 
| boat turned out to be Mr. Acaster’s Cambria, ; 
which did so well in the inter-club race at! 
| Liverpool, and was unhappily disqualified ; 


| for infringing the turning rule. During the 
; Year the club had a regatta at Hornsea 
| Mere, which was not an unqualified success. 


| erowd most anxious to assist. 


was disqualified for turni 


i Thirty-three boats took part in it, but, as hast 
often occurred before, the sheet of wafer 


proved too big for comfort without a fleet af 
rowing boats in use as carriers. The Satar- 
day races were kept up in full vigour, am& 
the Kingston record showed a progressive and 
enjoyable penser: ane = = 
he Liverpool Club appeared so promi- 
nently before the public tr the International 
Exhibition that it is not too much to sy 
that a good deal of the increase in 
tion gained by the modellers during the year 
is due to its efforts. A long run of nearly 
three hundred feet at the east end of dee 
avenue was taken up by the boats, many af 
them well known in these pages, all in their 
best and trimmest, with their white sik 
showing out from afar. And if the Serpe 
tine Club appealed to the Prince of Wales, 
the Liverpool appealed quite as forcibly te 
the Queen by showing her what her miniatare 
fleet was like. The exhibit was a mast 
telling one and creditable to all engaget. 
Besides the Liverpool boats there were repra- 
sentatives from the Serpentine, Port Glasgow, 
and Manchester Clubs. The show was par- 
ticularly strong in 10-tonners, there being sis- 
teen on the stands; though the visitocs 
seemed to be most struck by the larger 33- 
tonners, of which there were a dozen. The 
racing season on Sefton Lake opened with 
a 30-ton match, which was won by Ivankoe_ 
On Easter Monday the tens hoisted their 
flays, and after a stiffish struggle sorted 
themselves out with S. H. James first, Valerie 
second, and Lochinvar third. Soon after ber 


| victory S. H. James changed owners and is 
| now thirsting for the fray on the troubled 


waters of Gateshead. Of course there was a 
steamer handicap on Easter Monday with « 
Maude,as- 
footer, steamed in first ; Greyhound, 70 inches, 
came in second; Premier, a 5-footer, was 
third, followed by Genesta, a 6-foot cj 
boat, and others, including the redoubt 
Snark with a burden too heavy for her ts 
bear. The great event of the Liverpool sea- 
son was, however, the inter-club contest Sar 
10-tonners in September. There were eipbt 
teen starters, three coming from Hull, ome 
from Belfast, one from the Serpentine, and 
two from the London. The Liverpool beats 
scored the best, and the first three were Milly, 
Pet, and Katie. Three boats tied for firs 
place—Cambria, Eagle, and Milly; Cambem. 
ng wrongly, ame 
Eagle and Milly sailed off the tic; amd 
Eagle was then disqualified for being aver 
measurement. Regrettable . circumstances, 
which, joined to embarrassing weather, had a 
somewhat depressing effect on the meeting. 
The London Club in the early part of the 
year supplemented their unique 240 rule by 
one instituting a class of 10-ton Y.R.A., se 
as to enter into competition for the muck- 
talked-of trophy, which seems rather to hang 
fire. And we now hear that 7-tonners on the 
Y.R.A. rule are to be allowed to compete 


j with the 240’s, no matter what may be the 


product of their beam and length, All advo 
cates for uniformity in measurement will be 
leased to hear of such a step in the inevitable 
direction. In the first 10-ton match of the 
Vega came to the front, winning only bya 
few yards. The first 240 match was also closely 
contested, ending in the victory of Citw 
Belle. The next meeting of the 240 boats 
resulted in the success of Queen Mab; amt 
the next mecting of the 10-tonners brought « 
new boat, Dorothy, into first place. The 
London season was a short one, for in the 
middle of it the authorities drained off the 
water, and the Round Pond, cleaned, shal- 
lowed, and improved, is tosee the sport af 
two years eroded into one in 1887. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE GRAY CAVALIER. 


A LANCASHIRE LEGEND.* 


The curse of the sword was over the land, 
Brother ’gainst brother the weapon drew ; 

Marples’ lord was of Roundhead band, 
Luneby’s heir to his king was true. 

Yet Marples’ daughter and Luneby’s heir 
Had plighted troth—but Marples’ lord 

Swore that they never should meet again— 


| ford.” 


, Young Luneby rides fast on an errand bold, 
| For the king he carries a message grave ; 
; But he draws his rein at the postern old, 
i And tie maiden hurries to meet her brave. 
' But the mother hovers with listening keen, 
And footfall soft on the mossy sward, 
And treachery lurks in her eye, I ween— 


i 
i 
| Jord.” 
| 


: Welcome, sir knight, turn in this way ! 
A stirrup eup drain and rest thy steed : 
‘Then my trusty Roger shall show the way 
And over the ford thy journey speed.”— 
‘ He has drained the cup, he had kissed the 
maid, 
He has buckled again his trusty sword, 


stars gin peep and the woods grow dark, 
And the songsters twitter at close of day, 
The lasses and lads a-courting bent, 
All carefully shun the riverward way. 
The stream flows fair and the wocds are still, 
The path is soft o’er the mossy sward, And, led by the guide down the dark’ning 
But ’ware of the lane in the gloaming dim— | glade, 
“ The gray cavalier rides down to the ford.” | The cavalier rides--but not to the ford. 


“The gay cavalier rides down to the’ 


And ne‘er to the king comes his messen- 
i true, 
| Her lover ne’er returns to the maid ; 
But as years roil on the villagers say 
That a gray cavalier flits down the glade, 
When owlets hoot, and the bats fly low, 
| And shadows darken across the sward, 


| “The gray cavalier rides down to the , With ne’era jingle or horse-hoof blow, 


| The gray cucalier rides down to the fort. 
i Nearly two centuries roll away, 
To Marples Hall comes a fair young brive, 
, Who, wandering down the riverward way. 
Meets the gray cavalier on his ghostly 
With parted lips and with paling cheek 
| She hoars the tale from her loving lord, 
Of how in the bygone days of old 
i The gay cavalier rode down to the ford. 


; And they drain the river and search its bed, 
' They wrest from the stream what it Jonz 
did hide— 


. The bones of a rider and horse set fast 


| _ Where the roaring river is deep and wide, 

' Buckles and bridle battered and bent, 

i _ The stirrup-irons and the rusty sword 

' Of a lover true and a soldier brave— 

| Of the gay cavalier who rode down to the 

|" ford. EDITH E. CUTHELL. 
* An interesting explanatory article on ‘‘ Historwal 

; Ghoats” appeared in the B. O. P., Vol. Vil., page 2. 


Telling the Story. 
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A GHOSTLY ADVENTURE. 


PART IL 


Lawyer Cobb would have great): 
ferred the parish lock-up, but wish: 
conciliate the squire, an 
settled till the next magistrates’ meeting. 
Tom was allowed to return home to be 
half stupetied by Mother Cobb's re- 
| proaches. 

whelmin 
not hear him abused. 

For two days Tom never stirred from 
his bed in the attic, or from a seat in 
i the chimney corner, and Lawyer Cobb 
| was satisfied. On the third morning , 
| Mother Blake found that he had flown | 
and that his bed had not been slept in. 

The country round was vainly searched, 
but no traces of Tom were found. 

My father was amazed, and the village 


A he friendship with Tom dated from the ; 
IML time when we toddled about the 

Jawn, unconscious of differences of rank. 
Indeed, Tom’s father, our head gardener, 
and a gruff old fellow, seemed more for- 
midable to me than my own easy-going 


parent. 

When old Blake died his widow kept a 
shop in the village. She was fond of 
Tom, but complained that he was always ! 
in mischief. He was a regular English 
boy, with snub nose, freckled face, a 
shock of light hair, and honest grey-blue 
eyes, guiltless of a mean action, and the 
most good-tempered fellow I ever met. 

Tom was a regular retainer of ours ; 
he was respectful to my father, ran 
errands for Aunt Fanny, was devoted to 
the girlse who had mostly tried to tame | greatly excited, a favourite theory being 
his exuberant spirits in Sunday school, | that he had drowned himself. Mother , 
was proud of Master Ted’s cricketing | Blake wondered, exclaimed, and wept, 
and Master Harry’s riding ; but between | louder than any one ; but the old lawyer , 
Tom and myself there existed an attach- , was struck by a certain unreality in the 
ment which was almost brotherly. old woman’s manner, and began to sus- 

Last summer holidays Tom had _ re- | pect she was acting a part. 
ceived an order from Lawyer Cobb to! No village boy but Tom would have 
attend him at his house, which resulted , taken refuge in that tower, nor could 
in his becoming under gardener at The; Tom have done so but for his longing 


yy 


Laurels, The pay was fair, but Lawyer | to see me. He could not face the trial | 
Cobb did not bear a good character in and conviction which he never doubted | 
the place. I tried to dissuade Tom, but | would follow, though he felt he was , 

{ 


Mother Blake, as all the village called , adding ingratitude to my father to his 
her, had an eye to the main chance. ' other offences, neither could he bear to | 
Tom could not come to us, as my father ' leave the place without seeing me. Poor 
was a poor man, with farms unlet and | Tom felt sure in his ignorance that I 
children to feed. Wecould scarcely keep | should not only believe him, but somehow 
up our own small staff of servants. j clear him from suspicion. He knew I 

As for the lawyer, he knew the boy should find my way to Mother Blake’s 
was a good gardener, which was all he | ver soon, for my magnesian lights, and | 
cared about, but I believe he disliked | so learn the truth, but had not heard of 
Tom personally from the beginning. my return. 

Things went well till just before the; I had laughed Tom out of many of his ' 
beginning of my Christmas holidays, | superstitious fears, but he showed a full 
when Tom's master missed a five-pound | share of pluck in venturing thither, and 
note. _Distrusted by every one, it was, without seeing-any one but his mother, 
not his way to tax the servants openly | who brought him food when she felt | 
and together, but his search resulted in| safe from observation. 


re- : the present, since I saw no means of 
to proving his innocence, but I resolved to 
the matter was sift the the matter well. 


Presently I stepped out upon the roof 
of the tower, a roof whose slanting sides 
were poorly protected by a very low 


The evidence was too over- , stone parapet, which made the place 
for her also, though she would | dangerous to any but the clearest heads. 


As I looked about me 1 noticed a 
moving light appear in the lane below 
the tower, and hastily retreated, for [ 
felt an instant conviction that my fears 
were well founded. Lawyer Cobb had 
scented mischief, and was no doubt 


| heading all the bolder spirits he could 


muster. There was a coolness about the 
man which had its influence upon weaker 
minds. 

Tom turned still paler when he heard 
my news, but looked bravely at the 
narrow outlet and made liis mind up. 

“Before you came, Master Frank,” he 
whispered, “ I only thought of selling my 
freedom dearly. Every man’s hand 
seemed against me, and I felt desperate 
like. That was why I fought with you, 
for how could I know it was youl I 
knew you might come at_ midnight for 
fun, but not at this hour. I feel different 
how you stand by me, and I'll just quietly 
give myself up. 

“You'll do no such thing, Tom,” I 
eried. “Here, come out on the roof of 
the tower. Yes, I know you turn giddy, 
but never mind, you must do as I tell 
you. Now lie flat along the lead gutter, 
neve. You can’t fall, man, that way. 
Now, not a word, on your life, and don't 
ir. Leave me to manage the enemy, 
and hitch your arm round the stonework 
if that’s any comfort to you.” 

I listened at the head of the stairs, and 
soon heard the sound of coming footsteps 
—laboured, uneasy footsteps, slipping 
and tumbling upon unfamiliar ground. 

I longed to flood the entry to my 


She could not stronghold with a brilliant red or green 


the note being found in the pocket of, give him up to trial and disgrace, though light, to dazzle their astonished eyes and 


Tom’s old coat, which he had hung up in 
the stables while at work. 

Some people thought Tom very foolish 
to choose_ such a place, but Mr. Cobb 
considered it a proof of his ‘cuteness, as 
most people would have passed by such 
lace of concealment as the old 


an open. 
coat, with its one narrow Rocket, dang. 
ling from the stable door. He had surely 


had time to remove it, as the theft was 
discovered two days after the robbery. 
Tom was overwhelmed by the sudden 
accusation. Though he warmly denied 
his guilt, the poor boy was utterly 


' she thought his attempt to escape hope- | eclipse their feeble lantern, but I did not 
| less enough. ; Want to break even Lawyer Cobb’s neck, 
“TI thought I'd do ghost on my own ; and there might be half a dozen innocent 
account, and then no one would venture people stumbling up behind him. I took 
‘within a mile, instead of half a mile,” | a pocket-knife, aid whittled away at a 
; said Tom, at last. “I was too much stake which I saw in a corner, humming 
\ afraid _the first. night, but the second a tune softly as I did so. I had to kee: 

night I was glad of a light even for com- | one eye upon the outer opening, which 

panyissake. Youremember them coloured | had no door to it, that I-might warn off 
| lights you had sent to our shop, with | Tom in case he appeared. 

directions for use on ’em. Well, I’ve got | “T hear him, the young scoundrel !” 
’em here with a saucer, and when I pours | cried a hoarse voice from the staircase, 
the powder out—but you knows all about ' in what was intended for a whisper. 

it, sir.” “He be a-trying to keep his courage 

“T think you have done a foolish up,” said another voice, with a decided 


rushed, and believed himself ruined for 
ife, : 

-A gentleman's son in Tom’s place, un- 
less an arrant coward, would have shown 
some_ self - possession, but poor Tom 
utterly collapsed, and could only sob out 
his innocence with a scared expression. 
My father, who could not at first believe 
the news, reluctantly changed his tone, 
not knowing the boy as I did, but offered 
tostand bail for him. The boy was too 
‘ewildered to run away ; indeed, where 
-ould he run to? for he had no friends 

tside the village ; at least, so argued 
iy father, and the neighbours gathered 
round that crouching figure were of the 
sume opinion. 


| thing, Tom,” f replied, as I paced the lit- | quaver in it. avy 
; tle room, thoroughly aroused by Tom’s, At that moment such an excellent imi- 
story. “The Cranley people don't want , tation of an owl's shriek rose from the 
lights to keep them vd, and if your old | top of the tower that I was taken in for 
master, who has more wits than all the the moment, till I heard a low chuckle 
villagers put together, hears of it, he'll | above me, and_some screeching and tum- 
think there's mischief up. He’s not the; bling below. Evidently Tom was becom- 
man to be frightened by ghost-stories, | ing quite himself again at this juncture. 
'and—oh, bother !”-—I broke off with a “Tain’t a howl, it's him,” cried another 
' groan, “his children must know froin the voice, followed by the lawyer's sarcastic, 
| girls that I sent those coloured lights{ “Of course, who supposes it’s an owl 4 
home for the tree.” ' We must keep together, friends.” 
“Well, let him take me, now you be- j When they did emerge, and found me 
i lieves in me, Master Frank,” cried poor! quietly cutting my stake in the clear 
: Tom, heroically, while [ began to revolve ' moonlight, the astonishment was great. 
'plans for his escape. Escape he must for, Even Mr, Cobb looked discomposed, but 
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brightened up 
affection for Tom, and I had no difticulty 


é : i 
in looking surprised as I saw the scared 


faces of his allies. 
There was our old vicar, Mr. Plunkett, 
- looking more unhappy than alarmed. 
No doubt Cobb had dragged the poor old 
gentleman from his study fire, that he 
might rebuke parish superstition. There 
was Mr. Blaines, the linendraper, grocer, 
cte., of the parish, dreadfully frightened, 
but ashamed to show it. 

Mr. Blaines cast severe glances upon 
Mr. Moggs, the butcher, who was also 
alarmed, and not at all ashamed of show- 
ing it. 

oor Marston, Cobb’s man-servant, had 
slipped on the rs, and was ruefully 
rubbing his knees ; and the parish clerk 
was grasping his prayer-book, as though 
prepared to exorcise the ghost, whom he 
was not so childish as to confound with 
Tom Blake. Our clerk was a firm be- 
liever in the Cranley ghost, and had 
greatly resented this invasion of his pri- 
vate domain. He inwardly protested 
against the cavalier’s lowering himself to 
this coloured-light scare, as he resented 
his vicar’s easy-going ways, but in both 
cases would not hint of anything but 
perfection to the vulgar. 

Bringing up the rear came Cobb's 
stable-boy, Jack Green, who had also 
come upon peril of losing his place. I 
never hiked that young fellow, and a 
certain suspicion darted into my mind 
as I looked at him. 

“Tam surprised to find you here, Mr. 

%edman,” hegan Mr. Cobb, “but no doubt 
you can give us news of Tom Blake ?” 

“Of Tom Blake?” I repeated. “ Why, 
T only came home yesterday, and you see 
him every day. Surely you have not 
come here after him ?” 

“What! you know nothing of the 
theft he has committed?” cried Lawyer 
Cobb. 

I stared at the whole party, as though 
utterly taken aback, ‘hen replied, de- 
liberately, “I only came home yesterday, 
and you sce him every day. My family 
have not mentioned Tom's name tome. [I 
can understand their reluctance to spoil 
my Christmas Eve with such news as you 
tell me. Tom Blake a thief! I have 
known him all my life, and I am sure 
there must be some mistake.” 

“Your life has been a short one, young 
sir, or you would not be so easily sur- 
poset said Cobb, tartly, and—oh, re- 
ief !—his ill-temper showed him to be 
credulous. 

If only this happy state of things 
might continue ! 

“TI can’t go into the matter here!” 
cried Cobh; “but perhaps you will 
kindly explain to me why coloured 
lights have been seen from the tower. 
Perhap; it’s the fashion nowadays for 
educated gentlemen to frighten a set of 
ignorant villagers out of their wits !” 

In_his indignation Cobb forgot his 
Cranley audience, who, though the cream 
of the village society, were not inclined 
to hear their fellows abused. Every one 
was indignant, except the dear old vicar, 
who seemed rather to enjoy the novelty 
of the scene now he was fairly in for it. 

“Oh, you mean the magnesian lights, 
Mr. Cobb? Let me show you what a 
beautiful effect they have,” I replied, 
hastily lighting a red powder in its 

saucer, and casting the halo of a trans- 
formation scene over the company. 
Mr. Plunkett, who was quite at his 


as he remembered my ! 


ease, had stolen to the outer opening and 
st upon the lowest step. He was a 
little man, and I could see over his 
shoulder the sides of what appeared to 
be an enormous pair of red boots just 
projecting beyond the side of the sloped 
roo! 

I was horrified, but_as the light faded 
back sauntered that dear old gentleman, 
with such a delightful absence of expres- 
sion on his face as earned him my life- 
long gratitude. He had never been per- 
sumed of Tom’s guilt. 

“Tm sure you never saw such an effect 
of light, gentlemen,” I continued. “These 
coloured lights were sent by me to my 
brother Edward, to be kept by him for 
the Christmas-tree entertainment, which, 
as you know, was put a stop to. My 
aunt, Miss Redman, seems to have con- 
founded them with fireworks, and would 
not keep them in the house. 1 believe 
she ordered them to be sent to Mother 
Blake's, but a party of boys can hardly 
resist. @ new experiment, and—well, here 
they are, and now you see their proper 
owner is here to look after them. I found 
them to-night, but I shall take them 
home with me.” 


“Yes, now the mischief’s done, and | 
we've nigh broke our necks !” murmured ! 


poor Marston. 
“Then you have no clue to the where- 


abouts of this unhappy boy?” said Mr. | 


Blaines. 

“His conscience must torment him in 
any situation,” said the clerk, severely. 

“Tis to be hoped it do!” cried poor 
Marston, ruefully, as he gave his injured 
knees a final rub. 

“He must indeed be most miserable,” 
IT murmured, sympathetically, as I pic- 
tured Tom squeezed in the cold leaden 
gutter, with one arm round the stone- 
work. A candid answer was a relicf, 
though my replies might be honest to 
the letter. 

“Then you do not know where this 
unhappy youth has hidden himself?” 
cried Lawyer Cobb. 

“TI have already told you,” I replied, 
“that the boy’s name was not mentioned 
to me from the time I came home. Look 
where you like,” here I glanced at Mr. 
Plunkett, “but there is no place to look 
in but the roof of the tower. The para- 
pet is very low, but you can all walk 
round it. I make no objection.” 

The vicar kindly took the lead, and 
may have walked a yard from the open- 
ing ; Lawyer Cobb just stepped out, gave 


one comprehensive glance around, and ! 


retreated The fugitive had happily 
drawn in his feet again. Marston, 
Green, and Mr. Blaines peeped out in 
turn, clinging tightly to the dusty wall. 
Only the old clerk remained to keep a 
sharp eye on my movements, while I 
carelessly collected the magnesian light 
tins and put them in my pocket. 

“Have you been all round the para- 
pet?” I inquired as they returned. 

“No need, Mr. Frank, no need,” said 
the lawyer, with dignity. “We must 
apologise for intruding, especially as 
only the younger and more thoughtless 
members of your esteemed father’s family 
have alarmed our simple cottagers. We 
will now wish you a good evening.” 

Poor Ted and Harry! But my con- 
science did not reproach me, as they 
would greatly enjoy the idea of shielding 
Tom and provoking Lawyer Cobb. 

The lawyer stumbled downstairs in a 
man.er which ill-accorded with the 


| 


| 
\ 


' my father’s kin 


dignity of his speech, and the rest of the 
company stumbled after him. After 
watching their start from the tower, I 
rescued poor Tom from his cramped and 
chilly position in the leaden gutter and 
half dragged him into the room and down 
the tower stairs, having formed a plan 
for his present safety. 

Tom had often ridden my bicycle. so 
having forced him into my great-coat, and 
made him wear the soft slouch hat [ had 
worn, I saw him on his way to Bran- 
stone, a little town about five miles off 
T had a pencil in my pocket, and scrawled 
a few lines to an old friend at Bramstone 
who would, I was sure, conceal Tom for 
the present. In this guise and on the 
bicyele he had at least a fair chance of 
reaching the town sately on this moonlit 
night. 

As for me, I rushed home, to find that 
the rest of the family had been romping 
with Walter to take his thoughts off my 
absence, and succeeded so well that the 
little fellow had quietly dropped off to 
sleep on the rug before the fire. 

Aunt Fanny was actually becoming 
anxious about me, but as I brought back 
my ivy and related no adventures, there 
was no special curiosity shown. They 
had had their secret, and it might be as 
well to keep mine. 

Christmas Day was wet, and the bicycle 
was not missed until later, when it was 
discovered that I had lent it to Charley 
Cross at Bramstone. As for Lawyer 
Cobb, he was not likely to approach a 
sore subject. 

I got work for Tom through « ~hool 
friend in a distant county, and tracted 
that his innocence might be provec. 

Not many months later my wishes 
were realised, for Jack Green was too 
dishonest to keep out of temptation, 
and too great a blunderer to escape 
detection. 

When convicted for stealing a larger 
sum than the first note, he thought, I 
suppose, that he might as well confess 
the earlier theft for which Tom had 
suffered. 

When Mr. Cobb had discovered the loss 
of his first note he had taxed Jack, who 
had been hanging about, with the theft. 
Though he disliked Tom, he did not then 
suspect his honesty. Jack so brazened 
the matter out that he took Cobb in; but. 
unluckily for Tom, Jack was in a dead 
fright, and did not realise that he had 
hoodwinked his master. He was told 
that the premises, the stables, ahd possibly 
his own pockets, would be searched 
before he was allowed to go home, and 
the note was in the stables! Crazy 
with fright, he put it into Tom's coat 
pocket, supposing, with the ‘cuteness 
Mr. Cobb had applauded, that no one 
would examine such an open place of 
concealment., Needless to say that the 
note was to have been removed as soca 
as convenient. 

The farms having at last looked up, we 
can afford to have Tom as our own gar- 
dener, appreciated and honoured through- 
out the village. 

There is indeed that terrible offence of 
breaking bail, which to this day makes 
Tom hang his head before my father. 


land which the squire ought not to have 


Happily both for Tom = arl 
heart, Cranley is und--> 
a despotism, and could never take its 
squire to account, while the surroundis: = 
country did not. disquiet_itself om tre 
subject. As for Lawyer Cobb, he is tuo 


forgiven. 
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well known to the squire to dare to! done justice to Tom’s gratitude on that ; never have got off. In any case neither 


recall what*that gentleman prefers to 
forget. | 

Alice, who looks over my shoulder as 
I write this, tells me that I have not, 


eventful night, and his misery after his 
murderous attack upon me, so 1 should 
add that I had sternly cut short his | 
expressions of gratitude, or he would , 


of us is likely to forget the eventful hour 
we spent together in the old ruin. 
M. P. 
(THE END.) 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


By Rey. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 


Author of “ The Spectre of Hawthorn Glen,” “ Cacus and Hercules,” ete., ete. 


| on St. Valentine’s Day by the thought , 
that Dr. Porchester had received his | 
“paying off,” it was nothing in compari- 
son with the effects produced upon him ; 
by the note from his “friend.” That ; 
note was given out with the letters just 
after first lesson, and Charley had gal- ' 
loped into hall as the breakfast-bell rang 
ie read it while the boys were assem-~ 
ing. : 

The immediate effect of the perusal | 
was to make him turn deadly pale and | 
feel as if he were going to be birched. ' 
He made an effort to eat, but it was use- ! 
less, and at last he felt so uncomfortable ' 
that he got up and left the room. He | 
went up to the matron and said he was ' 
not well, and she told him he was bilious, | 
and gave him a pill, which was but a 
sorry substitute for breakfast ! 

Charley dared not stay out of school— 
as he otherwise would have done—be- 
cause by so doing he could not possibly 
be by the elm-tree at three o'clock. And | 
so when the bell rang at nine he went off 
to the French lesson. 

In the first of these Highfield stories 
we had occasion to say something about 
the difficulties with which Mons. Dela- 
mere had to contend in imparting a 
knowledge of French to the boys. But 
we also stated that after the famous epi- 
sode of Cacus and Hercules a new era 
was ushered in for him. 
master had, profited by that episode, for 
after his chivalrous conduct we felt it 
incumbent on our honour to be fairly 
decorous in outward behaviour durin, 
his lessons. Nevertheless, 1 fear we did 
not learn much, and managed to instil a 
vast amount of nonsense into the hours 

devoted to French. Mons. Delamere had 
not a thorough acquaintance with the 
English language. His pronunciation of 
English was not a whit better than ours 
of French, and sometimes mistakes arose 
which seemed to encourage confusion and 
merriment. Then, however you look at 
it, he had no more notion of teaching 
hoys than a tortoiseshell cat has of play- 
ing on the pianoforte. 

_,On this particular Saturday morning 
‘harley Crieff took his seat among his 
mpanions, and the lesson began in the 
me-honoured fashion. Mossoo read a 
‘ew lines of French slowly, and the boys 
sssayed to write them down. Queer stuff 
t was in most cases, oceasionally more 
nistakes than there were words. Xtossoo 


sttemped to correct each boy’s work in | 


uccession, that each might have the 
‘individual attention” so dear to the 


varental mind. In a class of ten boys, | 


vhile one was being individually at- 


The French | offered 


CHAPTER Iv. 


be quiet? Dawson, Smeeth, do not be so 
impatient ; I come to you in turn. Ah, 
ah! zat is ze future. Eh, eh! Ah! | 
bah!” 

“ Please, Mossoo, may I have my squirt 
back, I vill not do no mischievous treeks?” 
“Oh, Mossoo, do let me go out and play 
tives with Brown till you're ready for us. 
It’s such bosh staying in!” ete. etc. 
Comme ga. 

Then after half the lesson-time had 
passed, the programme was varied by 
some English sentences being read out, 
which we had to copy down and trans- | 
late into French, with the assistance of 
dictionaries. _Mossoo was a man_ of 
humble mind, conscious of his deficien- 
cies in speaking English, and anxious to 
improve them. He often said, “ Boys, I 
know well ze difficulties of Eengleeshe. | 
When I make ze mistakes you must cor- 
rect, bons gargons. I correct your faults 
in French, you make ze returns in Keng- 
leeshe. Ha, ha!” 

We were always ready to accommodate 
him in this matter, and when the apples 
in his garden were ripe he used to bring 
them to us as rewards for our kindness. 

On that Saturday morning the first of 
the English sentences was, A company of 
thirty priests crowded round the bishop. 
Mossoo had dictated it in his best style, 
when up jumped old Hercules and politely 

Ws suggestions as follows : 

“ Please, Mossoo, pardon. Dirty sounds 
better than zrty, and the next word 
should have b instead of pr, and beershop 
is better than beeshop.” 

“Ah, merci bien! you are polite to 
correct ; ze Eengleeshe is trés difficile. 
Alors, mes gargons, again ; bon courage. 
Now attention. A company of dirty 
biests crowded round ze beershop. Now 
translate very carefully.” 

Charley Crieff had been sitting very 
quietly all the lesson, feeling so il that 
he could scarcely understand anything 
that was going on. He missed the point 
of at least half of all the wisdom that 
fell from Mossoo’s lips, and, as it hap- 
pened, the original version of this par- 
ticular sentence was the half which he 
missed. But the amended version caught. 
his ear, and he wrote it down faithfully 
and elaborated it into French with fre- 
| quent consultations of his dictionary. 

The other boys, who keenly appre- 
ciated Old Hercules’ audacity. were con- 
tent not to press the joke too far, and set 
down the original words and translated 
| them to the best of their ability. We; 
knew how to play our cards, and got 
plenty of fun out of the farce without 


ended to, what of the nine? This was 
he style of thing. “Ah, Tomkeens, 
that 


open impertinence. Of course, Charley 
‘did not mean to be impertinent. The 
‘sentence certainly struck him as some- 


F Charley Crieff’s appetite was spoilt ' take two times? Ah, you boys, veel you ! laugh. He simply set it down as one of 


Mossoo'’s attempts at being facetious, 
and he conscientiously translated it as 
follows, Un société de hétes salles pressatt 
autour du magasin de biére. 

In spite of Mossoo’s humble acknow- 
ledgment_ of his own shortcomings as. 
regards the English language, if there 
was one thing which exasperated him 
more than another it was that any one 


| should attempt to make fun of him on 


the score of his imperfect English. It was 
a sore point at the best of times, and his 
excitable French blood would boil at_the 
faintest shadow of ridicule. Judge, then, 
of his feelings when, after correcting the 

apers of three boys, he came to Charley 
Chott and read his first sentence ! ‘ 

The Frenchman’s brow contracted. He 
peered down with his nose close to the 
paper ; he wiped his spectacles and re- 
adjusted them, to make sure that his eyes 
did not deceive him. And then heturned 
upon Crieff with a glare of malevolence, 
and his short-cropped hair seemed to 
bristle erect. 

“You dare to insult me, sare! You— 
you—you— Bah! What for you go to 
poke fun? I will chastise you ! You write 
ze imposition—five hundred lines! You 
work this afternoon; I give you bad 
marks. You not. go out!” and Mossoo 
strode off to the punishment board and 
inscribed his sentence against Crieff, 
accusing him of gross impudence. 

The rest of the lesson passed quietly 
enough. We were all cowed by the 
severity of Crieff’s discomfiture, for it. 
looked as if he was in for a_ caning. 
Mossoo kept fuming and fretting, and 
cast livid glances at poor inoffensive 
Charley, for that young gentleman was’ 
so “distempered” by all he had gone 
through that he had no more inclination 
to offend than a half-starved whelp, and 
he was for the time being as innocent of 
impudence as an unfledged turtle-dove. 

or Charley! He had been under-, 
going as much misery as perhaps any 
voy In existence. He felt utterly ill and 
exhausted, for he had had no breakfast. 
and mental worry soon reduces a famished 
boy to his lowest terms. 

appily Mrs. Towels sent for him at 
“the quarter” and gave him a bowl of 
strong beef-tea and a solid slice of toast, 
which picked him up considerably, and 
enabled him to get through the remain- 
ing lessons with better success than the 
French. 

But as his strength somewhat revived 
fresh anxieties crowded in upon his mind. 
He was impaled on the horns of a hideous 
dilemma. Either he must stay in that 
afternoon and write his imposition, und 
so fail to secure the one chance of escape 
from the wrath of Dr. Porchester, or else 


‘or you go to make ze same mis- | what ludicrous, but he was too unagell to | he must run the gauntlet and risk getting 
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into the very serious scrape of going out 
when forbidden. 

Charley turned the matter over many 
times in his mind, and it seemed to get 
more tangled and hopeless. What was to | 
be done? His tinal resolve was that he 
would write as much of the impositior 

ossible before 2.30, and then at all ris! 
he would be off to the field by the church. 

He put this resolve into practice. He 
got through about a hundred lines in the 
time, and then, as the coast was clear, he 
made a dash for safety, and was under 
the elm at five minutes to three. 

His heart beat in strange expectation ; 
he wondered who the friend would be, 
and turned anxious glances in every 
direction. The church clotk struck the 
hour with measured strokes. Charley 
waited. He could sce the clock, and 
watched the great minute-hand intently. 
It seemed to take an age reaching 3.15, 
and, as no one appeared, he thought it 
must be a hoax, and determined not to 
wait beyond the half-hour. 

Then, as he peered in all directions, he | 
caught sight of Dr. Porchester coming ! 
towards him from the farther end of the 
field. Oh, horror! His retreat was cut 
off till the Doctor should have passed. 
Charley hid behind the great trunk, feel- 
ing sure the Doctor could not have seen 
him, and he heard the steps coming 
closer. 

Then the steps suddenly stopped, and 
the well-known voice was heard, “ Why 
are you hiding behind the tree, Crietf? 
Come here.” 

Poor Charley, full of terror and confu- | 


UR drill-seryeant was a character. He had . 
had a hard life of it—had been in most of the 

battles in which England was represented 

since the defeat of Napoleon. When we 

knew him he was retired—compnulsorily, by | 
the way, for he never would have resigned of 

his own accord. 

He came to drill us twice a week, and I | 
am afraid he had a sorry time of it. It was! 
highly amusing to see how he yearned to he | 
able to show his displeasure at our inelti- | 

eney in some practical way, as he had been 


{ ing in the awful presence. 


‘tell 


sion, came slowly round, and stood cower- ' 


“ What are you doing here, boy? Your 
name was on the punishment board ; you 
have no business to be out at all.” 

“T was waiting for a friend, sir ; I was 
told to come.” 

“Who's your friend? Who dared to 
re to come against my rules?” 
don’t know, sir.” 

“What do you mean? Somebody told 
you to come, and you don’t know who it 
Was‘ 

* No, sir; I meant to say he wrote to 
me.’ 

“Oh, he wrote to you; and you thought 
it wise to break my rules in order to obey 
his invitation? It was rather a bold pro- 
ceeding. But you must not wait any 
longer. You had better walk home with 
me. Come on!” 

here was no evading such a broad 

hint. Crieffreluctantly accompanied the 
Doctor, lagging behind and looking round 
as long as the elin-tree was in sight. But 
there were no signs of the unknown! 
friend. A turn in the path shut out the 
trysting-tree, and Charley had no further 
pretext for delay. 

“What did your friend want you for?” 
said the Doctor. | 
Charley did not answer. He had no 
suspicions of the real state of affairs, and 
was by no means anxious to be commu- 

nicative on the subject. 

Dr. Porchester waited a minute or so, 
and when no answer was forthcoming he 
turned and confronted his juvenile com- 
panion, 


“ 


OUR DRILL-SERGEANT. 


By Paci BLAKE, 
Author of © The Tico Chum,” ete. 


-able to do in former years, when recruits | 
! were more awkward than usual, But as we | 
could not be put under arrest or made to drill | 
\ for an extra number of hours he was obliged 
to confine himself to verbal protestations. 
These were forcible enough, though he 
managed to restrain himself when the Doctor 
came out, as he did sometimes, to watch our 
Ianauvyres. 
“Stiddy, stiddy, No. 4!” he would call | 


‘out as we were laboriously practising the | fi 


“* zoose-step.” ‘« Can’t you stand on one leg 
for a minute? Will you let a goose beat | 
your” 
: We most of us disliked drilling, and a. 
xtrong minority detested it. It is perhaps , 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that we | 
were careless, and often heedless of orders. 
The seryeant had a way of giving a detailed | 
“explanation of some mancuvre in a conti- 
dential way, and then stepping back suddenly 
and giving the word of command. Some of | 
us knew what to do; the majority had paid | 
no attention, and tried to follow their neigh- 
; hours. But when, for example, the command 
is to wheel to the right by sections, it is highly | 
misleading to follow your neighbour. 
It was not unknown for the line to attempt . 
to wheel from two centres, with the inevitable 
result of “clubbing ” the whole company as | 
they tried to walk through each other. Poor 
old Sergeant Jones would grow red with sup- 
pressed rage. l 
‘« As you were, gentlemen! For mercy | 
sake, as you were—and keep there, for it 
seems to be the only movement you can make 
without a mistake!” (The sergeant had a! 
touch of Irish blood in him.) ‘t Don’t you 


‘ answer that 


* good 


: good point. 


“Look here, Charley, if you will not 
question, Iwill. Your friend 

wanted to tell you that your respect for 
me should prevent you sending me valen- 
tines and anonymous letters. However 
witty they may be, such documents are 


‘not exactly proper for a boy to send his 


master; and if you area sensible fellow 


‘ you will attend to your friend’s hint in 


future. What do you think about it!” 

“Oh, sir, I don’t know what to say. 

“Well, suppose you beg my pardon, for 
one thing, eh?” 

“I do beg your pardon, sir. I cant 
think how you found me out, sir. I'm 
sure I would never have done it if I had 
thought—er—er—” 

“That I should find oy out. No:1 
don't suppose you would. But that’s not 
much of a reason for abstaining from acts 
of impertinence and bad taste. I don: 
want you to say you're sorry, but I give 
you fair warning, and advise you never 
to try it on again. That’s all.” 

By this time they had reached the 
school gates, and before Charley could 
find words to reply he was alone. The 
Doctor had turned off in a private patk 
behind a laurel hedge. 

Ah, we masters often find out things in 
curious ways ; but look here, boys: it is 
far pleasanter that there should not !+ 
things toftind out. It is far better for all 
concerned that there should be nothing 
behind the scenes—all open-handed, and 
true, and respectful, and prompted by 

feeling. The “diviner’s cup” should 
never be needed between masters and 
boys. 


know your right hand from your left, No. 1! 
or was you born left-handed ?” 

Then we would try again, succeeding 4 
little better, and the sergeant in his relict 
would shower down encomiums which wer 
very undeserved. 

We were always weak at any maneuvr 
which required a recollection of our number 
Forming fours, after we had been marchin- 
for some time in open order, was a cons! 
When was added to our natural 
pidity the fact that some boys would confu: 
matters for the fun of the thing, it may lx 
easily imagined that we sometimes got on: 
selves into positions from which Ca:sar hit 
self would have found it ditticult to ext: 
cate us. ? 

“Very pretty—very pretty indeed, gent! 
men !” remarked our instructor on one occ 
sion when we were in a hopeless tangle. ~ ! 
wish the Commander-in-Chief could see yes 
now, he wouldn’t sleep for a week ! Supper 
the enemy were to come on you now, wher 

“As we were!” shouted out a cheeks 


would you be?” 
youngster, who thought he was making 3 


“Ax you were before you were born—n- 
one of you alive!” retorted the serreant. | 

It was unfortunate that he sutfered fror:4 
bad cough, the result of an attack of phthi~: 
which was a consequence of spending winte 
nights in the trenches. 

His stern idea of discipline would 1 
allow him to try and stifle his paroxysms it 
the ordinary way with a handkerchief ; 
would stand bolt upright with the tears ran 
ning down his cheeks and cough till he w.. 
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red in the face. Nor would he ever sit down 
during drill, though sometimes his rheu- 
matism made it nearly impossible for him to 
stand. He was a fine example of the effect 
of discipline. 

We had some new boys drilling with us 
one day at the beginning of the half, and they 
aaturally were ignorant of the first principles 
4 military action. It followed that through 
nisunderstanding the word of command we 
nade a worse hash than usual. Some marched 
n one direction, others in another, whilst the 
1ew boys were left standing alone in the 
entre of the field ; some of them feeling shy 
an after one of the retreating sections. Ser- 
reant Jones said nothing till we were well scat- 


ered, and then vented a stentorian “‘ Halt !” | 
t 


‘*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘ there is only one 
thing that would make you act all together as 
ia company, and that is the presence of the 
, enemy. It’s my belief you would all cut and 
run, and it would be the wisest thing you 
; could do.” 

This reminds me of the American soldier 
who was describing his experiences in a 
| battle in the Civil War. ‘‘ The armies closed 
; and the carnage became awful. Our men 

fought like lions; some struck for liberty 
and some for home. J struck for home.” 
‘ One winter the sergeant’s cough was de- 
cidedly worse; we used at first to laugh at 
| his efforts to restrain it, but it grew too serious 
for laughing ahd became painful to listen to. 
One Tuesday, he did not turn up, for the first 


1 


time since he had undertaken to drill us. 
We knew that something serious was the 
matter, and much as we hated drilling we 
would willingly have gone through an extra. 
hour of it to have had him back. 

News came that he was very ill and con- 
fined to his bed. Next week we heard that 
the old sergeant had gone to his account. 
His death cast a gloom over the school ; we 
had lost more than a drill-sergeant, we had 
lost a friend, for in some way he had en- 
deared himself to us all. We knew he was 
a hero though he never spoke of his prowess 
in the field, and I believe he thought nothing 
of it. He had done his duty, and wh: 
should he boast of it? Would that we coul 
all do ours as simply and manfully as he. 


THE MALAGASY GAME OF FANORONA. 


OBODY can very long reside in Madagas- : 
car, or in the central parts of it at any | 

te, without occasionally observing little , 
mpanies of the natives bending eagerly ' 


‘er some mathematical-looking diagram 


dely scratched on @ roadside stone, or on ; 


top of a rock, or, more roughly still, on 
e sun-baked clay of the wayside. If you 
ok a little at the figure of the diagram, and 
sider the multiplicity of squares, diaga- 
, and adjacent parallelograms involved ! 
it, you may think the people are discussiny 
me Malagasy rider to one or other of the | 
opositions in the Second Book of Euclid. 
ike the trouble to ask, however, and you 
Il find that they are simply playing at their 
tional game, the Fandrona, 
The fandrona board is a rectangular paral- 
ogram, divided into thirty-twoequal spaces. 
ther these, in your eye, into eight larger ; 
aares, containing four each; draw the 
wonal lines in each of the eight, and the ' 
vorona figure is complete. Forty-four mov- | 
e pieces are required for the game—twenty- 
oon each side. : 
Vith the Malagasy these are usually little 
sbles and potsherds, or beans and _ berries. 
» however, will call them the Black and 
White pieces. The two players sit oppo- | 
:each other, having the long sides of the 
érona adjacent to them. The pieces are ! 
n arranged on the corners or anzle-points ; 
on the squares, as in chess or draughts. 
ore are five of these long lines on the hoard, 
h containing, of course, nine angle-pvints, | 
the pieces are thus arranged : 


Black: First Line 1... 9 
Second ,, ue 
White: Fourth ,, 
Fifth = ,, 


third, or central line, is occupied by the 
it remaining pieces, placed alternately, 


Bs 
Black 1,3,6,8 
White 2,4,7,9 


| 


point remains unoccupied, the central | 
le-point of the board, the fifth of the | 
iline. This represents the royal seat in! 
public gatherings, but in the fandrona , 
e it is called the foibeny (‘ navel”). i 
he object aimed at by each of the players 


4 in draughts, to remove the whole of the station between the attacking piece just vice versd. 
le But much ; moved and the enemy’s pieces along ,that, leech,” says the Malagasy proverb. 


trsarv’s pieces from the board. 
ion is niired, for we shall see that a | 
pieces well posted may easily annihilate i 
2 than four times their number in weaker | 


ations ; and, as in real warfare, even the | ever, a vacant 


numbers of a force may sometimes prove 
rruin. A few examples here will show 
various ways in which the game may be 


manner in which the pieces are | 
ted, the i bs | captured by a retreat as well as by an ad- C4, D4, D5, D6. 


ed, and the adverse pieces captured. 
us suppose that the pieces are all placed, 
ust described above (see diagram 1). For 


By W. Montcomery. 


convenience of description let the five lines 
on which the Piers are posted be called re- 
spectively A, B, C, D, EK, instead of first line, 
second line, third line, ete. 


the enemy may capture it or them by retreat- 
ing one point along that line, if such point 
happen to be vacant. The limitation defined 
Any one of these 


immediately above applies in this case also. 


NY 


Diagram |. 


letters, then, with a numeral appended, will Fourthly. At the beginning of a game one 
be an easy reference to the piece that is to be | Move only is permitted to the first side. 
moved, or to the vacant point to which a| After that side has moved once, any piece 
piece has to be removed, or to a hostile piece ' that is moved is permitted to run amuck in 
that has to be captured and removed from | the enemy’s lines, and go on as long as he 
the board (see diagram 2). Then remember: | finds foes to capture, provided (a) that he 

Firstly, that a piece may be moved in any does not return immediately to any point he 
direction, — forward, backwards, sideways, , has just left, and (6) he cannot take a foe 
or diagonally to the first. station in that behind him immediately after taking one in 
direction, if such station be*vacant. | front of him, nor one on his right hand im- 

Secondly. If there be now no other vacant , mediately after taking on his left hand, and 


4 
Diagram 2. 


5 


“ Don’t eat at both ends, like a 


line, these, whatever their number, are cap- Let us suppose that White is going to move 
tured at once, as far as they stand in un-. first at the commencement of & game: 
broken order on the line attacked. If, how- , There is only one vacant point on the rd 
ition occurs in their line, | into which he can move a piece, namely, the 
or another hostile piece is among them, then fotbény or, central int, which we may term 
only the piece or pieces nearest the assailant | C 5, as it is the fifth point of the third line. 
are captured. There are four white pieces, any one of which 

Thirdly. The pieces of the enemy may be ' may be moved into the vacant post, those on 
If he advances D 5 to 
vance. A piece that has been standing in a C 6, then he immediately captures Black’s 
station adjoining to some piece or pieces of ; pieces on B 5 and A 5. Black may now 
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retaliate by withdrawing his piece on B 6 to 
A 5, thereby capturing White's pieces on C7, 
D 8, E 9. White may now, in any one of 
several ways, inflict a series of severe strokes 
on the unfortunate Black. Thus, for ex- 
ample: 


D6, to C7, taking BS, A9; then 
. » B6, Ab; 
” 9 B4, B3, B2, Bl. 


Now the White piece must stop awhile, 
for, although the Black piece at B7 is under 
his range, yet in taking it he would be trans- 
gressing the two laws mentioned above. He 
would have to return to B 6, which he has 
pst quitted, and he would be ‘eating at 

th ends, like a leech,” which is improper. 
But the Black piece on B 7 may now very 


” 
” 


properly provide for his own safety and cir- ; 


cumvent his assailant by advancing thus: 
B7, to C7, taking D7, E7; then 


» D6, ,,  E5; then 
» DS, , D4, D3, D2, D1; then 
» ES, 3 C5,BS. 


These moves are not given as examples of 
what the Malagasy would consider good 
play, but simply to show the modus operandi 
of the game. 

If the game happens to terminate in a 
<draw,” which is frequently the case, then 
the combat may be recommenced on the same 
terms, the other side now taking the first 
move. Should one of the players have been 
defeated, however, he is not allowed to play 
on the same footing as before, for the game 


| must be altered in a kind of mocking conde- | comes, and the five survivors take the field, 
scension to his weakness. The new form of | and give and take no quarter. 
! the game is called the vé/a ; the one who has | 


‘ conquered is the wpampihinam-béla (he who i VELA GAME. 
allows to graze at large). The defeated is | Wars. Buack. 

| Admam-béla (a poor sheep not to be molested | 1, C4 to C5 takes C6. 1. C3 to C4. 
for awhile in his pasture-ground). The véla' 205,,C6 ,, C4 2. B4,, C3. 

; same is opened by the vanquished, and the, § ” Me : a ” rt 

| victor exposes such of his pieces as he chooses ! "7 os BA AB 

' to surrender to his antagonist. These pieces | 2 ck ADS, AB. 

| may only be taken singly, and the generous | » Cl 7. A3,, AR 
conqueror refrains from taking any of his ; . - ee = aL 7 AS 

i enemy’s pieces until he has parted with, one | AS. (10, A2,, AS. 
by one, seventeen of his own; then with the | » =B2 11, A3,, A2 

: remaining five he begins his campaign against BB Te AB ARs 
the undiminished forces of hisantagonist. If | ” he 14 AT” Be. 

he lee akial player, however, he has | i Bo 15. 4 ee Bs. 

' manag meanwhile to occupy the fortress | ” 6. AS 4, 
positions of the game, and the hosts of the Cee eee Sow begins she iach 

; enemy are probably huddled together in such B8 to A7 takes Co ; 
situations that he will come down on them we BT ay 
“like a wolf onthe fold.” If the Aémam-béla | 18 D9» CO» BO 18. C8, ae 

! is again defeated he is only allowed to play the "hg ” 
véla form of the game until he has redeemed BEET. 

i himself by a vietory. Or he may choose to » D4, 

‘humiliate himself by openly confessing his 19. Be ,, AG ce. «19. B7”. i p 

_ inferiority, though, as one of my informants | 29, ac", 47 3) ag 20.86/05” 
says, “few of the Malagasy are willing to ny 

, do that.” In ancient times grace was ac- ” ue ” 

| corded to the beaten combatant on condition Eope: oe 
of his kneeling down before his conqueror Cb ag 

' and bleating like a sheep (mébérardoka), in » Bly 

! confession of his weakness. | 81. D8, €3 aa 

| Here is a specimen of the véla game, in-!22¢3" Di ,, B2 22 427. AS. 
cluding the preliminary sacrificial moves by | 23. E2,, D2. 23. A3,, 
which Black gives 2%. D2,, Cland wins. 


9 one by one, the fated 


| seventeen pieces. hen the time of reprisals 


i 
| (Abridged from the “ Leisure Hovr.”) 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A DARING ESCAPE. 


esprre their discomforts and anxieties, | of escape, for they felt that their lives , skinned villains that would surround us 
Basil and his companions slept like ! were not worth an hour's purchase whilst ‘ before ye could say ‘‘Jack Robinson. 


tops, and did not wake till the chequered ' they remained in the clutches of such a; There’s sma’ likelihood of our what y 


sunlight was streaming in at the doorway ; fiend in human form as the barbarous ; 
in the morning, making the dreary little and cruel Wattawitty. They had no | 
hut look quite cheerful with its bright ; doubt that the little old chief had sent | 
rays. A few minutes later some armed ; envoys to the coast in order to treat for 


would ca’ preceesely cutting our way 
clear o’ them. Ye'll no hae forgotten 
that the crafty negroes hid awa’ thei: 
twa canoes amang the mangrove-bushes 


negroes glided in to see if the prisoners 
were safe, and Basil immediately peti- 
tioned them that they might be allowed 
to bathe in any stream there might 
happen to be near. This plan had been 
agreed upon the night before, as not 
only were our friends much in need of a 
refreshing cold bath, which they knew 
would invigorate their stiff and tired 
frames, but they were anxious to have 
an oppartunity of looking about them 
by daylight. The request, however, 
was peremptorily refused, and it was 
evident that the negroes thought it a 
highly suspicious one. They neverthe- 
less unbound their captives’ arms and 
legs, and provided them with large 
ealabashes of water to perform their 
ablutions in, and with which they were 
enabled to bathe their wounds, which 
had got somewhat stiff and painful in 
the night. 

After a breakfast of boiled rice and 
some stewed flesh, which Mr. Farquhar 
announced to be that of a young hippo- 
potamus, and which he declared to be 
almost equal to Scotch collops, but the 
middies laughingly affirmed to be mon- 
key meat, the quartet withdrew into a 
corner of the hut to talk over the situa- 
tion and endeavour to devise some plan 


! the ransom of the 
i Sir Doughty Deedes had not returned 
yet from his pursuit of the negro band, 
or had by ill-fortune fallen into an am- 
buscade and been killed or taken pri- 
soner? Again, when the envoys dis- 
covered that the Narcissus was no longer 
in the roadstead, would it not excite 
their suspicions and make them doubly 


elated at the prize they had secured?. 


They would say to themselves that the 
;Ship had most likely been wrecked, and 
| that therefore it was probable that all 


: those officers and men who were ashore ' 
| would undoubtedly fall into their hands : 


ij eventually if they went cautiously to 
| work, 

All these questions presented them- 
‘selves in turn to the prisoners’ minds, 
‘and made them feel forcibly in how 
, dangerous and uncertain a position they 
' stood, and how important it was that 
| they should give their captors the slip if 
possible, and that with little delay. 

, “Ttwad be thrawing our lives awa’,” 
said the old gunner, in a subdued tone, 
, “to attempt to force our way oot 0’ this 
‘village when as noo our legs and arms 
are free; ye all ken that weel enough. 
: We hae no arms, and couldna stand for 
a moment against the horde of black- 


prisoners but what if | 


where we landed, and it wadna be diti- 
cult to find them again. Once afloa: 
‘upon the river in one of those craft. | 
tak’ it, it wadna be lang before wed 
paddled down to the factory on_ th: 
coast, where we should be safe eno’.” 
“That's true enough, mate,” put in the 
boatswain, “ but how are we to shape ou: 
departure; for there’s the rub;” 2 
Mr. Tugwell scratched his head with : 
erplexed and bewildered air which wen 
‘ar to prove that he was not by an} 
means prepared to make any practica 
suggestion himself. . 
“Deed, ‘mon, I dinna ken,” answere! 
: the Scotchman, moodily ; “it’s a pett 
| but I canna see my way oot o’ the dit. 
culty at this moment. —Ne'er a bit !~ 
Basil had for some minutes been lo« 
| ing very thoughtful and abstracted, « 
revolving some plan of escape which :: 
| just presented itself to his mind. Hi 
now looked up and ina low, cautious tor 
remarked, “I really believe I’ve hit up 1 
a dodge that might enable us to skedacki- 
this very night. Can you guess what 
is, Eustace ?” f 
“Not I, old man; fire away.” 
“*Friends, Romans, and countryme? 
;lend me your ears,’” commenced ; 
oratorically, and then dropping his vo3~ 
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to a whisper he continued, “I'll soon tell | 
ou my plan, and then Mr. Farquhar and 
Mr. Tugwell shall decide if it is at all; 
practicable. As the boatswain said just 
now, the difficulty is to get clear of this | 
village and reach the river, and it seems : 
to me that our best chance is to attempt | 
an escape under cover of night. There’s | 
not much moon now, but perhaps enough | 
to enable us to see our way to the place | 
where the canoes lie hidden, for we know 
the bearings of the spot pretty well. ! 
The difficulty is to get out of this hut, for ' 
no doubt we shall always be bound hand 
and foot when evening comes on. How- ' 
ever, this is the dodge I thought of. The 
rope these negroes use for passing lash- 
ings is not very strong or thick ; still it’s | 
impossible to break it by sheer force. At 
the same time I don’t see why one of us 
should not manage to gnaw through an 
arm-lashing in the night when the guards 
could not see what he was up to. 
Then the one who had been freed would 
secure De Lisle’s knife and sever the 
bonds of the others—” 
ve us! you're a canny chield, my 
lad,” broke in the gunner ; ‘‘ye ought to 
hae been born north o’ the bonnie Tweed ! 
At the same time we'll hae to get clear of 
the guards yonder-awa, and I tak’ it ye'll , 
no catch a weasel asleep ! eh, sirs 1” 

“T was coming to that part of the‘ 
plan,” resumed Basil, his eyes full of 
eager excitement ; “the walls of this hut, 
as you know, are only built of wattling ’ 
and mud ; and I firmly believe that if we 
were persevering and silent enough, we , 
could scrape away a hole with the knife 
in the bottom of that wall at the rear of ; 
the hut large enough to _let us creep 
through, and what’s more, I don’t believe | 
it would take long todo it. It’s a bore | 
that we haven't more than one knife, or | 
we could manage it in half the time. Of | 
course we shall have to run the gauntlet | 
of the guards or any other negroes that 
may be about when we get outside, but 
the number of trees that surround the 
village will be of immense help to us, and 
for the rest we must take our chance and 
trust to good fortune and our running . 

wers.” : 

“Tis a bauld plan, and for that reason : 
likely to succeed,” said the gunner | 
approvingly ; “there’s sma’ likelihood o’ | 
being captured if we once pet a gude | 
start o’ the thieving callants.” 


“We shall have to run like riggers,: with a laugh that he believed after all 


that’s all,” said the boatswain ; “but I'd 
give summat for a cutlass or pistol apiece, 
all the ‘same, for fear of our falling in 
with some of the rascals; it might be 
necessary to break some of their ugly 
figureheads for them, and Tim Tugwell 
is the man that would like the job of 
sarving them out.” 

“ A starn chase is ay alang ane, ye ken 
that weel enough,” returned Mr. Far- 
quhar. “ We'll no gae in for blaws if we ! 
can gie’em a wide berth instead ; though 
I wad hae grippit some o’ the thievin, 
loons wi’ all the pleasure in life, if it had 


been in the preceese way o’ our duty, ye 
ken.” 

“You're still feeling seedy, old man,” 
said Basil, turnin; 
Lisle. “Do you thi 


that he should be able to blow a call 
upon his boatswain’s whistle, a feat he 


| had deemed almost impossible with such 
‘a gaping wound in his cheek. De Lisle, 


too, was much benetited by this quaint 


| old disciple of Esculapius, and declared 


that he felt up to playing a game of 
“sling the monkey !” 

The other event, which was even of 
more importance to our friends, was that 
the wind had risen to a considerable 
height during the day, and towards 


| evening began to freshen into a gale. 


As the village was situated in rather an 
exposed position, and had a good many 


| trees about it, the noise made by the 
| wind sweeping through the branches and 


atlectionately to De foliage was considerable, and would 
nk you'd be up to the | materially prevent the negro sentries 


exertion with your wounded shoulder? from hearing any accidental noise the 
If not, we'll postpone the attempt for a' captives might make when boring their 


day or two.” 
“On no account,” answered his mess- 


way through the wall. ‘Their footsteps, 
too, would be inaudible should it become 


mate. “I’m really feeling ever so much | necessary to pass within earshot of any 


better, and would not have it 


ut offon of the inhabitants of the village who 


any account for fear that something may ' might chance to be abroad. 


happen to prevent our carrying it out. 


Soon after sunset our friends, as usual, 


It’s a splendid idea of yours, Basil, and | had to submit to the indignity of being 


I’m game to join in the adventure to- 
night.” 


The day passed away very slowly to' kets and spears. 


| 


bound, and the guards posted themselves 
outside for night duty, armed with mus- 
one of the negroes 


our friends, who occupied themselves in; who had attacked the Resolute’s party 
talking over their plans, and carefully | on the seacoast had carried firearms, but 
| since their return to the village they had 


considerin, 


if how they might best avoid 
the probab 


le perils of the coming night’s 


adventures, for they could not help feel- | 


ing that they would have to run innu- 
merable risks before they could_even 
reach the outskirts of the village. It was 
more than probable that the guards who 
would be stationed outside might be 
doubly on the alert and pounce upon 
them just as they were on the point of 
giving them the slip. Two unexpected 
events favoured the conspirators’ plans, 
and were looked upon by them as 


rather ostentatiously appeared armed 
with some old muzzle-loading guns, 
which, it turned out afterwards, had 


been appropriated by them during the 


attack on the factory some months 
before, and which raid had led to the 
arrival of the Resolute off the coast, 
as my readers will doubtless remember. 
I may as well mention here that during 


| the ferocious attack the savages made 


auguries of their ultimate success. One ‘ 


was that Wattawitty, with unlooked-for 
humanity, sent an ancient negro to the 
prisoners’ hut to attend to their wounds; 
and so successful was this old “ medicine 


‘ man” with his cunning lotions and salves 


made of some local herbs famed for their 
medicinal and soothin properties, that 
the pain was aceunged, in a wonderful 
manner, and all stiffness removed from 
the affected parts, Mr. Tugwell affirming 


upon the European settlement two of 
Wattawitty’s sons had been killed, and it 
was this fact that led. him to plan a 
further attack upon the ship's ofticers 
and men, which, after all, he had only 
been able to carry out in a partial man- 
ner. Still to a certain extent it answered 
his purpose, and had the effect of gratify- 
ing the spirit of revenge which had been 
aroused in his savage and naturally cruel 
breast. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Special Competition : — “Emblem Requiring Solution.” 


™ page 74 of the current volume we wrote, it will 
remembered, as follows :—‘ The Rev. A. N. 

falan, M.a., offers through us a prize of 10s. 6d. for 
1¢ most appropriate motto, either in English or Latin, 
+ both combined, for the ribbon surrounding the 
nblem. This competition is open to all readers of 
ie B. O. P., irrespective of age ; but the last day for 
nding in t# December 31st, 1886.” Early in the new 
var we sent the whole of the mottoes received on to 
r. Malan, who now writes :—“ I have much pleasure 
sending you my adjudication upon the mottoes for- 
arded for the emblem. There were 253 competitors, 
id the mottoes amounted to 355. These have re- 
ved careful consideration, and my award has been 
ade after a patient comparison of the most deserv- 
¢. It may interest those who competed if I briefly 
ve a history of the emblem from my own point of 
ew. It was composed many years ago in this way. | 
“ret drew the crescent, with the intention of playing | 
son the word. The flowers were put beneath, flores 
eacent—flowers will grow. The crown was put above, | 
d the radiant cross surmounted the whole. The 
ominent idea to be conveyed was, ‘If the cross 
ines upon life's path, flowers will grow, and the 


crown will await us above.’ 


The several points of the | 


NE MEI SUB LUNA OBLIVISCERE. I have forwarded 


idea were then connected in a Latin hexameter to form ; wy prize to him.] 


a motto rouud the emblem— 


CRUX RADIET : FLORES CRESCENT : SUPRAQUE CORONA. | 


So much for my own part ; now for the competition. 
Before examining the mottoes I resolved to put in 
the highest class those which referred to all the details 


| of the emblem. Many were excluded from this class | 
| hy merely alluding to the cross and the crown. Some | 


| 
| (DIADEMATE, LUNA, ETIAM FLORE, LUCULENTIOR CRUX J 


most ingeniously gave an Imperial interpretation. * 


with General Gordon, It would trespass too much on 


| Some connected it with the Queen's Jubilee ; others { 


your space to give all the mottoes which deserve | 


honourably mention the authors of a few others. As 


| notice. I will therefore confine myself to a few, and | 


you kindly offer two extra prizes, I have selected three | 


prize-winners, 
’ First Prize. 
ALBIN WHITE, Castle Hill School, Reading. 
[Taking the flowers ns ‘forget-me-nots,’ Mr. White 
executed a very beautifal rendering of the emblem, 
and inscribed 


e motto, NULLA CRUX; NULLA CORONA: | 


| 
| 


Second Prize. 
JOHN MORRAY WI1Ls0R, 2, Eton Gardens, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 


Third Prize. 
* *TALAVERA,’ Carlourie, Cramond, N.B. 


The Cross sheds fairer heavenly light around i 
The fairest fuwer with earthly moonlight crowned.') 


Honourably Mentioned. 
* W. W., Cropredy Vicarage, Leamington. 
(Crux tua Lux orbi, Luna, Corona, Rosa.) 
A. O. MoLRsworTH, 4, Cambridge Park, Bristol. 
{Non mihi corone terre, neque flores, sed lux Crucis 
Christi gloria excellens.} 


* Will these two competitors kindly send their full 
names and addresses to the Editor at once. 
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GEORGE GRIFFIN, Reservoir Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mii 


ingham. 
{Forget not the Cross triumphs over Crown and Cres- 


cent.) 
J. E. WEBSTER, 46, Merchant Street. Bow Road, 
London, F. 
[Bear the Cross for the Crown on high, 
The Crescent shall wane ere the tiowers shall die.) 
CLAUDE K. PoyNTER, Clewer Green Schvol, Windsor, 
Berks. 
[Rise o'er flower of earth and moon above 
To angel crown and cross of love.} 
Miss AMY ROBERTSON, Bank House, Macduff, N.B. 
{The Cross shines triumphant o'er Crescent and 
Crown.] 
EpWIN ROBERT CRANE, 214, Oldham Road, Man- 
chester. 


(The radiance of the Cross shines above that of | 


crawp, creed, or country.) 
A. R. DAVIEs, 24, Bewsey Road, Warrington. 
WILLIAM INCE, 49, Lambeth Place Road, London. 
Epwarp GRIF¥ITH, 13, Raymond Street, Chester. 
Epwarp Scott, Hogarth Cottage, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 


JoHN E. WooDWArD, Hill House, St. Helen's, Lanca- 
shire. 


H. P. G. Mave, Dun-Combe, Newnham-on-Severn.” 


‘Mr. Malan has himself forwarded the first prize of 
10s. 6d. to Albin White, and we gladly award prizes of 
7s. 6d. and 5s, respectively to the second and third on 
the list. Certificates will also be forwarded, not on! 
to the prize-winners, but to all who have gaines 
honourable mention. 


Correspondence. 


LIGHTHEART.—1. Consult Armatage’s “Book of the 
Horse,” published by Messrs. F. Warne and Co. 
2. Keep the canoe well oiled. 3. Wash your feet 
morning and evening. 


J. H, HARRISON.—Get 
from G Spencer, 52, 
21, Leadenhall Street. 


CoxQuisiToR.—You should spell your nom de plume 
with a z instead of ane. We answer one or two of 
your queries, but we cannot write essays in these 
columns. The best food for pigeons is not the 
cheapest—good grey peas, tick beans, maize, barley, 
rice, ets nd a little hemp. Fantails—small (say 
120z.), long firm beak, head long and narrow and 
flat and smooth, no beak wattle, and little eye wattle. 
Lyell says it should look like a pigeon pressed into 
the shape of a ball. Legs longish, head back on root 
of tail, which should be long and broad. You need 
ocular demonstration of the carriage. 


ice list of gymnastic apparatus 
well Road ; or Goy (Limited), 


BRIGHTON.—1. To make your boots waterproof, varnish 
the soles with copil varnish and dose the uppers 
with castor oil, 2. Slip an indiarubber ring over each 
bottle before you put it in the box; this will prevent 
the glass touching the glass, and so save breakage. 
It is by far the simplest packing. 


H. BUTLER.—1. There have been alx succesaful inva- 
sions of England since the Norman Conquest. These 
were the invasions under Queen Isabella in 1326, 
that under the Duke of Lancaster in 1899, that under 
the Earl of Warwick in 1470, that under Edward Iv. 
in 1471, that under the Earl of Richmond in 1485, 
and that under William of Orange in 1688. 2. There 
have been eleven unsuccessful invasions. These 
were the invasion vy the Scots in 1091, by Robert of 
Normandy in 1103, y the Scots in 1136, by the Em- 
press Maud in 1139, by the French in 1217, by Mar- 
garet of Anjou in 1462 and 1471, by Lambert Simnel 
in 1487, by Perkin Warbeck in 1495, by the Duke of , 
Monmouth in 1685, and by the Young Pretender in 
1745. The Spaniards unsuccessfully invaded Ireland 
in 1580 and 1601; and the French unsuccessfully in- 
vaded Wales in 1797, and Ireland in 1793. 


, KE. B. G. (Norwich), “A Gmt,” and Others.—You are 
quite eligible as competitors. : 


W. W. ALGER.--Apply for advice to the Government | 
Emigration Office, 31, Broadway, Weatmiuster. 


T. R.— It is by Clement Scott, and first appeared in a 
Christmas number of “The World.” The last two 
stanzas are: 


“Certain risk and a chance reward—thia is the tale 

that the lifeboat tells. 

What was their prize but the lives of men, those | 
splendid fellows who died at Wells? ’ 

Love and pleasure were theirs at home, danger and - 
death they faced at sea ; f 

Their lives were swallowed in waves of fate when 
the men they hurried to save were free. 

Out they went in the terrible storm, hurricane- 
hard on the Norfolk coast, i 

Women they weep. as women will do; but nevera , 
sailor quits his post. i 

Seizing the oar, the rudder, ane rope, out they 
went from the sheltering land : ! 

Never again will they wake to hear their comrades 
shout when the lifeboat 's manned. 


' 
' 


“ Gentlemen all, when the storms are out, the root- 
tree shakes and the windows rattle, 
Just think a little of ships at sea, the wave’s 
attack and the sailor's battle. 
You close the shutters and bar the door, in cosy 
homes of the sheltered city; 
Yon give one sigh for the lifevoat—yes, and you 
offer her crew a grain of pity. 
But on my honour I'd like to know if pluckier men 
in the world exist 
Than those who buckle the life-belt on, when wives 
are left and children kissed. 
So again I ask, are your glasses charzed? Will you | 
send a cheer from the friends on shore ; 
To the men who go to their dlenth at sea, and do 
Men can’t do more. 
; love is blown 


Ready to die is the motto of men—and this is the 
reason the lifeboat’s manned.” 


Nearly all the poems about the lifeboat are published ! 
in “The Lifeboat,” which is the official journal of the | 
National Lifeboat Institution, and is sold by George | 
Bell and Sons, price threepence a quarter. | 


T. P.—1. Guildhall was built in 1669, an@ the present 
Gog and Magog only date trom 1837. 2. The Bronze ! 
Horse is one of the stories in the Arabian Nights. | 
3. The little round scar on the tup of an orange is 
that left by the style, which suon withers after 
fluwering. The cells answer to carpels, and the 
pulp in which the seeds are embedded is developed 
from the inside of the ovary’s outer wall, 


C. W. THompsoy.—If you will look at the left-hand 
corner of the front page of your paper in the same 
line as the date you will seea number. That is the 
number of the series of papers, and therefore gives | 
the sumnber of weeks the Boy's OWN PAPER has been | 
issued. 


JoHN.—To make tracing-paper sponge over tissue- 
paper with a varnish made of equal parts of Canada 
sam’ and turpentine. If you want it to take 
water-colour you must wash it over with ox-gall 
before you use it. Another mixture is two parts of 
Dalsam to three of turpentine and a few drops of 
nut oil. Apply the mixture when warm. Hang the 
sheets up to dry on two cords stretched about eight 
inches »part, so as to keep the lower edges from 
touchizg. 


MILITARY.—1. The regiments taking part In the Light 
Cavalry charge at Balaclava were the 4th Light Dra- 
goons with 118 men, out of which they lost 79: the 
8th Hussars with 104 men, out of which they lost 66: 
the 11th Hussars with 110 men, out of which they 
lost 85; the 18th Light Dragoons with 130 men, out 
of which they lost 69; and the 17th Lancers with 
145 men, out of which they lost 110. Total 607 
men, of whom 409 were lost. 2. Lord Cardigan died 
in 1868. 3. No. 


1 
1 
1 


Z. So,—The slave trade was abolished by Parliament 
on the 25th of March, 1807. Slavery ceased in the 
British possessions in 1834. The French did not 
abolish slavery until fourteen years afterwards, 
during the 1848 revolution. 


C. W. F.—The best way to prevent chilblains is to 
wash your feet in warm water night and morning. 


C.K.—The best way is to fasten In the letters by 
means of paper straps across the corners, or else slip 
them into slits cut across the corners of the album. 


TRICYCLE. —There are “ Cycling, 
Wheelworld,” and ‘‘The Bic: Ni x 
should look in at Goy’s, Leadenhall Street, E.c. 
(corner of Lime Street), 


RIFLE A.—Brown Bess was the flivt-lock musket » 
used by our soldiers in the Peninsular War and up 
to 1842. It weighed eleven and a quarter pounds. 
and was six feet long with the bayonet in position, 
The charge was 163 grains, and the bullet 483 grains, 
Every soldier carried aixty rounds of ammeuition, 
and a flint for every tweuty rounds. 


B. ARKELL.—You could change foie coins at any 
money-changer's. you are in the City try Baum, 
iu Lombard Street. a 


A DUBLIN Bor.—1. The Foreign Office List {s obtain- 
able from FE. Stanford, Charing Cross, 2. Cassell’s 
“ Guide tu the Civil Service” would help you, 


CANADA.—Fix one end of the board under a rail, and 
attach a weight to its other end. Then steam the 
line of the intended curve, and you will find ft will 
gradually form. Instead of steam you can use bot 
sand. 


T. CLARKSON.—The “spirits” used in the glasses that 
give forth their sounds under the fingers of the 
street musician are simply water. Any fluid will do, 
and the instrument will keep in tune for a long time 
providing you do not play it in a shower of rain. 


YLLaR.—A brig has square yards on both masts, and 
has topmasts and topgallantmasts. A schooner hu 
only topmasts, and if she carries bas them so 
ax to be run on deck easily. As a rule a schooner 
has no yards; when she carries them she is calleda 
“‘topsall schooner.” It is very rare indeed to se 
yards on a schooner’s mainmast. A 1 T is a boat 
rigged with lugsails fustead of gaffsails. A luguil 
sets in front of the mast at its upper corner; a gaf- 
sail is all behind the mast. 


J. B. L.—The best thing to expand your chest is regular 
morning practice with Indian clubs, For diagrams, 
see Nos. 184, 185, 186, in the fourth volume. 


A. HINGLKY.—1, Candlemas Day is the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, when in the Church of Rome all the candles 
likely'to be needed in the Church during the year 
are consecrated. It is sald to be derived from an 
old Latin custom of burning candles to Februs, the 
mother of Mars. 2. For flesb-colour try madder, or 
lake, or burnt sienna, It depends so much on the 
light and shade. 


Corn CoLLEcToR.—The coins are Prussian. Ove is ol 
the reign of Frederick William, father of Frederick 
the Great. 


I. B. A. M.—The present standard for the Hussr 
regiments is between 6ft. Gin. and Sft. Sin., 3in- 
round chest, and 1251b, in weight. 


G. R. W.—“The Red Man’s Revenge” is now pub- 
lished by Nisbet and Co. It first appeared in our 
second volume. 


CuEMIST.—Buy Meldola’s “Chemistry,” price eightern- 
pence, and work up the subject for yourself, Rat 
no book will tell you how to make the sixteenth of 
a pint of such complicated solutions. 


W. PEAcE.—Write to the Secretary, Royal College of 
Music, Kensington Gore, s.W. 


G. RICHARDS.— Mesars, Wyman and Sons, Great Quet 
Street, W.c., publish a good book on lithography tn 
their technical series. 


A LovELY Mist.—To make birdlime, boil mistletoe 

berries till they begin to break, and then pound 
them in a mortar. Keep birdlime in a tin under 
water. 


C. C.—All lighthouse appointments are made by the 
Board of Trinity House on Tower Hill. Lighthoax 
keepers are generally yachtsmen or boatmen. It is 

not often that ordinary sailors take to the work. 3 

an article on “The Lightahip Mail” in last Augusts 

“ Leisure Hour.” 


URGENT.—Try Roscoe's “ Manual of Chemistry,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Co.; the primer is not 
sufficiently advanced. 


Syrtac.—1. No Heence is required to fish in the 
Thames; but of course you cannot fish in preserved 
waters without permission. 2 ‘The fourth volume 

" costs seven shillings and sixpence. Tt can be seat 
by parcel post, but it is best to order it throughs 
bookseller. 


H. 8. BLacK.—For a young man with capital theres 
certainly an opening in any of the AnstralisD 
colonies ; but careful inquiry shouid be made before 
investing. 


T. R. 8.—The short graphic description of the de 
struction of the Vesuvian cities is in Lord Lytton’ 
“Last Days of Pompeii.” 


Exocit.—Candidates for appointment as army schoo! 
masters must, if civilians, apply to the Director 
General of Military Education. They must beeither 

il teachers who have completed their appre’ 

ticeship, or certificated schoolmasters. They ba‘? 

afterwarde to pass an entrance examination to tht 

Normal School of the Royal Military. Asylon, 

Chelsea. 


J. 


G, 8. F.—By violent shaking and jerking of the met 


cury you can expel air-bubbles, Hold the talx 
slantingly. 


IsTATIMAS.- 1. The Rorqual is one of the whale family. 


2. Elzevir was the name of a firm of Italian printers. 
whose work has a great reputation for accuracy 
3. Many hundreds. 


F. R. 8,—We have given so many notices on how t' 


make graphs that we must refer you to bub 
numbers. 
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A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By TaALgeor Barnes REED, 
Author of “ Reginald Cruden," My Friend Smith,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XXVI,—HIGH DUDGEON. 
pares had not been going well with i 
Perey Rimbolt since we saw him 
Jast, six or eight months ago, just : 
before Jeffreys’ expulsion from the 
house in Clarges Street. 
Mrs. Rimbolt had some reason 
to modify her self-congratulations 


“Very well, you can go!" 


on that occasion when Percy and Raby, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had been out riding at the time, returned home. 
Percy returned in high spirits; his new horse had turned 
out a beauty, and the canter in the park had acted like a 
tonic. 
Tullo, mother !” he said, as his parent came into the hall to 
meet him. “We've had a grand time, Raby and I. We saw 
the Prince of Wales and W. G. Grace and tle Queen and every- 
body, and I gave Raby two hundred yards from the corner and 
ran her down before we were off Knightsbridge, and nearly got 
hauled up for furious riding. I say, I mean to make father get 
a horse for old Jeff, and we'll go out early in the mornings, 
when the Row’s empty, and try handicaps, eh, Raby 2 Where's 
Jeff, I say?” and he ran whistling upstairs. 

His mother, with some premonitory misgivings, followed him. 

“Where are you, Jeff?” she heard him shout. “TI say, 
mother,” he added, as Mrs. Rimbolt approached, “where's Jeff? 


Is he out ?” 
“He is,” said Mrs. Rimbolt, solemnly. “I want to speak 


to you, Percy.” 


’ Dp 
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“All right. But I sey. when will he Rahy, bewildered and miserable, shut | a three-cornered sulking match till Mr. 
be in? He said he couldn't leave his | herscit up in her room and was seen by | Rimbolt arrived. 


work this afternoon. I want him to see 
Bendigo before he goes round to the 
stables,” 

“You had better tell the groom he 
need not wait, and then please come to 
niy room, Percy,” said Mrs. Rimbolt. 

Perey shouted down to Walker to send 
away the horse, and followed his mother 
into her boudoir. 

“ Percy, my dear boy,” began the lady, 
“JT am sorry to say I have just had to 
perform a very unpleasant duty. You 
can hardly understand— ” 

“What about—anything about Jeff?” 
interrupted the ‘oy, jumping at the 
truth. 

“Tt is. It has been necessary, for 
everybody's sake, that he should leave 

here,” 

“What!” thundered Percy, turning 
pale and clutching the back of his chair ; 
“you've sent Jetf away—kicked him 
out?” 

“Come, Percy, don’t be unreasonable. 

“When did he go—how lon 
exclaimed the boy, half frantic. 

“ Percy, you really—” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Tt is more than an hour since—” 

Perey waited to hear no more; he 
dashed down the stairs and shouted to 
Walker, 

“Did you see Jeffreys go? Which way 
did he go?” 

“TJ didn’t see—” 

“Come and help look for him, he’s sure 
to be about. Tell Appleby, do you hear? 
Raby, I say,” he exclaimed, as his cousin 
apprared in the hall, “ Jeff’s been kicked 
out an hour ago! I’m going to find 
him!” and the poor lad, with a heart. 
alinost bursting, flung open the door and 
rushed out into the street. 

Alas! it was a fool’s errand, and he 
knew it. Still he could not endure to do 
nothing. He accosted the policeman at 
the corner of Clarges Street. 

“Tsay, have you scen a fellow go by-— 
about an hour ago, pretty big, in a grey 
suit, with whiskers—from No. 50 1 

“No. 50? That’s Rimbolt's, M.p., ain't 
it?” 

“Yes, my father’s. 
the librarian there.” 

“Oh!” said the 
“has he took muc! 

“No, you cad! But he’s been sent away 
by a mistake, and I want to tind him. I 
say, have you seen him?” 

“Tecan't say Ihave. I've only been on 
the beat half an hour.” 

Ot¥ dashed Percy, anxiously scanning 
the passers-by, running on all sorts of 
false scents, losing hope every minute. 

After two weary { urs he gave it 
up, and returned hofhe dispirited and 

urious 


g agot” 


This fellow was 


Walker and Appleby had taken much ) 


less time to appreciate the usclessness of 


the search, and had returned an hour ! 


ayo from a perfunctory walk round one 
or two neighbouring streets. 

Our young Achilles, terrible in his 
wrath, would see no one, not even his 
mother, not even Raby. Once or twice 
that evening they heard the front door 
slam, and knew he once more was on the 
look-out. 

Mrs. Rimbolt, alarmed at the storm 
which she had raised, already repented of 
her haste, and telegraphed to Mr. Rimbolt, 
to come to London. 


Policeman; waking up ;! 
ah?” 


no one, 

It was a wretched night for everybody, 
and when next morning Mrs. Rinbolt, 
sitting down to breakfast, was met with 
the news that neither Master Perey nor 
Miss Raby wanted breakfast, she began 
to feel that the affair was being over- 
done. 

“Tell Miss Raby I wish her to come 
down.” 


sonnnosed 

It is foolish and unbecoming of you.” 
“What is foolish, aunt ¢ 

headach 


; it really is not my fault.” 

“Surely that is not sufficient reason 
for leaving me here by myself, when 
you know that I am in trouble about 
Perey.” 

“Poor Percy,” said Raby, with a 

tremble in her voice, “he is dreadtully 
unhappy. 
“I think, Raby, if, instead of taking 
his part in all this, you had some con- 
sideration for those who have acted for 
the best, and for your sake as well as for 
others, it would be more scemly.” 

“ Auntie, I have no idea of not being 
grateful to you, or taking anybody's 
part against you. But I aim sorry for 

ercy’s unhappiness.” 

“T fear, Raby, your sympathy is not 
all given to Percy. But if any of it is 
given to Mr. Jeftreys, you had better 
know at once that the reason why he 


who came here under false pretences, 
with the most dreadful of all stains on 
his character.” 

Raby looked up at her aunt with some- 
thing like the ghost of a smile on her 
ips. 
oi don't believe that, auntie,” said she. 
| “I could never believe it.” 

“Then,” said her aunt, stiffening up 
wrathfully, “we need not discuss the 
matter.” 

Perey came down presently, haggard 
and _ volcanic. 

He plunged at once into the subject. 

“ Mother, I want to know why Jetf was 
sent away.” 

Mrs. Rimbolt replied pretty much 
in the words in which she had explained 
the matter to Raby. 

Percy undutifully laughed the words 
to scorn. 

“Who told you that?” he asked. 

“T should hardly have sent him away 
unless I had been satistied there was no 
doubt at all in the matter.” 


he did?” 

“My dear boy, you forget you are 
talking to your mother. You speak as 
if I were trying to deceive or wrong 
you. What has Seer done has been done 
for your sake ; and you must be content 
to believe there has been a good reason.” 

“T don’t believe Jeff’s a cad, that’s all 
Tecan say. It’s either a mistake or some 
one has been telling lies about him.” 

“ Now, Percy dear, try to be reasonable. 
| Forget all about it. Are you not going 
| for a ride this morning? the fresh air 
| will be good for you.” 

“T don’t mean to get on Bendigo's 
hack again till Jeff comes back,” said he, 
miserably. “ Father may sell the beast : 
T hate him.” 

It was evidently no good arguing fur- 
ther ; and the household settled down to 


In due time Raby appeared, pale but | 
Raby, what is this nonsense about ?; 


I have a} 


has been dismissed is that he isa criminal, | 


“Rut who told you? and what was it | 


He, though he concealed his feelings 
better, was perhaps the most mortified of 
allat the wretched misadventure which 
during his absence had turned Jeftreys 
adrift beyond recall. He had known his 
secretary's secret. and had held it sacred 
even from his wife. And watching Jef- 
freys’ brave struggle to live down his Lad 
name, he had grown to respect and even 
admire him, and to feel a personal in- 
terest in the ultimate success of his effort. 

Now, a miserable accident, which, had 
he heen at home, could have been pre- 
vented by a word, had wrecked the work 
and the popes of years, and put beyond 
Mr. Rimbolt’s power all further chance 
of helping it on. 

It was easy to guess what a reaction 
would take place in Jetireys himself. 
Mr. Rimbolt knew his man well enough 
to be sure that the last thing he would 
;do would be to venture again within 
reach of the family from which he had 
been so ignominiously expelled. To 
please Percy, whose mingled wrath and 
grief it was pitiful to witness, he inserted 
a weekly advertisement in the papers, 
which nothing would have surprised him 
; more than to find answered. 

Whether Mrs. Rimbolt succeeded in 
concealing from her husband the source 
of her information, or whether he guessed 
it without asking, it matters little. The 
mischief was done, and with not the 
slightest prospect of any one being able 
to undo it. 

About a week after Mr. Rimbolt's 
return, when all but Percy were begin- 
ning to settle down again into a_sem- 
blance of their old order of things, Raby 
knocked at her uncle's door and inquired 
if he was busy. She looked happier than 
he had seen her since his return. The 
reason was easy to guess. The post had 
brought her a letter from her father. _ | 

“I thought you would like to see it, 
_said she. “ He has got leave at last, and 
| expects to be home at the end of Septem- 

her. Will you read the letter?” added 
she, colouring; “there’s something else 
in it I should like you to see.” 
The letter was chiefly about the pros- 
| pects of coming home. Towards the close 
! Lieut.-Col. Atherton (for he had got pro- 
| motion) wrote : 


«You ask me to tell you about rt For- 
; rester and his family. He had no wife alive, 
jand when he died did not know what had 
become of his only son. The boy was at 
school in England—Bolsover School—and 
met with an accident, caused, it is said, by 
the spite of a schoolfellow, which nearly 
killed him, aud wholly crippled him, He was 
taken home to his grandmother's, but after 
ishe died he disappeared, and poor Forrester 
had been unable to hear anything about him. 
It is asad story. I promised Forrester when 
I got home I would do what I could to find 
the boy and take care of him. You will help, 
won't you?” 
Raby watched her uncle as he read the 
age, and then said— i 

“Tasked father to tell me something 
about the Forresters, uncle, because 
some one—it was Mr. Scarfe—had told 
me that he believed Captain Forrester 
was the father of an old schoolfellow of 
his at Bolsover, who had a bad accident.” 

“Ts that all he told you?” asked her 
uncle. 

“No,” said Raby, flushing ; “he told 
ime that Mr. Jetireys had been the cause 


p 


of the accident.” 


Aud her uncle told her what he had 
<i from Mr. Frampton, and what 
| ys had suffered in gonsequence ; 
how he had struggled to atone for the 
past, and what hopes had been his as to 
the future. 

Raby’s face glowed more and more as 
she listened. It was a different soldier’ 
tale from what she was used to; but still 
it moved her pity and sympathy 
strangely. 
“ It's a sad story, as your father says,” 
neluded Mr. Rimbolt ; “but the sad- 
ness does not all Lelong to young For- 
rester.” 

Naby’s eyes sparkled. 

“No, indeed,” said she; “it is like 
shipwreck within sight of the harbour.” 

“We can only hope there may be some 
hand to save him even from these 
lepths,” said Mr. Rimbolt ; “for, from 
what I know of Jettreys, he will find it 
‘ard now to_keep his head above water. 
yt course, Raby, I have only told you 
his because you have heard the story 
rom another point of view, which does 
wor Jeffreys injustice.” 
ie am so grateful to you,” said the 
irl. 

Mr. Rimbolt let her go without saying 
nore, Even the man of books had eyes 
could see ; and Raby’s face during 
iis interview had told a tale of some- 
hing more than casual sympathy. 

The season dragged on, and nothing 
ccurred to mend imatiers at Clarges 


treet. 
Perey moped and could settle down to 
sthing. e@ spurned his books, he 


ected his horse, and gave up the 

entirely. It was vain to reason or 

postulate with him, and after a couple 
months his parents marked with 
xiety that the boy was really ill. 

yet nothing would induce him to quit 

ndon. ven his father’s offer to take 

nabroad for afew weeks did not tempt 

Me 

*L don’t want to go, thanks,” said he. 

‘d hate to go.” 

Bat,” said his father, “ you'd be better 
it ; and I should enjoy the run too.” 
Don’t you and mother stay. I'll be 
right here. Raby and I can keep 

ise, you know.” 

but Raby would come too. In fact I 


ik we should go to Venice and meet | 


father there.” 
All right ; I shall be all right here, 
ily, father. Please I don't want to 


Perey, my_ boy,” said his father, 
lly, * what is wrong with you?” 

Oh, you know what's wrong,” said 
loy, miserably. “You dont know 
I cared for Jetf, or how good he was 
ue. I don’t care for anything now 
gone.” 

jut is it right of you to make your- 
ill, and give your mother and me 
anxiety about you, because of what 
ot now be helped?” 

Ih, L don’t want to worry you or 


1er; but—we may find him after all. ! 


»ose he came back and found us all 
! YU be all right here, really I will. 
may trust me, father ; only I don’t 
to go away- 
ere was no moving him. He yielded 
lf in other things more than usual 
s parents’ wishes. He dragged him- 
nut for occasional exercise and made 
‘nnce of enjoying it to please them. 
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But when it came to quitting London, he 
was as stubborn as a rock. ‘They had to 
go without him at last. 

Raby herself made the final appeal the 
day before they started. 

“ Percy, dear, won't you come for my 
sake?” said she. 

“I£<L came for anybody I would for 
you,” replied he, “ but I can't.” 

“But I had so looked forward to you 
seeing father.” 

“fll see him as soon as he gets to 
town.” 

“It will spoil my pleasure so much,” 
said she “I shall be miserable thinking 
of you. 

“You're an awful brick, Raby; but 
don’t bother about me. You'd all be ever 
so much more miserable if I came, and 
so should I.” 

“But what good can it do?” pleaded 
his cousin. 

“T don’t know--he might turn up. I 
might find him after all. If it hadn’t 
been for your father coming, Raby—l’d 
have begged you to stay too. He'd be 
OTe likely to come if he knew you were 
here.” 

Raby flushed. Between Percy and his 
cousin there was no hypocrisy. 

“Oh, Percy,” she said, “do you want 
to make me fitty times more miserable?” 
And she gave up further attempt to 
move him. ; 

The travellers were away a month, 
during which time Percy kept his lonely 
vigil at Clarges Strect. 

As the reader knows, it was useless. 
Jeffreys was never near the place, and 
the lad, watching day after day, began 
slowly to lose hope. 

But that month’s experience was not 
wholly wasted. Memories of bygone 
talks with his friend, of good advice 
given, and quiet example unheeded at the 
time, crowded in on Percy’s memory 
now; adding to his sense of loss, cer- 
tainly, but reminding him that there 
was somthing else to be done than mope 
and fret. 

What would Jeffreys have had him do? 
he often asked himself; and the answer 
was plain and direct—work. That had 
always been Jeffreys’ cure for everything. 
That is what he would have done himself, 
and that is what Percy, chastened by his 
loss, made up his mind to now. 


He got out his old books and his tools, ; 


and doggedly took up the work where he 
had lett it. Tt was uphill, cheerless work, 
but he was better for it, and the memory 


! of his lost friend became none the less 


dear for the relief it brought him. 

Only one incident marked his solitary 
month at Clarges Street—that was a visit 
from Scarfe about a fortnight after the 
travellers had gone. Percy had a very 
shrewd guess, although he had never 
heard it in so many words, who it was 
who was responsible for Jeffreys’ disgrace 


and dismissal; and, that being so, it is | 


not to be wondered at that his welcome 
of the visitor was not very cordial. 

“ Look here,” said he, as Scarfe entered, 
and making no movement to return his 
grecting, “is it true you were the fellow 
who told mother about Jeti and had him 
sent away from here?” 

“My dear Percy—” 

“I'm not your dear Percy! Did you 
tell mother that story about Jeffreys 4” 

“Why, Percy, you don’t mean to 
say—” 

“Shut u 


p! You can say yes or no, 
can’t you ? c 


| neck and crop into the street ! 


of Percy’s age. 

‘Very well, you can go! You're a 
caus and you're not wanted here!” said 
> 

erey. 


‘You young brig !” began the visitor, 
but Perey stopped him. 

“ Look here,” said he, “if you want to 
fight, say so, and come on! If you don't, 
go! You’reacad !” 

Scarfe was staggered vy this outbreak ; 
he never suspected the boy had it in him. 
He tried to turn the matter off with a 
laugh. 

“Come, don’t be a muff, Percy! You 
and I are old friends— ” 

“We're not ; we're enemies !” 

“You mean to say,” said Scarfe, with a 
snarl, “you're going to throw me up for 
the sake of a—” 

“Don’t say a word about Jeff!” said 
Percy, white-hot, and springing to his 
feet ; “if you do I'll have you pitched 
ook it ! 
No one asked you here, and you're not 
wanted !” 

It was evidently useless to stay. Scarfe 
had no intention of coming to blows. He 
had called, supposing the family was at 
home, in the hopes of seeing Raby. Hear- 
ing only Percy was in town, he had asked 
to see him, and counted, now that Jef- 
freys was out of the way, on making an 
ally of the boy. This was the result. 

“TIT came to see your mother,” said he. 
“T can’t congratulate you, Percy, on your 
hospitality, but I hope you'll be better 
next time I come.” 

Percy went out after him, and called 
down the staircase to Walker, “ Walker, 
give Mr. Scarfe a glass of wine and some 
grub before he goes.” 

The taunt about hospitality had stung 
him, and this was how he relieved his 
conscience on that point. 

Scarfe was not the only visitor Percy 
had. 

The evening before the travellers were 
expected home Walker announced that a 

entleman had called inquiring for Mr. 
Rimbolt, but hearing he was from home 
desired to speak with his son. 

Percy, rendy to clutch at any straw of 
hope, and jumping at once to the con- 
clusion that the only business on which 
any one could possibly call at the house 
was about Jefireys, told Walker to show 
the gentleman up. 

He was a dark, handsome man, with a 
few streaks of grey in his hair, and a 
, cold look in his eye which Percy 
rusted. 

“We're old friends, I fancy 
nodding to the boy as he entered. 
least, [fancy I saw you sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago.” 

“Timust have been jolly young then,” 
said Percy. 

“You ‘were—about a week. Your 
father and I were college friends. I 
gave him up as a deserter when he 
married, and might have cut his ac- 
quaintance altogether, only as he hap- 
pened to marry my sister, I was bound 
to keep up appearances and come and 
inspect my nephew when he made his 
appearance.” 

“You're my Uncle Halgrove, then? I 
thought you were dead.” Fi 

“T sympathise keenly with your dis- 
appointment. I am alive and well, and 
hoped to find my brother-in-law at 
home.” 
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Perey. 

“ Have you dined, my boy ?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“That’s well, they can lay fortwo. I'll 
sleep here to-night.” 

Percy scrutinised his uncle critically. 

* Look here, uncle,” he said, rather ner- 
vously, “it may be all right, you know, 
and I'd be awfully sorry not to be civil. 
But I never saw you before, and didn't 
know you were alive. So I think you'd 
better perhaps stay at your hotel to-night 
and come to-morrow when they all come 
home Do you mind?” 

“Mind?” said Mr. Halgrove. “T’m de- 
lighted if you are. You prefer solitude, 


sodoI. Or perhaps you've beena naughty ; 


hoy and left behind for your sins.” 
“Te stay 
want to go,” said Percy. 
© Well,” said Mr. Halgrove, “I am sure 


your relatives are the sufferers by your , 


THE C 


ed behind because I didn't . 


decision. By the way, one of the things 
; Lcame to see your father about was to 
, ask him to help me out of a money ditli- 
;eulty. Ive just landed from America, 
and my remittances are not here to meet 
me. Consequently I am in the ridiculous 
position of not being able to pay for the 
uxury of an hotel. But I understand 
there are nice clean railway-arches at 
Victoria, and that crusts are frequently 
to be met with in the gutters if one keeps 
his eye open.” 

Percy was perplexed. 

“ Do you mean you're really hard up?” 
said he, “because if you really are, of 
course you'd better put up here.” 

“But I may be a fraud, you know. 
may rob the house and murder you in 
his uncle, “and that 


' your bed,” said 
would be a pity, 
j fel take my chance of that,” said 
» Percy. > 
And so it happened that the house in 


I, 


Clarges Street had a visitor on the last 
night of Percy’s lonely month. 

fhe boy and his uncle began the even- 
ing with a good deal of suspicion and 
mutual aversion. 

But it wore off as the hours passed, 
Mr. Halgrove had a fund of. stories to 
tell, and the boy was a good listener, 
and when at last they adjourned to be 
they were on friendly terms. 

Percy, however, took_the_precaution 
to take away the front-door key, so that 
‘the visitor could not abscond from the 
‘house during the night without his know- 
ledge. 

he precaution was unnecessary. Mr. 
Halgrove rang his bell for shaving water 
at ten next morning with the confidenee 
Hs one who had lived in the house all his 
ite. 

A few hours later the travellers arrived 
in London. 


(To be continued.) 


LIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By Jules VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan," * The Boy Captain,” etc., cte. 


CHAPTER XXU.—THE GOAHEAD IS LAUNCHED. 


OF the following 29th of April, seven 

months after the unexpected return 
of Unele Prudent and Phil Evans, Phila- 
delphia was in a state of unwonted ex- 
citement There were neither elections 
nor meetings this time. 


element. 
The celebrated Harry W. Tinder, whose 
name we mentioned at the beginning of 


this story, had been engaged as aeronaut. | 


He had no assistant, and the only pas- 
sengers were to be the president and 
secretary of the Weldon Institute. Did 
they not merit such an honour? Did it 
not come to them appropriately to rise in 
person to protest against any apparatus 
that was heavier than air? 

During the seven months, however, 
they had said nothing of their adven- 
tures; and even Frycollin had not 
uttered a whisper of Robur and his won- 
derful clipper. Probably Uncle Prudent 
and his friend desired that no question 
should arise as to the merits of the 


aeronef, or any other flying machine, | 
Although the Goahead might not claim | 


the first place among aerial locomotives, 
they would have nothing to say about 
the inventions of other aviators. 
helieved, and would always believe, that 
the true atmospheric vehicle was the 
nerostat, and that to it alone belonged 
the future. 

Resides, he on whoin they had been 
so terribly—and in their idea so justly 
—avenged, existed no longer. None of 
those who accompanied him had sur- 
vived. The secret of the Albatross was 
buried in the depths of the Pacific ! 

That Robur had a retreat, an island in 
the middle of that vast ocean, where he 
could put into port, was only a hypo- 
thesis ; and the colleagues reserved to 
themselves the right of making inquiries 
on the subject—later on. 

The grand experiment which the Wel- 
don Institute had been preparing for so 
long was at last to take place. The Go- 


The aerostat | 
Cioahead, built by the Weldon Institute, | 
was to take possession ot her natural ' 


They ' 


ahead was the most perfect type cf what 
i had up to then been invented in aero- 
| static art—she was what an Inflexible 
| or a Formidable is in ships of war. 

) She possessed all the qualities of a good 
aerostat. Her dimensions allowed of her 
rising to the greatest height a balloon 
could attain ; her impermeability enabled 
‘her to remain for an indetinite time in 
the atmosphere ; her solidity would defy 
; any dilatation of gas or violence of wind 
or rain ; her capacity gave her sutticient 
‘ascensional force to 
‘ accessories an electric engine that would 
‘communicate to her propellers a power 
superior to anything yet obtained. The 
Goahead was of elongated form, so as to 
facilitate her horizontal displacement. 
Her car was a platform somewhat like 
that of the balloon used by Krebs and 
Renard ; and it carried all the necessary 
outfit, instruments, cables, grapnels, 
guide-ropes, ete., and the piles and accu- 
mulators for the mechanical power. The 
car had a screw in front, and a screw 
and rudder behind. But probably the 
work done by the machines would be 
very much less than that done by the 
machines of the Albatross. 

The Goahead had been taken to the 
clearing in Fairmont Park, to the very 
spot where the aeronef had landed for a 
few hours. 

Her ascensional power was due to the 
very lightest of gaseous bodies. Ordi- 
nary lighting gas possesses an elevating 
force of about 700 grammes for every 
cubic metre. But hydrogen possesses an 
ascensional force estimated at 1,100 
grammes per cubic metre. Pure hydrogen 
| prepared according to the method of the 
celebrated Henry Gifford filled the 
enormous balloon. And as the capacity 
of the Goahead was 40,000 cubic metres, 
the ascensional power of the gas she con- 
tained was 40,000 multiplied by 1,100, or 
44,000 kilogrammes. 

On this 29th of April everything was 
ready. Since eleven o'clock the enorinous 
aer 


lift with all their ; 


from the ground ready to rise in mid-a: 
It was splendid weather and seemed t’ 
have been made specially for the ee 
ment, although if the Drees had be 
stronger the results might have le 
more conclusive. There had never be 
‘any doubt that a balloon could be guice 
in'a calm atmosphere ; but to guid 
when the atmosphere is in_ motion 
quite another thing; and it is und 
such cireumstances that the experime 
should be tried. 

But there was no wind to-day, n¢ 
any sign of any. Strange to say, Nor! 
' America on that. day omitted to send ct 

to Europe one of those tirst-class storm: 
which it seems to have in such ine 
haustible numbers. A better day cou! 
not have been chosen for an aeronauti 
experiment. : 

The crowd was immense in Fairmu 
Park ; trains had poured into the Peut 
sylvanian capital sightseers from t 
neighbouring States ; industrial and con 
mercial life came to a standstill that th 
people might troop to the show—mastet 
Morinens women, old men, childre 
members of Congress, soldiers, magi 
trates, reporters, white natives and blu 
natives, all were there. We need not sti 
to describe the excitement, the una 
countable movements, the sudden pus 
ings, which made the mass heave @ 
swell. Nor need we recount the nul 
her of cheers which rose from all sid 
like fireworks when Uncle Prudent #! 
Phil Evans appeared on the platfo 
and hoisted the American colours. Ne 
we say that the majority of the cr 
had come from afar not so much to! 
the Goahead as to gaze on these ext! 
ordinary men ? 

Why two and not three?) Why 1 
Frycollin? Because Frycollin thovg 


‘his campaign in the Albatross suftc! 


for his fame. He had declined the hone 
of accompanying his master, and he 
no part in the frenzied acclamati! 
that greeted the president and secret 


stat had been floating a few feet of the Weldon Institute. 
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Of the members of the illustrious 
assembly not one was absent from the 
mecerved places within the ropes. There 


were Truck Milner, Batt T. Fyn, and rapid descent if found necessary. All the higher zones 


William T. Forbes with his two daughters 
on his arm. All had come to aftirm by | 
their piesence that nothing could sepa- 
rate them from the partisans of “lighter 
than air.” 

About twenty minutes past eleven a 
gun announced the end of the final pre- | 
parations. | 

The Goahead only waited the signal | 
to start. At twenty-five minutes past 
eleven the second gun was fired. | 

The Goahead was about one hundred | 
and fifty feet above the clearing, and | 
was held by a rope. In this way the | 

latform commanded the excited crowd. 

Incle Prudent and Phil Evans stood 
upright and placed their left hands on 
their hearts, to signify how deeply they \ 
were touched by their reception. Then ' 
they extended their right hands towards | 
the zenith, to signify that the greatest of 
known balloons was about to take posses- 
sion of the supra-terrestrial domain. | 

A hundred thousand hands were placed 
in answer on a hundred thousand hearts, | 
anda hundred thousand other hands were 
lifted to the sky. 

The third gun was fired at half-past 
eleven. 

“Let go!” shouted Uncle Prudent, and 
the Goahead rose “majestically “—an ad- | 
verb consecrated by custom to all aero- | 
static ascents. 

And it. really was a superb spectacle. 
It seemed as if a vessel were just launched 
from the stocks. And was she nota vessel | 
launched into the aerial sea? 

The Goahead went up in a perfectly 
vertical line—a proof of the calmness of 
the atmosphere—and_ stopped at an alti- | 
tude of eight hundred feet. 

Then she her horizontal man- 
ruvring. With her screws going she 
uoved to the east at a speed of twelve 
rards a second. That is the speed of 
he whale—not an inappropriate com- 
yarison, for the balloon was somewhat 
€ the shape of the giant of the northern | 
eas. 

A salvo of cheers mounted towards the 
kilful aeronauts. 

Then, under the influence of her rudder, | 
he Goahead went through all the evolu- 
ions, oblique and rectilinear, that her’ 
teersman could give her. She turned in 
small circle ; she moved forwards and | 
ackwards in a way to convince the most 
efractory disbeliever in the guiding of 
alloons. And if there had been any dis- 
eliever there he would have been simply | 
nnihilated. H 

But why was there no wind to assist 
: this magnificent experiment? It w: 
-grettable. Doubtless the spectators 
ould have seen the Goahead unhesitat- 
igly execute all the movements of a. 
uling-vessel in beating to windward, 
» of a steamer driving in the wind’s 
re, 

At this moment the aerostat rose a few 
andred yards. 

The manceuvre was understood below. 
necle Prudent and his companions were 
ring in search of a breeze in the higher 
mes, so as to complete the experiment. 
he system of cellular balloons, analogous 
» the swimming bladder in fishes, into | 
hich could be introduced ao certain 
nount of air by pumping, had provided 
this vertical motion. Without throw- 
g out ballast or losing gas the aeronaut 


| 


1 3 le 
was able to raise or lower her at his will. 


Of course there was a valve in the upper 
hemisphere which would permit of a 


“Let go! 


these contrivances are well known, but 
they were here fitted in perfection. 

The Goahead then rose vertically. Her 
enormous dimensions gradually grew 
smaller to the eye, and Ke necks of the 
crowd were almost ricked as they gazed 
into the air. Gradually the whale be- 
came a porpoise, and the porpoise became 
a gudgeon. 

The ascensional movement did not 
cease until the Goahead had reached a 
height of fourteen thousand feet. But 
the air was so free from mist that she 
remained clearly visible. 

However, she remained over the clear- 
ing as if she were a fixture. An im- 
mense bell had imprisoned the atmo- 
sphere and deprived it of movement ; 
tot a breath of wind was there, high or 
ow. 

The aerostat mananuvred without en- 
countering any resistance, seeming very 
small owing to the distance, much as if 
she was being looked at through the 
wrong end of a telescope. 

Suddenly there was a shout among the 
crowd, a shout followed by a hundred 
thousand others, 

All hands were stretched towards a 
point on the horizon. 

That point was the north-west. 

There in the deep azure appeared a 


© 


| moving body, which was approaching 
| and growing larger. 

Was it a bird beating with its wings 
of space? Was it an 


shouted Uncle Prudent. 


aerolite shooting obliquely through the 
atmosphere? In any case, its speed was 
terrific, and it would soon be above the 
crowd. 

A suspicion communicated itself elec- 
trically to the brains of all on the clear- 


ing. 

But it seemed as though the Goahead 
had sighted this strange object, As- 
suredly it seemed as though she feared 
some danger, for her speed was increased, 
and she was going east as fast as she 
could. 

Yes, the crowd saw what it meant! A 
name uttered hy one of the members of 
the Weldon Institute was repeated by a 
hundred thousand mouths— 

“The Albatross ! the Albatross !” 

(To be continued.) 


OUR ALL IN ALL, 

ON the cover of Longfellow’s fine edition or 
| his “‘ Divine Passion ” there is a Greek cross, 
on the four arms of which are the words Rex, 
Lex, Dux, Lux, Jesus being the centre to 
| which they all converge and apply. So on 
our hearts let Him be written as our only 
King, our only Law, our only Guide, our only 
Light.—Arthur D. Pierson, DD, 
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BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, 


MIDSHIPMAN. 


By Artuver LEE KNiGut, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” “ The Gunroom Heroes,” ete. 


j ey 
had been extinguished, and darkness 


pervaded the hut, the gunner, as had been 


Ve soon after the tiny cocoanut lamp | 


agreed upon, commenced gnawing with , 


his strong teeth through the lashing that 
confined the boatswain’s arms. Though 
the rope, however, was only made of 
tibre it was fairly tough, and was passed 


with so many turns round and round the , 
boatswain’s muscular arms, that he found . 
the task a painful and arduous one. Still | 
it seemed feasible so long as nothing | 


occurred to interrupt the proceedings, 
and the boys offered to substitute their 
teeth for the gunners if the latter should 
feel himself unequal to accomplishing the 
task, but Mr. Farquhar’s jaws were mas- 
sive and powerful, and he laughed to 
scorn the middies’ proposal, and diligently 
gnawed away at the stubborn rope, like 


the mouse in the fable which so gallantly | 


freed the kingly lion from the subtle net 
that had deprived him of liberty. 
Several times during the operation the 
anxious middies, who with beating hearts 
kept their gaze fixed upon the little door- 
way, imagined that some of the negroes 
were about to enter the hut, and their 
hearts ceased beating with the awful 


dread of detection, but fortunately these ! 
The | 


turned out to be false alarms. 
negroes who were on guard were evi- 
dently spending a convivial evening, for, 
in spite of the roaring of the wind out- 
side, their voices could be plainly heard 


laughing and joking as if the elemental | 


warfare raging around them was a matter 
of very small consequence, Indeed, the 
gunner gave it as his opinion that their 
Jailers were undoubtedly imbibing some 
potent spirit for the sake of passing the 
time and having some joviality—or, as 
he expressed it, “getting oot-and-oot 
fou”—and this was hailed as a circum- 


stance likely to increase their hopes of | 


escape without detection. 

One hy one, slowly but surely, the 
turns of rope were severed by the old 
gunner’s tenacious efforts, and at length 
the boatswain’s arms were free. With 
care and caution he made use of his 
iberty to search for De Lisle’s knife, 
which was found exactly in_the spot 
where its owner had left it. 
easy matter to cut the others’ bonds in 
the pitchy darkness that prevailed, but 
Mr. Tugwell went to work in a silent but 
effectual manner that a cat might have 


envied, and before many minutes had | 


elapsed every one’s limbs were free from 
the hateful lashings, and it became neces- 
sary to at once commence digging out a 
hole in the rear wall of the hut, and this 
duty was entrusted to the boatswain, as 
had been agreed upon overnight. 
Although any noise the workman made 
was drowned by the rushing of the wind 
through the giant branches of the trees 
and the creaking and groaning of the 
boughs, still it was thought best to act 
with extreme caution, and so Mr. Tug- 
well began to execute his task with all 
the crafty and noiseless skill of a profes- 
sional burglar. Had our friends each 
Possessed a knife, and such a valuable 


It was no! 


CHAPTER XVIL (continued). 


to enable our friends to sce their way to 
a certain extent, and as a preparatory 
_step they glided as noiselessly as hid 
] Tiling into the neighbouring shelter of 
a grove of plantain-trees, and_ then 


auxiliary as a dark lantern, they would 
in a ver lort space of time have cut 
out an aperture large enough to have 
adinitted of the passage of a full-grown 
man creeping out on his hands and knees, 
but as it was, the task was a painfully | listened intently. They felt sure they 
slow and laborious one. Bit by bit the | had not as yet been observed, and thx 
plastered mud had to be removed with only sound that broke upon their ears 
the point of the knife, and every now and } was the noisy revelry of the now halt: 
then a tough piece of wattling had to be . intoxicated guards. Stragglers were not 
cut through, which caused much delay, ' likely to be about on such a tempestuous 
and consequently increased risk of detec- | night, for the negroes have a rather 
tion. All this tedious work, too, had to , superstitious dread of anything ap- 
be gone through without even the feeblest ; proaching to a war of the elements. At 
glimmering of light, but the boatswain , the same time it was necessary to act 
was a man not easily daunted, and he | with extreme caution. The gunner had 
felt that the lives of his shipmates pro- ; undertaken to act as guide to the party. 
bably depended upon his skill and | attirming that he had taken careful hear 
celerity. jings of the country and observed its 


Very soon the faint, wan moonlight 
began to feebly ‘Huminate the aperture, 
and the cold night air to stream in, 
through the channel which every mo- | 
ment was becoming larger and more , 
clearly defined. The hoatswain was now | 
able to see a little better what he was 
about, and the hole soon began to assume 
larger proportions as the knife was 
quickly and deftly plicd by the indefa 

able workman. The middies were now 
in « perfect fever of anxiety, for if any 
of their guards should enter the hut 
whilst the operation was going on detec- 
tion was a certainty, and torture and 
death would probably follow such a dis- 
covery by the enraged negroes. 

As good fortune would have it, how- | 
ever, they were undisturbed, but their 
exit was delayed not a little by the 
breaking of the knife, which obliged the 
prisoners to use their hands in dislodging 
the remainder of the wattle and daub, 
which operation somewhat tested the 
strength of their finger-nails. 

At last the boatswain gave it as his 
opinion that the aperture was large 
enough, and, being a big, stout man, 
he otlered to be the first to test its pro- | 
portions. Wriggling and writhing like 
some huge snake—which convolutions at 
any other time would have excited the 
risible faculties of the two middies 
Tugwell with some difficulty man 
drag his ponderous body throug 
hole, and Tis example was quickly fol- ; 
lowed hy the rest of the party, who 
found the feat a comparatively easy one. 
Once outside, our friends paused for a 
few moments, and the gunner, who had | 
taken off his cont, suspended that gar-! 
ment as well as he was able over the | 


aperture in the wall, so that the negroes, | ing about in an ominous manner. 


if they should chance to pass the door- | 
way or enter the hut, might possibly not 
notice what had taken place. 

“The thieving callants hae taken the j 
buttons,” whispered he, “and being ina 
generous mood, ye ken, I'll e’en thraw the 
pea-jacket into the bargain.” | 

! 


There was very little moon, and she 
was low in the heavens, being obscured 
every now and then by driving masses of 
cloud which the gale was sweeping up | 
continually from the direction of the | 
Atlantic; still it was sutticiently light | 


salient features on the eventful eveni.s 
| of their arrival. F 

Mr. Farquhar led his companions 
stealthily out of the plantain grove au 
over the brow of a hill which now con- 
pletely sheltered them from the observa- 
tion of any one in the village. Br 
ing more freely, our friends inereasel 
their pace, and crossing a watercour 
which was almost dry, bore away in 4 
southerly direction, which the gunn 
_ attirmed must of necessity lead them 
the river's bank. The ditticulty would 
Le to hit upon the exact spot where th» 
canoes had been hidden away by tle 
| negroes; but Mr. Farquhar was sanguine 
of success, and assured his compat 
that everything depended upon ¥ 
celerity of their movements, as he never 
| forgot a road he had once traversed. 

Presently the fugitives came across 4 
rough trail, which their guide attirm! 
was the path by which they had 
proached the village on the day of ther 
capture, and as it led soon afterwars 
through a belt of rather dense june’. 
this view seemed to be confirmed. Eilat! 
at their fancied security and success, tl? 
newly-escaped captives put on an ext”: 
; spurt and soon had the satisfaction 
finding themselves upon the grassy pl: 
| which they knew stretched away to the 
| brink of the river. 

At this moment, however, and 
success seemed certain, the distant s 
of excited shouts and vehement «7 
came faintly borne on the wings of t!* 
gale, and turning in alarm to look int’ 
direction from which the sounds cate’ 
our friends found to their horror th” 
they proceeded from the late scene 
their captivity, where lights were 


1, 


could be only one solution of this st 
excitement and commotion in the na 
settlement. The prisoners’ flight m 
have been discovered, and a pur: 
would be immediately organised ! | T'° 
negroes, of course, would  instinctiv: 
know in which direction their late 
tives had gone, and would strain ev! 
nerve to intercept their flight to U~ 
river. : 

“Save us!” ejaculated the gunner. i 
a horror-struck tone, “the beggars bh” 
got wind o’ our escape, and wiil fel! 
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oop our trail like so many bloodhounds. 
May God preserve us!” 

“Keep up your pecker, mate,” said the 
hoatswain, in a voice that never faltered; 
“remember we’ve got a splendid start, 
and have got plenty of wind left; eh, 
young gentlemen ?” ies 

“T should think so,” said the middies, 
emphatically ; “we're game to run ano- 
ther mile at least.” 

“Let’s carry on then,” exclaimed the 
gunner, whose nerves had hecome, like 
steel again, for he felt that the lives of 
the party were in his hands ; “ we’ve just 
come to twa trails, and I ken weel enough 
that it’s to the right we turn off.” 

Bearing off to the right the party ran 
ht full speed and like hunted hares in the 
direction that Mr. Farquhar was guiding 
them. Every moment, however, it seemed 
to their anxious ears as if the shouts and 
shrieks of the pursuing negroes sounded 
louder and louder, and the superhuman 
exertions they were obliged to make in 
this emergency were beginning to tell 
upon them. It seemed probable, how- 
ever, that they would baffle their relent- 
less pursuers by having had such a long 
and clear start. One fear rather haunted 
Basil even at this moment, and that was 

that he and his companions would not 
have strength enough to launch one of 
the canoes, and that the consequent 
delay would be fatal. 

This uncomfortable thought was sud- 
denly driven out of the middy’s mind by 


hearing a, sudden exclamation of horror 
from the ‘unner, who, without the least 
warning, had been precipitated into a 


morass of the vicinity, of which he had 
been totally ignorant, and into which he 
quickly sank up to his waist. 


Here was a dilemma ! 

The others fortunately checked them- 
‘selves in time, or they would likewise 
| have rushed into the danger unawares. 
It was evident that the unlucky gunner 
| had taken the wrong path, and that as 
soon as they could extricate him they 
would have to retrace their steps for 
some distance. Nothing could have been 
more unfortunate than this unlucky 
contretemps. 

It was some time before Mr. Farquhar 
could be released from the horrible quag- 
mire which had engulphed him, but at 
length the almost breathless boatswain 
and middies managed with much difhi- 
culty to drag him out by main force, and 
@ sorry spectacle the crestfallen gunner 
presented, being covered with mud and 
slime from top to toe! There was no 
time for uttering commiserations on the 
one hand nor apologies on the other. The 
fugitives must at once return by the path 


trail, which doubtless was the one they 
were in search of. 

Not a word was spoken by the quar- 
tet as they hurried along. They were 
terribly disheartened by what had hap- 
pened, and fearful that their retreat to 
the river might be cut off. One circum- 


was that all sounds of any 

ceased, nor could any trace oft the negroes 
be seen. It seeme 
had gone off on some wrong scent, and 
if so there was still hope that their 
deliverance was not far off, for the gunner 


in a short time the river itself, gleaming 
in the moon’s fitful beams, disclosed itself 
to their anxious eyes. Even the very 


they had come; and strike off on the other | 


stance gave them contidence, and that ! 
ursuit had | 


probable that they | 


had now struck upon the right path, and | 


mangrove-bushes in which the canoes 
had been concealed were pointed out 
triumphantly by the now exultant Mr. 
Farquhar; and the middies—who were 
almost dead with fatigue and the anxieties 
they had undergone—felt themselves 
braced up to renewed efforts in order to 
gain the goal they so ardently longed to 
reach. 

Basil was the first to arrive upon the 
river's moonlit bank. He glanced ner- 
‘vously into the mangrove-bushes, half 
| fearing that the canoes might have been 
‘removed. How rejoiced he was to find 
' that his fears were groundless. There the 
| boats lay, exactly where they had been 
| placed, and it only remained to drag 
j them forth and launch them upon the 
j broad but somewhat tempestuous waters 
of the river. 

“Tackle on to her, lads!” cried the 
cheery voice of the hoatswain, as breath- 
less with his etforts he doubled up to the 
spot. 

Scarcely were the words out of his lips 
when a deadly javelin pierced his breast 
and brought him to the ground. At the 
|same moment an unearthly shriek rent 
the air; a score of negroes sprang as it 
: Were out of the very ground and pounced 
| like wild cats upon the rest of the party. 

Basil caught a hasty glance of De Lisle 
being borne to the earth by several of 
the savages, rushed forward to his assis- 
tance, and was immediately confronted 
| by the wiry little form of Wattawitty. 
The savage, with a malignant scowl, 
raised his death-dealing club, and with a 
terrific blow hurled the middy senseless 
to the ground. 


(To be continued.) 


HERE, it is a serious business, a very serious 
business,” said Dr. Sealey, head master of 
Rockstone College, to Mr. Usher, one of the 
under masters, whom he had just summoned 
to his study. 

“©T am afraid,” replied Mr. Usher, as he 
stood with his elbow leaning against the 
mantelpiece, looking grave and anxious, 
“it will go hard with poor Stewart, and his 
was a fine character. I always took a par- 
ticular interest in him ; he was so quick and 


BERTIE STEWART 
A TRUE STORY. 
By C. Rawetston HEwITT. 


intelligent at his work, though I fear, poor 
fellow, he could not stand rough usage. 
He seldom went in for any of the games, and 
I only once, as far as I can recollect, ever 
saw him attempt cricket.” 

“T have remarked that too,” assented the 
head master, throwing himself back in his 
jarmehair, and passing his hand with a 
wearicd gesture over ‘his troubled, kindly 
face. ‘Ile never had a strong constitution, 
his father warned me of that when he first 
came. But, Mr. Usher, this business must 
be inquired into, and at once, You must 
summon & meeting of monitors in your study 
‘this evening after chapel and tell them to 
inquire through each dormitory ; if that fails 
Iwill summon the whole school to-morrow and 
put the question face to face with each boy.” 

Bertie Stewart, the subject of the foregoing 
conversation, was a boy of sterling qualities, 
the most hard-working and_the most high- 
principled boy at Rockstone College. He was 
a& favourite with the masters, to whom he 


in all his work ; he was a favourite with the 
loys too, though, being of a delicate constitu- 
tion, he could not join in their sports, which 
made some of them term him a ‘‘ muff,” but 
a ‘‘thorough good chap” all the same ; for 
many were the hundreds of lines he had done 
for teins and many the translations he had 
helped them with, so that they might have 
‘an extra half-hour in the playground or on 
| the river. 


But the day previous to which our story 


, endeared himself by the keen interest he took ; 


opens, poor Stewart had been the victim of a 
cruel practical joke. It was a cold winter's 
morning towards the end of November. The 
bell had rung for chapel, the boys were all 
rushing noisily, tumbling over each other out 
of their dormitories and down the staircase. 
Bertie, who had overslept himself, fearing to 
be late, slipped on his gown without thought of 
coat or waistcoat, and ran across the courtyard 
towards the chapel door. Just as he was about 
to enter, the contents of a large can of cold 
water, upon the top of which the thin crust 
of ice had been but recently broken, was 
emptied over his head, and a peal of mali- 
cious laighter followed the act, as a boy 
rushed into chapel before him. He could 
not distinguish in the early dawn who the 
boy was, nor had he time to go back and 
change his soaking clothes. Drenched and 
shivering, he went in and sat _ through 
prayers. He escaped up to his dormitory 
to change as soon as chapel was over ; 
but, alas! it was too late, the seeds of death 
had been already sown. He was cold and 
shivering all the morning ; his limbs seemed 
numbed and his brain dull. As the day 
advanced a bright red spot appeared on 
either cheek, his head burned, and he could 
not work. The master, noticing his unusual 
dulnesa, asked him if he felt ill; and Stewart, 
answering in the affirmative, was sent to the 
matron, who soon discovered him to be in a 
raging fever, and at once took him to the 
infirmary. 

Before many hours had elapsed he became 
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delirious, the fever raged, his pulxe and tem- 
perature continued increasing. ‘The matron 
never left him; two doctors were sent for, 
and they pronounced him to have caught a 
severe chill all through his system. He being 
of a naturally delicate constitution they were 
full of the gravest anxiety. His wet clothes 
had been found in the dormitory, and in- 
quiries had been immediately made as to 
how they had come in that condition. A 
boy 


named Wallace said that Stewart had 


y i i 
come into chapel that morning soaked to the 


skin, and upon his a 


sking him * what was | 


up” Stewart had replied that ‘‘some fellow , 


had ducked him coming in.” But who the 

culprit was had not yet been discovered. 
“The boy mst be held up as an example 

to others,” continued Dr. Sealey. ‘* Who 


knows but this cruel jest of his may cost | 0 
| weighing the words he had just heard, ‘* we'll 


poor young Stewart his life?” 

“©Who, indeed?” echoed Mr. Usher, with 
a deep-drawn sigh. 
yet?” he continued. 


“He came about half an hour ago,” 


an- 


swered the head master; ‘I had just taken | 


him up to his poor hoy when I sent for you. 
After chapel to-night, then, I must ask you 
to call up the monitors and find out from 
them if you can who the culprit is; you can 
come here and report to me after. And if 
you have gained no clue I will summon the 
school after morning chapel to-morrow.” 

It was with a grieved, anxious expression 
the head master conducted service that even- 
ing. The news of Bertie Stewart was worse, 
and the doctors had said unless the fever 
abated within two hours he could not live 
till morniny. The news had spread like wild- 
fire through the school, and many were the 
kind, unselfish actions of Stewart’s which, 
like a flash of lightning, came to the remeim- 
brance of almost every boy. 

Never had such silence reigned in chapel 
before. At the conclusion of the service Dr. 
Sealey detained the boys. 

“Thave a few words,” he said, ‘I feel it 
my painful duty to say io you to-night. As 
you cll know, one of your scnoolfellows is 
now lying at the point of death. The cause 
of his death lies at the door of one of you 
present here. I ask you now to come for- 
ward, you, the boy who played this mean 


trick; it is through your instrumentality | 


that Robert Stewart has received his death- 
blow. Little did we think, three evenin; 
ago, when Stewart was amongst us, that he 
would be now so near death, his young life 
nearly spent. Let me impress upon you now 
at this terrible time how near life and death 
are to each other. I beg of you to examine 
yourselves, to put the question to yourselves, 
each one of you individually, ‘Am I ready 
to die? Am I prepared to meet my God?’ 
My dear boys, I implore you to take warning 
by this sad, sad lesson. Can you, the boy 
who has been the cause of Stewart's illness, 
ask yourself that question to-night? I beg 
of you to come to me now.” 

Quite overcome, the Doctor sat down. A 
deep sob was heard through the chapel during 
the silence which followed when the head 
master had ceased speaking, but not a boy 
moved or stood up. Grieved and disap- 
pointed, the Doctor looked round; then, 
standing up, said, sternly, “You may go. 
Mr. Usher will expect the monitors in his 
study in a quarter of an hour, when he will 
leave it to you who are monitors to find out 
for me who threw that can of ice-water over 
poor Stewart yesterday morning.” 

The boys trooped silently from the chapel, 
the younger boys to their dormitories, the 
elder to their studies, where they collected in 
groups to talk over the sad affair. 

‘*Poor Bertie!” said Ray, the captain of 
the eleven and general hero of the school, to 
the monitors who had come into his study; 
“he was a good chap. I’ve often seen him 
sitting in on a fine day doing some chap's 
work, so as to let him out to play cricket. 
The fellow who threw that water over him 
deserves to be ducked in the river and made 


“* Has his father arrived ' 
| leave it to the Doctor to put the question in 


| tion. 


to sit till his clothes freeze to him! I wonder 
who it was. Have any of you fellows an 
idea?” 

“Not I,” was the simultaneous answer 
from several boys. 

“7 can’t help thinking,” said Charlie Ark- 
tight, a bright-looking boy of sixteen, ** that 
fellow Oswald had somethin, to do with it ; 
he always had a grudge ayainst poor Lertie 
ever since the first day of his arrival, when 
he spoke to him about the brutal way he was 
bullying his fag.” 

“That sneak!” exclaimed Parker, who 
had always had the greatest contempt for 
Oswald. ‘He is a mean begyar, always 
doing what he can to bully the little chaps, 
and never saying a civil word to anybody. 1 
know a trick or two of his!” 

“Well,” said Ray, thoughtfully, as if 


have to appear in Usher’s study soon ; shall 
we tell him we suspect Oswald, or shall we 


school to-morrow ?” 
“We can tell him,” suggested Parker, 
“that if he will leave it to us till to-morrow 


we will then give him our opinion on the: 


subject; meanwhile we can get hold of 
Oswald and try and find out the truth.” 
“All right,” agreed Ray. ‘ Then we'd 
better go to Usher's room.  Holloa!” he 
added, as the door opened and a small, fair, 


“ Father,” said the dying boy, in a feeble 
voice, as he tried to raise himself, “ promise 
me you won't let them do anything to Oswald ; 
he only meant it for a joke, and Parker says 
the Doctor wants to send him away—promise, 
father,” he added, pleadingly. 

“Yes, my dear boy,” answered his father, 
in broken accents. 

‘And, father,” he continued, his breath 
coming in gasps, ‘you won't grieve for me, 
you'll come to me soon—I know I will soon 

there now—I've often thought about death 
—I am ready to go—give the other fellows 
love—tell them sometimes to think of me 
waiting for them, over there—ask them to 
come to me too—I’m very tired, father—I 
can’t speak now—good-bye dear—” The last 
word was inaudible. The feeble worn hand 
unclosed its clasp, the eyelids closed, a con. 
vulsive shiver ran through the boy's wasted 
frame, and he was dead. 

. * 


* 


Oswald was not expelled. At the special 
intercession of the poor broken-hearted father. 
carrying out his boy's last request, Doctor 
Sealey consented to let him remain, con- 
fining him to the precincts of the playground 
for the rest of the term. He summoned the 
wretched boy to his study, and kindly, but 
sternly, pointed out to him what dreadiul 


5 romberduentes follow a mean or spiteful jest. 


: That 


curly-headed little boy of about twelve years | 


of aye looked shyly in, as if he were com- 
mitting the greatest transyression hy enter- 
ing one of the monitor's studies unasked. 
“Vom have we here?’ Why, it's ‘ Curly 
Head !” 
ing to the little intruder. 
want? Speak out, man!” 

“Oh, Icame along to say,” began Curly 
Head, hesitatingly—‘‘to say I was nearly 
late for chapel yesterday, and as I bolted in 
I stumbled against Oswald ”—at the mention 
of this name there was a general exclamation 
—‘‘ running across with a big can of water in 
nis hand. I think it must have been Oswale 
that did ##. But please don’t say I told 
you!” continued the poor little boy, looking 
terrified at the idea ; ‘‘he’d thrash me so!” 

“No, no,” said Parker, kindly. ‘Come 
here, young un. You are Oswald's fag, aren’t 
you?” 


“What do you 


“Yes,” answered Curly Head, with an | 


almost perceptible shiver. 

8 ‘And does he often thrash you?” con- 
tinued the elder boy. 

“T should think he did, whenever I don’t 
do anything he wants quite quick enough !" 

“Will you come to me next time he does, 
and I will settle with him? Now you'd better 
be off ; you were quite right to come and tell 

” 


“That about settles it!” said Parker, 
turning to the other boys as Curly Head left 
the room. ‘‘ We don’t need all of us to go 
to Usher now ; you'd better go, Ray, and tell 
him what the youngster said, then the Doctor 
can summon Oswald. I vote we give the 
brute three hisses in school to-morrow !” 

“‘*Hear, hear,” came the hearty assent from 
all the boys. 

“ Well, I'll be off,” said Ray ; “ you fellows 
had better go now, it will all be settled to- 
morrow ; and look here,” he continued, hesi- 
tatingly, as his hand rested on the door- 
handle, a flush overspreading his honest 
face, ‘‘ you know I’m not given to preaching, 
but let's all say a prayer for poor Bertie 
to-night, and ask ourselves the Doctor’s ques- 

* With these words he left the room. 

The next day poor Bertie Stewart was still 
alive, but very exhausted; the fever had 
abated, but his strength was gone; he lay 
with his hand clasped in that of his father as 
he sat by the side of the bed, poor man, over- 
whelmed with grief, yet bravely struggling 
to keep up for the sake of his boy, who was 
all in all to him, for whom he would have 
willingly laid down his own life, and who 
was now about to be snatched from him by 
the cruel hand of death, 


Come in, my boy,” he added, turn- ; 


| of gold, red, and pu 


lesson was never lost on Oswald, he 
was overwhelmed with grief and remorse ; 
the dying wish of his schoolfellow that he 
should not be expelled had touched his heart 
to the core. From that day he applied 
himself diligently to his work and soon won 
the esteem of his masters. He was never 
known again to bully the smaller boys, but, 
on the other hand, was soon looked upon by 
them as their champion ; and it was he who, 
one day the beginning of the following term, 
came timidly to the Doctor’s study with a 
petition from himself and the boys, that they 
might be allowed to put up a small memorial 
window in the chapel to the remembrance of 
Robert Stewart. The consent was readily 
given by the Doctor, and still is to be seen at 
Rockstone College, in the eastern window of 
the chapel, the touching representation of 
Christ suffering upon the cross, the mockin 
crowd scofting at Him from below, while be- 
neath the window are written the word-, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know nut 
what they do.” The sun shines brightly 
through the riehly-coloured glass, casting rays 
le across the aisle and 
thespotless surplices of the choristers, remind- 
ing every boy there of the sad story of Bertie 
Stewart, and how his last words, like those 
of his Saviour’s, had been a prayer for his 
enemy. 
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GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE WORLD. 


LOSS OF THE VALKE AND NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED LIVES, 


MONG the thrilling 
| stories of shipwreck 


that have been 
given from time to 
time in our co- 


lumns, few are of | 


more melancholy 
terest than that of the loss of the Valke 
d nearly five hundred lives. 
The following graphic narrative of the 
aster is by one of the few survivors, the 
adfather of the gentleman who has sup- 
od it tous. It was written by him for the 
usal of Queen Charlotte, at her special 
nest, and has never before been printed. 


i compliance with the orders of H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief, I have transmitted 
account of the loss of the Valke, Dutch 
ate. The principal part was written during 
stay on the Island of Ameland. 

' the 27th of October, 1799, the 23rd 


iment Royal Welsh Fusiliers received ! 


‘rs to. march from Colborn to the Helder. 
the 28th the regiment arrived, and em- 
sed the following morning on board some 
ch fishing schuyts and stood out to sea, 
zavouring to get on board some line-of- 
le ships that were some fifty miles from 
Mars deep. The wind dying away we 
2 forced to put about, the tide also making 
nst us. On our return, as we passed the 
ler point we were hailed from the shore 
ordered to go on board some Dutch 
tes up the harbour, when it fell to my 
with Lieutenants Hanson, Vischer, 
lean, and Hoggard, to go on board the 
se, Dutch frigate, with the Grenadiers and 
companies of my battalion. 
1 the 30th October we got away with the 


ling tide, when shortly after an officer | 


> alongside to inform the captain that he 
to wait and receive further 
nent which were on board the Venus, 
th frigate, which was found unfit for sea. 
unfortunate delay was in all human 
ability the cause of our misfortunes, as 
he ships that sailed this tide reached 
and the following evening. 
e Valke let go her anchor, and got out 
nsuing evening tide. All the next day 
wvul very fine weather. About seven 
-k in the evening we were by our reckon- 


etails of the | 


ing within thirty miles of Yarmouth, and | 
| the fire on one of the lighthouses was ob- | 
‘served from the ship. The captain did not | 
like to stand in for the harbour at night, as , 
: he had no English pilot or seaman on board. | 

Nor had any of the Dutch sailors on board 
ever been in the harbour. \ 

At five o’clock the next morning, the Ist ; 
of November, the wind came round to the 
south-west and blew us off the shore beyond 
the Dogger Bank. On the 3rd and 5th we 
had very severe weather indeed, and were at 
this time not far from the coast of Norway, | 
apprehensive of a Jee shore. On the 6th of 
November the wind was fair and we were 
able tolay the ship on her course. On the 
7th it was against our going to England, but 
some of the northern ports were open to us, 
the navigation of which was well known to 
Captain Darcie, a naval otticer in the Orange 
service who commanded on the Texel Island, 
and who with his wife, an Irish lady of Cork, 
| Was @ passenger on board. Ax our allowance 
of water was reduced to a pint a day, we 
entertained serious thoughts of running into 
one of them. On the night of the 7th the 
wind was light yet favourable, but accom- 
panied with a heavy swell. On the 9th, in 
the middle of the day, it was imagined we 
were about half way between the Dutch and 
English coasts abreast of the Texel. In the 
evening it was thonght we were about seventy 
miles from Yarmouth. 

About three in the morning of the 10th of 
November the ship first struck, about six 
miles, we afterwards found, from the shore. 
I was wrapped in my greatcoat asleep on the 
tloor of the cabin, and awoke with the shock. 
The officer of the watch immediately came 
down, saying, ‘The ship is aground.” We 
were <n deck scarcely a moment when she 
struck a second time, twice beating her stern 
against the sand. I went immediately to 
the captain, and asked him if he had any 
orders to give, and that I would endeavour to 
get them carried into execution. He made | 
me no answer whatever. I then asked him 
if he knew where we were. He said on the 
Leman and Ower, a sandbank about thirty ; 
miles from Yarmouth. I pointed at this time 
to a long dark line on the horizon, and in- 
quired of him if it was not land. He answered 
me that we were far enough from any. A 
knowledge of our situation was now spread 
through the ship, and a dreadful confusion 
prevailed throughout the whole, while what 
heightened the general distress was the fact 
that we had a number of women and children 
on board. It is impossible for any language 
to describe the scene. The Dutchmen gave 
themselves entirely up, and trusted more to 
their prayers than to their exertions. Indeed, 
some of our British began to entertain the 
strange idea that Captain Martinius had be- 
trayed them, and was running them ashore 
merely to destroy them, and in the paroxysms 
of their despair they were going to throw 
him overboard. 

Lieutenant Hoggard, who had some know- 
ledge of sea affairs, took our men down to 
the pumps, and continued there until the sea | 
began to break over the ship. We had 
beaten over one sandbank, and the first per- 
son who perceived it was Lieutenant Hog- 
‘gard. ‘* We are afloat again,” he cried out ; 
“my boys, be steady, and obey orders.” I 
was at this time looking over the side of the 
ship, and observed a line of breakers, into 
which the vessel was drifting. 1 pointed 
them out to the captain. He said, oft is all 
over.” The ship was very soon in among | 
them. The mainmast now broke off about 
midway, and in its fall divided our long-boat. 
The gunner had repeatedly been called for, 
but no one could vive any account of him. 


» panions. 


Our guns were all drawn the evening before, 


and were not reloaded, so we could not fire 
any signal-guns of distress. I went down to 
the first lieutenant, Dikarie, with one of our 
own Grenadiers (who perished afterwards on 
the shore nearly in the same manner as Lieu- 
tenant Hogyard did), to break open the 
powder-room, 

The seas were breaking over the ship, and 
though I obtained some cartridges I could 
not use them. The water washed me from my 
hold and spoilt them. We had no guns on the 

uarter-deck ; I was forced to do all this in 
the waist of the ship, which is the nearest 
part to the water, and where the waves came 
over with the greatest violence. 

1 went below now in the hopes of finding 
one of the muskets and pouches which were 
hung up between decks, and fortunately suc- 
ceeded. I then placed myself in the long- 
boat and fired about twenty or thirty rounds. 

1 afterwards heard on inquiry that it was 
observed by some of the inhabitants of the 
island, 

While I was sitting here Lieutenants 
Hanson and Vischer caine up and talked of 
cutting away the boat. I told them it was of 
no service ; It was already cut by the main- 
mast. The small boat was stove in and over- 
turned full of people. ‘Two men, however, 
floated on her, though full of water, and were 
the first on shore. 

The mizen-mast now broke away near the 
top; the foremast went some time after close 
by the board, and destroyed a great number 
of people who were crowded on its shrouds. 

On my heaing of the vessel beginning to 
break up I went to the forecastle, where there 
were very few people. The forecastle was 
kept stationary by the anchors at the cat’s- 
head, and perhaps, from its form, got em- 
bedded in the sa Aid It was Ufterwards washed 
to within three hundred yards of the beach, 
and remained there, when I came away, con- 
fined by the anchors. 

I went to the forecastle and laid myself 
down flat to shelter myself from the seas, and 
was here a spectator of the fate of my com- 
i The masts were lying to leeward, 
entangled by their rigging and covered with 
people. With a dreadful crash I saw the 


: quarter-deck divide into three. The larboard 


piece first gave way, covered with people, and 
floated gradually off. It received a sudden 
check from the shrouds with which it was 
entangled and shook off the greater part of 
those on it as it was brought back close to the 
ship. The waves breaking over beat off the 
remainder. 

The captain and Lieutenant Hanson were 
standing just on the edge where the larboard 
piece divided, and when the next sea came 
it carried them away. The after part of the 
starboard next gave way. Out of all the 
yeople who were on it only ten were saved. 
What became of the other part of the quarter- 
deck I know not. I remained with a few 
others on the forecastle, but the ter part, — 
thinking themselves safer on the bowsprit,” 
got out on it, when shortly after the fore- 
castle, falling on its broadside, destroyed 
them, I was now, with only four or five 
others, adhering to the last portion of the 
vessel, which remained where she struck. At 
this time there was nothing to be seen but 
a great number of fragments and people 
floating to the leeward. f 

As the forecastle had turned over I found it 
impracticable to stay any longer in my present 
position. I took therefore advantage of a 
urge piece of the wreck that had given way 
near ie to get upon it, but this I found, tomy 
great dlisappointment, was entangled in the 
cordage. had just made up my mind to 
quit it when a sea carried me fromit. I swam 
now for a piece that was occupied by two 
Dutchmen. In the act of swimming I was 
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seized by the leg by a drowning man. _I for- 
tunately reached a piece of the wreck and 
held on. ‘The more I endeavoured to disen- 
gage myself from the drowning man_ the 
faster he grasped me. I therefore remained 
as quiet as possible till nature was exhausted, 
and I felt no more of him, but in this encoun- 
ter I received some severe bruises. 

On this piece was a ring-bolt which was 
occupied by the Dutch. I requested them tu 
let me pass my handkerchief through it, and 
by this means obtained a convenient holdfast. 
No sooner was this arrangement made than 
all three of us were threatened with imme- 
diate destruction. The foremast was floating 
alongside, and every sca we expected would 
bring iton us. Receiving a blow from it, I 
determined to get out of its way, and swain to 
another piece; but it was a fragment very 
inconveniently shaped. It frequently turned 
round and got me under it. 

I qnitted this unfriendly piece and hit on 
one that was large and convenient. I got on 
to it, but the difliculty was how to keep my- 
self there. My handkerchief was left with 
my two Dutch companions ;‘my left hand 
was disabled. It ix impossible to conceive 
the difliculty of keeping my position among 
the breakers. There was a very heavy sea 
on; it had not subsided after the late gales. 
I fortunately recollected my braces. With 
these I lashed myself on, fastening them 
through the seams of the wreck. Shortly 
afterwards it passed all the breakers and 
came into smooth water. Here I floated till 
the fragment grounded in about the depth of 
two feet of water. 

Quitting the wreek and resting myself on 
the sand, the thought that occurred to me was 
that I was on a sandbank which the tide had 
left dr The last conversation I had with 
Captain Martinius strengthened the idea. No 
one Avas in sight. All, I conceived, were 
buried in the waves, and my imagination 
suggested that in another tide I should par- 
take of the fate of my companions. My 
limbs were benumbed ; to recover circulation 
Iran on thesands. Feeling something under 
my feet I thought it to be seaweed, but the 
daylight increasing I found it to be rushes. 

now flattered myself I was in England, 
and as T advanced on the sands I perceived 
the track of a waggon. Following its direc- 
tion I came across my two Dutch companions 
(with whom I had shared the advantage of 
the riny-bolt) supported by three of the inha- 
bitants. I accosted them in English, and 
was surprised at the natives answering me in 
Dutch. From them I learned that I was in 
Ameland, not England. 

My helmet had been washed away, and one 
of the natives good-naturedly took his hat 
from his own head and put it on mine. They 
conducted us about two miles toaninn. On 
getting to the inn and entering the room I 
went to the window-seat as the first resting- 
place. Here I remained absorbed in a variety 
of ideas and recollections until my attention 
was called by the conversation of the soldiers 
recognising each other and inquiring who else 
was saved. Among these was my own ser- 
vant. On hearing of so few, one said, ‘' All 
our poor officers are gone.” “ And my master 
too,” said my servant. I rose up with the 
Dutch hat on and a greatcoat, and made 
myself known and shook hands with them. 
T told them I would remain with them and 
see them all safe in Eneland. 

From them [ learned that Lieut. Hoggard 
was, with about eight others, onthe mainmast. 
‘When it first struck the sand he perceived it, 
and shook hands with his companions and 
said, ‘‘ Thank God, my brave lads, you are 
once more in safety.” They waited about 
five minutes till they should be thrown far- 
ther up, when all except Lieutenant Hoggard 
quitted the wreck. Some of our regiment, 
perceivinis he did not follow them, waded 

hack and laid hold of him, but all their 
strength and persuasion could not force him 
away from the wreck. He was delirious and 
talked in a very incoherent manner. The 
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poor fellows who had befriended him began 
now to be exhausted and were obliged to 
take care of themselves. Indeed one of them, 
the moment he reached the shore, was seized 
in the same way and remained delirious all 
that day and part of the next. 

On the mast on which Lieutenant Hoggard 
was floated on shore a dog also got and 
reached the land. The dog formerly be- 
longed to Major James Mackenzie, but lat- 
terly always lived with a private of the name 
of Wingtield. The animal never would leave 
the beach, up and down which it used to 
walk howling, but when disturbed, or it was 
attempted to be caught, used to run among 
the sandhills. Every exertion that was 
made by the survivors to make him follow 
them or to catch him was ineffectual, and 
the dog remained there when we left the 
island. 

It is impossible for me to say with what 
kindness and humanity the inhabitants of 
Ameland received us. They had hoisted the 
orange flag, and all communication with the 
continent was cut off. They treated us, 
therefore, as friends,-and furnished us with 
clothes (for many of our men had stripped) 
and everything we wanted, and would not 
allow us to pay for any of our provisions, 

The president of the island came to us 
about ten o’clock in the morning and assured 
us that we should be taken every possible 
care of and sent back to the Helder. I had 
the bodies of Licutenants Maclean and Hog- 
gard, those of the only officers washed up, 
brought to the inn and cottins prepared fer 
them, and the president had them interred in 
his own  burying-ground in’ the village of 
Holm. My own disabled state deprived me 
of the satisfaction of attending them to the 
grave. About one hundred and fifty others 
were buried in a grave in a corner of the 
churchyard with as much decency as circum- 
stances would admit. 

With respect to the cause of our misfor- 
tunes I am incapable of forming an opinion. 
One day I remarked to Captain Martinius 
that they had no log-line on board. He said 
they sometimes carried one and sometimes 
did not, and that the Dutch could determine 
ef the 


assisted in revising the day's work. 
Vogel, the second lieutenant, appeared a 
very experienced seaman, and with Captain 
Darcie had been twenty years at sea. The 
Valke, though a ship thirty years old, as 
they informed me, in the severe weather of 
the 3rd and 5th made not much water. On 
the night of the 3rd a heavy sea passed over 
the quarter-deck and struck the crotchet 
guard, Captains Darcie and Martinius were 
on deck, and next morning they informed 
me of the great danger we had been in. 
Whenever the weather was severe they kept 
watch. We had ousselves great confidence 
in Captain Martinius, His behaviour was 
attentive, and never during the voyage did 
he make an improper use of liquor. My 
brother ofticers tnd myself had agreed to 
present him with a naval sword and epaulets 
as a token of his gentlemanly behaviour 
towards us. We came to this resolution 
when we were anticipating the pleasure of 
being in England next day. 

We were obliged to wait a week in the 
island to recover ourselves, Some of the 
men were in fevers. I hired a fishing-boat 
to take us to the Helder, and agreed witha 
Dutch surgeon to accompany us, as many of 
us stood in need of medical assistance. ‘The 
inhabitants conveyed us to the shore in 
waggons to embark us, and furnished us with 
1201 of beef for our use on the passage. 
Copies of the agreement drawn up by the 
president of the island I delivered to General 
Sir James Pullney at the Helder on our 
return. The islanders were well affected to 
the House of Orange, and there were not 
a hundred patriots in the island. There was 
only one gun mounted, as I was informed, in 


the place, and that was on the part opm: 
Schelling, near the spot where we we 
wrecked. 

When I took my leave of the presiden: 
thanked him for his humanity to mys¢ 
my men. He then requested me to repreex. 
to our Government how thankful the in 
habitants would be to have their fish 
boats protected. I feel myself obli 
H.R.H. the commander-in-chief for the it: 
gence he has been pleased to grant ne | 
eave of absence, and if upon the per 
the above narrative any questions may anv, 
1 will obey his commands as far as my te: 
lection will serve. 

The number of souls on board the Vis 
frigate : 


i 


Lost 23rd Regiment ... ... 262 
Women and children ... 3 
Dutch seamen... . 190 


Duteh wamen and children 12 
Captain Darcie and wife ... 


Only one officer 23rd Regiment 
English soldiers ... : 
Dutch seamen 


T have the honour to be, Sir, 


your most obedient servant, 


. * # 6 


“Portsmouth, 20th November, 17%. 


“* Dear Father,—I am happy to infonn* 
of my safe arrival here, which took place‘! 
morffing, I am last from the Texel i2:3 
Peller gun brig, and sailed from thence 
Sunday. I have had a charming }e'- 
very different from our first essay to sci 
old England. 2 

“In the Valke there were the Grenaii: 
and parties of nearly every other con 
except the light. During all the ti 4 
were beating about the North Sea we 
very terrible weather. When imagini 
selves close to Yarmouth about threee 
on the morning of the 10th Novemler. i! 
ship struck on the Island of Ameland. 4 
except nineteen of our regiment and my 
and of the Dutch seamen five, per? 
Twenty-five saved out of nearly five hun: 
men, women, and children on board. 1: 
no intimation reached you of the le 
ship in consequence of our not being lee 
of for so long a time. 

“T stuck by the forecastle till it w 
bled over on me. At this time every «' 
part of the vessel was broken in pieces, nh 
either sank or drifted away. I got on ame! 
piece of the wreck, which I found to |r: 
tanzled in the rigzing, and was washed i= 
that and several other pieces. At last | - 
on a good one and lashed myself on ani * 
floated on shore just at daylight. . 

“Twas the only person saved out ol! 
cabin. Lieutenants Hanson, Maclean. 5 
Hoggard perished. ’ 

«My left hand is not yet well, havir-: 
flesh and nails carried away from the | 
joints of the two first tingers, but the I 
are not hurt. My left knee was very © 
bruised. My left eye is still very weak! 
bloodshot with the difficulties I expen" 
in saving my life. I had a passage gi\<* 
in the Rossylite frigate, thirty-two guns. * 
accordingly met the few survivors on h« 
her, but afterwards went to pay the hir' 
vessel from Ameland, by which means !! 
my passage, and my party is gone tol 
mouth. 

«Excuse a tavern pen. Direct Lon!” 

“The hire of the fishing-boat, 130 2 
English money, £10 16s. Sd. 

“The surgeon, for his attendance 
men and vou down the Helder, 80 20! 
joe wee 


“5. HL © 
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HONEST HARRY. 


By Ascotr R. Hope, 


All 


Author of “ Bobby Bounce,” “‘ Miss Molly Mick Sack,” * etc., ete. 


Iam writing, however, of a school where | the cause of it, as every moment he seemed’ 


this reform was still somewhat incomplete, 
and where it might well happen that a boy 
had to choose between doing what he thought 
wrong and earning the opprobrium of a 
traitor to his fellows. One scene comes 
clearly back to me, in which Harry found 
himself.hard put to it on the horns of such a 
dilemma. 

It was a wet afternoon, and some of us had 


or so before the arrival of Mr. Greig, our 
mathematical master. Then to pass the 
time, what must Reece do, the wag of the 
class, but proceed to execute in chalk on the 
blackboard an absurd caricature of ‘Old 
Greig,” with his long nose, his spectacles, his 
bushy whiskers, all as large as life, and in 
fact a great deal larger. Reece was clever at 


| 


| made our way into the class-room ten minutes | 


this sort of thing, and with a few bold strokes , 


plimen 
boy des ; 
honourable epithet it was 


some faces, to be sure, which deceive us sur. : 
prisingly in this respect ; but when you came | 
to know Harry you soon found that the very | 
idea of deceit seemed foreign to his nature. | 
I shall never forget how 1 once proposed to : 
him to baek me up in one of those customary | 
fibs by which schoolboys, even though they 
may make a great point of their honour, 
sometimes think no shame to gain an hour | 
of idleness or to escape a stroke of punish- 
ment; and how at first he could hardly 
understand me, and how as soon as he saw 
what I would be at, he burst out in genuine { 
amazement, { 
“But you wouldn't have me tell a lie, 
about it!” 
That blunt. rebuke I took more to heart , 


than any of the stripes and scoldings which jt; 


fell to one’s share in those thoughtless days. | 
It is not too much to say that Harry’s un- 
conscious example raised the standard of 
truth among us all. He was a sort of fellow | 
to be a favourite with other boys, a race not 
sparing in theircontempt of cowardice, which | 
is at the bottom of most lying. Still there ! 
were occasions when Harry’s regard for: 
veracity became considered a somewhat in- 
convenient virtue. We had no mind to be 
righteous overmuch. ‘I give him joy that's 
awkward at a lie,” says the poet, but school- 
boys are sometimes tempted to reverse this | 
mnaxim. 

In the good old days of brutal discip- 
line and unsympathetic despotism, indeed, 
the tremblers under the rod seem to have | 
jndged anything fair which helped them to: 
cheat their tyrants, so long as they stood ; 
staunchly by the cause of their companions. 
But now that masters appeal more to the ! 
conscience and less to the skin, the pupils, I ; 
think, commonly come forward to meet 
them on the ground of mutual goodwill, In 
my recollection the code of schoolboy honour 
has changed greatly for the better, and I 
hope to see a day when every decent youngster ; 
will blush to pass off the smallest shade of | 
untruth, even upon those Samaritans who | 
have the ungrateful task of keeping his nose 
-o the mental grindstone. 


succeeded in so hitting off the master’s rather 
ludicrous features that there could be no 


This useful article not being immediately 
forthcoming, Reece was for making a dash 
at the blackboard with his sleeve, but too 
late to do more than smudge out one corner 
of that unlucky design. Mr. Greig already 


stood in the doorway, commanding with 
stentorian tones, 

“Seats this moment ! 
boys?” 

There was nothing for it but to scuttle off 
to our desks as he strode majestically up 
the room and took his place right before 


Do you hear me, 


that blackboard, with the portrait staring at | 


us from behind the back: of the original. 
As yet he had not cast his spectacles upon 
it; bat sooner or later he must turn round = 
and then! Reece began to think that for 
ones. his clever fingers had served him an ill 
trick, 

No sooner had the bustle of taking places 
subsided a little than a titter broke out and 
rolled along the desks like file-firing, which 
caused our master to proclaim silence in his 
sternest tones. He could not make out what 
was tickling us so much, why some boys 


Absorbed in ' 


| not help exploding. 


nudged their neighbours, why others stuffed | 


their handkerchiefs into their mouths and 
grew red in the face from the exertion to con- 
trol themselves becomingly, or why all eyes 
were turned in his direction. 

“Silence!” repeated he, thumping vehe- 


| mently with a pointer, and trying to overawe 


his gizeling flock by a solemn frown, which 
gave him a greater resemblance to the cari- 
cature than ever, so that half a dozen of us 
burst outright into a guflaw. Mr. Greig 
grew seriously angry. 

“If this foolery is not brought to an end 
at once I will keep in the whole class,” he 
cried. 


With such a threat hanging over us, we | v 
| him escape!” raged Mr. Greig. 


made a great effort at composing ourselves, 
casting down our restless eyes so as not to 
have them drawn to the blackboard. Still, 
from time to time our risibility was on the 
point of breaking out afresh, while we sat in 
an agony of suppressed excitement, awaiting 


> See Vol. VII. of the B.O.P. for these aketches. 


he moment when Mr. Greig should discover 


on the point of doing. He kept casting 
glances of puzzled suspicion in front of him, 
on each side, everywhere but in the right 
direction, and we could see him feeling his 
buttons and wiping his face with his hand- 
kerchief, as if to ake sure there was nothing 
wrong there to amuse us—perhaps a smut on 
his nose or a splash of mud on his shirtfront. 

Instead of going to work at once with a 
proposition of Euclid as usual, he began that 
day by examining us in the definitions, 
which of course prolonged our ordeal, for it 
kept him sitting in his desk with his back to 
the blackboard. Thus, presently he called 
me up and asked me to define a parallelo- 
gram. 

“A parallel—el—el,” I began, but fairly 
choked, and broke down in a helpless stutter. 

“ Look straight at me, sir! Don’t mumble 
as if it were a secret between you and the 
So I had to look up; then, as my eye once 
more fell on the caricature over Mr. Greig’s 
unconscious head, for the life of me I could 
My example set off 
others like a hair-trigger; and, in spite of 
our master’s wrathful displeasure, there was 
@ general roar, loud, long, aud the heartier 
from its having been pent up till now. A 
threatening prospect of all the tortures of the 
Inquisition could not have silenced us at that 
moment. Our merriment broke loose like an 


i-7 


| avalanche, gathering strength as it went; and 


as with noisy roosters at a poultry show, one 
fit of cackling and crowing had no sooner 
begun to spend itself than another was raixed. 
to provoke fresh inextinguishable outbursts 
on every hand. 

For a minute or two Mr. Greig’s voice was 
drowned in the din, as he sprang from his seat, 
and noticing how our eyes were all directed. 
one way, at length he turned round, saw 
what was on the blackboard, and started in 
astonishment and ruffled indignation. Reece 
afterwards asserted that he jumped two feet 
into the air; but Reece could hardly have 
been a calm observer at this point: If he 
had any doubt as to who was the subject of 
the picture, our redoubled laughter must 
have told him the truth. 

Now if I had been Mr. Greig, I think T 
should have passed over the matter yood- 
humouredly, pretended not to recognixe the 
caricature, at all events wiped it off and said 
no more about it. But it I had been Mr. 
Greig, indeed, I might also have failed for 
self-possession to take such a sensible view. 
There could be no mistake about his having 
thoroughly lost his temper; and our mirth 
soon sobered down when we saw how angry 
he was. Redas a turkey cock and bellowing 
like a bull, he stormed over the insult which, 
he declared, had been purposely offered him, 
and_ denounced dreadful vengeance on the 


j head of the audacious artist. 


: ter. 


“Stand up, the boy who did it! Let him 
confess this moment, or it will be the worse 
for him in the end!” he thundered, and 
seemed ready to make an onslaught forth- 
with on the revealed culprit. 

Nobody, however, responded to this invita- 
tion. Some of us looked slily at Reece, but 
he never moved, being effectually cowed by 
the storm his ill'timed handiwork had called 
forth, ~ ki 

“Tam detecmined to know—I will not let 
“ Every boy 
here must answer me, one by one ; and if you 
persist in refusing to confess, I will put the 
whole matter into the hands of the head mas- 
Do you know anything about this?” 
he said, addressing himself to the boy nearest 
him. 


Taking a mean advantage. 
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“No, sir,” was the sniggering answer—a 
truthful one, for this fellow had come into 
the room after the master. 

“And you?” He turned next to Reece, 
and those of us in the secret were all ears to 
hear what he would say. 

“Perhaps it may have been one of Mr. 
Wilson’s boys, sir,” said Reece, trying to look 
unconcerned. Mr. Wilson’s class was the ; 
one which had occupied the room last before 


us. ; 

We were a little astonished at his coolness. I 
have known indignant exclamations of “Oh!” 
uttered when an unpopular fellow gave such 
a shuffling reply ; but schoolboy morality is, | 
I fear, much a matter of moods and circum. | 
stances, and this time we all held our tongues. 
I, for one, was prepared to back Reece up in 
not betraying him. We held indeed that the 
master had no business to put such sweeping 

uestions, as Mr. Greig would hardly have 

one if he had not been in such a rage: 

‘Don’t try to put the blame on Mr. Wil- 
son's boys.. You must know, and you must 
tell me. Stand up, next boy!” 

It was Harry whose turn now came to be 
interrogated, sorely at a loss when the 
master peremptorily demanded of him, “Do 
you know who did this?” Harry knew 
very well; he had langhed among the rest 
at Reece’s work, and had been scarcely able 
to keep his countenance ever. since Mr. ! 
Greig came into the room. Now he stood | 
dumb and confused, wanting even presence 
of mind to take refuge in the conventional : 
“TI would rather not say, sir,” yet un-/ 
willing to get out of it by telling a distinct 
lie. His distress was evident, and the master ; 
misinterpreted that awkward silence of his ; 
indeed, it was so unusual to see Harry with 
downcast eyes and flushed cheeks that Mr. 
Greig might well be not alone in jumping to | 
a false conclusion. 

“Fam glad to find you at least ashamed | 
of yourself,” he cried, passionately, and made j 


astep forwards as if to strike the boy ; but | 
he only dragged him on to the floor, made him 


take the duster and wipe out the obnoxious 
caricature. Then, putting a check on his 
feelings, he said, coldly, 

“Very well ”—his favourite phrase when | 
things were very i/— you will speak to me 
about this after school. Not another word 
for the present.” 

We were all concerned for Harry, whether | 
or no we knew how the case really stood. | 
Those who did looked curiously at Reece, 
but he made no sign. I little envied his 
feelings during the rest of the lesson hour, 
which must have seemed a very Jong one to; 
him. When it was over, and wo had to! 
leave Harry alone with the offended peda. | 
gogue, the rest of us hung about the door, | 
eager to know what would happen to him. : 
Of one thing we were sure—that he would | 
not ‘‘tell,” even though then he might have | 
to take the punishment himself. | 

But of course it was not allowed to come ts 
that. Moved by fear of public opinion, if | 
not by his own conscience, it behoved Reece 
to confess before more mischief befell. Hav- 
ing taken hurried counsel with one or two | 
friends, he returned into the class-room .to 
xet over this uncomfortable business in pri- 
vate. After all, he came through with it 
better than would be expected. Mr. Greig | 
was one of those people who fly out into a 
passion very readily, then all the sooner | 
become placable again. Either because he 
felt ashamed of his fit of temper, or because | 


he was so pleased with Harry’s scrupulous 
sense of honour, he let Reece off with a lec- 
ture for the caricature and all. Nor did his 
clemency turn out ill, for I believe that was 
the last time in our class any boy told the 
master a lie without taking shame to himself. 

Soon afterwards we had a dispute with 
this same Mr. Greig about a lesson which, by 
heedlessness, no doubt, he had given out 
shorter than our usual tale of work. He 
would have it at first that we were all in 
league to deceive him; he was always in- 
clined to be so suspicious with or without 
reason. But this time, before going on to 
storm in his frequent fashion, he called up 
Harry, and asked him if it were as the rest of 
us asserted abcut the lesson. 

‘Then if you tell me so, that is enough,” 
said Mr, Greig; ‘‘I must have made a inis- 
take. I know I can take your word for it "— 
a compliment which Harry certainly de- 
served, but he blushed and looked very un- 
comfortable under it. He did not like to be 
praised for what seemed to him quite a matter 
of course. 

There was another scruple in which Harry 
set us a good example—he never would use 
cribs, as some of us were lazy enough to do. 
He considered himself on honour not to get 
up his lessons in this slovenly manner, and 
his way of looking at the question so far 
commended itself to me for one, that in order 


to keep myself out of terptation I gave up to 
our master a prose translation of Virgil with 


which I had provided myself and asked him 
to lock it away so long as we should be “in” 
that book. I fear I must have wanted to 
make a parade of my brand-new honesty. 

“You are a great deal too straitlaced,” was ' 
Reece's opinion. “© What is a crib, after all, | 
but continuous notes? and why shouldn't I 
use it as well as a dictionary?” 

“That's all bosh!” said Harry, in his | 
downright way. ‘‘ You know very well you ' 
wouldn’t like to be caught at it.” : 
«Ah, but I shall take care not to be caught 
it!” laughed Reece. H 
He did not laugh a few days later, though, 
when our class was put on its p’s and q’s 
to find the strict head master come to take its 
Xenophon himself, as he would do every now 
and again in all parts of the school. Keece, 
as usual, had given very little care to pre- 
paring the lesson, so he congratulated himself 
on having his crib about him, which he 
brought out on the sly, and had just time to 
learn the English off by heart, after a fashion, 
before we were called up. Presently who 
should be put on but Reece, then we were all 
amazed at the ready style in which he; 
plunged into the task of construing. But 
soon the top boys began to stare and smile, 
for they perceived what all of us did not— 
that he had gone on at the wrong place! i 

I saw a cut the otherday in a German 
comic paper where an obsequious tutor is 
represented as stanling before a ¢oung prince 
who sits Jolling in an easy-chair with his lezs 
stretched out hy the fire. “ Will your high- 
ness graciously give the date of the first 
ernsade?” asks the instructor, with respect- 
ful mien. ‘‘ 1520,” yawns the exalted pupil. 
“The number, y Serene Transparency, 
is excellent in itself, but does not serve the 
present purpose,” answers the courtly tutor, 
or to that effect. So it was with Reece’s 
translating of Xenophon. 
which he stood spinning off by rote, belonged 
by rights to the Greek sentence after that he 


at 


| 


The English, | 


The Doctor said nothing, looking unutter- 
able things all the same, but let Reece go on 
swimmingly for a few lines, till the boy him- 
self grew suspicious of the boding silence 
that received his tluent delivery. He faltered, 
stole an uneasy glance at the master’s face, 
saw us grinning, and turned very red. 

“Stop behind,” said the Doctor, in his 
driest voice. He was a inan of few words, 
who never demeaned himself by getting into- 
a passion like Mr. Greig; but well we knew 
how far more pregnant with direful conse- 
quences was his Taconic displeasure ; and 
well might Reece shrink and cower down on 
his seat in sore dismay. His interview with 
the Doctor would be no laughing matter. 

You are not to understand that because 
Harry would not crib his lessons he was one 
of those smart fellows to whom Latin and 
Greek seem to come almost as easy as eating 
apples or reading stories. On the contrary, 
like many other hearty boys, he hated lesson- 
books, and deserved all the more credit for 
tackling to them manfully as a disagreeable 
duty. le had one powerful stimulus urging 
him to work. His heart was set on going to 
a great public school at which his father 
before him had been educated. But unfor- 
tunately for this ambition, whereas in his 
father’s time a public school boy could be 
almost as idle and ignorant as he pleased, so 
long as he did not much mind getting flogged 
now and then, our Harry was born into the 
days when examinations began to cast their 
sobering shade over the spirits of British 
youth. An entrance examination had re- 
cently been established at this school, not 
indeed a very severe one as yet, but such an 
ordeal as Harry feared might shut on him 
the gates of his scholastic paradise, of which 
I will only say that it is neither Eton nor 
Harrow, but a venerable foundation that 
boasts itself inferior to neither of these. 

He worked his best in our class, and in due 
time presented himself for the test, with but 
little hope of success, as cleverer schoolfellows 
had already failed in the same attempt. 
Rather to our surprise, then, we heard that. 
Harry had passed muster after all; and 
henceforth we saw no more of him except in 
the holidays. 

It was years later that by chance I came to 
know how he had been judged worthy of this 
honour. The examination, it seems, was nota 
very formal one. The head master of—there ! 
I was just guing to let a secret slip—merely 
asked him a few questions to see what he 
was fit for. After humming and hawing over 
Harry’s imperfect grammar, he gave him to 
translate an easy passage of Latin, which he 
was supposed not to have read before. And 
as soon as Harry saw it, says he, 

“*T ought to tell you, sir, that I read that 
bit only last week at the school where I have 
been.” 

“Why do you tell me so?” asked the 
head master. 

“ Because you called it an unseen passage, 
and--and I thought it wouldn't be quite 
fair.” 

“Come!” said the great man, ‘I can see 
you will do for us, even though your irregular 
verbs are a little shaky.” 

So, without further question, Harry was 
admitted to this exclusive society of future 
; bishops and judges and cabinet ministers 
and so forth; and if any of us had been 
‘inclined to sneer at him as too nice in his 
notions of truthfulness, for once, at all events, 


had read glibly over to begin with. 


honesty proved the best policy. 


MODEL YACHTING IN 1886 AND 1887, 


NCHESTER began bu 
May, and Daisy 
the best of the 10-tonners. 


inet 


he next time 


PART IIL. 


ness on the Ist of | the boats met Daisy was knocked out of the | again came to the front. 
wroved herself | running by Walkyrie, and the winner turned 


up in Starof the Sea. Later in the year Daisy 


In July a handiea) 
was tried with a limit of 82 seconds, which 
had the curious result of bringing together 
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in the final the scratch boat, the middle boat, 
and the limit boat. ‘The owner of the 63-ton 
Saucebox, with his lengthy start, must have 
had an exciting time of it as the 3l-ton Lady 
of the Lake came closing up from scratch ; 
however, he got home safe—by six inches ! 
The Model Yacht Sailing Association, find- 
ing the Round Pond drained away from 
them, bore away their boats to Dagenham, 
an the north bank of the Thames, where the: 
found a sheet of water “with its surface free 
to the winds,” two miles long and_ eighty 
yards wide, which might possibly be had for 
a consideration by one of the East End clubs. 
An enjoyable day was spent and two matches 
were sailed through, the winners being 
Frolic and Brilliant. | 
there had been some close 
ton Pond, in which P: 
Snowdrop were prominent, 


che, Vega, and 


The Newsham Club revised their rules so . 


as to go in entirely for tonnage measurement 
on Y.K.A. principles. Their best match was 
in June, when Panlina, Adelina, and Mr. 
Gattikin’s Fairy Queen took the leading 
places. 

Port Glasgow was busy about a new boat- 
house, and organisation generally, but the 
races were as well fought as usual, the big 
schooners making a brave show. The annual 
regatta brought seven starters to the post for 
the 40-ton race, which fell to the cutter 
Mary ; six for the 20-ton race, which fell to 
Quickstep ; five for the 10-ton race, which fell 
toa schooner, May ; and five for the 5-ton 


tlier in the year ! 
ling on Kensing- j 


! race, which fell to Je:sie. Several of the 
! Greenock boats took part in this regatta, as 
| a return for the visit paid by the Port Glas- 
gows to their annual festival. 
\ The chief event of the Portsmouth season 
was the changing of the club course to 
Crancswater, the new lake at Southsea. 
Across the water, Ryde, on the Canoe Lake, 
suffered from want of wind, though several 
matches were pulled through. The chief 
i event of the Serpentine year we have already 
| alluded to. Another important matter was 
: settled when the old style of sailing in heats 
! was abolished, and the Clapham em of 
racing all the boats for two hours adopted. 
The honours of the year fell to Quickstep, 
match after match falling to her, thanks to 
the peculiarly intelligent way in which she 
suits herself to every puff that comes, During 
the year two matches were brought off against 
the Victoria Club, resulting in each case, as 
usual, in the victory of the tonnage boats, 
Quickstep heating Glance, and Muriel beat- 
ing Mosquito to the tune of twenty points to 
eight. ‘The Muriel and Mosquito mateh was 
sailed in a good wind and under every con- 
; dition for a fair test of merit, and both close- 
; hauled and free the Y.R.A. beat the 
lengther. 
| The Ulster Club joined the tonnage stream 
| by introducing Y.R.A. measurement from 5 
; to 30 tons; but the members in their new 
boats seem to be going somewhat to the 
‘extreme. This is certainly unwise. As a 
| means of bringing boats together the Y.R.A. 


| 


has no equal, but when advantage is taken 
of it to produce « mere plank on edge the 
result is a failure. A model must have a 
certain amount of beam, and a model modem 
racing machine will never be sailed to success 
until a model modern racing skipper is dis. 
: covered to live on board and manage her. 

The clubs are beginning to ask what they 
shall do when the Y.R.A. alters its syatent, 
The answer is easy. If the sail area rule is 
: adopted, all that will be necessary will be to 
alter the nomenclature, for in the generality 
of models the threes will become fives, tle 
fives sevens, and the sevens tens, And in 
conclusion we may point out a rock aheat 
for model yachtsmen which the club officials 
do not seem to see. The boats are getting 
too big. As much knowledge and amuse. 
ment can be got out of a 5-tonner or a 
10-tonner as out or a 20 or a 30; and by 
encouraging the large boats the small are 
being crowded out. 

If the sport is to be a success it must he 
adapted to all ages and all purses. With the 
seagoing yachtsinen complaining that it re 
| quires a millionaire to own a racer, the pond- 
" going yachtsmen should check the growth of 
‘a condition of things which will have just the 
; same effect on them. It is froin a feeling of 
this sort that many are asking if the clal- 
lenge trophy would not get along faster were 
it to be split up into annual prizes for tens 
and sevens nad fives, in which all the mem- 
bers of the clubs can take an interest. 

(THE END.) 


THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


‘ue handsome heraldic plate presented 
with this month’s part gives the arms of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges in all 
their splendour of or and argent and gules, 
and what not. Oxford leads the way, and 


may as well lead the way in our notes. The 
oldest College at Oxford is University. 


The date given on the plate is 872, that being 
the year in which it is said to have owed its 
origin to King Alfred. The millenary of this 
event was celebrated fifteen years ago: but 
it is now generally agreed to date the founda- 
tion of the College from 1249, when it received 
its first endowment from William of Durham. 
Its present buildings, however, are of nothing 
like that age, they having been built in 
1634. 

Peterhouse, the oldest of the Cambridge 
‘Colleges, is seventeen years younger than | 
William of Durham’s endowment, so that 
there can be no question as to the seniority 
of the senior colleges. Let there, however, 
be no confusion between ihe colleges and the 
Universities, for there is no doubt. whatever 
that the Universities are as old as they 
claim to be, and existed as seats of learning 
long before the riae of the colleges. Roughly 
speaking, the college teaches, the University 
examines and grants degrees ; but the Uni- 
versity, by its professors, museums, and 
libraries, gives instruction, so that the line 
cannot be drawn exactly. The University 
dwells in no particular building, its powers 
extend over a certain territory in which the 
colleges are placed, and over all within its 
limits it exercixes control. It matters not, 
therefore, whether students dwell in lodgings, 
collezes, or hostels, or even in the fields, as 
it is quite possible they used to do in those 
days before the Conquest when they flocked 
in crowds to listen to the great teachers of 
their time. It need hardly be said that 
University College, Oxford, is not the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; it is but one of many 
colleges. The arms of the University are 
well known on the title-pages of our Bibles, 
if not elxewhere—the three crowns and an 
open book with the motto reading bookwise, 


[See the Coloured Plate of Monthly Part.) 


"Dominus iluminatio mca. The arms of* 


| University College are the golden cross and 
: martlets that take us back to the old English 
| kings. 

| And now Ict us get into alphabetical order. 


, All Souls tells the period of its birth in its | 


iname. It was founded by Archbishop 
'Chichele in the days of that long struggle 
| when it was held to be the duty of every man 
; to pray for the souls of all who fell in the 
; French wars. When its foundations were 
i being dug tradition tells how “a swapping 
mallard” flew out of one of the drains that 
were cut into, and hence the mallard now 
fizuring as the college crest, and the feast on 
Gaudy Day with the song and chorus. 

Of Balliol and its founders, Sir John of 
Barnard Castle and the Lady Devoryilla of j 
Sweetheart Abbey, we have already had ; 
something to sa: It is old and it is 
new ; no part of it is older than 1430, and its 
south front and tower and chapel have all 
arisen during the last thirty years. In Broa’ 


nose College none can tell. Some say the 
nose is a rebus on the name, others that 
; the name came from the nose, some that the 
name is simply ‘‘ Brasenhas,” King Alfred's 
“brewhouse,” which stood on the site of the 
present college. Its students are, however, 
i proud of its nose, and even place it on the 
bow of their racing boats. 

Christ Church is the largest of the Oxforl 
colleges; within its precincts is the cathedral, 
which is the college chapel, and which ix 
built on the site of the old convent foundei 
by St. Frideswide, who died in 740. In 
the bell tower over the chief entrance 
the college is Great Tom of Oxford, which 
| originally came from Oseney, whence the 
j see was removed in 1546. Tom has been 
often re-cast; he now weighs seven tons 
twelve ewt., and every night at five minute: 
past nine he gives the signal for closing the 
gates by a hundred and one strokes, one ior 
each of the original number of students. 
The founder of Christ Church was Cardinal 


Street, opposite its master’s lodgings, aro! Wolsey, whence the cardinal’s hat whici 
four small stones in the shape of a cross, said | forms its badge ; but when he fell the king 
to mark the site where Cranmer, Ridley, and | seized it, and for some years held its foun- 
Latimer were burnt; and the Martyrs’ | dation in abeyance. Its quadrangle, “Tom 


Memerial is close by. 

Braxenose, with the knocker brought from 
Stamford after the University had migrated 
thither in 1334, is opposite the Radelfife 
Library, the dome of which is a familiar 
object in all views of the city. There is no 
finer group of buildings in England than the 
Oxford Colleges seen trom the Hinksey Hills, 
or any of the points of vantage in the country 


; amid trees and masonry, and so devised as 


i 

| 

lround. Such an assemblage of towers and | 
spires and domes and pinnacles rising from | 

i 

i 


| Quad,” is the finest in Oxford, its entrance 
| stairease ix famous for its splendid fan root. 
! and its hall is said to be the finest refectory 
‘in the world. Christ Church, known in 
| University parlance as ‘The House,” was 
| once the most aristocratic of colleges. 

, Corpus Christ: College, on the other side 
! of the cathedral, was founded by Richart 
| Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and in its arm: 
are the pelican and the owls, commemorati 
him and his friend Bishop Oldham, Exeter. 
; known for two hundred years as Stapledon 


to add to cach other’s beauty and form a, Hall, after Walter de Stapledon, the Lord 
| pleasing picture perfect in all its parts, no | High Treasurer, who founded it, has been 
} other city can boast. Oxford is not a large ; rebuilt within recent times. It is at Exeter 
place, even the world-famous High Street is | that the fig-tree is pointed out—‘ Dr. Ken- 
not much over half a mile long, and hence it ; nicott’s fig-tree,” as it was Inbelled until the 
jean be viewed as a whole froma moderate | undergraduate came by who ate all the fiz 
distance, and its buildings are recognisable | but one, and altered the label into «A fig fer 
without effort. What is the meaning of the | Dr. Kennicott.” And in the finely-reofed 
immense brazen nose over the door of Brase- | hall is a portrait of Dr. Prideaux, who nee 
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‘om ascullion in the college kitchen to be 
ishop of Worcester, rector of his college, 
ud Regius Professor of Divinity. 
llerttord College has had a very chequered 
isory. It began as Hart Hall, in 1273; in 
‘40 It beeame Hertford College, and then 
ent alinost entirely to the bad, until, thanks 
Mr. T. C. Baring, it took a new lease of 
e on another foundation. Jesus College is 
¢ Welshmen’s college, founded by Dr. 
ugh Price and Queen Elizabeth, but its 
nts are not necessarily natives of the 
ncipality. Even at the outset Jesus had 
large proportion, if not a majority, of 
ishmen among its fellows and scholars. 
sible is @ new college, founded in memory 
the author of ‘‘The Christian Year,” ‘not 
le in any invidious sense a poor man’s 
lege, though it will be possible to live 
ere on a smaller income than elsewhere.” 
: if to make up for this its architecture 
more gorgeous than that of any of the 
leges, though fortunately the highly- 
oured bricks and tiles are gradually toning 
wn, In the hall of Keble College is 
‘man Hunt's famous picture, ‘The Light 
the World.” Keble is the most northerly 
the colleges, and is opposite the new 
iseum, which is alone worth a journey to 
ford to see for its admirable arrange- 
nt_of the laboratories and class-rooms 
viffing the collections. Lincoln College 
next to Exeter, and was founded by 
hop Richard Flemmynge, to oppose the 
trines of Wycliffe, in which it met with 
moderate success. One of the distin- 
shed fellows of Lincoln was John Wesley. 
2 mitre in the coat-of-arms is its badge, 
the cardinal’s hat is the badge of Christ 
arch, 
lagdalen Tower is so well known that it 
tht almost serve as the badge of Oxford. 
aated at the end of the bridge over which 
road from London enters the city, it is the 
of the college buildings to be seen closely, 
both from far and near it is indeed beauti- 
From its top, at five o’clock on May Day 
ning, there comes the faint chant of the 
sters to usher in the spring. Where the 
now stands there used to be a hos- 
, dedicated to the Baptist, at which the 
Tims used to rest on their way to the 
ne of St. Frideswide, where now stands 
cathedral. It was built by William 
en, better known as William of Wayn- 
but the tower was not finished building 
035. Its wall has a noteworthy saying 
rding it. _‘‘ What is that wall?” asked 
Duke of Wellington as he drove over the 
ze on his way to be mado Chancellor of 
University. “That,” said Mr. Croker, 
the wall James the Second ran his head 
” And that monarch’s dealings with 
Magdalen fellows were certainly not the 
important of the causes of the Revolu- 
Magdalen is pronounced ‘‘ Maudlen ;” 
imbridge the same word is pronounced 
he same way, and the pronunciation 
ere accounted for as being an implied 
linent to the founder, Lord Audley. 
f Magdalen is pronounced in the Scotch 
mtinental way, the steps to ‘‘ Maudlen ” 
wrclear enough without having recourse 
‘al burlesq ues. 
rton College was founded by Walter de 
on, and came to Oxford from Merton in 
y, where it was first established. It has 
est library in England, it having been 
in 1349, andit still has examples of the 
n which the books were chained to the 
:, and has the old oak screen, the 
and tables and tiled floor. 
w College is the home of the Wyke- 
sts, and was founded by William of 
sham in 1380. Like Merton, it was in- 
a for secular priests, and not for monks, 
he then existing colleges. In our articles 
inchester we have said so much about 
inder that we need say no more where 
isxo limited. New Inn Hall yroes back 
vkeham’s time, when its site was known 
itleck’s Inns ; its foundation is, however, 


generally taken as occurring in the days of 
Charles 1., when it became the centre of 
Oxford Calvinism. On the breaking out of 
the Civil War its students all fied, and 
Charles used it as a mint, it being so handy 
for melting down the college plate! During 
the present century it has been restored to 
its old purposes and rebuilt. 

The Sui dings of Oriel are none of them 
older than the seventeenth century, and yet 
they look quite the aye of their founder, 
Adam de Brome. The arms of England 
within the white border record the part taken 
in the foundation by Edward 1. Pembroke 
is a seventeenth-century college, In it Dr. 
Johnson began his University life as a ser- 
vitor, and his portrait hangs in the Senior 
Common Room. Queen’s College is next to 
Magdalen, and opposite University. It was 
founded by the chaplain to Queen Philippa, 
Robert de Eglestield, in whose memory a 
needle and thread (aiguille ct fil) is_pre- 
sented to each fellow every New Year’s Day, 
with the words, ‘‘ Take this and be thrifty.” 
It is at Queen’s College that the boar’s-head 
procession takes place on Christmas Day. 
Under the same government as Queen’s there 
will soon come St. Edmund Hall, which has 
long been its property. 

St. John claims Archbishop Chichele 
among its founders, but dates its existing 
foundation from Sir Thomas White in 1555. 
Its best-known pupil is perhaps Archbishop 
Laud, whose body ies under the altar, whose 
skull-cap in which he was beheaded is in the 
library, and whose crozier was found built up 
in one of the college walls. It is worth while 
noting that one of the articles of Laud’s im- 
peachment was ‘‘the papistical ornamenta- 
tion ” of St. Mary’s Porch in the High Street, 
which he is said to have designed. Of St. 
Mary's Church, the old parsonage house is 
now St. Mary Hall, it having been given 
by Edward 11. to Oriel when he helped to 
found that college. Its separate existence 
will cease with the death or resignation of 
the present principal, and it will be united 
with Oriel. Its arms, as shown, are the 
Madonna, but its badge is the fleur-de-lys. 
Trinity was the first post-reformation college, 
and was the first founded by alayman. Many 
of the colleges rose on an old site or grew out 
of an old foundation, and Trinity was one 
of them, there having been an earlier found- 
ing by the Priors of Durham at the end of 
the thirteenth century. Opposite its gardens 
is Wadham College, founded by Dame 
Dorothy Wadham in memory of her hus- 
band. Her builders chose the best of stones, 
and the old Gothic edifice is in as good pre- 
servation as any in Oxford. One of the lights 
of Wadham was Dr. Wilkins, the frequent 
meeting of whose friends at his rooms led to 
the formation of the Royal Society.. Wor- 
cester is the nearest college to the railway 
station, and is at the west end of the city. 
It began—or rather entered on one of its 

»s—in 1283, when it was a place of study 
for Benedictines, In 1714 it was re-founded 
by Sir Thomas Cookes, whence the red hand 
in its shield. It is famous for its chapel and 
its gardens. With Worcester we end the list 
of Oxford colleges and halls. 

There is no general view of Cambridge like 
that of Oxford, and no great thoroughfare 
like the High Street. The colleges are more 
hidden away, and are best seen from the river. 
The view of the Oxford backs from Christ 
Church meadow is exceptionally fine; but 
the backs of the Cambridge Colleges make 
an even better picture. In alphabetical order 
Cains comes first. It was founded as Gonville 
Hall on another site, but in 1557 John Kaye, 
the court doctor to Philip and Mary, obtained 
permission to enlarge the foundation and give 
the new establishment the name of Gonville 
and Caius College, by which it is now officially 
known. In conversation it is always spoken of 
as Kaye's, or rather Key's, the Latinising 
of the learned doctor's uame_ being disre- 
garded. Cavendish College is a new one 
away out of the town, and on the other side 


of the railway to all the rest. Its students 
are younger than ordinary undergraduates, 
and come to Cambridge to work so as to pass 
through the different academical stages with 
economy of time and means. Christ’s College 
was originally founded under the name of 
God’s House. After about seventy years of 
a somewhat precarious existence it was taken 
in hand and refounded under its present 1 
by Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry vil, 
the “Lady Margaret” dear to Cambridge 
memory. The royal arms within the border 
mark the Tudor date of the new foundation. 


{ Clare is the oldest college but one, and ex- 


teriorly is the finest college in Cambridge. 
It was founded by Elizabeth, the daugliter of 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford, and hence its name. Corpus 
Christi, known generally by its first name 
only, is a foundation established by two 
guilds—one of them bearing the present name 
of the college, the other that of the Virgin— 
which coalesced in the reign of Edward m1. 
and built some of the old buildings still to be 
seen in the inner court. The old Corpus 
guild attended service at St. Benedict, the 
oldest church in Cambridge, and the old en- 
trance used to lead into the churchyard, 
whence the college at one time was known as 
St. Bene’t. Downing isa sort of monument of 
triumphant litigation, its foundation having 
been provided for by Sir George Downing in 
the early part of last century in the event of 
certain relations dying ina certain order, and 
the provisions of the will having to be de- 
fended against the heirs-at-law. Emmanuel 
was really originated by the Dominicans in 
1240, but Sir Walter Mildmay refounded it 
after the dissolution of the monasteries, and. 
to him the credit is usually given. As Em- 
manuel College rose on the ruins of a monas- 
tery, Jesus College rose on the ruins of a 
nunnery, that of St. Rhadegund, established 
by Malcolm tv. of Scotland in 1133. The 
nuns of St. Rhadegund’s gradually dwindled 
down to two, one ot them being achild; and 
then Bishop Alcock obtained permission to 


_clear then out and found the present college. 


Hewas his own architect and much ef his work 
remains. The old conventual church he cut 
down into the college chapel, which is one of 
the best in the town. 

King's College Chapel is the gem of Cam- 
bridge architecture. ‘The king from whom 
it took its name was Henry VI., who founded 
it in connection with Eton. One curious 
privilege the members of King's possess, 
they are free from the jurisdiction of the 
University authorities so long as they keep 
within their college walls. Maydalene—note 
that the Cambridge college has a tinal e— 
sprang from the foundation of Monk's Hostel 
by the Abbot of Croyland, in 1428, but owes 
its present form to Thomas Lord Audley, in 
the hands of whose representatives the ap- 
pointment of its master still resta. 

Pembroke was founded by Lady Mary de 
St. Paul, ‘maid, wife, and widow in one 
day,” whose husband, Aymer de Valence, 
was killed on his wedding-day at a tourna- 
ment held in his honour. Its chapel was 
built by Sir Christopher Wren at the cost of 
his uncle, the bishop, who gave it as a thank- 
offering for getting out of the Tower after 
being kept there eighteen years. Queen’s 
College is the college of two queens not 
often found helping in the same work. In 
imitation of herhusband’s founding of King’s 
College, Margaret of Anjou founded Queens’, 
but the’ first rincipal, one Andrew Doket, 
when the tide turned, proved dexterous 
enough to secure the patrons eof Elizabeth 
Woodville, and, shit ting the apostrophe, 
Queen’s became Queens’. In Queens’ is 
Erasmus Court, where the worthy Dutchman 
lived when he came to Cambridge to intro- 
duce the new study of Greek. Imagine 
Oxford or Cambridge, and Greek unknown ! 

St. Catharine’s College bears St. Catherine’s 
wheel on its shield, and was founded, we 
read, in honour of St. Katharine. St. Johns 
was a hospital for the sick poor, in charge 
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of Augustinian friars until it was dissolved 
and refounded by Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
who gave it large estates, which Henry vill. 
exchanged for very much smaller ones. Its 
chapel is one of the best modern churches 
in England; and the old Tudor work re- 
maining in the front court and elsewhere is 
remarkably fine. There is only one colleve 
in Cambridge larger and wealthier than St. 
John’s. 

The oldest college in the University is 
St. Peter's, or Peterhouse, as it is generally 
called, founded by Huyo de Balsham, sub- 
prior of Ely, who tried to introduce secular 
students among the monks of the old hospital 
of St. John. The attempt failed, and De 
Balsham founded his hotels, and endowed ! 
them with the income of St. Peter's Church. | 
From the church the college took its name. 
When it fell down in 1350 the church of Little 
St. Mary was built, and in 1632 the present 
chapel was opened, being the. first the stu- 
dents of Peterhouse had built specially for 
them. It was at Peterhouse that the poet 
Cray resided. He was a very nervous man, 
and kept a fire-escape always ready .in his 
rvom. One night some of the students put 
a tub of water under his window and then 
shouted “Fire!” The poet arose, threw out 
his fire-escape, and with nothing on but his, 
nightshirt, descended hurriedly into the 
water ! 

Selwyn is a new foundation in honour of | 
the great Bishop of New Zealand, its aim 
being to provide persons willing to live econo- 
mically with a college wherein sober living 
and high culture of the mind may be com 
bined with Christian training. Sidney Su 
sex was Oliver Cromwell's college, and pos- 
sesses his best portrait. ; It, was also the ‘col- 
lege of worthy old Thomas Fuller. It was 
founded on the site of a Greyfriars monastery 
suppressed at the Dissolution; the Sidney 
being the Lady Frances, aunt of Sir Philip, 
who inarried the third Earl of Sussex, whence | 
the full title of “‘ The College of Lady Frances 
Sidney Sussex.” ‘ 

Trinity Hall comes next. Like Merton at 
Oxford, it has its old library still remaining 
with the original reading-desks, benches, and 
chains for the books. It keeps to its old 
name of Hall to avoid confusion. with the, 
chief of the Cambridge colleges, which comes 
last on our list. Trinity is the largest college 
at either Oxford or Cambridge or indeed in 

Europe, and it is probably the wealthiest. 

King’s Hall and Michael House, which have 

their shields on our plate, were amalgamated 

with it. It owes its existence to Henry the 

Eighth, and its prosperity to his daughter 

Mary, who added greatly to its endowment 
Its gateway, its great court, its lofty Gothic 
hall with the five-and-twenty windows, and 
its huge kitchen with its enormous fires and 
Inany spits, are known to every one that has : 
been to Cambridge. Its distinguished scholars 
are an amny of themselves, 


—_+-0-o—_____ 
DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
APRIL. 


HE PountTny Run.—If it were not that we do not 
want to alter the usual run of things we would 
have put the bee world first this month, just a3 a hint 
to our hoys to be busy. However, even our saying 
this will be enough for those of our young fanciers 
who have an earnest desire to do well. Those who 
have already been doing well, and making good use of 
the hints we give from time to time, will now be the 
proud owners of Provably several broods of chickens. 
These will be of different ages. If you have a brood 
that were hatched in January they will be decent- 
looking ‘‘stilpies” by this time. ed_ them extra 
well, then, because it will be time in a few weeks to 
fatten them for the spring market, unless, indeed, 
some of the gang are good enough to keep for show or 
for breeding purposes. Well, before onr May Dornos 
meet your eyes it this time will have come, so we tell 
you now how to set abont it, Make a little run, then, 
for those you wantto fatten. Wire netting is so cheap 
now that you can do so for a trifle. It must be ina 
healthy piace, with fresh air and aunshine about. it, 
else the young birds will not have the sane appetite. 


j all alone to nature. 


They must have gravel, and clean water, and green 
food, Change of diet is also to be studied, and they 
must be fed first thing in the morning, every three 
hours during the day, and last thing at night, “A half- 
dry mash of boiled ‘potatoes mixed with milk; oat- 
meal mixed with milk; oatmeal mixed with bits of 
suet; pig’s-grease and milk; boiled rice mixed with 
coarse sugar ; oatmeal, malt, and sugar; these are the 
things to fatten spring chicks best on. Sometimes 
oats that have been half-boiled in milk make a good 
change. And we ought to mention Spratt’s food. 

Separate older chickens from young ones, else the 
latter will fare but poorly. Scatter the food while 
feediny well about, a0 that all have an equal share ; or 
use a creit many dishes placed here and there. 

Iu dry weather the nests had better be sprinkled 
with luketcarm water, but avoid wetting the eggs at 
present. 

Continue to set hens—Dorkings or half-bred Dork- 
ings, Brahmas, or Silkies. Attend well to the wants 
of the sitting hen. [t will seldom be necessary to take 
her off. Barley, wheat, and maize are the staple diets, 
Imt some green food should be put down also, and 
plenty of fresh water. We have already mentioned a 
dust-bath for sitting fowls. Peat earth mixed with 
sand and old mortar, with a few good handfuls of anl- 
pho rinkled over it, is the best. 
everything clean and tidy, and make free use of dis- 
infectants of a non-poisonous kind. 


Tue PIGEON Lort.—Pigeon-fanciers will require to 
have their wits about them thia month if they are to 
do well, We have nothing more to say about repairs. 
Boys whose lofts are not in goo order now have no 
business to keop pigeons at all. Having put your 
house in order, then, you must keep it so. Beware of 
dirt, draughts, dust, and damp. These four D's should 
be evgraved on the.minds ‘of pigeon-fanciers. After 
well cleaning out your loft of a morning, and before 
putting gravel down, you may scatter a little Sanitas 
fluid or powder over damp spots... Give plenty of 
fresh water, and let {t be soft and before putting it 
into the fountains, take them to the door and rinse 
well out, Then see to the hoppers, which mnst be 
free from dust and mess, and kept well-filled with the 
best grey peas, with wheat, rice, maize, ete. Never 


! Jet the hoppers be empty, so you had better see to 


them of a night. 

Feed young birds that scem to be neglected from 
the mouth, but we have little faith in young birds 
that once begin to go. The parents, therefore, should 
invariably be healthy, young, and strong. 

Have your nesting-boxes—if yon keep many pigeons 
—constructed_on the best scientifte principles, We 
canuot give sketches of them in these columns, but 
a visit to any poultry-keeper’s will show you the 
arrangement at a glance or two. | - 

We have before told you about pairing ; for the sake 
of very young fanciers we repeat that the pair you 
intend to match must be younz and healthy and 
happy-looking, and as near as possible correct in 
points and properties. Well, place contiguous for a 
few days, out of sight of all the other birds, and they 
will let you know by playing up to each other if they 
are consenting parties. 

In ahout a week the nest wil be ready, and an ez 
will be laid. You are to place nesting material in 
their way. You will find the first exz early one morn- 
ing, ‘and the second Is t6 be expected two days, or 
nearly, after this, say about the afternoon of the second 
day,” ‘The first egg may be removed, and another 
marked one substituted ; and when the second egy is 
laid the first is put back.” This insures both birds 
coming out at th 
Pigeons sit for s 


THE AVIARY.— Your canaries will be paired by this 
time, and the birds sitting. We advised taking away 
he tirst pigeon’s exz in our last paragraph ; we should 


teen days. 


‘mention here that it is usual to take the canary’s ees 


away one by one till three are laid. Tf you have not a 
fine touch fur a bird's ezg you had better leave them 
IP you feel sure you won't break 
an egg you may do as we say. Lift the eggs then, 
and piace them in a box among cotton woul, but do 
not let their sides touch, or a chip may be the result, 
Egg and biscuit-crumb should be supplicd now daily, 
and’ a little green food should not be omitted. The 
water to be fresh, and fresii every morning. The 
birds should be in a well-ventilated room; but 
although the window fs to be opened very wide every 
day, you must beware of a dransht pouring. in on 
the’ sitting hen. , Feed very regulariy, not forgetting 
that the seed supplied should be very clean aud whole. 
some, Protect forcign birds In outdoor aviaries from 
too much wind; from wet, and from too much expo- 
sure to the sun—for birds, although they delight ina 
sunshine bath, and seem’ to know its value, should 
always have aliade to retire to'when go minded, 


Tue Rapnitry.—We do not care how rough-and- 
tumble looking your rabbitry is, so long as you attend 
to the essentials, and these are—a clean, well-venti- 
lated, dry hutch; a clean, well-bedded, ventilated 
dark ‘room, absence of all leakage, frequent change of 
Vedding, and place to romp about in the sunshine, 
fresh water, and suitable food, Read the Doings in 
back numbers. 


THE KENNEL.—Read last month’s Dotxas. Any boy 
who is thinking of keeping a dog should get a good 
one, How and where? The “how” includes the ex- 

nse. Say it is a fox-terrier, because a dog of this 

ind is go funny and free, and does not bring mess into 
the house as a long-haired dog does. Well, you ought 
to get a nice puppy for about 10s. Gil, but see that it 
is well-bred, long-headed, straight on legs, and 
healthy. It should be about three months old. Where 
toget ope? From a gentleman breeder, whose address 


Continue to keep | 


same time, which is an advantage. 
E 


+. 


you will find among the prize-takers in any show cat: 
logue. 


THE BRE WORLD — Bees get busy now, but you 5) 
still need to feed if the weuther is cold, wet, tad ihe 
ment. (Get ready hives, and repair old ones. As we, 
stocks of Lees are really no use, the plan adopted i: 
unite a weak queenless stock with another wenk iz: 
that has a queen. The operation must be seen t:! 
understood. We refer our readers to our back m1 
bers on bees. Keep down weeds, and put gravel 1 
skeps, and do not neglect to provide water. Loos . 
for enemies of hives, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. —Fisish sowing the 
crop of seeds this munth. Tidy up border and 5, ; 
and make war on weeds wherever seen. Weei :: 
thin carrots, onions, leeks, etc., a8 son as big eno. 
Plant kidney beans, and more potatoes. 


FLOWER GARDEN. - Keep everything nic: : 
ran, and the ground well raked arowed your by: 
ing spring flowers. Trim lawns. Tidy walks anit: 
and borders, and sow annuals. 


THE WISDOW GARDEN.—Get up trellis-work; u 
creeping and climbing flowers, and trast to 9° 
flowers for beauty ; if you have not bulbs growin: « 
Homing, forget-me-nots and silenes, etc., make 311 

ow. 


Correspondence. 


NAvy.—If a boy's parents are alive he must 

. their consent before he is accepted for the &7 
He can enter at any age between fifteen and suis 
and a half. 


. 
CONSTANT RRADER.—Get No. 387. You will thered 
full instructions how to make an electropherus. 


E. S.—Dissolve an ounce of camphor ina co 
pounds of hog’s lard, take off the scum, and: 
much black-lead with it as will make it ade 
colour. Leave it on for twenty-four hours, 
rub lightly off with a linen rag. It will do wt 
if left on thick, and will keep bright steel fra 
for months, _ : 


T. D. WAKEFIELD (Margate).— White holly for * 
work an eighth of an inch thick costs sere}: 
per foot super; black walnut fivepence per! 
‘This will give you an idea, You can get auy + 
wood from Melhuish and Sons, 85, Fetter Len:.1 
they will send price list on application. 


HyprocEN. —Practical chemietry is of nee in 1"! 
every trade. All the large factories consts.t! 
ploy chemists; but of course in gaawerks * 
factories, guano works, vitriol works, 
the process {s strictly chemical, the pay 

A READER OF THE B. O. P.—To take rast out 
wash it in a strong solution of cyanide of pet 
and. then clean it with a paste made of ¢ 
whiting, and Castile soap. 

J. Kixc.—There were articles on Horn Polishi 
part for December, 1883. 


F. RIVETT.—We had a series of articles on the 1” 
in the fourth volume, beginning with the Juv: = 


G. L. BROWNING-—See our articles on Lawn-T:1t5 
the July part fur 1882. 
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A DOG WITH 
BAD NAME. 


By Taxupot Baines Reep, 


Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” 
“My Friend Smith,” 
ete.; ete. 


‘HAPTER XXVII.—HIDE AND 
SEEK. 


A 


E was in considerable 
| difficulty as to the cere- 
fies to be observed in wel- 
ming his family home. For 
he had no notion of leaving 
the house in possession of his 
|Suspicious uncle while he went 
|down tothe station. Nor could 
hie bear the idea of not being 
‘at the station to meet them. 
So he compromised matters 
taking his complaisant rela- 
with him, much to that 
leman’s amusement. 
relieved him considerably, 
en the train arrived, to see 
it his mother recognised the 
stranger, though not effusively, 


“ *Bingular!' exclaimed the colonel.” 
eu 


as her veritable brother. He 
was thus able to devote his 
whole attention to his other 
uncle, whom he found con- 
siderably more interesting. 

Colonel Atherton arrived 
in high spirits, like a school- 
boy home fora holiday. He 
struck up an alliance with 
Percy at once, and insisted 
on taking him off to the 
apartments near Regent’s 
Park which were to be his 
and Raby’s home for the 
next few months. 

As he was saying good- 
bye to the Rimbolts he 
caught sight for the first 
time of Mr. Halgrove. 

“Why, bless me, is that 
you, Halgrove?” he said. 
“Why I’ve worn mourning 
for you, my boy. This is a 
bit of sharp practice. Where 
did you spring from?” 

“Perhaps I’m a ghost 
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after all. So many people have told me 
lately I’m dead that I begin to be- 
lieve it.” 

“Never fear. If you were a ghost we 
should be able to see through you—that’s 
more than anybody ever did with Hal- 
grove, eh, Rimbolt }” 

“Halgrove is coming home with us,” 
said Mr. Rimbolt, “so when you and 
Raby come to-morrow we can talk over 
old times.” 

“Who would have thought of him 
turning up?” said the colonel to his 
daughter as with Percy they drove off 
in their cab. “Why I've not heard of 
him since that affair of poor Jeffreys, 
and—” 

“Jeffreys!” exclaimed Percy, with a 
suddenness that startled the gallant 
ofticer, “did you say Jetireys ?” 

“Yes, what about him? It was long 
‘before your time—a dozen or fourteen 
years ago.” 

“Why, he couldn’t have been more 
than eight then ; what happened to him, 
uncle, I say ?” 

‘The boy asked his question so eagerly 
und anxiously that it was evident it was 
not a case of idle curiosity. 

“You must be meaning the son; I'm 
talking about the father. Wait till we 
get home, my boy, and you shall hear.” 

It required all Percy’s patience to 
wait. The very mention of his friend's 
name had excited him. It never occurred 
to him there were hundreds of Jefireys 
in the world, and that his uncle and he 
might be interested in quite different 

rsons. For him there was but one 

effreys in the universe, and he jumped 
at any straw of hope of finding him. 

The reader knows all Colonel Atherton 
was able to tell Percy and Raby—for 
Raby was not an uninterested listener— 
of the story of Mr. Halgrove’s partner. 
Percy in turn told what he knew of his 
Jeffreys; and putting the two stories 
‘together, it seemed pretty clear it was 
‘a history of parent and son. 

. Colonel Atherton could not fail to be 
impressed by the boy’s excitement and 
‘agitation over the loss of his friend ; and 
when struck by a sudden idea he turned 
to his daughter and said 
I suppose this must be the gentleman 
you tol me about in your letter ?—you 
never mentioned his name ;”—the blush 
with: which she answered that it was, 
onvinced him that the whole affair was 
a serious one and wanted looking into. 
seh ey talked the matter over very 
eee eos and with Perc} ’s assistance the 
-certed Bie Pretty plain to the discon- 
esat) - 2y show up now Raby’s home,” 
ean the boy, simply. “He as no end 
verte with her—I think if you were to 
hed 28° for him, Raby, instead of fathe 
he'd come, Bay Raby, instead of father, 
. ut ten to one he fancies 


h 
‘you're dow; : i 
‘ten * aragie him, and that’s why he 


Well, well,” said Colonel Atherton, 


‘seeing that thin, 3 Wwe i i 
ere getting a trifle 
uncomfortable, “4 shall a Halgrove to- 
I may hear something. 
mebody to look for on 
unt in London—my friend 
atid you know, Raby—the boy 
iv eRoine ne fient who got half murdered 
Wha’s the Bintuans Schoolfellow — why, 
a6 » tink T'm overtired with the jour- 

Perc Raby, “good night.” 

of your ho had never heard the name 
& Forrester in connection with 


Jeffreys, was too much absorbed in_his 
own quest to be able to enter much into 
the prospects of finding the crippled boy. 
He opened his heart wide to his uncle 
concerning his own trouble, and found 
not only a sympathetic listener but a 
cheery man of business. 

“We'll find him, my boy, never fear. 
Nobody can be lost nowadays unless the 
folk that lose him want him to be. Bless 
me, here have I come home for a holiday 
after hunting Afghans; and I’ve got to 
start at once to find a stray librarian and 
a stray cripple. Suppose we get a good 
night’s rest before we commence opera- 
tions, eh?” 

Early next morning the colonel was 
at Clarges Strect, seated in the study 
with his two old college friends. 

“Well,” said he, “here’s a case of we 
three meeting again with a vengeance. 
And what have you been up to, Hel ZrOve, 
these twenty years? No good, Il be 
bound.” 

“T have at least managed to keep clear 
of matrimony,” said Mr. Halgrove, “which 
is more than either of you virtuous 
family men can say.” 


“Ah, well,” said the colonel, with a | 


sigh, “that’s not all misfortune—witness 
my sweet daughter and Rimbolt’s tine 
boy. What have you got to show against 
that?” 

“Nothing, I confess.” 

“By the way, though, haven’t you? 
The last I heard of you was in the pa- 
pers ; a record of a generous act on your 
part. You had adopted the son of an 
unfortunate partner of yours who had 
died. Is he still with you ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Halgrove, “that turned 
out an unfortunate speculation in every 


way.” 
“Did the boy bolt?” 

“Not exactly. I sent him to a first- 
rate school, where he distinguished him- 
self ina way of his own by an act of 
homicide.” 

“What?” exclaimed the colonel; and 
Mr. Rimbolt suddenly became attentive. 

“Yes. He either quite or very nearly 
did for a young schoolfellow in a fit of 
the tantrums, and found it convenient 
to quit the place rather abruptly.” 

“What was the name of the school ?” 
asked Mr. Rimbolt, quietly. 

“ Bolsover, in ——shire.’ 

“Singular!” exclaimed the colonel. 
“1 had a chum in India who hada boy at 
that very school.” 

Here the speaker became aware of a 
sharp kick under the’table and a signiti- 
cant look from Mr. Rimbolt. The old 


soldier was used to obey the word of | 


command at a moment's notice, and 
pulled up now. 

“I should think a thing like that 
would be very bad for the school,” said 
Mr. Rimbolt, quietly, and in an offhand 
way. 

“Fatal,” said Mr. Halgrove. “I believe 
Bolsover went to the dogs after it.” 

“And so you had—you had young— 
what was his name?” 

“Jeffreys.” 

“Young Jeffreys on your hands?” 

“Scarcely. We parted company. As 
I told him, I never was particular, but a 
man must draw the line somewhere, and 
I drew it at manslaughter.” 

“ What became of him ?” 

“Well, before I went abroad he was 
usher in a dame school in York. He 
may be there still, unless by this time all 
his pupils are devoured.” 


“Very unpleasant business for you? 
said Mr. Rimbolt. 

“ And,” asked the colonel. 
at his brother-in-law, “did he, like th- 
prod al, take-his portion of goods witii 
him ? I mean what his father left hin” 

Mr. Halgrove for a moment raised lis 
brows uncomfortably. + 

“No,” said he, “ Benjamin Jeffreys vir 
an eccentric man and invested his me. 
in eccentric securities. His son’s mo 


with a wink 


neither o 
thropy in adopting somebody else's sous: 
it doesn’t pay.” 

“Yours certainly was not a lu 
experience,” said Mr. Rimbolt ; “howey 
when you were last heard of, fame r- 
ported that you could afford to drop: 
ittle.” “ 

“Fama volat, and so does money. 
one could repeat the libel now witht 
The fact is, this visit to an old coll 
friend is a trifle interested. My jour 
to the West has turned out daddy, 
greatly as I should like it, I coul 
otter to lend either of you fellows a 
dred pounds at this present, mow: 
So I hope you won't ask me.” : 

The talk here took a financial turn, au! 
Mrs. Rimbolt presently joining the pars. 
she and her brother were left to th. 
selves while Mr. Rimbolt and the col«. 
took a short stroll. - 

Mr. Rimbolt took the opportunity 
telling his brother-in-law what he kiv 
not only of Jeffreys but of young F 
rester, and the colonel told him of 
obligation to tind if possible the child «i 
his dead companion in arms. 

“It’s a mixed-up business altogethet, 
said he, “and from all I can judge some 
thing of a family matter. My little gi, 
Rimbolt, whom you’ve been so good ts 
seems to me more interested in ths 
librarian of yours than she would like 
any one to suspect—ch 1” a ee 

“T have fancied so,” said Mr. Rim'e', 
“ sometimes.” 

“ Pleasant to come home and find eve 
body in the dumps about someone 
has never seen. The sooner the ms 
comes to light the better for every} 
and for my holiday. By the way, fh 
bolt, that struck me as fishy about 4: 
freys’ money, didn’t it you ?” ‘ 

“It did. Thad never heard anything 
about Halgrove having a partner. 

“Thad. He went out of his mind x 
died by his own hand ; but from whit! 
knew of Halgrove then, I should sy! 
was he who had a weakness for ece'tt! 
speculations. However, the xi 

‘one ; so it’s all the same for young“ 
reys.” ‘ 

Raby found her life at Regents P 
very different from that either at W) 
tree or Clarges Street. Colonel Ath 


4 


was aman who hated ceremony 0 *: 


kind, and had a great idea of lett! 
everybody do as they chose. Raby ° 
sequently found herself her own mist! * 
in a way she had never experien 
before. 

It was not altogether a delightf § 
sation ; for though she loved her fat! 
companionship and the care of look: 
after his wants, she often felt the © 
hang heavy on her hands. ae 

The colonel had a number of old fri 
to look up, and a good deal of busin 
do ; and Raby, used to company of 
sort, found his absences lonely. 


ad 
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was often at the house, but he in his pre- 
sent dismal mood was poor company, 
His one topic was Jeffreys; and that to 
Raby was the last topic on which she 
felt drawn to talk to any one. 

When therefore a neighbour suggested 
to her one day to give an hour or two a 
week to visiting the poor of the district, 
Raby hailed the proposal gladly. It was 
work she had been used to at Wildtree, 
and to which she had already had yearn- 
ings in London, though Mrs. Rimbolt 
had opposed it. 

Mind 4 Not a bit,” said her father, 
when she broached the subject to him, 
“as long as you don’t get smallpox or get 
into mischief. I should like to be a deni- 


zen of a slum myself, for the pleasure of | 


getting @ visit from yo . 
And so the girl began her work of 
sharity, spending generally an houraday, 


ander the direction of her friend, insome ; 


of the closely-packed alleys near. As 
she made a point of being home always 
welcome her father in the afternoon, 
ler visits were generally paid early in 
he day, when the men would be away at 
vork and when the chief claimants on her 
ielp and pity would be the poor women 
ad children left behind, with sometimes 
sick or crippled man unable to help 
imself. It was often sad, often depress- 
og work. But the brave girl with a 
eart full of love faced it gladly and felt 
erself the happier for it day by day. 


It was on an afternoon shortly after | me 


iis new work had been begun that she 
as overtaken by a sudden October 
quall as she was hurrying back through 
egent’s Park towards home. 


he morning had been fine, and she had | 


xither cloak nor umbrella. No cab was 
ithin sight ; and there was nothing for 


but to stand up under a tree till the | 


in stopped, or walk boldly through it. 
She was just debating this question 
ith herself when she became aware 
an umbrella held over her and a voice 
her side saying, 

“This is most fortunate, Miss Atherton. 
ho helo have thought of meeting you 
re?” 

[t was Scarfe ; and Raby would sooner 
ve met any one else in the world. 


“Ts it too much to ask whether, per- 
haps, once or twice, you have thought of 
me?” 

Raby began to get angry. Was it not 
cowardly to get her here at a disadvan- 
tage and begin to talk to her about what 
she had no wish to hear ? 

“Yes—I have thought once or twice of 


you,” she said. 

“ How good of you, Raby,” said he, try- 
ing to take her hand. “May I hope it 
was with something more than indiffer- 
ence—with love?” 

“Certainly not,” said she, drawing back 
her hand and in spite of the rain starting 
to walk. 

Bitterly crestfallen, he walked at her 
side and held his umbrella over her. | 

“You are harsh with me,” said he, 
reproachfully. 

“Tam sorry. You should not have 
provoked me. I asked you not to talk 
about it.” 

“Tam afraid, Miss Atherton,” said he, 
“some one has been prejudicing you 
against me. Percy, perhaps, has been 
talking about me.” 

Raby walked on without replying. 

“Percy is very angry with me for 
doing what it was only my duty to do as 
his friend—and_yours. He misunder- 
stands me, and, I fear, so do you.” 

“T do not misunderstand you at all,” 
said Raby, boldly. 

“But am afraid you do not thank 


I have nothing to thank you 


“T did my duty, at any rate. I stated 
the truth and nothing more, and should 
have been wrong to allow things to go 
on without at least trying, for the sake of 
those for whom I cared, and still care, 
Miss Atherton, to set them right. Dol 
understand you blame me for that?” 

“Mr, Scarfe, you have done a cruel 
thing to one who never did you harm— 
and | see nothing to admire in it.” 

Scarfe sneered. 

“ Jeffreys is fortunate in his champion. 
Perhaps, at least, Miss Atherton, you will 
do me the credit of remembering that on 
one occasion your hero owed his life to 
me. | I hope that too was not cowardly or 


‘Thank you,” said she, “I shall be | cruel.” 


ite sheltered under this tree. Don't 
ne detain you.” 
Nonsense,” said he, “you know I am 
ighted to be detained so pleasantly. 
om’t you come farther under the trees?” 
No, I must be home, thank you. I 
rt want to be late.” 
3ut just then the rain came down in 
h a deluge that she had nothing for it 
. to give in and stand up for shelter. 
It seems ages since we met,” began 
tte. 
‘aby had _a vivid enough recollection 
hat evening in the conservatory—but 
not contradict him. 
I called at Clarges Street last month, 
ing to see you, but you were away.” 
Yes—we were abroad—all but Percy.” 
I saw Percy. Poor fellow, he did not 
n himself at all. Miss Atherton, you 
it not blame me if I remind you of 
ething we were talking about when I 
saw you—” 
Please don’t, Mr. Scarfe, I have no 
1 to refer to it.” 
But I must. Do you know, Raby, I 
» thought of no one but you ever 
a7 


‘ 


‘by said nothing, and wished the rain 
ld stop. 


el. 

“Tf he had known the ruin you_had in 

store for him, he would not have thanked 
‘ou. 

” Raby spoke with downcast eyes; and 

neither she nor Scarfe perceived the poor 

tramp on the path who as they brushed 
ast him glanced wistfully round at their 
‘aces. 

“ He never thanked me,” said Scarfe. 

They walked on some distance in silence. 
Then Scarfe said, “ Miss Atherton, you are 
unfair tome now. You think I acted out 
of spite; instead of out of affection — for 

ou.” 

“Tt isa kind of affection I don’t appre- 
ciate, Mr. Scarfe, and as the rain has 
nearly stopped I need not trouble you 
any more. Thank you for the shelter, 
and good-bye.” 

“You really mean that you reject me 
—that you do not care for me?” 

a T do not. I am sorry tosay so—good- 


bye.’ 

And she left him there, bewildered cer- 
tainly, but in no manner of doubt that 
she had done with him. 

She told her father all about it that 
evening, and was a good deal reassured 
by his hearty approval of her conduct. 

“The kindest thing you could have 


Jeffreys. 


done, instead of letting him dangle after 
ou indefinitely. Rough on him, per- 
aps; but that sort of fellow doesn’t 
deserve much letting down.” 

The reader has heard already how in 
the course of her visits of mercy Raby 
happened to. find Jonah Trimble very 
near his end, and how she was able to 
cheer and lighten his dying hours. 

Little dreamed she, as she sat by the 
deathbed that morning, and wrote those 
few dying words, into whose hands her 
little letter would fall, or what a spell 
they would work on the life of him who 
received them. From the other neigh- 
bours she heard nota little about “John,” 
and sometimes wished she might chance 
to see him. But he was away from 
early morning till late at night, and 
they never met. 

_ Mrs. Pratt in the room below, and her 

little dying daughter, had many a tale 
of kindness and devotion to tell about 
him, and when presently the little life 
tied, she heard with grateful tears of his 
act of mercy to the poor overwrought 
mother, and thanked God for it. 

The time passed on ; and one day early 
in December, when she returned home, 
she found her father in an unwonted 
state of excitement. 

“There’s a clue, Raby, at last!” he 
said. 

“A clue, father — you mean about 
young Forrester ?” 

“About both. It’s the most mixed-up 
affair I was ever in. Who do you sup- 
pose has written in answer to our advcr- 
tisement about Forrester?” 

“Has he replied himself?” asked Raby 
disingenuously ; for she guessed the 
truth. 

“Not a bit of it. The letter’s from 
He doesn’t sign his name, of 
course ; but he writes to say that he wac 
at Bolsover and was responsible for the 
accident’; and repeats what Rimbolt 
knows already about his trying to hear 
of him in his native place. There’s no- 
thing very fresh about Forrester ; but it 
may lead to our finding Jeffreys.” 

“Of course,” said Raby, finding it hard 
to conceal her emotion, “he has written 
to the lawyers. Does he give an address 
then ?” 

“No—only a coffee-house in Drury 
Lane. He’s evidently on his guard 
against a a He writes private and 
confidential ; but you can see he is ready 
to do anything to tind Forrester.” 

“What shall you do?” : 

“Well, Rimbolt says leave it to the 
lawyers. Of course we've no right to 
trap him, and Rimbolt thinks Wilkins 
and Wilkins had better not mention our 
names, but let him know they are acting 
for Forrester’s executors. If he’s not 
scared during the first visit or two, he may 
consent to see me, or prey end among 
us we may be able to help him out of his 

resent condition, which, to judge by his 
letter, [should fancy is rather reduced. 
He has been asked to call at Wilkins’s on 
Wednesday, and they have promised to 
treat the matter as confidential—and we . 
shall inst have to trust they will manage 
to talk him round.” ; 

Percy drop in during the evening, 
highly excited by the news. He utterly 
scouted all these scrupulous precau- 
tions. 

“Tt’s rot, I tell you! When you once 
get him there, what you ought to do is 
to shut the door and collar the key, and 
have Raby and me and father hidden 
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be caught that way.” 

“My boy, in times of 
catch men like rats, unless, indeed, they 
are criminals. Unfortunately Jetfreys is 
not.” 


our looking for him so long it does seem 


somewhere in the room. He’s bound to| n 
| back to us of his own accord 
e one doesn’t | him time. 


| 
“All I can say is,” said the boy, “after | 


“You're too impatient, boy. He’llcome | No; depend on it if he gets the least 


U Unless we do we spoil every- 
thing, and shall probably scare him away 
ae ” 


him?” 
“Hasn’t he seen your father’s adver- 


hard lines to find him at last and no one | tisement? It appeared in the same paper 
‘or- 


be allowed tocome near him. I’m certain 
if Raby went—” 


which had the advertisement about 
rester, so he is certain to have seen it. 


if we give 


good. 
“But if he knew how we wanted 


| Noid we are on his scent he'll fight 
shy, and we shall never hear of hin 
ain.’ 

This dreadful threat reconciled Perc 
to =pationce 3 and so it came about that’ 
Jefireys was not the only person who 
looked forward anxiously and eagerly to 

the interview on Wednesday. ° 


(To be continued.) 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “Godfrey Morgan,” “The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 


Tr was indeed the Albatross! It was! 

indeed Robur who had reappeared in | 
the heights of the sky! It was he who 
like a huge bird of prey was going to 
strike the Goahead. 

And yet, nine months before, the 
aeronef, shattered by the explosion, her 
screws broken, her deck smashed in two, 
had been apparently annihilated. 

Without the prodigious coolness of the 
engineer, who reversed the gyratory 
motion of the fore propeller and con- 
verted it into a suspensory screw, the 
men of the Albatross would all have 
heen_ asphyxiated by the fall. But if | 
they had escaped asphyxia, how had they 
escaped being drowned in the Pacific? 

The remains of the deck, the blades of | 
the propellers, the compartments of the | 
cabins, all formed a sort of raft. When 
a wounded bird falls on the waves its | 
wings keep it afloat. or several hours 
Robur and his men remained unhelped, 
at first on the wreck, and afterwards in 
the indiarubber boat that had fallen un- 
injured. A few hours after sunrise they 
were sighted by a passing ship, and a 
boat was lowered to their rescue. 

Robur and his companions were saved, 
and so was much of what remained of the 
aeronef. The engineer said that his ship 
had perished in a collision, and no fur- 
ther questions were asked him. 

The ship was an English three-master, 
the Two Friends, of Liverpool, bound to 
Melbourne, where she arrived a few days 
afterwards. 

Robur was in Australia, but a lon; 
way from X Island, to which he desir 
to return as soon as possible. 

In the ruins of the aftermost cabin 
he had found a considerable sum of 
money, quite enough to provide for him- 
self and companions without applying 
to any one for help. A short time after 
he arrived in Melbourne he became the 
owner of a small brigantine of about a 
hundred tons, and in her he sailed for 
X Island. 

There he had but one idea—to be 
avenged. But to secure his vengeance 
he would have to make another Alba- 
tross. This after all was an easy task 
for him who made the first. He used 
up what he could of the old material ; 
the propellers and engines he had brought 
back in the brigantine. The mechanism 
Was fitted with new piles and new accu- 
mulators, and, in short, in less than eight 
months the work was finished and a new 
Albatross, identical with the one de- 
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stroyed by the explosion, was ready to 
take flight. And he had the same crew. 

The Albatross left X Island in the 
first week of April. During this aerial 
passage Robur did not want to be seen 
from the earth, and he came along almost. 
always above the clouds. When he ar- 
rived over North America he descended 
in a desolate spot in the Far West. 
There the engineer, keeping a profound 
incognito, learnt with considerable plea- 
sure that the Weldon Institute was about 
to begin its experiments, and that the 
Goahead, with Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans, was going to start from Philadel- 
phia on the 29th of April. 


Here was a chance for Robur and his | 


crew to gratify their longing for revenge! 
Here was a chance of inflicting on their 
foes a terrible vengeance, which in the 
Goahead they cculd not escape! A public 
vengeance, which would at the same time 
prove the superiority of the aeronef to 
all aerostats and contrivances of that 
nature ! 

And that is why, on this very day, like 
a vulture from the clouds, the aeronéf 
appeared over Fairmont Park. 

Yes! It was the Albatross, easily 

recognised by all those who had never 
before seen her. 


The Goahead was in full flight ; but it | 


soon appeared that she could not escape 
horizontally, and so she sought her safety 
in a vertical direction, not dropping to the 
ground, for the aeronef would have cut her 
off, but rising to a zone where she could 
not perhaps be reached. This was ver 

daring, and at the same time very logical. 

But the Albatross began to rise after 
her. Although she was smaller than the 
Goahead, it was a case of the swordfish 
and the whale. 

This could easily be seen from below, 
and with what anxiety! In a few mo- 
ments the aerostat had attained a height 
of sixteen thousand feet. 

The Albatross followed her as she rose. 
She flew round her flanks, and manceuvred 
round her in a circle with a constantly 
diminishing radius. She could have an- 
nihilated her at a stroke, and Uncle Pru- 
dent and his companions would have 
been dashed to atoms in a frightful fall. 

The people, mute with horror, gazed 
breathlessly ; they were seized with that 
sort of fear which presses on the chest 
and grips the legs when we see any one 
fall from a height. An aerial combat was 
beginning in which there were none of 
the chances of safety as in a sea-fight. 


It was the first of its kind, but it woud 
not be the last, for progress is one of thy 
laws of this world. And if the Goabead 
was flying the American colours, did 0 
the Albatross display the stars and gold. 
sun of Robur the Conqueror ? 

The Goahead tried to distance her 
enemy by rising still higher. She three 
away the ballast she had in reserve; si 


| made a new leap of three thousand fet 
| she was now but a 


dot in space. TI 
Albatross, which followed her round ati 
round at top speed, was now invisible. 

Suddenly a shout of terror rose frea 
the crowd. The Goahead inci 
rapidly in size, and the aeronef ar 
pear dropping with her. This time tt 
was a fall. The gas had dilated in‘ 
higher zones of the atmosphere and I: 
burst the balloon, which, half inflate 
still, was falling rapidly. 

But the aeronef, slowing her suspen“ 
screws, came down just as fast. Shera! 
alongside the Goahead when she was 1 
more than four thousand feet from th 


ground. 
Would Robur destroy her # f 
No; he was going to save her crew. 
‘And so cleverly did he maneuvre bi 
vessel that the aeronaut jumped @ 


Would Uncle Prudent and Phil Eva 
refuse to be saved by him? They vet 

uite capable of doing so. But the crt 
threw themselves on them and dreggt 
them by force from the Goahead to th 
Albatross. 

Then the aeronef glided off and t 
mained stationary, while the ballow 

uite empty of BRS, fell on the tree ¢ 
the clearing and hung there likes gi” 
tic rag. 

‘An appalling silence reigned on th 
ground. It seemed as though life 
suspended in each of the crowd; # 
many eyes had been closed so as not! 
behold the final catastrophe. 

Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans 
again become the prisoners of the * 
doubtable Robur. Now he had re! 
tured them, would he carry them offi! 
space, where it was impossible to fo.!" 
him ? 

It seemed so. 

However, instead of mountii 
sky the Albatross continued falling., i 
she coming down to the ground: 
looked like it, and the crowd cleat 
away so as to leave a space for her in th 
centre of the clearing. 


into th 


The excitement was at its masimu! 
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Then Robur continued : 

“Citizens of the United States, my 
experiment is finished ; but my advice 
premature in 


The Albatross stopped six feet from the 

ground. Then, amid profound silence, 

the engineer’s voice was heard. 
“Citizens of the United States,” he | to those present is to 


be 


with her seventy-four screws, and driven 
by her propellers, shot off towards the 
east amid a tempest of cheers. 

The two colleagues, profoundly humi- 


le was going to save her crew. 


d, ‘ the president and secretary of the 
-ldon Institute are again in my power. 
keeping them I am only within my 
ht. But from the passion kindled in 
1m by the success of the Albatross I 
that their minds are not prepared for 
important revolution which the | are not yet fit for union. 


nothing, not even in progress. 
evolution and not revolution that we 
should seek. In a word, we must not be 
before our time. I have come too soon 
to-day to withstand such contradictory 
and divided interests as yours. Nations 


ut a r e a 

rquest of the air will one day bring.| “I go, then; and I take my secret with 
Faye Prudent and Phil Evans, you are | me. But it will not be lost to humanity. 
ee!” It will belong to you the day you are 


The president, the secretary, and the | educated enough to profit by it and wise 
-onaut had only to jump down. enough not to abuse it. Citizens of the 


The Albatross then mounted to about | United States! Good-bye ! 
ty feet from the ground. | And the Albatross, beating the air 


It is|liated, as through them was the whole 


Weldon Institute, did the only thing 
they could. They went home. 

And the crowd by a sudden change of 
front greeted them with particularly keen 
sarcasms, and, at their expense, are 
sarcastic still. 

* * * 

And now, who is this Robur? Shall 
we ever know} 

We know to-day. Robur is the science 
of the future. Perhaps the science A 
to-morrow! Certainly the science that 
will come! 
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Does the Albatross still cruise in the | will come to declare the secret of his | it belongs to the aeronef and not the 


atmosphere in the realm that none can 
take from her? There is no reason to 
doubt it. Will Robur, the conqueror, 
appear one day as he said? Yes! He 


| invention, which will strangely modify 

the social and political conditions of the 
world. 

As for the future of aerial locomotion, 


aerostat. 
It is to the Albatross that the conquest 
of the air will assuredly fall. 
(THE END.) 


BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Theseus,” ‘ The Gunroom Heroes,” etc. 


m Dovcuty Deeprs and his brave 
followers, as may have been conjec- 


tured, were completely taken in by the | 


artful tactics of the negroes, and eagerly 


followed up the trail that after crossing | 


the torrent led upwards into the denser 
part of the forest, and whither the decoy 
band of wily natives had preceded them. 
The latter being quite unencumbered 
with prisoners, and only burdened with 
the shghtest modicum of clothing, were 
more than a match in activity a 
seamen, and they had the additional 
advantage of knowing every inch of the 
country. Consequently they soon dis- 
tanced their pursuers, who nevertheless 
kept up the chase with vigour and deter- 
mination in the hope of rescuing their 
unlucky shipmates from the clutches of 
their savage captors. 

At length when his men were spent 
with fatigue and want of breath, and 
every trace of the fugitives had been lost, 
the commodore called a halt at a conve- 
nient spot where, shaded by clumps of 
bambe<. a rivulet meandered down 
through narrow gully thickly strewn 
with boulders and rocks. The men 
rushed to the water to assuage their 
thirst, and then threw themselves on the 
ground to obtain a little breathing space. 

The commodore turned anxiously to 
Mr. Sinclair. “I’m very much afraid the 
rascals have given us the slip after all,” 
he remarked ; “it’s a most unfortunate 
circumstance that the gunner and his 
party should have been captured, for the 
negroes may take it into their heads to 
murder them if we should succeed in 
hunting them down.” 

“J am afraid that they are in a serious 
situation, sir,” answered the first-lieu- 
tenant ; “and what is more, I believe we 
shall euly. lose ourselves if we penetrate 
any farther into the jungle without a 
guide, so I should suggest our returning 
to the coast and endeavouring to procure 
some friendly natives to assist us in 
tracking these ruffians to their haunts.” 

I think that’s not a bad idea of yours, 
Sinclair,” returned Sir Doughty after 
considering for a moment; “we'll make 
the best of our way down to the factory 
to get advice and assistance. I can’t 
afford to lose my best warrant-officers 
and two smartest midshipmen.” 

“Ah! those poor boys!” exclaimed the 
lieutenant in feeling tones; “what a 
terrible position to find themselves in! 
Mr. Farquhar was very much to blame 
for taking them with him without per- 
mission.” 

“T shall not leave a stone unturned to 
rescue them, that you may depend upon. 
Let the men fall in at once and we'll | 
carry on without delay.” 


r the | 
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| on the move, and making the best of its 
way down to the coast. 

“Hurrah! now there’s a chance of 
etting something to eat,” exclaimed the 
‘at midshipman to Harry Eager; “I 
declare I should have had to fall out if 
we had gone on much farther. Just 
fancy our having had no breakfast yet !” 

His messmate looked at him with a dis- 
gusted expression. ‘Look here, Port- 
‘ man,” he said, “I don’t want to quarrel 
with you, but I must say I believe 
your sole idea in life is grub, and that 
if you saw a fellow tumbling overboard 
just as you were going down to your 
dinner you would say, ‘Oh, how fright- 
fully unlucky for that chap. he'll most 
likely lose his dinner, but I can’t stop 
to help him, because its duff day 1?” 

The fat midshipman looked daggers at 
his plain-spoken messmate, but he was a 
bit of a coward, and did not seem to 
think it necessary to vindicate his out- 
raged feelings by taking any further 
steps in the matter, and by-and-by took 
the opportunity of slinking away to the 
rear, where he employed himself in fur- 
tively munching a biscuit which by 
good luck he fad discovered in the 
recesses of some pocket. The idea of 


sharing it with any one else never 
entered his phlegmatic mind, and no 
one appeared to notice what he was 
about. 


It did not take long to reach thefactory 
at the mouth of the river, and some of the 
merchants provided a hasty breakfast 
for the party, whilst they listened to 
the strange story recounted to their as- 
tonished ears. The news soon spread 
like wildfire, and all the Europeans in 
the settlement got under arms, for they 
not unnaturally dreaded that the negroes 
might be devising a further attack upon 
the factory, and their late experiences 
made them feel very uneasy. It seemed 
hopeless to obtain reliable guides, owing 
to the unsettled state of the country. 

Great was the dismay and astonish- 
ment of Sir Doughty and his party when 
they found that the Narcissus was not 
at her anchorage, but their minds were 
shortly afterwards relieved by observing 
her in the offing, making the coast under 
steam with her topgallant-masts struck 
and upper-yards sent on deck. The two 
cutters, most fortunately, had been 
picked up at sea by some native boats 
after the storm had abated, and been 
towed into the river. They would, how- 
ever, require some repairs before they 
would again be fit for use. 

“The Narcissus must have been blown 
out to sea,” remarked the commodore, as 
he narrowly observed her through a 
telescope ; “as soon as she comes to 


Jn a few seconds the force was again | 


an anchor we shall be able to muster a 


strong brigade, and I hope clear the 
country of these rascally negroes.” 

“What shall we do about a guide, sir? 
put in the first-lieutenant ; “it seemsto 
me that we are powerless to act without 
some native auxiliaries.” 

Sir Doughty was on the point of reply. 
ing to Mr. Sinclair’s observations when 
a tall, tine-looking negro detached him- 
self from a group of natives to whom hc 
had been talking, advanced several steps 
in the commodore’s direction, and_ then 
threw himself upon the ground in a 
abject position. 

ie Hullo! whom have we here?” ex 
claimed Sir Doughty, shutting up the 
telescope and eyeing the man_with co 
siderable surprise ; “get up, sir, and le 
us know what you want.” 

The man slowly rose to his feet, ap 
proached the commodore, and almost 
whispered, “ Massa want to know where 
de prisoner am take to, I can tell hiv 
where dey are, and how dat great rascal 
Wattawitty am deceive de ‘buccr, 
officer.” : 

“Who are you, and what is your object 
in offering your services?” demanded 
Sir Doughty, suspiciously. 

The man, who was no other than the 
individual whom Wattawitty had so un- 
ceremoniously knocked overboard out of 
the canoe, and who was burning to % 
venge himself upon that chief, now 
entered upon a long, rambling statement. 
telling how the commodore’s party had 
been hoodwinked, and reciting the taleot 
his own wrongs with much emphasis and 
heat of manner. 

Several of the merchants who had 
overheard the fellow’s story gave it a 
their opinion that he was speaking the 
truth; and the interview ended in his 
being engaged as guide and interpreter— 
being promised a substantial reward if 
the prisoners should be rescued through 
his instrumentality. 

As soon as the Narcissus had come t? 
an anchor, Captain Leeway came ashore 
in the gig to ascertain what had become 
of the seining party, and an expedition 
was at once organised to proceed up tie 
river as soon as the cutters had been 
paired. The carpenter’s crew were iu- 
mediately dispatched ashore to carry ett 
this very necessary work, and meanwhile 
all the other preparations were harried 
forward, so as to save as much time %& 
possible. Sir Doughty had determined t 
take command of the little Hotilla hie: 
self, which was to consist of the stenm- 

innace, two cutters, and a gig ; the three 
latter to be taken in tow by the former. 
Fully armed crews were told off and 4 
detachment of marines, amongst whom 
was Chuggs, who was horrified to lram 
that both his young masters were in the 
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hands of the savages. De Lisle’s cox- 
swain and boat’s-crew were also filled 
with indignation at the way their mid- 
shipman and his friend had been treated, 
tad longed for the signal to start that 
shey might feel that they were really on 
he track of Wattawitty and his savage 
nyrmidons. 

n the afternoon the flotilla got under 
vay, and amid the cheers of the people 
m shore proceeded up the river on its 
varlike mission, the native guide being 
n the steam-pinnace with the commo- 
lore, who was also accompanied by Dr. 
‘raser and Harry Eager. Mr. Sinclair 
ad charge of the first cutter, and a sub- 
ieutenant was told off to command Jack 
‘tretcher’s boat, whilst Portman—who 
ad taken care to stow away a quantity 
f provisions in the lockers—steered the 


ig. 
The river being somewhat difficult to 
scend to those unacquainted with its 
avigation, Sir Doughty deemed it wisest 
) moor the boats to the bank during the 
ight, a strict watch being kept by sen- 
‘es to prevent any surprise. Early the 
ext morning a fresh start was made, but 
rogress ‘was necessarily slow owing to 
1e current and the number of boats that 
ul to be towed ; and once or twice the 
eam-pinnace went. aground, and was 
ith considerable difficulty got off again. 
Having ascertained from the guide—' 
ho also acted as pilot—the exact situa- 
on of Wattawitty’s village, the commo- 
wre and Mr. Sinclair agreed that it. 
ould be feasible to make a night attack, 
id settled that it should be carried out ! 
a very early hour on the following 
orning. It was hoped thus to take the | 
‘vages_ completely by surprise, and 
scue the prisoners before their captors | 
id time to wreak their vengeance upon 
em. Every arrangement was made to 
try out this plan, and each officer and 
in was made acquainted with his own 
pecial duty before evening set in. The 
até were then anchored a mile or two 
low the place where the expedition 
vuld have to land, and after the watches 
d been told off, the remainder of the 
»v sought a few hours’ welcome repose. 
Just as preparations were being made 
* pushing on in the boats and fanding 
> force, some alarm and anxiety was 
ised by the sound of firearms, which 
ined to come from a direction farther | 
the river, but as the wind wan vleks 
‘very strongly in the opposite direc- 
a it was impossible to distinguish what 
s going forward. Fearful that some- 
ng untoward might be taking place, 
commodore pushed on at full-speed, 
1 ordered the men to load their rifles 
‘eadiness for any emergency. 
na few minutes the boats neared the 
ding-place where Wattawitty usually 
%t his boats, and to the surprise of | 
ty one_a number of negroes could be 
tinguished in the faint moonlight | 
icing about with most extravagant | 
ics, as if some mad revels or repulsive 
sh rites were going forward. Mus- 
3 were being fired, and every now and 
n horrible shrieks of fiendish joy rose 
» the air with a deafening clamour. ! 
engrossed were these half-maddened j 
‘tures with their fantastic and _re- 
ent war-dance that they did not at 
2 catch sight of the advancing flotilla. 
on they did so ‘they gave vent to a 
‘ous yell that seemed to rend the very 


Stand by to fire a volley,” shouted 


Sir Doughty, in stentorian tones. 
“Ready! Present !” 

The ruddy death-flames gushed from 
the men’s rifles in one great sheet of tire 
which lit up the weird scenery of the 
river for a moment with extraordinary 
effect. Piercing yells followed this 
prompt action, and under cover of the 
smoke the boats pushed for the shore. 

On landing, the ground was found 
strewn with dead and wounded negroes, 
one of the former being the redoubtable 
Wattawitty himself, whose brain had 
been pierced with a bullet. Not many 


yards distant were found the bodies of , 


the gunner, boatswain, and two middies. 
For some time it was feared that life was 
extinct, but Dr. Fraser promptly ad- 
ministered cordials and other potent 
remedies, and fortunately snatched them 
back from the gates of death, though they 
were so weak from exhaustion and bad 
treatment that they had to be carried 
into the boats, Jack Stretcher and Chuggs 
taking especial care of the two young 
midshipmen. It was exceedingly for- 
tunate that the flotilla had arrived at 
the time it did. The negroes were re- 
joicing over the recapture of their un- 
lneky prisoners whom they had left for 
dead upon the ground, and no doubt the 
would in their mad_frenzy—to which 
even Wattawitty had abandoned him- 
self—have procecded to cruelly mutilate 
and murder them. 

It had been part of the commodore’s 
plan to destroy the native settlement as 
a punishment for the outrages Watta- 
witty and his followers had been guilty 
of, but as that chief was amongst the 
slain he thought a sufficient example had 
been made, and decided to at once return 
to the Narcissus, especially as Dr. Fraser 
urgently recommended that his patients 
should be removed to the ship at once, 
where they would be more comfortable 
and free from the risks of exposure to 
the sun and the numberless insect pests 
that infested the neighbourhood of the 
river. So the steam-pinnace, towing the 
other boats as before, turned her nose 
down stream, having happily accom- 
plished the rescue of the prisoners with- 
out the loss of a single man. 

Fortunately the gale had abated by 
the time the Hotilla fad reached the fac- 
tory at the mouth of the river, and so 
there was no difficulty in putting off to 
the frigate. Much rejoiced were the 
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officers and men who had remained on: 
board to see the speedy and successful 
return of the expedition, and much heart- 
felt commiseration was expressed for 
the four unfortunate sufferers, whose- 
strength, however, had already begun to 
rally, and it was fervently hoped that alt 
would go well if they had rest and quiet 
and plenty of nutritious food. 

The Narcissus sailed for Ascension a 
day or two later, and on the voyage 
Basil unfortunately began to show symp- 
toms of fever, which rapidly developed 
itself in his system, and soon reduced 
him to such a wreck that the surgeons 
recommended his being sent at once to 
England for a few months, and he took 
passage in the first mail-boat that 
touched at Ascension. De Lisle and the 
two warrant-officers were ina fair way to 
recovery, as their wounds healed fast and 
they had no lowering fever to contend 
with. 

My young readers may imagine the 
delight of Admiral Woollcombe, Freddy, 
and little Marjorie when Basil appeared 
at Wyld Court in such an unexpected 
manner—albeit he was little more tham 
a walking skeleton when he arrived ; but 
his fine native air, and careful nursin 
and diet, soon had their natural effect, an 
before many months were over he was 
looking as fresh and robust as ever and 
taking long rides with Freddy over the. 
country during that young gentleman’s. 
holiday time ; and we may be sure that 
the little red Irish terrier “Scamp” was 
always one of the party, for he was 
devoted to his young masters. “Rajah” 
only accompanied them on their short 
expeditions, as he was beginning to grow 
somewhat corpulent and lazy. 

We shall now—I hope regretfully — 
take leave of our young hero, for though 
he rejoined the Narcissus, and remained 
in her for the rest of the commission, yet 
so few episodes of importance took place 
subsequently, that I think that they are 
scarcely worth the trouble of recording 
—consisting principally of the ordinary 
and somewhat monotonous round of 
duties which have to be performed by 
the flagship on a foreign station. 

One thing I am quite certain of, and 
that is that the stirring scenes he took a 
part in during his early naval career will 
never be forgotten by Basil Woollcombe, 
midshipman. 

(THE END.) 


Don’t Give in. 


Bs, when troubles crowd about you 
(You'll find plenty in this life), 
And when fortune seems to flout you, 
And you're weary with the strife ; 
Then’s the time to show your metal, 
Keep your heads up; don’t give in; 
Face the trouble, grasp the nettle, 
And determine you will win. 


What's the good of turning craven? 
That will never gain the fight. 
That will bring you to no haven 
Of success and calm delight. 

No, boys, no, be up and doing, 
Put your shoulders to the task, 
Fortune's shy, and needs pursuing 
If within her smile you'd bask. 


You will sometimes find that bootless 
Seems each effort you may make, 
And your struggles all are fruitless 
Through misfortune’s cloud to break ; 
Don’t lose heart, boys, cease repining, 
And though gloom your way may shroud,. 
Recollect there’s silver lining 
To the very blackest cloud. 


Some will chaff you, and endeavour 
To induce you by “smart” tricks 
(Lies that is) the knot to sever, 

And escape from out the fix. : 
Tum from them, such meanness hating, 
You run straight, and do your best, 

Pray for help, in patience waiting, 
To your Father leave the rest. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 
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MY AVIARY IN 1886. 


By W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., ETC., 
Author of “ Parrots in Captivity,” “ Birds I Have Kept,” “The Amateur's Aciary,” ct:., «te. 


PART I. 


Foremost among my misehie 
are the grey-coated, familiar, 
fectly hardy cockatiels, whie 
denizens of Southern Austs 
so thoroughly acclimatised 
more regard our severest EX 
than our own indigenous bil 
which live in their company, 
the will of the inhabitants them- | all our native songsters are invete 
selves, and I cannot go against | cutters. 
it. I have tried to get plants and | If somewhat soberly clad, the cockal 
‘ass to grow all over the | nevertheless a handsome bird, for the 
ry, but in vain, for there are | ings of its plumage contrast boldly with ee? 
some birds endowed with such an | other, the white pinions showing out ele’ 
invincible propensity for whittling, | against the grey back and sock ate the dusky 
ak ree that no sooner do they see a grow- | tail, while the yellow face and upetandin, 
T is not a very grand affair, it is true, but [ing shrub—or even a cut branch of one—| crest of the male impart to him a saucy, ant 
it answers my purpose, and is, moreover, | than they incontinently set to work to pull it | at the same time a by no means unattractiv’. 
the best I can command at present, for I am | to pieces, and very soon succeed in doing so, | appearance. I have said that these parrakee!- 
restricted as to 5] , and in some other re- | to their own satisfaction, no doubt, if not at | are hardy, and so they are. They breed = 
ts upon which it is unnecessary further | all to that of their owner. my aviary as freely as pigeons would, a0! 
to dilate. A glance at the illustration accom-| Such being the case, as I was desirous of | with a good deal less fuss than many of tx 
panyin the text will convey to the reader a | having some verdure in at least a portion of | “fancy breeds” of the latter. Three, for: 
tter idea of its disposition than a whole my aviary, I decided upon dividing it into | and occasionally more young ones are p? 
of letterpress would do,and when [haveadded | two parts, placing in one the destructive | duced about every six weeks or two mont 
that it is about seventy feet in length by six | members of my community, and adorning | throughout the season, which usually extent: 
in width, and eight feet high at the back by | the other ‘with living plants, for the accom: | from April to October, though I have hs! 
aix in the front, I shall have said enough, and | modation and enjoyment of those reasonable | young cockatiels in November ; and a ve: 
May at once proceed to describe its in- | little people who can look at a growing shrub | curious sight it is to watch the father feedin: 
habitants, which are varied, and not, I think, | without at once doing their best to destroy it. | one after the other, the young of three di: 
too numerous for the space in which they are | And I carried my intention into effect, though | ferent broods, the oldest of which, at # 
confined. . not without a certain amount of trouble, forit | events, are quite as well able to take care“ 
_ But stay, I must explain that my aviary is | is no easy matter to catch a number of birds | themselves as he is. 
divided into two nearly equal portions, each | in a large and comparatively open space. Young cockatiels do not leave the 2 
of which consists of a covered-in house and| I cannot exactly say now why J decided to | until they are nearly full grown, and cor 
an open flight, with this difference, however, | locate my plant-cutting birds in that half of | they are out do not return to its shelter a5! 
that one has a bare floor and dried branches | the aviary which is nearest my house, but I | more ; while the parents at once begin to ® 
only in it, while the other is planted with | have done so probably because they were the | their house in order for another rood, | 
pe and shrubs of various kinds, in which | first caught. But so it is, and I somewhat | they, indeed, had not already begun to" 
latter some of my birds roost and build their | regret the arrangement, which I may at some | so before the young ones had taken th! 
nests, future time reverse, for the prettiest side of ; departure. Following the prevailing cust" 
It may be asked why there is not grass, | everything should be always placed in the | of their family, cockatiels make no nest P™ 
and why there are no shrubs in both divisions | most conspicuous position at the owner's com- | perly so-called, but lay their eggs on tt 
of the aviary. To which I reply that such is | mand. floor of the hollow log, barrel, or cocoant! 
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tusk they have selected for their habitation ; 
though sometimes they turn lazy and com- 
mence to lay again without removing the 
vefuse of a former family, in which case the 
second hatching is not always a successful 
one. 

Were it not for their destructive propen- 
sites and their noisiness, cockatiels would 
be very charming in a conservatory, but 
there, alas! their habits render them inad- 
missible. Given, however, an abode where 
there is nothing for them to destroy, and 
where their outcries do not constitute a 
source of annoyance to their owners or their 
neighbours, I know of no other parrakeets 
I can so cordially recommend to the notice of 
youthful amateurs. 

Along with my cockatiels I had a pair of 
Bengal ring-necked parrakeets which, not- 
withstanding the great heat that usually 
prevails in their native land, are nevertheless 
as hardy as possible, standing our winters 
without, apparently, the least inconvenience 
—provided, of course, that they have been 
turned out during the fine weather and have 
had time allowed them to become acclima- 
tised before the cold season sets in. 

Isay I ‘‘ had” a pair of these birds, for I 
have mn obliged to remove them from the 
society of their congeners, upon whose off- 
spring they. committed a total y unprovoked 
and murderous assault, after biting off the 
Jegs and wings of their own newly-hatched 
progeny ! 

ese ring-necks are very handsome birds, 
but awfully noisy, and in an outdoor avia 
attain to a degree of perfection as regar 
their plumage that the amateur may look for 


in vain when he keeps them in cages in the 
house, where, however, they become much 
tamer than when allowed to fly about ina 
state of comparative freedom in the open air. 
I do not think these parrakeets are gifted 


‘patch of crimson on the shoulders; the male 


newly-hatched young I attribute to inexpe- ; 
rience. They had no idea what the ugly (and | 
oung parrakeets are ugly, and no mistake) | 
ittle, naked things that suddenly made their : 
appearance beneath the maternal wings could | 
be; but taking them to be intruders, perhaps 
destroyers of the precious eggs upon which 
she had sat so patiently for so many days 
(twenty-eight as well as I could make out), 
killed them without pity, possibly mistaking 
them for mice. At all events, the first egg 
laid by this bird was dropped from the perch, 
and not deposited in the nest barrel she had 
so elaborately prepared for its reception, and 
in which she aid, the other two that com. 
pleted her first clutch; but these were barren, 
and I am in hopes, when she lays again, she 
will rear her brood, as others of her species 
have already done in captivity. 

In the same portisn oF my aviary with the 
birds already described I recently had a very 
fine pair of red-winged parrakeets from 
Eastern Australia, named from the broad 


especially was a magnificent fellow with a 
head of bright emerald n and a brilliant 
blue back ; he was very silent and apparently 
quiet, which is more than I can say for his 
mate, which was a much more soberly attired 
Person than her lord, and by her excessive 
loquacity. more than made up for his taci- 
turnity ; her squeal never ceased, even, I: 
think, when she was eating and asleep, which 
was the cause of their banishment from the 
house to the aviary. 

Fearing when I first turned them out that 
such comparatively defenceless birds—for 
their bills are small—might fare badly among 
the ring-necks, I placed them in the farther or 

Janted portion of the aviary, from which, 
however, I had speedily to remove them in 


‘ the time of year at which they are im: 


‘youn 


had no effect whatever on, the rs, who 
recommenced the assault at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, until at last the femalé redwing was 
left without any tail at all, and the male had 
only two or three broken plumes in his. , 
hat the ultimate consequences to my 
Eastern Australians might have been I can- 
not say, for I had to remove the Indians, and 
the redwings soon got into splendid condition, 
but never made the least attempt to build 
while in m ession, 3 
Cockatiels and ring-necks are very cheap, 
but red-winged parrakeets are more uncom- 
mon, and consequently dearer. The two 
former can be bought for a few shillings each, 
but the latter are sold at prices ranging from. 
fifty shillings to four pounds sterling a pair, 
according to the condition they are in and 
ted. 

The plum-headed parrakeets from ‘“ India’s 

coral strand ” are pretty little creatures, about 
half the size of the ring-necks, very harmless 
and inoffensive as regards other birds, but 
terribly destructive to plants. The male of: 
my pair is a poor thing, but his wife is a 
peanty So far she has made no attempt to 
nest, but she is probably cognisant of the fact 
that as her spouse cannot fly he would be 
unable to assist her in the cares of rearing a 

x family, and so she has wisely deter- 
inined not to have one—at least, for. the pre- 
sent. Some amateurs of my acquaintance 
have been successful in rearing several broods 
of these charming birds, and next year I may 
perhaps have a different tale to tell, for ] have 
made up my mind to procure another and 
more youthful mate for my little hen. 

The gem of my collection is a delightful 
ileated parrakcet, one of the prettiest mem- 
bers of the whole fatnily to which he belongs. 

To describe him would be to fill the mind of 
the reader with doubts as to the possibility of 


consequence of the fierce—I might almost say 
ferocious—attack they at once commenced 


fith a high degree of intelligence, for they 
ave no homing instinct, like the cockatiel, 
nd once they escape from confinement fly 
raight away, to be seen by their discon- 
late, or rejoicing, owners, 
no more. 


the case may 
ated cockatiel 
home, uttering 
ie while the most plaintive cries, and pre- 
mtly return to the partner whom had left 
thind. How the pair would act if they both 
ade their escape together I cannot say, 
ough I fancy they would come back to feed 
the familiar seed-box of their aviary home 
soon as they felt hungry. 
I may here mention that a ring-necked 
rrakeet lived all through the summer of 1885 
asmall wood not far from my house, and was 
ught by a cottager at the commencement 
the winter, when food apparently failed, 
d hun: compelled the bird to come down 
d food alone, with the domestic fowls and 
reons at the cottage door. : 
Lhe fact of my ring-necks destroying their 


But the gre: 


They rnined 
to be 
° 
of a 


upon the growing plants. 
large box-tree in one morning, and 
taken out at whatever risk to thems 
they would not have left me the vest 
| shrub in another day or two. 
For the first few days the 
them alone, then they began a 
secution and led them a sad lif 
tails would creep ups 
| of the redwings and catch hold of their broac 


ng-necks le 
ystem of per 
The long 


ay 


; 80 many contrasts of colour existing in one’ 


* 
v| 
t | 


ehind one or other 


fan-like tails, to which they would hold fast | 
until a feather parted company with its | subject, so perhaps I a2 better not make the 
owner, whose shrieks during the process of | attempt, but merely’ say that ruby-red, laven- 
plucking might have appalled, but apparently ‘ der-blue, pale-blve, white, emerald-grecn, 
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y 
golden-yellow, carmine, and black are blended | 
together in this bird in a most effectivemanner, ! 
for not one shade ‘‘kills” another, but all 
combine to form a perfectly harmonious 
whole, that requires to be seen to be appre- | 
ciated as it deserves. 

At one time I thought my beautiful parra- 
keet was inoffensive, ‘but I fear I cannot alto- 
gether vote him harmless now, since I turned 
him out. In the first place, he is an invete- 
rate whittler, and cannot let box, perch, log, 
or cage alone for a moment. Unless when ; 
eating and sleeping, he is cutting wood. I 
have my doubts, too, as to his pacific beha- 
viour in regard of his companions, although I 
have never actually caught him, fagrante de- 
licto, worrying some of the smaller birds, his 
fellow-prisoners ; but I did find him one day 
trying his best to work his way into a box in 
which were some young Java sparrows, one 
of which subsequently made its appearance 
without any feathers on its head; and the ! 
same thing happened in the case of some 
young cockatiels, upon whose barrel Pileatus , 


was often seen to sit. I have accordingly 
moved him indoors again, and I do not think 


re- | appear to be 


getting a little tamer. They are 
extraordinarily agile among the boughs, hop- 


he regrets the change, for he is very tame and ping and flitting from one to the other like 


familiar, eats from the hand 
does not speak, answers in j 
is spoken to or called by name. 

1 gave four pounds sterling for a mate for 
him some time ago, but she died in a week, 
for the Pileated is not one of the hardy parra- 
keets. It is a scarce bird, too, even in its own 


! country, Western Australia, and is seldom 


imported. The last consignment of these 
birds of which I have knowledge, seven in 
number, were quite young, and said to have 
been brought up by hand, but all of them 
died soon after being removed from the cus- 
tody of theimporter. My pretty bird has had 
two serious illnesses since he has been in my 
possession ; but with care he recovered, and 
is now perfectly well. I believe him to be 
the only specimen of his species in this 
country as [ write. 

Two red-fronted parrakeets from New Zea- 
land were very wild when I bought them, but 


and, though he | inice, or at least tomtits. They spend a good 
his way when he | deal of their time on the 


ground, where they 
run very swiftly, and scratch, after the man- 
ner of hens, for fallen seed. They are not 
pretty, but are decidedly curious birds. They 
have not as yet made any attempt to breed, 
but are said to line their nests with dried 
3 and moss. They have the name oi 
‘ing delicate, but I have not found themso; 
on the contrary, they passed the last severe 
winter out of doors without suffering appa- 
rently the least inconvenience. Their diet is 
of the simplest—canary seed and millet, with 
now and then a little hemp. They bathe 
freely, and are fond of drinking. They seldom 
make any noise, and when they do call out 
their note is not unmusical. “The price of 
these birds varies from thirty shillings to fifty 
shillings a pair. 
(To be continued.) 


WIBBLETON’S GREAT EXPERIMENT. 


lf certainly was a grand idea; there was | 
no doubt about it. Only Wibbleton | 
could have thought of it. Wibbleton was | 
seventeen, and in the fifth form. His father 
kept a large chemist’s shop in the High Street, ! 
and was regarded as a very learned man. 
Existing daily in an atmosphere of science, 
it was only natural that Wibbleton should 
become acquainted with the marvels and 
mysteries of chemistry. In fact, he was 
quite a walking dictionary of jaw-breakin, 
words, and knew by heart the names an 
uses of every drug in his father’s establish- 
ment. Sometimes he would bring a pocket- 
ful of chemicals to school, and when work 
was over he and a party of selected chums 
would lock themselves in the boat-house and | 
perform a number of extraordinary experi- 
ments, which usually resulted in a vast 
quantity of smoke, horrible smells, sand 
damage to persons and clothing. The boat- 
house was a good-sized wooden building, with 
a paved floor. It was primarily intended for | 
the storage of the school boats during the 
winter months. But as there was plenty of 
spare room the shed was used for a number 
of other purposes. A carpenter’s bench stood 
in front of one of the windows, and the head 
master had kindly provided a splendid set of 
tools. With their aid the fellows had con- 
structed a capital nest of lockers, and in these 
were stowed bats, stumps, footballs, fencing- 
foils, and a hundred and one things too nume- 
rous to mention. None of the masters ever 
examined the contents of the lockers. If they 
had taken it into their heads to order a general 
inspection they would have been considerably 
amazed at the marvellous and unexpected 
things brought to light. Several fellows kept 
small menageries in their boxes—hedgehogs, 
snakes, rabbita, white mice, lizards, andeven 
rats. Others turned their lockers into larders, 
and stored up vast quantities of selid and ; 
liquid refreshments of a varied character. 


| as follows. 


Pilton Minor, of the fourth form, lined his 
with sheet lead, and arranged a freshwater 
aquarium within; while Chippleton, of the 
sixth, who had a moustache, and was re- 
garded as the swell of the school, surrepti- | 
tiously concealed a contraband stock of cigars 
and other forbidden luxuries. _Wibbleton 
naturally filled his locker with bottles and 
boxes and crucibles and mysterious glass in- 
struments. Occasionally little accidents hap- | 
pened in connection with the lockers, and | 
upset things a good deal. One day Pilton’s 
aquarium sprung a leak, and the thick, stag- 
nant water escaped into a neighbouring locker | 
‘ 


crammed with taris and pies intended to be | 
devoured the next day at a private party | 
given by the fourth form. Needless to add, | 


the party did not come off. On another occa- 
sion a family of lively young rats got loose 
and gnawed their way into Chippleton’s aris- 
tocratic locker, where they made short work 
of his cigar-cases and other private pro- 


rty. 

But. to return to Wibbleton and the great 
experiment. 

The secret was communicated by the in- 
ventor to a few choice friends, aad was briefly 
Each of the party was to sub- 
scribe towards a fund, and this fund was to 
be employed in furthering the experiment and 
making it a grand success. With the money 
a large quantity of fine muslin was to be pur- 
chased. Wibbleton undertook to coat this 
material with a preparation of gutta-percha, 
so as to render it air-tight. The edges were 
to be joined together in the shape of a bag, 
and a small hole left at one end. This hole 
was to be placed over a gas-burner, the gas 
turned on, and the bag permitted to fill until 
it expanded to its full extent and could hold 
no more, 

“Then,” said Wibbleton, with an exultant 
shout, ‘‘ we shall have a balloon!” 

“‘And what’s the use of a balloon when 
you've got it?’ inquired one of the listeners. 

“Use?” replied the chemist, with a con- 
temptuous sneer ; ‘what a question to ask ! 
Why, we shall be able to do all manner of 
things! If you don’t want to subscribe to 
the experiment say 30, and I'll return your 
money! But please do not talk a lot of 
nonsense !” 

This cutting speech had the desired effect. 
No more awkward questions were asked, and 
Wibbleton was left to pursue his course un- 
disturbed. What Wibbleton’s own expecta- 
tions were the subscribers to the fund never 
knew. He had in his own mind a sort of 
dreamy notion that he might travel long dis- 
tances in the machine without paying railway 
fares. It also occurred to him that he would 
be able to hang in mid-air and watch the 
circus which came every year to the town, also 
the local cricket-matches, athletic sports, and 
other open-air entertainments, without the 
unpleasant necessity of disgorging gate- 
money. He had a vision of descending to 
the window of the head master’s study under 
cover of the night, surreptitiously entering 
that apartment, and obtaining secret informa- 
tion concerning examination papers and other 
matters of vital importance. 


| fellows began to complain, especially Chip- 
‘leton, ut the enthusiastic Wibbleton 
heeded them not; he melted indiarubber 
and glue and pitch, and worked like a slave. 
After about a month of hard and unceasing 
labour the bag was made, and final touches 
were put to the work. A few days later 
Wibbleton appeared with a joyful expression 
of countenance, and stated that the balloon 
was completed, and he proposed attempting 
a trial trip that very evening. 

It was on a sultry August morning that the 
subscribers received this news, and the intel- 
ligence naturally, caused a good deal of ex- 
citement. As the day wore away and even- 
ing approached the agitation ine R 
Those interested in the great experiment 
could not, give proper attention to their work 
for thinking of the intended balloon voyage, 
and impositions were consequently very 
plentiful. Now that the balloon was a stem 
reality, and no mere creature of imagination, 
they began to picture in their respective 
minds a series of voyages in the clouds and 
exciting adventures among the stars. At 
last the day’s work came to an end, and 
after tea a couple of hours were allowed for 
recreation. It was still very hot, and a short 
trip up into the blue sky appeared to be the 
most elightfully cool thing it was possible 
to do. 

The subscribers collected in the shed, and 
Wibbleton, looking very scientific and im- 

rtant, proceeded to the bag with gas. 

his occupied some time, but ere long the 
shapeless mass was observed toswell. Every- 
thing pointed to a successful termination of 
the great experiment. It is true there was a 
terribly strong smell of gas, but, as Wibble- 
ton explained, it was a matter of absolute 
impossibility to prevent a leakage somerchere. 
Every one said ‘‘Of course,” and tried to 
look pleasant. But the smell became so 
suffocating that this was a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. Several of the spectators 
grew pale, and expressed a desire to seek the 
fresh air. Pilton Minor ventured to inquire 
ina nervous tone of voice if gas was poisonons, 
but to this ridiculous question Wibbleton 
vouchsafed no reply. The atmosphere was now 
so unbearable that a move was made towards 
the windows with a view to throwing them 
open. The balloon grew larger and larger 
every minute ; in another quarter of an hour 


He never | it would rise from the floor and float grace- 


troubled to think how he was going to do | fully away. 


all these things ; all he wanted was a bal- 


loon, the rest could easily be arranged. And ! loon commenced to wobble. 


ned the bal- 
very eye was 


Before the windows were o 


so Wibbleton, full of his scheme, proceeded | turned from the window and fixed on the 


to construct the aerial locomotive. 


he boat- | moving mass, 


Suddenly it rose—about an 


shed was filled with sickening fumes, and the | inch from the ground, then fell down again. 
gre gain, 
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Eve 
atoms, half the roof was off, there was a great 
hole in the side of the building, and the door 


“Hurrah!” burst from the lips of every 
one simultaneously. 

This shout of joy was rather premature. It 
had scarcely died away when a reply came 
from the balloon in the shape of a roar like 
aclap of thunder and a great sheet of flame. 
Then followed a noise of breaking glass, 
splitting wood, and yelling boys. Every one 
rashed out of the place, and nons turned 
until a good fifty yards separated them from 


soon as they recovered sufficient courage they 
returned and entered the ill-fated place. 
What a scene of destruction met their eyes ! 
Every locker was blown open, and the floor 
was strewn with a miscellaneous collection of 
singed and roasted birds, beasts, and fishes, 


window in the shed was smashed to! home in a cab, and no one saw him again 


during the remainder of the term. There was 
a row at headquarters, and punishments were 


was lying in a field some distance off! As | inflicted right and left, though the head master 


never got to know the exact cause of the ex- 
losion. The subscribers tothe fund which 
ad literally vanished in smoke kept their 


own counsel, and never breathed a word to 
any one outside their immediate circle con- 


cerning Wibbleton’s great but unsuccessful 


theshed. When they looked round they saw | shrivelled footballs, baked tarts, and black- | experiment. 
a sight that made them grow still paler, and | ened bats. Nota particle of the balloon re- (THE END.) 
exclaim ‘‘ Oh!” mained, As for Wibbleton, he was taken ahead 
THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


PART XIII. 


South of Taunton is Lyme, where Blake 
| stood another siege. In vain Prince Maurice 
| brought his chivalry against the ramparts, 
‘in vain he attempted to possess himself of 
the castle. Men, women, children were all 
for the Parliament, and all worked enthu- 
siastically to keep the Royalists out. Blake 
lost only 120 of his forces. Maurice lost 
| 2,000, and when Essex appeared had to beat 
| a rapid retreat. North-east of Lyme is Sher- 
borne, built by Bishop Roger the Great, 
| seized by Stephen, taken by Matilda, and 
kept in the hands of the Crown for two hun- 
| dred years. Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, 
was challenged to wager of battle for it by 
the fighting Bisho; ‘Wyvil, “‘pugil intre- 
pidus, ”as he is called on his brass at Salis- 


i Ve year De Burgh was appointed Con- 
stable of Dover he received command 
from the king to fortify the castle of Dunster 
in Somerset, one of the best situated of all 
the old strongholds, and famous now for its 
splendid views. The tor was well fortified 
in the Domesday period, and was given by 
theConqueror to William de Moion or Mohun, 
whose namesake is still known as ‘The 
Scourge of the West” and famous for his 
siege by King Stephen. In the time of 
Edward 111. the castle—the Dunes Torre that 
had kept the West Welsh at bay before the 
coming of King Egbert—was sold by the 
De Mohuns to tho Luttrells, whose represen- 
tative in 1642 held it for the Parliament and 
was attacked in vain by the Marquis of 


Hertford. It was, however, soon afterwards 
surrendered, and in 1645 was the only place 
in Somerset faithful to the king. It met 
with the fate of all the castles. The Parlia- | 
mentarians settled down to besiege it in 
eamest, and sent to lead the attack a vigo- | 
rous officer, one Colonel Blake, of whom 
much afterwards was heard. There were | 
Mines, and countermines, and sallies, and | 
sorties, and all the other shifts and devices ; 
of warfare which are so pleasant to read | 
about and so horrible to see, and in the end ' 
the beleaguered garrison were overcome. 
The siege brought much reputation to; 
Blake, -who, whether on land or sea, never; 
failed those who trusted tohim. At Taunton, ; 
close by, he also distinguished himself. The : 
town was founded by King Ina of Wessex 
in 720 or thereabouts as a border fortress | 
against the West Welsh, and nine hundred 
and twenty-five years afterwards it served 
much the same purpose against the men of 
the west country. Twice was it besieged, 
and each time Blake kept back the besiegers. 
In 1645 there were ten thousand of them, 
and the town was so long and closely in- 
rested that the ammunition had nearly gone, 
ind the provisions were almost at starvation- 
»int, before the rescue came. In order to 
ead the enemy to suppose that matters were 
lourishing, @ pig was whipped round the | 
own at night so as to give forth its squeal 


| and much good did it do him—particularly 


|markable achievements. The castle is on a 


ury. Wyvil secured it once more for the 
see, and long years afterwards Bishop Cotton 
ave it to Sir Walter Raleigh as the price of 
his promotion. To Raleigh it did no good. 
He settled it on his son, but a flaw was dis- | 
covered in the deed, and James, hiding his 
selfishness beneath a cloak of wisdom, gave 
the castle to the worthless Somerset. Lady 
Raleigh came to beg him to be merciful, for 
the estate was all that was left her. She 
went down on her knees to the king, but all 
she could get was, ‘‘I maun hae it for Car; 
I maun hae it for Car!” And Car got it, 


i 


after he was convicted of Overbury’s murder. 
It was one of the first castles to be attacked 
by the Roundheads, but it held out until 
Fairfax came against it and damaged it con- 
siderably. 

Some of the best castle-fighting of this mo- 
mentous war took place, however, at Cheshire. 
The capture and defence of Beeston were re- 


lofty sandstone rock near Tarporley. It was 
built in 1220 by Ralph de Blundeville, and 
amongst other wonders boasted a well three 
hundred and sixty-six feet deep, droppin; 
to the level of the brook that flows through 
the plain below. This is the height of St. 
Paul’s from the pavement, and will give a 
good idea of the height of the rock, and of 
the labour our forefathers could devote to | 
their undertakings when they thought it 


| greatness, an 


n many places. Before the deliverance by 
‘airfax the Royalists had got in through the | worth while. In 1264 Beeston was taken by 


reach and were in possession of part of the _ the Barons, but next year it fell to Prince 
‘orks. | Edward. In 1399 it was handed over by the 

In the Monmouth Rebellion Taunton took ' partisans of Richard 11. to the Duke of Lan- 
1e wrong side and suffered terribly. On its | caster. At the outbreak of the Civil War it 
habitants Kirke’s lambs were let loose to riot | was seized by the Parliament, but one niyht 
nd gambol ; and then came Jefferies on his ' Colonel Sandford scaled the rock with a few 
loody Assize, in which he hanged ninety- | men, climbed the wall unobserved, and seiz- 
‘ven and transported three hundred and, ing the governor, put him in such a fright 
whty-five. King Ina’s castle has long disap-! that he surrendered forthwith. As the 
ared; it was destroyed by his lady when she | Roundheads marched away in the moming 
ove out the South Saxon intruders who had | they were so savage with the governor that 
‘netrated to it. The Norman castle was built | with difficulty they were restrained from 
- the Bishop of Winchester, who possessed , kicking him; and as soon as possible they 
mself of the town and manor, but of this had him tried and executed for cowardice. 
stle there are few remains, and it is doubtful ' The Royalists having got Beeston into their 
1ether Perkin Warbeck held it, or the one | i They were | 


Warl eset did their best to keep it. 
at followed on its site. | sicged in 1644, but relief came from the | 


approaching army. The Roundheads retired, 
but next year they returned, and eventuall 
sat down to starve out the garrison, whic! 
took them some time. 

The chief military centre of these parts 
was, however, Chester, from whose battle- 
ments Charles I. saw the defeat of his army 
on Rowton Heath. The importance of Ches- 
ter dates back even before Koman times, and 
its strong places have never since known the 
absence of artificial defences. In Old English 
times Chester had peculiar privilezes of local 
government, and in the Conqueror’s time 
these were confirmed and extended. In place 
of Gherbod, who had fallen into difficulties in 
Flanders, William gave the shire to Hugh de 
Avranches, otherwise Hugh Lupus, making 
it a county palatine and giv: 
reign jurisdiction that the old earls kept 
their own parliaments, and had their own 
courts of law, in which offences against them 
stood as if they were against the king. The 
wolf-earl divided his territory among eight 
great sub-feudatories, who each kept a small 
court, and had the pewer of life and death. 
So late as 1597 the Baron of Kinderton’s 
Court sentenced a man to death for mur- 
der. Hugh’s hall, the great apartment of 
the castle, is nearly a hundred feet long 
and forty-five feet wide. And_ this was 
the meeting-place for the palatine parlia- 
ments. Uy, ad_six successors in his 

then in 1237 Henry 111. took 
the earldom into his own hands, and gave itto 
Prince Edward, who never used it, but in 
turn passed it on to his son Edward of Car- 
narvon, whence the eldest son of the reigning 
sovereign is Earl of Chester to this day. It 
was at Chester Castle that Llywelin was 
summoned to do homage to faward L, 
and when the Duke of Lancaster was 
on his way to perform his part in the 
comedy at Flint, which we have already 
described, he made sure of his retreat by 
seizing the old stronghold. The Civil War 
siege lasted twenty weeks, and Sir William 
Brereton had a tough job, but, assertions to 
the contrary notwithstanding, he does not 
seem to have done more damage than he 
could help, and Chester, with its rows and 
walls, is one of the best preserved of the 
ancient towns of England. 

In a somewhat similar position to Chester 
is Gloucester, and its history goes back quite 
as far. The Britons had long dwelt on its 
site before they were driven out by Claudius 
that he might found his colony. Yt was one 
of the last of the Roman ts, and was 
only given up when they left the island. 
In 1093, at Whiteuntide, the old castle was 
the scene of a remarkable contest. Malcolm 
Caenmore, King of Scotland, had married 
Margaret, the granddaughter of Edmund 
Tronside, who, with her family and her 
brother Edgar the thling, the heir to the 
English throne, was escaping from England 
when driven by a storm into the Frith of 
Forth. The marnage resulted in a war, 


‘ing it such sove- 
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which ended in Malcolm doing n 
William the Conqueror for his English pos- 
sessions, and in his again invading England 


homage to | wishing well to the representative of their 
Godwin of Winchester was the 
lady’s champion, and well worthy of his trust 


old kings. 


Dudley. 


and being killed at Alnwick as hereinbefore 
mentioned. When he died the Scottish 
throne was seized by his brother Donald 
Bane, who, with the aid of the western High-- 
landers, attempted to expel the Sassenach 
and raisers bly failed. When Margaret died 
she put her children under the care of Edgar 
the Ethling and sent them to Rufus for pro- 
tection. A strange position was this—the 
heir of the English throne, if the English 
throne was heritable, and his nearest relative 
the heir to the Scottish throne, voluntarily 
living in the lion’s den. Ordgar, ‘‘a thane 
of Oxfordshire,” boldly accused them of 
treason, of plotting against the king with a 
view to the union of the English and Scottish 
crowns. Ordgar made his statements at a 
banquet, and the Red King sent at once for 
the eldest child, the fair Edith, then a girl 
of thirteen, and accused her of conspiring 
against him. She denied it, and_ boldly 
threw down her glove, challenging the man 
who male the charge to meet her cham- 
ion. ‘There was a pause, and a general 
looking towards Ordyar, who was very 
backward in coming forward. The whis- 
pering, however, grew too loud for him to 
resist, and so he picked up the glove and 
promised to make his words good. Then 
in the tilt-yard of Gloucester Castle, on 
whose site now stands the prison, the lists 
were set out, and the duel to the death for 
Edith’s honour took pilsce; The king and his 


did he prove himself. Ordgar cut up dis- 
gracefully ; he was beaten badly, and then 
tried to stab his antagonist with a knife he 
had hidden in his boot. The trick failed, 
and the thane was killed, and Edith was 
triumphant. The duel brought her pro- 
minently before the nation, and seven years 
afterwards she married the King of England, 
and, changing her name at her marriage, 
became ‘‘The Good Queen Maud.” er 
brother Edgar grew up to be King of Scot- 
land, so that the children of the Ironside sat 
on both thrones. 

Porchester is another of these castles by the 
river and close to the sea which date from 
Roman times or before. There is mention of 
it in almost every reign. Roger de Wendover, 
the dehghtfully unveracious, tells us that 
Porchester and Portsinouth derive their 
names from Porta, a gentleman who landed 
at Blockhouse Fort in the days of Agricola; 
but we are not bound to believe it. he plan 
of the Roman camp can, however, be traced 
in the castle buildinys, and the chapel is on 
the sacellum, or small temple, in which the 
ensigns were kept. In Edgar’s time there 
was ‘a, castle” at Porchester, but, except the 
keep, that now in rnins is of much later date. 
In 1205 we read of William de Cornhill send- 
ing to Porchester an engineer and sixteen 
“miniatores,” and ‘twenty ottornatis ad 
auxiliendum miniatoribus,” to patch it up. 
In 1207 the Sheriff of Sussex supplied it with 


court were there, and many of the people, all 


|petraria and catapults, and in 1220 there 


were received ‘‘ four cartloads of lead ” to roof 
its tower. John, the indefatigable visitor, 
called in at Porchester eizhteen times, and 
one of the governors was William Longsword, 
who filled so striking a place in his days and 
those of his successor. 

When the old Earl of Salisbury died in 
1196 he left his daughter Ela his sole 
heiress, but the difficulty was to find her. 
One William Talbot, we are told, ‘an 
Englishman and an eminent soldier,” took 
upon him the habit of a pilgrim, and went 
over to Normandy in search. He wan- 
dered about for two months before he found 
her out. ‘‘He then changed his habit, and 
| having entered the court where she resided, 
|in the garb of a harper (being practised in 
| mirth and jesting), he became well accepted 
there.” The end may be guessed ; he made 
| himself known to Ela, and spirited her away 
to England, where he presented her to King 
Richard, ‘‘ who, receiving her very cour 
teously, gave her in marriage to William 
' Longsword, his brother, the son of fair Rosa- 
mond.” During the troubles of John’s rei; 
Longsword was always on the king’s side. 
In the reign of Henry 11. he was sent on an 
embassy to Gascony. As he was crossiny 
the Channel on his way back, so ta 
tempest arose that, despairing of life, the 
sailors threw all the money and rich apparel 
overboard. All hopes were past when sud- 
denly at the bow of the ship there appeared 
a mighty taper of wax buming bnghtly, 
while close to it stood a beautiful woman 
shielding it from the wind and the rain. 
“Now,” thought they, ‘‘we are safe.” But 
the peril was great, the storm was terrific, 
and to the king came the report that they 
were drowned: Then our inend’ | Hiubertide 

urgh, the justiciary, begged ngs word's 
| wife for Reymund, hie kinsman, and the king 
offered no objection. Away went Reymund 
‘in glorious warlike habit” to the Countess 
| Ela, whe gave him his answer, ‘“ Look for 3 
| wife somewhere else. I will have none of 
you!” Reymund retired, looking somewhat 
| foolish, and feeling somewhat alarmed when 
| he heard that the great earl himself had got 
ashore on the Cornish coast, and made fis 
way to Marlborough in search of an explana- 
tion from De Burgh for his curious proceed- 
ings. The justiciary was profuse in apologies, 
and offe presents, and all was smoothed 
over. Longsword went back to Salisbury, 
where in 1226, “after persevering in t 

nitence for certain days, he departed this 
fie on the nones of March.” E| : survive 
him many years, and, amongst other things, 
as executed ‘he sheriff s office 1 for the county 
‘of Wilts.” Finally she became an abbess. 

Her son was killed fighting the Saracen: 

between Damietta and Cairo after he had 

slain a hundred with his own hand. His 
mother dreamt he was dead, as he fell. 

She saw the sky.open and her son being 

received by angels, kneeling by his gorv 
armour and dinted shield. And she died 
with the chant on her lips, ‘‘ Let Thy hand- 
maid give thanks to Thee, O Lord, that out 
| of my sinful flesh Thou hast caused such a 
champion against Thine enemies to be born.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1886 AND 1887. 


; ANDSston. 


‘TVHE interest of the past cricket season cen- 

tred in the tour of our Colonial visitors. 
Great expectations existed in Australia as to 
the performances of the team despatched under 
the auspices of the Melbourne Club. It was 
highly spoken of on all sides, and announced 
as the strongest combination that had left 
the Colonies. A long programme was 
arran; and worked through with additions, 
and the result was such a modified success as 
to be perilously nearafailure. Of the thirty: 
nine fixtures, only nine proved successful ; 
and of the twenty-two drawn games, the 
majority were owing to the enormous scores 
of the opposite side, and were left in such a 
state that had they been played through must 
have ended in disaster. 


In No. 301 we gave the statistics of the | 
1884 team ; for comparison we print below ; 


the figures obtained under the captaincy of 
Mr. Scott. 


AUSTRALIAN BATTING. 
—~ Ps 


H. Jarvis. 

J. W. Trumble 
Ww. Bruce 

1. M‘C. Blackham . 
1. M‘filwraith 


P. Evans ..-...- 
+, R. Spofforth 


Let these figures be compared with those 
»btained against the Australians by the 
hirteen Englishmen who met them in repre- 
entative matches, 


ENGLISH BATTING. 


Average. 


S 
ae 


M. Read 

Mr. W. W. Read 
Shrewsbury 
Lohmann . 


& 
g 

3 

& 
a 

19 
po 4 
19 
Mc 
10... 
13 

7 

8 
4 
10 
4 

9 
12 


G. 
¥. 
T. 
gE. 
G; 
3. P. Jonet 
J. W. Trumble 506.3 .. Be. 
W. Bruce .... 329 ., 12.. aL. US 

And here are the results obtained against 
Australia by the old country bowlers. The 
examples are chosen, not because they hap- 


pen to be the best on the list—which they 


are not—but because the names figure in the | 


thirteen already given. 
ENGLISH BOWLING. 


oi | Maidens. 


The general average of the “Australian 


whereas their English opponents averaged 
27; and the general average of their bowlers 
was 24 runs per wicket against the English- 
men’s 18. 

For this striking difference there two good 
reasons. One, that the strength of the Aus- 
tralian elevens was due to the exceptional 
ability of a few of the players, notably 
Murdoch, McDonnell, and A: Bannerman, 
who were not included in Scott’s team. The 
other, that English professional cricket was 
never stronger than in 1886. That the Aus- 
tralians played up to their true form when in 
this country has been chown by the results 
of the subsequent representative matches 
played by Shaw’s team in the Colonies. This 
team, during the early months of this year, 
was most successful, and both at Melbourne 


; and Sydney scored a victory against United 


Australia. The Melbourne match was won 
bya runs, the totals being England 201 and 
, Australia 294 and 114. The Sydney 
match was a more sensational affair— 
England’s first innings realised only 45 runs, 
Australia’s first resulted in 119. ‘England’- 
second totalled at 184, and then Australia. 
going in to make 110, were all out for 97, and 
consequently lost by 13. 
The Australians began their season on the 
14th of May with the match against Lord 
Sheffield’s eleven. In 1884 the Colonials had 


i Surrey, and 


batsmen was thus only 17 per innings, | 


and 8 runs; this time they were defeated by 
eight wickets. At Nottingham the weathe. 
was bad and the match ended in a draw. 
The third match was at the Oval against 
Surrey won by three wickets. 
The first win of the tour was gained against 
Oxford University on the Christ Chureb. 
ground, where in 1882 Massie played his. 
great innings, and where in 1884 Murdoch's. 


eleven met with unexpected defeat. The 


scoring was small on both sides, Australia. 


: making only 70 and 38, and Oxford making 


only 45 and 38, five of their men in eacl» 
innings being dismissed without scoring. 
The North of England match ended in a. 
draw. Again the totals were strangely small 
—Australia 45 and 43, North of England 34 
and one‘wicket down for 15, From Man- 


’ chester the visitors came to Lord’s and there 


scored a creditable win over a weak team of 
Gentlemen of England, the highest individual 
total in the match being Bonnor’s 39. Te 
byshire, of course, was beaten. Derbyshire 


‘exists as a first-class county in order that 
; other teams may score off it ! 


The match inst Cambridge University 
was drawn. Fenner’s is a quick-scoring 
ground, and for the first time the Australiam 

tting showed to advantage. Giffen, far 
and away the best man in the team, played 
with marvellous patience, taking two hour: 
to score 28; Bruce made 54, Trumble 47, 
Evans, 24, these being the three new comers. 
The innings totalled out to 222, and the five 
wickets of the second innings realised 326, 
Jarvis making 96 not out, and Trumble 
making 56 not out, their highest scores dur- 
ing the trip. The match was drawn all 
against the University men, who saved the 
follow on by only one run. The Australians 
then journeyed to Manchester, and on a 
very wet and greasy wicket defeated Lanca- 
shire by an innings and 12 runs, thanks 


| principally to Giffen, who took eight wickets 


in each innings, and reduced the Lancashire 
effort to a mere procession between the pavi- 
lion and the pitch. The return match against 
the Gentlemen came next, and on a splendid 
wicket the scoring ran high and lively. The 
Gentlemen went in first, and starting with 
Dr. W. G. Grace and Mr. W. H. Patterson, 
scored 104 without losing a wicket. Dr. 
Grace’s innings of 148 was one of the best 
he has played: he was out fourth with the 
score at 261. The Hon. M. B. Hawke made 
56, Mr. Roller made 63, Mr. G. Kemp 83 ; 
and the innings total reached 471. Thi 
was a good performance, but it was beaten 
by the Australians. Mr. Jones going in 
first played a id innings of 151, his 
highest during the tour; Jarvis made 71, 
Bonnor 47, Garrett, not out, 49, the total 
being 488. The game was rather an alarm. 
ing one. Roller and Lucas were so hurt as 
to be unable to play in the second innings. 
Giffen and_Bonnor both went lame, and 
Jones and W. W. Kead cut their fingers 
badly. The second innings of the Gentle- 
men played out time, and the match ended 


‘in a draw with the Australians wanting 89 


runs to win, and having an innings to get 
them in. The match against the Players 
at Nottingham also ended in a draw. The 
Players began badly, but an unprecedented 
stand_of 172 was made between Barlow 
and Flowers for the ninth wicket, and the 
innings closed for 334, of which Barlow 
claimed 113, The Australian total was 205, 
but in the follow on they did better, scoring, 
236 for six wickets... An exciting mateh at 
Lord's against Middlesex followed. It was. 
won by a wicket ; eight runs were wanted te 
win, but Blackham proved equal to the 
occasion, and, amid tremendous cheering. 
instead of lifting up a catch from one ot 
Burton’s slows, drove the ball to the boun- 


made their first appearance at Sheffield Park, | dary. 
and beaten his lordship’s side by an innings | 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRESHMAN'S LIFE AT 


AMBRIDGE ! 
What a 
host of 
visions the 
word calls 
up. Tome, 
the writer 
of this pa- 
per, those 
. visionsare 

of days now long 

past: days of al- 

most unalloyed 

pleasure; days 
8 whose s 


le: 


hreshold of life’s 
career, and in which that 
career received itsearliest 
e. o you, the 
er of what I write, 
> ons_very likely 
ay-dreams of a 
which you have 
ot entered, but to 
you are looking 
forward with all the im- 
petuosity of youth, eager 
to throw off the yoke of school, eager to 
begin the life of a “Varsity man.” 
remember well how keenly I listened to 
what one of our masters at school—a Trinity 
man, and to my eyes one of the most glorious 
creatures on earth—used to tell us of his 
doings at College ; of the marvellous bump- 
ing races, and the glorious supper parties 
afterwards; of the May Term ; of the pleasant 
uiet working days of the Long Vacation ; of 
the breakfasts, and of the College chums 
whom it was so delightful to come across 
again after the little circle of friends had 
broken up and ‘ gone down,” as he called it. 
It has occurred to me that some of the readers 
of the Boy’s Own PAPER might possibly 
feel a similar interest in hearing something 
about the daily life of a man at Cambridge, 
and so I am going to jot down some of my 
own recollections of the days when I was a 
freshman. 

The first thing I remember is the thrill of 
pleasure I felt when the announcement was 
made one morning at breakfast that it was 
alefinitely settled that I was to go to College. 
It had, of course, often been talked over in 
the family circle, but now it was settled. sb- 
solutely, definitely, unalterably  setticd ; 


settled, in fact, for good and all that I was | 


to ‘go up” next November; and not only 
was this decided on, but my dear and excel- 
lent father, to give mea real treat this Christ- 
mas, had, ‘‘unbeknown” to me at least, 
been for a month or so previously busy 
making the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments. He had, in fact, actually entered me 
at Trinity on ‘‘ Mr. P.’s side,” which means, 
as I dare say you know, that Mr. P. was to 
be my tutor. Cambridge, Trinity, Mr. P., 
myself, I hardly know which of those four 
objects oceupied the most prominent position 
in my thoughts. I hardly know which I 
considered most honoured by my father’s de- 
cision ; probably the first three. My mother 
said nothing, but only gave me a smile from 
her dear kind eyes, and received in return 
therefor a very loving hug (although I was a 
sixth form hoy). My young brother, aged 
fourteen, looked rather sad at the prospect of 
being left alone at school; but my sisters three 
were all excitement, and began at once to 
make plans for the future adornment of my 
rooms, and, not without some degree of self- 
ishness, I thought, to arrange sundry visits 
to them, 


By A LONDON BARRISTER. 


PART I, 


That morning I gave myself up entirely to 
dreaming. It was holiday-time, and even 
now I think the morning not ill-spent, though 
T look back on it with all the excitement of 
youth knocked out of me, and though I have 
long fully realised the value of time. Surely 
the contemplation of the golden vision that 
opened out before my dazed eyes was worth 
a morning’s dream. Indeed, when the whole 
plan for the coming year was laid before me 
after breakfast, and when the first excitement 
caused by the | announcement had sub- 
sided, I found it was a plan which included 
more than one pleasure. First I was tospend 
the summer term at school putting some final 
touches to school work preparatory to beyin- 
ning College work. This in itself possibly 


does not sound exciting, but it meant a great | 


9 
deal to me. I rather dreaded tearing myself 
away from school and yoing through a course 
of ‘ coaching ;” but this was not to be. I 
was still to be a schoolboy for six short 
months, and when Easter came I knew I was 
to be captain of the eleven. Surely to be 
captain of the eleven, to play before admiring 
thousands at Lord’s, not as I had done before, 
but ‘as one having authority,” is a glorious 
thing! The pleasures of the old Greek gods 
were as nothing by comparison ! 


The first part of the plan, therefore, was 
especially pleasing to me. Besides, fellows 
‘“‘who are going up to College next autumn” 
have a very distinct status at school, and 
acquire—or at least assume—a vast amount 
of superiority over those other poor chaj 
who are only “going into the City.” So 
much, then, for the first part of the plan. 
The second part was as fascinating as the 
first. The summer holidays (ah me! the last 
“tholidays” I should ever have; thenceforward 
they would be but ‘‘vacations”) would be un- 
usually prolonged to October, and were to be 
spent travelling abroad with any other fellow 
I chose to invite to be my companion. And 
then, thirdly and lastly, as I have said 
before, I was to pass to Trinity—‘‘ go into 
residence,” my father said. He was an old 
Trinity man himself, and loved 'Varsity 
expressions. 


It would not interest you to say anything 
about those last days at school, except per- 
haps to note the one fact that I won the 
match at Lord’s, that I made cock score, and 
took four wickets for a very few runs; nor 
would it do anything but weary you if I 
stayed to relate the pleasant journeyings in 
foreign lands with my own particular chum. 
I must therefore hurry on to the last impor- 
tant event of that important year. During 
the whole of it there was only one unpleasant 
ordeal to pass through—that was the matri- 
culation examination. I got through it all 
right, but I was much too flurried to take 
any inteliigent notice of the College where we 
were put up for the night ; so we will pass 
by that too, and come to the time when, 
about ten days before the appointed day for 


going up, I returned from the Continent, and | f 
eet i | opened a banking account for me at M 


egan with my dear mother, and not a little 
hindered by my dear sisters, to make the 
necessary purchases of the thousand and one 
things which go to make life in College rooms 
so fascinating to a boy of nineteen. 


I was perfectly appalled at the number of 
things we had to buy. First, china and glass 
for six. My father suggested the number, as, 
knowing College ways, he said, in answer to 
a look of surprise from my mother, ‘‘ Possibly 
John might like to have a few friends in to 
take tea with him occasionally.” There was a 
merry twinkle in his eye as he said this, and 
he emphasised the word “tea,” plainly indi- 


| ping soon passed ; 


CAMBRIDGE. 


cating that he included in it other repasts, 
such a lunch, breakfast, supper, and (1 aid 
this in the riper wisdom which has come 
me to-day) possibly dinner. My sisters im- 
mediately had visions of tea and cakes ani 
muttins and thin bread-and-butter, and said, 
with much enthusiasm, ‘Oh, that will le 
nice!” Having my own views on the su) 
ject, I said I thought so too. To the china 
and glass had to be added the necessary com- 
plement of knives and forks and other sundry 
‘* plated goods.” Then there was the linen— 
table-cloths, napkins, sheets, pillow-case, 
ete. ; but my dignity. was mightily increased 
when the order was given for dusters, glass. 
cloths, knife-cloths, lamp-cloths et hoe geius 
omne, and still more mightily when brusles 
and brooms were added to the list. Poor 
shopman! when you were 80 pleased st 
taking down our large order, did you know 
how much I the majestic, I the splendil 
College man, pitied you that you would still 
be going on wearily writing down orders 
whilst Isat in the lap of luxury at, Trinity 
College, Cambridge? In truth, I pitied the 
monotony of your life from the very bottom 
of my soul; but perhaps it is Letter that you 
did not know. 

After this there was a hamper of all sorts 
of pleasant things to be made up, just to 
start me in my housekeeping: tea, coffee, 
biscuits, and many other things to be tound 
only on grocers’ lists. Then—why then—word: 
fail me; I cannot describe the emotions | 
felt when the order was given for the stock. 
ing of my cellar. Even now I feel disposed 
to ask the printer very kindly to yo 
the words in large capitals—My Cellar! 
Imagine my importance. I saw my mothers 
look of surprise when my father told ber 
“of course he must have a little wine. 
“Well, dear,” she said, ‘‘of course you 
know best; but you must write out the fist, 
because neither John nor I will know what 
to get. Whereupon my father pulls out his 
gold pencil, takes half a sheet of note-paper. 
and jots down sundry little remarks, which 
he folds up and hands to my mother. 
was not to know the extent of My on 
(again, rinter, dip your ajile finger 
into ri ert capitals) till the cases were 
delivered at College. ‘Their contents | nee! 
not weary you with detailing; suftice it tos’ 
that they were of moderate dimensions, aul 
were six in number. ‘I am sure, John, yo 
will not be extravagant with so much win 
in your rooms,” were my mother's word: & 
she said -bye. I promised, and, Lette: 
than all, kept my promise faithfully. 

It is the custom at Cambridge to take ore’ 
at a valuation most of the furniture left in the 


‘rooms allotted to you; the only furnitur 


we purchased was, therefore, a very ult 
little writing-table and an arm-chair for ni 
own special use. This happy week of shop 
there is only one mi 
incident to relate. On the last morning m! 
father told me, after he had given me mi 
parental and affectionate advice, that he ha! 


Mortlock’s, the old Cambridge bankers, ar! 
had put to my credit the sum of £—'t 
me draw a veil over the amount), and that 
on every quarter-day I should find a certain 
sum deposited there by his own banker. My 
own banking account! At last, then, I wis 
aman, At length the parting came and wi 
got over as pleasantly as such things can le. 
and I was driven to King’s Cross station 
alone, beause we all thought it was better 


to bein my manly career entirely withow 


assistance. 


(To be cuntinued.) 
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CHESS. 


(Continued from p. 383.) 
Problem No. 164, 


4 


1 


h 


WHITE. | 3 pleces, 


i+4 


The player moving first wins. 


This position is given at the request of | 

some correspondents who have not been able 
to discover the solution. It was composed by 
Szen, of Hungary, and G. Walker published 
itin ‘ Bell's Lite in London,” June, 1840.— 
We shall in a few weeks publish the solution 
of fifteen moves, and will here assist the 
solver with some preliminary hints. There 
are two modes of winning. The first method 
is by so pnshing the white Pawns as to com- 
pel Black to enter the cage they present, or, 
what is tantamount thereto, to place his K 
before them, should they present a convex 
instead of a concave form. The white K can 
stop Black’s three Pawns by so fixing himself 
inadvance that they are forced to move and 
be picked up in detail. In the second mode 
of winning: White first secures the opposition 
against the Pawns, seating himself in the 
centre of the three, or so placing himself in 
their van that neither one of them can move 
without being captured. In doing this White | 
has previously ascertained that he thereby | 
forces Black to move. The Pawns win when 
two are established, unattacked, at their fifth 
ypiares, and the third stands unmoved. 
White can, through the move, first place 
limself in such a relation with the adverse 
force that he is secure of gaining either the 
me or the other of the winning alternatives, | 
‘ecording to the counter-play of his adver- 
sary. 

The solver may first study the simpler posi- 
ion of a King against three Pawns only by 
lacing the white K at Q Kt sqnare, and the 
hree black Pawns at Q R, Q Kt, and QB 
econd squares. The K, having the move, 
Vins. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


H. W. H.—See the diagram above. 
E. L. C. (Dublin.)—Too simple. 


1D. S. M.—Your Q’s gambit and Ruy Lopez 
ill be examined. 

P. T. (Floriana).—The letters around the 
avram serve for giving a fixed name to 
‘ery square, which is more valuable for 
roblems than for games. If you wish to 
id two Pawns in the middle of the K B file 
the f-file, then you say in the International 
“tation: Add white Pf 4, and black Pf 5. 
ithe English notation it would be: Adda 
hite P_ at White's K B 4, and a black P at 
lack’s K B 4. 


Frau 8. S.—Von den vier Aufgaben werden 
die zweite und die vierte erscheinen. Die 
Adresse ist 58, Paternoster Row. 


E. L. (Oestersund.)—Die Lisung ist gut, 
aber die Stellung muss verbessert werden. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


Illuminating Competition. 


sha may be remembered that on announcing this com- 
petition (vide p. 47) we wrote as follows :— 

“We offer now Four Prizes, of Two Guineas, 
One Guinea and a Half, One Guinea, and Half-a- 
Guinea respectively, for the best Illumination (in oils 
or water-culours) of the words, 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


Competitors will be divided into four classes, accord- 
ing to age, and one Prize will be awarded in each class. 
First class, from 19 to 24; second class, from 15 to 19; 
third class, from 11 to 15; fourth class, all ages up to 
lL. The highest Prize will go to the class showing the 
greatest merit. Competitors are not prohibited from 
using purchased designs, but the colouring must be 
wholly their own, and, other Shines being equal, the 
preference will be given to original work throughout. 
‘The size, material, etc., are left to the choice of com- 
petitors.” 


In order to give the younger boys the better chance, 
in adjudicating we slightly re-arranged the ages, so as 
to include in the Junior Division all ages up to 12, in- 
atead of 11; and in all the Divisions it will be seen 
that we have given additional prizes over and above 
those offered. 


JUNIOR DIVISION (all ages up to 12). 
Our Award is as follows :— 
Prize—10s. 6d. 

CHRISTOPHER J. SPENCER (aged 11), Colet Higher 

Grade Schools, Arbour Square, B. 

Extra Prizes--58. each. 

HERBERT WATSON (aged 11), 82, Osborne Road, New- 

castle-on-Tyne. 
HAROLD FALKNER (aged 11), 24, West Street, Farnham, 


Surrey. 
CERTIFICATES. 


[The names are printed according to the order of merit.) 

FRED A ca Kimberley Grammar School, Fal- 
mouth. 

WILLIAM GRIEVE, Melrose Cottage, Watledge, Nails- 
worth, 


CHARLES GELLETT, 16, Spencer Street, Halton Road, 
Islington, N. 


Eaxest C. PEARCY, 9, High Street East, Sittingbourne, 
ent. - 


F. CLAUD MARRIOTT, Coniston, South Norwood Park. 


CHARLES Simpson, 293, Leyden Villa, Upland Road, 
East Dulwich. 


THOMAS PEPLER REEVES, The Beeches, Bratton, West- 
bury, Wilts, 


WALTER GEORGR JoHNSON, 80, Chalk Farm Road, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


FRANK 8. KENT, 26, Cambridge Road, Hastings. 
F, BERRYMAN, Fore Street, St. Columb. 


HARRY WATSON GRAHAM, 12, Camden Street, South 
Side, Glasgow. 


THIRD Division (ages 12 to 15). 
Prize—21s. 

CHARLES D, Ward (aged 14), 16, Paul Street, Taunton, 

Somersct. 
Extra Prizes—7e, 6d. each. 

8. M. MARTINEAU (aged 14), 4, South Road, Clapham 
Road, s.w. 

DAVID ROGERS DRYDEN (aged 14), 10, Lawton Street, 
‘Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Extra Prizea—6s. each. 

FREPK. WILLIAM BUNDY (aged 14), 1, Prospect C 
tages, Gloucester Road, Higham Hill, Walthamstow, E. 

FRANK Davis Gray (aged 13), 178, London Road, Lei- 
cester. 

FREDERICK WM. JONES (aged 14), 430, Mill Strect, 
Liverpool. 

GEORGE SINCLAIR (aged 14), 21, Brougham Street, 
Edinburgh. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(The names are arranged in order of merit.} 


JAMES LAITHWAITE GRAHAM, 29, Battenberg Road, 
Bolton, Lancashire. 

LEONARD BROWN, 28, Shardeloes Road, New Cross, 5.E. 

HARRY GRaY, Lake Villa, Gresford, Denbighshire. 

W. ATtwoop. [Send full address to Editor.) 


ARCHIE RICHMOND BLAKER BURBEY, The Lodge, 
Bockworth, Lindfield, Sussex. 

JOHN CortIs, 1, Glen Irvon Terrace, Builth Wells, 
Breconshire. 

FRANK SKEATRS, 2, St, George's Buildings, Upper 
Bristol Road, Bath. ~~ eA 

a: BAKEWELL, Distillery House, Inverkeithing, 


THOMAS BLYTH, 53, Upper Russell Street, Brighton. 
ERNEST WALKER, 165, Castle Street, Edgeley, Stock- 
port. 


GEORGE EpwAnrp BLOIs, Newton Villa, Cranmer Road, 
Forest Gate, Essex. 

DAVID SMITH, 20, Carden Place, Aberdeen. 

Huskat JOHN Paynk, 9, Eastbourne Road, Trow- 
bridge, Wilts. 

Hl, W. CHAPMAN, 32, Globe Road, Mile End, EF. 

C. B. Harvey, 27, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

RoBERT G. HARMAN, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 

CHARLES MORRIS, 37, Stanhope Strect, Abergavenny. 

Percy CHARLES WARREN, 2 and 4, Basten Street, Greit 
Cheetham Street, Broughton, Manchester. 


GroRGE A, GRAHAM, “Quatre Bras” House, Walton 
Well Road, Oxford. 


GILBERT SEWELL, 12, Ryder Terrace, Twickenham. 


CLIFFORD WALL, 5, Derwent Street Meadows, Nut- 
tingham. 


ALBEKT SHAW, 1, Upper Clarence Place, Maidstone 
Road, Rochester, 

WILLIAM WALTER, 3, Upper Stone Street, Maidstone. 

CHARLES MCKECHANIE, 169, Oakfield Road, Liverpool. 

W. E. LEE, 6, Gloucester Place, Greenwich. 

FRANK WATT BIRRELL, 29, Scotin Strect, Glasgow. 

ERNEST WRIGHT, The Cottage, Thorpe, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire. 

Epwanpd WARD SPAWTON, North Cave Station, R.S.0., 
Yorkshire. 

FREDERICK LAWRENCE MAnsH, 19, Benedict Strevt, 
Glastonbury. 

J. Howven, 13, Bryson Road, Edinburgh. 

CHARLES, Hopwoop Hakt, Salesbury Vicarage, Black- 

urn. 

WILLIAM N?WBF, i 
Barnes, Surrey, 8.W. 

LIONEL ARDEN 1TRNER, The Bank, Henley-on-Arden, 
Warwickshire. 

H.C. ScaTCHERD, 2, Quarry Terrace, Quarry Road, 
Hastings. 

WILLIAM PELLS, 01, Wickham Road, Brockley, 8.F. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER GORDON, 558, Montagu Strect, 
Sheftield. 

WILLIAM WALTER CHANNON, 89, Rockingham Strect, 
Newington, 8.8. 

Laws HILL, Keswick Villa, Fillebrook Road, Leytun- 
stone. 

T. D. FIELD, 9, Calverley Park Crescent, Tunbridge. 
Wells. 


Ellison Villas, Ellison Road, 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MARCHANT, 18, Westfield Park, 
Rediand, Bristol. 

ARTHUR MOUNCEY ANSON, 83, Albert Road, Peckham, 
8.B. 

8. G. WINNEY, “Inglewood,” Langley Park, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

EnNnEST EDWARD BAYFIELD, 6, Upper Hill Street, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Li ter ees GALLOWAY, 56, Sandbrook Boad, Stoke Nev~ 
ington. 

FRANCIS SEARS, 49, Upper Ryland Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

GEORGE GREEN, London Street, Chertsey. 


—— 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


B. O. P. CANOES, ETC, 


A correspondent wrote under date of February 1st: 
“T have read your paper for the last few years, and 
have tried some of the articles in {t. I built a canoe 
last summer, and I find it is steady, and works very 
well; and this winter I am building a catamaran, and 
it works splendidly so far. I am putting a paddle in 
the centre, and a anil, and have the paddle arranged 
so as to lift out of the water when sailing. I am hoping 
to have some good sailing in Carlingford Bay during 
the summer months. I may add that several boys in 
this town (Newry) have made canoes, aud they have all 
been a success,” 


THOUGH PLURAL, 'TIS SINGULAR. 
Remember, though box In the plural make bores, 
The plural of ox should be oxen, not oxcs ; 
And remember thongh fleece in the plural is fleeccs, 
The plural of goose {s not gooscs nor geeses ; 
And remember though house in the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse should be mice, and not mouses ; 
Mouse it is trae in the plural is mice, 
But the plural of house should he houses, not hice ; 
And foot, it is true, in the plural is fect ; 


| But the plural of reot should be roots, and not reet. 


Boy’s Own Paper. 


—It was in Le 
“Autobiography and Re- 
miniscences,” published in 1850, 
but now out of print. You might 


get a copy second-hand, or from : 


some library. 


8. H. H.—You should get a copy of Dixon Kemp's 
“Yacht and Boat Sailing.” or else write to ‘‘The 
Field.” Such a query would take a page to answer. 


H. B. Farr.—The existence of Old Christmas Day is 
due to the alteration of the calendar, when the 
cleven days were left out in order to get our year 

i right, 


A.D. R.—Apply to the Government Enquiry: Office for 
‘Emigrants, 31, Broadway, Westinineter. 

MARINE, —1. It is a competitive examination, and 
candidates are taken in the order they stand on the 
list. 2. A leading seaman in the Royal Navy gets 

! eighteenpence a day. 


CANADENSTS (Toronto).—1. Mra, Nickleby is said to be 
a free rendering of Charles Dickens's mother, and 
Mr. Micawber of his father, but it was never autho- 
ritatively stated that this is the fact. 2. There never 

were’ ahy Kings‘of Wales; princes there were in 

dozens, but which do you mean? 3. The seven won- 
ders of the world were, in rhyme, | 


“<The Pyramids first, which in Ezvpt were laid ; 
Next Babylon's gurden for Amvt . made; 

+ Then Mausolos’s tomb of affection and quilt ; 
And the Temple of Dian in Epnesus built: - 
‘The Colossus of, Rhodes, cast in Lrass to the sun ; 
Then Jupiter's statue by Phidias done ; 

The Pharos of pt last wonder of old, 
Or the Palace of Cyrus, cemented with gold.” 


A. 4. C.—Unscrew the burner and turn the gas fall on 
{ato the balloon, which you should hold above it. 
Fill it much the same as you would a bladder with a 
tobacco-pipe. 


J. CARNOCHAN.—One of your stamps is Greek, the 
other is Hungarian. : 


Dipruvs.—Ganot’s “ Physics” seems to be the book 
you require. Apply to Longman and Co. for their 
educational lis : 


CARACTACUS.—Prison warders are erally old sol- 
diérs. “Application should be made to the governor 
af the prison. No governor would do you the injus- 
tide to employ you. A 

E. H. Bray.—Vols. 1. and 1. are out of print. We 
have a few copies left of the third volume. 


Honratits.—The St. Andrew's Cross is the white dia- 
gonal one on a blue field. It is got by resting an 
ordinary cross on the ground. ‘e thought every 
Scot knew St. Andrew's Cross—but we live and 
jearn, though we do not always remember. 


RB. R. M.—Apply to the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
Miesioners, Cannon Row, for particulars as to the 
sulmlssion to the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, 


TRADFSMAN.—1. The length of apprenticeship varies 

in ditferent countries, from ¢! years to seven. 
After pasalng your apprenticeship you would get 
man’s wages. 2. The bath for silver electro-plating 
ts, to begin with, of a gallon of water, eight 
ounces of cyanide of potassium, and four and a half 
ounces of poe silver for cyanide; but before you 
start you should get a book on the subject. 


‘XeEMo.—The first team went to Australia in 1861, and 
played its first match on New Year's Day, 1862. It 
consisted of H. H. henson, Caffyn, Wells, Mort- 
lock, Laurence, Sewell, Iddison, Bennett, E. Ste- 
phenson, T. Hearne, Griffith, and Mudie. The 
second team playing on New Year's Day, 
1864. It consisted of Mr. E. Bf. Grace, George Parr, 
Tarrant, Tinley, Clarke, Hayward, Carpenter, Caffyn, 
Anderson, Jackson, Lockyer, and Cesar. Mr. W. G. 
race's team In 1878-74 consisted of Mr. G. F. Grace, 
Mr. W. R. Gilbert, Mr. F. H. Boult, Mr. J. A. Bush, 


PuRTON.—You cannot compel a player to take a man. 
All you can do is to huff him if he does not. 


Mepicus.—A catalogue of photographie appar: 
amateurs is issued by tie London Stercosco] 
pany. A copy of the ‘“ Phot 


us for 
t- 


P 
Mtographic New: or 
‘British Journal of Photography,” would give you 
{| the names of other advertisers. 


. THomAS BLakk.—It is a poem by William, not Thomas, 
Blake, who died in 1828. You make such sad havoc 
of the last verse that we quote in full : 
i “Tiger ! tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the eae 
A hat -tromortal bend or eye t 

‘ram y fearful symmet 
In what distant de or noe 
Burned that fire within thine eyes? 
On what wings dared he aspire— 
What the hand dared seize the fire? 
And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 
What the hammer? What the chain? 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp t 
When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile H{s work to see ? 
Did He who made the Lamb make thee?” 


F. L, KEaTrs.—1, You should draw a few specimens of 
designa, and take them to some carpet or tile manu- 
facturers. Addresses you would find in the local 
directory. 2. There are still many Indians in the 
Oregon -and - Yellowstone districts, but they are all 
more or less civilised. In the Indian territory there 
are about a hundred thousand. 


E. L. STEPALL.—Lubricate with blacklead ; if the lead 
is tuo dusty work it into a paste with milk. 


A SUBSCRIBER.—The word coined by Aristophanes in 
the ‘Ekkleslazousal,” consisting of seventy-seven 
syllables, and said to be the longest in existence, is 
—we use English type to save the printer's nerves— 
« LEP ADOTREMACHOSELACHOGALEOK RANIOLEIPHANO- 
DRIMUPOTRIMMATO K 1 CHLEPIKOSSUPHOPHATTOPERI- 
STER ALEKTRUONOPTEGKEPHALOKIGKLOPELEIOLA- 
GUOSIRAIOBAPHETRAGANOPTRRUGON.” 


A. BRITON.—1, Wear a piece of thin sheet indiarubber 
inside your hat, or some ‘‘greaseproof” band. At 
the same tiove you will not stop the perspiration 
from working its way through. Benzine will clean 
it. 2. It is nobody's ‘place to say ‘‘ good morning” 
last. That is what your point of etiquette comes to. 
It the master objects to your saying ‘good morning” 
firat, leave it to him to do so, 8.Too elaborate. 


J. SIMPSON.—1. You must choose your own trade, but 
we should consider an outdoor occupation the hest 
for you. 2. A boat of the length you give is best 
Duilt bread-and-butter fashion, and then you buy 
three-quarter inch plank, which costs very little. 
You could use an old flooring board. 3, Try a sta- 
tioner or artist’s colourman. 


W. C. WILLIAMSON, —1. The wire should be wound 
evenly round the coil.: If this is not done the action 
is not so strong. 2. For a quarter-inch magnet the 
proportions are an-inch and a quarter in the 
straight, and five-eighths of an inch between the 
inner sides: of the horseshoe. The sheet-copper 
should be just thin enough for four thicknesses to 
equal the edge of a threepenny-Plece. The wire 
should be No. 28 gauge, and is best if varnished or 
paraffined. The last layer should finish where the 
first began. t 

J. E. B.—Leave your tattoo marks in. They will not 
be erased without leaving an ugly scar. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” HOME OF 
REST FOR WORKING BOYS. 


Humplirey, Lillywhite, Soutien nacie team | (Contributions received up to February 10th, 1887.) 

Gonalited of Mz-/A.N. Hornby, Bit, A. Lucas, Mr. \ ga 4. 

frank Penn, Mr. V. Royle, Mr. A. J. Webbe, Mr. Boa 62 9 

Bran ene etary: 3° 8 Schultz, Mr. JA, Mac. | Brought: forward ree 

Sinton Mir L Hone, Mr, H.C. Mant, Uiyett, and | January 5.—S. D. Scott (London, Rc.) .. 0 2 6 

Emmett. January 8.—W. Panton (London, ¥.W.), 18.3 
RosouvER and Others.—1. The second-class fare to | 8. J. Luh (London, n.W.), 18,; Collected by 

Sydney by the Orient line 1s from £35 to £40. 2.4 | A. G. Alder (Leonard Stanley), 28; A 

hentenant, in the Novy has ton oe aay, and | Lancashire Lad (Darwen), 28. .. +. 0 6 0 

various: ljowances r 8] ja es. . You can 

per oMtiteane from 66 Paternoster Row, It is | January 10.—Collected by C. A. Plackett 

given with the plates. | (London, ¥.).. ee ‘ee Pi . 08 6 


January 12. — Collected by Henry F. Hob- 
den (London, N.), 1s.; Collected by 
Arthur W, E. Cole (London, £.), 1s. 6d. : 
Collected by A. 8. Haile (London, 5.E.), 
8s.; Collected by F, P. Shepherd (London, 
N.W.), 208.; Edward (London, W.), 28. 61. 2 

January 14.—Collected by J. W. Pridham, 
8s. 74d. ; F. Lamb, jun., 1s. or . 

January 17.—Collected by Hugh Williams 
(Builth) .. Oe eee 

January 19.—Collected by W. 8. Hill(Peter- 
boro’), 38. ; Collected by Bert H. Warren 
(Salisbury), 38.; Collected by J. RB. 
Malmsley (Chorley), 11d. ; Collected by 
¥. M. Enright (Bristol), 108. 6d.; Collected 
by Frank Atkinson (Bradford), 28. 0d. .. 1 

January 20.—Collected by W. H. Godolphin 
(London, &.2.), 48. 1d.; ‘Elocutionist,” 
1s.; Collected by W. 0. Beddard from the 
Boys of Clapham School, 10s. 6d. .. o 

January 22. — A. T. Walker, 6d. ; Collected 
by C. Bridgman (Plymouth), 9s. 1}d. ; 
Collected by W. Sadler, jun. (Wylde 
Green), 38. 6d... ” 

January 26.— Collected by Guss 
(London, ¥.) .. iy a o. ea 

January 27.—Collected by W. 8. (Sheffield), 
2s. Gd. ; C. Parratt (Bradford), 58... 

January 2%.—‘‘A Defender of Great Bri- 
tain” .. 

January 31.—T. T. (Clifton), 28. 6d. ; Col- 
lected by A. T. Williams (Norwich), 8d. ; 
Collecting-box in R. T. 8. Depdt (65, St. 
Paul's Churchyard), 10s. 

February 1.—Collected by Edward W. Dover 
(Calcutta) oo Aas 

February 2.—Collected by Albert Kenton .. 

February 7. —W. Wilde (owerby Bridge), 
2s.; The First Etonian,” 1s.; 0. M. P. 
(Maidstone), 1s. ; W. J. Clarke (London), 
Is... . oo . 

February 9.—W. M. (Stockport) .. 

February 10.—E. W. Margerison (Bradford), 
2,; Collected by Chas. McMullin(London, 
W.), 108, 6d. 

February 14.—A. 8. Robinson (Leeds), 1s. ; 
Collected by W. G. Paterson (Oxford), 
1s. 11d. ; Collected by Nicholas EK. For- 
tescue (Lausanne), 123. 

February 16.— Anonymous (from Derby), 
1s.; Collected by M. E C. (Stratford), 
166. 9d... . on 
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° 
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-«- £510 21 


*,* Collecting Cards may still be had. It is partica- 
larly request that all cards which have been cat 
more than three months be returned immediately. 
Those wishing to continue the good work will isd: 
be supplied with fresh cards. 
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A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By Taubor Barnes REED, 
Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” 
etc., ete. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—A BRAND FROM THE 
BURNING. 


I ITTLE suspecting the interest which his 
4 movements were causing elsewhere, 
Jeffreys, on the appointed Wednesday, 
presented himself at Messrs. Wilkins and 


SS 


“How he struggled down he knew not.” Wilkins’ office. 
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He was so much changed by eight 
months’ misery and privation that no 
ordinary acquaintance would have recog- 
nised in the broken-down haggard man 
who entered the office the once robust 
and stalwart librarian of Wildtree. Even 
Percy would have had to look at him 
twice to make sure. 

, However, there was no one present on 


as to the possibility of recognition. The 
clerk in the outer office left him standing 
2 quarter of an hour before he deigned to 
look up and say, 


“Come, be off; we’ve nothing for you.” | 


“J want to see Messrs. Wilkins and 
Wilkins.” 

“IT dare say you do. So do a lot of fel- 
lows. I tell you it’s no use your wait- 
ing.” 

“T have an appointment,” said Jef- 
freys, producing the letter. 


The clerk looked at it hurriedly and | 


said, 
“ And why on earth didn’t you tell me 


you had? You were expected here a 
quarter of an hour ago. ere, come this 
way.” 


And he led the way to a room in which 
an elderly gentleman was seated writing. 

“Here is the man you expected, sir,” 
said the clerk. 

Mr. Wilkins looked up curiously at his 


Ah,” said he, “you have called in re- 
ference to that advertisement _ about 
Gerard Forrester. Quite so. 
see. I have your letter here, Mr.—” 

“Tt is not necessary to know my name,” 
said Jeffreys. 

“Just as you please. Of course, as you 
say you were at Bolsover School with 
Forrester and were the cause of his acci- 
dent, it is hardly worth while making w 
mystery of it.” ? 

“TI forgot that. My name is John 
Jeffreys.” 

“Thank you. It is a very proper thing 
of you to offer to assist us in our search, 
and I shall be glad if in the end you 
should become entitled to the reward 
which has been offered.” 

“TJ would not touch a farthing of it,” 
said Jeffreys, with a scorn that astonished 
the lawyer. 

“Well that’s your affair. I can under- 
stand you have some remorse for what 
has occurred, and would be glad to help, 
reward or no reward.” 

“I would give my life to find young 
Forpsren as anything been heard of 
him?” 

“Not much, though we have been able 


to trace him rather farther than you did. : 
We found a day or two ago a mention | 
of the case of a lad, suffering from the | 
results of an accident such as he appears | 


to have met with in one of the medical 
papers at the time. The case was re- 


ported as having been treated at the | 


Middlesex Hospital, and I find on inquir: 
there that in the December of that year 


Gerard Forrester was a patient under | 


treatment for some month 
May following was discharged as in- 
curable. That, you see, was more than 
eighteen months ago.” 

Jetireys felt his heart thump excitedly 
as he listened. It was little enough, but 
it seemed at least to bring him six months 
nearer to the object of his search, 

“After that,” said Mr. Wilkins, “we 
are unable to discover anything. The 
address entered against his name in the 
hospital books, which was probably that 


and in the 


Let me, 


of his old nurse, cannot now be found, as 
the street has been pulled down a year 
ago, and no one recollects him. I saw 
the surgeon at the hospital, who remem- 
hered the case, and he explained to me 
that the boy when he left there might 
have lived a month or twenty years. In 
any case he would always have to lie on 


for him to use his hands—indeed he 
believed during the last week or two of 
his stay in the hospital he had amused 
himself with drawing.” 

“He was considered good at drawing 
at Bolsover,” put in Jettreys. 

“So he may possibly have been able to 
earn a living of some sort. The strange 
thing is that he does not appear to have 
written to any one. He might have com- 
municated with his former head master, 
or some of his grandmother’s friends at 
Grangerham, but he has not. According 
to Colonel—to my client’s account, he 
docs not even appear to have written to 
his father, though it is possible a letter 
may have miscarried there. You have 
heard, no doubt, that his father died in 
action in Afghanistan in January ?” 

“Yes, 1 heard that—very gallantly.” 

“Yes, in fact the boy would, I believe, 
if he could be found, be entitled to a 
pension, besides what little property his 

ather left. The account of the action, 
as well as our advertisements, have been 
in the papers. If Gerard is alive he is 
probably somewhere beyond the reach of 
the press, and for my own part I cannot 
see how he can be in any but destitute 
circumstances.” 

This was all there was to say. But 
Mr. Wilkins’ task was not yet done. He 
had been instructed to ascertain if pos- 
sible something of Jeffreys’ present con- 
dition, and to sound him as to his wil- 
lingness to see again some of the friends 
of his old life. ' i 

“Tam afraid,” said he, “you too have 
had reverses, Mr. Jetfreys.” 

“Never mind me, please,” replied he. 

“You are living near here?” 

“No.” 

“You must excuse me if I take an 
interest in you—as a former schoolfellow 
of young Forrester’s. You have come 
through much since then?” 

“Not more than I deserve,” said Jef- 
freys, fidgeting. 

“My client, I think, would have been 
glad to see you, but as you made a point 
of this interview being confidential, I 
, Was not justified in asking him to be 
present.” 

“Oh, no. I don’t want to see any one.” 

“Tt would be a great help to my client, 
who is a stranger in London, if you, who 
know Forrester, would assist him.” 

“Who is your client, may I ask?” 

“ My client,” said Mr. Wilkins, resolved 
to make the venture, “is a Colonel 
Atherton, an old comrade of Captain 
Forrester’s, who has undertaken to try 
and find the boy and provide for him.” 
Jett started, and replied, 
| “No: I will do anything to help by 
tayself, but Ido not wish to meet him.” 

“You know him, then?” 
| “No, I have never seen him.” 

; “He would, I can promise, respect 
| your confidence, Mr. Jefireys.” 
| “T know, but I cannot meet him or 


» 


any one. I will do anything he wants 
| about searching for Forrester—he cannot 
be more anxious about it than I am—but 
Ihave every reason for wishing to remain 
| unknown.” 


i; his back. It would be possible, he said, | 
this occasion to cause him any uneasiness j 


“You forget that it is hardly possible 
he can fail-to know your name ; and lie 
has friends, some af whom I believe are 
deeply: interested in your welfare.” 

Jetireys shuddered. _ 

“J can't say more,” said he., “I wili 
do all I can, but I want to see nobod; 
but you.” 7 : 

ua may, of course, report this interview 


‘to my chent ?” 


“Of course ; I can’t prevent that.” 

“And I must tell him you definitely 
refuse to meet him.” 

“Yes. I cannot see him.” 

“Or tell him your address?” 

“No; you know where a letter would 
find me.” 

~ Well, will you call again—say this day 
week |” 

“Yes; to see you alone.” 

Thus the unsatisfactory interview 
ended. 

Mr. Wilkins was a man of honour, and 
felt he had no right to insist on Jetlreys 
opening communications with the colonel ; 
still less had he the right, as he might 
easily have done, to track his footsteps 
and discover his hiding-place. 

Jeflreys, alive to a sense of insecurity. 
evidently expected the possibility of 
some such friendly ruse, for he returned 
to his work by a one circuitous course 
which would have baffied even the cle 
verest of detectives. 

He seriously debated with himself that 
night the desirability of evacuating his 
garret at Storr Alley and seeking ode. 
ings somewhere else. His old life seeme! 
hemming him in ; and, like the wary hare, 
he felt the inclination to double on his 
pursuers and give them the slip. 

For, rightly or wrongly, he had con- 
vinced himself that the one calamity to 
be dreaded was his recapture by the 
friends in whose house his bad name had 
played him so evil a revenge. 

Yet how could he leave Storr Alley! 
Had he not ties there ? 

Was it not worth worlds to him to hear 
now and then, on his return at night, 
some scrap of news of the ministering 
angel whose visits cheered the place in 
his absence? He shrank more than ever 
from a chance meeting ; but was it not a 
pardonable self-indulgence to stay where 
he could hear and even speak of her? 

Nor was that his only tie now. 

Mrs. Pratt, in the room below, had 
never recovered yet from the illness 
which prostrated her at little Annie's 
death ; and night by night Jetireys had 
carried the two babies to his own attic in 
order to give her the rest she needed, and 
watch over them in their hours of cold 
and restlessness. 

He became an expert nurse. He washed 
and dressed those two small brethren— 
the eldest of whom was barely three—as 
deftly and gently as if he had Ieen 
trained to the work. And he manips- 
lated their frugal meals, and stowed th 
away in his bed, with all the art of a pr 
tised nurse. 

How could he desert them now? 

How indeed? That very night, as hic 
sat writing, with the little pair sleeping 
fitfully on the bed, a head was put in a: 
the door and a voice said in a whisper, 
“ Poor Mrs. Pratt ’s gone, John.” 

“ What,” he said, “is she dead?” 

“Yes—all of a sudden—the ’art done 
it—I know’d she was weak there. Poor 
dear—and her ’usband such a bad ‘ui toa, 
and they do say she was be'ind with her 
rent. 
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So the woman chattered on, and when 
at last she went, Jetireys glanced at his 


two unconscious charges and went on ; 


writing. 

No, fe could not leave Storr Alley. 

In the morning as usual he performed 
their little toilets and announced to the 
elder that his mother was gone away, 
and they might stay upstairs. Whereat 
the little orphan was merry and executed 
a caper on the bare floor. 

A fresh dilemina faced the newly made 
father. He must work if he and_his 
family were to eat. The thirty shillings 
he had earned last week could not last 
for ever. Indeed, the neighbours all 
seemed to take it for granted he would 
see to Mrs. Pratt’s burial; and how 
could he do otherwise ? 

That meant a decided pull on his small 
resources. For a day or two he might 
live on his capital, and after that— 

He put off that uncomfortable specula- 
tion. The baby began loudly to demand 
its morning meal; and the three-year- 
old, having run through his mirth, began 
to whinper for his mother. Altogether 

Jeflreys had a busy time of it. 

So busy, that when, about midday, Tim, 
who had been perched up on a box at the 
window to amuse himself at the peril of 
his neck by looking out into the court 
below, suddenly exclaimed, 

“There she is !” 
he bounded from his seat like one 
electrified, and for the first time realised 
that she might come and find hin! 

There was barely a chance of escape. 
Ske had already entered the house ; and 
he became aware of the little flutter 
which usually pervaded the crowded 
tenement when as set foot in it. 

She had many families to visit ; and 
ach grudged her to the next. The 
vomen had yards of trouble to unroll to 
ler sympathy ; and the children besieged 
er for stories and songs. The sick lifted 
heir heads as they heard her foot on the 
teps ; and even the depraved and vicious 
nd idle set their doors ajar to get a 
lim of her as she passed. 

What could he do? Wait and face her, 
nd perhaps meet her look of scorn, or, 
orse still, of forgiveness? or hide from 
Bi! 

He debated the question till he heard 
er enter the chamber of death below. 
Then there came over him a vision of 
ras he had Jast seen her that October 
srnoon with Scarfe in Regent’s Park. 
th a groan_he gathered together his 
pers, and bidding Tim mind the baby 
lhe returned, seized his hat and hurried 
om the room. On the dark narrow 
tircase he brushed against a dress 
tich he knew must be hers. For a 
unent he was tempted to pause if only 
-a look at her face-—but she passed on 
d was gone before he could turn. 

He went out miserably into the street 
d waited within view of the entrance 
the alley till she should come out. 
2 was long before she appeared —he 
ced how those two friendless little 
yhans would detain her. When she 
ne her veil wasdown,and in the crowd 
the pavement he lost sight of her in 
ioment. Yet he knew her, and all his 
siution once more wavered, as_ he 
ected that he till within reach of 
voice and. her smile. 

Ie retarned anxiously to the attic. 
> baby lay asleep on the bed, and Tim, 
ched’on his window seat, was croon- 

over a little doll. 


There was a flower on the table; the 
scanty furniture of the room had been 
set in order, and his quick eye even 
noticed that a rent in Tim’s frock which 
had caused him some concern in the 
morning had been neatly mended. 

Tim caime and put the little doll into 
his hands. 

“She gave it me. Will she come soon 
again {” said the child. 

“Yes ; she’s sure to come again.” 

“You ran away, you was afraid. 
wasn't.” 

In a strange turmoil of emotions Jef- 
freys resumed his writing. The flower 
in the cup beside him was only a half- 
withered aster, yet it seemed to him to 
perfume the room. 

After dark the neighbour put her head 
into the room. 

2 Then you didn’t see the lady?” said 
she. 

“No; I was out.” 

“Tusa pity. She’sa angel, John, The 
way she sat with them poor childer 
would do you good to see. I told ’er 
you ‘ad took them, and, bless you, ’er 
eyes filled with tears to think of a man 
doing it when you might let then: go to 
the work’us. Not that I wouldn't do it, 
John, if I ’adn’t six of my own and the 
mangle, and not room to turn round. 
And Mrs. Parkes was a-saying the chil- 


I 


der would be welcome in er room only ' 


the smells is that bad in ’er corner that 
there’s no living in it except for seasoned 
bodies. There’s my Polly, you_ know, 
John, is eight, and she would look after 
them now and again, when you're busy. 
She’s a good child, is Polly, and can write 
ona slate beautiful.” . 

Jeffreys thanked her, and promised to 
come to an arrangement with Polly, and 
went on with his work. 

In due time the claims of hunger 
created a diversion, aud he and_ his 
infants—one on each knee—partook of a 
comforting repast of bread and milk. 

He had hard work to induce the baby, 
after it was over, to resume his slumbers. 
That young gentleman evidently had a 
vivid recollection. of some one having 
walked about with him and sung him to 
sleep in the middle of the day, and he 
resented now being unceremoniously laid 
on his back and expected to slumber 
without persuasion. 

Jeffreys had to take him up finally and 
pace the room for an hour, and about ten 
o’elock sat down to his interrupted work. 
Till midnight he laboured on ; then, cold 
and wearied, he put out his little candle 
and lay himself beside the children on 
the bed. 

He had scarcely done so when he 
becaine aware of a glare at the window, 
which brought him to his feet in an 
instant. It was a fire somewhere. 


His tirst. panic that it might be in the ' 


house was quickly relieved. It was not 


even in Storr Alley, but in one of the , 


courts adjoining. He looked down from 
his window. The = alley 
and empty. No one there, evidently, had 
yet had an alarm. 

Quickly putting on his boots, he hurried 
down, and made iis way in the direction 
of the flames. From below they were 
still scarcely visible, and he concluded 
that the fire, wherever it was, must have 
lroken out in a top storey.  Driver’s 
Court, which backed on to Storr Alley, 
with which it was connected at the far 
end by a narrow passage, was an un- 
known land to Jeffreys. The Jews in 


was silent , 
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Storr’s had no dealings with the Samari- 
tans in Driver's ; for Storr Alley, poor as 
it might be, prided itself on being decent 
and hard-working, whereas Driver’s— 
you should have heard the stories told 
about it. It was a regular thieves’ 
college. A stranger who  chaneed 
into Driver's with a watch-chain upon 
him, or a chink of money in his pocket, 
or even a good coat on his back, might 
as soon think of coming out by the way 
he had entered as of flying. There were 
ugly stories of murders and mysteries 
under those dark staircases, and even 
the police drew the line at Driver's 
Court, and gave it the go-by. 

Jetireys had nothing to apprehend as 
he rushed down the passage. He had 
neither watch, chain, nor money nor good 
coat. His footsteps echoing noisily in 
the midnight silence brought a few heads 
to their windows, and almost before he 
s in the court there was a cry of 
“Fire!” 

Terrible anywhere, such a cry in a 
| court like Driver’s was awfulindeed. In 
; &@ moment the narrow pavement swarmed 
with ople, shouting, cursing, and 

screaming. Although even yet the 
; Hames scarcely appeared from below, a 
| panic set in which 1t was hopeless either 
; to remove or control. Chairs, tables, 
; mattresses were flung, it scemed at ran- 
dom, from the windows. Mothers, not 
‘venturing out on to the stairs, cried 
| down to those below to catch their chil- 


(dren. Drunken men, suddenly roused, 
, recled fighting and bins phemning into the 
court. ‘Lhiev lied their trade even on 


their panic-stricken neighbours, and fell 
to blows over the plunder. 

; Still more ternble was the cry to 
others who remained within. 

Children, huddled into corners, heard 
| that cry and it glued them where they 
stood. The sick and the crippled heard 
| it, and made one last effort to rise and 
escape. Even the aged and bedridden, 
deserted by all, when they heard it, lay 
shouting for some one to help. 

The flames, pent up at first and redden- 
\ ing the sky sullenly through the smoke, 
| suddenly freed themselves and shot_up 
‘in a wild sheet above the court. The 
crowd below answered the outburst with 
a hideous chorus of shrieks and yells, and 

surged madly towards the doomed house. 
\ There was no gleam of pity or devotion 
‘in those lurid upturned faces. To many 
of them it was a show, a spectacle ; to 
others a terrible nightmare, to others a 
‘cruel freak of Providence, calling forth 
curses, 

The flames, spreading downwards, 
had already reached the second floor, 
| when a window suddenly opened ; and a 
woman, with wild dishevelled hair, put 
out her head and screamed wildly. 

The crowd caught sight of her, and 
answered with something like a jeer. 

“It's Black S.J.” some one shouted ; 
“she's kotched it at last.” 


“Why dent you jump?” — shouted 
another. : . 
“Booh!” shouted a third. “Who 


skinned the cripple t” 

The woman g.ive a scared look up and 
down. The thunes that moment 
wrapped round the window, and, with a 
wild howl, the crowd saw her disappear 
into the room. 

Jeffreys all this time had been stand- 
ing wedged in the crowd, a spectator of 
that hideous scene and now a witness of 
{ this last tragedy. 
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With a desperate effort he fought his 
way tu the front, hitting right and lett to 
himself a passage. It was a minute 
ore he got through. Then the crowd, 
ising as if by intuition his purpose, 
gered back, and raised a howl as he 
dashed into the door of the half-consumed 
building. 

The tirst flight of steps was still intact, 
and he was up it in a moment; but as he 
dashed up the second the smoke swirled 
down in his face and half choked him. 
He groped—for it was impossible to see— 


‘literally to wade through flame to the: 


in search of the door ; and, guided partly ’ 


hy the roar of the crowd without, and 
partly by the shrieks within, he found 
the room. 

It w: 


full of flame as he entered it, 


and to all appearance contained nothing | 


else. The wretched woman, finding the 
stairs worse to face than the window, had 


rushed back there and_ flung herself. 


desperately on to the heads of the crowd 
below. 


As he turned to save himself, Jeffreys, - 


amid the roar of the flames, caught the 
sound of a shout from the corner of 
the room which he had imagined to be 
empty. 

Rushing towards it, he caught sight of 


By 


IF 1809 General 

Vally, one of 
the most obscure 
Officers of the 
French Empire, 


who was the 
son of a shoe- 
maker at Lv- 
reux, and who 


terelle, had been 
left in command 
of some inferior 
troops of 
fantry and artil- 
lery in the neigh- 
bourhood of San 
Gaél in Navarre. 
This is why. 

A leader of gue- 
rilleros had for a 
long time harassed the country round 
this village, which the terrible devas- 
tating wars have crushed by all the 


floods, and bombardment. This leader, 
who refused, like so many others, to re- 
cognise the supremacy of the mild 
Joseph, brother of the emperor, was 
named Corchuelo. 

By the aid of two hundred men, deter- 
mined as himself, Corchuelo had formed 
a kind of small army, which, increasing 
every day like an avalanche, and attract- 
ing all the disattected and desperate men 
of the district, had ended by becoming 
very dangerous and threatening to the 
northern part of the country. And also 
since Empecinado held the south of 
Navarre it was necessary at any cost. to 
prevent the reunion and amalgamation 
of the two bands; therefore, while 
General Hugo was occupied with Empe- 
cinado, Vally had been sent to exter- 
minate the army of Corchuelo. 


died Count d'Es- * 


in-* 


a figure of a lad on the floor, blackened 
with smoke, and evidently unable to 
move. 

Yet he was not senseless, for he culled, 

“T can't walk—help me.” 

Jeffreys caught him in his arms ina 
moment, and only just in time. He had 


door; and when he reached the stairs 
outside, the dense smoke, reddening every 
instant, burst upon him well-nigh over- 
whelmingly. , 

How he struggled down that awful 
flight with his burden he knew not. 
than once he stumbled; and once a 
shower of fallen embers all but stunned 
him. It was all done in a minute. 

Those who watched without marvelled 


how soon he returned; and when they : 


received that he bore in his arms a 
iving creature, even Driver's Court 
swayed back to let him pass and cheered 
RIM. 

Happily a cry of “Engines!” at the 
other end of the court diverted the 


crowd still further and enabled him to , 


stagger forward clear of danger. 

“Drop him, he’s a dead ’un,” shouted 
some one who stopped a moment to peer 
into the face of the senseless lad. 


More . 


| «rn give you a shilling to help me 
. with him out of this,” said Jeffreys. 

It was a shilling well spent. Unaided 
he could never have done it, but with 
the sturdy gladiator to clear the way he. 
was able at last to reach the comparative’ 
seclusion of Storr Alley. 

The offer of another shilling 
on the man to carry the la 
attic. 

Then for the first time, left to himself, 
he Jooked in the face of this unexpected 
guest. And as he did so the room seemed 
to swim round him. He forgot where he 
was or what he was. He looked downon 
an upturned face, but one not blackened 
with smoke. It was white and livid, 
with green grass for a background — and 
the roar he heard was no longer the 
distant yell of a panic-strieken mob, 
poe boys voices—voices shouting at him- 
self ! 
| Yes, for the last time that vision rose 
- before him. Then with a mighty effort 
he shook off the dream and looked once 
more in the face of the boy who lay there 
on the floor of the Storr Alley garret. 
’ And as he did so, young Forrester slowly 
, opened his eyes. 

\ (To be continued.) 
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SPANISH BRIGAND. 
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And he had succeeded. In a decisive 
contlict all the band had been surprised 
one evening in the dusk, encamped along 
the edge of the precipices in a most 
picturesque manner. The men, resting 
after the fatigues of a day of watching 
and ambuscades, were calmly making 
their soup, while their wives, sitting near 
the fires, were hastily suckling some 
children, who, poor things ! little thought 
of the strange fate which had caused 
them to be born in the midst of such a 
life of danger. 

A terrible conflict had followed this 
meeting. For two hours a furious howl- 
ing had scared the echoes of the moun- 
tain, detonations of artillery had territied 
San Ga, and in this confusion, man to 
man, where French and Spaniards slew 
without looking all that fell beneath 
their hand, the band had disappeared in 
the ravines, where the wounded were 


slain and the dead met with a spon- 
‘ taneous burial. The women, the children, 
means which Providence supplied to’ 
men against nature—that is to say, fire, ' 


: the disaster of his men. 


the bandits, all seemed to have been 


M.S. 


AY 


| What could they do? They returned 

‘to San Gael. The general caused a notice 

‘to be placed promising a thousand francs 

| reward to any one who would bring him 
the head of Corchuelo. 


* * * * 


Amonth had passed by ; the moun- 
‘tain had become safe, and the few pea- 
sants of the neighbourhood had taken 
| there their meagre goats to enjoy the 
' pasturage of the short, scanty grass. 
; One of these shepherds, named the 
‘Little Juanillo, a handsome youth with 
| clear complexion and flashing eyes, 
| who went every evening to San Gael to 
sell his goats’-milk, was returning slowly 
home one evening, looking from time to 
| time on the little town prettily situated 
at the foot of the mountain. Juanillo 
lived in a hollow of the rock, around 
; which he had erected a slight fence to 
prevent his goats from straying. 
|" The spot was picturesque but sad; a 
| kind of circus, surrounded by grey rocks, 


slain, dispersed, annihilated ; the soup | which met in such a way as to hide the 
of the gueri/leros had been the prey , sky. : 

of the French. General Vally “had: For any other being than a shepherd 
said to his men, “I am satisfied with | and goats the place was inaccessible, but 
you,” and that in spite of the loss of Juanillo mounted with a firm tread. 
two cannon, which the precipices had ; skirting the ravines, whistling sadly, and 


devoured. | 
However, Corchuelo alone had survived , 
A corporal who | 
had seen him escaping, clinging to the | 
sides of a rock, had attempted to pursue 
him, but had not been long in losing 
sight of him. Therefore the shadow of , 
the bandit passed ceaselessly over the 
joy of the general’s troops. } 
He cout not be far, the corporal : 
aflirmed, for he had been gravely 
wounded, and the man also added that 
he had given him an extra weight in the 
shape of a bullet neatly placed in the 


back, | 


always looking back towards the town. 
Arrived near the entrance of the circus, 
he gave three short shouts, then he 
climbed over the rocks to his abode. 

“Good night,” he said. 

A man lying on the grass at_ the foot 
of the fencing raised himself slowiy. 
and in a grave voice replied, “ Goou 
night.” 

e was a peasant judging by his miser- 
able clothes. A torn handkerchief was 
wound round his head. He appeared 
about thirty years of ave; he was tall, 
thin, and his face was sad. 

“Nothing new 1” he asked 


yam 

“Nothing,” responded Juanillo. “ The 

French are always there. -They are look- 
ing for Corchuelo, and the general pro- 
mises a great deal of gold to any one 
who will give him up; but the mountain 
is safe, and friends are faithful. If Cor- 
chuelo is alive he will neither be betrayed 
by the one nor the other.” 

Juanillo took off his cap, then added, 

“Death is a sure refuge.” 

“Yes,” responded the man; “I am 
thinking of it.” 

“Why?” asked the little shepherd. 
“Are you not comfortable here? Be 
tranquil. I_am young, but I am not a 
chatterer. I received you here wounded 
—almost dead. I closed the wound which 
the knife of your enemy had made. I 
have not waked: yourname. Remain here 
as long as you like ; we shall alwayshave 
milk and bread, water and fruit. "As for | 
the home, it is not I who give it you—it 
is He who made the mountain.” 

“You are a good boy,” replied the 
other. “Listen. Corchuelo and his com- 
panions had wives and children. Have 
the French killed them all? Do you 
know if any have escaped 1” 

“Not one, so far as I can learn. All 
are dead ; and in the evening the gene- 
ral’s soldiers shouted through the town, 
and terrified the inhabitants. It is said 
that Corchuelo had a wife and a ehild ; if 
he is alive, I pity him.” 

“Yes,” said the other, sadly ; “he has 
iothing to live for now.” 

“When one loves a woman, and she 
lies, it must seem as though half his life 
were torn away.” 

“You think so? Do you, then, know 
vhat it is?” 

“Alas! I love a girl in San Gaél.” 

“Is she beautiful?” 

“Is Dolores beautiful! When I see 
ier my legs tremble, and I have not even 
he strength to lift a child.” 

“And she loves you?” 

“Yes” 

“Why, then, do you not marry her?” 

“Ah, now we come to it! She is the 
aughter of old Ferraguzza, you know ; 
e sells ironware near the bridge which 
tosses the Zadorra. He is a brute, who 
as never loved anything but money, and 
e has told me that his daughter shall be 
tine the day when I bring him twenty 
f those gold pieces which the French call 
apoleons.” 

“ Does he wish to sell her to you ?” 

“ He says that it will be the marriage 
ortion, and that he will invest it for me 

his business.” 

The man stood up, his eye fixed sadly 
oon a corner of dusky sky which he 
vuld see through an opening of the 
cks. Then he murmured, 

“It would be well so. There would be 
ie unhappy man less, and two happy 
‘ople more.” 

He added aloud, “ Boy, you shall have 
nur Dolores. I am going down to San 
1¢] when night comes on.” 
“What are you going to do there? 
vur legs will never carry you so far.” 
“ My Tegs are strong, boy ; and I shall 
t see my Dolores.” He sighed deeply, 
d said ina low voice, “I shall perhaps 
ver see her again up there.” 

An hour later, the night enveloping 
erything, and the moonlight alone 
hting up the sleeping valley, the man 
scended slowly towards the town. He 
me to the outposts of the French 
np. 

‘Qui vive?” cried the sentry. 
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“T wish to see the general for some- : 


thing.” 

There was a movement in the camp, 
and a few seconds later the man, con- 
ducted by a sergeant and two soldiers, 
was in the presence of General Vally, 
who had just sprung up thinking there 
was an alarm, and that the band of Cor- 
chuelo had re-formed, and had invaded 
San Gaél. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Tama man.” 

“What are you doing ?” 

The unknown gave a vague movement. 

“Again some vagabond, some kind of 


bandit,” murmured the general between | 


his teeth, “What do you want ?” 
“T wish to speak to you of Corchuelo.” 
“Ah! Corchuelo. This is at least the 


‘tenth time that people have offered to 


give up tltis fellow to me. And no one 
knows now where he is.” 

“T know it.” 

“They all say that,” cried the general. 
“Leave me in peace. Sergeant, take 
this man back to the outposts. Let him 
stay the night there.” 

“T know where Corchuelo is,” repeated 
the Spaniard, vehemently. “If you will 
give me twenty napoleons he is yours.” 

“You shall have fifty if you tell me 
the truth. But think well. If you de- 
ceive me, if you do not give up this ban- 
dit, you shall be punished; I will im- 
prison you.” 

“So be it,” replied the unknown, 
smiling disdainfully. 

“Well, then, speak ! Where is he?” 

The Spaniard held out his hand and 
explained. He wished to have the money, 
and to be allowed to carry it toa safe 
place ; they might send as many soldiers 
as they liked with him. After that he 
would give up Corchuelo. 

The general shouted, stormed, thrent- 
ened, refused ; then at length accepted, 
overcome by the obstinacy of the myste- 
rious informer, who appeared so sure of 
himself. He gave him the proposed sum 
and caused him to be accompanied by an 
armed company, awaiting with impa- 
tience the man’s return. 

“Great rogues these Spaniards,” mur- 
mured Vally. “For a thousand francs ! 
After all he is a brave man, this Cor- 
chuelo. Great rogues !” 

At the end of an hour the troop re- 
turned and drew up before the general. 
The Spaniard advanced. 

“Well! you have hidden your gold Figs 
said Vally, in a mocking voice. “You 
are afraid lest it should be taken from 
you, my little Judas ! 

The man shrugged his shoulders, spat, 
then mechanically putting his hands in 
his pockets, said simply, 

“Tam he.” 


Thoroughly astonished, and as though : 
not knowing what he said _himself, Vally ; 


cried, “Ah!” then suddenly bursting 
into laughter, 

“You mock me, you rascal !” 

He who called himself Corchuelo in- 
terrupted him. 

“You have my description. Look. 
Here on my arm is the sear of the wound 


which I received the other day, and upon : 


my breast is my name written by the 
blacksmith of San Gaél. For the rest 
you can make inquiries.” 

And he bared his broad chest, across 
which was tattooed in blue, Corchuelo. 

The general laughed no more, but he 
did not understand. At length he asked, 
in a milder tone, 


And Corchuelo ?” ; 


T 

“Why do you give yourself up ?” 

“My friends are dead, my wife is dead, 
my child is dead. You have killed all. 
Therefore I said to myself, ‘ What is the 
| use of living?’ And then a little shep- 
herd, who received and took care of nie, 
| wanted twenty gold pieces to marry his 
| Sweetheart, Dolores, daughter of Ferra- 
-guzza. Poor Juanillo! If you had seen 
him when I gave him the money just 

now! He wept, he kissed my hands ! 
! At least he will be happy ; he will love; 
'whileI— As I was going away he asked 

if I also were going to join my Dolores 
: And I told him ‘yes.’” 


* * 


* * 


In the morning Corchuelo was recoc- 

nised by the people of San Gaél ; and the 
general, moved by the pride and heroic 
bearing of the man, sent for him. 
|. “Listen,” he said; “I am forced to 
kill you. If I were the master I would 
send you away to your mountain—and 
liberty. But I have my orders. You 
yourself are a soldier; you will under- 
; stand that you must die.” 


| Corchuelo bent his head, and said, 


“TI came for that.” 

“Can Ido anything for you?” asked 
the general. “Have you any request to 
‘ make?” 
| The bandit appeared to think for a 
‘ moment ; then, 

“Give me_a loaded pistol,” he de- 
manded. “You will let me tinish my 
! prayer; and then, when you have com- 
iinanded_ ‘Fire!’ Corchuelo will be no 
+ longer Corchuelo.” 
lise e general gazed at him silently ; then 
' he said, 

“T grant it.” 

The troops remaining at San Gaél were 
assembled in camp, and drawn up before 
{a mound which rose in the midst. It 
‘was six in the evening, and the sun was 
low in the horizon. Upon the mound 
|the general and Corchuelo, alone, stood 
| motionless, in positions which seemed to 
‘have nothing human, lending to the cir- 
' cumstances and to the character of this 
iman who was about to die a striking 
' grandeur. 

: Not one of the soldiers present moved, 
, and over this immobility of men ran the 

quivering, steely glitter of the bayonets, 
; Which the dying sun stained with a red 
iretlection. Corchuelo looked at the 
| mountain where Juanillo, in his happi- 
; Ness, would at this moment be clasping 
olores in his young arms. (ieneral 
Vally, having in his hand a pistol which 
he had loaded himself, seemed to await 
; the moment when this bandit should ask 
i for death. 

Suddenly Corchuelo, kneeling down, 
his eyes turned towards the sun, cried 
aloud, “Our Father which art in Hea- 


uiver stirred the line of bayoucts, 
and the general bared his head. An im- 
mense silence spread over all. It was as 
though they were awaiting a nom went 
of .Eschylus. 

-A\non, standing, having taken from the 
general’s hands the arm, the muzzle of 
which he placed in his mouth, Corchuelo 
waited in his turn. : 

Steadying his voice, and drawing him- 
i self up, the general coughed slightly, and 
| then, in a military and rapid voice, he 
' commanded, 

“Fire!” . 

The sun had just disappeared bel:ind 
the mountain. 
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THE TARTARS 


Late Captain 


Tr was upon a fresh blowy morning in 
October, 1853, that a group of four 
officers were standing upon the quarter- 
deck of the Haddington, one of the P. 
and O. Company’s fine paddle-wheel 
steamships. She was f 
vessel now considered obsolete, but her 
massive proportions, roomy decks, and 
comfortable cabins for passengers, made 


her a favourite in her day with those | 
who either voyaged in her or served on: 


board. 


The Haddington had just returned ' 
from a trip up the Mediterranean and : 


through the Archipelago to Smyrna and 
Constantinople, and ‘she was moored 
alongside the quay in the Southampton 
Docks, amongst other vexscls of the P. 
and O. and yal Mail Companies’ 
fleets, which w in those days, ex: 
when her Majesty’s yachts, the F 
and Elfin, made their oceasional appear- 
ance to convey the Queen to or from 
Osborne, the most prominent objects of 
interest at this port. 

The officers on the Haddington’s quar- 
ter-deck were discussing the subject of 
leave of absence after their voyage. 

“Mr. Barnacles, you will e to go up 
to London to-morrow,” sid the chief 
officer to Harry, who was next to him- 
self in position, and held the post of 
second officer of the vessel, “and take 
the specie to the Bank of England, as 
I am just going to the office to apply 
for « week’s leave.” 

“Very well, sir,” was the reply; “I 
was going to ask for leave myself, as I 
only had a few days’ after coming home 
from India, when I joined this ship ; but 
of course if you are going [ must take 
mine after you return, if there is time.” 


* Retter wait till after our next trip, | 


Barnacles,” replied the chief, “and have 
a good long spell; but see, here’s a letter 
from the office for somebody. Who is 
it for, quarter-master?” continued the 
officer, as an old seaman approached them 
from the gangway with an official-looking 
missive in his hand. 

“Mr. Barnacles, sir,” replied the old 
tar, touching his hat. 

“Here you are, Barnacles, your num- 
ber is made for something or other,” said 
the chief officer, looking at the address 
on the document, and passing it to Bar- 
nacles. 

“Well, I never did! Here's a pretty 
go. Hurrah! What do you think? I've 
fot my step !” ejaculated that otticer, in 

isjointed sentences. 

“(Cot your step ! I’m delighted to hear 
it,” said the chiet 

“Congratulate you heartily, old fellow,” 
cried another of the group. 

“But what ship ar 
to?” said the chief offi 
side, of course, isn’t it?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Barnacles, who 
seemed rather overcome at first at his 
news, hardly knowing quite whether to 
rejoice or not, for he iia heen counting 
upon ashort visit to his home and his 
friends all the voyage. 


1 appointed 
it's the Indian 


of a type of. 
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PART IL—SAILING A STEAMER. 


“Let's look at the letter,” added the | 
paper out of ‘ 


chief ofticer ; and taking the 
paruacles hand he read aloud as fol- 
lows: 


“ Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Company, 
“© 122, Leadenhall Street, London. 
* October 17th, 1853. 


“Dear Sir,—I am desired to inform you 
that von have beeri appointed chief officer of 
the Tartar, lying in Southampton Water. 
‘As the vessel is under orders to sail to- 
morrow for Singapore and China, you will 
be good enough to join your ship without 
delay. 
. ** Yours ete., ete., 


“H, Hint, 
“For the Managing Directors.” 


(Signed) 


“The Tartar! The Tartar!” was the 
general exclamation from those present. 

“Why, that’s the little three-masted 
schooner thing off Netley. I could not 
make out what in the world she was as 
we passed her coming into the docks,” 
said the chief officer, 

“Some one told me,” said Barnacles, 
“that she was a new paddle steamer 
built. by White, of Cowes, and intended 
for the Canton River service, and that 
she is rigged to sail out with her paddle- 
wheels unshipped and her funnels down 
on deck.” 

“Never mind what she is, my boy,” 
cried the chief officer, “I heartily wish 
you success. A chief officer is a chief 
officer, you know, if it’s only of a coal 
barge, and as you will get Indian pay, of 
course, you will receive nearly three 
times your present amount of salary.” 


that he had no time to lose in making 
what preparations he needed for his 
sudden departure. He said good-byc to 
all his old messmates, whose good wishes 
he carried with him for success in his 
future career and for still higher pro- 
motion in due time. Of course, in re- 
fitting his kit, he did not forget to have 
the much coveted strip of gold lace 
placed as a shoulder-strap on the right 
side of his uniform to mark his rank as 
chief officer; then he bad a heap of 
letters to write, and after all that was 


Harry Barnacles now began to realise | 


done he took a boat and pulled off to the , 


Tartar to have a look at his new craft. 
The vessel, as she lay, fast to a buoy, 


off Netley Abbey, presented, indeed, amost | 


remarkable appearance. She wasa small 
eraft about 190 feet in length and 30 in 
width, and from her sides where the 
paddle-wheels should have been, pro- 


jected a great beam, called a sponson ' 


beam, inside of which the wheels when 
in position would revolve and upon 
which the paddle-boxes would be fixed. 
These large heavy pieces of wood pro- 
jecting 

gave her an awkward and ungain 
had, for her rig, that of a rakish three- 
imasted schooner, and her long low hull 
| presented a not displeasing outline toa 


‘as Barnacles 
i vice between Hong 


‘with? 


seaman’s eye, which these paddle-beans 
arred in no small degree. 

the vessel was, however, intended, 
had _ been informed, for ser- 
Kong and Canton. 
and it had been decided to let her make 
her way out under canvas, the unsightly 
paddle-beams could not be dispens:' 
In fact, there was no other alter- 


‘native Lut to dispense with her steaminz- 


gear, for the Tartar’s capacities for coals 
would not have sufficed for a sea voy 
with such long intervals between coal 
stations as her destination and the rovte 
she must follow made necessary. 

Her total carrying capaci 


"cargo, Gheine spre. and coals was about 


300 tons, and her draft of water abcut 
eight feet when laden down. 

‘Leaning over the side as she lay in the 
smooth water off Netley Abbey, yor 
could almost touch the surface of th 
passing tide ; by making a long strete 
wash your hands in it, In fact ; s0 thet 
every one on board felt they would tl». 
when they got out to sea, quite as near 
to blue water as was pleasant. 

Something of all that L have just beer 
writing about passed quickly throu 

Jarnacles’ mind as he rowed alongsid: 
the ship, on board which he was for we 
tirst time to assume_the responsible post 
of chief ofticer, Notwithstanding the 
slight freeboard the little craft shoved. 
and in spite of the obnoxious paddle 
beams, Harry Barnacles could not heip 
feeling a thrill of excitement, half ple 
sure, half. pride, as he sprang upon the 
Tartar’s deck, and, touching his cap t 
the commander, reported himself as 

“Coie on board to join.” 

“Glad to see you, Mr Barnacles 
the captain. “Tf began to fancy I 
go to sea without a first officer.” 

“Not. much chance of that, sir, 
in the P. and O.,” replied Harry 

wT e say not. However, as yet 

redecessor, Who fitted out the ship. be 
peen absent more than a week from i> 
ness, I dare say you will find there wy « 
good many things want looking to. 

“All right, sir,” was the response. “ 
have a look round and check the inde 
over directly. The crew, I see, are 
hoard. 1 suppose no more leave ashi? 
is to be granted, sir /” P 

“Certainly not,” replied the captai. 
“We start at daylight to-morrow mo 
ing. Oh, by the way, our barometer! 
not come off yet, nor the chronomete!s 
either ; you had better either send the 
second officer, or go yourself and #? 
about them, We ought to havea 
piesometer as well as a barometer, 


don't know if the superintendent |: 


from the vessel's sides amidships . chief otlicer of a vessel about to start 
y 2 : 
aspectithat she would not otherwise have | his position, devote his earnest atte 


passed the order for one.” 


Harry Barnacles immediately plung'! 
into the varied matters to whieh tr 


long voyage must, if he be worthy 

tien. 
The boats and their gear, the stores 
rope and canvas, the sails and their 
tings, the hawsers, the paints, the broon* 
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and the buckets, all had to be noted, to 

see that a good and sutlicient supply of 

all requisites was on board before start- 
ing. 

Tn the midst of all this occupation 
Harry could not help a sigh now and 
then breaking forth as he theught of 
home, and wondered what they would all 
say at his promotion and_sudden-depar- 
ture to sea again, instead of his paying 
the promised visit he had reckoned on. 

They will all know, I am_ sure, he 
thought, that I am on the right path, 
and that in attending to my duty" and 
following out my profession, [ am doing 
what my best friends would wish me to do. 

In due time the chronometers came off, 
but no barometer appeared. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” cried 
Barnacles to the instrument-maker’s 
clerk, who brought the chronometers, 
with their rates for Greenwich time, and 
placed them in the captain’s cabin in the 
chronometer locker fitted for them. 
“What's the reason there's no barometer? 
We can't possibly:-do without one.” 

“No, certainly not, sir; it’s quite a 
mistake. I thought you had one already 
on board,” replied the*elerk. “FI send 
one off immediately I get on shore, sir. 

“And send a sympiesometer also if 
the superintendent has passed the order, 
please.” : 

The autumn day had changed into a 
gusty rainy night, the stiff breeze blow- 
ing causing a little lop of a sea, even in 
Southampton Water, before Barnacles 
had time to attend to his own belongings 
or arrange his kit, his few nautical works 
for study and use on the voyage, and 
make his cabin comfortable. 

The officers and the captain were all 
berthed in the little saloon occupying 
the after-part of the vessel down below, 
and Harry’s cabin, next to the com- 
mander’s, was a small but not uncomfort- 
able berth. 

Soon after dark a shore-bont came off 
bringing the barometer which had been 
left behind by mistake, but no sympie- | 
someter, as had been expected. 

The sympiesometer is an instrument 
constructed upon the same principle as a 
barometer, but the coloured fluid with 
which its glass tube is tilled being of a 
more volatile nature than mercury, it is 
more sensitive to slight changes of 
weather, acts more quickly, and being 
marked to inches and tenths like a 
harometer, affords a check upon the latter 
instrument’s accuracy in changeable 
weather. 

All seamen, however, place such im- 
plicit reliance upon the barometer itsclf 
as an indicator of approaching gales that 
sympiesometers are looked upon as super- 
fluities, except in such services as the 
Royal Navy and the large mail packet 
employs, where expense in the equip- ; 
ment of the vessels is not regarded so; 
much as it is in private-owned ships. 
Circumstances may occur, however, as 
this true tale of a barometer will show, | 
in which a sympiesometer would prove of 
the greatest use. 

Shortly after daylight the next day 
one of the P. and O. Company's ships, 
called the Douro, bound out. to India to 
take up her station on the Bombay and 
China line, sent her boat to the Tartar 
for her tow-rope. A hawser was passed 
along, and before very long both vessels 
were proceeding down the Solent, the 
big ship towing the little Tartar along 
with great case. 


‘in, Barnacles,” said the captain. 


As some suspicions were entertained 


of the little river boat’s capabilities to : 


beat off a lee shore if she should have 
been left to her own contrivances in the 
English Channel, the Douro had orders 
to tow her out to sea well clear of 
Ushant, and then leave her to make her 
own way. 

Accordingly this was done, and after a 
forty-eight hours’ run the towing-warps 
were let go, the Douro said adieu, and 
the Tartar set all her canvas to the fine 
north-westerly breeze blowing in_ the 
chops of the Channel, as the part of sea 
between Scilly and Ushant is commonly 
called. 

It_is not my intention to describe in 
detail the incidents of the Tartar’s 
voyage out to Singapore ; it is sufficient 
to say that if Barnacles had any mis- 
givings as to the seaworthiness of his little 
ship, he was agreeably disappointed on 
that head. 

The obnoxious and unsightly paddle- 
beams even turned out of some con- 
venience, for Barnacles used to get out 
upon the weather one to work the ship 
from, making it a sort of coign of vantage 
from which to trim the yards and note 
that every sail was properly set and 
doing its work, and every Wass taut and 
sheet well home. . 

In truth, the Tartar proved herself an 
admirable sea-boat, her qualities being 
tested pretty severely on rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was done ina 
heavy gale of wind. 

They had reached the longitude of the 
Cape, being well to the southward, though 
not quite so far down as the “roarin, 
forties” Lady Brassey describes so well, 
when the strong norgwester which was 
moving the little Tartar along under all 
her canvas at something like ten or eleven 
knots an hour began to show signs of 
becoming stronger and still stronger in 
its force. 

“We must, have some of the iauslin 
“Tt's 
no use to carry away any of the spars, 
and she will travel just as fast without 
the upper sails, I think.” 

“Ay, ay, sir! Shall I turn the hands 
up to shorten sail?” replied our young 
chief officer. 

“Do, please, Mr. Barnacles,” said the 
pa ae 

he crew and officers were speedily at 
their ts, for it fortunately happened 
that the seamen shipped for the voyage 
were smart, well-conducted, and obedient, 
and knew their work, while abaft, the 
greatest harmony prevailed between the 
captain and officers. Some said this was 
due in agreat measure to Barnacles’s tact 
and good qualities, and above all to his 
earnest efforts to make every one realise 
that personal feelings and ideas should 
never be permitted to weigh against the 
demands of strict discipline and con- 
siderations of duty. Be that as it may, 
every thing went like clockwork on board 
the Tartar. 

“ Now, my lads,” cried Barnacles, in his 
cheery, ringing tones, “man the_top- 
gallant clew-line! Stand ‘by the sheets 
and halyards! Round in the weather- 
braces, sharp! Clew up and furl! Away 
you. go up aloft, my men, and roll the 
sails up!” E 

Soon after the topgallant-sails were 
taken in and stowed the gale began 
rapidly to increase. 

“Reefs in the topsails, if you please, 


u 


Mr. Barnacles,” said the captain, as the 


| wind swept down on the little craft with 
remendous force, and the immense Cape 
waves—each a moving, racing mountain 
of water —came following on faster and 
faster. As in most north-west gales off 
the Cape, the sky was a hard and bright 
blue, with but few clouds visible, the stars 
at night shining out bright and clear, 
you could fancy as the puffs of win 
came with fierce impetuosity, and the 
great sea, white-crested, raced after your 
| ship, that there was something stern and 
pitiless in the aspect of the steely, cold, 
right sky overhead. 

The topsails of the Tartar were reefed, 
and everything made as snug as skilled 
seamanship could suggest, and then the 
little craft bowled along before the gale 
‘ like a skimming-dish on the top of the 

huge waves. She rode along so lightly 
that at times her keel, from her. cut- 
| water to abaft the fore-rigging, was visible 
' to those on deck. 

“Look, sir, look! Did you ever see 
;such a thing as this before!” cried 
; Barnacles to the captain. “I declare we 
can see her very keel nearly aft to the 
| Mainmast !” 

As he said this the Tartar shot along 
like a toy skiff upon the crest of a mon- 
strous wave, the least curl of which on 
board the vessel appeared sufficient to 
overwhelin and annihilate her. 

“Never in my life!” replied the cap- 
tain; “but she makes splendid weather 


of it!” 

so she does. But 
look again !” cried Barnaeles, who, with 
the captain, was standing on the fore 
part of the deck gazing over the ship's 
side and watching her behaviour on this 
the first really heavy weather they had 
encountered on the voyage. “I declare 
there's one or two of the sheets of copper 
loose and washing off her keel !” 

“Yes, indeed there is. It’s a fortunate 
thing we've seen that, Barnacles,” replied 
the captain. “If you had not noticed it, 
when we went into dry dock it would 
surely be said that we had run her ashore 
i somewhere.” 

' Tl take good care they shall not have 
‘the chance to do that, sir,” said Bar- 
| nacle ‘or ['ll note the circumstance in 
! the ship’s log at once.” 

Accordingly the fact was entered in 
| the log, that running off the Cape in a 
‘high sea before a N.wWw. gale, thirty feet 
of the Tartar’s keel were exposed to 
view, showing several of the copper 
sheets (for she was a wooden vessel) 
washed away and others loosened. As 
such a circumstance is a most unusual 
one, for I don't suppose there are a dozen 
old sailors in a thousand who could recall 
such an incident in their experience, I 
make a note of it here on that account 
more than from its bearing on the main 
object of this sketch. 

n due time, the little Tartar, havin: 
rounded the Cape, had her head pointe 
up to the northward, and shaped a course 
for the Straits of Sunda, as being the 
best route at that season of the year for 
her first port of call, Singapore, where 
her orders were to refit. At Singapore 
she was to be made into her proper self. 
' Paddle-boxes put up on the ungainly - 
| sponson and paddle-beams, the funnels 
roused up froin their ignoble longitudinal 
position on cach side of the deck, and 
placed erect ready for the emission of the 
smoke that must inevitably follow steam 
being got up in the boilers. In a word, 
she was there to be transformed from a 
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towards the equatorial line. Here I 
steamer. notice that several close and repeated 
It may be noticed that in this brief! entries in the journal upon the readings 
description of the Tartar’s passage out | given by the Tartar’s barometer indicate 
zo far I have avoided all mention of her | that. something out of the ordinary 
doings after leaving the English Channel routine of sea life in a small sailing 
until she arrived off the Cape of Good . vessel had occurred to break the mono- 
Hope. Of course she experienced the | tony. 
usual incidents of trade winds, equatorial ; ‘The substance of the first entry to 
ealms and squalls, and fell in with the ; which Barnacles had previously called 
usual number of sharks, dolphins, albi- | my attention was as follows : 
core, bonetta, and flying-fish, which are | “February 9th, 1854.—Latitude at noon 
to be met with on the route, and whose 10° s., longitude 95° x. Light south- 
appearance and habits must be familiar : easterly trade wind; fine weather ; all 
to all readers of sea stories. The accus- plain sail set. Barometer 29°90, being a 
tomed albatross and white pigeon also | fall of one-tenth of an inch since 4 a.m.” 
accompanied her while she ran before the | Now the simple fact of the barometer 
nor-wester off the Cape, and, in fact, her ; falling one-tenth: would of itself under 
voyage on the whole was up to the pre-' ordinary circumstances not mean_any- 
zent time as barren of excitement from | thing particular, except that vigilance 
anything beyond the ordinary record of ' was necessary to note whether it fell any 
an East India trip, with the one excep- | more, and if so whether the descent of 
tion of the Cape gale, as anybody could! the mercury was rapid or the reverse, 
imagine. It is true it was rather a long | and also that a good seaman would take 
trip, for the Tartar was not a clipper : the hint given him, and keep a watchful 
when close-hauled, her great length,, eye upon any other indications of a 
coupled with her fiat floor, being against ' change of weather which might present 
cher in that respect; and now, as she | themselves to his observation. 
began to draw up towards the Line again, In the case of the Tartar, however, 
the calendar showed that nearly one hun- nothing could be more unexpected under 
dred and twenty days had passed away the present conditions in which she 
zmce the Douro had let go her warps in : found herself than a change of weather 
the chops of the Channel. | of any importance.’ She had caught the 
I find by a reference to my friend | south-east trade wind on the verge of 


sailing schooner into a fast-going paddle- 


Barnacles’ log that the same lack of ex- | the tropics, and by its help was making 
citing or extraordinary incidents marked | a fair course for the Straits of Sunda ; the 
the further progress of the little craft | weather was beautifully tine, the sea 
after rounding the Cape as had been | smooth, the sky bright and clear, and 
»previously the case during her voyage, | the temperature, though warm, not too 


until after she had picked up the s.E. | oppressive to be distressing, and every- 
trades and was again approaching ; thing in fact presenting a couleur de rose 


aspect to Barnacles and his shipmates on 
board the Tartar, now beginning to count 
the days which might be expected to 
elapse before they should arrive amongst 
the islands which form the Straits of 
Sunda and Malacca and reach their 
haven, Singapore. 

Very few anticipations of any danger 
now to their little craft from rough 
weather entered their minds. What they 
did think they might have to look out for 
was some trouble with the Malay pirates 
who infested those groups of islands off 
the Malay Peninsula, and who sometimes 
in their great armed proahs filled with 
ruthless savages brandishing creeses and 
spears swept down upon such defenceless 
merchant craft as might get becalmed 
in the vicinity of their haunts or whos 
appearance attracted their cupidity and 
love of plunder. 

A visit from one of such customers as 
these had often been talked of on board 
the Tartar, and the best means of repel- 
ling such an attack discussed ; but as it 
was well known that the interruption of 
the s. £. trades by such an intruder as a 
typhoon or cyclone was rare in the 
extreme, no danger on that score had 
been apprehended until the day I hare 
rolerked to, when, as the entry I have 

uoted from Barnacles’ log showed, 
the indications given by their barometer 
had called for mention of a particular 
kind. Attention of a marked nature was 
evidently, by what followed in the log- 
book, drawn to the story the barometer 
was telling them about impending 
weather, but the exact nature of its reve- 
lations I must defer to another time. 

(To be continued.) 


MY AVIARY IN 1886. 


By W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., ETC., 


Author of “ Parrots in Captivity,” “ Birds I Have Kept,” “The Amateur's Aviary,” ete., ete 


PART IL. 


very well, although only about half their size. ' 


Hawk-headed parrots are not very common, 


I have not found them quarrelsome with even in their own country, South America, 
other birds, and they appear to be hardier and when imported into this, fetch a high 
than their relations when weaned to a diet of , price, eight or ten pounds ; even at the latter 
seed. figure, however, I consider my old ‘ Pinto 
At one time both the blue mountain and , would be cheap, and I would not part with 
the scaly-breasted lories were very expensive, ; him for several times that amount. 
| but they can now be purchased for about| In my timberless aviary, or rather in that 
| forty to sixty shillings a pair, and occa: | portion of the enclosure in which no living 
; sionally less. “I have seen both species bath- | plant is permitted to exist by the birds that 
‘ing when there was thin ice on the water, | inhabit it, I have also several species of our 


and neither seemed to feel or suffer from the 
; cold in the least. True, they are both 
\ natives of Eastern Australia, where frost is \ 
; not an unfrequent occurrence in winter, and 


common English birds, namely, greenfinches. 


| goldfinches, chaffinches, bram)letinches, and 


canaries, all terribly destructive among livinz 
ants ; the first and last named have brel 


PAIR of blue mountain lories are very 


handsome, but eminently unsatisfac- 
birds. 


tory y 
quarrelsome ; and in the second, being natu- 
wally honey-suckers, they are not easily 


reconciled to a diet of seeds. I cannot, 
therefore, recommend them to amateurs, 
which is a pity, for they are very attractive, 
aot only from their beauty, but their funny 
ways. During the season of courtship the 


antics of the male are very amusing as he , 


dances by the side of his mate, jerking his 
head backwards and forwards the while, and 
using every now and then to feed her with 
f-digested food from his crop. 
The scaly-breasted lories are nearly related 
% the blue mountains, with which they agree 


In the first place, they are very | 


snow lies for months on the tops of some of | in their enclosure, not only inter se, but with 
; the mountain ranges. I have not as yet | each other, producing hybrids, or mules, par 
| succeeded in inducing either species to breed, ; taking of the appearance of both parents. 
though I am aware of young having been The foreigners in this aviary are Java 
produced elsewhere. | sparrows and saffron sparrows, commonly 
With the exception of my very rare hawk- | called saffron finches; both species have 
headed parrot I have now spoken of all the ' bred freely with me, and the young are >, 
members of the Psittacean family which are | unlike their parents that a person who sav 
at present in my aviary, and as he is the | them for the first time would never believe 
greatest favourite of them all, and has been | them to be related. The young Javas, fur 
exhaustively treated of in another place, I | instance, are all grey, without the black 
shall not say much about him here. bonnets and white shirt-collars of the old 
, He is an amiable bird, and clever; he | ones, but with black instead of rose-colonred 
talks a little, but what he says he pronounces | beaks, while the young saflrons resemble the 
very distinctly. When a stranger approaches | immature greentineh uch more closely thao 
‘he ‘assumes the drollest attitudes, and looks | they do the adult members of their owa 
| 80 fierce that he frightens people who do not | family. c 
| know him; but I need not say he is a para. The Java sparrows are very sedate, quiet 
gon of good behaviour, birds, but the saffrons are as mercurial an 
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excitable as an average Frenchman. I do 
not think they really mean to be unkind to 
their companions, but the males are of an 
extremely vivacious disposition, and chase the 
females of their own and kindred species to 
an unpardonable extent ; they are jealous, 
too, and lead their male companions a sorry 
life, unless these happen to be the strongest 
and able to master the ‘gay Lotharios” of 
the aviary. 

One old male of this species that I have 
possessed for years quite rules the roost in 
the establishment, lomineering over all the 
birds of his size in a very decided manner. 
It is curious, however, that he never inter- 
feres with the Javas, nor with the tree spar- 
rows, of which I have aremarkably fine pair, 
vr perhaps I should say couple, but he was 
so bitter against a pair of yellow-hammers 
hat I was forced to remove them, and he 
wtually killed a charming hen whydah, not, I 
vwlieve, maliciously, but by his too ardent 
wursuit terrifying the poor little lady into a 
it. All the above are very cheap: Javas 
n be hought for ten shillings or twelve shil- 
ings a dozen, saffrons for from five shillings 
o seven shillings and sixpence a pair, and 
vhydahs, out of colour, for the same—in 
obs the males are worth about ten shillings 
ach, 

The tree-sparrows are very quiet and prett: 
irds, very tame, and never interfere with 
ny of their companions ; they have made 
ests innumerable, ath have seen no eggs, 


nd think that probably they are both of the 
ie sex, whether male or female I cannot 
aN. 

I have several kinds of doves or pigeons 
i this aviary, not because they are destruc- 
ve, but simply because having tried them 
| the other I found they knocked them- 
ives about and injured their heads and 
ings by dashing themselves against the 
ires. Thinking that possibly they were ex- 
ted by the presence of the trees and shrubs, 
caught them and placed them where there 
ere none, and there they have conducted 
emselves so much more reasonably that no 
abt my supposition was correct. 

A pair of English wood-pigeons are fine, 
tge, handsome birds, but not exactly grace- 
1; now tolerably tame, at first they were 
cessively wild, although brought up by 
nd from the nest; but the cushat is not 
apted by nature for captivity, and, so far, 
ough they have been in my possession for 


ore than two years, they have not made the | 


ghtest attempt to build. They pass the 
eater part of their time in the brick house 
the near end of the aviary, from which 
ey rarely stir out except to eat and drink, 
tosun themselves for a few minutes now 
d then. 
Although very handsome, a pair of turtle 
ves are scarcely more desirable birds for the 
iary than the wood-pigeons, like which they 
‘re reared from the nest by hand, and were 
tame when I bought them that they 
owed themselves to be siroked without in 
» least resenting the familiarity. No 
mer, however, were they liberated in the 
wnted aviary than they dashed about fran- 
ally, and the male made his head bleed b; 
: violence with which he banged himself 


against the wires. Thinking that if I went 
away they would soon settle down, I retired 
and left them to themselves, but they kept 
on blundering and fluttering about until they 


fell exhausted to the ground, where they 
remained until I approached them again, 
when they at once recommenced their ‘little 

me.” 
with blood, I caught them and returned them 
to their cage, where they seemed to be much 
more at home. Being native birds, these doves 
are sold cheaply, about four ‘shillings or five 
shillings a pair. ‘Tree-sparrows are worth 
about sixpence each, 

I have only one green-winged Indian 
pigeon at present, the male, the female hav- 
{ing been killed by my Californian quails, 
| which would shortly have made an end of the 
male too, had I not removed him out of their 
reach and placed him along with the wood- 
pigeons ; he is not a bit too amiable, I tind, 
and drives the other doves a good deal, 
making furious dabs at them with his 
“orange dagger of a Dbill;” but he is very 
handsome, and along with a male green- 
winged Australian pigeon forms quite an 
ornament to my collection. The latter bird 


Finding that they were covered | 


is unfortunately a male, and bears a strong 


resemblance to his Indian cousin, but, is 
larger, and has more white about the head. 
I believe both to be local races of one and 
the same species. The Indian green piveons 
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are worth about one pound a pair, 
| Australians are more scarce, 
| fetch abont three pounds a pair. 

In speaking about my parrots and parra- 
keets, I quite forgot to mention a couple of 
budgerigars, too well known now in all parts 
| of the world to need a detailed description. 
| At one time I was very successful in breeding 
| these birds, but those I have at present do 
| not evince the slightest inclination to nest, 

and I expect I shall have to get some more 
j u there is to be any increase in this diree- 
ion. 

A Quaker parrakeet, presumably a female, 
has built an elaborate nest of sticks for her- 
‘self, and passes most of her time in it, but 
has not laid. As I have spoken of her and 

her doings very fully in my large work on 
'“ Parrots in Captivity,” I need not say any- 
thing more about her here, except that birds 
of this species are worth about ten shillings 
each, which is also the cost of a pair of bud- 
gerigars. 


but the 
and usually 


(To be continued.) 


HOW FRED HUCKSTER CAUGHT HIS WHALE. 


\ LARGE whale sixty feet long was ob- | the many dangers of running down or cap- | whale really was caught and Janded on 


served to-day at the mouth of the 
ernear the Mucking Light, and was seen 
the evening off Rosherville swimming to- 
rds London.” I was greatly interested in 
ding this announcement in a newspaper 
pe time ago, as doubtless were thousands 
re. Probably many looked for further 
ws of the big visitor, but had he escaped 
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ture in the busy reaches of the Thames 
he would surely have succumbed to the evil- 
smelling flood on ‘‘ making” Barking, if not 
before. Anyhow, this news of a big levia- 
than, meagre as it was, called up vivid recol- 
lections of that very part of the river where 
he is reported to have been seen ‘ swimming 
towards London.” It was just here that a 


he 
earthen embankment which borders the E-sex 
bank from Barking to the sea. 

The big stranger was ‘“‘landed” near a 

int or bend in Long Reach, opposite 
Rosherville, or rather Northfleet. We re- 
| member the spot well, and all the region 
/round about. The dreary low marshes, en- 
veloped half the year in mist, then stretched 
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in an unbroken expanse from Grays, where | the college eight, but I doubt whether his 


the Exmouth now , to Tilbury Fort, with 
not a single habitation between. Messrs, 
Lueas and Aird, with their navvies, steam 
and human, have wrought a wondrous change 
of late, for here are the new Tilbury Docks, 
of which the world has heard so much. 

Here years ago we have sat on the ‘sea- 
wall,” as the natives call the earth-bank, in 
perfect. solitude and silence save for the brown- 
sailed barges lazily creeping by, and an ocea- 
sional hail of ‘‘ James and Sarah ahoy !” 
coming across the misty twilight. We have 
watched the white mist settling over the 
marshes, and they often reminded us of Pip 
and the convict in  ‘‘ Great Expectations.” 
We have shot water-rats in the reedy un- 
wholesome ditch dividing the sea-wall from 
the marshes; we have caught eels, roach, 
and tench in the dykes and ponds of those 
marshes, and not seldom been startled by 
one of the numerous herds of cattle rushing 
madly behind us. 

And here we are reminded that it was 
Freddy Huckster’s uncle who bowsht that 
whale aforesaid which in my days was so ill 
advised as to visit Father ‘Thames. He (the 
purchaser, not the whale) lived ‘* remote, un- 
riendly, solitary, slow” in a curious old 
wooden honse under the shelter of the bank 
on the Iandward side, just where the wall 
was hishest and the marsh-level lowest, so 
that one standing on the wall could look over 
the roof. Along the side of the house was a 
long, low shanty, where stale cod-livers and 
othér fish refuse were always boiling, and 
whence emanated some of the most evil- 
smellins odours that. ever assailed mortal 
nose, This was the old gentleman’s busines 
the oil obtained was supplied to barzes and 
colliers going up and down the river. Why 
he chose such a place and pursuit nobody 
knew, except that it was more a matter of 
choice than necessity. That was why he 
bought the whale, and it took him three 
weeks to cut up his purchase and boil it 
down. 

We schoolboys usually ran past the ‘oil- 
shop” with our noses buried in our handker- 
chiefs--usually on our way to a tine roach- 
pond just beyond it, which was fringed all 
round with bushes and bulrushes. Some- 
times—hut only if the wind was blowing off 
the river, and the scent consequently less 
obnoxious—we went by leisurely, and at 
times varied the afternoon's incidents by 
pitching pebbles down the chimney. 

We were down at the pond fishing one 
chilly October afternoon. It must have been 
the recollection of his uncle’s whale and his 
proximity to the spot where its career ended 
that moved Freddy Huckster (who was one 
of the party) to announce in loud tones that 
he meant to catch a whale. We were a 
mixed party of day-boys and boarders, and 
this pond and the ‘‘flood-ditch” (a broad 
stream cut through the marshes where now 
are the «dlocks) were then our favourite tish- 
ing resorts. The school was in those days 
much nearer the river than now—an unpre- 
tentious building, with nothing remarkable 
in its surroundings except a rare old mulberry- 
tree, over a hundred years old. in a corner of 
the playground, Ils ont changé tout cela ; 
school and tree are gone, and the governors 
have built an imposing colleze on the breezy 
uplands a mile away, whence you can obtain 
a fine view of Gravesen.] and Sea Reach, 

On the day in question our tishing nck 
had not been particularly good, Soon after 
our arr one of our number, H Morton, 
landed a fine roach, which v Primus, 
who was cock of the school just then, de- 
elared te be the biguest ever eansht there. 
Little Morton, who in his excitement-—it 
heing his first visit and his first bite—had 
in pulling his fish out almost thrown it over 
his head, shrieked with delizht, and per- 
formed a war-dance round the vasping roach, 
somewhat like a victorious Cherokee on the 
war-path, (Harry afterwards went to Oxford, 
took to boating with success, an: was cox. of 


manly joy at achieving the hardest-earned 
“bump” exceeded his wild boyish glee on 
catching his first fish down in the Tilbury 
marshes.) 

Anyhow, the noise and excitement result- 
ing from this catch—which even Grigsby 
Primus could not quell— thoroughly seared. 
the tinny ones for that day. Only a few 
small fry were afterwards secured, and some 
boys, hardly getting a nibble, decided to put 
up their rods, as it was ‘‘a lot too chilly ” for 
fishing, and set off along the top of the sea- 
wall (which is ax wide as the pavement of 
Regent Street) to have a jolly run of three or 
four miles to Tilbury Fort and back before 
going “ home to tea.’ 

It was Freddy Huckster, I think, who 
made this sensible proposal, declaring that a 
froe which had lived on ices for a month 
could not be colder than he was. And yet 


Freddy did not share in the spin he himself | 


had planned, but was soon in a colder con- 
dition than his coldest dreams could picture. 
It happened in this wise. We were all 
tying up our tackle before starting for the 
run, when it occurred to Freddy that he 
might leave a line in the water with the 
chance of finding a fish at the end of it on 
our return. Cutting a stick from some ad- 
jacent bushes, and attaching a line and hook 
thereto, he proceeded to the deepest part of 
the pond, and as he stooped on its brink to 
plant his rod firmly inthe bank so as to hang 
over the water, shouted y that he was 
now going tocatch a wh 

“Hurry up, Huckster, and don’t go fool- 
ing around there,” cried Gri 31 thought 
you were half frozen just no 

“Sol was, G ” retorted Freddy, across 
the pond. He never jinislied the sentence. 
He was stooping down and trying to force 
his improvised rod into the bank as he spoke, 
but, either because the stick bent, or went 
into the soft earth too easily, he gave a sud- 
den lurch at this point, and, like Sir Thomas 
in the Ingoldsby Legends, he plunged headand 
heels into fifteen feet of water, uttering a loud 
yell as he rolled in. The pond had no shal- 
lows, having been made by excavating earth 
to repair the river embankment, and was as 
deep at the margin as in the middle. How- 
ever, the whale-catcher’s head soon bobbed 
up gasping and spluttering, within two feet 
of the bank, just as Morton ran roun/d to 
help him out, which he did with the aid of 
the butt end of his fishing-rod. 

“Here, man,” cried he, trying not to laugh 
outright at Freddy's forlom appearance, 
“hold on to the bank till Grigsby comes. 
What a goose yon are, always attempting 
something wonderful. Come along, Grigsby, 
and help this jolly angler out. You area 
‘ninny,’ Huckster! What on earth were you 
doing?” 

«<T was p-p-pushing that stick in the bank 
and it g-gave way,” said the gasping one, as 
the two helped him out. ‘Uh! it’s d-dread- 
fully c-c-c-cold !” 

“Of course it is,” said Grigsby; “ what did 
you expect? You said the same thing ten 
minutes ago and proposed a run to warm 
yon, then promptly take a cold bath, and still 
you are not happy? Well, we must hurry 
up now and get you home—shkarp. You'll 
have your run after all.” 

“Tm af-fraid I c-can't run. I’m = so 
m-m-miserably wet and cold,” moaned 
Freddy, with chattering teeth, as the water 
streamed off him, and is boots squelched as 
he moved. 

“Nonsense; there’s no help for it. No 
compulsion, only you must. Here, trot up 
and down while T finish tying up my rod, 
and we'll be offin a jiff. Come, now, trot 1” 

(Squelch, squash! squish, squelch! Oh, 
oh, oh! Squish, squish! Oh d-d-dear !) 

“Now then,” cried Morton, “ you'll have 
to put_your best leg foremost like old Pick- 
wick did when he fell in. Home, hot bath, 
and the blankets is about vovr line as soon 
as we can.” (Squelch, squish, squelch !) 


“Well, Huckster,” said Grigsby, as they 
clambered up the embankment, ‘I must ay 
you're an ass! Upon my word, it's lanily 
creditable to the school, a silly performaie 
like this! And you'll lose the high ta, 
too.” 


“TI suppose I shall, it’s my usual luck,” 
responded the shivering Freddy. 

It was the custom of the head master to 
invite the elder day-hoys to a high tea wih 
the boarders on half holidays, a pr: 
which worked well and was much hiked iy 
both sections. 

“ Never mind, Grigsby, don’t damp lis: 
spirits. Cheer up, Freddy, old man! Yin 
will be as tit as a fiddle by the next fislis: 
eeennslOt ye ? 

“ Long ‘ore g-go again,” gasjel 
Freddy, for they had by this time got a os 
steam (having taken plenty of wateron bear) 
and were scudding along at a fair pace, “1\z 
had q-quite enough for the p-present. B-lut 
Isay, Harry, you’ve left—your—b-big f-ira 
you caught. laa sorry !”” 

“Never mind, Pickwick Junior. I hare 
lost my fish and you’ve not caught you 
whale. So we are quits, though it’s we 
Grig and I have landed a poor little miseralie 
sole!” 

They laughed so heartily at this that tte 
pace slackened. 

“Oh! I say,” continued Morton, ‘ 
Here we are by tl: 


ive 


is it) will be surely delighted’ to give yous 
hot tub and a bed for the night. Besie. 
you can bring my fish up in the moming~ 
show the fellows!” . 
Freddy demurred at first to this props: 
on the plea that his father and uncle v~ 
not on the best of terms, that his unele hi 
a curious temper, and was s0 very uns! 
“I b-believe he was c-crossed in lw 
i . and so took to livia: 
y the-way spot, and ite! 
lowing such a sweet occupation,” said he. 
as ht very likely,” murmured Gristy. 
No wonder they call 

Botany Bay.” 


They had now st. by the hove. 
“Como along, Hackster; better stay hee 
than have to trot through the village in tht 
pickle,” exclaimed Grigsby. — ‘* Beside. 
you'll be between the blankets sooner.” 
“Yes, much better,” echoed Morton. “We! 
explain your absence from the tea-tle 
(Freddy “did not look overjoyed at this, 
“and if they do laugh at tlre cause, the 
will be sorry for the effect.’ So saying thes 
marched up to the house, and having & 
plained matters to the inmates, who at ont 
took Freddy in charge, set off at a ratiist 
ace along the sea-wall towards the vill. 
he grey autumn mist was settling over! 
marsh on the right, whilst to tbe left 
red sun, setting beyond the river, thr 
across its broad stream long shadows fe 
the sails of the lazily creeping Leal er 
reflected a fiery path across the heavity 
flood, making a’ scene which the lads wouk 
have stopped to admire had they not bet 
uncommonly hungry, and in a harry to 
back to school and tea. 

Which tea was, notwithstanding Hse 
ster’s absence, a particularly merry mea! t 
evening, the contingent who had leit 
fishing to have a run being especially ist 
rested in that young gentleman's expl: 
its result, which formed the theme ot > 


“it is a lively spot. 


! small witticisms at the juniors’ table. 


“Very like a whale!” exclaimed T 
who was fond of quoting Shakespear. 
hearing the story (incited thereto by Griz-f 
who wound up the recital by ‘gue-sil3 
that. Huckster had ‘struck ile”). 

“He will be spoilt by so much cual 
exclaimed one. 

“Notice his ‘oily’ manner to-mor™ 
said another. A third, emulating Gn by 
felt sure he would have ‘‘an_ ancient a 
tish-like smell,” and so on; till one yeu™ 


ut 
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idiot stopped the stream of ‘feeble at- 
tempts,” as Grixsby termed them, by holding 
up his hand with a tragi rand ejaculating 
“Sh-sh-ark!?” There was then a general 
consensus of opinion that there had been 
quite enough of it. It cropped up again for 
a moment later, however, when one heedless 


henceforth be dubbed Moses, becanse he had 
been found among the bulrushes and drawn 
out of the water. For which he got an etfec- 
tive drubbing, and deserved it. 


| 


youth suggested that Freddy Huekster should | call next morning, none the worse for his 


ducking save a perceptible snutHe when he 
answered to his name with ‘Adsub!” Rut 
he did not fail to bring Morton's fine fish 
which had been left behind, and it was duly 


I have nothing to add save that the un- | admired. 
lucky angler duly turned up at school at roll. | 


(THE END.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRESHMAN'S LIFE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


By a Lonpon Barrister. 


PART IL. 

HE scene at; Cambridge station is two miles, from the | 
King’s Cross | Colleges, and the drive is not interesting. It 
station about | was a pitch dark night, very nearly ten‘ 
an hour before | o'clock, and you can imagine that I was | 


the departure ; heartily glad when at length we reached the 
of any of the | sacred portals, the great gate of Trinity Col- 
Cambridge | lege. gave my name to a jolly, red-faced 
trains just he- | porter, who receives all freshmen With a most 
fore term be- | gracious smile of welcome and a look which 
gins is a thing | takes you all in at a glance. It seemed tome 
to be remem-! that look meant, ‘‘Ah, yes; very young; 
hered ; and if | thinks he knows the ways of the place. Very 
possible! young, You'll be different by-and-bye.” I 
avoided, by! found a 

xoing upaday | allotted to me—‘ Letter 1, New Court, first 
or two before ! floor, sir. ‘Through the archway in the comer, 
the proper, tum to the right, first to the left.” 1 didn't 
time. In Oc- | dare to ask for a second set of instructions, 
tober it is es- 
pecially} 
wearisome to! 
the flesh, on 
account of the 
hordes of; 
reshmen going up: there are hundreds of 
eople rushing hither and thither, and lite- | 
uly tons of Inveage. The freshmen are 


due course, I set forth on a voyage of dis- 
covery, Aided by my recollections of what 
T had seen when I came up for the matricula- 
tion examination, I found my way safely 
across the great court, went into the back 


out again, found New Court, then Letter L 
(the staircases are all lettered), mounted the 


istracted, their loving parents more so. | staircase, and with a palpitating heart opened 
‘ery frequently a man going up for the first | a door and found myself in—somebody else’s 


room! ‘Why the dickens didn’t you knock!” 
said a graff voice from the table. I saw no 
more, and, begging a thousand pardons, I 
beat a hasty retreat, and, after a slight pause 
for reflection, knocked gently at the door 
opposite—I wonldn’t make a second mistake | 
for worlds! No answer. A louder knock. | 
Still no answer. ‘James Smithkins ” was | 
ded to the feeling of superiority with which | written over the door. Which was my room ? 
looked down on my brother freshmen. I , I wouldn’t venture to disturb Smithkins, so I | 
win plenty of time, my Ingygage was | examined all the doors on the staircase, but 
beled and put in the van, Uhad secured my | they all had names over them. The porter 
at, and L walked the platform with an easy | certainly said first floor, and as my room was 
r; 80 far things hal gone smoothly enough, | clearly not the one I had already entered I | 
ul eseaped the thick of the bustle and felt bound torisk Smithkins’ displeasure, and 
mmotion, and, standing by the ‘carriage boldly entered. There was a fire burning, 
or, I surveved the late arrivals with a calin | with tea-things laid, but no other sign of life. 
itempt | Yes, it was my room. Joy of my life, here I 
Alas | how soon does pride come by its in-! am at last! I entered-and flung myself on 
itable fall! {nabont an hour and a half the sofa, wondering what would happen 
arrived at Cambridge, when, to my utter 


next, 
may and dixzust, F found those same late! | After a short time there came a knock at 
vals in London were the first. to get their 


the door—not a timid, gentle knocking, but 
mage in the scramble at the other end, the _ one loud, short rap, proceeding as from sturdy 
t to get cabs, and the first to arrive at the knuckles. I had not time to say ‘ Come in,” 
lof their journey. Was there ever such a for immediately after the knock there came 
ictical iHustration of the first last and the in a buxom woman of about five-and-forty. | 
t first? I had arrived early, and conse-' Without so mnch as a curtsey she said, 
ntly my Inegage was right at the back of |‘ Have you had your tea? Can I clear away? 
“van, and came ont last; but those learned » It’s getting late, and I want to be home. We 
1 experienced ones had long ago ganged must be out of College by ten o'clock, and it 
‘ principle of the inverse rutio which so’ only wants five minutes to. I’m your bed- 
“nupsets our calculations here below, and maker—Johnson’s my name. I’ve put some 
arriving late were able to vet their nggave 


ed by fond papa or mamma, 
ist to sce ‘dear Francis” settled comfort. | 
dyin his rooms. This entails additional | 
‘eonvenience, hoth om themselves and others | 
ho are travelling by the same train, and I 

as more than ever pleased with ‘my father’s | 
resicht in letting me go alone. It gave! 
* more confidence in myself, and naturally 


me is accompan 


very nice set of rooms had been | 


so, leaving my luggage to be brought over in ° 


entrance of the kitchens by mistake, came | 


| 


distressing infliction # young man ever had 
to put up with. 

College servants are of three classes. 
Taking the weaker ~ex first in order, there is 
first the bedmaker. On her your comfort 
entirely depends: for a’ very small wage 


every ferm she has to wait on you and keep 
| your room tidy, 


lay your meals, look after 
the scullery department, make your bed, 
fetch the water for the morning tub, and do 
your errands within the College walls. You 
are entirely at her mercy; you cannot, except 
in extreme cases, vet rid of her; you must 
take her with your rooms, of which she has 
four or five sets confided to her care. Your 
only remedy if you don't like her is to change 
your rooms. If she is an unpunctual slut, 
you will never get vour fire lighted in the 
morning. and she will always let it go out in 
the evening: your breakfast will never be 
ready ; she will forget to take your orders to 
the kitchens ; your lamps will be untrimmed ; 
she will do or not do as it pleases her a thou- 
sand and one things which will drive you to. 
the verge of distraction. If, in addition to 
this, she is dishonest, your stock of tea, 
sugar, coals, and candles will get small by 
degrees and beautifully less, and there will 
be at the end of term some very mysterious 
items in your grocer’s bill. If on the other 
hand she is a respectable, honest, hard-work- 


‘ing woman, and you do not give her too 


much work to do, she will in time get at- 
tached to you and everything will work 
smoothly, to your own great comfort and 
satisfaction. The work, however, of looking 
after five sets of rooms ix more than one lone 
lorn woman can accomplish; every hed- 
maker is therefore supposed to keep a “help.” 
They are almost invariably wretched, poorly- 
paid young women, of no personal attrac- 
tions whatever; they are hustled and harried 
about from pillar to post, and as they are 
supposed to be kept by the bedmaker, live 
for the most part on the scraps that fall from 
your table. To these must be added the 
shoeblack, who cleans the boots for about 
half a dozen staircases, This is your com- 
pulsory staff. If you like you can have in 
addition a “Gyp.” Instantly get out your 
Greek lexicon and look up the word yup; you 
will findit means ‘‘ Vulture,” and the vulture 
is an avaricious bird ; avaricious, that is, as 
regards its propensities for devouring food. 
Old College traditions always have attached 
the same propensity to the College man- 
servant, and hence his not very euphonions 
title; he is not, however, such a very bad 
man, his only weakness being an inordinate 


‘ aflection for the pleasant relies of a luncheon 
! or supper party. 


He is not an expensive 
hh much work ; 


servant, nor does he get thror 


' what he doesis very strictly detined as between 


tea in the teapot what Mr. Smithkins left me. 
first. ‘he seutte at Cambridge station He was a nice, kind gentleman was Mr. ! him and the bedinaker, and if you indulge 
Smithkins, and I’m sorry enough to lose him. in the luxury of & gvp you must not expert 
‘Took his degree last summer, and the room’ | your bedinaker to perform any of his duties. 
been empty all the Long —very bad business |” In addition to these good folks, there is a 
for a poor woman like me!” I told her I | large statf of porters, and a College messenger 
would make my own tea, and that she needn’t | who deliver letters in the town. 
trouble about putting the tea-things away. Ta beéuntinued 
“Then VH be off!” she exelaimed, and (Tabgcontrntied:) 
away she went. This did not seem very 
promising ; a garrulous, bad-tempered bed- 
maker surely, I thonght, must be the most 


+ worse than it had been at King's Cross. 
«station is small, the porters few, the cabs 
no means so many ax are required, the 
sengers a seething mass of humanity, and 
ather eross one to boot. It was not till all 
-eaba had ‘ been and come avain” that I 
nred one and deposited therein and there- 
all my belongings. ‘Then IT cave the word | 
‘rinity,” and off we went rattling thronzh 


streeta 


4it 
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THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC 


Tome was another noble of this reign who ' 
had a strange adventure at sea. This 

was John de Courtney, the lord of that 

Powderham which stands up boldly from the 

banks of the Exe, girt by its park, ten 

miles in circumference. He was crossing 

the Channel one night when a storm arose, | 
and the seamen expected to be wrecked. — 
But John was a man of resource, and of 

faith. ‘Toit for an hour yet!” said he. 

The sea grew rougher, and the men began 

to ask, “Why should we toil till then?” 

“ Because,” said John, ‘‘’tis then my monks 

at Forde do rise, and by their devout prayers 

we shall be preserved from danger.” ‘‘ They , 
will all be in their beds,” said the master of 

the ship. ‘No; though many may sleep, | 
one I am sure is waking, and being Jensitte 

of this hideous storm will fervently pray for 

my deliverance.” ‘‘ Stuff!” said the pilot, | 
as a squall drove the ship almost down on 

her beam ends. ‘Are we to regard this 

frivolous talk, being immediately to perish?” 

And then the earl, gazing forward at the 

prow, shouted so as to be heard above 

the roar of the storm, ‘0 merciful God, | 
vouchsafe to hear those devout monks who 

now pray for me, and we with them, and | 
bring us safe to our desired port.” Instantly, 
we are told, the tempest ceased, and the ship | 
came safe to land. vari John made his way , 
to Forde to ascertain what his monks had 
been doing when he had thought of them, 
and finding that all was as he had hoped, he | 
made them great benefactions, and did other 
good works, for which his successor Hugh 
more than made amends. 

Some of these barons took quite a different 
view of the convenience of having a few 
monks in the neighbourhood. But they 
generally were won over in the long run. 

here was the case of that bold bad man 
Fouke de Breant, who in King John’s days 
\ installed at Bedford, and rendered him- 


eastles is ivy-clad 


PART XIV. 


Dudiey Keep. 


self notorious for driving hard bargains. Let | 
his dealings with the monks of St. Albans 
serve us as an example. ‘‘He marched to 
St. Alban’s upon St. Vincent’s Eve towards 
night, and having plundered the whole town 
put the people in bonds. Moreover, at the 
door of the abbey church he slew one of the 
servants of the house then flying for refuge 
thither, and having so done sent to the abbot 
for an hundred pounds, with great threats, 
that if he had not so much from him speedily 
he would fire the whole town with the abbey | 
also. The abbot therefore, after many ex- | 
cuses, seeing no remedy, sent it, whereupon | 
he departed with his plunder and prisoners | 
to the castle of Bedford, but with the sen- 
tence of excommunication at his heels which 
the abbot pronounced against him and all ; 
his followers. 
“ But not long after this, having a vision | 
in the night whilst he lay asleep that a preat 
stone burst out of the tower steeple of St. | 
Alban’s like a thunderbolt and broke him to | 
shivers; being miserably affrighted there- 
with he made relation to his wife of what 
had happened, who thereupon earnestly ad- 
vised him to reconcile himself with speed to 
the holy martyr St. Alban, whom he had 
heinously offended, telling him that this was 
to put him in mind of the mischief he had ; 
done at that place. Whereupon he went 
thither, and entering the chapter - house | 
naked, holding a rod in his hand, desired , 
absolution from the monks. Which having ; 
obtained, he kissed every one of them, think- 
ing thus to please them; but made no resti- 
tution of what he had formerly extorted from | 
them, but instead thereof looking scornfully , 
on them as he passed out; they all standing 
at the door of the chapter-house expecting 
better” —but ‘glad to Te so rid of him,” as 
another account states. | 
The most picturesque of the Devonshire 
erry Pomeroy, near! 


Totnes, which owes its destruction to ‘"* 
lightning. Situated amid the lofty trees ¥? 2 
surround it and grow within it, it is ap icel 
ruin. It has the grass-grown courts, Lo; 
walls, dilapidated chimneys, broken are. 
and crumbling steps descending into pn-o 
and ges that every reader of romao~ 
delights in. Trees are rooted in every 1% 
and cranny, and iy mantles eve where. 
At the mouth of the Dart, one of the love! 
of English rivers, is another ruin of cr! 
attractiveness, Dartmouth Castle, of wi! 
the round tower held the capstan rv 
which was tightened the chain that uel ¥ 
be drawn across the harbour mouth. Fartle! 
west, and close to the Prawle, is a group ¢ 
old stones telling an interesting story of ( 
Civil War. The heap was once Saleont 


' Castle, where Sir Edmund Fortescue for fot 


months stood the fire of the batteries plante 
by Colonel Weldon, the Parliamentani 
governor of Plymouth. 

The castle that makes the boldest feattr 
in _a landscape isprobably Dudle: , in Wore 
tershire or Staffordshire, or rather in bot! 
for the gateway is in Worcestershire and uF 
rest in the adjoining county. The first Du! 
ley Castle was built by Dodo the Mercian! 
700. The Dodos are now extinct. The 
representatives are the Earls of Dudley, *} 
are descended from the famous Dud 
ley who first made iron with pit coal, and fro 
Humble Ward, jeweller to Queen Henriett 
Maria, who during the troubles of the (iv 
War became Baron Ward of Birminglat 
In 1575 Queen Elizabeth visited Dust 
Castle, and was entertained with mt 
pageantry. In the great hall was an @ 
table made of a single plank cut from 3! 
that grew in the park. The plank want 
but two inches of a yard in width, and © 
fifty-one feet long. The castle was held ! 
King Charles, and a feeble attempt at s 
was frustrated. Soon afterwards, howert: 
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the Parliamentarians returned more in 


earnest, and it was quietly surrendered. A ' 


committee for the destruction of strong places 
held by the malignants made much havoc of 


the masonry, but the keep owes its present ' 
appearance to a more romantic disaster in | 
1730. For years the deserted castle had been ; 
the haunt of a gang of coiners, one of whom, , 


“Castle Jacob,” was quite a well-known 
character. One night there was a quarrel 
among the confederates, the molten metal 
was upset, the fire seized on the tower, and 
“Castle Jacob” perished in the flames. 

The history 
days of King Ina, that of Hurstmonceux 
takes us only to the Wars of the Koses. 


Dudley goes back to the , 
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‘so long for the king by the indomitable John H Hedingham in Essex, which has towers a. 


Boys, whose entrenchments can still be 
‘traced in the fields from which the twin 
towers boldly rise. The first battle of New- 
bury, 20th Sep 


King Charles by the Earl of Essex, but as 
Essex was then on his march to London its 
_ result. made no difference to the castle. The 
second battle, fought in October, 1644, in 
which Charles got the worst of it from Waller, 
was a more serious matter for its garrison. 
: Battles, however, might be lost round its 
walls, and yet the governor have no notion of 
surrender. Donnington held out, proving a 


hundred feet high. Before the Conquest it 
was a famous stronghold. William gave it to 
Alberic Count of Ciuynes, from whom de- 


tember, 1643, in which Lord | scended the noble race of De Vere, “vero nil 
Falkland was slain, resulted in the defeat of | verius,” whose blue boar figured on so many 


fields, and always on the right side. The De 
Veres fought for Matilda, fought for Fitz- 
Walter, and fought for De Montford, and in 
the wars of the Black Prince led the van. 
Now they have gone; their last representa-. 
tive kept a grocer’s shop on Tower Hill. The 
siding of the De Veres with De Montford 
reminds us of Lewes, one of the largest of the 
castles, and perched prominently enough on 


very thorn in the side of the Parliamentarians, | its mound. Like all castles in commanding 


Hurstmonceux. 


Iurstmoncenx is an often-drawn group about | and Boys, the indefatigable, outwitted every | positions, it is the successor of some prehistoric 


ur miles from Pevensey, looking out over 
'evensey Marsh, and owing its dilapidations 
> one of its possessors, who, in 1777, dis- 
iantled it to build him a house close by. It 
‘as built about 1440 by Sir Roger de Fiennes, 
tted with all the latest improvements, and, 
3 we are told, ‘had every convenience for 


urin; 
whieh was very thonghtful of Sir Ro; 


he besiegers, however, never came, so that , 


1e ‘* conveniences” were not required. As 


udley had its coiner, Hurstmonceux had its ° 


«rderer. In June, 1542, its then owner, 
ord Dacre of the South, was convicted of 


ling a gamekeeper, ‘‘and strangled as a. 


aumon murderer at Tyburn,” to the con- 
»smation of his friends. Thomas, Lord 
acre, married the daughter of Charles the 
‘cond by the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
1s made Duke of Sussex. He fitted up 


urstmonceux in great style, but lived at, 
ch an extravagant rate that he ruined , 


mself, and had to sell the castle to a Mr. 
avlor, whose descendant took its roof off 
d left its front as we now see it, a pictu- 
«que object for artists to practise on. . 
Another favourite study of the painter is 


molten lead on to its besievers ” | 


stratagem that was tried against him. 
contest was kept up hounourably on both 
sides, each doing its best, and treating its 
opponent with respect and courtesy. One of 
the Roundhead commanders in an evil mo- 


The ; hill fort. 


ment listened to the suggestion of a deserter | 
and poisoned the castle well ; but next morn- , 


ing the Puritan repented of his deed, and sent 
@ inessenger to his enemy to tell him what he 
had done and caution him against drinkin; 

the water, Whereupon ‘Colonel Boys, with 
forty musketeers, did clear out the well, took 
out the poison bag, and dug deeper; and to 
try if the water were really poisoned, he did 
give some to a horse, which dia swell and die 
before the day was out.” Then followed 


; Shirleys at Isfield, 


, thanks from the Royalist to the Roundhead , 


for his repentance and warning, and furious 
Tecommencement of the hostilities tempo- 
rarily suspended while the colonel cleaned out 
his well. The end was, however, inevitable, 
and the day came when, with all the honours 
‘of war, the best of the Cavalier officers 
marched away, leaving Donnington and its 
mounds and trenches to the tender mercies of 
; 4 demolition committee who were merciful in 
their work, 


ynnington, near Nezbury, which was held | Another of these well-known piles is 


| 


Its builder was William de War- 
renne, who married Gundrada, William the 
Conqueror’s fourth daughter. When the rail- 
way was made, the coffins of De Warrenne 
and his wife were found in the Priory grounds. 
When Thomas Cromwell sent to demolish the 
Priory some one stole Gundrada’s tombstone, 
and not so very many years ago it was dis- 
covered worked into the tomb of one of the 
from which it was 
promptly taken and put up in the vestry pew 
at Southover. 

It was De Warrenne who built the huge 
castle in Norfolk we now know as Castle 
Acre, with the priory down in the hollow 
exactly as at Lewes. When Sir Edward Coke 
was buying up land at such a rate in Norfolk, 
the people became alarmed lest he should: 
own the whole county, and he received a hint 
from high places to put some check upon his 
freehold appetite. ‘‘ Certainly,” said Coke, 
“but let me have one acre more.” And the 
Tequest was granted, and the acre he bonght 
was this Castle Acre. The ruins rise from the 
hillside in three parts, each separately forti- 
fied ; bold earthworks and large fragments of 
walls remain. At the north-west angle is a 
nearly circular keep; on the east is an en- 
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trance defended by bastions. The exstor | 
counties could have had no more formidable | 
stronghold. 

Castle Rising, out Sandri 
in much better preservation. Rising was 
4 seaport town when Lynn was but a 
marsh,” It was the prison of Isabella —of 
“Gentle Mortimer” notoriety—-who after- 
wards died at Hertford, and lies buried in the 
grayeyard of the Blue Coat School with the 
fieart of her murdered husband on her breast. 
She was the cause of much misery, directly | 
and indirectly Her father was Philip the | 


mun way, is 


Fair of France, and hee brothers were Louis Xp 
Philip v. and Charles tv. All of them died 
without children, and she would have been 
queen of France had it not been for the Salic 
law, The French chose for their king Philip 
of Valois, the son of a young brother of Philip 
the Fair. Our Edward m1. claimed the crown 
as Philip the Fair's eldest grandson, and 
thereupon came the quartering of the lilies in 
our royal arms and the long Hundred Years 
War. Castle Rising was built by William de 
Albini, of whom we have heard. His name- 
sake, whose deeds at Rochester will be in 


remembrance, was once the owner of Belvoir, 
the grandest inhabited castle now in private 
hands. * Bever Castle of surety standeth in 
Leicestershire ; but its works, like those of 
Dudley, ran out into a neighbouring county. 
It was built by Robert de Belv edeir, ‘standard. 
bearer to the Conqueror, and rising on its 
wooded range cuts the sky line so boldly as 
to he seen for miles around, 

Strange to say, in the Civil War Belvoir 
declared for the Parliament. but it saw many 
changes of fortune before the troubles were 
at an end. 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1886 AND 1887. 


Type unimportant fixtures followed,—a | 
match against Lord March’s eleven, at 
Chichester, and one against Mr. C. I. Thorn- 
ton’s eleven, at Chiswick Park. The first was 
won by the ‘Australian 3 the other ended in 
a draw ; in it the visitors scored 345, Bruce 
making ‘106, his highest total during the tour. 
On the 5th of Ju bean the first of the 
three matches against Enyland. 
played at Manchester, and Enyland won by ; 
tour wickets, the totals being, “Australia 205 
and 123, England 223 and 107. Then followed 
adraw as uinst Nottinghamshire and a victory : 
by six wi vickets over Yorkshire. ‘This match : 
had a somewhat sensational ending, Scott hit- ; 
ting the first ball of one of Wade's overs to ; 
square leg for 6, sending the second in the same ; 
direction for 4, driving the third clean ever the | 
seats for 6, and lifting the fourth out of the 
ground for another half-dozen, thus making , 
22 runs off one over, a very rare feat in 
first-class matches. After a draw against ; 
Liverpool the Australians returned to Lord's ; 


to meet England for the second time. They | 
were defeated by an innings and 106: 
runs. England’s total was 353; Australia | 


made 121 and 126, The heroes of the match | 
were Shrewsbury, who played a fine innings 
of 164, and Briggs, who took eleven wickets | 
for 73 runs. A draw against Yorkshire fol- | 
lowed, Australia having to follow on, and ; 
being 95 behind with nine wickets to go | 
down. Then a drawn match was played at | 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in which Blackham made 
71, his highest during the tour; and then the 
‘Australians met Surrey for the second time, 
and lost by an innings and 209 runs. In the 
Surrey score of 501 were two ‘ centuries,” 

Abel's, 144; and M. Read’s, 186, the highest 
individual total yet made against an “Aus- | Il 
tralian eleven. “This match was a terrible , 
blow to the Colonials, and with the one that 
followed, in which Kent, during the Canter- 
bury week, defeated them by ten wickets, | 
seriously damaged the public interest in 
their proceedings. The first match against H 


Gloucestershire ended in a draw, ( louces. ! 
tershire’s second innings consisting of | 
353, ‘of which Dr. W. G. Grace ‘inate | 


110, Mr. Brain 70, and Mr. Paze 66. The | 
Warwickshire mateh was drawn; and then | 
the team came to the Oval to play their final ; 
match against England, and be defeated by | 
an innings and 217 runs. Australia’s firs 
innings realised only 68, Lolunann and 
Briggs disposing of the ten wickets in less 
than two hours, The second innings was 


somewhat better; it sed 149. Eng. ! 
Jand’s innings yielded 434. Dr. W. G. | 


Grace made a grand 170, the hizhest he had 
ever made against Australian bowling. Mr. 
W. W. Read made 943; and Briges, who did | 
so well with the ball, came ont as third | 
scorer With 53. The next match was against 
Gloucestershire, and resulted in the defeat 
of the county by 26 runs. Then came a win | 
over an eleven at Portsinouth ; a draw at 
Leyton against Cambridge Past and Present, 
in which Giffen made 1 his highest total i: 
during the trip; a draw against Sussex, in 


It was | six 


: players. 


PART II. 


which Mr. Brann, the Ardingly bat, made 104; 
adraw at Gravesend, in which M. Read made 
109, and I’, Hearne 111; and a draw at 
Scarborough, in which Lord Londesborough's 
eleven scored 558, the highest total yet 
obtained against ‘Australian bowling. Fol- 
lowing this camo a succession of draws, 
y a defeat at the hands of a 
mess, the only important 
match of the series being that at Lord's for 
Mr. J. A. Murdoch's benefit. 

During the tour the highest score obtained 
by the team was 483, the lowest 38. Five 
times were there individual scores of over a 
hundred gained by them, and thirteen times 
were such scores inade against them. Though 
the visit was not a success from a cricket 
point of view, yet socially it was a pleasant 
one, and did. ninch to increase and improve 
the friendship between the home and colonial 


This 
visit. 
to ourselves. But next year New South 
Wales is to have a jubilee —or, properly 
‘ speal 


ar there is to be no Australian 


‘through the Notts inninz~. and scored 10— 


_enabled Barnes to make 1.56, 


We are to rejoice and keep our jubilee | 


ig, & contenary—and then a team will | w 


tourit in the Antipodes. At present the ques- ; 


tion which most agitates the cricketing 
world is whether this team is to be a mixe 


j one under the control of the Melbourne Club, 


| ova professional one under Shrewsbury’s Cap: 
taincy, but as the Melbourne Club gave way 


Jast year, and pestnoned their arrangements, ' 


the probability is t 
will be under the orders of their Secretary, 


hat the 1887-88 expedition 1 
' Beaumont third. 


Major Wardill, who had charge of Mr. Scott's ; 


teain. 

In county cricket Notts again secured the 
| championship. ‘Not one defeat was recorded 
against them, and though only half the 
matehes were won, no other county could 
boast such freedom from disaster, Sussex 
was beaten twice, and of the two matches 
each with Yorkshire, Lancashire, Surrey, 
Kent, and Middlesex, one was drawn ; strange 
to say, the matches with Gloucestershire were 
both drawn. There is no doubt that Notts 
had a very strong team in 1886. _Shrews- 
bury’s average was 46, and he is admittedly 
the best professional batsman of the day. 
Gunn's average was 35, an unusually high 
one considering that his greatest score was 
83. In bowling. Flowers and Attewell shared 
the honours, both disposing of their wickets 
at 13. 

The Lancashire match was a novelty, the 
counties not having met since 1833 owing to 
the split on the unfair bowling question. 
Notts won easily, Lancashire's first innings 
producing only one score with double figures, 


‘and the second innings showing all single 


figures. To have got a first-class county out 
for 42 and 48 spoke well for the skill of 
Wright and Flowers, 
the year were the matches with Surrey, whieh 
was certainly the most powerful, though not ; 
the most fortunate of the 1886 counties. The | 
first match, at Nottingham, ended in a draw, 
Surrey being 282 and 100 for three wickets, 


j and Notts being 223. Scotton carried his vat | 


, that holiday. 


Tho great events of 


the best thing, perhaps, Te has yetdone. In 
the return match, played at the Oval, Notts 
won by seven w rcket The most exciting 
match was that against Yorkshire, which 
was won only by it runs. ‘The home 
match with Sussex yielded a win by more 
than an innings. ‘The heme match with 
Gloucestershire ended in a draw, but it 
his highe-t 
The Middlesex mateh 
your of Middlesex consi- 
round ; and the Kent 


score for his county. 
drawn, much in fi 
dering the state of the 
match was drawn, and is memorable for Mr. 
W. H. Patterson’s 124. The other matches 
need not detain us, The chief matches at 
Nottingham for this year will be that against 
Surrey on May 30, that inst Yorkshire on 
June J6, that against Lancashire on June 30. 
that against Kent on July 18, that against 
Gloucestershire on July 28, and that against 
Middlesex on August 15. 

Surrey had a satisfactory season in 1886, 
and promises well for 1887. In its eleven 
are at least seven men who can be depended 
on to get into double figures; and those 
who find their places in the teain merely as 
bowlers have a very useful knack of making 
runs when wanted. Mr. W. W. B 
headed the averages with an aggregate of 
1,003, at 43 runs per innings ; his namesake, 
Maurice Read, coming next with 35. Bowley 
—the fastest bowler now playing-—heads the 
bowling averages, with Lohinaun next and 
The season opened with 
the Gloucestershire match, played at the 
Oval on Easter Monday, hs finst time a 
county match has been play ed in London on 
The scoring was rather lively, 
195 for Gloucestershire and 285 for Surrey. 
but it was chiefly noticeable for the asxist- 
ance it received from one player on each side. 
Mr. Frank Townsend hitting up 106 for the 
western county, and Abel securing 110 for 
Surrey. Hampshire, of course, was beaten : 
but Hampshire i is not one of the mystic nine, 
and its figures do not count in the totals. 
Something i is to bedone this year with regard 
to this thomy question of what is and what 
not a first-class county, but what that 
something is none ean tell. At present the 
nine first ss counties are so called because 
the M.C.C. will have it so. 

For the first time since 1877 Surrey best 
Yorkshire. The mateh was a close one : the 
victory was only by 27 runs; but it was tbe 
memorable event of the Surrey season after the 
triumphs over the Australians. Middlesex wa- 
heaten inan innings ; Lancashire was beaten 
by ten wickets ; then came another Victory 
over Middlesex. Then another over Yor! 
shire; and then came a defeat at the hands + 

Lancashire. Both the Derbyshire matche= 
were won ; hut, strangely enough, Surrey beat 
Sus: at Brighton, vand Snssex beat Surrey 
at the Oval. ‘The inost exciting of the county 
matehes at the Oval was that” against Kent, 
' when the last wicket was got down just three 
| minutes hefore time. Kent losing by 39 runs; 
the chief score of the second innings being 
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the 53 gained by Mr. W. Rashleigh, of whose 
deeds at Tonbridge School our former articles 
have told. This year the chicf visitors to 
the Oval will be Middlesex on June 30, Notts 
on August 1, Lancashire on August 11, York- 
shire on August 18, Kent on August 22, and 
Sussex on August 29. 


(To be continued.) 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 431.) 


Problem No. 165. 
By J. C. West. 


BLACK 


White te play and mate in four (4) moves. 


NeW Pros_eM Books. 


The two books to which we recently re- 
red were published a few days ago unde: 
titles of— j 

‘The Chess Problem: Text-Book with 
istrations. Containing Four Hundred 
ions selected from the Works of H. J.C. 


drews, E. N. Frankenstein, B. G. Laws, | 


1 C. Planck. — Cassell and Company, 
nited, London.” Price 7s. 6d. 
‘121 Chess Problems, By J. W. Abbott. 
lon: Jas. Wade, 18, Tavistock Street, 
‘ent Garden, 1887.” Price 1s. 
snd one more book has now appeared, en- 
ed: ‘*The Problem Art. A Treatise on 
: to Compose and how to Solve Chess Prob- 
comprising Direct-Mate, 
p-Mate, Retraction, and Conditional Prob- 
s. By T. B. Rowland and F, F. Row- 
1, Dublin: Mr. and Mrs. Rowland, 9, 
toria Terrace, Clontarf, 1887.” Price 
5d., postage 2d. 
he beginner will find many explanations 
valuable advice in Rowland’s book, and 
more in the eighty pages of text which 
ede the £00 problems by the four London 
posers. Only a few lines in both books 
jot agree with some of the rules and views 
down in other books. 
Il three books contain many problems in 
. three, and four moves, but very few in 
moves, which shows again that very few 
posers can master the difficulties of the 
movers and higher problems. Row)and’s 
tise quotes several problems in letters, 


Self-Mate, , 


| ana a few on diagrams, with explanations. 
One of them is :— 


Problem No. 166. 
White: K—K R 3; R-K R 8; B—Q 
Kt 8; Kts—Q P. 6 and K B 8; Ps—Q B6 
and K Kt 4. Black: K—Q Rsq.; Q—K 4; 


Ps—Q KR 2, Q2, K B6,andK RS. White 
to play, and mate in two moves. 
Full liberty is ziven to the black Q. After 


the first move, Black has twenty-eight moves, 
ten of which allow duals. 

We shall more particularly refer to A bbott’s 
i problems, and then to those by the other four 
| chess artists, who appear not only in alpha- 
| betical arranyement, but also in the order of 
their ages, Mr. Andrews is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, writer on chess in England 
living, for he began forty years ago, at the 
age of nineteen years, and Mr. Planck, who 
has written the text, has become known only 
during the last few years. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


[Continued from last weck.] 
SEcoND DIVISION (ages 15 to 19). 


First Prize—2£1 Us. 6d. 


| ALBERT Epwarp Morton (aged 1s), 30, Delph Mount, 


Woodhouse, near Leeds. 


| Extra Prizca—108. 6d. each, 

HENRY CUMBERLAND (aged 13), 20, York Road, Edg- 
Daston, Birmingham. 

GxORGE ScruBy (aged 18), 29, Ashmore Road, St. 
Peter's Park, Paddington, w. 

OsWALD D. SMILES (aged 17), Church Fields, Cheshunt, 

erts. 
Extra Prizes—s, each. 

HANOLD BRAKSPEAR (aged 16), Sale Bank, Sale, near 
Manchester. 

GEORGR HERBERT PFET (aged 17), Cheltenham Parade, 
Harrogate. 

| WILLIAM HENRY MARTIN (aced 15), 35, Broughton 

Street, Queen's Road, Battersea. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names are arranged in order of merit.) 
ALFRED JAMES BANNISTER, 18, Grosvenor Strect, Cam- 
berwell Boad ke 
| WaLTrr JoHN TaYLor, 49, Canonbury Road, Isling- 
ton, London, x. 
GEORGE DRYSDALE BAYLEY, Georgetown, Demerara, 
{British Guiana, 
LIONKL JULIAN JONES, 31, Gilbert Road, Kennington, 
3.5. 
ALFRED RAYMOND Piao, 4, Northfield Terrace, Chel- 
| tenham. 
ERNEsT J. DENF, 3, St. Clement's Road, Jersey. 
ARTHUR GOOPWIN ANDREW, 4, Church Street, Smedley 
Lane, Cheetham, Manchester. 
R. D. Warry, 23, Annandale Road, East Greenwich, 


GFoRGR E Simons, 80. Castle Road, Prince of Wales's 
Road, Kentish Town, 

MABEL GERTRUDE MATILDA Snort, 6, Birkbeck Road, 
Acton, 

JouN WILLIAM LISLE, 102, St. Paul's Road, Kenning- 
ton Park, 

SAMUEL CRAWForD, 129, Graeme Street, Glasgow, 

ARTHUR FaGr, 7, St. Andrew Road, Anfield, Liverpool. 

ARTHUR PIckLs. 355, St. Helen's Road, Middle 
Hulton, near Bolton, Lancashire. 

THoMAs MARSHALL TENNANT, 19, North-West Circus 

Edinburgh. 

WALTER ERNEST ODOM, Mizpah, Balfour Road, South 
Norwood. 

Ernest A. Lewcock, 40, Oxford Road, Islington, 
London, 

ALFRED LFF, 92, Blackfriars Road, London, 

JouN FaGeE, 7, St. Andrew Road, Liverpool. 

JAMES HALLIDAY, 33, Landseer Road, Liverpool. 

GEORGE Low STEVENS, 6, Mount Pleasant, Merton 
Road, Wandsworth. 

FRANK SUMMERS, 56, Alma Road, Wandsworth, s.w. 

ROBERT MaconocuiE, 75, St. Stephen Street, Stock- 
bridge, Edinburgh. 


ARTHUR MACDONALD CUTTELL, 88, Friar Gate, Derby. 

ALBERT H. ATKINSON, Post Office, Maidenhead. 

RICHARD ERNEST JONES, 22, High Street, Rhyl, North 
Wales. 

Jxo, A. TAYLOR, 53, Flaxman Road, Camberwell, s.E. 


CLEMENT H. Youna, Hillside, Rowlands, Wimborne, 
Dorset. 


THOMAS READ, 16, Marcia Road, Old Kent Road, $ E. 
Hagry Ricnanpson, 22, Larchfield Strect, Darlington. 
OLDAKER, Jun., Worple Road, Epsom. 


ALFRED PERCY JAMES, 153, Shooters’ Hill Road, Black- 
heath. 


;EL ERNEST SADLER, Forester Cottage, Wilson 
Street, Derby. 

J. MeMILLA: Carisbrooke Road, Walthamstow. 
ROBERT JoNNsoN, 1, St. Mary’s Terrace, St. 
's Grove, Richmond, Surrey, 

THOMAS MILLER WILSON, 7, Cathcart Place, Edin- 
burgh, 

ALFRED W. KENDALL, 11, Sydney Street, Plymouth. 

THOMAS ALL Gladstone Terrace, Victoria Road, 
Kirkcaldy, NB, 

EpITtH Lovisa BUTCHER, 19, Scotland Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

RowentT J.. Woop, Finstown, Orkney, N.B. 


WhLIAM SHAW, care of Mr. Hall, 81, Pope Street, 
Birmingham. 


WILLIAM De: 
Gat 


FHY TAYLor, 2, Forest Villas, Forest 


A. HUMBER, St. James Lane, Winchester. 


CHARLES RICHARD ODELL ELWELL, 33, East Park ‘Ter- 
race, Southampton. 


HARRY W. LANGLEY, 32, Askew Crescent, Shepherd's 
Bush. 


ALEXANDER J. EWING, 8, Muckross Parade, Dublin. 
THOMAS PRINGLE, 61, Montgomery Street, Edinburgh. 
A. C. HaWorrH, 84, Kay Street, Darwen, Lancashire. 


CHARLES FREDERICK GILL, 18, Herbert Road, Bir- 
mingham. 


GEORGE BLOvRE, 8, Shelton Old Road, Stoke-upon- 
‘Trent, Staffordshire, 

H. Baces, 200, The Grove, Hammersmith, w. 

7 ‘ST FosTER VOWLES, 7, Mark's Road, Lower Eastun, 

Bristol. 

FLORENCE E. BONNER, 108, High Street, Lewisham, s.r. 

FRANK LITTLE, 106, Silvertown Street, Ardwick, Man- 
chester. 

MAY SWIRE, 


, Park Road, Southport, Lan- 


SouN ¥. GILEs, Silverton Villa, Maindee, Newport, 

Mon. 

GEORGE HENRY WayMARE, 13, Darville Road, Stoke 
Newington, 

ROLAND DAWSON BLOOMFIELD, 22, Park Terrace, 
Neville Road, Forest Gate, 

THoMAS C. Nasu, 19, Foundation Street, Ipswich. 


Carrs A. LitrLer, Parkside, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester, 


ALFRED LAWRENCE GOODALL, 20, Chatsworth Road. 
West Norwood. 


SAMUEL J. BECKETT, 163, Dalston Lane, Hackney. 
ALFRED JAMES HULME, 9, Burton Street, Shrewabury. 


AUGUSTA DE Jona, 64, Upper Brook Street, Man- 
chester. 

FREDERICK HAMMERSLEY BAwt, Sandiacre, Derby- 
shire, near Nottingham. 


ALERED. THOMAS JoNEs, 23, Church Road, Ramsgate, 
cent. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND PRATT, 4, Roslin Terrace, South- 
fields Road, Wandsworth. 

ARTHUR JAMES WrigHT, The Cottage, Thorpe, Ash- 
Vourne, Derbyshire. 

TAKOLD Maso, 193, St. John's Road, Holloway, ¥. 

GronGr WaRRY Jonson, 35, Annis Street, Harpurhey, 
Manchester, 

Sinas J. HW. 161, Ernest Place, Victoria Road, 
Aston, Birmingham, 

SOUN BASDERSOS, 9, St. John Street, Edinburgh, Scot- 
and, 


A. DEAN, 7, Henrietta Street, Hackney Road. 
$ ALTHUR PARCHMENT THRALL, 368, Lippincott 

Street, Toronto, Canada, 

Hesry D. Lavps, Swanley Junction, Kent. 

ELL, Bushey Paddocks, Hampton Court, 


HENKY GhORGE JENKINSON, 42, Durrell Road, East 
Dalwich. 


TARSDEN, Headfield Terrace, Savile Town, 


Dewsbury. 
W. 8. GIFFORD, 15, Magdala Terrace, Lordship Lane, 
East Dulwich, London, s.B. 


CHARLES WILLIAM Baker, (Send Editor fall address, | 
DAVID WILLIAM SLUTER, Birmingham Street, Hales- 
owen, 
JOUN GEORGE NPELLER, 11, Canterbury Road, Bull's 
Pond Road, Kingsland, N. 
Il. CRatGrIE, 11, Grantly Street, Shawlands, 
asgow, N.B. 
Turo. B, GARDSER, 74, Clifton Park Avenue, Belfast, 
Ireland, 


M. 'T.—The “Clipper of the Clonds” is being 
translated, by arrangement with M. 
publishers, for our columns. 4 
when completed in our pages, be p 
iu volume form by Messrs, Sampson 


CypRIAN.—There are serious objections. 
leaves of the weekly numbers, etc. ‘They, 
course, be cut without 
margin ; when they get into the 
he is compelled to cut round 
that the appearance of the ~vé 
sutfers. : 

If. PaLMER.—1. You need hardly both 
your white mice while the female has 
increase all too fast. » 2: To, 
them thoroughly to know and 
courage them to perform little 
themselves seem inclined” 
way. 

Simson. —1. By examination. 2. At = 
3. Bread-and-milk and canary seed, 

JACK:—1. We conld not say; very Til 

> Read our * Poultry Ran” in 

Month.” No fowls lay all the yt 

Spanish aud Brahmas. 


GratvEr.—You ¢ 
ling book o 
Brodie and Mi 
colourmen, 


JAPAN.—The name is evidently a corruption of some Norman or foreign 
Nord, Look back along your pedigree, find out how it was riginally } 
spelt, and thea change to it by advertisement in as few papers as miei ‘ A 
possible. " { landers, 3. 


pee . u now the 
ary way. and take old 24th is now 


Bona Frpr.—The manuscript must come in the ordins i ake 
its chance with others, 1. ‘The X in Christmas is the cross, the symbo 
for Christ. 2. Y. e page 288 of this volume. 3. The pedantic 2 Wales Borderers, and | 
pronunciation is “ vicking ;” the ordinary pronunciation is “vyeking.” | 42nd 1s now the Royal Highlanders, 
The word is said to originally mean a haunter of creeks or wicks, but Nit DespRRanpuM.—Read our articles on the Indian Civil Service int 
r part for 1533 and the January part for 1884, 


itis now held to be synonymous with “‘sea-king.” LS bepera 
| QuEEN ANNE.—A “replica” is a copy or dupticate of a work of art, 
A.B. c, _Drill holes in the glass with a common steel drill, keeping 
moistened with a solution of camphor in turpentine. 


on its axis bas nothing what- 
Uonbtless due to some mis- | 
and “ summer-time.”” | 


A.B, C.—The rate at which a planet spi 
‘ever to do with its warmth, ‘The erro 
{nuerstanding of the terms “longest day 


se 
S 
re 
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WITH A BAD 
3y TALBOT BAINES REED, 
Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” ete., ete. 


A DOG NAME. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—COME BACK. 
ABy had come home with a strange | noon. She was not much given to ro- 
story from Storr Alley that after- | mance, but to her there was something 
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. t this man “John” and his 
thetic ate adoption of those orphan 
ee She had not seen anything 
childre! ‘like it, and it moved both her 
and curiosity. 

heard much about “John” 
hibours, and all she had 
f the right sort. Jonah 
ly of hin now and then, 
lied he had acknowledged 
een his only friend. Little 
Annie had never mentioned him without 


ran away ; és “ ” ce 
like ladies. He’s coming back.” She 
stayed and did what she could for the 
friendless orphans, and tried to brighten 
the room by a few feminine touches. She 
half hoped he might return before she 
had done, but he did not ; and when she 
left, the baby was asleep on the bed, and 
Tim perched on his look-out at the win- 
dow seat, where Jeffreys found them ten 
minutes later. 

“Perhaps,” suggested her father, to 
whom she narrated her adventures, “ your 
shy friend has his reasons for keeping in 
the background. He may be an amiable 
criminal in hiding.” 

“A criminal could not look after two 
strny babies like that,” said Raby. 

“Well, it is curious and interesting. 
‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, you know. So the unknown 
John, whatever else he is, is a brother, 
and deserves to be respected. I hope 
his shyness, however, may not take the 
yery awkward turn which Jeffreys’ has. 
Wilkins tells me he took fright directly 
even my name was introduced ; and he 
wouldn't be surprised if he disappears 
altogether now.” 

“Oh, father! Then we h: 
done more harm than good ?” 

“That's a cheerless way of putting it. 
He has promised to call again next week 
and if nothing occurs to terrify him 
rewhle, he may still do it. But Wil- 

ins says there seems no getting at him. 
He sult about Forrester, but when ihe 
comes imse es 7 i snai 
inte ticuhens huts up like a snail 

The next day, 

turned her ste; 
of people stood about in 
was evident, since she 


Something unto: 

fireman'sthel ward had happened. | | 
alley, in the 
Court, told its own 


ave really 


the court, and it | 


| little watch-dog suddenly put on_ his | 


‘ about.” 


! ferred to, “I can’t—hullo !” 


. [ can’t make ’em out.” 


“Killed ! yes! three or four they say. No, please, don't wake him; wh 
But, bless you, I don’t know nothink of | you say his name was 1” 
them Driver's people. Don't you have| “Jettreys — John Jeffreys —com 
nothink to do with ‘em, missy. They | called Jetf. He hauled me out : 
ain't decent folk, like us. Look at ’em ‘| fire last night, and guessed as lit 
There’s a nice mess they’re making our | the time who I was as I guessed 
alley in! Why can’t they take their was. I can’t believe it yet. It's lik 
’ooks somewheres else? we don't want “You haven't told me your name 
’em, I’m sure. Yes, and there’d ‘ave been ! Raby, faintly. 
one more dead if it ’adn't been for our “Gerard Forrester, at 
John to get him out. More’n any of them ‘ Hullo, T say, are you ill? 
would ‘a’ done for us; tipsy brutes! up, old man; you're wanted” 
that’s what they is, and they ought to, Raby had only time to sink on a 
block up that there passage way, the and draw Tim to her, when Jetirey 
Bord o’ Works ought, and let ‘em keep ; denly woke and rose to his feet. 
theirselves to theirselves ; we don't want | ‘What is it, Forrester, old fe’ 
’em, I'm sure !” ‘anything wrong?” said he, spring 5 
When she paused for breath, Raby in- | the bedside. 
uired, “T don't know what’s the matter- {| 
“ And did John save somebody’s life ?” | behind you.” 
“Yus; a bloomin’ cripple, as bad as the 
rest of ’em, you can take your davy, if 
he'd ’ad the chance! And there's John : sently, when she had gone. 1} 
that bruised and’urt it’s a disgrace tosee,' because of that ugly man,” adde 
and ’im bein’ so good to them babies, too, | pointing to Forrester. 
and all that !” “Excuse me, young man, T hay 
Raby heard her out. There was a lot reputation of being good-looking ; 
more to tell. Then she said, cannot have been the reason. But 
“Well, I dare say I shall see you again, | I’m all in a dream. Who is she 
Mrs. Brook. I'll call and see some of my , how comes she to know you or me! 
friends now.” . as Timothy pertinently remarks, “W e:+ 
“You'd best give a lock in at John's. | these tears!’ Tell us all about it | otur 
It’s my notion things is queer up there. , the baby wakes.” é 
Jetireys told him. The story wis 
history of his life since he hac !* 
Bolsover ; and it took long to tel,t: 


“ 


our 
i! Jetf, 


* + 
“Why did she cry?” asked Tiw 


Ae, 


Raby paid several visits on her way up. | 
Then, with some trepidation, she knocked 
at the door of the garret. he passed over nothing. 

There was no reply from within till she |“ Poor old man,” said Forrester, wl: 
turned the handle, and said, ‘it was done ; “what a lot you havel 

“May I come in?” ! through !” 

Then a voice replied, {_ “ Have I not deserved it ? That day * 

“Yes, if you like,” and she entered. , Bolsover—” . 

It was a strange scene which met her! ‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, don't go bw 
eyes as she did so. to that. You know it was an accide 

A lad was stretched on the bed awake, | and what was not an accident was! 
but. motionless, regarding with some fault of my own folly. — That niglt 
anxiety a. baby who slumbered, nestling awoke and saw you standing at the d~ 
close to his side. On the floor, curled up, , I knew that you had already suffered ~ 
with his face to the wall, lay a man sleep- | much as I had.” 
ing heavily ; while Tim, divided in his! “That was the last time I saw y+. 
interest between the stranger on the bed | You forget I have still to hear what ha 
and the visitor at the door, stood like a , pened to you afterwards.” 
“It’s pretty easily told. 


But IT =v. 


guard. ' Jeft, what did you say her name was. 
“May I come in?” said Raby again, | “Raby. Atherton,” said Jeffreys, 
timidly. ing. This was about the twentieth ui 


“Here she is!” cried Tim, running to‘ the boy had broken in with some que 
her ; “John’s asleep, and he”—pointing tion about her. “She is the daughter: 
to the figure on the hed, “can't run| your guardian, Colonel Atherton, vt 
‘was your father’s comrade in Afghau 
“Correct, Timothy,” said the youth re- | tan. Some day she will tell you the 
of a battle out there which will 

This last exclamation was caused by | you proud of being Captain Forrest 
his catching sight of Raby at the door. | son. But I want to hear about you.” 
He had expected a lodger ; but what was | “Just one minute. Then you kr 
this apparition 4 she visited about here, but she had 


ken furniture 
Tow pathway, | 


the svoang Inde ed hard at | 
throngh the crowd ¢ Reena her way 
Storr Alley treated her as friend, 

she had no lack of information aS th es 
calamity of the precedin nigh t 0 the | 
_ “Bless you!” said the wom 
lived in Jeffreys’ tenement, “ it 
proper flare-up! Three “ouses bur 
afore the ingins come; and the 
couldi’t do nothink for the crowda! they 


“And was an : E 
asked Raby. ¥ one killed, or hurt?” 


was 
nt o1 


' friend.” 


People of | afrai 


who hands and_my head, as Timothy says. I 

4 | can't run, I'm a cripple. I shouldn't be 

ut | anything if it wasn’t for Jeff. Hullo, 
Jeff! wake up, old man !” 


“ Please come in,” said’ he, bewildered ; | idea you were here.” 


“it’s a shocking room to ask you into,| “No, none. s 
; and — Timothy, introduce me to your! “Why didn’t you let her know ?7 


“Qh, that’s a long story too,” | 
Raby smiled ; and how the crippled lad | Jeffreys, colouring. 
thought it brightened the room ! “And an interesting one also, I gu 
_ “Tim and Lare friends,” said she, lift- ! said Forrester. “Anyhow you wan 
ing up the child to give him a kiss. “I’m | hear about—hang the baby, he’s awa! 
4 you are very badly hurt. I heard; | It was all up with story-telling 
of the fire as I came up.” day. The baby took a lot of pacif: 
‘No, I’m all right ; and after him Tim, who had felt out 
active. In fact, all the morning, turned crusty on ° 
hands, 
It was dark before peace reigned 
more, and then Forrester told his st 
“JT was taken home to Granger 
you know. My grandmother was 


| 
| 


I'm never very 
can_only move my 


Raby started and turned pale as she 


used her hand to prevent his waking | the time, and just starting south, 
the sleeper, was left in charge of my old nurse. 
— — ——= 
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wasan awful brick to me, was that old | don’t you look forward to seeing a little 


soul, and I don’t believe I know yet all 
she did and put up with for me. 

“The doctors at Grangerham couldn't 
make anything of me. One said I'd be 
cutting about again in a few weeks, and 
another said I’d be buried in a few days. 
{t's hard to decide when doctors disagree 
it that rate, and old Mary gave it up, 
and did what was the best thing, kept 
me quietly at home. Of course we 


thought that my grandmother had writ- | 


ten to my father, but she hadn’t, so he 
zan’t have heard for ages. We heard of 
my grandmother’s death presently, and 
then made the pleasant discovery that 
she had died in debt, and that the furni- 
ture of the house was hired. That pulled 
Mary and me up short. She had saved a 


little, and I believe she spent every penny | 
of that to get me up to London to a hos- | 


ital. I didn’t have a bad time of it there 
or a month or two. I was considered an 
interesting case, and had all sorts of dis- 
tinguished fellows to come and look at 
me, and I lived like a fighting-cock all 
the time. I found, as long as I lay flat, 
ind didn’t get knocked about, I was 
veally pretty comfortable, and what was 
nore, 
10 end of a blessing. I had picked upa 
‘ew ideas about drawing, you know, at 
Bolsover, and found now I could do 
yretty well at it. I believe some of my 
iketches at_the Middlesex were thought 
vell of. Mary came to see me nearly 
ery day. I could see she was gettin, 
worer and poorer, and when at last 
sas discharged, the little rooms she took 
ne to were about as poor as they could 
»¢ to be respectable. 

“Td hardly been back a week, when 
me day after going out to try to sell 
ome of my sketches, she came home ill 
nd died quite suddenly. I was all upa 
ree then—no money, no friends, no legs. 
wrote to Frampton, but he can’t have 
‘ot my letter. Then I got threatened 
‘ith eviction, and all but left out in 
he street, when the person old Mary had 
Id my sketches to called round and 
rdered some more.. I didn’t see him, but 
|rute of a woman who lived in the house 
id, and was’cute enough to see she could 
iake a good thing out of me. So she 
»0k possession of me, and ever since then 
ve been a prisoner, cut off from the out- 
de world as completely as if I had been 
1 a dungeon, grinding out pictures by 
1e dozen, and_ never seeing a farthing of 
hat they fetched, except in the food 
hich Black Sal provided to keep me 
live. Now and then, in an amiable 
‘ood, she would get me a newspaper ; 
and once I had to illustrate a cheap 
lition of Cook’s voyages, and of course 
ul the book to go by. But she never 
t me write to anybody, or see anybody, 
id mounted guard over me as jealously 
3 if I had been a veritable goose that 
id golden eggs. 

“You know the rest. We got turned 
at when they pulled down the old place, 
nd took refuge in Driver’s Alley, a nice, 
‘lect. neighbourhood ; and there you 
vund me, old man.” 

“Think of being near one another so 
ng,” said Jeffreys, “and never knowing 


“Ten to one that’s exactiy what my 
uardian’s daughter is observing to her- 
‘lf at this moment. I say Jeff, com- 
ared with Driver’s Court, this is a pala- 
ial apartment, and you are a great im- 
‘rovement on Black Sal ; but, for all that, 


could use my hands. That was ! 


civilisation—to eating with a fork, for 
instance, and heuring an ‘h’ aspirated ; 
and—oh, Jeff, it will be heavenly to wear 
a clean collar?” 

Jeffreys laughed. 

“Your two years’ troubles haven’t cast 
out the spirit of irreverence, youngster,” 
said he. 

“It ds jolly to hcar myself called young- 
ster,” said the boy, in a parenthesis ; “ it 
reminds me of the good old days.” 

“ Before Bolsover” said Jeffreys, sadly. 
| “Look here! If you go back to that 
again, and_ pull any more of those _lon, 
faces, Jeff, th be angry with you. Wasn't 
all that aflair perhaps a blessing in the 
long run? It sent me toa school that’s 
| done me more 
as for you—well, but for it you’d never 
have had that sweet visitor this morn- 
ing. 

Don't talk of that. That is one of 
the chief, drawbacks to my going back 
| into civilisation, as you call it.” 

“A very nice drawback — if it’s the 
only one—” 

“It’s not—there’s another.” 

“What is that?” 

“My babies !” 

It was a strange, happy night, that 
| last in the Storr Alley garret. Jeffreys 
had begged Raby to let them stay where 
; they were in peace for that day; and 
she considerately kept their council till 
the morning. Then she told her father 
| the strange story. 
| “Two birds with one stone, and such 
;a stone!” ejaculated the bewildered 
colonel. 

“Four. birds, father — there are two 
babies as well.” 


holiday I am having !” 

“Poor father,” said the girl, “it’s too 
bad.” . 

“Oh, well. The more the merrier. 
What’s to be done now? We'd better 
charter a coach and four and a brass 
band and go and fetch them home in 
state. If they’d wait till to-morrow we 
would have up a triumphal arch too.” 

“How frivolous you are, father! We 
must get them away with as little fuss 
as possible. I arranged with Mr. Jef- 
freys that he would bring Mr. Forrester 
here in a cab this morning.” 

“ And the babies?” 

“ He will go back for them afterwards.” 

“Well, as you like; but what about 
Percy and the Rimbolts ?” 

“Percy was to go out of town to-day, 
you know ; and will not be back till to- 
morrow. By that time we shall be able 
to find out what Mr. Jeffreys would like 
best.” 

“Oh, very good. We'll wait till his 
Royal Highness signifies his pleasure, and 
meanwhile our relatives and friends must 
be avoided—that’s what you mean.” 

“No,” said Raby, colouring ; “but you 
know how easily frightened he is.” 

The colonel laughed pleasantly. 

“All right, Raby 5 they shall be let 
down as easily as you like. Now shall 1 
be in the way when they come or shall I 
inake myself scarce? And, by the way, I 
must go at once and get a perambulator 
and feeding-bottles and all that sort of 
thing. How many times a day am I to 
be sent out to take them walks ?” 

“You're too silly for anything,” said 
Raby, dutifully. 

She was grateful to him for making 
things so easy and for covering her own 


ood than Bolsover ; and, | 


“Whew !” said the colonel, “what a: 
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ill-disguised embarrassment by this adroit 
show of frivolity. 

There was no frivolity in the manner 
in which the gallant soldier welcomed his 
old comrade’s son, when an hour later he 
entered the house, borne in the strong 
arms of his friend. A couch was ready 
for him, and everything was made as 
simple and homelike as possible. Jef- 
freys stayed long enough to help the boy 
into the civilised garinents provided for 
him, and then quietly betook himself once 
more to Storr Alley. 

The curiosity roused by the departure 
of “Black Sal's Forrester” in a cab was 
redoubled when late that afternoon Jcf- 
freys was seen walking out of the alle 
with the baby in one arm and Tim hold- 
ing on to the other. He had considered it 
best to make no public announcement of 
his departure. If he had, he might have 
found it more difficult than it was to take 
the important step. As it was, he had to 
run the gauntlet of a score of inquisitive 
idlers, who were by no means satisficd 
with the assurance that he was going to 
give the children an airing. 

. The general opinion seemed to be that 
he was about to take the children to the 
workhouse, and a good deal of odium was 
worked up in consequence. Some went 
so far as to say he was going to sell or 
drown the infants; and others, Driver's 
Alley refugees, promised him a warm 
reception if he returned without them ! 

He neither returned with nor without 
them. They saw him no more. But it 
was given to the respectable inhabitants 
of a crescent near Regent’s Park, about ° 
half an hour later, to witness the strange 
spectacle of a big young man, carrying a 
small baby in his arms and a big one on 
his shoulder—for Tim had turned restive 
on his hands,—walk solemnly along the 
footpath till he reached the door of 
Colonel Atherton’s, where he rang. 2 

The colonel and Raby had a queer tea- 
party that evening. When the meal was 
ended, Jeffreys was called upon to put his 
infants to bed, and a wonderful experi- 
ence to those small mortals was the 
warm bath and feather bed to which 
they were severally introduced. Jettreys 
was thankful that the baby was restless 
and gave him an excuse for remaining in 
retirement most of the evening. At 
length, however, silence reigued ; and he 
had no further excuse. 

Entering the pavtour, he perceived 
almost with a shock that Mr. Rimbolt 
was there. He had called in accidentally 
and had just been told the news. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, as he took 
his old librarian’s hand, “how we have 
longed for this day !” 

Raby and her father were occupied 
with Forrester, and Jefireys and his old 
employer were left undisturbed. 

What they talked about I need not 
repeat. It chiefly had reference to Storr 
Alley and to Perey. 

“He is down at Watford secing a 
friend to-night. We expect him back to- 
morrow morning. How happy he will 
be! By-the-way,’ added Mr. Rimbolt w 
moment afterwards, “now I remember, - 
there is.a train leaves Euston for Over- 
ton at 12.30, half an hour after Percy's 
train comes in. How should you like to 
meet him, and run down with him for a 
week or two to Wildtree? He sadly 
wants a change, ind my books sadly 
want looking after there. You will have 
the place to yourselves ; but perhaps you 
won't mind that.’_. - r 
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Jeffreys flushed with pleasure at this ' 


roposa). It was the very programme 
Re vould have selected. But for a _mo- 
ment his face clouded as he glanced to- 
wards Forrester. 

“1 don’t know whether I ought to 
leave him.” 

“He is with his guardian, you know ; 
and could not be in better quarters.” 

“Then—you know I have—that is, you 
know,—there are two—babies.” 

Raby, however, when the question was 
subsequently discussed, expressed herself 
fully equal to the care of these promising 
infants until a home could be found for 
them ; and Forrester, for his part, declared 
that Jeffreys must and should go to 
Wildtree. 

““Can’t you see I don’t want you any 
more ?” said he. “ This sofa ’s so comfort- 
able, I’m certain I shall sleep a fortnight 
straight away, and then my guardian 
and I have no end of business to talk 
over, haven't we, guardian? and you’d 
really be in the way.” 
“So it was’ settled. The whole party 


retived early to bed after their exciting | 


day. 
Jeffreys slept for the last time between 


the babies, and could scarcely believe, ' 
when he awoke, that he was not still in 
Storr Alley. ' 
Still less could Tim_when he awoke 
realise where he was. For the John he 
was accustomed to stood no longer in his | 
weather-beaten tattered garments, but in 


which now, by some mysterious agency, 
found itself transferred to his present 


Tim resented the change and bellowed 


bein; 
broth 
laughter of youn, 


chamber. 


with his disorderly infants, and was com- 
pelled finally to carry them down one 
under each arm: to the sitting-room, 
where Raby came to the rescue, ‘and 
thus established her claim on their alle- | 
: giance for a week or sotocome. ' | j 
In a strange turmoil of feeling Jeffreys 
at midday walked to Euston. Mr. Rim- 
bolt was there with Percy’s travelling- 


the respectable librarian’s suit which he | 
had left behind him at Clarges Street, and | 


room. ! 


vehemently for the space of an hour, } 
joined at intervals by his younger . 
er and egged on by the mocking | and said “ Percy,” that they took him in 
Forrester, who was ' and blazed forth a delighted 
enjoying the exhibition from the adjoin- | 


ing. | real y 
‘or once Jeffreys could do nothing; “Ye: 


bag and the tickets, but he did not 
remain till the train from Watford came 
In. 

“T may be running down to the north 
myself in about a fortnight,” said he as 
he bade good-bye ; “we can leave busi- 
ness till then—good-bye.” 

The train came in at last. Jeffreys 
could see the boy pacing in a nonchalant 
way down the platform, evidently ex- 
pecting anything but this meeting. 

His eyes seemed by some strange pe 
versity even to avoid the figure which 
stood waiting for him ; nor was it till 
Jetfreys quietly ste in front of him, 


ition. 
* het he said, “you’ve come back— 
s, Teally.” 

“To stay—for good ?” 

“ For good—old fellow.” 

Percy heaved a sigh of mighty content 
as he sli his arm into that of his 
friend. And half an hour later the two 
were whizzing northwards on their way 
to Wildtree with their troubles all be 
hind them. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE TARTARS BAROMETER. 


A TRUE STORY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, 


Late Captain P. and 0. Service, Author of ‘How to Send a Bow to Sea,” ete., ete. 


pees who have never bestowed any 


have never by the actual experience of a 


sea voyage had the matter forced upon | other circumstances, that is, when the , t 


their attention, as it were, appear, from 
occasional remarks which have come 
under my ‘notice, to find it difficult to 
realise what there can possibly be to 
occupy the time of the officers and crew 
of a vessel at sea ; and still more beyond 
the powers of their imagination to under- 
stand how by. night as well as day an 
unceasing attention to a ship upon her 
voyage is demanded from those in whose 
charge she is. - : 

The regular habit of going to bed, if 
they are quiet elderly people, say at 
11 p.m,, or if they are young, very much 
bits society, and: trench upon the small 
hours before-they seek repose, but still 
the regular habit of going to bed, even at 
irregular hours,’ seems to make it hard 
for some to grasp the fact that from the 
time a ship casts off her moorings, until 
she lets go her anchor at her port of desti- 
nation, a never-ending watch-keeping by 
ofticers and men is necessary to ensure 
her.safety, to forward her progress, and 
to keep her accurately upon the course 
laid down for her to follow. 

The routine followed out in the Tartar 
was that pursued on board all the ships 

_ of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
service. The third officer kept the first 
watch from eight to twelve in the night, 
and from eight to twelve in the day ; the 
second from twelve to four; and the 
chief from four till eight, he also having 
entire supervision and charge, under the 
commander of the vessel, of the general 
duty and discipline of the ship, and the 


PART Il.—THE BAROMETER'S STORY. 
‘responsibility of: giving, all. orders in 
| on deck ; the officer of each watch, under ; 


‘ duty did not demand the services: of all, | 
but only of a part of the crew, giving his . 
orders independently. ° .. i 

The ofticer of the watch’s duty, besides 
a careful attention tothe course the | 
ship was steering, the sails to be set or.’ 
taken in, the trimming of the large fore- 
and-aft sails, in ‘the case of the Tartar, and ' 
of her yards, to the best advantage in the 
' prevailing winds, also included a vigilant 
!eye upon the barometer. . A reading ‘of 
, this instrument was always entered ‘in 

the ship’s log every four hours ; in heavy 

| weather at Shorter intervals ; and I find, 
, on referring again to Barnacles’ log, that | 
| on this 9th of February, to which date I! 
have before -alluded at some length, the ' 
glass had fallen two-tenths lower than it 
showed at noon, and that it now‘stood at 
29°70, the normal height, I should add, in 
these latitudes, being 30°00 in., or there- | 
abouts. : i 

‘The captain had left orders that if any ' 
| change occurred he was to be told of it; ' 
and accordingly the information of the 
fall in the barometer was communicated , 
at once to him by the third‘officer. As, 
;soon as eight ‘bells struck .for mid-; 
: night, Pes ‘ | 
“How’s the weather?” rejoined the, 
captain. ; | 

“Light breeze and fine clear sky, sir,” | 

was the reply. 

| “What's she going?” 

“ Five knots and a half, sir.” | 

“That will do; tell the second officer 
: to call me at four.” | 


' some discussion as to its 


“ Ay, ay, sir!” was the reply; and 


reflection upon the subject, or who | working the ship when “all hands” were | the third otticer departed to his cabin. 


At four o'clock the glass was still on 
he move downward, which was duly 
reported to the captain, and at eight 
o'clock a still further fall was noted by 
Barnacles, whose turn of duty had now 
come round. ‘ F 
: Upon referring again to Barnacles’ log 
it appears.that at noon on February 10th. 
the lay after my first extract, the Tartar 
had made nearly one hundred and twenty 
miles of northing and a little easting. 
the latitude being 8° 5's. and the longi 
tude 95° 10’.8., while the weather re 
mained perfectly tine and a light && 
trade wind blowing, butthe barometer had 
fallen to: 29710, it being only two-tenths 
short of-a whole inch lower than it was 
the day before at the same hour. | 

Of .course such’ an atmospheric dis- 


‘turbance as this alteration and decreas 


of pressure on the mercury indicated wus 
not likely to be contemplated by tle 
captain and officers of the Tartar without 
robable cause 
and what further results might le 
anticipated from so unusual a circum 
stance in these latitudes. ie 
“ What do you think of it, Barnacles! 
said the captain as he and the cbi 
officer walked up and down the little 
quarter-deck of the ship discussing the 
situation. . 
“Well sir, I hardly know,” replied Bar’ 


nacles, “this fine, very fine weather may 
| be but a prelude to some tremendots 
' eyclone.” 


“Yes indeed, it may be so ; I remen 
ber once falling in witha typhoon in tir 
China seas, and the day before I perfect!s 


zlies. 
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recollect was remarkably bright and 
calm.” 

“ But then again, sir, it has sometimes 
happened—and I never conversed on this 
subject with any nautical man of experi- 
ence who did not endorse the fact—it has 


sumetimes happened that a barometer | 


will go down very low and nothing in the 
shape of bad weather follov—” 

“Quite true, Barnacles,” rejoined the 
captain, “I can vouch for that also, and 


for the reverse of the proposition too, | 


that of having a heavy gale without any 
inaterial fall in the glass.” 
“These may, however, be only the ex- 


ceptions, sir,” said Barnacles, “that prove ; 


the rule, as th ying goes, and we are 
hound to believe in our barometer as our 
faithful friend and true prophet under 
all circumstances.” 

“Certainly, most certainly, it is our 
sheet-anchor in matters of weather ; and, 
until scientists can discover the cause, 
whatever it is, that sometimes makes 
it unreliable, we should neglect our duty 
if we disregarded its warnings.’ 

“Tt seems strange, sir,” said Barnacles, 
“that although nearly every branch of 
invention of a scientitic character has be- 
come so largely developed in recent 

‘ that the barometer has remained, 
me trifling exceptions, in the same 
condition, almost in the same shape in its 
construction, as when Torricelli first dis- 
covered 
200 's ago.” 

“1 wonder how the glass is now? T'll 
j nave a look. It is still going down, 
f reported Barnacles, after a hasty 
glance at the barometer, which was fixed 
in the companion-way of the Tartar. 

How much I regret we did not havea 


sympiesometer as well as a barometer | 


with us now! 

“Mr. Barnacles,” said the captain, as- 
suining a serious tone and manner, “you 
will be good enough to take in the royal 
and topgallant sails at sunset, if you 

dlease. Send down the yards upon deck. 
Vig in the flying-jibboom. See the boats 
roperly secured, and everything well 
Tiana: particularly the funnels, that 
re is about the decks, in case the 
should come upon us suddenly at 


orders of the captain, to take the preli- 
minary steps mentioned, and to see all 
that was necessary got ready for sending 
down the lighter spars of the Tartar, as 
welts for making everything snug upon 
deck, 

At six o'clock the hands were turned 

up, and the topgallant and royal yards 
sent down on deck. As the Tartar’s top- 
masts and topgallant-masts were all in 
one spar, it was impossible to send one 
down without the othier: and it not being 
thought advisable to dispense with the 
topsails under any circumstances (unless 
in fact they should be blown away by 
the wind), the masts had to stand as they 
were. 
At eight o'clock the barometer was 
in taken, and it was found now to 
ave fallen to 28°80, a reading indicative 
of bad weather in any part of the world, 
hut especially so in the locality where 
the Tartar was, where a uniformly high 
barometer was the general rule. 

T must leave it to my readers to form 
some idea of the feelings with which the 
different officers assumed their posts of 
duty upon deck during this trying 
period. Imagine every time you emerged 


the principle in 1632, more than ° 


from your cabin doing so with the ex- 

pectation of hearing « furious hurricane 

bursting upon your ship ; of seeing ina 

few short moments the clear blue sky 
| covered with dark leaden masses of 
clouds ; of finding the waves, now so 
calm, so gentle in their caressing lapping 
sound against the side of your little craft, 
| piled up in huge masses of enraged foam 
jand fury, striving to overwhelm your 
: ship. 

Such were the visions that haunted 
the broken slumbers of young Barnacles 
during that night, as every now and then 
starting in his sleep he lay awake in- 
tently Tistening for some indication or 
sound of the storm he expected to hear 
raging on deck. Nothing broke the still- 
ness of the night or came upon his ear as 
he strained his senses to catch something 
| that would indicate the state of affairs 

on deck. 
The bells struck the half-hours, the 
look-out men responded with their usual 
‘ery of “ All’s well” to show their alert- 
| ness and vigilance—a reassuring sound— 
and the water rippled gently against the 
Tartar’s sides as she glided along to the 
gentle south-east trades under a bright 
star-lit sky without a cloud on the 

horizon. 

Barnacles turned over and went to 
sleep again till a tap at his cabin door, 
and the announcement of “Eight bells, 
sir,” roused him froma dream of home 
nis which his second nap had carried 
an. 
he might be in all circumstances enabled 
lyy divine help to do his duty, Barnacles 
sprang up on deck. 

‘The first question he uttered was, 

“What does the barometer say ?” 

“Tt has gone down to 28°20, sir,” was 
the second otticer’s reply. 

“Tt hast” cried Barnacles ; “we shall 
be blown out of the water when the gale 
does come upon us.” 

There were two hours yet to pass before 
daylight, and Barnacles paced up and 
down the deck with highly-strung nerves, 
eagerly noting every slight change in the 
wind and watching for indications of 
the approaching storm. 

There was something incongruous in 
the beautifully serene aspect of the wea- 
ther and the thought instigated by the 
falling barometer, which would keep on 


‘irritating to Barnacles’ mind. 
overhead sparkled with stars, the light 
warm south-easterly trade wind just 
filling out the little vessel's sails, and the 
smooth sea all seemed out of harmony 
with the incessant weight the barometri- 
cal depression communicated to Barna- 
‘cles’ thoughts. At last the deep blue of 
: the sky became tinged with those lovely 


the tropics sheds upon the passing clouds, 
; bursting at length into a purple bright- 


ed above the horizon. 

But all admiration for this lovely 
scene, which Barnacles had so often 
gazed on with a vivid sense of the mag- 
nificence and beauty of God’s works, was 
now damped by the overhanging doubt 
of what was to come next. 

Nevertheless, the duty of the ship must 
be attended to. 

“Coil the ropes up and wash decks,’ 
said Barnacles, at the usual time, and 
i the regular work of the ship went on 
just os if there was no barometer sink- 
_ ing down to hurricane-point in question. 


as the sun ap 


With a fervent mental prayer that | 


, intruding itself so as to be absolutely | 
i The sky’ 


: roseate shades that a sunrise at sea in! 


ness, and then a blaze of glorious light ' 


at eight bells the captain appeared upon. 
eck. 

“How's the glass now, Mr. Barnacles !7 
was the first anxious inquiry. 

“Worse and worse, sir. It’s gone down 
to 27°90.” 

“That must mean a cyclone, or som= 
great atmospheric convulsion,” said the 
captain. “This is getting serious, Mr. 
| Barnacles,” continued he. “ After break- 
fast I think you had better close-reef the 
topsails and get a storm-trysail bent in- 
' stead of our fore-and-aft mainsail.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Barnacles ; “ but. 
vif youll allow me to suggest it, 1 think 
we had better make some preparation for 
| lying-to when the hurricane breaks upor. 
j us.” 

“Quite right, Barnacles. What dv 
you propose ¢” 

aa ell sir, I think if we get one of th: 
hest and newest staysails aft and sew 
lengths of rope—say inch-and-a-half stuf 
; across and across the sail, gratin: 

fashion, so as to strengthen it, and the: 
| lash this sail securely to the mizenmast. 
' with the catfall as our stoutest purchase 
for a sheet to haul it aft by, we may have 
something to keep the ship’s head up te 
; the wind and sea when the storm burst: 
upon us, as it will soon now, I suppose. 

“Very good plan indeed, Barnacles,” 
replied the captain. “See and get it 
done.” 

Recfing the topsails, shifting the main- 
sail with a storm-trysail, and preparing 
a new staysail for the ‘Tartar to be hove 
to under, occupied the crew till noor 
and I find, upon once more referring t: 
Barnacles’ log, that the vessel had mad: 
some little progress to the northward. 
the record being as follows : 

“February 11th. Latitude 7 N. ; longi- 
tude 95°20 E. Light south-easterly trades 
and fine weather. Baroweter, eo Made 
everything snug up aloft, and prepared 
for heavy weather” Here followed a 
detail of the measures taken for th- 
safety of the ship which I have already 
mentioned. 

A feeling of subdued and excited ex- 
| pectation, not altogether free from 4 
tinge of apprehension, appeared now to 
have spread through the ship’s company. 
for the officers, the sensation of turn- 
ting in and not knowing what might hap- 
; pen in the next four hours, which ought 
to he devoted to repose, and turning ou: 
; to relieve the deck and take a turn ci 
duty, with the expectation of finding a 
| howling hurricane burst over the ship at 
‘any moment, caused no small exercise of 
self-control and reliance upon the skill 
and courage of their captain and chief 
' officer, the strength and seaworthiness of 
‘the little ship, and the help of a Divine 
Providence over all, to enable them to 
preserve that calm and self-possessed 
appearance and keep up that. perfect 
composure and courage for which Britis!: 
sailors under all circumstances are fa- 
mous. During the operation of sewing 
the cut-lengths of rope across and acros- 
the new staysail now brought aft upox 
the quarter-deck, one of the crew volun- 
teered a statement to Barnacles whic: 
was not calculated to havea very cheer- 
| ful effect. 

“It was just in this here latitude, sir.” 
said the sailor, “that we had an awfui 
; gale in her Majesty’s ship Minerva. 1: 
was pretty nearly ten years ago, but 1 
remember it as if it were yesterday. We 
were bound up to join the admiral at 
Hong Kong, and just afore We crosseu' 


he line we fell in with a break in the 
rade winds, which turned into such a 
iurricane as beat any storm I remember 
‘or many a long day.” 5 

“Were you hove-to then, Jenkins?” 
isked the chief officer, listening to what 
he seaman had to say. 

“Yes, sir; we were hove-to for forty- 
ight hours, and lost ourtopgallant-masts, 
sul our boats washed away—-and in fact 
he ship was a perfect wreck when the 
“ale abated.” 

“Well, if we do get it, Jenkins, I hope,” 
ud Barnacles, “we shall make better 
eather of it than you did in the 
linerva.” 

The captain now came on deck, and 
uling Baryacles down into the saloon 
roduced a thick volume from. his 
thin; this book was Horsburgh’s 
Nirectory, @ volume compiled by an 
‘iver of the Honourable East India 
ompany’s service, and a standard work 
i these days on the navigation of the 
istern seas. 

“Look here, Barnacles, here is some- 
ting in Horsburgh that ‘T never hap- 
‘ned to see before, but it’s rather con- 
matory of what our barometer is warn- 
ig us will happen.” 

Barnacles took the book without a 
ord and read as follows : 

“In 1797, off the Coco Islands, in 
titude 10 s., three of the Honourable 
suipany’s ships, the Bombay, Edinburgh 
tle, and learris, encountered a 
trific hurricane, all of the’ships being 
smastedand suffering otherwise severely ; 
un the hurricane.” j 
{umph! this is not very cheerful, , 
aid Barnacles, closing the book. | 
‘ suppose we myst stand and take it as | 
comes, sir, and put our trust in Provi- | 
nce to pull us through.” | 
“We must neglect no precaution to; 
sure the safety of the ship that we: 
n think of,” replied the captain, “and ! 
soon as that sail is roped, have it | 
shed to the mizenmast ready to lie-to , 
der when we are obliged.” 
“Ay, ay, sir,” said Barnacles, quietly, | 
d without further remark proceeded 
on_ deck, where he gave orders to 
we’ the strengthened staysail in‘ the ; 
sition it was expected it would be 
»st useful to help the ship to face the 
‘nendous storm which every soul on 
urd now anticipated would, ere long, 
rst upon them, and if any reliance 
s to be placed upon the warnings of : 
» barometer, and the gale corresponded 
its force to the depression indicated 
that instrument, would in all _pro- 
vility be of such unparalleled violence | 
to almost blow the little Tartar out of 
+ water. First of all, then, the head 
the roped staysail was hoisted up the 
zenmast to about half-way from the 
sthead, and there it was lashed and 
ished as securely as good new rope 
| rendy hands Souk fasten itp A 
ing was then passed to keep it close 
the mast down tothe deck, and the 
i then gathered in with light tyers of 
x yarn, so that it could be loosed 
ily at any moment. After this the 
-fall, a stout four-inch rope rove 
ough two great blocks, or pulleys, 
«l for catting the anchor, the stoutest 
l strongest “tackle” in the ship, was 
sked on the lower and after-corner of 
» sail, a lashing also being gupple- 


uted to prevent the hook coming 
of the “thimble.” The other pulley 
> taken right aft and lashed to a ring- 
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cane. 
deck or doubly secured by extra lashings, 
the light upper spars had been sent 
down as described before, the large fore- 
and-aft sails stowed, and the topsails 
double reefed, everything being ready to 
clew them up and furl them at a moment's 
notice. ‘i : 

Nothing now remained to be done but 
to wait for what might happen. Such 
was the state of things on board the 
Tartar when the sun went down on a 
smooth sea on the evening of the 11th 
February, 1854. 

It would be difficult to describe or 
analyse the varied feelings with which 
that little band of seamen kept in the 
strictest and most perfect discipline sim- 
ply by the effect of the moral influence 
exercised by their captain and officers, 
Barnacles’ personal character not bein 
the least element in this result. It woul 
be diflicult to describe, 1 repeat, what 
passed through the minds of each and all, 
officers and men, as they saw the glorious 
sun descending from an azure sky, cloud- 
less and serene, into the blue and lim- 
pid wayes which reflected his departing 
splendour in lustrous and glowing tints. 
Many a thought of home, many a prayer, 
many a recollection of what had been 
done that ought not to have been done, 
and many a reflection on neglected op- 
portunities, or on some duty in life 
vaded, mingled in most cases with stern 
and firm resolves to bear themselves 
manfully and hope for the best, trusting 
to Divine mercy to help them in their 
need, must have passed through the 
hearts of this little band of British 
sailors on this memorable night, and 
none of those who served on board that 
little craft on her voyage out to Singa- 
pore have, I will venture to assert, ever 
‘orgotten it. 

At eight o'clock the watch was set as 
usual, The barometer was noted, of 
course, and it was now found to have 
fallen to 27°50, a reading associated only 
with great atmospheric disturbances— 
tremendous gales of wind, hurricanes, 
cyclones, or typhoons—storms of the 
very greatest violence, in fact, known as 
they are in different parts of the world 
by the names I have enumerated. 

Nothing further, however, could be 


| devised to secure the safety of the vessel, 


and night closed in upon the little ship 
almost motionless now on the smoot! 
surface of the sea, the reduced canvas. 
she was under enabling her to make but 
small headway. 

Although the watch was called and set 
as usual, few slept that night with any 
sense of security, and colle kept on deck 
all night. 

Barnacles paced the quarter-deck for 
hours, occasionally accompanied by the 
captain, and they both kept the most 
unceasing watch upon the sky, the direc- 
tion and force of the wind, the clouds, 
the sea, and lastly upon the barometer. 

The stars shone and twinkled, the sky 
remained clear and cloudless, the south- 
east trade wind still blew softly and 
slightly, just filling the reduced sail the 
Tartar had sprend to catch it, and not 
the faintest interruption of the fine wea- 
ther appeared to be impending from e: 
ternal appearances. 

This condition of things continued till 


daylight next morning, and then the 
long-continued suspense and the strain 
on every one’s nervous system seemed to 
produce a sort of reaction. 

“Til tell you what it is, sir,” cried 
Barnacles, to the captain as he came on 
deck on the morning of the 12th, “we have 
had three whole days of this depression 
now ; I really begin to believe the baro- 
meter is playing us false for once.” This 
was said with a sort of desperate effort, 
as if want of faith in the instrument 
were almost a sin. 

“Do you indeed, Barnacles !” cried the 
captain, almost joyfully. “I have just 
been forcing my own mind toa similar 
conclusion. What does it say now?” 

“It’s gone down to 27°20, sir—a most 
unexampled reading under our present 
circumstances,” replied the chief officer. 

“Then I_have made up my mind on 
one thing, Barnacles,” cried the captain, 
urged by a sudden impulse ; “it shall go 
down no lower this voyage, at all events,” 
and so saying, he ran to where the baro- 
meter hung in the companion-way, and 
turning it upside down, made it fast so. 

“Now, then, turn the hands up to 
make sail. Out with all the reefs. Cross 
the topgallant and royal yards, and set 
every stitch of canvas upon the ship that 
will draw.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Barnacles, readily. 
“ Make sail, my men—make sail !” 

The crew jumped up aloft, giving a 
ringing cheer, and in a very short space 
of time every little bit of “dimity,” as 
snilors call the sails, was swelling out to 
the still faithful south-east trade wind. 

The rest of the passage to Singapore 
was performed without any remarkable 
incidents occurring. 

The barometer, however, was no longer 
consulted during the rest of that. trip. 
Upon arriving at Singapore the Tartar 
underwent a thorough refit. She was 
hanled up on a slip, and, as had been 
predicted by the captain when the sheets 
of copper were seen washing off during 
the nor’-wester rounding the Cape, a sug- 
gestion that she had been ashore was 
made and successfully refuted by the 
entry in the log already referred to. The 
pad le-wheels were put on and. the 

unnels put up, and the Tartar became a 
steamer. : 

Amongst other matters the barorfeter 
| was sent on shore to be examined, and’ it 
was then discovered that the ‘litte cloth 
; bag in which the mercury was deposited 
j at the base of the instrument had becbme 
defective and some of the quicksilver had 
‘Teaked out, thus occasioning this baro- 
meter to tell a story which I venture to 
think most of my readers would not hesi- 
tate to describe as a regular “cracker.” — 

The Tartar remained so long refitting 
at Singapore, that Barnacles was trans- 
ferred to another vessel, and it. was not 
till some time afterwards when coming 
home to England to pass his examination 
for captain, that he heard what befell 
his old barometrically-famous little ship. 
She had been found, upon reaching China, 
too long for the Canton-rixer service of 
the Company, had been sold to her Ma- 
“Jestx's Goverment, and turned. intoa gun- 

oat called the Coromandel, and sua k off 
| the Leiho Forts by # round shot during 
the British attack in the last China War, 
her compiander being known to the ser- 
vice as Licutenant Nares, R.N., now much 
more distt#guished and famous as an 
arctic explorer. 

(THE END.) 
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THERE'S ANE AWANTIN’: 
A NEW ZEALAND SKETCH. 


By ALLAN M. Tay.or, 


Author of ‘ The Chums,” “ An Up-Country Cricket Match,” ete, 


HERE was commotion in a family circle at 
Glen Beula, Loch Fyne.’ The mother of 

the family was a black-and-tan collie of high 
ancestry, and the excitement was caused by 
the fact that her son, young Hamish, was 
just leaving the home of his puppyhood to 
wake his way in the wide world. he laird, 
the matron’s owner, had decreed that her 
pride and joy, this promising puppy, should 
sent as a present to his cousin, Duncan 
McDonald, of Wairupa, New Zealand. Ha- 
mish was the mother’s pet ; why, we cannot 
ray, for she had five frolicsome sons of the 
same age, who appeared to a human eye 
equally worthy of her love. 


thought him “like his father.” Or was it 


Perhaps she | 


her experienced eye, thus risking the bring- | In a minute every man, from Captain Barton 


ing of disgrace upon his birth and breeding? 
It is impossible to say, but on the last point 
she might have kept her mind at ease, for he 
came from one of the best strains of Scotch 
collie, and inherited the accumulated know- 
ledge and sheep-lore acquired by many gene- 
rations of capable ancestors. 

For days after her son was gone the _be- 
reaved mother refused to be comforted. That 
sprightly young puppy Hamish, on the other 
hand, though a Rel home-sick at first, was 
soon so interested in the strange free-and-easy 
life on the voyage out to his new home that 
he ceased pining, and was the pet and funny- 
fellow of the ship. 

He was always ready to romp or play hide- 
and-seek with the children, superintended 
the washing of decks in the morning, kept 
his eye on the cook, and tested the quality of 
this functionary’s preparations with his nose, 
assisted the captain to take the altitude of 
the sun at midday by running encouragingly 
between his legs Just at the critical moment, 


and indeed, from ‘‘ early morn ‘till dewy eve” ' 


there was no work of importance done which 
he did not think it necessary to grace with 
his presence. He was a thorough democrat, 
showed a blissful unconsciousness of the 
sacredness of the quarter-deck, and was so 
charmingly confident that wherever he went he 
would be welcome, that nobody had the heart 
to differ from him or disabuse his mind of 
this comfortable belief. 

Once his chief boy-friend, Tommy Pearson, 


maternal anxiety at not being able tosece him | put him on the gunwale to ‘‘let him see the 


safely through the distem: 
cerned that he could not 


r? Or was she con- | 
earn the rudiments | 


view.” There was little wind at the time, 
but the ship was rolling heavily in the swell. 


of his future profession of sheep-dog under , She gavea lurch, and overboard went Hamish. 


“There's Ane Awantin'."* 


1 


downwards, was at work. boat wa 
lowered, instantly manned by volunteer, 
the mate sprang up the rigging and directed 
the rescuing party where to steer, and before 
a quarter of an hour had passed Hamish wa, 
pulled up the side amidst thrilling cheers ani 
a scene of the wildest excitement. The doz 
was the hero of the hour, and several of the 
children, tdless of a wetting, rushed up 
and hugged their rescued playfellow. This 
little incident says a great deal for Hamish. 
for Captain Burton, though a more than 
ordinarily humane man, would not have pat 
himself and crew to such trouble to save every 
dog. The fact is, Hamish was one of thw 
happy fellows who go through life findinz 
friends everywhere. Perhaps the secret «i 
their power is that they themselves av 


friendly. 
Hamish grew fast on the voyage out, and 
when at length he reached McDonali< 


station he was a handsome young dog, tal 
and lissom, in colour black-and-tan, with a 
small white spot on the breast. At that tine 
of life he was the friskiest and most gleefu' 
of his kind. The cares and responsibilities 
of life had not met him, and on his first intro- 
duction to McDonald he exhibited such an 
exuberance of spirits and careless lig. 
heartedness of manner, that his master fea: 
he would never make a sheep-dog of him. 
However this might be, they were frie 
from the first, and were the happy posseswn 
of one of the finest affections that ever exisc! 
between a dog and a man. 

McDonald’s abode was away up-country. 
He had a large “run,” with many thousand 
sheep, and a fine herd of cattle upon it; but 
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he lived in a little shanty, havin; 
sides a broad verandah, over which luxuriant | ¢ 
passion-fruit and grape-vines twined. Here 

e lived quite alone. He was his own cook, 
and did everything about the place himself. 
He employed four shepherds, but they were 
stationed at the outskirts of the run. An 
old stockman usually occupied a hut beside 
the stockyards. These were situated beside 
the creek, at a distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Thus, when Hamish appeared upon the} 

“scene, McDonald welcomed him as a com- 
panion. 

It was soon evident that, although Hamish 
was brimful of fun, and enjoyed a joke as! 
well as any frivolous Skye terrier that ever 
lived, he was no mere buffoon, for, on the 
morning after his arrival, when McDonald ; 
took him to the stock-yard gate, they con- | 
fronted a flock of sheep. The instant ' 
Hamish saw the sheep he stood stock-still, 
then began to tremble with excitement and 
interest; the pure sheep-dog blood of his 
Argyleshire ancestors co through his 
veins. He started off, ran along the rails till 
he cleared the flock, then galloped out be- 
hind, and brought them into the yard. After 
this feat Hamish came to heel more subdued, 
and yet with a proud look. He had received 
an accession of dignity ; he had been of use ; 
he was dimly conscious that he had found his 
life’s work. 

When we see a pointer pup stand to game 
the first time he is taken out without having 
seen an old dog at work, or 4 young un- 
instructed spaniel plunge into a lake and 
bring a wounded duck ashore, it gives us 
food for thought ; but the display by a sheep- 
dog of the results of hereditary education is 
even more interesting, as it is a step further 
removed from the elementary instinct of 
hunting for food, which is the more apparent 
basis of action in the cases of the pointer and 
spaniel. 

Hamish soon became invaluable both for 
sheep and cattle work. He never touched a 
sheep with his teeth, but with cattle he soon 
found out that he had to “heel” them if they 
would not obey the milder hints he first 
threw out. In his treatment of a ‘‘ planter” 
he showed considerable humour of the dry 

Scotch kind. A ‘planter’ .s a wily beast, 
generally a half-wild bullock, who tries to 
escape from a mob which is being driven, by 
stopping quietly in a clamp of scrub on the 
line of march, and hiding till his enemies the ; 

stockmen have passed with the rest of the 
cattle. Hamish soon found out this dodge, | 
and used to investigate such clumps of. scrub | 
on the line of march. When he found a, 
2 planter he used to make his duty a kind | 
of practical joke. He trotted quietly up till | 
he was at the truant’s heels, and then gave a ' 

ywl and bark which startled the bullock 
like the stroke of a stockwhip, and sent him 
ata lop to join the mob, Then Hamish 
would bound up to McDonald, laughing with , 
his whole body, and ask for a sympathetic 
guffaw from his master. Every one who 
owns and studies dogs will admit that they, 
can appreciate and show their sense of the 
ludicrous very clearly. 

Perhaps from being so much alone Hamish 
early settled down into a steady thoughtful 
dog, and became an earnest student of cattle 
and sheep nature. The latter he used to | 
study more particularly, and worked out | 
many problems quite unaided, which were of 
use to Shim in his profession. When he found 
that a certain course of action on his part 
brought about the needed result, he stored 
up the knowledge for fature use under similar 
circumstances. 

For instance, during the heat of summer, 
if sheep have to be taken to market, it is ad- 
visable to drive them at night by moonlight, 
because, if driven by day, the heat of the 
sun sometimes kills fat sheep, and at best 
necessitates slow travelling. One night 
McDonald was driving a flock of about two 
thousand sheep by moonlight. He had to 
pass a ridge covered with tall fern, through 


on two | which there was only a narrow sheep-track ; 


onsequently the flock ‘strung out,” the | 


A portrait 


front sheep being quite half a mile from the 
driver. On the occasion in question the few 
sheep in front stopped, for reasons best known 
to themselves, and of course the whole ‘flock 
stuck. .Whip-cracking or barking were 
thrown away upon the distant leaders of the 
flock. They would not move. At’ this mo- 
ment McDonald looked round and missed 
Hamish. Shortly afterwards the sheep started 
away with a run, and the cvilie appeared 


| coming right down the middle of: the track. 


It was a clever piece of work, and-as 
McDonald saw. Hamish repeat it afterwards 
by daylight, he could explain it. The dog 
crept quietly through ‘The Fern” for half a 
mile till he got within about a dozen shee, 

from the end of the flock, Then with a bar! 

he bounded amongst the sheep, separating 
the few at the end. These were so startle 

that they started at a gallop along the track. 
Then the collie’s studies of sheep character 
stood him in good stead. He knew that they 
were perverse animals with an insane desire 
to follow the leader. He pretended he wanted 
to keep them from joining the few sheep 
which had just been startled at a gallop down 
the track, and therefore walked right down 
the middle of the narrow path against the 
main body, which had the effect of making 
them dash past him on either side in the de- 
sired direction. This plan he thought out for 
himself, and having once learned the move, 
practised it frequently. Then, again, if hesaw 
a_sheep on its back, he used to come to 
McDonald and explain by well-known signs 


that he was wanted to assist the sufferer, 
which otherwise, if heavy-woolled, would not 


of Hamish. 


have been able to regain its feet, and would 
have died a lingering and painful death. 
years went on, and McDonald and 
Hamish became inseparable. The dog showed 
his love and respect for‘his friend and fellow- 
worker in every possible way. He could not 
8 , but managed: nevertheless to ‘make 
himself understood. His eyes and actions 
told his love. He had a ready sympathy, 
which was ever at the service of his iriend. 
Sometimes in the evening, when. McDonald 
sat on the verandah drinking in the quiet 
beauty of the sunset, a sadness would steal 
over him, as the dark ranges assumed many 
a shade of deep and yet deeper Purple, finally 
sinking into the blackness of night. The 
lonely man’s thoughts would fly on wings of 
memory: to"‘the old country, to the dear 
mother, or trusty school-friend, or perhaps 
linger round the ashés or smouldering embers 
of a love of. long ago; and though no sigh 
escaped him, Hamish: understood his mood 
thoroughly, and showed his sympathy in the 
most delicate way. He was not noisy about 
it, but would Jay his head lovingly on 
| McDonald’s knee, letting him know quietly 
and with the tact of a noble nature that a 
friend was at hand. As he grew older he 
became very reliable.: At a point near the 
shanty a fence ran down to the river.; When 
the river was low the cattle used to get round 


the end of the fence. Owing to the number 
’ of ‘snags ” carried down by the stream when 
, in flood it was not practicable to keep this 
‘part fenced. Once when McDonald had been 
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ut to much trouble by the cattle getting 
into his hay paddock, he put a kennel near 
the end of the fence and left Hamish to watch 
there one night. After this, whenever the 
river was very low the dog considered that it 
was part of his duty to attend to the matter 
and stationed himself in the required posi- 
tion without being told, coming home for his 
meals when hungry. 

The great delight and relaxation of the col- 
lie’s life was swimming. It was McDonald’s 
custom to have a swim in the clear running 
river, morning and evening. Hamish was 
always first in and last out. Having seen 
McDonald allow himself to be whirled round 
in a strong eddy once, he took a great fancy 
to this form of amusement, and never seemed 
to consider 2 bathe satisfactory unless this 
bit of excitement formed part of the pro- 
gramme. And yet, athoush so fond of the 
water, nothing would induce him to go and 
fetch out a stick when thrown, It is sup- 
posed that he considered this a senseless forin 
of amusement leading to no useful end. It 


is difficult to account otherwise for this ; 


peculiarity, because on more than one occa- 
sion he jumped out of a canoe to fetch artidles 
which had fallen over accidentally. 

Once, after a week’s driving, McDonald 
and Hamish got to the market town, eighty 
miles distant. After the cattle were sold 
and dispersed the dog lost his master, who 
was transacting business in the town. The 
dog immediately started for home, and with 
characteristic energy and fixity of purpose 
travelled hard the whole way, covering the 
distance in ten hours, 

Shortly afterwards Hamish distingaished | 
himself greatly. McDonald had run in a 
mob of cows and calves with the object of : 
weaning the latter. Most of the bullocks 
and bulls were left behind on the run before 
driving to the homestead, though some | 
managed to get into the yards, amongst 
others a dangerous red bull. 

Hand-drafting was risky work, because 
some of the cows became quite savage when 
separated from their calves. MeDonald was 
in the middle of the yard directing the work, 
armed, for purposes of defence, with a short, 
stout stick, like a policeman’s bdfon. Whilst 
xo occupied he did not notice that the red 
bull was behind him, and evidently very | 
much excited. 

The brute gave a bellow and began his 
charge, with head down and tail in air. A 
warning shout was given by one of the stock- 
nen, but both shout and bellow were drowned 
hy the agonised cries of bereaved cows, and 
the persistent, petulant protests of supperless 
calves. 

The savage brute had almost reached the 
unconscious victim. The man’s doom seemed 
sealed; but just as the assailant had all but 
reached him he dropped his stick by acci- 
dent and quickly stooped to pick it up. A 
fortunate movement! for the herns which 
would otherwise have dealt death simply 
ripped his shirt off, leaving a long red line 
along his white back where one of them had 
grazed the skin. But though the fatal horn 
had missed its mark the bull’s chest hurled 
the man to the ground, where he lay for a 
few seconds half stunned. 

But: Hamish, who has seen the accident, 
dashes across the yard. With an angry grow] 
he springs at the bull’s head and catches his 
ear. ‘The savage toskes his head, but Hamish 
sticks like a bull-dog. At length the bull 
puts his head down and lifts a heavy foot to 
crush the collie. Hamish, seeing his tactics 
must be changed, lets go his hold, dashes 
between the brute’s legs, and hangs on to his 
tail. In vain the bull turns and twists ; as 
he turns, his tail follows him, and stieking to 
the tail is old Hamish ! 

But the bull saddenly stops pirouetting. 
The reason is clear. McDonald has regaincd 
consciousness, and is now painfully limping 
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just before the bull reaches him, gives the 
charger a sounding thwack over the head as 
he passes, and then limps again towards the 
rails, Hamish makes another heroic effort 
and springs at the bull’s ear. This time, 
however, the enraged monster shakes him 
off with little trouble, and again charges 
McDonald, who is almost at the rails. The 
man sees the danger. There ix not time to 
climb. He dashes at the widest opening 
between the rails and flings himself through. 
Just in time, for a second later, with sound- 
! ing smash, the bull's horns crash up against 
the saving fence.. Then Hamish came up to 
McDonald in a confident, easy-going way, 
with one ear up and his head turned know- 
ingly to one side, as though he would say, 
“You and I did that between us, old: chap, 
didn’t we?” : 

It would be impossible, in the space of a 
short sketch, to tell half the helpful actions 
and considerate ways of Hamish, but we must 
speak of a bright gleam of sunshine which 
| shone into his life at this time. 

It seems to be a necessity with the nobler 


human friend to whom it looks up with love, 
respect, and obedience, but also to have some 
weak bit of humanity which it can cherish 
and defend. The first need of its nature, in the 
case of Hamish, was supplied by McDonald ; 
the second came to it at this time in the 
person of ‘‘ Bolton's baby.” Hamish’s habits 
and character were much affected by the 


‘acquisition of this new acquaintance. 


jolton was a settler who held a few hun- 
dred acres of land on the river bank some 
miles from McDonald's place. ‘Phe poor 
fellow lost his young wife by death, and was 
left alone with a baby about fifteen months 
old, The neighbours offered assistance, but 
Bolton, a sensitive and naturally melancholy 
man, preferred to nurse his grief and* hi: 
baby himself. So this queer pair lived quite 
alone, the man doing everything for the baby, 
of whom he was passionately fond. 

Hannish’s introduction to Bolton's baby 
took place on_an occasion when McDonald 
went to visit Bolton after his wife’s death. 
The kind advances of the one man were 
nipped in the bud by the other, but with the 
dog and baby it was different. They were 
friends at once. Hamish jumped joyfully 
round the little fellow, ending by waving his 
tail into the child’s eyes and knocking him 
over. 


a human being weaker than himself. From 
that moment an extraordinary affection was 
shown by the collie. He was perfectly happy 
if baby would only pull his hair and play 
with him. He took a 
interest in the infant, and at length grew 
restless if some days passed without his see- 
ing baby. McDonald saw what the matter 
was, and, after some training, Hamish under- 
stood that when his master waved his hand 


for an hour or two. Then he used to start 
off at a gallop, and soon’ reach Bolton's, 


kind of dog not only to possess a strong , 


This brought tears and evident pain, ' 
which caused the dog to realise that here was | 


patronising, anxious , 


and said “Baby” he had léave of absence | 


| where baby and he would have a Tomp. One 
; day the dog and child were playing. Bolton 
‘lost sight of them. Presently Hamish came 
| dashing up from the river-bank, dri ing 
wet, and showing signs of distress, ton 
ran to the river, and there on the bank, jut 
out of the water, lay baby, soaking wet and 
: quite insengible. He soon recovered, but was 
too young to explain, and nebody knows to 
this day whether or not Hamish performed 
an act of heroism and saved baby’s life that 
day. McDonald considers he must have 
done so, because ever afterwards the dog was 
not at ease unless he pot away every day to 
see baby. He evidently considered his ‘fre. 
uent presence necessary to the safety of hic 
| hittle friend. 

‘Rut cattle mustering came on. Hamish, 
who was always the most willing of worker. 
was full of importance. . It was very rough 
country, with much thick ti-tree serub in 
places. In these **sernbs’” the half-wild 
cattle Jurked, and Hamisa was active ir 
‘dislodging stragglers. Two wild’ bullock: 
had given much trouble; McDonald and 
Hamish were busily engaged in trying to 
forco one of them to’ join the mob, when the 
: other rushed up from behind, ard in a mo 
| ment had tossed the collie into the air with 
! one of his long horns, Like a shot McDonald 
gave his big roan horse the spur, the hore 
; dashed against the bullock, sending the 
: beast head over heels, thus averting further 
| injuries to Hamish ; then his rider, tenderls 
| lifting the suffering dog, carried him home. 
He was evidently seriously weunted. The 
ernel horn had gone nearly throagh him. 
| His friend and master junped on a frest 

horse and rode hard to the nearest town 

ship, thirty miles distant, for the “vet 
| When the ‘‘ vet” arrived .he said he: coald 
i do no good. MeDonald watched his sufter- 
ing friend all night, doing what he could te 
' relieve the pain. 

| Next day Bolton, who -had heard of the 
| accident, rode up with baby. The child 

toddled up, and put his chubby arms roand 
| the old.dog’s neck. Hamish had just strength 
/ enough to lift his head and look at the child. 

When the collie’s head aropped on the floor 

again the light had gone for ever from the 
| trusty brown eyes, and McDonald could 
hardly repress a pang of pain when he sav 
. that the old dog’s last look ef love was giver 
' to baby. 

A stone inthe orchard marks the grave 
of Hamish, ‘and on it are the wards the 
| Scotch shepherd uses if a sheep is missing. 
‘when, waving his hand to the hill, his voice. 
| With something of a.wail in it, rings up the 
| mountain side to his collie far above him. 
“There's ane awantin’.”” 

{ Years have ed. ©. Bolton's baby has 
| forgotten the friend of his babyhood, but the 
dog’s memory is still green im one heart ; for 
as McDonald, in going through the orchard. 
sometimes passes near the stone that marks 
the spot where Hamish ‘lies, his eyes are 
dim that lre cannot read the words, - 
“THERE'S ANE AWANTIN’. 


to the rails. Disregarding the dog, the angry 
bull again charges MeDonald, who, though 
much shaken, keeps his nerve, steps aside 


| 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRESHMAN’S LIFE AT 
By A LonDON BARRISTER. 
PART MI. 
bursts upon us, the new life has begun. So 


N°: having told you all about our domes. ' 
AN tic arrangements, picture to yourself this | 
wmble and somewhat abashed individual 
sitting down about ten o'clock to tea. My 
rext disturbance came from one of the under- | 
vorters bringing in my luggage. A friendly | 
erson, but not endowed with a great amount ! 
f capacity for duly ordering things or for | 
etting down luggage right side uppermost, | 
vith no patronising airs, and no curious looks | 
ibout. the eyes. ‘‘Good deal of luggage, 
ir,” he remarked, after he had brought in | 
he seventh or eighth package, and stood | 
viping his brow. 

“ Most of.’em brings up a goodish bit ;” a | 
atk saying which [ afterwards interpreted | 
omean, “ Most freshmen think fit to over- | 
ax the energies of Mr. Under-Porter, wiio 
ught to be duly compensated.” This I dis- 
overed, owing to a curious and otherwise 
waningless pause which the said under- , 
orter performed on his way out; half-a-° 
rown he considered good compensation for 
ork and labour done, and it made him my ‘ 
jend during the whole of my University 
ireer. e 
Note, dear reader, for reasons which I will - 
resently explain unto you, that it is a very” 
vcellent thing to make friends with the 
‘ammon of unrighteousness in the shape of 
wters. The pile of luggage rather startlec , 
‘e; unpacking at that late hour was an im- 
wsibility, s0 1 took out a few toilet things | 
ad my night-shirt, put out the light, and 
entto bed. Think of me now, kind reader, 
ter my wearisome and exciting day, sleep- ‘ 
away peacefully the hours of my first ; 
zht in College, a not quite full-fledged un- | 
yraduate. How shall I describe to you 
sensations on waking up next morning? | 
ten any important change comes in upon 
te’s life we never really feel the true effect 
it at once. Its real meaning dawns upon 
after the first excitement has worn off , 
tring the peaceful hours of a good night's , 
at. 
The first day is aday of transition; we have ' 
t yet thrown off the old, we have not yet ' 
ton the new. But during the night hours | 
2 old departs entirely, leaving us for good | 
evil at the mercy of the new. Then with | 
‘king comes the morning, the new reality | 


| good enough to send me one chop for break- 


‘orders like this. Just a scrap of paper will 


it was on this eventful morning, when the 
memories of Yesterday's bustle and commo- 
tion were banished by; 

chapel bell. 


water, hot and cold, for my ablutions. She 
seemed in a better humour this morning, 
which I was pleased at. | 

Whiie I was dressing I heard her busily ! 
making the sitting-room tidy and preparing : 
breakfast. Presently she asked me if I was 
going to order anything for breakfast. Cer- 
tainly, I thought I should like something hot. 
My thoughts, however, suggested nothing 
more exciting than a chop. So I informec 
her of my wishes in my most easy manner. 
T thought 1 was getting on comfortably 
now ; but lo! even in so simple a matter as 
the ordering of a chop, there was a pitfall 
ready to swallow up the unwary and simple 
one. 

In a few minutes Mrs, Johnson came to 
my door and told me that I had better give 
her an order for the kitchens. Well, there 
was nothing so very terrible in this, I 
thought, so I emerged from my bedroom, 
and taking a sheet of note-paper from my 
travelling writing-case, I began to compose 
the necessary order for the kitchens, I 
beyan thus: © Trin. Coll.”—I knew that was 
right enough—‘‘ Uct. 22, 186-. To the Head | 
Cook ”—I fancied this must show Mrs. John- 
son that I knew all about it— ‘Sir, Be 


fast at 8.30. Yours faithfully, John B—. 
P.S.—I like it well done.” Leaving this do- 
cument on the table, I proceeded to complete 
my toilet. Again my worthy bedmaker 
resumed her vccupations. Almost imme- 
diately I heard a giggle, which was at once 
suppressed ; and then there came another 
knock at the door. ‘ Please, sir, this will | 
never do. I am sure you won't mind my 
telling you, but the gentlemen don’t write 


do, and ‘Chop,’ with your name and date, is 
all the cooks want.” J blushed crimson, and 
wrote again as she directed me, and sent her 
off with the new order. Verily, I thought to , 
yself, I know absolutely nothing of the | 
ways of College life; there is a pitfall at ' 
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MY AVIARY IN 188. 


Ry W. T. Greexe, M.A., M.D., F.Z.8., ETC, 


Author of “ Parrots in Capticity,” “ Birds I Have Kept," “The Amateur's Aviary,” eto., et. 


HE second half of my aviary, like that of | 
which I have already spoken, consists 
two parts, one covered in and one open at | 
top and sides. It is planted with grass, | 
ich, by-the-by, is not ia a very flourishing | 
dition after the late severe winter, and | 
st be renewed, and contains the following 
ubs: Euonymus, furze, ivy, laurel, box, | 
Iv, oleander, and two other plants of | 
‘hh I do not know the names. ‘The oleander 
rowing up again, although I thought it | 


: dead, and appears to be of a hardier | 
nre than the Australian gum-trees, which * 
ished through the frost. | 
‘he inhabitants are many and varied, but , 
erally of smaller size than those Ihave , 


ady mentioned. Zebra finches are the ' 
st numerous, and their number I do not 
ctly know, for, like the Irishman’s pigs, | 
y will not stay quiet to be counted. 


Lost | I fancy that I have to thank the mice for 


PART III. 


of them, however, are males, as I lost a’ 
number of the females in the early spring 
from exg-binding. Another year I shall take 
them all in, and only.leave out the male 
birds, which do not seem to mind the weather 
in the least. Last year they bred very freely, 
and this year (1886) I have had several nests 
and a good many young ones, so that I hope 
to_ realise my long-cherished ambition of 
filling a large cage with the progeny of a 
couple of birds, as Mr. Wiener did some 
years ago at the Crystal Palace. 

The silver-bills appear to be as hardy as the 
zebrax, but the hens succumbed, all of them, : 
T regret to say, to the weather, and [I have | 
only males of this species left. Both zebra 
finches and silver bills are cheap, about five 
shillings to seven shillings and sixpence a 
pair. 


y the ringing of the | 
Soon afterwards Mrs. Johnson , 
knocked at my door, bringing the necessary | 


CAMBRIDGE. 


‘ every step ; but I felt thankful to Mrs. John 
, son that she had lent me a helping hand ou’ 
| of this one into which I had stumbled in my 

blindness; and I determined, as soon ac 
might be, to get on good terms with her, 
confess my green innocence, and trust to her 
for guidance in the future. 

And now, while my chop is cooking, pleasc 
takea walk with me round the reom in which 
I stayed for the whole of my time at College. 
and which makes so pleasant a background 
to the happy scenes with which that time war 
filled. A square room with a nice comfort- 
able fireplace, a capacious mantel-piece, and 
over it a handsome glass. Low book-caser 
round two sides, a convenient sideboard with 
many cupboards, a goodly table in the mid- 
dle, and some by no means uncomfortable 
chairs ; the room itself being lofty and about 
twelve feet square. My bedroom was small, 
not more than a third of the size of the ‘‘ keep- 
ing-room” (this is the proper name for the 
| Sitting-room), but there was just room in it 
to tub with comfort. Then, Mrs. Johnson 
being absent, we may pry into the third 
room, which belongs especially to her, the 
“evp-room.” It is pantry, scullery, and 
larder, all rolled into one, with a sink and 
, Water-tap, and a goodly-sized wine-bin. Now 
let us look out of that window into New 
Court. 

Dear old court, you have not very many 


‘ architectural beauties to recommend you, 


but I love those tall walls pierced with 
so many windows and lettered doorways. 
Ever and anon comes a merry laugh across 
the court, a hearty welcome as old friends 
meet again after the separation of the Long 
Vacation. In the centre a circle of nest 
grasa, sacred to the feet of fellows, but not 
to be trodden on by the clumsy-footed under- 
graduate. The staircases are full of life, at 
each door the shoeblack is busy surrounded 
by shoes and boots innumerable; gyps and 
helps and bedmakers flit hither and thither ; 
white-capped cooks carry boxes on their 
heads containing matutinal refreshments for 
the inner man. I see one of them approach 
Letter L; yes, my breakfast comes. Tar 

“Come in.” My chop arrives, and is de- 
posited by Mr. Cook by the fire. 

(To be continued.) 


some, at least, of my losses, for in the winte- 
those pernicious vermin are always on the 
look-out for snug quarters, and, taking por- 
session of my little feathered folks’ nests. 
drive out the rightful owners during the 
night, when the cold and fright combined 
destroy them before morning. Traps the 
small ‘rodents will not enter, and poison they 
will no longer touch, x0 Lam at a loss what 
to do, I have tried chloride of lime for stop 
ping up their holes, but after a timo it loses 
its pungent smell, and then the mice quietly 
burrow through it. Portland cement keep: 
them out, of course, but they eome in throug 
the wires, or they make long tunnels under 
ground and come up in the grass. Hanging 
up the nests and the seed-pans is a palliative 
certainly, but some of the birds breed in 
bushes, ‘and there the mice find them out and 


_ suck the egys. 
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To pass on from these plagues of the aviary, 
I have some beautiful pheasant finches, 
otherwise St. Helena waxbills, Cordon Bleus, 
orange-checked and common waxbills, and 
white-headed nuns. Of these the first and 


last only are hardy and can stand the winter | 
out of doors, all the others must be taken 


in at the first approach of cold weather. I 
have had nests from several of them, but no 
young, or even eggs, as far as I am aware, 
ut may be more fortunate another summer. 

My parson and diamond sparrows are 
splendil birds, and have nested repeatedly, 
but have not been successful in rearing their 
broods. The females are very susceptible to 
egg-binding, though perhaps not more so than 
the other members of their family. One 

rson finch, or sparrow, took a fancy to a 
chen silver-bill, and they made a match of it ; 
but though a considerable number of eges 


were laid there was no other result from the | 


union. Subsequently, when I introduced 
some more silver-bills into the aviary the 
little hen deserted her mate for one of her 


own kind, and the poor forsaken parson died, | 


from a broken heart I suppose—at least, I 


found him dead one day without any appa- | 


Tent cause. 
The Cordon Bleus have had a nest, but did 
not rear their young, as I find is usually the 


The St. Helena waxbills—rather absurdly 
called pheasant finches—are as pretty and 
cabaret as they are inoffensive and interest- 
ing, but I have had no luck with them, 
having lost all the females, and the males 
have not made up to any other kind, 
although there are odd grey waxbills and 
others about, albeit I am unable to deter- 
mine the sex to which they belong. 

I have not been very fortunate with my 
blackeaps, and at present have only a solitary 
female, which, however, has been in my pos- 
session for several years, and is very healthy 
and in good condition. I take her in, of 
course, during the winter, for all birds of | 
passage, I find, are more intolerant of the | 
cold than most of the foreign inhabitants of 
the aviary. She sings a pretty little song, 
however, though in a more subdued tone than 
the male, which is one of the finest songsters 
out, if not the very first. True, I have never 
attempted to keep a nightingale, but I am 
certain that the ldekean ranks second, at 
all events, being far superior to throstle, 
lark, linnet, or canary. There is but one 
drawback to keeping blackeaps—they are 
soft-billed birds, and require food to be spe- 


| cially prepared for them, which is somewhat 


of a nuisance; but they are not difficult to 
please, and, during the summer at any rate, 


Californian Quails.—“ Hen-pecked !” 


ease with these exceeding:y pretty and amus- 
ing little birds. They are rather quarrelsome, 
but so tiny, their attacks are without ill- 
consequence to their fellow-captives, except 
in the case of still smaller birds, such as the 
avadavats, orange-breasted waxbills, 
little grey waxbills, from which they will 
strip every feather excepting those of the 
wings and tail. In a cage that is out of 
doors, where they have more room, they do 
not, I find, interfere with their companions. 
All these birds are of common occurrence in 
the dealers’ shops, and their price varies from 
four shillings to ten shillings a pair. 

I must here retrace my steps a little to 
mention that my bachelor zebra finches—of 
which there is a preponderance in the aviary 
—join together two and two to build a nest 
and set u retence of housekeeping. The 
two friends who have thus started. a ménage 
together usually sit side by side, plume each 
-other’s heads and feed each other, just as if 
they were a real pair, even to taking their 
turn on the empty vest. I do not find that 
they make up to single ladies of another 
species, as the sparrows do, except that on 
one occasion I had a solitary zebra finch—I 
forget whether male or female—that paired 
with a diamond sparrow. A nest, I recollect, 
was made, eggs were deposited and duly 
brooded, but without BOF result, though Mr. 
Wiener relates that mules between the two 
species have actually been produced, 


and | 


live almost entirely on the flies and other 
insects they are able to catch in the aviary, 
into which I attract them (the flies) by means 
of suitable baits. 

Yellow-hammers are very handsome, but 
not interesting birds; they do not seem to 
damage the plants, but do not get tame, and 
consequently are not often seen. Nearly! 
related to them, though of foreign extrac- 
tion, are the American blue or indigo birds ; 
and the nonpareils. I do not know of any- 
thing handsomer than the former in his full 
dress after spending the winter in his sombre 
suit of grey out of doors, except the latter, 
which is always beautiful, but more brilliant 
in summer, when, in the aviary, he is the 
cynosure of every eye; but he is delicate, at 
least comparatively so, and does not appear 
to be as capable of standing an inclement 
winter as the blue bunting. It is a pity 
that the females of these species are so 
seldom imported, those individuals that at 
different times were sold to me for such 
having turned out to be males in their im- 
mature plumage, which resembles that of 
the adult female. 

I may here add that in order to preserve 
the full beauty of the nonpareil, he should 
not only be supplied with an abundance of 
insect food, but should also be turned out 
of doors into a good-sized, well-planted gar- 


den aviary during the summer, from which, 
however, according to my experience, he 


ght to be taken in about the end of Octo 
ber. Other amateurs, however, I belies: 
have wintered him successfully out of dior, 
I have read that mules between the ca 
and the indigo and nonpareil buntis: 
been produced, but I do not think it is likely, 
The price of the indigo birds is about sx 
shillings or eight shillings a piece, that oj tx 
nonpareils seven shillings and sixpence or tex 
shillings each. 

A lady of my acquaintance last sunny 
(1885) put some yellow-hammers’ eves 
a canary that hatched and brought up ox 
of the young ones, which proved to le a 
male, and a very fine fellow, but extreus: 
wild, though born and bred in a conser: 
tory, from which he escaped one day and yis 
never seen again. My canaries, however, 
are not so complaisant, but resolutely tux 
out every strange egg I have introduced inv 
their nests, even that of the greentinch, whic 
is almost indistinguishable from their ov 
In the aviary, however, I fancy they ran 
in no small degree their natural instins, 
lost or blunted from long confinement ins 
cage. 

Finding that the redpolls I possess were ia 
danger of being killed by the parrakeet, 
I transferred them, notwithstanding the 
plant-picking proclivities, into my se! 
aviary, where the hen made a pretty lit: 
nest in a euonymus, and laid six eggs, ue" 
which she sat very constantly, but a ris 
ate them every on@ and she did not try sz 
The nest was made very late, and so far 
year (June) she has not attempted to buili: 
but, as the cock is feeding her every day.! 
hope she soon will; and, as I have tum 
the red robins out, and taken the blue whi 
indoors, I hope she will be more succes"! 
I may state that last moult the male dou 
his pretty pink vest, and both he an! 
little wife have bright red bonnets on te: 
heads, which is not usual with captive rel 
polls. They are somewhat destructive au 
the plants, but so very pretty and taué 
have to put up with their mischief. 

The canaries, too, I have had to rm 
here also from the parrakeet aviary, and U 
have made themselves quite at home an‘ 
the boughs, which they do not now inter 
with very much, for I take the precat“i' 
viving them every day some in food the 
ike better. One of the hens—there are ti" 
of them, and one cock—built a very 2 
nest in a clump of box, and brought up 
brood very successfully, but unfortunately ! 
soon as the little ones left the nest they *" 
set upon by one of my hen Californian (" 
and either killed or So severely injured 
with one exception, they died. ‘The suri) 
however, is strong and healthy, and, T til 
a male. The mother is sitting again," 
time on three eggs only. The other 
are old, and only one has laid, but dil # 
hatch. I may say that they have ben) 
discrétion. ' 

I know of no birds so attractive # " 
Californian quails: the male with his | 
Indian plume and general appearan 
funny bark, like a young puppy, and 
and martial bearing ; and the demure!" 
hens, so tame and confiding that they "+" 
me stroke them and take them up ©" 


|hand. But they are mischievous, ts! 


admit, and resent the intrusion of ear 
birds of whatever kind, old or young, ! 
their society ; so that I have to wate is 
carefully—I mean the young birds— be 
would all be killed directly they leit the a 
which undoubtedly is somewhat of 4 
back ; but the quails are so pretty and te! 
I would net part with them on any acco 
The hens lay a prodigious number ¢! 
from forty to fifty each a year, but rarely 
or even make a nest. The eggs. ower! 
can be readily hatched by small ls" 
hens, and the tiny chicks are not 20 dif 
to rear as many kinds of fancy fowls : 
eve is large for the size of the bird, Goel 
white, more or less thickly spotted 

marked with brown ; it is usually very "™ 
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t one end and pointed at the other, and I 
ave had some laid that were almost white. 


may here relate an amusing adventure I 
with one of my cock quails. He got out 
le aviary one day as I was going in and | 


away into a neighbouring garden. I 
\aservant lad Rec him, and he presently 
up into one of the linden-trees over the 
ken run, where he sat pluming himself 
some time and apparently enjoying the 
ution ; his wife, however, was uneasy 
lis absence, and kept running up and 
n inside the aviary, calling to him; 
he answered her and presently flew 
n on the und, when his attention 
attracted by a game bantam cock, 
1 which he at once began to fight 
ugh the wires. The thought struck me 
ir T could get him into the chicken run 
vonld be sate; so I opened the door and 


gently drove him towards it. He took the 
hint at once and ran in, and immediately 
commenced a battle with the bantam cock, 
whom he routed completely, as well as a 
young cockerel that attacked him directly 
the old fellow had taken to his heels, 

A few seconds sufficed to defeat the 
cockerel, and then the victorious quail barked 
loudly and commenced to chase the bantam 
hens, which retreated, terrified, into their 
house, whither they were pursued by the 
valorous ‘* Red Indian chief.” This was my 
opportunity ; I immediately closed the door, 
and catching my gentleman, restored him to 
his lawful spouse, who resented his escapade 
by pecking him sharply and chasing him 
about the place, for although so valiant 
when abroad, he is terribly hen-pecked at 
home. He invariably fights my foot when I 


go to feed them of a morning, and when he | 


thinks he has punished me sufficiently, barks 
loudly and flaps his wings. These birds, at 
one time very expensive, can now be bought 
for about fifteen shillings a pair, or less. 

Of doves I have here five specimens be- 
longing to four different species, namely, an 


Egyptian turtle, a common collared turtle, | 


an Australian green-winged pigeon, and a 
pair of bronze-spotted wing doves. The two 
first named have made a match of it and are 
sitting on a pair of eggs. As the Egyptian sits 
during the day, I presume he is the male. 
The eggs are small and appear to have young 
ones in them. The cross, however, is not a 
novel one, for it has oceurred at the Zoo, 


| where a number of young ones have been 


produced as small as their mother, but exactly 
resembling in colour their darker father. 

The bronze-spotted doves are pretty little 
things about the size of a thrush ; they have 
made a nest but have not as yet laid. I 
thought to have left them out last winter, but 
they appeared to feel the cold so acutely I 
was compelled to take them in, but. turned 
them out again about the end of April, since 
which date we have had some tolerably cold 
weather, which, however, does. not seem to 
have affected them at all prejudicially. ~ I 
am sorry to say that, although apparently 
tame in the house, they are exceedingly wild 
in the aviary, dashing about frantically, when 
any one goes near, or even passes by at a 
distance, and this shyness I find is constitu- 
tional with almost all the members of the 
dove family. The harlequin doves, perhaps, 
are the least addicted to knocking themselves 
about of any of them, and then the green- 
winged pigeons, but take them for all in all, 


} I cannot recommend any of the Columbide 


as nice aviary birds, and when those I now 
possess shall, in due course, join the great 
majority, I have no intention of replacing 
them. The price of the Egyptian turtle is 
about one pound a pair, that of the bronze- 
spotted doves ten shillings a couple. The 
harlequins are worth from fifteen shillings to 
eighteen shillings a pair, but may occa- 
sionally be purchased for considerably less. 

I did not keep my harlequins long enough 


to give them a chance of nesting, but in the } 


aviary of the lady to whom I transferred them 
they have bred very freely, although so far 
they have not managed to fully rear any of 
their young. They sit on the eggs assiduously, 
take great care of the little ones until they 
are about half grown, then they cease to 


brood them at night, and the poor little crea- | 


tures die from cold. 

My hedge-sparrows are, as they always 
have been, great favourites, but unfortunately 
Thave lost the male, and though the little hen 
built her nest as usual, this year in a small 
fir-tree, and laid her eggs, she did not sit on 
them, as if conscious that there would be no 
use in her doing so. I think I must make 
an exception in her favour and get another 
male, for as a rule I do not replace a bird that 
dies, preferring to buy some new species—or 
at least one that I have not possessed for a 
long time. 

It is a pity the robin-redbreast should be 
so pugnacious, and—tell it not in Gath !—im- 


bued with cannibal propensities, for he is a 
pretty bird, and a most sweet singer; but he 
1s positively inadmissible in a mixed aviary, 
not even the domed nests of the zebra finches 
and the cocoanut-shells of the budgerigars 
standing between him and the gratilicatiom 
of his taste for wufs au naturel. He mur- 
dered his wife too! and then I tumed him 
adrift into a little wood opposite where I live, 
into which at various times I have let loose 
sundry quails—not Californian—and doves I 
did not want to keep. 

Talking about Californian quails reminds 
me that I have bought another hen, which 
was at once set upon and nearly killed by 
“ Jenny,” the tame little creature I have had 


‘so long, and that looks so gentle and inoffon- 
| sive, but is nevertheless a most determined’ 
; little vixen. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW A DEBT OF GRATITUDE WAS PAID. 


YEAR ar two before T returned from 

South frien Lhad a very bad attack 
ver ‘The illness, in fact, was so severe 
that, when all danger was over, my nerves 
Wer so complotely unstrung that I was 
oblicd to apply for leave of absence in order 
fw Oy and reeruit: my strength. I obtained 
the tequired permission without much diffi- 


vulty, and atter diseussing the matter with 
wy fiends, decided on making an excursion 


to Wollington and the interior, 

The morning T started seemed as though 
specially made tor trayelling, for the air was 
ctoar, with a gentle wind blowing and caress- 
ing one's cheek, while the sky overhead was 
cot acloar blue without a sign of a cloud to 
bo seen, In capital spirits took my seat in 
tho train which was to bear me on the first 
part of iny journey, and as we steamed 
slowly out of the station I pictured to myself 
with ‘some amusement the comical surprise 
‘of the farmers and Dutch Boers on the open- 
ing of the line some years back. When the 
first train was run the most influential among 
thom were offered seats for the trial journey, 
and were heard to feelingly exclaim when- 
‘ever the enzine passed over rough ground 
such as would try their horses, “Ach now ! 
Sho fools it, poor thing! Listen to her blow- 
ing!” 

At the conclusion of the trip they went in 
f body to admire the locomotive, while some 


of them approvingly patted its sides, until, ' 


chancing to put their hands on one of the 
hot parts, their langnaze became more ex- 
pressive than polite, and they gave it rather a 
wider berth for the future. 

The seenery we passed through formed a 
splendid picture, the small outlying hamlets, 
and Pretty white-walled villas surrounded 
by prolifi flowering shrubs and graceful 
pines, giving a varied appearance to the 
panorama that unfolded itself before us. 

In the carriage I made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman who had resided for some 
years in the colony, and who so interested 
ne in his stories and anecdotes about the 
places we passed through, that it was with 
no sinall surprise that I heard the guard shout 
out “ Wellington,” and found that I had 
reached my temporary stopping-place. 

One of the stories my new friend told me 
Was about the “ Bayne’s Kloof Gang,” and 
-Qs it has some reference to what I am telling 
yon about, I will just sketch the outlines for 
you, 

This Bayne’s Kloof had been the haunt of 
‘& gang of robbers who were for years the 
terror of the neighbourhood until Nemesis 
‘Overtook them, and, with the exception of 
‘one man, they were all either shot or hanged. 
This survivor, although desperately wounded, 
had managed to escape to the narrator's 
farm, and had piteously begged not to be 
‘yiven up. Through the intercession of the 
xentleman’s wife, although against his own 
judgment, he had concealed the man, and, 
after shaving off his beard and moustache, 


| I intended to spend a short time at the 
| 


‘frame an extra spell in hed. 


hhad given him work on his own farm, which 


Waa very rarely visited by any stranger, 

He Iwl never regretted this act of his, for 
the ex-robber was devoted to his benefactor, 
and seemed to consider it the duty of his 
Jifes to repay by every means in his power the 


set of kindness which Lad saved him from a, 


felon's denth. 


My compunion T found was, like myself, * 


heen for Wellington, and we both made 


om ony tothe solitary inn, or, as the owner 
tere ferred to call it, hotel the place boasted 
ef ft umn one-storeyed building with bed- 


rans, kitchens, ete., on the same toor, so_ 


iin which my resting-place was situated, and 


A SOUTH AFRICAN TALE. 


Ry H. D. Braty, 
-nthor of “Old Barnby's Pond,” “Life for Life,” ets. 


that one was not much troubled with climb- | 
ing upstairs, The landlord was a powerful, 
broad-shouldered Yorkshireman, with a face 
expressive of great good-humour, though per- 
haps a little fond of the Cape ‘*smoke,” as 
they call the native brandy. 

After doing full justice to a rough though 
first-rate meal, I took a stroll round the town 
to see what it was like. It consisted of one 
long, straggling street, with a few outlying 
huts for the nigger population, numerous 
specimens of which could be seen in all direc- 
tions, lounging about in happy oblivion of all 
such annoyances as Queen’s taxes and water- 

tes. In the distance a range of hills were 
silhouetted against the sky, their dark forms 
showing up well against the deep-Ilue of the 
heavens, while in the midst of them was one 
decent pass—the Bayne’s Kloof pass I was 
telling you about. 

I did not stop out long, but retired early to 
my bed, and was soon in happy unconscious- 
ness of numerous bloodthirsty insects, who 
looked upon me in somewhat the same light 
as cannibals are said to regard a fat sailor. 

The following morning my companion, ; 
whose name was IL—, started for his home | 
up-country, first extracting a promise from 
ine that as soon as I left Wellington I would 
pay him a visit and see what I thought of a 
Cape farmer's life. \ 

only stopped a day or two longer at the ; 
inn, seeing as much of the surrounding 
country and people as possible, and then 
booked a seat in the mail-cart for the nearest | 
point it passed to L——’s farm. This con- 
veyance was a roughly-put-together cart with | 
four wheels and tough springs of Malay 
manufacture. It was drawn by four horses 
of partly Arab partly English breed ; and ; 
as the Jehu was reckoned to be one of the 
most reckless drivers at the Cape, you may 
yuess we went along at a pretty fair rate. 
In fact, we jumped and jolted over the rough 
uneven ground, so that at the end of the 
day’s journey my bones seemed as though 
they would fall apart were it not for my skin ; 
holding them together. 


rough apology foran inn, so did not get up in 
time to see my late companions start on their 
journey, but thankfully save my wearied 
After break. 
: fasting I took a walk to the top of the pass 


got a splendid bird's-eye view of the surround- 
ing country. 

To the right one could see the yellow un- 
dulating cornfields stretching away for miles, 
while to the left the long narrow strips of 
green marked the orange-groves, with their 
deep-yellow fruit showing out in pleasing 
contrast to the dark-green foliage of the 
trees. At times the sugar-bird would dart 
pacts its yellowish plumage and long red tail 
ooking like a flash of gold in the rays of | 
the sun, Altogether it formed as beautiful | 
® Rcene as one could wish to gaze upon, and | 
it was with a sigh of regret that I wended my ' 
way hack to the prosaic inn. 

T arranged that night with the landlord to 
let me have a horse, and very early the next ' 
morning started on my journey to my friend’: 
home. On my arrival there I was greeted 
most cordially, and after having been intro. ‘ 
duced to his family was shown iny room, and , 
left to wash off some of the dust and dirt that 
covered my face like a mask. y 

After dinner my host took me for a stroll | 
round the place, and mentioned to me that } 
he had been obliged that morning to dismiss j 
one of the Kaftirs for some very serious faults. i 


‘appearing through the bushes. Har 


The man had lett vowing to be revengel, ail 
L— discovered after he had gone that « 
of the revolvers was missing from his m 
This caused him some uneaxiness, as he kn : 
that the man was a thoroughly bad chara: 
and would be only too ly to do thefan.i, 
an injury if he could do so with impunity. 

L— hardly thought that he would di 
to risk his neck, but, believing in the prov-: 
that ‘‘to be forewarned is to be forearne:. 
he had taken every precaution against ‘\- 
dark-skinned thief. 

When we got back to the honse I made: 
acquaintance of Jeff Robson, the ex-rile 

was greatly surprised to find him rewa. 

ably well-read, an seemingly possese! 
an inexhaustible fund of information rel 
to every variety of subject. In fact, his 
versation so interested me that I sat up li: 
the night listening to his accounts of the di: 
ferent places he had visited before cirw- 
stances over which he had no control alum: 
forced him to become a member of the Baya: 
Kloof Gang. a 

The next day or two were spent in miiv: 
and shooting about the rough country >i 
rounding the farm, but although we were™: 


' stantly on the look-out we discovered not « 


of the Kattir, and L— came to the con 
n that he had left the neighbourhood, «: 
began to dismiss all his fears and look w+: 
the fellow’s threats as mere bombast. 
The last day but one of iny stay was frisi- 
fully hot, so [ did not go out until the ev: 
ing, when my host, Robson, and myself ve" 
for a stroll to a place in the jungle wie 
was a tree of a most peculiar and fanta: 
shape. We were all standing looking at':- 
strange freak of nature, when Rolson 
denly hurled L--— on one side, while at | 
same momenta sharp report broke the si 
and the ex-robber fell to the ground 
groan. Instinctively I turned in the 
tion from which the shot had come, and 
caught sight of the black body of a Katt 


knowing what I was doing, I dashed 
him and just managed to keep him in 
until we reached a piece of open count 
Here I saw that he had gained upon me" 
siderably, and seeing the hopelessness of }" 
chase, I stopped aad fired atter him with» 
revolver. My nerves, however, were sak 
by the running and excitement, and cit! 
one of my shots went wide of the mark, #! 
I saw the Katfir with a gesture of den-i* 
plunge into the forest on the opposite si ¢ 
the plain. 

After gazing for a minute or two at’ 
place where he had disappeared, I slow! 
sadly wended my way back, greatly bl: 
myself for not having stopped by the strivkea 
man instead of dashing off on the impal» 
the moment to try and avenge him. | : 

It was one thing, however, to decide u- 
returning, but it was quite another thin: "' 
find the spot 1 wanted, and it was only 
a long and tiring search that I at last I 
myself at the small open slade by the : 
fortune-bringing tree. F 

I hurried up to the place where my 
friends still remained, to see if 1 could le: 
any service. It needed, however, no doc’ 
tell that Robson’s days were num ‘i 
already the clammy hand of death wast} 
him. ‘It is never a pleasant sight to ** ° 
strong man weep, but I hope never age!” ’ 
see the look of anguish and bitter "' 
that was stamped upon my friend’s fa. * 
with fast-falling tears he did his best to 
the pain of the man who had so nobly 8" 


his benefactor’s life at the cust of his 0. 
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gsters about | and put up a simple stone tablet giving his 


The end was close at hand, so after bend-! It is no good telling you youn: 
ing down and trying to say a few words of | the trouble and grief that fell upon the | name and the date of his death. 
confor to the stricken man, I left him with ; household’when they heard the sad news, x0! My friend's wife planted some English 
L— and walked away so as not to intrude | 1 will only tell you that we buried our com- | flowers on the mound, and I can answer for it 
apon their last good-bye. | rade at the foot of one of his favourite trees § that they never faded or died for want of care. 


Now and Surrey were easily first amongst ' 
IN the counties, but how to arrange the | 
others is_a difficult problers. One county 
was unmistakably last, and that was Derby- 
shire, which won not a single match. As 
Derbyshire heads the list in alphabetical 
order, we may as well let our notes follow on 
inthe old fashion. Derbyshire, then, expects 
to meet, at Derby, Kent on June 6th, York- 
shire on June 27th, and Surrey on July 28th ; 
and at Long Eaton there is to be a match 
with Lancashire on July 7th. 

Gloucestershire won three matches, over ; 
Derbyshire, Lancashire, and Sussex, and lost 
six, the individual averages showing a great 
falling-otf, Dr. W. G. Grace making up for 
his vigour against the Australians by the 
feeblest of his county campaigns. Mr. Brain 
heads the ave with 30, Dr. W. G. Grace 
coming next with only 28, as against his 45 
jast year. The drawn match with Notts at 
Moreton-in-the- Marsh was noticeable for the 
enormous score made by Shrewsbury, who 
carried his bat through for 227. He is the 
only professional who has ever scored for his | 
county four innings of over two hundred. In 
1882, it will be remembered, he made 207 
against Surrey, in 1884 he made 209 against 
Sussex, and in 1885 he made 224 avainst 
Middlesex. The Surrey match at Clifton 
was marked by Mr. W. W. Read’s 120 and 
not out 50, one of the best of his many great 
performances. (Gloucestershire is a county 
with four good grounds. At Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh Surrey is to be met on June 23rd, at | 
Gloucester Yorkshire ix to be met on June | 
30th, at Clifton Stissex is to be met on the Ist 
«of August, Notts on the 8th of August, ! 
Middlesex on the 22nd of August, and Kent 
on the 25th of August, and at Cheltenham 
Lancashire is to be met on the 15th of 
August, and Somersetshire on the 18th. 

Kent played fourteen matches, won five 
and lost six. In the averages the chief place 
is held by G. G. Hearne, who played in all | 
matches, and averaged 38, Lord Harris taking | 
second place with 35 in nine matches. In 
bowling, Martin’s record comes out best, it 
being 9 over five matches, but Wootton's 16 . 
in fourteen matches, and the 20 and 22 of ' 
the Hearnes, who each bowled in thirteen 
matches, show where the work was done, 
The best thing done by the Kentixhinen in 
1886 was the defeat of the Australians ; none j 
of their county victories came up to that 
achievernent. ‘The wins were two over Derby- | 


| team was not particularly strong in batting, 
| and owed its successes more to really excel. | 


| May 26th, Kent on June 2ad, Derbyshire on 


; and Yorkshire on August 25th. 


, Notts on June 9th, and Kent on June 20th— 


, early one. 


| Were not what was ex 
really a cheering one, for the defeats seem all | 


| but is crippled by the difficulty of getting its 
, full strength together in any one eleven. 


PART III. 


shire is to be met at Tonbridge on August ! 
18th, and Notts is to be met at “Maidstone on 
August 29th. | 
Lancashire was third in the county contests | 
of 1886, losing five and winning five out of , 
fourteen engagements. The five losses were | 
at the hands of Notts, Surrey, Kent, Glou- | 
cestershire, and Sussex, the five wins being , 
over Surrey, Yorkshire, Sussex, Kent, and | 
Derbyshire. In the Kent match, played at , 
Manchester, Brigzs made 107, and in the |} 
Surrey match, played at Live 1, Mr. ! 
Hornby made 161. These two innings were , 
the highest scored during ‘the season. The | 


lent fielding and bowling. Mr. Hornby had | 
top average with 30, Briggs coming second ' 


| With 23, The brunt of the bowling was borne ; 


by Watson, Barlow, and Briggs, with aver- | 


ages of 11, 12, and 17 respectively. Crosland | 
; has now disappeared from the Lancashire | 


eleven, and the doubtful bowling question is 
laid to rest. During the coming season Lan- 
cashire is to meet, at Manchester, Sussex on , 


June 9th, Surrey on June 16th, Gloucester- | 
shire on July 2Ist, Notts on August 18th, | 


Middlesex was as strong in batting and 
weak in fielding and bowling as ever. Seven 
batsmen of the team aver «t more than 20 | 
runs per innings, and seven ‘bowlers averaged | 
more than 20 runs per wicket, one of them 
having the nice little average of 11]. Out of 
the ten matches played the county won three | 
and lost four. The great feature of the year / 
was the close match with the Australians to | 
which we have alluded. This year Lord’s is 
to welcome Surrey on May 26th, Gloucester. | 
shire on June 2nd, Yorkshire on June 6th, 


the Middlesex home season being always an 


Sussex played twelve matches in 1886, and 
won four and lost six. Though the results 
ted, the season was 


to have been satisfactorily accounted for. 
Sussex of late has risen in the cricket world, 


Mr. F. M. Lucas, Jesse Hide, Tester, and | 
Bean all scored centuries for their county, 
and in Mr. F. Thomas a young batsman of 
great promise was secured for the team, In 


| Goin, 


| Thursday in the same week. 


shire, one over Sussex, at Brighton, balanced | Walter Humphreys Sussex has one of the 
by a defeat at Tonbridge in the return, and ! best all-round professionals of the day, his 
one over Yorkshire during the Canterbury , batting average of 29 and bowling average 
week. In the Tonbridge mateh the top score | of 16 being remarkable. Sussex is this year | 
ax made by Tester, who hit 130 for the | to meet Gloncestershire at Brighton on May 
visitors ; in_the defeat by Surrey at Becken- | 30th, Kent on June 30th, Notts on July 2ist, 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1886 AND 1887. 


Year Yorkshire meet, at Sheffield, Kent on 
May 30th, Surrey on July 4th, Derbyshire 
on July 18th, and Notts on August 22nd. 
At Bradford they meet Sussex on June 20, 
and Lancashire on August 8th ; at Dewsbury 
they meet Gloucestershire on July 25th, 
and at Huddersfield they meet Middlesex on 
August 11th, 

Of the minor counties we can say but little. 
Essex opened their new ground at Leyton. 
Leicestershire, in Pougher, played the most 
successful of county Wwlers, his averaze 
being a little over 8. Parnham performed a 
onderful feat inst the South at Lord's. 
in at the fall of the ninth wicket, he 
and White put on 157 runs in less than two 
hours. His score was 90, not out, one of the 
largest ever obtained by a last man. 

he University match was won by Oxford. 
In the second innings of the Dark Blues a 
remarkable stand was made by Mr. Key and 
Mr. Rashleigh. Mr. Key scored 143, the 
highest score ever made in the match. Mr. 
Rashleigh scored 107, the first time that the 
hundred has been made in the match by a 
first-year man. Messrs. Key and Rashleigh 
opened the innings and stayed together for 
nearly three hours, during which 243 runs 
were registered. The match began on July 
5th ; this year the fixture is for July 4th. 

As is usual when an Australian team is 
playing in England, but little notice was 
taken of the premier matches. The Lord's 
match ended in a victory for the Players; 
the Oval match was drawn. The Gentlemen 
were not strong in 1886, and the Players were ; 
in fact one of the signs of the time ix the 
decline of first-class amateur bowling as 
against the improvement of first-class pro- 
fessional batting. This year Gentlemen 


land Players will be watched with much 


interest. The Lord’s match is fixed for July 
llth, the Oval match taking place on the 
On the 16th of 
June there will be played at Lord's, in 
commemoration of the Jubilee, a Veterans’ 
match, which will be well worth seeing, 
though, if all accounts be true, some of the 
veterans will be rather youthful. The title 
is nota happy one. ‘‘ Veterans” is sugges- 
tive of cripples ; and visitors will, of course, 
expect to see many of them lose their stumps 
in the course of the encounter. 

Coming to individual performances, the 
way is led by Mr. A. E. Stoddart, of the. 
Middlesex eleven, who on the 4th of last 
August played an innings of 485, being the 
highest score on record. As we have given 
the details of the record scores that have one 
by one been eclipsed, we must find room for 


HAMPSTEAD v. STOICS. 


2am Mr. Roller scored 102 not out, and, Surrey on August 8th, Yorkshire on August | HAMPSTEAD, 
vhmann scored 107; in the Canterbury vie- > 15th, Lancashire on August 22nd. aed A. F. Stoddart c Kelly b Renny 
ory over Yorkshire Louis Hall carried his; The Yorkshire record was disappointing. W. R. Marshall b Oscar ......+ 
vat through both innings of the losing side; Out of sixteen matches five were lost and! J. @.Q Beach c Lavender b Fleming 


n the match against Middlesex, at Gravesend, | only four won. With the exception of 
he brothers Hearne scored 268 out of 374, | Emmett, the old choices seem all to have 
‘rank making 142 and George 126, while on | gone off, Ulyett’s decline being particularly 
he Middlesex side Mr. A. J. Webbe made | noticeable. “A new and successful bowler | 
03 and Mr. A. E. Stoddart 116, Kent is to | turned up in Wade, whose average of 9, like | 
ave a buxy time of it in 1887, Gloucester- | Emmett’s 11, is one of the best throughout ; 
hire is to be met on Blackheath on May 26th, | the counties. Louis Hall the patient—and 
-ancashire is te be met at Gravesend on June | the spectator’s despair—again headed the 
7th, Sussex is to be met at Tonbridge on; averages with 30, next to him coming the 
uly 13th, Surrey is to be met at Beckenham | Hon. M. B. Hawke with 25. The greatest 
a Suly 2st, Yorkshire and Middlesex are to | triumph of the season was the defeat of ; 
@ met during the Canterbury week, Derby- : Middlesex by an innings and 196 runs. This 


H. Smith-Turberville b Kelly 
E, Swift b Carter 
A, Russell-Parker c Kelly b 
F. A. K. Doyle c and b Carter 
P, Dollar c Lavender b Renny 
H. G, Routh c Carter b Kelly 
T. Stewart not out 
E_ 0. Dwyer absent 


b 50, 1-b6, w1 


S| tocnBRaBuzak 


The Stoics—perhaps they roved only too 
worthy of their name — did not have an 
innings. The ground is a very small one, and 


_* 
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nearly aH the hits were boundaries, but the 


bowling must haye been poor and the fielding | 


erratic, for Mr. Stoddart’s score was all got in 
one day. He was at the wickets six hours and 
ten minutes, and as he was out within tive 
minutes of time the 813 must have been 
piled wp et the rate of 130 an hour. In 
auality the 485 was certainly not brilliant, 
Int it was the greatest slogging record yet 
obtained. The total of the side is the best 
for a one-day’s match. Me 

In first-class matches there was only one 
innings over 200, and that was Shrewsbury’s 
not out. 227. against Gloucestershire. Of 
scores over 200 in ordinary matches there 
were about thirty, the most noticeable: being 
Mr. W. N. Roe’s 232 against Blue Mantles, 
Mr. Richard Daft’s 222 against North Rid- 
ing, Mr. Brann’s 219 against Hampshire, and 


Mr. M. C. Kemp’s 211 against Sevenoaks 
Vine. Mr. Stoddart made another huge 


score for Hampstead, 207, against Blackheath. 

Most of the scores over a hundred hit in 
first-class matches we have given in our 
notes on the general results, Amongst 
those not mentioned and worthy of remem- 
brance were Mr. M. C. Kemp’s 175 against 
Cambridge University, and Mr. J. A. Tur- 
ner’s 174 for Cambridge against Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s eleven, Mr. Vernon's 160 against 
Oxford University, Bates’s 136 for Yorkshire 
against Sussex, Mi C. Wilson’s 127 for Kent 
against Yorkshire, Mr. G. Kemp’s 125 and 
103 for Cambridge against Yorkshire, Mr. 
Patterson's 124 for Kent against Notts, Grim- 
shaw’s 122 not out for Yorkshire against 
Derbyshire, Mr. A.’ E. Stoddart’s 116 for 
Middlesex against Kent; Mr. W. W. Read’s 
114 for Surrey against Cambridge University, 
and Mr. Hornby’s 111 for Lancashire against 
Oxford. E : i 

The centuries gained in ordinary matches 
were so unusually numerous that this year we 
will pass them by in the hope that the 187 
bowlers will pluck up their spirits alittle, 
and keep the batsmen within more reasonable 
bounds for our next review. ? 

Mr. W. W. Read heads the averages with 
a splendid return: of 42 on an aggregate of 
1,825. Dr. W. G. Grace has the highest aygre- 
rate, 1,$46, and his average is 35. These two 
fintsmen were the only amateurs whose total 
excecded the thousand. Mr. A. G. Steel had 
an average of 41 on 418,-Mr. A. J. Webbe 
one of 39 on 518, Lord Harris had an average 
of 32 on 644, and: Mr. G. Kemp one of 31 on 
497.’ Among well-known amateurs averaging 
over 20 were F. Lucas, ‘J. G. Walker, 
A. N. Hornby, G. Vernon, W.' A. Patter- 
H. Brain, H. W., Bainbridge, 0. G. 
Radcliffe, W. Newham, G. B. Studd, G. 
Brann, and W. Rashleigh. . 

Seven professionals made over a thousand 
mins in first-class matches—Shrewsbury 1,404 
with an average of 42, Read 1,364 at anaver- 
age of 34, Abel 1,221 at an average of 29, 
George Hearne 1,125 at an averaye of 28, 
Bates 1.018 at an average of 23,'and L. Hall 
1,005 at an average of: 27, and Ulyett also 
1,005 at an average of 19. ‘Among the others 
over the 20 were Humphreys 27, Gunn and 
Scotton 26, Barnes and Frank Hearne 24, and 
Spillman and Lohmann 23. + -* 

‘The professional bowling averages were 
very level. Lohmann had the most work, 
bowling 1,715 overs and taking 160 wickets 
at a cost of 15 runs apiece ; Wootton bowled 
1,618 overs, taking 143 wickets at the same 
cost. Emmett took 132 wickets at a cost of 
12 each, and Barlow took 105 at 14 each; 
Watson, Wade, and Martin had averages of 
11; Attlewell, Bowley, and Barnes of 13; 
Peate went: down to 14, and Beaumont, 
Shaw, and Briggs reached 15. . Altogether 
there were twenty-seyen. well-known _profes- 
sionals with averages under 20, and these 
twenty-seven were accountable for 1,771 
wickets. Among the amateurs there were 
only six with averages under the score, and 
these shared among them 327 wickets, 122 of 
them falling to Dr. W. G. Grace. 

(THE END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


Tluminating Competition. - 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages 19 to 24). 
In this division we have considerably increased, it 
will be seen, the total value of the prize-money, and 


divide it equally amongst five competitors who have 
done equally good work in different styles. 
Prizea—158. each. 

A. E. MALLANDAIN (aged 20), 8, Shenley Road, Cam- 
verwell, 8.5. + ei 

THOMAS HENRY SMEDLEY (aged 19), Nottingham Road, 
Stapleford, Notts. 

JOHN W. HARRISON 
ford, Notts. 

A. RICHARDSON (aged 22), Park View, Tonbridge, Kent. 


THoas T. BEES (aged 21), Ashfield, Westbourne Road, 
Birkenhead. 


(aged 21), Orchard House, Staple- 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names arranged in order of merit.) 
WILLIAM GRIFFITH JONES, The “ Museum,” Neath, 
South Wales. 


Joun TUDOR NEWLING, 78, Brockley Road, Brockley, 
S.E. 


JAMES ROBERT PHILLIPS, 1, Wellesbourne Grove, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


ALFRED HOWELL, 70, Lord Street, Sandford Hill, Long- 
ton, Staffordshire. 

Joun HENRY Rosson, 36, Union Lane, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne. ‘i 

JAMES ALLRIGHT, Albert Ward, Royal Berks Hospital, 
Reading. 

CHARLOTTE ELLEN ATTREE, Picardy House, Belvedere, 

en 


Atte: T. O'CONNELL, Killadysert, Co. Clare, Ire- 
land, 


EDWARD D. PAGE, 43, Parkfleld Street, Islington, ¥. 
‘A.B. DAvIs, 24, Bewsey Road, Warrington, Lancashire. 


WALTER SHEPPARD, Brent Knoll, Bridgwater, Somer- 
set. 


THOMAS NEVILL Frit, The Manor House, Hockliffe, 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


EDWIN FREEMAN, 40, Albert Street, Kennington Park 
” Road. 


CHARLES G. F. CHUTE, 2, Glenbrook Terrace, Passage 
West, Co. Cork. 


WILLIAM GILL, 81, Kensington Street, Girlington, 

Bradford, Yorks. 

We would only add in regard to this competition, 
that much of the work sent in was really very credit- 
able to the competitors; and even in the case of 
failure, this often arose from workers having at- 
tempted too much, The more meritorious of the 
designs have been divided into three portiona—one 
being allotted to Christian gentlemen engaged in 
ragged-school and other mission work in London: the 
second being sent to the Mission to Deep Sea Fisher- 
men, for the trawling fleets of the Nofth Sea; and the 
third to the captain of the-Morayian, Mission ship 
Harmony, for use at the mission stations In Labrador. 


Correspondence, 


W.A.G., A. E. A., and Others —1. It is not at a 
likely that’ the Index to Vol. V1. will be reprinted 
now, 2. The second volume is ont of print, and can 
only be obtained, therefore, from private owners 
who may be willing to sell. 


CostumE.—It is Imposatble for us to give you fall 
details, with sketc! of Indian Sone re; nor 
is it needful, as you have only to refer to the various 
articles and illustrations in our pages to obtein all 
the information you desire. 


Rapptt FaNciER.—Ths “ Exchange and Mart "—aoy 
number—will be the best paper. Cost 24 Ga 
Friday's in prefereuce. 


Pagg.—Average age of cats ten years. 


Epwarv.—It is a clever book, but purely a work of 
fiction. 


O. B. (Oldham.)~1. The glass has to be specially bect 
for the purpose; you can readily purchase ote. 
2. We think the best plan ts to keep the Christma 

\d Summer Numbers in a cover hy themselves, 

a bind them when there are sufficient to makea 

volume. 


A. CH. W.—You will find many names and addresses 
of respectable stamp dealers advertised on the corer 
of each monthly part. 


DIoRAMA —You would stand little or no chance, we 
fear, of becoming a war correspondent for any of the 
dailies wihout firet having made your mark ass 
writer on the staff, and given tangible proof of spe- 
cial aptitude for the work. Some experience of 
foreign travel, and an intimate kuowledge of 1 
least French and German, would be almost indispen- 
sable. 


GAYLAD.—1. You should have separated the mother 
and young guinea-pigs from the rest. That is the 
secret. 2. When they cau feed. 3. No; hardly worth 
sixpence apiece, 


8. T.—1. The btgger the hutch for hares the better. 
‘They will hardly thrive confined. If got young they 
become tame if kindly treated. They might hare 
wire run, and the hutch—double the size of that for 
rabbits—be used only as a sleeping or retreatins- 
box. 2. Advertise your fowls in any live-stock paper, 
or fatten and take to nearest ‘Whats put 
the hare craze in your head? 


DOBRUDSKA.—With all our willingness to oblige ow 
readers, we cannot reply to six questions which 
would take up a column and a half. Re rabbits, te 
refer you to our back numbers. 


L. F. D, B.—Steam it; that is the only plan, and thi! 
may fail. 


TUMBLER.—Two or three pairs,“If they have freed 
out of doors. 


R. F.—1. Keep your goldfish in a regular aquarict: 
with water-plants; you may give tiny worms to 
and then, or meat shredded very small, insects, et 

. 2, We will’ not tell you how to‘train your bawk t 
catch, birds ; it is cruel in the extreme. 


B, WADDINOTON.—A Norwich, we should think, fron 
your description. Feed well and regularly on plait 
foot, and he will sing, but he cannot be forced to 
will, 


Kor Sclel 


Price One Penny. 
{ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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“It is Jeff! 
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the final tableau of his little drama, to 
lift it. or half lift it, for a momentary 
last glimpse of the principal actors. 

I am not quite sure whether this is not 
an encouragement to laziness on the part 
of the reader. In most respects he 1s as 
well able to picture the future of Jettreys, 
and Raby, and Percy, and Tim as I an. 

I cannot show them to you in all the 
dignity of an honoured old age, because 
they are only a year or two older_to-day 
than they were when Percy and Jetfreys 
took that little run together down to 
Cumberland. Nor can I show them to 
you, after the fashion of the fairy tale, 
“married and living happily ever after- 
wards,” because when I met Jeffreys in 
the Strand the other day, he told me that 
although he had just been appointed 
to the control of a great public library in 
the north, it would still Ee some months, 
possibly a year, before he would be able 
to set up house on his own account. 

However, he seemed contented on the 
whole to wait a bit ; and in a long talk 
we had as we walked up and down the 
Embankment I heard a good many scraps 
of information which make it possible to 
satisfy the reader on one or two points 
about which he may still be anxious. 

Jeffreys and Percy stayed at Wildtree 
for a month, and the time was ope of the 
happiest both of them ever spent. They 
did nothing exciting. They read some Aris- 
tophanes ; and added some new “dodge ” 
to their wonderful automatic bookcase. 
They went up Wild Pike one bright win- 
ter’s day and had a glorious view from the 
top. And on the ledge coming back they 
sit and rested awhile on a spot they both 
remembered well. Julius’s grave was not 
forgotten when they reached the valley 
lelow ; and the “J” upon the stone which 
marks the place to this day was their 
joint work for an hour that afternoon. 

as for the books, Jeffreys had sprung 
towards them on his first arrival as a 
father springs towards his long-lost 
family. They were sadly in want of 
dusting and arranging ; as for a month 
or two no one had been near them. On 


the floor lay the parcels just_as they had | 
| humbly in its affectionate tone towards 


arrived from the sale in Exeter; and 
altogether Jeffreys had work enough to 
keep him busy not for one month only but 
for several. 

He was not sorry to be busy. For 
amid all the happiness and comfort of 
his new return to life he had many cares 
on his mind. 

There was Forrester. He had imagined 
that if he could only find him, all would 
be right, the past would be cancelled and 
his bad name would never again trouble 
him. But as he thought of the helpless 
cripple, lying there unable to move with- 
Ny assistance, with all his prospects 
plighted and his very life a burden to 

im, he began to realise that the past was 


not cancelled, that he had a life's debt | 


yet to 


Se ay and a life’s wrong yet to atone 


‘ut he bravely faced his duty now. 
orrester’s letters, which camefrequently, 
certainly did not do much to encourage 
melanchol reflections. 
m in clover here,” the boy wrote about 
i veek after Jeffreys had gone north. 
awfull would think I’d done something 
and uy tine. My guardian is a tramp— 
aithac never tired of telling me about my 
sion ' __ Do you know I’m to have a pen- 
Would ty, @ grateful country? What 
now } yplack Sal say to get hold of me 
sword hat I value quite as much is his 
+ which I keep by my couch like a 


Knight Templar in Westminster Abbey. 


So mind what you're up to when you) 


come back. 

“Here am I writing about myself when 
I know you are longing to hear about—- 
(turn over-leaf and hide your blushes)— 
the babies! They are tip-top. Timothy 
ever since I got my sword has shown 
great respect for ine, and sits on the pil- 
low while I sketch. By the way. do you 
recognise enclosed portrait? It: 
attempt at a face—rather a ple 
too, eh? Oh, about. the babies. 
young ’un’s cutatooth. The whole house 
has been agitated in consequence, and 
the colonel is as proud as if he he’d cap- 
tured a province. So are we all. They 
are to go to an orphanage, I believe, in a 
week or two ; but not till you come back 
and give your parental benediction. My 
guardian is going to write you all about 
it. He promises military openings for 
both when they arrive at the proper age; 
and Tim is practising already on a drum 
which she has given Tani 

“She, by the way, never mentions you, 
which is an excellent sign; but rather 
rough on me when I want to talk about 
you. She occasionally is drawn out to 
talk about a certain Mr. John at Storr 
Alley ; but, as you know, she only knew 
about him from hearsay. How’s that 
boy who has got hold of you down in 
Cumberland? Are he and I to be friends 
or enemies? Tell him I'm game for 
either, and give him choice of weapons if 
the latter. 


we may as well be friends. I'm flourish- 
ing and awfully in love. Stay away as 
long as you can ; you're not wanted here. 
The lady of Clarges Street came to see 
me yesterday. She sent you really a 
kind message; so even in that quarter 
you may yet look for a friend. Good- 


bye—remember me to that chap, Tim | 


sends his duty; and ske, when T men- 
tioned I was writing to you and asked 
if there was any message, did not hear 
what I said.—G. F.” 

There was plenty in, this bright letter 
to give comfort to Jefireys. He rejoiced 


himself. He treasured the portrait. He 
was gratified at the unenvious references 
to Percy, and he was relieved at the pros- 
pect before his babies. : 

The part that referred to Raby left him 
less room for jubilation. Forrester evi- 
dently thought, as Percy did, that in that 
uarter everything was plain sailin, 
‘hey neither of them realised the gulf 
between the two, and they neither of 
them knew of that miserable October 
afternoon in Regent's Park. Forrester’s 
jocular reference to Raby’s silence and 
reserve scemed to Jeffreys but a confirma- 
tion of what he believed to be the truth. 

He was to her what any other friend 
in distress might be, an object of sweet 

ity and solicitude. But that was all. 
Fie had a bad name, and much as she 
would brave for him to help him, she did 
not—how could she 1—love him. 

At the end of a month Mr. Rimbolt 
wrote to say he was coming down to 
Wildtree and would be glad if Percy and 
Jeffreys would meet him with the car- 
riage at Overton. 

They did so,and found that he was not 
alone. Mr. Halgrove stepped pleasantly 
out of the train at the same time and 
greeted his quondam ward with charac- 
teristic ease. 

“ Ah, Jeflreys~here we are again. I'm 


But as long as he Jets me see | 
you now and then and treats you well, ! 


1 
| always meeting you at odd places. How 
fresh everything looks after the rain!” 

“Mr. Halgrove is my brother-in-law, 
you know, Jeffreys,” said Mr. Rimbolt, 
in response to his librarian’s blank look 
| of consternation. “1 brought him down, 
| as he wanted to see you and have a talk. 

If you two would tke to walk,” addul 
he, ‘Percy and | will drive on and have 
| dinner ready by the time you arrive.” 
“Good-hearted fellow, Rimbolt,” said 
' Mr. Halgrove, as they started to walk, 
“he always was. That's Wild Pike, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes,” said Jeffreys, greatly puzzled by 
this unexpected meeting. 

“Yes, Himbole's a good fellow; and 
doesn’t mind telling bad fellows that they 
aren’t. You'll smile, Jetfreys ; but he has 
actually made me uncomfortable some- 
times.” 

“Really?” said Jeffreys, thinking it 
must have been some very remarkable 
effort which succeeded in accomplishing 
that wonder. 

“Yes, 1 told him once casually about 
an unpleasant ward I once had, whom I 
rather disliked. I thought he would 
sympathise with me when I related how 
delicately I had got rid of him and sext 
him adrift when it did not suit me to 
keep him any longer. Would you believe 
it, Rimbolt wasn’t at all sympathetic, 
but asked what had become of my ward's 
money! Do take warning, Jeffreys, and 
avoid the bad habit of asking incon- 
venient questions. You have no idea of 
the pain they may cause. Mr. Rimbolt's 
question pained meexcessively. Because 
my ward’s money, like himself, had gone 
to the bad. That would not have been 
of much consequence were it not that I 
was responsible for its going to the bad. 
It was most inconvenient altogether, I 
assure you. It made me feel as if I had 
behaved not quite well in the matter; 
and_you know how depressing such a 
feeling would be. Still) more incor: 
venient at the time when I had this talk 
with Rimbolt about six months ago. I 
had just come back from America with 
my finances in not at all a flourishing con- 
dition, so that even if I had been disposed 
to refund my ward I could not have dow 
it. Happil y he was lost. It was an im- 
mense relief to me, I can assure you. 

“Two months ago my finances looked 
up. 1 had news that some of my Yankee 
speculations were turning out well, and 
I unexpectedly found myself a man of 
mieans again. jtimbolt, who certainly has 
the knack of maling ill-timed sugges- 
tions, proposed that that would bea good 
opportunity for making good what pr- 
perly belonged to my ward. I ung in 
vain that my ward was lost, and that 
the money properly belonged to me asa 
reward for the trouble I had had in the 
matter. He actually insisted that I should 
deposit with him as trustee for my ward 
the full amount of what belonged to him 
with interest added to date, promising if 
hy any unfortunate accident the fellow 
should be found to see it came into his 
hands. One’s obliged to humour Rim 
bolt, so I did what he wanted, and thats 
how it stands. If ever this unprofital.e 
ward turns up he'd better keep his eye 
on Rimbolt. 

“There, you see, Jeffreys, that’s just § 
little anecdote to show you how easy it is 
by being inconsiderate, for one person to 
make another uncomfortable. But now 
tell us how you like Cumoerland. You 
must be quite a mountaineer by this time. 
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etlreys admitted he was pretty good, 
l had the tact to suit his humour 
that of his guardian, and not refer 
ther to the lost ward or his money. 
‘lr. Halgrove only stayed two days, 
l then departed for the Great West, 
ere it is possible he may to-day carry 
ighter heart about with him for his 
st act of reparation. 
sefore the trio at Wildtree returned to 
idon, Jeffreys, greatly to Percy’s terror, 
ed leave to go for two days to York. 
‘he boy seemed. still not quite sure 
t he had got back his friend for good, 
highly disapproved now of putting 
temptation to “bolt again,” as he 
ed it, in his way. 
lowever, Jeffreys “entered into recog- 
unces” to come back, and even offered 
ake Percy with him on his journey. 
he offer was not accepted, for Percy 
w Jetireys would sooner go alone. 
it allayed the boy’s uneasiness. 
affreys had much trouble to discover 
. Trimble. Galloway House was still 
ducational establishment, but its pre- 
conductor knew nothing of the lady 
se “ goodwill and connection ” he had 
chased s0 cheaply two years ago. 
inally Jeffreys decided to call at Ash 
tage. The walk up that familiar lane 
led many a strange memory. The 
k whereon he had sat that eventful 
y morning was unchanged, and had 
all traces of Jonah’s excavations. 
railway embankment he had half 
ight of helping to construct was 
ady overgrown with grass, and thun- 
‘d under the. weight of trains every 
ininutes. 7 
sh Cottage had not, changed a plank 
tile since he last saw it. There were 
same'cracks in- the wall of the shed, 
ame, bushes on either side of the 
—nay, he was sure those wisps of 
clinging to the branches of the holly 
Leen there two years ago. 
s he walked somewhat doubtfully to- 
ls the house—for he could hardly 
ot under what circumstances he had 
seen Farmer Rosher—he heard a 
3 shout bebind him, and, looking 
d, Pereeived Freddy and Teddy 
ig ¢ 


nase. 
u és Jeff!” shouted Freddy. “I knew 
a mile away.” 
saw him first. We knew you'd 
hack, Jet¥; huzzah!” 


‘hat tricycle wants looking to awful j 


Our feet touch the ground on it 
now, Jeff.” 

“Come on to the shed, I say, and put 
it right. //ow brickish of you to come 
back, Jefi.” 

A long afternoon the happy Jeff spent 
over that intractable tricycle. It was 
past all repair ; but no feat of engineer- 
ing was ever applauded as were the one 
or two touches by which he contrived to 
make it stand upright and bear the 
weight of a boy. 

Before the work was over Farmer 
Rosher had joined them, well pleased at 
his boys’ delight. 

“Thee’s paid oop for thy sin, lad,” said 
he. “I did thee and the lads more harm 
than I meant ; but thee’s a home here 
whenever thee likes, to make up for it ; 
and coom away and see the missus and 
have a drop of tea.” 

From the farmer, who may have had 
good reason for knowing, Jefireys learned 
that Mrs. Trimble was comfortably 
quartered in an almshouse ; and there, 
next morning—for there was no escapin 
from Ash Cottage that night—he feud 
her, and soothed her with the news he 
had to tell of her poor prodigal. 

“Well, well,” she said, “God is merci- 
ful ; and He will reward you, John, as He 
had pity on the lad. And now will you be 
sure and take a mother’s blessing to the 
sweet lady, and tell her if she ever wants 
to make an old woman happy she has 
only to come here and let me see her and 
kiss her for what she has done for me 
and mine?” teres 

That message he delivered a week later 
as he walked with Raby. one afternoon in 
Regent’s Park. fila 

Tt was not exactly a elianee. walk. 
They. had both been up to the orphanage 
at Hampstead with the reluctant ‘Tim 
and his brother, to leave them there in 
good motherly hands till the troubles of 
infancy should be safely passed. 

It was Tim who had insisted on having 

the escort of both his natural guardians 
on the occasion ; and-at such a time and 
on such an errand Tim's word was law. 
So they had gone all four in’ a cab, and 
now Raby and Jeffreys returned, and 
bath a sense of bereavement, through the 
park. : 
“TI will certainly go and see Mrs. 
Trimble when next [ am nortJ,” said 
Raby, “though I wish I deserved half 
her gratitude.” 


‘ 


angel of light to that poor fellow.” 

They walked on some way in silence 
Then she said, 

“Storr Alley is so different now, Mr. 
Jeffreys. A family of seven is in your 
garret. You would hardly know the 
plece.” 

“It would be strange indeed if I did 
not, for I too saw light there.” 

“ How wonderful it all was,” said Raby. 
“When Jonah was telling me about his 

‘ood protector John, how little I dreamed 
it was you !” 

“And when you wrote this little 
letter,” said he, showing her the precious 
little scrap of paper, “how little you 
dreamed who sould bless you for it!” 

-“The blessing belonged, did it not, to 
Him who has been leading us all, in 
mercy, in His own way ¢” 

pain they walked in silence. 

Was it accident, or what, which 
brought them without knowing it to a 
spot which to each was full of painful 
memories ? 

Raby was the first to stop abruptly. 

“Let us go another way, Mr. Jettreys, 
if you don’t mind.- I don’t like this 
avenue.” 

s“ No more do J,” said Jeffreys, who had 
stopped too. + 
“Why ?” she asked. 
* “Need I say?” 

“Not if you don't like.” 

“TI have not walked down here since 
‘an afternoon last October. There was a 
sudden storm of rain—” 

“What! Were you here then?” 

“Twas. You did not sec me.” 

“You saw me, then. [ was with Mr. 
Scarfe.” . 

“Yes. You were—” : 

“Miserable and angry,” said she, her 
face kindling at the recollection. 

He darted one glance at her, as brief 
as that he had darted on the afternoon 
of which they spoke. ~ 
* Then, he had read nothing but despair 
for himself; now, though her eyes were 
downcast and her voice angry, he thought 
he read hope. : 

“Suppose,” said he, in a little while, 
“instead of running away from the path, 
we just walk down it together. ‘Would 
you mind? Are you afraid?” 

“No,” she said, smiling. And they 
walked on. 

(THE END.) 


‘MY SCHOOL-DAYS IN FRANCE. 


. Englishnmran is often able to look back | ing touches and a smattering of colloquial | almost equal difficulty in conveying my mean- 
pon his school-days as the most delight- | French. My reminiscences of that part of | ing to them. 
riod of his life, particularly if he never j my educational career, if not instructive, may | It was soon apparent to me that French, 
to college. _ His imagination finds a | at least prove interesting, and in that hhope 1 ‘as taught at most English schools, is not 
ire in picturing toitself the well-remem- ; venture to record them. | French as spoken in France. For the mo- 
old school building, the quad, the fives , Before leaving England I had gone through } ment my knowledge of the irregular verbs 
. the ‘pla: ying fields where so many | the usual French course at the school at‘ and other grammatical intricacies seemed 
rable footbal and cricket matches were , which I had received the principal portion of | very useless learning, although later on 1 
sted. All possess their peculiar charms : my-education, and flattered myself that with | discovered their worth. 
never-to-be-forgotten associations, and | my thorough knowledge of the grammar, and | The school buildings were large and so 
th is recalled it is alive again with the | especially the irregular verbs, I should have | arranged that the day boys never had access 
old familiar forms and faces of school | no great difficulty in gathering the senke of | to the apartments tenanted by the boarders 
+s which impart to each a lifelike | what the natives might condescend to say to. when not in class. The boarding establish- 
¥. 'me, or of making myself fairly understood | ment was enclosed on three sides by walls of 
haps nowhere is school life rendered so; by them. Never was I more greatly mis- | considerable height, giving it a somewhat 
-tive as inEngland, French school life, | taken. For some days after my arrival I; prison-like aspect. The fourth side faced a 
events, did not seem to me to compare , found myself entirely at sea. ‘the rapidity | narrow street, and was occupied by the re- 
it, I had been at school in England ' of their utterances, the idioms and slang, and fectory, kitchens, and lodge on the ground- 
I was sixteen years of age, and was , their mode of shortening some of their words, | floor, with three large dormitories overhead. ° 
ent to aFrench “ Collége Communal ”— ! made my schoolfellows for a time practically |The playground was of course within the 
- school that is—to receive a few finish- unintelligible to me, and I experienced | four walls ‘of which 1 have <poken, and con- 
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tained on one side a gymnasium and on the 
other the studies in which the boarders pre- 
pared their work for the classes. 

The working day was divided somewhat as 
follows :— 

At 5.30 a.m. in summer, and 6 in winter, 
the great beli placed just outside the dor- 
mitory windows sounded the reveille in tones 
which might have awakened the dead. No 
one stirred, nor was there any other sign of 
awakening, save here and there a sizh or 
muffled grunt induced by the shock of that 
still clanging bell. But in a moment one 
heard from the interior of the little curtained 
sanctum of the ever-attendant master the 
words, ‘Coté gauche,” or ‘* Coté droit.” At 
this the boys on the right or left side of the 
dormitory, as the case might be, turned out 
of their beloved beds, and having slipped on 
their nether garments, filed cut of the dor- 
mitory to wash at the basins fixed just out- 
side the door. The number of basins was 
just half that of the boys in the dormitory, so 
that this arrangement of sides became neces- 
sary. In twenty minutes we were all dressed 
and drawn up two by two, in which order we 
marched. to the studies.. Prayers in Latin, 
which, being entirely unheeded,- might as 
well. have been omitted, were said by the 
superintendent, and preparation was pro- 
ceeded with until 7.30. 

Breakfast now claimed our attention. We 
proceeded: to the refectory from the studies 
in rank, as indeed we wentevorywhere. The 
meal consisted of coffee and two slices of 
bread on which the smell of butter might be 
detected by a nose of exceptional acuteness. 
Ten minutes were allowed for its consump- 
tion, of which the best part of five was de- 
voted to two: Latin graces. Then, in rank 
again, all proceeded to the playground, there 
to do as each one listed until eight o'clock. 

At this hour the morning classes com- 
menced, and day scholars and boarders met. 
Each class lasted two hours. 

From ten until half-past the drilling and 
eynmasium masters put us through our exer- 
cises in playground and gymnasium in some- 
what military fashion. At 10.30 all repaired 
to the studies, or to incidental classes for 
drawing or writing, ‘until twelve o'clock, din- 
aer-time. : : r 

’ Dinner was, of course, the principal meal of 
the day, and twenty minutes were devoted to 
it. First came the inevitable thin soup “ bouil- 
lon,” then roast meat of some kind with 
vegetables, the méat being cut up by the 
boys into thick slabs. Salad usually brought 
up the rear. Friday being fast day, there 
was no meat, but in other respects the dinner 
was better than on other days, and included 
pastry of some description. The beverage 
was a thin table-beer, tasty without possess- 
ing dangerous strength. 

After dinner we were allowed nearly an 
hour in the playground, returning to our 
studies at 1.15. ence at 2 we marched to 
the afternoon classes. 

At4 p.m. petit pain was partaken of, This 
was a dry roll and glass of beer. Tea was 
unheard of. After petit pain we were at 
liberty to disport ourselves in the playground 
aa five. Att then returned to the tudes 

were busy preparing our next day's 
lessons until 7302 eee : 

Supper-time had now come. Mince, cheese, 
and other little unconsidered triflex, diluted 
bettie beer, formed the leading features of 

nis repast, partaken of unstintingly, not- 
ow ithstanding the fact that bed followed imme- 
tl lately, for we were marched straight from 

a refectory to the dormitory, and were in 
the ey eight o'clock, and glad enough to get 
ting bat we were thoroughly tired out by bed- 
he SAS hardly surprising, when it is remem- 
ie that of the day of fourteen hours, 
ware Six a.m, to eight p.m., about nine hours 
The Cocupied with work in class or study. 

one me Hale b no means child’s play, 
feally tilled up the princi rtion of 
time allotted toit. ee 


To a boy accustomed to the easy routine of 
school life in England, the change to the con- 
finement and never-ceasing surveillance and 
discipline of this French school was, to say the 
least of it, trying. We English boys, for { was 
not the only one there, chafed greatly under 
it, and home, with its freedom and trustful- 
ness, acquired a fresh meaning for us, and 
we pined for it ; there was no mistake about 
it, we did pine. Not that our bodies became 
thin, or our faces pale, the life was too 
healthy a one for that; but we were always 
longing to be away from those everlasting 
walls, which seemed to literally imprison 
us. -The monotony of the life too palled 
upon us. 

One of our number, I remember, urged by 
such feelings as these, ran away. He was 
older than the others, had been a spoilt child 
at home we gathered, and had never been to 
a boarding-school before. One day at dinner- 
time he told me that he intended to go that 
afternoon during the weekly airing, or pro- 
menade. I would not believe him to be more 
than joking, but was undeceived when he 
slipped away from my side as we were turn- 
ing a corner during our walk, and was gone 
before the master could notice or stop him. 
It was rumonred afterwards that he got home 
safely, raising the money by pledging his 
valuables. Whatever happened to him, we 
never set eyes on him again. 

Another cause of our discontent was the 
almost entire absence of games, such as had 
been the principal and most delightful ele- 
ment of our home life. Of course, we English 
boys played among ourselves, but our num- 
ber was small, and the fact that the French 
boys did not join us proved rather damping to 
our ardour. With one or two exceptions 
they had no games of their own, and as for 
pitching a ball or handling a rounder stick, 
they appeared to have not the slightest con- 
ception of it, In the playground they occupied 
themselves by walking in twos and threes, 
carrying on an eternal chatter at express 
speed. 

Quarrelling was by no means unusual 
among them, and very occasionally it ter- 
minated in a fight. This was conducted on 
principles entirely antagonistic to the English 

plan of fisticuffs. _I remember very well one 

bay seeing two rather small boys engaged in 
warfare. They had firm hold of each other 
by the hair, and were kicking at each other 
and yelling lustily all the time. Nothing 
serious came of it, but the French habit of 
kicking is a very ugly one, and seems to me 
to be wanting in that dignity and sense of 
honour which pervade our school life. 

I regret to say that this was not the only 
respect in which my French schoolfellows 
appeared to lack a proper sense of honour. 
On one occasion all the fellows in our dormi- 
tory were ordered punishment for a disturb- 
ance which had occurred one night, unless 
the really guilty ones confessed. The English 
boys who were implicated at once did so, 
feeling, no doubt, that it was not fair their 
companions should suffer for their delin- 
quencies. Not a single French boy came 
torward, however, although a large number 
of them had taken an active part in the 
disturbance. 

Then, too, lying was not regarded there as 
the offence we consider it, and if a French 
boy were put to his election either to tell an 
untruth or be punished, there is little doubt 
in my mind as to which he would do. 

What was even worse was the fact, which 
came repeatedly within my own knowledge, 
that impurity of life and conversation pre- 
vailed, and among many of the elder boys 
was carried to a length hardly to be believed. 

I cannot help attributing this absence of 
the best morality to the want of any real 
religious training in the place. No doubt 
there was a chapel attached to the school, at 
whic’ the boys heard mass for half an hour 
every Sunday, and made confession at stated 
periods. These services were, I gathered, 
scoffed at rather than appreciated, being, if 


report were true, of a purely formal character, 
and therefore unlikely to commend then. 
selves to the hearts or consciences of the lai: 
who attended them. In addition to this va. 
the fact that not one of the professors o 
masters took the slightest pains to incult 
goodness or virtue, other than by the punisi. 
ment of outward misbehaviour, a very nea. 
tive method of moral culture. The master, 
who lived with the boys, and might ba. 
been supposed to have taken some actire 
interest in their welfare, appeared to & 
nothing of the kind. They made not te 
slightest attempt to win the confidence « 
affection of the Jads in their charge, al 
between masters and boys there was ot@ 
particle of sympathy. 

In the studies we were supplied with ma, 
rendered necessary because, on entering 
from the playground, it was customary 
walk over forms and desks in dirty boot 
the effort to reach one’s place by the 


cut. 

The daily ablutions of the French 
were of the most slender type, and, 
in the summer, when we all went to 


were taken for a promenade in or about 
town, two and two, and occasionally 
in the country were permitted to regale 
selves with such light refreshments as 
and-butter—a great luxury —and s 
syrups or beer. 

On Sundays we were allowed to 
ourselves, and our leave extended from 
till eight'in summer, and in winter till 
For boys who had friends in the town this 
verynice. The majority, however, had 
and for these the hours. of leave were 
long, especially in the winter, whea 
country and river were become devei 
attractions. The result was that we! 
away our time and our week’s pocket 
—a very modest dole—at the cafés, 
tioners, or tobacconists, and were a8 & 
heartily glad to get back into quarters. 

The subject of punishments should 
interest to every schoolboy. At the F 
school of which I am speaking there 
corporal punishment—perhaps it would 
been better had it existed, for 6 
thrashing is an unfailing remedy in. 
cases, where others, less keenly felt, fail 

The prevailing correction was con! 
of three degrees of severity First 
“retenue,” meaning confinenient in the 
during play hours, and the writing 
given number of lines. ‘* Grande ret 
was the next in point of severity, and 
confinement during a half-holiday, with 
“Cachot” meant solitary continement " 
room apart from the main school build: 
for one or more days, accorcing  ° 
heinousness of the offence. I do not ths 
this punishment was inflicted while | ¥4 
the scheol, but rumours concerning it“ 
nature very terrifying to the imaginat'? 
the ordinary sociable schoolboy were ml. 
was said that the prisoner sfept in hi 
and was placed upon limited diet. "* 
the real nature and extent of the poe 
ment were I have, however, no mes> 
knowing. 4 

I do net propose to describe her 
system of education pursued at this Fra 
school. Sittice it to say that the enrrieals 
was that laid down by the French (ete 
ment and appeared to be thoroughly s~° 
The principles w which the vane 
branches of knowledge were | bs 
clearly and logically pointed ont ins 13°" 
which in English Schools is frequently" 
spicuous by its absence. 

One of the features in the educate 
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7 
course which especially interested the English 


tnylish, inasmuch 


boys was the teaching of 


ench masters. It was a source of some 


it appeared to be carried on entirely by | 


little inward chuckling to note that the | 


result was just about as satisfactory as the 
teaching of French in English schools. The 
pronunciation of some of the English words, 
even by the masters, was often ludicrous to 
us whose native tongue it was. 

To sum up, the life was healthy, seldom a 
ease of sickness ; the food good, though Iam 
told that in other French schools it is not 


the ‘ Colléze Communal.” 


vs so; the education was very good 
e have seen, however, the same prai: 


cannot be bestowed upon the moral atmo- | 


sphere, which was tainted, and in many 
respects unsatisfactory. 

As I have already mentioned, the change 
toan English boy, accustomed to the great 
liberty and freedom from irksome discipline 
of an English school, was at least trying, and, 
for my own part, I can honestly say that I 
was heartily glad when the time arrived for 
me to make my adieus to the authorities of 
H.C. OL. 


MY AVIARY IN 1886. 


By Dr. W. 
Author of * Parrote in Captivity,” 


T. GREENE, M.A, F.Z.8., ETC, 
Birds I Have Kept," “The Aimateur's Aviary,” ete, ete. 


PART IV. 


ul bis Java sparrows bred freely with me last 
year, but this season, though they have 
made nests, they have not as yet laid any 
eggs, nor do they appear to show much sign 
of being about to du so. It is now quite im- 
possible to tell the young from the old ones, 
mt I have been obliged to take them away 
from the society of the parrakeets after hav- 
ing had two of their number killed, which is 
perhaps the reason they have not made 
their minds to do as they did last year. 
never saw much uglier young birds than 
those of the Java sparrow; they are perfectly 
naked for a long time, and their big heads 
and_ wide-gaping 
ticularly hideous. 

The cambassoos, or cambassous, are pretty 
little things, very inoffensive too ; and when 
the male is in full dress reminds me of a yen- 
tleman dressed in a court suit and waiting to 
be presented to her Majesty. His white 


beak and flesh-coloured legs contrast some- | 


what oddly with the metallic lustre of _ his 
blue-black coat, but he sings a nice little 
song, and has such a funny little way of 
scratching with his feet in the sand that one 


forgets his strange appearance in admiration | 
of his musical talents and his ingenuity in | 


discovering hidden grains of seed. He cer- 
tainly is a member of the Whydah family, 
although dissimilar in appearance, but his 
seratching habits, and his entire change of 
coat at the breeding season, prove his near 
relationship. 

The shaft-tailed whydahs are very nice 
quiet birds, and look remarkably well flitting 
about an aviary with their long tails drag- 
ging after them like the tail of a boy’s kite, 
or when hopping about on the ground with 
their train of plumes arched up to keep the 
ends of the feathers from getting frayed by 
rubbing against the ground. I do not like 
the pin-tail whydahs though ; they are spite- 
ful and quarrelsome, and persecute every 


bird that shows the least fear of them, and | 


especially their shaft-tailed relations. It is 
suid they weave their nests of grass steins 
like the true weavers, but I doubt it; at 
least mine, some of which I have had for 
years, have never made the least attempt in 
that direction. T have had whydahs, shaft- 
tailed, of which the longest tail feathers 


ineasured thirteen and a half inches, while“ 


the bird itself is less than a common sparrow. 
Before I go any further I wish to correct a 


mistake I made some time ago when writing | 


about the Egyptian turtle, which, according 
to Brehm, I think, is said to settle on the sur- 
face of the Nile when it wants to drink, I 
doubted the correctness of this assertion, and 


said so in my paper on that bird; but I find | 


it is I that am in error, and not the German 
author in question who has made a mistake, 
‘or my brother, who is resident in Cairo, assures 
me that he has repeatedly seen them doing 
it, and that not until he had shot one on the 


up | 


inouths render them par- | 


; water could he bring himself to believe that 


a dove was capable of settling down on the 
surface of the river and of. rising from it 


again when its thirst was slaked, and that 
apparently without the least effort. 


Vhat other birds have I got in this aviary? | 


T feel sure there are more, but I cannot think 
what they are. Ah, to be sure! I had for- 
gotten a curious kind of bird, something like 
a brown sparrow witha white breast. Ihave 
no notion of its name, and never saw one 
like it before. 
a clear loud note something like a thrush. 
It was received by a dealer along with a 
number of Java sparrows, and he sent it to 
me to know if I could tell what it was. I 
looked all through Gould's ‘‘ Birds of Asia,” 


but saw nothing like it there, and if any of | 


my readers are curious about it, it will sive 
me much pleasure to show it to them by ap- 
pointment. 

I think I have now pretty well exhausted 
my list for the present; and in closing this 
chapter I would say to those friends who, in- 
spired by my narrative, form the idea of estab- 
lishing an aviary of their own, that they must 
not expect to find it all plain sailing if they 
do so; for there are a number of contretemps 
and disappointments, and some little loss too, 
connected with bird-keeping ; but the plea- 
sure of the pursuit, I think, more than repays 
the aviarist for loss, misfortune, and dis- 
appointment of every kind. Of course, the 
intending aviarist must make up his mind at 
the outset to incur a little trouble, without 
which not many things can be accomplished 
in this world, and if he thinks he will be free 
from it in the matter of bird-keeping he had 
better abandon the notion at once. 

As I said before, however, the pleasure 


more than counterbalances the annoyance. ' 


Think what it is to have one’s birds in the 
finest possible condition, and enjoying them- 
selves too, instead of seeing them moped up 
in cages, however large, where their plumage 
becomes frayed and broken, and where, for 
want of other occupation, they too often 
amuse themselves by plucking out their own 
plumage or that of their companions. In the 
aviary, too, there is a much greater chance of 
their breeding successfully than in a cage; 
and, let me tell the reader, it is no small 
pleasure to watch the progress towards 
maturity of a nestful of little foreign birds. 

In the aviary, again, there is this advan- 
taye—that one feeding and cleaning does for 
the lot, whereas proper attention to a number 
of cages takes up a great deal of time, and if 
neylected the poor things suffer to an alarm- 
ing extent. On the other hand, birds in an 
aviary are seldom as tame as when kept in a 
cage, but this want of familiarity with their 
owner is more than compensated for by the 
improved condition and appearance of the 
birds themselves. 

And now, just a word of warning to be- 


The beak is black, and it has | 


ginners. Asa rule, do not enclose an 
bers of the family of the Psittacid; 
small birds ; if you do, sooner or later: 
will rue it; and do not mix up hardii’ 
and soft-billed birds together, for they 
partake of each other's food, and it will ux 
‘agree with them mutually. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 447.) 


Problem No. 167. 
By J. W. ABBorr. 


+6=1 pest 
Q)moves, 


1 


White to play, and mate in three 


Apnott’s PROBLEMS. 


The above problem is taken from the ™ 
to which we referred in our last che- 
‘lumn, The book ix now lying before «. © 
we are enabled to say that an examinatt 
; the contents has made a favourable ity” 

sion upon our judgment. Problems Ne. 
9, and 12 are very fair specimens of two? 
strategy, and the construction of each is 
and elegant. The most skilfully bap 
among the three-movers are Nos. !6, 
, 47, 53, 65, 71, 76, 80, and 84. The ; 
movers are still better, for the moveme2!: 
| Nos, 86, 89, 90, 95, 103, and 116 are dels 
| ful. There are only four five-mover: 
! these the three last show considerable tat 
' which makes us regret that there are 20 t 
i longer mate problems in the collection. 2 
‘of the problems, such as Nos. 8, I? 
24, 26, 20, 30, 36, 65, 72, $2, and on 
tinctly of an elementary character, but i 
,aconstructive point of view they are at 
cally handled, and will be found seu 
deserving of examination by those vin 
endeavouring to overcome the initi 
culties in the art of problem composi 
conclusion we have no hesitation ! iF 
that it is the cheapest book ever issue! ® 
the chess press, 121 problems for one = 
The volume is handy and compact, a ‘ 
diagrams and printing are clear 1 
It can be obtained through J. W 
Tavistock Street, Covent G:arden. oll 
Problems Nos. 65 and 90 are the ! 


ing :— 


Problem No. 168. ‘j 
White, K—Q Kt 6; Q-K kt 6:8 
P_K2 Black, KK 4: Pat ™ 
to play, and mate in three moves. 
Problem No. 169. 


White, KK Kt 3; Q-QR 4: 


BK 3; P-Q2, K Kt'4. Bleck. k 
Q—-QRk PRK Kt 2; Be-Q ae 
Q8: Kt—Q B2; Ps—Q Kt 2, Khti 


White to play, and mate in four move 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRESHMAN'S LIFE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


By A Lonpon BARRISTER. 


PART IV. 


The Old Court and Fountain, Trinity. 


‘oW can I recall one by one the events of | 
that momentous day. Events were 
packed into it which were full of the most 
refreshing novelty, but which came so thickly 
one after the other, tumbling over one 
another’s heels, so to speak, that, looking 
through the long vista of years, I have only 
adim and undetined recollection of them, so 
T mast try and pick them out as best I can. 
Two of them at least I remember which 
seemed at the time most awful occurrences, 
judging from their effect on my nervex. ‘They 
were the visit of my first caller, and my own 
visit to my tutor. 

Knocks at the door had been so frequent 
during my first few hours’ residence that I 
had begun to summon up sufficient courage 
to restrain my very natural desire to rush to 
the door and open it, and to say, ‘Come in” 
ina slow and deliberate fashion, just to let 
the person outside know that I was not only 
“at home,” but also “ quite at home.” Well, 
just as I was pouring out my second cup of 
tea, there came rather a loud knock at the 
“oak.” I thought it would be more dignitied 
to finish pouring out the tea, so I paused 
before saying the words ‘Come in,” but to 
my great and endless discomfort and annoy- ! 
ance, the door actually opened and there 
walked in a pleasant-looking man, as near as | 
I could judge I should say about two years ' 
my senior. \He must have seen the look of | 
blank astonishment on my face, and my ; 
futile endeavours to frame some question as | 
towhat his wants might be at that early hour | 
of the morning, for he said, quite kindly, | 
‘Morning ; glad to see you up. My name’s | 
Richardson ; keep just above you.” I think 
I said 1 was glad to see him. He then took 
the arm-chair and drew it up quite easily 
to the fire, and sat down most affably. 

** Don’t mind smoke, Isuppose?” Imumbled 
“No,” though I must say I thought it rather 
cool of the ood gentleman to make himself 
so much at home chez moi! I had, how- 
ever, sufficient knowledge of ’Varsity lan- 
guage to understand that ‘to keep” meant 
** to live,” and I very quickly recognised the 
necessity of getting on good terms with such 
a near neighbour; so I put the milk and 
sugar in my tea, and, my trepidation abating, 
I drew up my chair to the fire and offered 


; Should be. But I must 


him a cup. In a very few minutes my 


equanimity was quite restored, and a con- 
yersation sprang up and went on merrily for 
nearly an Your Richardson turned out to 

as pleasant a man as he looked. 


and so he had kindly taken the earliest 
opportunity of dropping in to see me. I some 
days afterwards returned his call, and, as is 
the manner among young men at College, we 
soon became firm friends. The rest of his 
story is soon told. He came down to see us 
during the Christmas Vacation, and again the 


following Easter; and then he fell in love ; 


with one of my sisters, the pretty one; and 
then in course of time he took 
became a curate, and set the wedding 
ringing one Christmas morning six or seven 
years afterwards. He is now a country vicar 
with four happy children growing up around 
him, who, next to father and mother, love 
their uncle best of all the world. They are 
dear children, and their father is the best 
of all good fellows, as all country parsons 
College days again. After we had had a long 
and 
useful hints, one of which was to go and see 


my tutor as soon as possible; and having | 


asked me to breakfast with him next morn- 
ing, he took himself upstairs again. 

Before going before that awful personage 
I went out, as Richardson had suggested, 
and purchased my cap and gown. Was I 
proud of myself as I stood before the glass 
in Smith and Rodger’s, arrayed in a dark- 
blue stuff gown, with the square ‘mortar. 
board” on my head? Yex, I was proud, 
and could not keep down a smile, although 
I knew that the assistants were looking at 
me and seemed somewhat amused at my 
postures. However, cap and gown were 
purchased, as well as a surplice for chapel ; 
also I paid for these necessary articles with 
much Fimity, and then took myself off to 
College again. In one of the courts I found 
my friendly porter, who had received my 
little ‘‘douceur” two nights before; of him 
I sought directions as to finding Mr. P’s 
rooms. With much nervousness and palpita- 
tion of the heart I mounted the staircase and 
knocked. A gyp opened the door, and showed 
me into a room where some twenty other 


get back to the old | 


leasant chat he gave me one or two | 


It ap- ; 
peared that he knew an old chum of mine at | 
| School who had told him I was coming up, : 


‘is degree, : 
Hs | 


‘court, and the organ swellin; 


freshmen, as or more shy than myselt, were 
congregated. They were mostly chatting in 
whispers, overawed, I suppose, by the solem- 
nity of the occasion. Suddenly a voice said, 
‘Hallo, Johnnie, is that you? My dear fellow, 
when did you come up? so glad to see you, 
old chap! Well, this is jolly.” To my great 
joy one of the little knots of whisperers was 
composed of dear old school cronies of mine. 
This was too delightful, and the monotony of 
waiting till our turns came to pe upstairs 
was relieved by loving converse of old days. 

One by one the gyp called us out, and the 
ordeal proved in the realisation (like so many 
other things in this life) not half so terrible 
as in the anticipation. Mr. P. was a genial 
little man, with gold rims to his spectacles, 
through which one saw a pair of merry 
twinkling eyes. The cordiality of his greet- 
ing was as unexpected as it was charming. 
He put one at one’s ease immediately, and, 
though he was up to his eyes in work, in the 
few minutes he gave to each man every one 
of us felt that we had found both a gentleman 
anda friend. The whole College was simply 
devoted to him, for he combined rigid disci- 
pline (whjch, my dear young readers, is a 
thing every and true Enylish boy ad- 
mires in a-man set ever him, and only stupid 
fools object to) with a courtly dignity and 
the kindliest friendship. I cannot help com- 
ing once more down. to the present time to 
recall the scene in the great quadrangle 
when, not many months since, he was laid to 
rest in the College chapel. The snow was on 
the ground, the air filled with the sounds of 
bells tolling from many towers, the long 
black procession winding slowly through the 
in divinest 
harmonies as the chanting choir reached the 
chapel door. 

Back again once more from the present to 
the past, and let me tell you first of Chapel, 
and then of Hall. 


Outside, Trinity Chapel is as ugly a build- 
‘ing as you can well imagine. think if 


Trinity men feel any jealousy at all—which 
is hardly to he expected of men who belong 
to the dest and most magnificent. col- 
leviate institution in the world—it is of the 
King’s men, who have such a glorious chapel, 
much resembling, but to my thinking finer 
than, St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. This, 
however, by the way. I am afraid, too, 


| I cannot say very much concerning the 


beauty of the interior of our own place of 
worship. It is simply a long, narrow build- 
ing, divided at about a third of its length 
into chapel and ante-chapel (once upon a 
time the Wrinity men were elso divided into 
chapel and anti-chapel parties, but this was 
before my day) by a heavy screen, on which 
a very fine and powerful organ stands. At 
the east end, instead of the usual handsome 
window, is a massive and rather ugly balda- 
chino, and all down the sides the seats are 
arranged in rows of six. Four of these rows 
are on the floor, and are for undergraduates ; 
the fifth is slightly raised, and is kept for 
bachelors (men who have taken their first 
degree) and scholars; and the sixth, raised 
higher still, for tutors, masters of arts, and 
strangers. The windows in the chapel are 
very fine modern ones, and the whole of the 
walls and panelled ceiling are covered with 
very elaborate and beautiful illuminations ; 
those on the ceiling being an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the ‘ore Deum,” and those on 
the walls of the “‘ Benedicité.” The walls of 
the ante-chapel are bare, but it has some fine 
statues, notably one of Sir Isaac Newton 
(perhaps the most distinguished among many 
distinguished Trinity men), which stande at 
the west end. It is “ue of the finest pieces of 
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Queen’s Rooms, Master's Lodge, Trinity. 


geulptare Ihave ever seen. The majesty of | none, I think, that so admirably fulfils its | is a daily morning service at half-past sevee, 
the figure, the intensity: of its upward gaze, | purpose of pointing to the footprints in the | and an evening service at six. Under- 
&rrest you at once, and whenever you pass by | sands of time and reminding us, as Henry | graduates are expected to ‘‘ keep” so maby 


The Hall and Neville’s Court, Trinity. 


ft, Hardly an hour passes without its many 
admirers, There is much virtue in the erec- 


tion of statues to the great dead, but there is 


Longfellow has sung in his ‘“ Psalm of Life,” 
that we also, like those who have gone 
before, can make our lives sublime. There 


“chapels ” during the week—I think it iss 
for freshmen and four for the rest of the‘! 
lege, besides one on Sunday. If you do 2% 
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eep the required number the Dean sends for 
ou and cautions you for a first offence, a 
eavier penalty of being ‘‘ gated at ten ” (that 
, compelled to be in College before the gates 
*e closed at ten o’clock) being imposed for 
ibsequent offences, If the offence is con- 


A BOAT-RACE 


tinued, and the Dean thinks you are incorri- 
gible, he may take the extreme course of 
gating you at eight, which is in reality a very 
stiff punishment. On the whole, however, 
chapels were very fairly attended in my time, 
especially on ‘“‘surplice nights ””—that is, on 


By Henry Frit, . 


saints’ days, vigils, Saturday evenings, and 

Sundays. Sunday evening chapel is a most 

impressive sight, the whole place is simply 

thronged_ with white-surpliced men. the 

music, which is of course a great attraction, 

is always well chosen and beautifully sung. 
(To be continued.) 


AT SANDILANDS. 


Author of “A Breaking-up Supper at Sandilands,” ‘On the Wings of the Wind,” ete., ete, 


zr’s,” exclaimed Armstrong. 

“Yes, let’s,” assented “Crow,” the 
infortunate one, who was always in 
ome scrape or other. 

“Now, whoasked your opinion, Caw?” 
vas the polite rejoinder. “You wait 
intil you are invited. I say let’s chal- 
en, ¢ Dunkle ’3 1” 

“Hurrah !” was the immediate reply 
o this spirited decision. All present 
inited in a cheer except “Crow,” whose 
lame was Brittain. 

“Cheer up, Crow,” cried his companions. 
‘Give us a caw, caw, at any rate.” 

A laugh greeted this sally, and Brit- 
tain’s reply, “I can’t laugh without 
cause,” made matters worse. Then he 
subsided. 

“We will send the challenge this very 
evening. Fox shall write it, 
the plainest hand, and Southwold shall 
dictate it,” suggested Armstrong, who 
was fenerally known as the “ elephant.” 


ll serene,” assented Fox. “Give me H 


he writes | 


CHAPTER I.—THE CHALLENGE, 


pen and ink and paper, and we'll soon | 
polish off old Dunkley’s lot.” 

The necessary ‘implements were at: 
length procured. At length is the proper , 
term, for half the steel pens had but one , 
available nib, and the quills were gene- | 
rally split owing to a propensity on the , 
| part of each boy to seize every other ; 
; boy’s pen and dash it nib downwards 
‘against the desk. The result, while uni- 
form, was at times unfortunate. I 

But “Crow” had a private quill, which 
he kindly lent for the occasion, and then 
Fox seated himself before the sheet of 
paper with a small bottle of a curious 
mixture of soot and water, which was 
the substitute supplied to us for ink. A 
thick sediment caused many blots and 
!“blobs” of black mud on the challenge, 
‘ which thus commenced : 


“To the Secretary of Dunkley’s Rowing 
Club, The Vineyard. ) 
“Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned mem- 


| 
4 


bers of the Sandilands Boat Club, have much 
pleasure in challenging your fellows to a four- 
oared race in in-rigged skiffs ; and will have 
greater pleasure in beating you on any day 
atter Easter you like to name ; and—” 


Southwold paused, and Fox said. 

“Tsn’t that rather cheeky ?” 

“Not a bit. It’s quite true too. Go 
on, Fox.” : ; 

“Tm ready—” 


«And we will pull you in pairs, single 
sculls, or fours, at the regatta if you like 
to try. We’re not afraid of a set of Dunk- 
ley’s duffers any day. 
“Yours respectfully, 

“* ARTHUR ARMSTRONG. 

“GEORGE Fox. 

“JAMES SOUTHWOLD.” 


“T think,” said Southwold, as he put 
the blotting-paper over his name, “ that 
it is as well to put ‘respectfully’ just to 
show that we nvean to be polite.” 


we said. But Crow 
note too impudent, and 


“Corts 
thought. the 
prophesied a row next half-holiday. par- 
ticularly if Dunkley’s bathed when we 


ainly,” 


did. This forecast was derided, and the 
challenge was enclosed in a superior en- 
velope, addressed to the secretary ; and 
when Fox had finished his task he de- 
liberately smashed poor Crow’s private 
quill pen, which the said bird cherished 
with much cherishment. 

“You're a beast, Fox,” remarked the 


injured one ; “I'll never lend yow a quill ; 


again, see if I do!” 

“Let us go and post the letter,” was 
the only reply. “Crow, you can run; no 
one will see you. 
you'll be back in five minutes.” 

4 Suppose Fifer catches me?” remon- 
strated Crow. 


i Well, suppose he does ! But he won't. | 


Re off. 

“T don’t sce why I should go on your 
errands, Fox. You wrote the challenge 
st it yourself.” 

“Very well, Master Crow ; you are 
getting obstinate, are you! All hands 
up for punishment !” he cried. 

“Wait a moment,” cried the unhappy 
one. “I'll risk it. Give me the letter. 
Js it stamped 4 

This trifling omission was quickly rec- 
tified, and, snatching his cap from its 
necustomed peg, away went Crow over 
the playground and out of bounds to post 
the challenge to Dunkley’s. 

The letter-box was at no great dis- 
tance, and of course any one but Brittain 
might have wandered all over the dis- 
trict, and no doubt gone as far as the 
head post-office in the town, with perfect 
impunity. But Crow’s star was an un- 
lucky one. No sooner had he posted the 
letter than he found himself face to face 
with Mr. Fifer, the usher, who was re- 
turning to Sandilands. 
now convinced, a soft young man, and 
one easily “gulled.” 

“Well, Brittain,” said he; “out of 
bounds again! What are you about ?” 

“Only porting a letter, sir. 
is, it’s a challenge, sir,” he continued, be- 
coming nervously confidential—“a chal- 
lenge.” 

Mr. Fifer was shocked. A challenge ! 
-\ duel was in contemplation ! 
occurrence had never happened in all his 
experience, and he was rather curious 
concerning it. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Brittain, that 
any of your schoolmates have sent a chal- 
lenge to any other lads? Now, come!” 

“Yes, sir. But if you please, Mr. Fifer, 
it’s a dead secret. If it came out—” 

“A dead secret! Yes, indeed. <A tra- 
gedy may ensue. It is wrong, and—and 
—dangerous,” added Mr. Fifer, coming 
down in his condemnation, “This shall 
he inquired into. Who are the cul- 
prits?” 

“TE you 


lease, sir, there’s Fox ; and 


Southwold dictated it, but--” 


“ 


Say no more, Brittain. T will report 
this. The senior boys engaged in a duel 
perhaps only a pretended fight, eh, 
Brittain? Is this challenge a joke, eh?” 

“No, sir,” replied Crow, who, as he 
afterwards told us, began to see some fun 
in this mistake of the pompous little 
Fifer; “it is a real, bond.side challenge 
to a fellow at Dunkley’s.” 

“When is this barbarous encounter to 
take place ?” 

“T don't know, sir. Soon after Easter, 
we hope.” 


Hop over the palings ; ; 


He was, I am, 


t 
t 


The fact | 


Such an | 


But duty was paramount. ' 
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“Hope! You are reckless, Brittain. 
Come with me ; I will probe this matter 
to the bottom.” 

The fellows all could see that Crow 
was in custody, and we shouted with 
laughter as the poor lad was haled up the ; 
steps and into the study, where our prin- 
cipal was sitting. 

“Come in,” he said. 

Mr. Fifer brought Crow in, and told the | 
tale. Our kindly preceptor looked grave. 

“Ts this seriously contemplated, Brit- 
tain?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, meekly ; but in 
his own mind preparing a petard where- 
with to hoist Mr. Fifer, who made him- 
self much too officious in our concerns. 

“Tndeed ! and pray what was the chal- 
lenge ?” 

“Seems like a fight, sir, a secret en- 
counter ; and you know you have ex- 
ressly forbidden any combats in cold 
Pood. It partakes of all the qualities of : 

a duel!” said Mr. Fifer. 

“What is the challenge, Brittain?” de- 
manded our principal, somewhat sternly, 
as he nodded at Mr. Fifer. | 

“To pull a race with Dunkley’s four, ; 
sir,” he replied, glancing at the usher. 
“We have challenged them to singles, 
pairs, or fours; and I went to post the 

etter. I am sorry I did.” 

“Yes, you disobeyed my orders. Write | 
out three hundred lines of the Third 
/Eneid on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Fiter, 
you need not be alarmed, but I am 
obliged to you for your care and atten- 
tion. You may go, Brittain. 

Crow bowed, smiled, and retired danc- 
ing a kind of breakdown as he proceeded 
along the paved hall wherein his steps 
echoed till the principal opened the 
study door, and gave him fifty lines 
more on the spot for “ill-timed levity. 
Crow was crushed again ! 

We were all assembled in great expec- 
tation in the schoolroom, anxious tor 
Crow’s narrative. 

“Did he cane you, Crow ?” asked one. 

“Or smack your head ?” said another. 

“What did Fifer say? Did you tell 
about the challenge?” 

“He’s got an imposition,” said Fox, 
calmly. 

“You are quite right,” said Crow. ‘Tt + 
7s an imposition, and a horrid shame too. | 
It’s all your fault, Fox. I’ve got three | 
hundred and tifty lines for Saturday !” 

“T'll do them,” replied Fox ; “and now ; 
tell us, Crow ; did you say anything ; 
about the letter?” 

“ Fifer thought you had challenged one ' 
of Dunkley’s fellows to a duel, or a fight. 
and I let him think so! He complained ; 
to the chief, and when I explained there 
was a laugh. He's got his guid pro crow 
this time.” 

“Well done, Crow. You have won the 
game, we'll do your lines. Pens and ink, 
please ?” 

Fox was as energetic as ever. He 
pressed four other boys into the service, 
and Crow himself contributed. The re- | 
sult was such a pleasing variety of styles 
of handwriting that not even our good- 
tempered Doctor could pass the imposi- 
tion as Brittain’s. 

“Your hand varies a good deal,” he 
said, as he glanced down the_pages ; 
“you write very differently at ditferent 
times.” 

“They were different pens, sir,” replied 
the unlucky one, meekly. 

“Tam afraid I cannot accept this asa 
punishment performed,” said the Doctor, 


:hames, until that youth 


! to know what is !” exclaimed Armst 


tearing up the paper. “ Repeat fifty | 
ot * Paradise Lost’ after dinner on Mer- 
day and on Tuesday—twenty-tive line 
exch time—and tell your compatiss 
next time they wish to help you t 
manage better !” 
Upon this Crow retired, crestfallr, 
and relieved his feelings by calling fa 
“ punched his 
head” with a Lempritre’s Dictionar, 
when peace was restored, and we eli: 
went to supper. 


CHAPTER U.—A DEFIANCE—THE STRTW it 
IN THE POOL, 


“DuNKLEY'S fellows” were not long i: 
replying to our politely-worded ch 
lenge. A note left by a boy in buti 
was delivered the very next Mow. 
and when it eventually reached the piai- 
ground Fox held it aloft. 

“The answer !” he exclaimed. “Her: 
Dunkley’s reply. Listen. Isn't it « 
stilts 7 


Club presents his compliments to M 
Fox, Ainstrong, and Southwold, of Sav 
Jands, and begs to inform them that she! 
they or any other wretched Sandilanites d- 
to venture to compete with the gentlemen ¢ 
the Dunkley Club on the river, the 16th 
May will suit Dunkley to lick Sandiland- » 
well as any other day. . 

«<The ‘secretary trusts that Sandilac> 
will see fit to agree to this arrangement, 3! 
not ‘cave in” as they did before on the 1 


‘ tence of bad weather and illness in the «i. 


Verb, sat. An answer is requested.’” 


“Well, if that isn’t cheek I shoul 


“An answer is requested, is it! Til 


=) swer them !” 


There was a determination about Ar 
strong when he said this that convi: 
us he would pen a masterly compo: 
in reply to this daringly offensive ans 
to our polite and friendly challenz* 


| There was nothing in our letter to ann‘ 


any one, and we had finished up 
“ yours respectfully,” which (as Fox st! 
should have quelled all unpleasantne* 
It was true that the term “Dunklers 
duffers” was a somewhat figurative ¢ 
pression, but all else was closely to t 
point, and as pleasant as possible: 

Armstrong replied next day, and # 
his letter was copied and preserved 45 } 
pattern of correspondence with am 
school, I will give it in full for thee 
couragement of the rising generat" 
and as a specimen of the art of alla; irs 
any ill-feeling between jealous candidi: 
for prizes. : 

The reply was as follows—verbatut: 


“ April oh 
“Sir,—The Committee of the Santilas” 


, Rowing Club despise Dankley's too much & 


be in any way annoyed by the impertitt 
reply you have forwarded by « boy in butt 
We shall have great pleasure in rowins 1" 
fellows on the 16th May, and have little! 
of the result of the competition with su‘ 
set of ‘tubbers.’ : A 
“The Committee also desire me toadtt! 
if any of your fellows interfere with our !** 
tice as you did, like cowards, last y 
will send our lower-form fellows tot! 
your crew, if we can’t spare the time to u> 
ourselves. 
** Believe me, Sir, 
“Yours obediently, A 
‘ARTHUR ARMSTBON- 


“That's what I call agreeable and « 
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ciliatory,” said Crow, when he heard it ; 
read amid much applause. H 

The letter of detiance was dispatched ; 
in due course, and Wednesday was our | 
bathing day. The practice was very | 
simple. Those who could swim, swam 
about, watched by two men with corks 
and lines in case of accident. These men 
were ina punt in mid-stream. The river 
was rather narrow, but very deep in 
places. Our plunging-water was twelve 
feet deep, and: then it shallowed over a ; 
gravelly bottom to four feet or less; so 
ny one diving from the bank across and 
down stream, would come to the shoal 
us naturally as the bubbles did. There 
was no danger at all. The young and 
unpractised swimmers were al ways 
thrown, or pushed, in bodily, and taught 
to swim for their lives. Boating .was , 
interdicted to any who could not swim’ 
forty yards, so nearly all the fellows 
could swim a little, and some of us could 
swim splendidly for our ages. 

We muste strongly that afternoon, | 
early in the year though it was. A 
plunge, a swim, and out again was all 
our doctor permitted us, and then only 
after due examination. But the day | 
was spring-like and warm. 

“There are Dunkley’s fellows,” said 
Fox to Jones, as we crossed the meadow. 
“T do believe they are swimming in our 
plunge !” 

“We'll have them out, then,” replied 
Jones. 


Armstrong, Cutler, Southwold, For. | The Dunkleyite watched his oppor- ; 


tescue, and some others of the big fel- 
lows immediately started off and reached 


the river-bank before our usher, Mr. | 


Fifer, could interfere. 

“Now then,” exclaimed Armstrong, 
“clear out of that pool ; it’s our bathing- 
place, you know that.” 

There were only four Dunkleyites, 
without a tutor, seniors all of them, and 
one replied, 


: ’ 
“You have no monopoly of the river, I 


suppose. We intend to bathe here when 
we please.” 

Down he went and swam beautifully 
His companions smiled. Armstrong 
whispered a few words to his three 
chums, and the four friends quietly 
undressed, while their rivals were still 
swimming, and leaped in. 

Armstrong was a powerful swimmer. 
He dived deep down, and when he came 
up he rose right underneath a tall 
Dunkleyite who was floating on his back 
defiantly. A roar of pain succeeded ; and 
Armstrong, seizing the intruder, ducked 
him deeply down and paddled away. 

The youth assailed came ashore puffing 
and blowing after his forced inimersion, 


| amid the laughter of all our fellows and 


the rage of the Dunkleyites. Crow was 
on the lower bank half undressed, when 
one of the “enemy” came up and, slap- 
ping Brittain in the face, asked him what 
he was laughing at. 

“ At your friend’s idiotic performance,” 
replied Crow, quietly, continuing to 
undress, although there was a dangerous 
gleam in his eyes. 

“Then in you go,” said his tall assail- 
' ant, “ breeches and all.” 

He seized the lad, but Brittain was as 
lithe as an eel; and slipping out of his 
foe’s grasp, darted up the gravelly bank, 
where he was safe. He, however, only 
remained long enough to undress, and 

| then went back to the shoal. 


tunity, trusting to catch Crow at a dis- 
| advantage. Our friend had by no means 
forgotten the slap in the face, and warily 
‘awaited his assailant. The latter, while 

Crow was paddling, came suddenly be- 

hind him and gave him a push into deep 

water; but Brittain was equal to the 

occasion, and, clutching his opponent’s 

arm, dragged him in with a desperate 
i grip, born of anger at his meanness. 
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“Bravo, Crow !” said Southwold, who 
was coming up. ‘Hold him.” 
| Crow was a splendid swimmer. Let- 
' ting go the Dunkleyite, he turned, and, 
leaping on his back, ducked him again 
_and again. In vain he struggled; he 
had no breath to fight long, and Brittain 
was above him. At last, with a sounding 
‘series of thwacks, Crow permitted his. 
‘adversary to struggle ashore, where he 
remained gasping. 

‘The other aggressors had sheered off 
by this time under the pressure of our 
larger contingent, and when we had 
thrown all their boots into the stream, 

| and they had donned some of our clothes, 
a skirmish commenced, which was quickly 
: stopped by the appearance of Mr. Dunk- 
ley's head-tutor, a man we all admired 
and liked, whose name was Altcarr. 
‘Then the Dunkleyites went off, and 
‘ molested us no more. 

Brittain was quite the hero of the 
day. His exploits made him famous and 
‘gained him the greatest respect. His 
ready good-nature and general submis- 
‘ sion to those he liked had given us the 
erroneous impression that Crow was too 
soft. But that afternoon quite unde- 
ceived us. We found in the lad a deter- 
mined champion against injustice whom 
we had not recognised sooner only be- 
cause differences seldom arose at Sandi- 
lands. So Crow elevated himself to a 
high pitch of popularity, and even Jones 
thought it as well to moderate the ran- 
cour of his tongue, when he afterwards 
disputed with the calm, good-natured,. 
plucky Brittain. 

As a great distinction Armstrong asked 
permission for Crow to sit up to supper 
with us seniors, and we regaled him right 
royally with sardines and dry ham. To 
Brittain’s credit be it said, he never 
flinched, and appeared as well as ever 
next morning. 

i (To be continued.) 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


Nas prominent a site as Relvoir stood 
Lincoln before the minster arose to 
crown the hill and make castle and city serve 


PART XV. 


battle was long and decisive. Pembroke 
stormed the town, the men of the Dauphin 


so strong that notwithstanding the spear was- 
, broken on his helmet and visage he stirred 


were completely routed, and we hear no more | not, insomuch that the spectators cried out. 


merely as pedestal. Britons and Romans | of England becoming a State of the Church | 
availed themselves of the stronghold on the | under French protection. The siege and the 

Ermine Street, and the growth of the fortifi- | battle took place during the six-and-twenty 

cations is cleary shown by the Norman outer | years’ reign of Bishop Hugh de Welles, who 

walls being built on anembankment over the ; is said to have been of the same family as 

Roman masonry. The erection of this castle | the Lord Welles who afterwards had’ the 

by William the Conqueror in 1086 is said to | strange passage of arms on London Bridge. 

have caused the demolition of two hundred ; Welles was sent on an embassy to Scotland 

and forty houses. In Stephen's time Matilda | by Richard 11., and while there talked very 

was besieged in it, but escaped. Shortly | largely over his cups as to what Englishmen 

afterwards her partisans retook it; and then could do. One night the dispute with his 

the king, coming’ again to its siege, was | Scottish friends ran high. Mis anecdotes 

attacked by Robert Earl of Gloucester, de- | were not received with the implicit belief he 

serted by the Earl of Richmond, and defeated | expected. Lord Weiles became angry. ‘Let 

and captured. In John’s time Lincoln proved ; Words have no place,” he said, ‘if ye know 

to the centre of the last struggle. To ' not the valiant deeds of Englishmen. Appoint 

relieve the castle he was hastening north- i mea day and a place where ye list, and ye 

wards, when he was caught by the tide in the ; Shall have experience.” 

Wash, and thence went on to Newark to die. “«Whereunto David Earl of Crawford as- 

Gilbert de Gaunt continued the siege ; the | senting, Lord Welles chose London Bridge as 

Earl of Pem}roke, regent during the minority | the place of meeting. There on St. George’s 

of Henry IIL, came to the rescue ; and Fouke : Day in the nineteenth year of Richard 11. | 
de Breant, our St. Albans friend, by a/ the fight took place. “Upon the day of 

daring manonvre joined the garrison with a | battle, both of them coming to the bridge on 

reinforcement. The besiegers, on June 4, | their barbed horses at the sound of trumpet | 
1217, were attacked on both sides, and as | encountered each other with square Srounlen i 
each side had brought up all ity forces, the | spears. In which adventure Earl David sate , 


that contrary to the law of arms he was 
bonnd to the saddle. Whereupon he dis- 
mounted and got up again, and ran a second 
course; but on the third he threw Lord 
Welles out of the saddle to the ground, and. 
dismounting again, embraced him that the 
people might understand he had no hatred 
towards him.” 

Lincoln became in time one of the castles 
of John of Gaunt, who did much to enlarge: 
and improve it. John was created Duke of 
Lancaster at the jubilee of Edward m1.— 
which jubilee took place, it may be as well to- 
remember, in the fiftieth year of the king's 
life and not the fiftieth of his reign. To his 
chief castle of Lancaster John seems to 
have done little. The large tower that there 
bears his name is said to have been really 
built by our busy friend Hubert de Burgh. 

North of Lancaster are the picturesque 
tuins of Fouldray, which castle was founded, 
Ly the Abbots of Furness to guard the coast 
near the abbey, and is worth mentioning on 
account of its curious wells, These are ef 
fresh water, and yet rise and fall with the 
tide, the water being apparently cleared of ita 
salts by filtering through the sandy soil. 
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identify him with the jovial poltroon is a! 
mystery. As well say Poins was Lord | 
Poyntz as Falstaff was Fastolf. 
The personages in historical plays need not | 
all of them be historical. And even the 
plots are not always identical, with those 
given by the chroniclers! And, talking of 
such things, there is one plot awaiting worthy 
treatment —the story of -Elithryth, better 
known under her Latinised name of Elfrida. 
She was the daughter of Ordgar, the great 
, Earl of Devonshire, or ‘‘ Alderman of the 
Defnsirtas,” to speak more pedantically. 
She was very beautiful, and had a wonder- 
fully strong brother, who used to pitch men 


But we cannot leave Lincolnshire without 
noting the massive ruins of Somerton, all 
that is left of the stronghold Duilt by 
Anthony Bee, the fizhting Bishop of Durham, 
which became in after years the prison of 
King John of France. A strange story is 
that of the French monarch: his hostages 
broke their parole and he returned to Eng- 
land to die. The honourable say that he 
came back as a man of honour to redeem his 
word; the cynical say he came back to 
organise that conspiracy of resistance whieh 
eventually made our French provinces too 
costly for us to hold. Away on the coast at 
Torksey is another shell worthy of remem- 


Caister. 


brance, for it was at Torksey, ‘on the shelv- | headlong over rivers and do other remarkable 
ing shore,” that Paulinus baptized the Lin- | things. King Edgar, hearing of her beauty, 
dissians. ; and having lost his first wife, Ethelfleda the 
When the barons had resolved to place ' Duck, whose son was Edward, sent off his 
England under the Dauphin, and just before friend Ethelwald to inquire and report as to 
the collapse of their scheme at Lincoln Fair | her fitness for queen. ‘Wthelwald ell in love 
in 1217, they invited into East Anglia a! with her, said-nothing about the king, re- 
number of Frenchmen as colonists ; or rather , turned with the news that she was but pass: 
the invitation formed part. of the agreement | ably good-looking, and obtained the king’s 
with the French king, The project ended in | consent to marry her. Matters went on all 
disaster. The fleet appeared ‘off the east‘ right for a year. Elfrida bore a son and 
coast, and a great storm arose, and between | King Edgar became godfather and held him 
Yarmouth and Dunwich forty thousand | at the font—though he did not see the mother. 
Frenchmen were drowned and washed ashore. ; Soon afterwards the king was told of the 
Seventy years afterwards Yarmouth was ' trick Ethelwald had played him, and went 
fortified and the castle built, but it re- | off to look at Elfrida for himself. Ethel- 
mained unmolested, and the ten gates and | wald asked her to make herself as unpre- 
sixteen towers have no-history that need | possessing as possible, and she did the very 
detain us. Close by is Caister, built of brick, | reverse. “ The king was angry, and sent 
on the site of a Roman temple, by Sir John ; Ethelwald away to the Northumbrians ; but 
Fastolf in 1449, and which m Edward _tv.'s | in Wherwell Wood there was a hunting 
reign under the Pastons stood two sieges, | party, and there Ethelwald and his son were 
one by the Duke of Norfolk, one by Lord ' slain. Edgar married Elfrida, and all seemed 
Seales. Fastolf, from whom Falstaff’ is | to be well. : 
said to come, was a man of avery different | This is the prologue—it may be nearly all 
kind from Shakespeare's corpulent knight. | fiction ; but notice how well it works in with 
He was born at Caister in 1377, a w | what follows.’ Elfrida’s first son by Edgar 
descendant of the old sea-kings who settled | was Edmund, who died in infancy; her 
here in the days before the conversion, He‘ second, for whom she plotted and even 
was a distinguished soldier inthe French wars, | stopped not at murder, was Ethelred the 
and was made on different battle-fields knight- | Unready! When Edgar died Edward was 
banneret, baron of France, knight of-the gar- | chosen king ; and Elfrida at once resolved to 
ter, marshal of the regent’s household, and i remove him. After long waiting the chance 
king’s lieutenant in Normandy. No warrior | came. One March day the king came from 
of his time had a more brilliant career. | Wareham hunting in the forest of Purbeck. 
Why men should have taken the trouble to| He rode to Corfe Castle, where Elfrida and 


j always have been a strong 


her son were then living. Te would not 
alight, but inquired after his stepmother and 
his hali-brother. The queen came to the 
wateway. ‘Bring wine!” she said ; and as 
the kiny finished drinking, she kissed him, 
and, as she kissed, a servant, at a sign from 
her, stabbed him in the back. He shrieked, 
and the horse started down the hill, but in 
the market-place the reins fell from his 
dying hands and he was thrown, and dragged 
by his stirrup over the bridge across the 
stream. Where the body was found a stream 
gushed forth, now known as St. Edward’s 
Fountain. The body was taken into a cot- 
tage close by, where the church now is, and 
suddenly at midnight there was a mysterious 
light, and the blind old cottager’s eyes were 
opened. The queen ordered the corpse to be 
thrown into a well, and went away to Bere. 
But her conscience would not let her rest. 
Then she ordered the body to be buried at 
Warehain in unconsecrated ground. But 
here again miracles were wrought. Then she 
had the body removed to Shaftesbury ; and 
finally she became a nun at Wherwell, repent- 
ing mueh; and probably wondering much 
at the career of her son, who by his deeds so 
clearly proved his parentage ! 

The Corfe Castle of those days must have 
differed much from that whose ruins we see 
now, and ‘the very gateway ” is of course a 
myth. That gateway has long gone and its 
site has been built around. But Corfe must 

Place: Stephen 
attempted to take it in vain. Nephew Arthur 
was kept here by John, and so was his sister 
Alianore, ‘‘the beauty of Brittany ;” and 
here were twenty-two knights out of twenty- 
four starved to death by the same indefati- 
gable monarch, who here for a time kept the 
crown that he lost on the sands of Lynn. 
Here was imprisoned Edward I1., and here, 
after his death at Berkeley, took place that 
curious performance in which a player king 
passed in a pageant along the battlements in 
order to convince the representatives of the 
king's party in the town below that the report 
as to the murder was false. 

During the Civil War Corfe had quite a 
history of its own. Lady Bankes held it for 
the king against all comers. Helped by her 
maids, she mounted guns and blazed away 
like a'veteran. Sir Walter Earle came from 
Poole to capture her ladyship. His efforts 
were in vain. Earle certainly did not stand 
upon trifles ; he availed himself of everything 
within his reach tosettle the siege. He made 
the church his headquarters, cut up the sur- 
plices for shirts, turned the organ into a 
magazine, and used the pipes for powder, 
while he melted down the church roof for 
shot. Then he made “‘ boares ” and ‘‘ sowes” 
with the usual result, for Lady Bankes pep- 
pered the legs of those interesting aninsl 
with musket bullets, and they had to col- 
lapse. Sir Walter Earle could do nothing ; 
and then came the Earl of Warwick, vhs 
sent a hundred and eighty marines with scal- 
ing ladders, with a promise of twenty pounds 
for every man that reached the top of the 
wall. Noone claimed the reward. He tried 
his men sober; then he tried them drank. 
And so the game went on. At last it came 
to a final assault, in which Lady Bankes and 
her daughters and women and five soldiers 
were left to guard the upper ward. The end 
was inevitable, but the besiegers won only 
by a stratagem, in which a body of men who 
had been welcomed to the castle as friends, 
turned against the woman who had sheltered 
them. 

And here we must close our notes on the 
Castles of England. Many more castles there 
are, many of them better known than thove 
we have mentioned. But in these papers, as 
in those that preceded them, we have kept as 
much as possible off the beaten road, and in 
a rambling, gossiping way, with no thought 
of grouping or geographical or architectural 
or historical sequence, given the stories as 
they occurred to us., , 

‘Some very strange legends we have left 


1, Corfe. 

2. Ludlow. 
3. Kingsgate. 
4. Newark. 
5. Walmer. 


6. Lyme. 
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untold. There is that of St. Briavels, for in- 
stance, where the tow 
toll in the way that the Coventry men were 


saved by the imaginary Lady Godiva. There 


is that of Bransil in Herefordshire, with its { 


ghost of Lord Beauchamp, who died in Italy 
and could not rest until the bones came back 
to his home; when the box of bones was 
buried at Bransil a black crow appeared and 
sat on a box, which turned out to be a chest 
of money left as a reward to him whose bring- 
ing of the bones laid the Beauchamp to rest ! 
And there is that of Devizes in Wiltshire, 
built by the great Bishop Roger of Sarum, and 
captured in 1140 by Robert Fitzherbert, who 
sealed the battlements with leather ladders 
and surprised the sleeping garrison. And 
there are others; but for the present we 
have had enough. We may just mention 
Hastings, built in 1068, and now sinking into 
the tea-garden stage. This is one of the 
-oldest of our Norman castles, and its interest ix 
entirely ancient. One of the youngest of 
castles is Walmer, and its history is entirely 
modern, ‘There in 1552 died England's 


sfolk were freed from | 


' greatest soldier, the Iron Duke of Welling- 
ton. It was his olticial residence as Warden 
of those Cinque Ports—‘* Romney, Hastings, | 
‘Sandwich, Hythe, and Dover ”’—which did so | 
much to keep our soil from invasion ; whose 
volunteer fleet preceded the Royal . 
and afterwards fought by its side, just as i 
the future a volunteer fleet will have to help 
when the invader makes a serious effort. A 
plainly furnished room was that in which the , 
duke died—a yard-wide camp bedstead with 
a horsehair mattress and a horsehair pillow 
covered with wash-leather, a chair or two, a 
writing-table, a few books, no curtains, the 
windows looking out on to the sea, and a 
door Jeading out on to the ramparts. Amid 
such unpretending surroundings he cently 
sighed Inis life away, an oll, old inan who 
lived for a generation after his work was 
done and died grieved and respected by all. 
We ha? spoken of many in these papers 
who ser their country well, but none did 
nore fa. tully than he. And we can fitly 
end our Castle series with Longfellow’s lines 


on the noblest of castle-keepers :— 


“ Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 

Their cannon through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defiance. 
The sea-coast opposite, 

And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 
On every citadel ; 

Each answering each, with morning salutations, 
That all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort's cmbracure 
Awaken with its call ! 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
‘Lhe long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field Marshal 
Be seen upon his post ! 

For in the night unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 
‘The rampart wall has scaled.” 


(THE END.) 


SCHOOL CRICKET IN 1886 AND 1887. 


, then went in to hit freely, and won the match 


by six wickets. The seore between the 
schools thus stands 26 to Eton and 25 to 
Harrow, and Harrow’s endeavour on the 8th of 
July will be to make a tie again. 1 

Eton also won the Winchester match, Win- 
chester’s first innings produced 233, Eton’s 
219, out of which the Hon. H. Coventry made 
119; Winchester’s second innings produced 
only 59, so that a victory by eight wickets 
was not surprisin There can be no doubt 
that the better side won in each case, and 
yet Eton’s record for 1886 was six losses out 
of nine matehes, the third win being against 
the Ramblers on the Thursday before the 
Winchester match, 

Harrow's record was only two wins out of 
ten matches, these being against the Town 
and the Harlequins. The team was admit. ; 


»  tedly under the average, and much seemed | 
/ | to be made of its weakness by its manaje 


, ment. It is easy to criticise when the cir- 
cumstances of the case are not all known, but : 
it ought certainly to be said that the Lord's 

match looked as though it was given aw 
| There was no long leg in the field, and 
the bowlers all through the first innings - 


Lar year's school cricket was remarkable 
for the very moderate quality of the 


‘eams playing in public matches, and the 
‘excellence of the clevens at schools generally 
ranking as second-class. The days have 
gone by when a notice of public school cricket 
could be confined to the doings of Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby, and their 
immediate rivals ; indeed the number of great 
schools has so increased, and the game has 
become so popular, that the ring has to be 
widened every year. What is a first-class 
county? people are asking ; and the question 
is under consideration, What, in a cricket 
sense, is a first-class school ? will be the next 
question, and it will be no easier to answer. 

The match of the year in which fashionable 


people take most interest and to which most, 


xpace is devoted by the journals is of course 
Eton and Harrow. In 1885 the match was 
worthy of its fame ; in 1SS6 it was a one-sided 
allair, in which victory. fell to the team that 
had lost five of their trial matches, 
was nothing in it provocative of interest. 
Harrow’s three first men made 92 and the 
rest kept to single figures, so that all were out 
for 133. Eton then put together 202, ©. P. 
Foley, first in and Jast out, making 114 of 
them. Harrow’s second innings produced 
220, E. Crawley and J. S. Fair being again 
top scorers this time with 69 and 61. Eton 


There | 


| pitched persistently to leg, so that the runs 
were got in dozens from the undefended quar- | 
ter. | 
One of the strongest teams of the year was | 
Out | 
| 


; put into the field by Brighton College. 
\ of twelve matches eight were won, Lancing 


| was beaten twice, once by 156 runs, and once 

{ by an innings and 111 runs; and Dulwich 

and Tunbridye were cach beaten on the first 
innings, the first by 32 wns, the second by 35 | 
;Tuns. The averages of the team were headed | 

| by G. L. Wilson with 59, 13 innings for 656 
‘runs. Second to him came G. H. Cotterill, , 
; the captain, with 596 runs for 13 innings, or 
ran average of 54. Wilson made four scores 
over the hundred during the year, the chief 
, being 113 not out against Burgess Hill, 129 
against Kensington Park, and 131 against 
Crystal Palace. Cotterill also made four 
centuries, one of them, also 129, against 
» Kensington Park, and another, 113, against 
Crystal Palace. For a school team the bow]- 
, ing was of unusual excellence; S. M. J. | 

; Woods, whose batting average was 34, hada 
Lowling average of 7 over 78 wickets; next | 
to him came two tens, and even Wilson and | 

Cotterill, who did so well in the batting, 
averaged 13 and 14 with the ball, the latter , 

being the highest average in the cleven. 

Charterhouse won five matches out of 
twelve and lost four, The Westminster 
match was won, the Wellington match was ! 
lost, the latter being a collapse, Wellington in | 
i 


| 
1 


! being a not out 102. 


“the first innings making 206 while Charter- 


house could not do better than 88. Charter- 
house, however, beat an M.C.C. team and 
Surrey Club and Ground, so that the season 
was not one to be ashamed of. The Carthu- 
sians have evidently good material, and if a 
little of the superfluous eneryzy devoted to 
football were transferred to cricket would 
produce a singularly strong and level eleven. 

How much a school can improve when 
cricket is taken seriously in hand is shown 
by the doi of the City of London School 
in 1886, In the past the cricket of the great 
city school was unworthy of it, but now out 
of seventeen matches nine are won and we 
yet nine of the team with a double tigure 
batting average, and five with a single figure 
bowling average. 

The feature of the Cheltenham season was 
the disastrous performance ayainst Clifton, 
when Clifton gained a ten wicket victory. 
Seven wins were recorded out of thirteen 
fixtures, the most satisfactory being the 
triumph over Marlborough. So much atten- 
tion seems to have been given to batting 
that it was not thought worth while to pub- 
lish the results of the bowling. The batting 
returns were not, however, particularly bril- 
liant, the best being Champain'’s 25, which 
owed so much to his 108 not out against the 
Old Malvernians when Cheltenham won by 
183 runs and seven wickets, quite a run away 
mateh in fact. 

Clifton had a captain, Head, whose batting 
average, 39, was more than double that of any 
of his men, and whose bowling average was 
also the best of his team. During the season 
four centuries were credited to him, his largest 
innings being his 150 against the Aldershot 
division, which he made when playing for 
Broadwater. The victories over Cheltenham 
and Sherborne—the latter by an innings and 
56 runs — showed that the teain was by no 
means a weak one, and as most of the old 


‘ choices are available, Clifton in 1887 will 


probably do well. 

Dulwich had along season, as usual, play- 
ing fifteen matches and winning eight of them. 
Bedford Grammar School suffered much at 
their hands, for Wyld, who claimed a capital 
average of 30, scored 124 not out against them, 
and C. O. Cooper made up for maty failures 
by a well hit 102. Epsom played ten matches 
and won hali of them. Hoffmeister, the cap 
tain, had an average of 33, one of his innings 
The bowling mi,ht be 
improved, the taker of most wickets in 188i 
seemingly depending for his success on the 
erratic and unexpected. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. [See p. 479. 
(Drawn Jor the * Boy's Own Paper” by F, W. Burton.» 
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SLEDGING ACROSS SIBERIA. 


A young journalist, Mr. Lionel F. Gowing, 
, it seems, adventurously sledging his way 
ross the’ Siberian wastes from the far 
ern shores of China to Europe, and 
rived at Tomsk, on February 10th, in com- 
ny with one companion, travelling with 
m from Shanghai. The young English- 
an had, up to that time, traversed about 
ree thousand miles of country from Vladi- 
stock, and had then been fifty days on the 
aurney. From Tomsk they were to travel on 
Kolivad, Kainck, Omsk, Tinkala Ishim, 
loutorovsk, to Tiumen. From Tiumen 
y 


Ekaterinburg and Perm. From Perm to 
jni Novgorod they travel again by sledge, 
i then By train to Moscow, and on to St. 
tersburg, Warsaw, Berlin, Copenhagen, 
. The whole sledge journey covers about 
> thousand miles, and they will have 
nged horses at over three hundred stations, 
the course of the sledge run of one thou- 
d five hundred miles on the frozen surface 
the River Amoor, between Khabarovska 
| Blagoveschensk, the travellers encoun- 
-d a heavy snowstorm, which lasted thirty- 
hours, and they had to stay some time 
Blagoveschensk for the repair of the 


HARD-WorkKING Docs. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


he Government decided last year to remit 
tax on d employed on the south coast 
Jevon. ‘These animals perform the novel 
k of going out to sea and catching hold of 
pe thrown from the fishermen’s boats. 
. bring it ashore, and the people who are 
ing there are able to haul in the boat 
uh the surf. The rocky coast prevents 
rmen from pulling the boats ashore with- 
the dogs, who have to be trained for the 
:¢, which is extremely risky. On the 
unceinent in the daily press of the deci- 
of the Government thus to remit the tax 
hese brave and usefal animals, we sent 


take the rail acroas the Ural Mountains | 


our artist specially down to South Devon to | 
make a sketch for us of the dogs at work, the 
result being the picture which forms the 
frontispiece to this month’s part. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


ARTIFICIAL VERSIFYING. 


HE Rev. C. W. Holditch writes from Herrington 
Vicarage, Peterborough, under date of February 
15th :—“In last week's number of the Boy's OWN | 
PAPER is given an account of a ‘ Mechanical Poet,’ a 
machine for turning out Latin'yerses. As a curiosity, 
which you may perhaps think worthy of notice in 
some future number, I enclose you a copy of a scheme 
| for ‘ Artificial Versifying,’ which I have had for many 
| (at least thirty, I think) years. I used to amuse my- 
| self with it as a boy, and I quite forget whence I 


| obtained it.” 


| HEXAMETER TABLE. 


“> read the above tables start with any letter in first 
nine columns of upper line of each table. Read slant. 
wise to left-hand down each line of table, continaing 
from extreme right hand of same line if the word is 
not finished, Thus, taking fourth letter in the tables, 
we have 


(HkX.) Horrida bella tuis protendunt verbera acerba: 
(PENT.) Improba proedicunt verba nefanda viris. 


Each table must be used In regular succession, butthe 
words may be combined at pleasure from the different, 
tables, and will still produce some kind of sense. 


Correspondence, 


YMION.—Read our articles on Conjuring in the 
eighth volume. They began in the first number of 
the November part, and ended in No. 394. 


BEL DEMONIO. — You are not tall enough for the 
Cavalry, You might join the Artillery or the Trans- 
port Corps as a driver. Better wait a little longer 
—or rather grow a little longer. Get “The Advan- 
tages of the Army” from the nearest post-office. 


Navricvs.—Go to the nearest Board of Trade Mera: 
fe Marine Office and ask for advice, If you are « 
Londoner try St. Katharine's Docks, opposite the 
Mint. 


W. H. F. JacKson.—Tea first appeared in England in 
1610, brought hither by the Dutch. It was then £10 
per pound. It is not so dear now. 


G. R.—The pike is Esox luctus, the perch is Perca 
Auciatitis, the tench is Pinca vulsaris, the carp is 
Cuprinus carpio, the gndgeon is Gobio fluviatilis, the 
dace is Leuciscus vulgaris, the roach is Leuciscus 

rutilus, the bream is Abramis brama, the minnow is 

Leuciscus phoxinus, and the chub is Leuciscus 

cephalus. 


DItiGENT. Take your minerals to the Museum of 
Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, and name them 
from the specimens there. 


F. WELsi.—Nos, 1 and 5 seem to be token 
a Maltese coin ; No. is an old Dutch coit 
Turkish, But the drawings are not 

y. There is a “Numismatic Journal. 

ill, of the “ Bazaar” office, Strand, publishes a 
handy book on coins geverally. 

D. YeLKcusB (Luton).—1,. Read our articles on Chess 
for Beginners.. 2. The coin is a token. 3. Clean 
coins with Brooke's Crystal Soap. It seems to work 
better than the dilate sulphuric acid and brickdust 
Tt is as well to remember that every time 
“clean ’ your coins you depreciate their value. 

AB. O. P. READER.—The best life of 
Faraday is by Professor Tyndall! 
You can order it through any 
bookseller. 


MrcHL 


Secre' 


c.— Write direct to the 
ry of the Admiralty, s.w. 


MicroscorE.—The mysterious ob- 
ject is alive box for insects. For 
Teflected light you should have a 
condenser, which may cost 
seven shillings and sixpence. 
Dr. Lankester’s “ Half-Hour with 
the Microscope.” 


AN ATTENTIVE READER.—There are 
ptains now. A lieuten- 
ant is promoted to be a commander 
and a commander is promoted to 
be acaptaia. It is a step higher 
with better pay. 


ENQUIRING SUBSCRIBER.—The arti- 
cles on making model Jaunch- 
engines were in the November 
part for 1884. 


NAVAL ENGINEFR.—Write to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Cannon Row, s.W., for the 
As soon as you pass you 

pointed to the sh In the 

“Qnarterly Navy List” you will 

find full particulars as to entrance 

examination. 


. C. IVEs.—You will Be asail-plan of the boats used 
‘at Victoria Park in Walton's “How to Build a Model 


Yacht," published by Griflith and Farrau, st. Paul's 


Churchyard. 


F. MADDREN.—The articles on mak- 
ing artificial wood out of paper, 
copper, and ammonia were in the 
January part for 1883. 


PARKER.—The best of the cheap 
books on angling is Martin's 
“Float. Fishing,” price two shil- 
lings, published by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co. 


Mac.—The article on making and 
inting magic-lantern slides was 
the July part for 1883, page 


Your coins are covered with 
igris, which can be cleaned 
off iva moment with crystal soap 
orsapolio, You should keep them 
separate in trays, It is impossible 
to identify them from the descrip- 
tion, The curator of the museum 
would tell you if you take them 
there. 


R. N. A. V.—St. Luke's Hospital is 
‘Old Street, City Road; and 
Queen Charlotte's Hospital’ is in 
Marylebone Road. 


MPBELL.—1. The only book to 
the information is Lloyd's 
Universal Registry,” and for that 
you should ask at the Guildhall, 
or some of the free libraries. There 
is a ‘Mercantile Navy List” that 
might be within your means, and 
that you had better see before 
purchasing. | 2.: Read Sylvanus 
Thompson's ‘' Electricity” to begin 
with., It is‘published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 


KR. HARVEY (Ontario).—The shots 
were fired by the balloonists, Hai 
it been’ otherwise the sentence 
would have been finished. 


E. JonEs.—“The Willoughby Captains” was in the | AN INQUIRER.—There are no midshipmes 3 
sixth volume. It ran from October to June. The 
parts containing it will cost you four shillings and 


sixpence, 


eh 
AN) 


Peninsular and Oriental Company's seth 
of the great st lines take 
you want to go to sea, go on a sailing ves. 


~~ 
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THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER: 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 
By Pav Biake, 
Author of “ School and the World,” “ The Two Chums,” ete., ete. 
f' Me. Partridge looked very irritated." CHAPTERS, 


See chapter iit. whistle gave a loud shriek, the breaks grated against the wheels, 
| the train palpably flew less swiftly along. 
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“Here we are again, worse luck !” 
ejaculated a big boy of fifteen, shaking 
himself free from his rug, and advancing 
to the window, which he lowered. 

“Oh, do shut that window,” cried a 
second boy ; “ we shall freeze to death.” 

“Ts this Torchester?” inquired a young- 
ster who had been dozing in a corner. 

“Yes, it is, young’un, and you'll know 
it better before you've done with it, I 
guess,” replied the first speaker, whose 
name was Bucknill. 

The small boy looked eagerly out of 
the window, though nothing was to be 
seen but darkness, with here and there a 
light from a distant house. In a few 
minutes more, however, the train drew 
up at the station, where there was noise 
and bustle enough. 

The three boys descended to the plat- 
form. Little Lee was hardly yet awake. 

“Hi, John ! 
old man who was on the platform, “look 
after our luggage.” 

“ Whose is it, Master Bucknill ?” 

“There's mine, and Ennis’s, and Lee’s, 
that’s this chap. We'll toddle along, I 
vote,” he continued, turning to the 
others, “I’m half frozen.” 

Lee tried to keep close to him as they 
pressed through the crowd, but soon was 
separated from him. Bucknill was shak- 
ing hands with a crowd of boys who had 
come up in the same train but in other 
compartments. 

“Hullo, Bucknill!” was the greeting 
of a tall fellow in a top hat and a great- 
coat with a fur collar. 

“How d’ye do, Ingram?” replied 
Bucknill, effusively ; “glad you’ve come 
back.” 

“Tt’s for the last time, I’m glad to say. 
Who's that little beggar behind you ?” 

Bucknill turned round and saw Lee, 
who had managed to rediscover his 


guide. 

“Look here, young’un, you follow all 
those fellows, and you'll get home ail 
right.” 

t was an evident dismissal, and Lee 
had _no choice except to obey. 

“Very well, Bucknill,” he said, meekly. 

“Now we can get along all right,” 
remarked Bucknill to Ingram, taking his 
arm. “It’s no end of a nuisance, but I’ve 
got that youngster in tow. His father 
lives in the same town as I do, and has a 
great idea of me, so he asked me to take 
him under my wing.” 

Beat see; did he do the thing pro- 
perly ?? 

2 dn, yes, he gave me half a sov., and I 
promised to look after him.” 

“That’s not the kind of job I should 
care about,” remarked Ingram; “those 
small boys have a way of writing home 
to their ma’s and telling all sorts of tales; 
then it gets all over the town, and you 
get a sweet talking-to when the holiday 
comes.” 

“Qh, don’t you be afraid,” said Buck- 
nill; “I think I shall be able to teach 
him how to behave. Besides, he hasn’t 
got any mother.” 

“So much the better for you, unless 
youre going to reform.” 

“Not much, old boy,” replied Bucknill, 
with a laugh. 

It was not very far to the school, and 
they walked fast, for the night was cold. 
They overtook Lee just as they reached 
the gates; he had walked alone. not liking 
to make the acquaintance of his new 
schoolfellows without Bucknill's intro- 
duction, 


shouted Bucknill, to an ! 


, down again, sharp 


They all crowded in together and 
divested themselves of coats and hats 
in a large room known as the lavatory, 
around which were ranged lockers an 


pegs. 

TTost of the boys knew where to go at 
once, but Lee and the other new boys 
looked around helplessly. 

“ Please, Bucknill, where shall I put my 
things?” asked Lee. 

“Qh, put them on the top of that cup- 
board ; Mra. Owen will tell you what 
your number will be by-and-bye.” 

Lee obeyed. The top of the cupboard 
was half an inch thick in dust, but that 
could not be helped. The clatter was 
tremendous ; there was a Babel of voices, 
accompanied by any amount of hand- 
shaking and larking. Lee felt very much 


! out of it, and wished he could laugh and 


joke with the rest. 

“Hullo, you young shaver!” cried a 
boy a little bigger than he was ; “ what 
do you mean by putting your dirty hat 
on the top of my cupboard ?” 
ie Bucknill told me I might,” replied 


ee. 
“Oh, did he?” retorted Smythe, look- 
ing round to see if Bucknill was in sight. 
He was not. “Just you take those things 
! 

Lee did not quite know what todo ; he 
felt very disinclined to obey this shock- 
headed young tyrant; at the same time 
he did not know what might be the result 
of a refusal. 

Happily he was saved the peril of a 


decision. There was a stout boy standing | 


hy-—a strange-looking chap, very sandy- 
haired, large-featured, and with his face 
deeply marked with the smallpox. He 
very calmly took Smythe by the collar 
and lifted him off his feet. ‘ 

“You leave mealone, Markiss !” gasped 
Smythe, who was choking. 

The big boy dropped lim, and he made 
a@ rapid exit towards the schoolroom, to 
which by this time most of the boys had 

‘one. 

The big boy gave a grin, but said 
nothing. Lee did not like to speak to 
hin, he thought he might take offence ; 
so he made his way to the schoolroom. 

Every one was shouting and laughing ; 
the uproar was so great that Lee’s en- 
trance was unnoticed. He was very cold, 
but could not get near either of the two 
great fires, for they were surrounded hy a 
compact mass of boys. 

He slid into a deserted seat at the end 
of the room and wondered what would 
happen. It was evident that Bucknill, 
on whose patronage he had_ built such 
hopes, had no intention of bothering him- 
self about him. He had only been in the 
school a quarter of an hour, and already 
he had found one enemy in Smythe. 
Moreover, Ennis, who had travelled up 
with him, had not impressed him favour- 
ably. The strange Loy with the_pock- 
marks was the only one he had seen 
as yet who seemed to be a kind-hearted 
fellow. 

Suddenly above the clamour of the 
schoolroom was heard the clang of a big 
bell. There was an instant rush for the 
door ; the boys poured down the passage 
to the lavatory, across it, down another 
passage, and then through a wide door 
into a big room set for supper. 

Lee followed the crowd, accompanied 
by half a dozen small boys, who were evi- 
dently as strange to the place as himself. 

“T Yope that’s the bell for supper,” said 
one. 


“Perhaps it’s for bed,” suggested an- 
other. 

It was supper, fortunately—cold mex 
and bread and cheese, a more than usually 
luxurious repast in consideration of th- 
journeys they had made. There werete. 
tables, and at each sat a monitor, whih: 
a master walked up and down the room. 

“New boys to the bottom table.” 
shouted the master. 

They were glad enough to obey. Le 
was as hungry as a hunter ; he did no 
know how much of his depression was 
due to want of « good meal. By the tine 
he had tinished his plate of beef he felt » 
much better'that he began to look around 
him with curiosity. 

There was still a good deal of now 
going on, for the usual discipline was 
somewhat relaxed. looked wii: 
some awe at the big boys presiding 
the tables. He knew Ingram by sight 
and name, but no others. The santy- 
haired boy who had saved him iru 
Smythe was seated at the second tabi- 
the biggest boy at it. 

Smythe was at the last table but om. 
He caught Lee’s eye and launched « 
pellet of bread at it. The missile ut 
no effect, however. Bucknill was at th 
third table, as was also Ennis. Lee knev 
no others. 

When every one had finished. tl 
master rapped on the table with a knii. 
and all stood up whilst he recited a shor 
grace. Every one then pushed his pls» 
into the centre of the table, and two be: 
at each table threw the cloth over th 
plates, leaving the tables nearly clear. 

Under each table was «drawer, which 
was pulled out, and prayer-books asd 
chant-books were taken out and distr: 
buted. Then suddenly the noise subsided, 
the door opened, and a tall stout gente 
man in clerical attire marched maj* 
tically up the room. 

There was no need to announce to th: 
new boys who he was ; he could be ao 
other than the Doctor. Mr. Partride: 
made way for him, and he took his stax 
at the head of the top table. 

There was a moment's silence, thea b: 
said, in clear tones, ; 

“T am glad to see you back again one 
more.” 

A universal “Thank you, sir,” was tlt 
reply, the new boys joining in a litt 
late without considering how inappr 
priate the welcome was to them. They 
were awed by the sight of this might! 
man, endowed with almost boundless: 
power over them, and felt secretly glsd 
that they were not at the top tabi. 
directly under his eye. 

A shock awaited them. . 

“New boys, come here,” cried Mr. lx 
tridge. 

They rose confusedly, observed byeve 
one, and shuffled uneasily to the end ¢ 
the room, Lee contriving to be neem) 


‘ the last in the melancholy procession. 


The Doctor held out his hand to 
tirst and solemnly shook hands. Tr 
process was repeated with each, after 
which they all returned to their # 
ae ordeal had not been so terrible al 
all 

The big bell in the distance ga’ * 
bang or two, and a few moments 11" 
the door opened to admit a lady, > 
Calcott (the sister of the Doctor), > 
Owen, the matron, and several servatts 
The Doctor now announced the num!" 
of a psalm, which was lustily s%, 
Prayers then followed, at the close 
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which all but Mr. Partridge and the boys 
left the room. 

Lee was wondering all this time what 
had become of his luggage, and where he 
was going to sleep. It was now nine 
oclock and he was growing very sleepy. 

His wonder was soon dispelled. the 
order was given for the new boys to go 
to the matron’s room. Ashbee, a small 
boy, was detailed to show them the way. 

He seemed a good-natured chap, for he 
gave them a word of advice. 

“T say, you fellows, if Mother Owen 
wants you to let her take care of your 
playbores don’t you let her, or she’ll on! 

let you have one slice of cake at a time. 
know her. It goes bad long before you 
get to the end of it.” 

“Where shall we keep it, then?” 
asked Lee, who was conscious of the 
possession of a hamper. 

“Oh, I'll tell you to-morrow ; 
come and ask me after breakfast.” 

His advice was not, after all, quite un- 
seltish ; he had his eye on the dainties 

which he knew that new boys generally 
brought with them to console them for 
the loss of home luxuries. The hamper 
lets a boy down “easy ” ;—by the time it 
has vanished he has become partially 
accustomed to the change of diet. 


you 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Owen was a buxom, kind-looking ; however, made him uncomfortable—he , 
woman, who received the new boys very ; wanted to say his 


graciously. 

They found their boxes and portman- 
teaus standing in a row, unstrapped. 

“Now let me have your keys,” said 
Mrs. Owen. : 

In a very short space of time she had 


opened the boxes and inspected their | 


contents. Some servants ranged the 
things on shelves around the room. 


“Your number will be 110,” said the | 


matron to Lee ; “don't forget it.” 

Lee promised not to. 

“ Do you know any one in the school?” 
she asked. 

“T know Bucknill,” replied Lee ; “he 
lives in the same town as I do.” 

Mrs. Owen did not look very pleased ; 
she had not a high opinion of Bucknill. 

“T suppose I had better 
room for the prescnt, then, 
will be less lonely for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Lee, though he did 
int feel particularly grateful. He had 
ilready learnt that there was a great 
lifference between knowing Bucknill at 
1ome and at school. However, it would 
»° better than being entirely amongst 
trangers, especially if they were of the 
tamp of Smythe. 

When_ the unpacking was over they 
‘eturned to the schoolroom. Bueknill 
1s sitting by himself reading a news- 
aper. He looked up as Lee entered. 

* Hulle, Lee! Have you been with 
fother Owen /” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Did she ask you to leave your play- 
ox with her?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

Bueknill laughed. 

“Thought she would ; I meant to warn 


she said; “it 


ou. 
«Oh, I didn’t leave it, though.” 
“Pidn’t you? You're sharper than I 
hought.” 
Lee was pleased, though he knew he 
id not deserve any credit for sharpness 
a the matter. 


put you in his ; 
B 


, 


“Where are you going to sleep?” con- 
tinued Buckuill 

“Tn your room, please, Bucknill.” 

Bucknill did not look very pleased. 
He did not like the idea of having a boy 
he knew at home the constant witness of 
his doings—at all events for the present. 
Lee’s presence would be a check on his 
enterprise. 

However, there was no help for it. 
He turned to his paper again with a 
yawn. 

Five minutes later the bell sounded 
once more ; it was the signal for bed. A 
monitor called out the number of each 
room, and the occupants filed out as their 
number was named. Lee followed Buck- 
nill, and found himself in a dormitory 
with eight beds in it. 

Ingram was the monitor of the room, 
but. Lee could not discover what his 
duties were ; at all events, he performed 
none. The boys larked about as they 
liked, though they were not very obstre- 
perous. They were tired, and perhaps 
depressed at returning to their not too 
well loved school. 

“Who’s this kid?” demanded a boy 
who was roosting on his pillow, presum- 
ably with the idea of making it warm. 

“Oh, I know him—his name’s Lee,” said 
Bucknill. “Let him alone first night.” 

That did not sound very encouraging 


as regarded coming nights, but Lee was | 


thankful for small mercies. One thing, 
rayers, but no one 
knelt down, and he did not like to be the 
first. 

There was a footstep heard in the 


i passage, evidently that of a master. Lee. latter was served in the dinin 
‘thought this a good opportunity; he | which was very cold; the fire hal evi- 
i feared he might be sneered at for aj dently heen lit but a short time, Lee 


“squaretoes,” but with a master within 
earshot he thought himself safe from 
active interference. 

He knelt down, rather tremblingly. 

“Hullo, what are you up to?”.asked 
a boy, with a laugh. It was Ashhee, 
who had given him the advice about his 
playhox. 

“Well, you are in a hurry, 
other. 

However, no slippers flew round his 
head, though there was general amuse- 
ment at his action. After a minute or 
so he rose, feeling rather uncomfortable. 

A bell sounded along the corridor. 
Instantly every boy in the room knelt 
down,and continued kneeling till a second 
bell sounded, when he jumped up again. 

Lee felt’ rather more uncomfortable 
than before, bat was glad that he had 
done nothing to be ashamed of. It was 
evident, too, that one of his fears was 
groundless ; he would be able to say his 
prayers without laying himself open to 
the charges of priggishness and hypo- 
crisy, which was no small relief. 

He slept like a top, though the room 


was cold at first and his neighbour snored. | 


The others were accustomed to it and 
did_not notice it. 

He awoke in the morning with a start 
to find all the bedclothes off him and 
Ashbee standing over him with a wet 
sponge. 

“(et up, you lazy beggar,” he cried, 
dashing the sponge in his face. Lee was 
not wanting in pluck, though inoffensive 
when let alone. He was out of bed in 
an_ instant and struggling with his as- 
sailant, who, using the sponge as a 
boxing-glove, pretty effectually wetted 
his nightshirt for him. 


said an- | 


“Go it, Lee,” cried Bucknifl, who was 
awake and watching the fray ; “teach 
him to leave you alone.” 

Lee wanted no encouragements he 
struggled hard to get hold of the sponge, 
and after making the circuit of the room 
and barking his shins against several 
bedsteads, he managed to seize it. Un- 
fortunately he was close to Ingrain’s bed, 
and his opponent slipping, the, two rolled 
over on the still sleeping monitor. 

He did not sleep long. The two 
youngsters were on their backs in a 
moment, with a well-wielded slipper 
doing considerable execution on their 
scantily protected bodies. Lee escaped 
first by rolling under the bed, but not 
before he had received more than was 
pleasant. 

“That will warm you up, young’un,” 
was all the comfort that he received 
from Bucknill. “ Hurry up and dress 
now, the first bell’s gone.” 

“You'll get something to remeimber 
next time,” said Ingram, warningly. 
“Tl skin you, Ashbee, if you don’t 
behave yourself better this half than 
last. 

“All right,” retorted Ashbec, who 
seemed to consider himself privileged, 
“who'll go to Bob’s for you then?” 

Lee did not know what “Bob's” 
meant, and it did not seem a good oppor- 
tunity to ask for information. He 
dressed as quickly as_ he could, but 
found hinself rather behind the others, 
j who had had more practice in slipping 

into their clothes in the least possible 
time. 

Prayers came before breakfast. The 
room, 


‘was now seated at a regular table in 
| virtue of his having received a number; 
(he found himself next to Ashbec. 

1. “How awfully cold it is!” said the 
i latter, who seemed to have quite for- 
‘gotten that he had been having a des- 


perate struggle with Lee half an hour 
; earlier. k 
Lee, however, had not forgotten it. 


: Very foolishly he cherished the memory 
of Ashbee’s bit of boyish mischiet, and 
‘made up his mind to sulk. If Ashbee 
thought he could bully him as ho liked 
and then make friends again directly he 
pleased, he was much mistaken. 

And this was the boy who wanted to 
share his hamper! Lee resolved that 
| he would eat every scrap himself rather 
than share it with this young tyrant. 

“What a shame it is,” continued the 
; unconscious Ashbee, “that they don’t 
| let us have one of the fires in the school- 
‘room and keep the big chaps to the 
other. We never get a chance of a look 
at the fire unless it’s between their legs, 
and then they hold you between their 
knees till you're seorched.” 

“J don’t think it’s cold,” remarked Lee, 
in a frigid manner. 

Ashbee looked surprised. 


' “Don’t you, my young swell? All 


l right ; you wait till to-morrow morning 
see if f don’t wake you up with a wet 
towel.” : 


So saying, he turned to his other neigh- 
hour, leaving Lee regretting that he had 
heen so careful of his dignity and un- 
forgiving in spirit.: He had not so many 
friends that he could afford to loso the 
chance of making a fresh onc. 


(To be continued.) 
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A BOAT-RACE AT SANDILANDS. 


By Henry Fritn, 


Author of © A Breaking-up Supper at Sandilands,” “On the Wings of the Wind,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER 


N™ that our race with Dunkley’s four 
was what Fox called a © four-gone 
conclusion,” the crew went in for prac- 
tice. To my intense astonishment and 
unmitigated delight, I—mot qui parle— 
was chosen coxswain! Being light and 
thin, and rather small, the choice was 
approved ; and thereupon I set to my- 
self the task of learning the course. 

We had--the chews hind to pull two 
miles and a half between two locks. 
nice stretch of water, but possessing one 


serious drawhack—namely, an islet of | 


rushes in the form of a cross, which ex- 


tended its arms over the stream and up! 


and down it for a considerable space. If 
the inside, the left bank, were gained. 
and the steering was very “small,” a full 
length and a half might be put to the 


credit of the boat which had the inside ; 


station. There was one chance of failure, 


though ; the reeds might hamper the ! 


rowers, and the boat might come to grief. 

These were considerations ; and many 
®& morning carly, while Dunkley’s wer 
asleep, did Armstrong, Fox, and I cor 
the windings of the Raven, as our ri 
was called, 
lows to he studied and avoided, treacher- 
ous stuinps to be noted, and the crucial 


UL—A STRANGE VISITOR—THE DAY OF THE BOAT-RACE, 


any rate.” 


There were turns and shal- | 


question of the rushy islet to be dis-' 


eussed. ‘The coxswain’s lot was not a 


hap, ” one! 

vy theve’s a flood,” remarked Fox, “we 
ean spurt over the backwater.” 

“Tf there’s a dry week we shall stick 


* poacher, by the way—are trying to spoil ! 


in the rushes if we try that channel.” 


replied Armstrong. 


* them.” 


“But,” said T, “Swe cannot tell which - 


station we shall have. 
both sides and make not 
We did. We noted ev 
river, We studied pollard 
even bubbles, and the eddies 
hanks, 


So let us study 


and EIDE. 
rneneath the 
Many a lonely walk did I have, 


and on more than one occasion L en- j 
countered a little lame man witha hump- | 
mall dwarfish creature, who was ; 


ack, 
sometimes fishing and sometimes lying 
idly on the bank. Who was he ? 

We were soon to learn, but he made 
no sign of recognition when we met. 
although he must have known me quite 
as well as I knew him. There was onc 


thing that aroused my  suspicions—he | 


never seemed to travel beyond the two 
locks which marked the limits of our 
racecourse. Was it possible that: Dunk- 
ley’s meditated any treachery ? 

No. When [ confided my fears to Fox 
and Armstrong they laughed at me, and 
feeling confident in themselves they 
never suspected Dunkley’s fellows of any 
ruse. So the little man was not interfered 
with. 

April passed away and May came in 
smiling. Less than a week to the race- 
day ! We now heard by what seemed a 
mere accident that our innocent rowing 
match was exciting some interest in the 
neighbouring town of Borcester, where 
some of the professional men had_made 
it a subject for wagers, an event, I need 
hardly say, which was distasteful to us. 

Southwold was at Borocester one day, 


! 
phase of the , 


and as he was strolling by the Raven, 
which runs through that_town, he per- 
ceived Craggs, an old Dunkleyite, in 
close confabulation with the little man | 
whom we had seen about Sandilands. ; 
The plot was thickening. The old scholar | 
and the waterman (for such he seemed) 
evidently had something in common, | 
and that that something had reference to ; 
our race, Southwold felt certain. i 

When he returned the crew were con- ' 
sulted regarding this combination. ' 

“T am very sorry to say so,” said 
Southwold, in conclusion, “but I am 
afraid Dunkley’s are not behaving quite 
honourably about this race.” 

s Surely they can have a ‘coach,’” said ! 
Fox. “We haven't, but there is nothing 
in the agreement to prevent them.” j 

“T don't like that wagering business,” ; 
said Armstrong ; “betting leads to mis- | 
chief ; and you remember Craggs did not ! 
bear the very highest character at Dunk- 
ley’s. He was almost expelled once, at 


“ And his pater had to remove him, I 
remember,” added Leslie. “Then Crag; 
is at the bottom of this, and not Dunk. 
ley’s. 

“Look here,” said Seuthwold, “IT know | 
that their secretary (Martyn) is a gentle- 
inanly fellow. Ill go to him and tell him 
our suspicions that Ciaggs, with that 
waterman—who looks lke Jinks the 


our race by money-betting. We will 
unite with Dunkley’s, and checkmate 


“But how ?” said Fox. “ We ean prove 
nothing.” 

“We will prove something. That man 
Jinks is up to every move; he’s an old 
water-rat, and may have set many snares. 
We will search the river first.” 

Next day, as it happened, when Fox | 
and Southwold were out walking, they 
met Martyn, the seerctary, and two of 
the crew of Dunkley’s boat on the towing- 
path, by the Raven. Southwold seized 
the opportunity, and said, 

“Mr. Martyn, may I speak to you 
about our race? I suppose you know 
that some people are making bets on it?” 

“T have heard so,” replied Martyn. 
“We cannot help such silly acts. I can 
assure you we utterly discredit such pro- 
ceedings, and would put them down 
firmly if we could.” 

“Have you any suspicions that the 
nee will be interfered with?” inquired 

‘ox. 

“Certainly not!” replied Martyn, with 
much indignation. The two others began 
to get angry too. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that we 
have acted in any dishonourable way %” 
inquired one of the crew of the “four,” 
named Robinson. 

“No,” said Fox and Southwold, simul- 
taneously ; “but some one is interfering. 
Do you Entow Craggs?” 

“By sight—now,” replied Martyn; “we 
were acquainted once.” 

“Well, I believe he and Jinks, the 
poacher-fellow, have some plan in view. 


They are often watching the race, and 
are betting in Borcester on your side, 
and they must know that you can't win.” 
added Fox, with a candour that did hin 
credit. 

The others laughed, and intimated that 
they fancied they would win; meanwhile 
they depreca any interference, and 
opined that our fellows were mistaken 
Thus the matter ended for a while, but 
we were very anxious. 

We practised starts and spurts; and [ 
steered the “four” backwards and for- 
wards over the whole course, until [ 
knew every turn, and found that the 
boat would answer the least inflection of 
the lines. She was a splendid little craft, 
and we were quite confident of success— 
if no accident occurred. ae 

Yes: of/ “If” is a big word in its 
way. Small as it is, there are few other 
pairs of letters in the whole alphatet, 
taken as a pair, which are so indicative 
of uncertainty. “No” is a gentlemanly, 
decided wont; ; but your “if” is a vacil- 
lating, backing-and-filling kind of ex 

ression ; one which can never make up 


‘its mind, and which leaves you high and 


dry when you least expect it. (nve me 
an honest Yes or No, none of your Jf 
for me. Jf “if” be necessary let him 
keep in the background with his French 
twin the melancholy yew-tree, and not 
come into our lives and hide our sun 
shine. 

The day at length arrived. The ev 
citement in the neighbourhood was for 
such an event really intense. Almost a 
general holiday was observed. The but 
cher drove about more furiously thu 
ever; he was quite in our favour, a 
was suspected of leaving the bonye+ 
joints at Dunkley’s on purpose. his 
advocacy was somewhat, tempered by the 
conduct of the baker, who, being a st 
pathiser with Dr. Dunkley in pe 


: (and also churchwarden), would eave Us 


the oldest. bread, and that with the me 
alum in it ! so the fellows said. 

But on this occasion we could all afford 
to meet on the common ground of inte 
rest. Bony joints and stale bread were al 
put aside. The confectioner, who Te 

arded the simple baker with the disda 
Gorn of tarts and “ Wedding Breaktast 
provided "—not that he ever did prove 
one, but he had a legend to that effect 
in his window—on this conspicuous oT 
sion forgot the ancient. cake covered *1t 
white sugar, and nodded familiarly 
the man of flour and alum. 4 

Bullin the butcher, too—who was rut 
ing himself, according to his own * 
count, by letting the schoolmasters ha* 
meat at a penny a pound under © 

rice—seemed to forget his approaching 
Bankes tey, which was long in coming 
He had donned a blue frock-coat, 4 
hat, a red tie, and, with drab trove 
looked quite the grandee, without a s%* 
Picion of grease or suet about hin. «1 
cept in his shiny hair and his equ! 
resplendent hat. The baker was in dead 
black, for change. The confectioner 0" 
white ducks and a cut-away coat, with > 
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low hat. As for the others—apprentices, 

shop-girls, villagers, boys and girls—all 

except the invalids were present, and 

the keeper of the turnpike, who, being a 

bachelor, and crusty withal, could neither 

leave his post nor find a trusty substi- 
tute. 

Flags waved, bunting flew in all direc- 
tions. There were standards of curious 
devices which belonged to no nation on 
this earth, I am sure. Crosses and 
heraldic devices which never emanated 
from the “College,” and had no origin 
save in the imagination of the designer. 
The whole village was, as the blacksmith 
declared, “On Feet.” He was suspected 
of meaning en féte, but as every one was 
standing or strolling about his remark 
was taken au pied cde la lettre, as was 
fitting. 

A band arrived, whence no one knew— 
like the vultures that scent the carcass of 
the dead camel. So the German band, 
the barrel organ, the itinerant “ Christy 
Minstrels” — who never performed in 
London — fiocked to the village “feet” 
and delighted the populace. Our band 
consis of four men, who played — if 
played be the term—a cornet, a oon, 
a clarionet, and a trombone, all together, 
and with an absence of time and tune 
worthy of a better cause. Whether they ! 
all played the same tune in different | 
keys, or different tunes in the same key, ! 
or different tunes in different keys at the 
same time, is now no matter. They made ' 
the day hideous and the echoes angry. 
Even the vicar turned round, wiped his 

forehead impatiently, and stamped his 
foot. So it must have been bad. 

Never mind. Here is the river, gay 
with boats. Our fours are already 
launched ; the crews and coxswains are 
proceeding to their places. All is well ; 
a bright sun and cooling breeze ; a well- 
filled river after the rain ; all well. Hope 
is seated on our ship, we meant to 
place the chaplet of victory on her brow 
—that we did! 

We had quitted our little dressing- 
room, and as we were descending the 
bank Fox touched my arm. 

** Look there!” he said, pointing down 
stream. 

I turned. Standing watching us, and 
ightly attired in rowing vest and flannels, 
was the ugly hump-backed waterman, 
Jinks. 

* He means mischief !” whispered Fox. 
‘Keep your eye on him; meantime I 
vill send a message to Leslie, he will 
ackle him and his accomplice. Mind 
‘our steering !” 

With a fast-beating heart I took my 
lace in the boat, and awaited the firing 
f the pistol. 


—THE RACE AND ITS CONSE- 
THE VINNING CREW—A 
CONCLUSION, 


HAPTER Iv. 


SMART crack was the signal. The 
istol had gone off, so we went off too 
nmediately afterwards. We (Sandi- 
nds) had the inside (left) berth, and as 
ere was plenty of water I decided in 
y own mind to win the race by rushing 
+ channei by the little islet of which I 


! then fri 


ive already spoken. 

For the first few strokes we remained 
tty level, and I scarcely realised our 
uation. But as we proceeded the ex- 
‘ement cooled in the boat, while the 
ople on shore seemed to have caught it 
vcrely- 


“Well rowed! well rowed! Sandi- 
lands wins! Dunkley’s is gaining ! No, 
they isn’t! Yes, they be! 


hese were some of the sentences which 
fell on_our ears as we rounded the first 
curve, Dunkley’s having the advantage 
by being on the inside of that curve. 
But our turn would come, and then the 
rush-islet would give us an advantage. 

As we proceeded I noticed a peculiar 
expression in Southwold’s face. He was 
rowing stroke ; his appearance alarmed 
me as I whispered, “All right; we are 
fining now.” So we were. Our tight 
ittle boat was flying through the water, 
and overhauling our adversary’s craft. 
Steering as carefully as I could, I made 
the most of our inside curve, and we were 
passing Dunkley’s merrily when I per- 
ceived the nose of an outrigger skiff 
coming between us! 

dared not turn my head, but I was 
convinced that the skiff was manned by 
Jinks the waterman. 

“Keep that boat back!” shouted the 
people on the bank. “Keep back, d’ye 

ear?” 

“All right,” he shouted. 
seein’ fair play !” 

So he pulled on nearer to us than to 
Dunkley’s, and I am sure was bent on 
interfering with our plunge through the 
rushes. Just one second would do all 
the mischief. 

At this important int the ‘river 
widens considerably ; the bushes which 
ed the banks prevented a clear 
view of the course being obtained, so few | 
people had assembled there. m the 

ridge, and by the lasher, and the lock 
gates, at the mill close by, and in the 
windows of the houses which overlooked 
the stream, a large number of people had 
assembled ; but the banks, save for the 

cople who were keeping up with the 
oats, were comparatively deserted. 

We were approaehing the islet, and the 
man kept boring us into the bank. By | 
this action Dunkley’s got a little ahead ; 
and, just as we were making our great 
ettort, how's our smashed against a stump 
or a “snag,” and we fell away. The 
accident aroused much sympathy, and at 
the same time shielded the wretch Jinks, 
for he at once sculled away, satistied that 
Dunkley’s had got the race, they being 
inside in the short course in ow’ water, 
palling steadily for the narrow channel 

tween the rushes and the bank. 

An exclamation of anger and dis- 
appointment escaped all in our boat 
when the oar broke at the end. The 
We immediately 


“Tm only 


blade was half gone. 
suspected treachery. 

“That’s over,” said Jones, who was 
pulling bow. “ Bother the oar !” 

“ Over ?—nonsense !” exclaimed South- 
wold, whe with the others had jcontened 
to pull. “Pull away, Jones!” he gasped. 
eke her up, Frasee” Soe 

I complied, and with some care man- 
aged to counteract the half strokes of 
bow by working the rudder. We made 
considerable way, encouraged by the 
cheers of the spectators. On we rushed, 
all pulling as hard as we could. Sud- 
denly a shout arose. We heard cries: 
“Back her; drop off; now then, look 
sharp. Hurrah!” 

We guessed that something had hap- 

ened to Dunkley’s, and we were right. 

‘heir boat had been steered for the 
narrow channel, had got aground for a 
moment, and had to shiek down again. 
Meanwhile our fellows were rowing 


steadily, and amid the cheers of thu 
spectators we made our way to tho 
winning-post. Dunkley’s fellows camo 
on pluckily, but they could never reach 
us, and we came in more than half a 
length in front, after a splendid tussle ! 

When the race was won we all felt 
done up. The accident which had hap- 
pened was not forgotten. The conduct 
of the waterman in boring us into tho 
bank was told to the umpires. Dunk- 
ley's fellows were very kind and sympa- 
thetic ; they said at once we deserved to 
win, and were certain there was some 
Conapiraey We wished wo could have 
eaught Mr. Jinks, but had we known we 
might have been satistied even then. 

‘or Leslie and Fortescuc had been 
watching the man, and had seen him 
gradually working up against us; they 
called to him several times, but he would 
not desist. Then the accident happened ; 
our rivals darted in front, and the man, 
seemingly satisfied, hurried back to the 
boathouse. 

But Leslie and Fortescue followed, 

icking up some of our fellows, and 

unkley’s, as they went. They reached 
the boathouse first and told the man in 
charge, who was  Breatly disgusted. Then 
the is went down and hung about 
until Jinks attempted to land. He 
laid-in his sculls, which were at once 
seized, and then, to use the attendant’s 
expression, he was “made free of the 
Spectacle Makers’ Company,” for such « 
spectacle as he was afterwards yon never 
Saw. 

He was banged in the face with a wet 
mop, tumbled into the river, and when 
he attempted to land was ‘“swabbed” 
across the face by the angry populace, 
and he passed a bad time before the 
people dispersed. 

It turned out that he and his friend 
Craggs had intended to make a specula- 
tion of our race, and had ignominously 
failed. Their base tactics faa recoiled 
on their own heads; and_as we beat 
Dunkley’s after all we had our reward in 
a pretty silver cup. 

ou will be gl: ito hear that the boat- 
race, so far from intensifying the rivalry 
between our school and our opponents’ 
academy, was the cause of a firm friend- 
ship. Doctor Dunkley and our preceptor, 
had always been friends in a semi-listant 
fashion, it is true, while their pupils had 
lived in a kind of armed truce, Afler 
the boat-race we became firmer friends. 
The miserable attempt of the waterman 
to spoil our fair sport, and the betting 
tactics of Craggs, disgusted us all We 
met on the common ground of fair play 
and no favour in afl our friendly en- 
counters. Of our wonderful cricket 
inatch I may tell you some day--not just 
at present, though. 

The boat-race day closed with a supper, 
at which many lads highly distinguts hed 
themselves, both as entertained and en- 
tertainers. Songs were sung, the German 
Wand was engaged on the strength of its 
having played “See tho conquering 
hero comes” with three instruments 
(while the trombone accompanied them 
obbligato with a few bars of “Cod save 
the Queen”) after the race. Many songs 
with choruses were sung, healths were 
proposed, good wishes exchanged, and 

armony reigned supreme till nine o’clock 
sounded, when we separated. 

“Tt was a plucky race,’ said our pre- 
ceptor, as we walked home. “ [am very 
glad you won it, boys; you shall have 
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a whole holiday on Waterloo day for! The cheers were given and acknow- 
yous cricket match instead of the half, ledged. As we went upstairs, Armstrong 


oliday.” 
“Thank you, sir; thank you, 
cheers for the Doctor !” shouted we. 


sir. Three | 


said, 
“It was Crow who first ferreted out 


bird in our room and make him sing, as 
a treat.” 


| So we did. But of Crow’s further ad- 


ventures, and of the glorious cricket 


| that fellow to-day. We'll have the old | match, I must tell another time. 


By W. T. GREENE, 


MY AVIARY IN 1886. 


M.A, M.D., F.Z.S., ETC., 


Author of * Parrots in Captivity,” “ Birds I Have Kept," “The Amateur's Aviary,” ete., ete. 


AS a rule a lean-to aviary (see illustration 

in Part J.) against a sunny wall is the 
lest for a young beginner, as it ix less ex- 
pensive than any other, and can be made of 
Puy size that is found convenient. One twelve 
feet. in length by six in width, seven feet 
high in the front by nine at the back, will 
hold a dozen birds of the size of canaries very 


comfortably. 

be covered in to keep the inmates sheltered 

from the inclemency of the weather, but the | 

remainder of the space should be laid down | 

with grass, and have a few Hardy. shrubs, 
r 


A portion of it must of course | 


enh as box, privet, and butcher's broom, in 
it. 

Or these shrubs can be planted in large ' 
pots, and removed when necessary, as will ; 

tequently be the case if many canaries or 
other finches, whether native or foreign, are 
to form part of the collection. 

Woven wire is preferable to hand-made 
panels, of which the binding wire-thread soon 
tots, and gaps are made through which birds 
make their escape. The whole of the aviary, 
woodwork and wire, should be painted 
Wack. Japan and Brunswick black are the 
best colours, as they dry quickly, and the 
effect is vastly superior to that of green or 
hive paint, which colours have the further | 


PART V. 


understand that where large birds—thrushes 
for instance, parrakeets, or quails—are to be 
kept, the wire will not need to be as close ax 


where the inmates of the avairy are zebra- 


finches and the various kinds of waxbills. 
There is a sort of wire sold that is called 
mouse-proof, but it is too fine and forms an 
obstruction to the view, while the mice find 
other ways of getting in. I consequently do 
not recommend it. (See next page.) 

It is a good plan when building an aviary 
to lay a course of bricks a foot or so above 
and below the surface of the ground in the 
front, and upon this dwarf wall to lay the 
wood that is to form the foundation of the 
aviary : but this is not absolutely necessary, 
thongh wood rots less quickly when thus 
protected from damp than when laid directly 
on the ground. If the latter plan is preferred, 
the wire of the front should be let at least 
four inches into the ground to prevent the 
mice burrowing in directly and leaving holes 
through which birds might escape ; or a piece 
of zine six inches in width might be tacked 
to the wood, and will answer the same pur- 


pose. é 
The wooden frame having been prepared 


after the fashion shown in the drawing, and 
placed in situ, the wire must be securely 
fastened on by means of wire-staples, which 
are kept by all ironmongers, and are not ex- 
pensive, care being taken to put it on straight, 
or the effect will be greatly marred. A 
or doors must be contrived to admit of the 
owner's entrance into the aviary and exit 
from it when necessary, and if the enclosure 
is small it is not a bad plan to have a curtain 
of gauze or tanned netting inside, so as to 
revent birds from dashing out when the door 
1s opened, as without such a precaution they 
would be very apt to do. 

The aviary made and duly grassed and 
planted, must he appropriately furnished for 


the reception of its future inhabitants—that + 


is to say. perches must be fixed, or, better 


still, bundles of twigs or branches hung up - 
for the birds to sit and roost on, and vessels ; 


to contain seed, water, etc., provided, of suit- 
able size and shape. Wire kets, such as 


are sold for hanging up flower-pots, are very | 
useful, and should have a saucer or pan placed ' 


in each of them, and be suspended by a strong 


single wire from the roof to keep the mice , 
from getting at the seed or other food. A sutti- ; 
cient supply of food receptacles must be sup- + 
plied to enable all the birds to feed freely at : 
the same time without crowding, for other. ; 


wise fighting would be bound to ensue, and 
the weaker inmates would suffer. 


It is best not to mix the seed ; each kind | 


should be placed in a separate dish or shallow 
box. The drinking vessels are best made of 
glass or earthenware, and should on no ac- 
count be too deep, as otherwise the birds 
would run the risk of getting drowned when 
bathing. These drinking vessels should be 
placed on the ground, and in the outer 
tion of the aviary ; the seed and other 
pans in the covered-in part. 

Abrahams, of 192, St. George’s Street East, 


loor | 


food | 


“The seed cabinet is made either of zincor 
‘of fancy wood. It has a glass front, so that 
it can be seen without opening the cage when 
the seeds are running short. _ It is fitted with 
a perch for the birds to stand on while feed- 

ing, and with a drawer into which slide the 
husks and such seeds as the birds may drop 
accidentally or from dislike. The back is 
provided with two hooks, and also with two 
eyes, so that it can be hung either on the 
wires of a cage or against the wall of a bird: 
room. It is supplied with two, three, four, ot 
‘ any number of Jeeding-holes, the price being, 
, for wood and for zinc alike, one shilling per 
hole. The seed cabinets can be made u- 
| divided for one kind of seed or fora mixture 
| of seeds, or divided by partitions into two or 
‘more compartments, where it is desired to 
, keep different kinds of seed separate. In 
| cases where the construction of the cage re 
' quires the hanging of the seed cabinet against 
‘the front wires the receptacle can be fitted 
‘ with a glass at the back ; but in this form it 


is only made to order, and the price is little 
i higher. Three larger sizes of seed cabinet. 
\ in zinc only, but on the same principle as the 
| one described above, are made to suit larger 
} birds, such as cardinals, budgerigars, ete., 3t 
the price of 1s, 6d. per hole, for po and 


| Parrakeets at 2s. 6d. per hole, and for pigeot 
, at 3s. per hole.” 

Supposing the aviary to be made and resis 
j for the reception of its future inhabitants 
‘ the questions will arise, What are these to be? 


disadvantage of being frequently poisonous. | London, &., keeps a kind of seed-hopper that | and how many should be included in 8 given 


_Woven wire is made with the mesh of , 
different sizes, and my readers will readily | 


is very useful for finches and sparrows of all 
kinds, which he thus describes : 


‘space? To the first question I reply, 2 
general terms, choose birds of similar habits 
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—that is, do not mix seed-eating with soft- 
billed birds, or very large with small ones. 
As arale, do not put parrakeets of any kind, 
except cockatiels, with small finches or wax- 
bills, and if the collection is to be a varied 
one, avoid such birds as are known to be 
quarrelaome—of which are all the tits, the 
robins, and the various kinds of crows and 
shrikes. 

In reply to the second question, how many 
birds should be confined in a given space, I 
answer, it is a good plan to allow one foot 
trontage to each bird of the size of a canary 
in an aviary that is six feet wide, and from 
six feet high in front to eight or nine at the 
back. If the birds are smaller than canaries 
—of the size, say, of a zebra-finch—then three 
may be introduced to every two feet frontage ; 
while if larger—say cardinals, thrushes, star- 
lings, and others of like size—each bird should 
have a frontage of two feet allowed to it, and 
so on in proportion to the size of the inmates. 

Parrakeeta (always excepting cockatiels) 
require more space than other birds, or they 
quarrel, and interfere with each other’s nest- 
ing arrangements. 

If it be desired to tempt the birds to breed, 
suitable cover must be provided for them and 
appropriate material for the construction of 
their nests. If there are shrubs in the aviary, 
many birds will make their nests in them 
with hay, moss, bits of fibre, feathers, and 
acon, In my aviary I have had nests thus 
built by canaries, redpolls, hedge-sparrows, 
greentinches, goldfinches, and others, in- 
cluding the zebra-finch and cordon-bleu, but 
the majority of small foreign birds prefer to 
construct their nests in a little cage from 
which the door has been removed, in a box, 
or in the shell or husk of a cocoanut. 

Parrakeets generally breed in hollow logs, 
and a very good substitute for these, which 
are not always obtainable, are small bar- 
rels, such as Colman’s mustard is usually 
packed in; these must be hung up to the 
roof, which is a better plan than placing 
them against the wall, for in the latter 
position they are more accessible to mice, 
those plagues of the aviary! A hole of 
svficient size must be left, either at the 


end orin the middle, for the birds to 
and out at, and the interior furnishing may 
consist of a handful of chaff or sawdust. The 
—— parrots make a nest of sticks, and | 
or their convenience a birch-broom may be | 
broken up and the twigs of which it is com- 
pore seattered on the floor of the aviary, 


go in 


| build in. 


from whence the quakers will soon gather 
them up. 

Small birds, such as canaries, greenfinches, 
zebra-finches, ef hoc genus omne, whether 
they build in the open or select a small box 
or cage as a foundation for their nest, make 
use of hay, fibre, bits of bass matting, and 
feathers, or horse-hair (wool should on no 
account be given), and these must all be 
feupplied in sufficient quantity, or the birds 
will rob each other’s nests and no good will 
be done. 

Heather sprays make the best of nests for 
doves and small pigeons, which should be 
provided with a small platform slightly de- 
pressed in the centre upon which to construct 
their inartistic nests. 

It is a good plan, too, to plant some ivy 
in large pots, in which four or more rods 
of iron are placed round the edge, and to 
these may be affixed one, two, or more wire 
platforms, as shown in the illustration, and 
as the ivy grows up and around the rods, a 
most admirable shelter is afforded for many 
kinds of birds, especially the smaller foreign 
doves, which are usually timid, and the more 
so the larger the 3] in which they can fly 
about and use their wings. 

With regard to the species of birds that 
may be kept together, a good deal will depend 
upon the space at the disposal of the aviarist, 
but as arule itis best not to put birds be- 
longing to different families together; and 
as another, to keep those that are of about 
the same size by themselves. Seed-eaters 
should not be kept with birds that live on 
insects or on fruit. None of the pigeon 
family, however, interfere with small birds, 
although they are much given to fighting 
among themselves, particularly if the place 
in which they are confined is not of consider- 
able extent; so it is a good plan to scatter 
them about, so to speak, among the different 
compartments of the aviary. 

I find quails very useful for pickin; the 
seed small birds and parrakeets will throw 
down, or a few bantams will answer the 
same pu , and scarcely interfere with 
the other inhabitants, 

I forgot to mention, when speaking of 


small birds nesting, to say that there is | 


nothing better than birch-brooms for them to 
The handle of the broom should 
be pointed and driven securely into the 
‘ound, and if a collar of tin is placed just 
below the broom part, the mice will be unable 
to get at the nest. (See illustration.) 
young beginner is often puzzled where 
to go to buy his birds. Well, I have tried a 
number of dealers, and can recommend all 
the following, whom I place in alphabetical 
order :—Mr. J. Abrahams, 192, St. George’s 
Street East, London, E.; Mr. W. Cross, of 
Liverpool ; Mr. Hawkins, Bear Street, Lon- 
don, W.; Mr. C. Jamrach, 180, St. George’s 


| Street East, London, E.; Mr. C. Jamrach, 


jun., 14, Dock Street, London, E. ; and My. 
Pring, Brompton Road, London, w. 

The ‘ Bazaar” and ‘‘ Poultry,” as well as 
the ‘ Fanciers’ Gazette,” and other journals 
that partly or wholly devote their space to 
bird matters, always contain numerous ad- 
vertisements, of amateurs as well as dealers, 
who have birds of all kinds to sell or ex- 
change. 

I have, however, always got my best birds 
and greatest bargains from the little local 
bird-khops, which my readers would do well 
to visit before purchasing from the large im- 

rters ; nnd every town, more or less, has 
its bird-shop, or shops, so that there is ample 
field in which the youthful aviarist can ex- 


| pend his pocket-money. 


Among foreign dealers, Fraulein Hagen- 
beck holds a foremost ition, and Dr. 
Russ’s paper, ‘‘The Feathered World ” (die 
gefiedefte Welt), is a good medium for ad- 
vertising in. M. Vekemanns, of Antwerp, 
director of the Zoological Gardens there, is 
usually ina ‘ition to furnish a supply ef 
rare birds, which are sure to be quite ac- 


climatised. 


I must caution my readers against buying 
birds from sailors or others at the docks, as 
I know of several “innocents” who have 
been grossly victimised in this way. The 

fera ble plan is to to a respectable 

lealer who a reputation to maintain, and 
would not run the risk of losing it by wilful 
deceptien, though of course, dealers, like 


other people, are liable at times to make 
mistakes ; but when any of those I have 
mentioned chance to do so, they are the first 
to offer to rectify an error of judgment when 
pointed out to them. 

All birds, whether in cage or aviary, re- 


quire an ample supply of coarse, gritty sand 
to enable them to digest their food, and any 
deficiency in this respect is sure to injure the 
poor creatures, and often causes their un- 
timely death. If good sharp river sand can- 
not be obtained, road-sweepings may be col- 
lected and well washed to free them from 
earthy and refuse matters, and answer the 
purpose for which they are required admir- 
ably ; or sea sand may be used, but it is 
better to wash this too before giving it to the 
birds. 

Many birds die from egg-binding owing to 
a deficiency of lime, which should always be 
supplied in the form of old mortar, or lime 
that has been thoroughly slaked, but fresh 
lime should not on any account be used. 

If a bird gets ill in the aviary, it is not 
often that anything can be done for it, but it 
may be taken indoors and kept warm, when 
it_may revive, but usually complaints that 
affect Virds kept in a natural condition out of 
doors are incurable, because with one excep- 
tion they are the result of old age; the 
exception is egg-binding, which is best relieved 
by warmth. ith regard to the diseases of 
caged birds, I must refer my readers to my 
treatise upon that subject. 

The best plants to introduce into an aviary 
are the common box, euonymus, fir-trees, 
cypress, myrtle, Australian gum-trees, olean- 
ders, ivy, Virginian creeper, and cherry laurel. 
If there is plenty of grass the birds will not 
interfere very much with the plants, which 
with the exception of the firs are better 
planted in_ large pots or tube than in the 
ground. Privet and especially Butcher's 

hroom are very useful, and may grown in 
the open ground. 

It 1s a good plan to have a border of sweet- 
scented fov vers just outside the aviary, for 
flies and bees are thus attracted close to the 
wires, inside of which they often intrude, and 
are immediately captured by the watchful 
birds. When it is desired to rear such tiny 
chicks as those of the Californian quail, or 
young insectivorous birds of any ‘ind, @ 
sheep's paunch hung up against the wall of 
the aviary will not only attract a multitude 
of blue-bottles, but speedily become filled 
with gentles, and the outside of the paunch 
hardening in the sun, it gives off no offensive 
odour. If a flat pan or box half filled with 
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earth or sand be placed beneath the paunch, 
the gentles when fully grown will drop into 


it and be readily scratched up by the mother ! 
quail or foster-mother bantam, as well as | 


caught before they can burrow out of sight 
by such birds as blue robins, Pekin robins, 
and other kinds of soft-billed birds. 


Now, with regard to the aspect of the | 


aviary ; let it be, if possible,’facing the south, 


orat least the south-west. Any other aspectis | 


objectionable, north and east especially, and 
if none but either of the two last is obtain- 
able, I advise the young aspirant to repress 
his inclination to feep bi is, or at least to 
postpone doing so until a more favourable 
position offers. 

Not long since I had an inquiry addressed 
to me by a correspondent whe wanted to 


know what were the best birds to keep in! 


‘*an exposed situation,” and greatly dis- 
gusted him by replying “none.” Sun or 
sunlight, at least as much of it as can be 
obtained in these delightful islands of ours, 


is absolutely indispensable to birds as well as | 


to the children of men. I recollect once, 
some years ago, I had @ pair of red-crested 
cardinals that made a nest in the very dark- 
est corner of a somewhat dark covered-in 
aviary, and hatched a brood, which when full- 


grown were so deformed in both wings and 
\ 
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legs that they were perfectly unable to fly or 
even to stand, and this was undoubtedly 
attributable to the absence of light. The poor 
‘ things were rickety and had to be ‘put 
| away.” 
poet Yelieve that the reason so many aviary- 
bred budgerigars are incapable of reproducin; 
their feathers once they cast them in the us 
course (a form of disease known as French 
moult) is that they have been reared in a dark 
place into which little or none of the beneficent 
rays of the sun had been able to gain access, for 
although these birds, like most of their 
family, breed in holes, these are by no means 
:s0 dark as might be supposed, and at all 
i events there is usually enough of light on 
the outside of the nest if not within it. The 
reason I say this is that the only budgeriyars 
T ever had that were thus affected, had been 
brought up in a rather dark room. Ergo, 
let the birds have as much light as possible, 
; but be sure to afford them a shelter to which 
| they can retire from the heat when they are 
desirous of so doing, as I have not unfre- 
quently seen poor little sufferers almost ex- 
| piring from heat apoplexy when their un- 
j covered cages had been thoughtlessly hung 
| up against a hot brick wall. 
| Where it is practicable to have a fountain 
and a miniature stream running through the 


aviary, not only is the effect produced very 
charming, but much benetit is derived by the 
birds from always having clear fresh water to 
drink, for once they have washed themselves 
in a pan the remaining contents are neither 
nice nor wholesome to drink. 

Of course many other birds besides thane 
mentioned in these papers can be, and have 
been, successfully kept by amateurs, and the 
intending aviarist will ind in my other works, 
and in those of many well-known writers on 
ornithology, particulars that will be of the 
yreatest use to him in the successful pursuit 
of his fascinating hobby. 

In conclusion I may say that the best 
seeds for all the finches are canary seed, hemp. 


; summer rape seed, millet,and the seeds oi 


various indigenous plants, such as thistle, 
teasel, plantain, groundsel, and the several 
species of chenopodium and polygonum that 
infest our fields and even roadsides, Th= 
waxbills prefer, as a rule, spray millet, bat 
are much pleased when they get a handful vi 
hay seed to rummage over; parrakeets, in 
addition to canary and hemp seed, like oat, 
sunflower seed, maize, and nuts of all kind:: 
while doves are preferably fed upon smal 
corn and the round yellow maize. 


(THE END.) 


couLD a tale unfold,” squeaked Master 
Guinea-Pig to his companion Bunny, quoting 
the words of the ghost of Hamlet’s unhappy 
father. 

_Let us begin, then, a true tale of a guinea- 


Pig. 
“What's this?” promptly exclaims some 
reader of the B. O. P., ‘“‘a tail of « wuinea- 
pig !—why, a guinea-pig has no tail !” 

‘This fact is rather awkward for me, just as 
T had fairly started, and I am literally driven 
to an extremity for a tale—happy thought ; a 
tail is an extremity; so I will endeavour to 
make both ends meet, and supply the defi- 
ciency of guinea-pig, by inventing a tale out 
of my own head, which will come to the 
same in the end, for it still remains a pig- 
tail. 

The simple-minded Chinese do everything 
on principle ; in building a house each station 
in life has to contine itself to the use of certain 
materials laid down by law, which regulates 
also the projection of the upper storeys on 
the same principle. Even the length of the 


GUINEA-PIG COMPANIONS. 


By CUTHBERT BRADLEY, 
Author of ‘* Murmura from the Pen of a Bunny.” 


CHAPTER I. 


pig-tail is regulated—the greater the man | 
the longer the pig-tail. | 
| Should this childlike decree of the heathen | 
| Chinee apply to animal life, guinea-pig, with | 
'no tail, would not rank very high in the | 
j anima] kingdom. Nor does he, for on con- i 
| sulting authorities on natural history I tind 


j guinea-pig dubbed by one ‘‘a stupid little 
animal ”—- 
Just do nothing all the day, 
And soundly sleep the night away— 


‘*p-~eetly harmless and useless,” ‘a sense- 
less little squeaker.” 

Guinea-piz’s position reminds one of the 
bat in .Esop’s fables, for no one seems quite 
to understand his origin ; he might be a con- 
necting link between tame rabbits and white 
rats; not that he is in any way related to 
either, any more than he is a connection of 
the pig family, which his name erroneously 
implies. 

The guinea-pig—or, more correctly, “the 

; Testless cavy ”—is a simple-toothed rodent, a 
| native of South America, not Guinea, as the 
Mame again suggests, where he exists in a | 
| wild state in great numbers, burrowing in | 
| the soil or lying hid in the herbage, feeding 
| in the evenin; fike the wild rabbit. 
Amongst the numerous pets for boys, 
| guinea-pig has always held his own, and 
formed an important adjunct to the rabbitry, 
although he is not such a saleable commodity 
or culinary article as bunny. 

But in these days, when everybody wants 
to know the why and the wherefore of every- 
thing, the question is asked cui bono con- 
cerning guinea-pig? He is companionable 
for rabbits, and by many is believed to scare | 
the rats away by his cheery shrill squeak, | 
squ-e-e-ak ; he is decidedly ornamental, scru- 
pulously. neat and clean, and seems to ; 

righten up the rabbitry, as a stable or farm- | 
yard is brightened by the addition of a goat. 

The general appearance of the guinea-pig 
is quaint, sleek, and bunchy ; he looks old- | 
fashioned, round, and comfortable, being | 
short on the leg and about nine inches in 


length. The fore feet have four toes, tht 
hind feet only three, all armed with hooi- 
like nails, being naked underneath; tle 
head is long, and not so pointed as a rats, 
and the upper lip is not cleft like a rabbit's; 
the ears are big, flat, and erect, and, as Pr. 
fessor Duncan so nicely puts it, ‘‘ the tail is 
rudimentary or wanting.” Nature has given 


of the Cape of Good Hoy 
such huge tails that small wagyvony are pro- 
vided to support them! Who can imagine 4 
guinea-pig’s feeling on such a subject : 


the poor shee 
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The colours of the coat of the guinea-pig 
embrace sandy, yellow tortoiseshell, brown, 
black, and white, each animal being eimbel- i 


GUINEA Pp 


lished with two or three hues, the young pix- | 
lings having a soft, shaggy coat, the older , 
ones being coarse and glossy. In the choice of 
colours a large black or a, tortoiseshell hoy ix 
the best. The sows may be party-coloured 
and smaller than the hog, or he will never be , 
able to keep them in order. Quite white 
pigs are not desirable. ( 
Many accuse the guinea-pig of having no | 
intelligence. That his reasoning faculties and : 
sensitive emotions beyond those in connection . 
with his stomach are limited I admit, al-, 
though I may have been highly favoured in | 
owning and meeting during my lifetime many 
very tractable guinea-pigs. 1 
First and foremost, my own chicken \ 
“Jack,” a big tortoiscshell, who travelled 
across country with me from Worcestershire, 
got married, und soon established a colony in 
utland. He was a nervous pig. but would 
eat bread out of my hand and sleep in my 
pocket. He had wonderful control over his 
wives, and fraternised with a buck rabbit, 
pluckily showing fight when bunny tried to 
squeeze him into a corner. 
A guinea-pig I met when staying in Staf- | 
fordshire, thoroughly domesticated, living in 
she kitchen and lying at full stretch on the 


a > 


mc 


tarthrag in tront of the fire, sleeping at 


ight im @ box with a wonderiully sharp; coins had gone, and an astonished-looking | serial set an ecample tw those who may have 
t guinea-pig sat in their place. 

A colony of guinea-pigs I interviewed at 
the Zoological Gardens, their tinal destination 


. **Tafty,” who would work after a 
ouse with as much spirit as a terrier after 
rat. This guinea-piz was a great pet with 
‘6 young ladies, and would walk over the 
veakfast-table and drink milk out of a 


sucer. 


Special qualities above those pos- | 


| xeased. by ordinary guinea-pigs were attri- | 


buted to him by the young lad: 


ng his living 


A guinea-pig I have met ean 


im ihe streets of London. He was ihe piv- 
perty of a vonjurer, who was under on 
the arches of the Charing Cross rzilw: 


| company with mangy cats, woe-begone jack- 
daws, and artificial-looking mice; again in 
| cages outside the shops up the Seven Dials, 
| amid the ceaseless roar : 


f traffic. ass 

| Guinea-pigs are very timid and shy by 
| nature, and, like rabbits, prefer a darkened 
| hutch, Burrowing under the hay or straw, 
| they will squat for hours, sitting close to- 
j gether, dreaming the day away, giving vent 
| to little hummi: 


i twittering noises. The 
} dinner-hour come: vith it a strong 
| tite, which makes then sing out lustily, 
| squeaking shrilly with their heads in the air } 
| 
! 


now trotting about the cage one after the 
other, making a drumming noise, ever and 
anon giving a peculiar sharp turn and twist 
of the head, as if they would jump out of 
their skins for joy. Their keeper arrives 
with the meal, and a deafening chorus of 
squeaks is raised, but no sooner is the pen- 
door opened to throw in the food than away 
the little grunters rush to their hiding-place 
in the straw. After a time they timidly 
creep out to feed, sending a small female 
first to reconnoitre, the gentleman pig wait- 
ing until the females have made quite certain 
that there is no dan, Then they set to 
work and greedi up the food, with 
much petty qua and gnashing of 
teeth over dainty bits. The meal over, the 
toilet occupies some little time, for guinea- 
pigs are a pattern of cleanliness. 


(To be cvnt.nued,) 


NO CONNECTION 
WiTH NEKT ROOR 


No CONNECTION with 


bridge, with an admiring crowd standing 
round. Placing some coins under a hat ona 
small table, he waved his wand, saying, 
““Ladies and gentlemen, don’t let my dex- 
terity of ’and deceive your heye. If I wave 
my magic wand over the ‘at, and tell the 
coins to away from underneath, you 
won't believe me. Anyhow, if you won't 
trust my word, trust my honour; and if I 
deceive you give me into custody. Coins, 
pass, I say!” On lifting up the hat the 


——e SouenOLe . 


“NEXT DOOR 


| THE Ear. oF ABERDELN ON THE B.O.P. 
| The Earl of Aberdeen, speaking some time 
ago at Exeter Hall, remarked :—‘‘I think 
‘every reader of the Buy’s OWN Paper will 
; tind that, however exciting or interesting it 
! may be, it is pervaded by a Christian tone. 
, There is never any reference to holy or high 
: things except in a toneof respect and approval, 
even when the story is not connected with 
religious work. I think the writers of this 


| been expected to follow it before now. We 

meet with the works of religious authors, 
who, when they refer to nen who are reli- 
yious, seem unable to depict them except as 
weak and irresolute persons. Manliness is 
an essential part of Cliri-lanity.” 
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SCHOOL CRICKET IN 1886 AND 1887. 


. 
‘NETTEs won only two ratches out of four- 

teen, but these were against Merchiston 
Castle and Blair Lodge, so that the season 
was not without its crumb~ of comfort. The 
match inst the Academy was lost on the 
first innings, but that against the High School 
was drawn owing to the time Fettes took at 
the wickets. The Loretto match was drawn, 
but had it been played out would probably 
have ended in a victory for Fettes. Hailey- 
bury did not win a match. It boasted a cap- 
tain in Hamilton, and a bowler in Batty, a 
long way above the average, but two 
elevenths of a first-class team are not enough 
to ensure a victory. Lancing, Malvern, and 
Marlborough were all under a cloud in 1886. 
Like Haileybury, Marlborough did not win a 
match, but the very narrow defeat by Rugby 
and the high quality of the batting averages 
show that the team was not a weak one. 
The bowling averages give the secret. of the 
failure. With a captain, Kitcat, making 204 
in an innings and averaging 48, another of 
the eleven, Poynton, making 164 not out and 
averaging 64, another averaging 34, and six of 
the rest averaging over 13, it certainly seems 
strange that not amatch should have been won. 
The wonder, however, ceases when we turn to 
the bowling, which gives figures quite as high 
as those appearing in the batting list of most 
school teams. Norfolk County School gave the 
reverse of the shield. The bowling there 


was exceptionally good. One of the eleven, | 


Turner, took 83 wickets for 4 runs apiece ; 
another, d’Ade, took 36 wickets for 8 apiece ; 
another averaged 6; and even the Inghest 
average was 13. Oscott College had a very 
lucky season, playing eight matches and 
winning them all. Oundle also won eight 
matches, but they played 15 and lost 5. ‘The 
two best members of the eleven were Dickson, 
the captain, whose batting average was 33 
and bowling average 1], and Beresford, whose 
batting average was 25 and bowling averave 
8 on 60 wickets. Another bowler with & 
over a large number of wickets was H. M. 
Gray, of Merchiston. Merchiston won 8 
matches out of 25, beating the Academy, the 
High School, Glenalmond, and Blair Lodge ; 
but Scottish cricket is always in and out, 
and it is no surprise to find that Merchiston 


had to lower its colours to Fettes and Loretto. 


The Loretto match was one of the closest of 
the year. Only one innin;:- each was played. 


PART I. 


| Loretto, first innings, 115; Merchiston, 
second innings, six wickets for 101, seven for 
| 102, eight for 102, nine for 113, last man 0! 
Victory, and with it the Scottish champion- 
ship, for Loretto by 2 runs, Loretto won 
three other matches out of their thirteen, 
and managed to draw against Fettes, Blair 
| Lodge, and the Academy. ; 
' _ Oxford County School produced a batsman 
,in T. Sankey, who hit over a hundred in 
| four matches, 
; averaged 62 runs aninnings. Altogether he 
scored six centuries in 1886, three of them 
being not out innings. Another member of 


Hertford College 3 and as the chief bowling 
averages were 7, 10, and 12, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Oxford school lost only 
two matches out of its seventeen. Repton 
had one of the best bats of the year in J. H. 
Kelsey, whose average of 46 was due to good 
level scoring. In F, G. J. Ford the eleven 
had a brilliant captain, ard in P. R. Farrant 
a perplexing and successful bowler. The 
Malvern match proved the easiest of victories, 
the Reptonians winning by an innings and 
246 runs, but the defeat at the hands of 
Uppingham was most unlooked-for. It isa 
curiosity of the Repton record for 1886 that 
out of ten matches three were won and three 
were lost, and of the three that were lost two 
were lost by only 9 runs. 

Rossall won both its school matches. 
| Malvern was beaten by three wickets, 
Shrewsbury by an innings and 33 runs, Had 
the bowling averages been the batting 
averages the team would have done better 
; than lose eight matches out of fourteen. 
| Rugby was in good form in 1886.  Marl- 
| borough was beaten by 37 runs, and will 
even have a tougher struggle on she 27th of 
July, when most of last year’s Rugbeians 
| will again meet them. the record of the 
| season showed that Rughy played twelve 
; matches and won seven, the lesses being 
four in number, against Haliol, Oriel, the 
{ Butterflies, and M.C.C. and Ground. 

The sun did not ‘shine on Sherborne 
towers ” in 1886, although four matches were 
; won out of nine. The Clifton match was a 
disappointment, the defeat being too severe 
to be a test of relative merit. In A. C. Broad- 
bent Sherborne had a batsman whose ave- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRESHMAN’S LIFE AT 


ND now it is time to o to Hall for din- 
ner, for I hear the bell has just stopped 

and it is as well for a freshman to be in time 
for grace. Before we go in it may interest 
you to know that as there are over six hundred 
undergraduates in Trinity. besides resident 
bachelors and masters of arts, it is impossi- 
ble for everybody to dine together. ‘There 
are consequently three halls arranged, the 
first at half-past four (which, of course, ix a 
terrible hour to dine); the second at half- 
past five (which is a little better), and the 
third at seven. The general rule is that 
freshmen dine at the first Hall, second-year 
men at the second, and the rest of the world 
at the third. This, however, is not. a hard- 
and-fast rule, and within certain limits (the 
capacity of the hall being the chief one. of 
course), changes are allowed. For reading- 
men seven o'clock is often«too late. and as 
third-year men are for the most part reading. 


By A Lonpon BARRISTER. 


PART Y. 
j men, there are frequently » good many 
vacancies at the late Hall, which even fresh. 
; men, if they apply in time, are allowed to fill 
; up. As with almost everything else belong- 
; ing to my old College, my memory of the Hall 
‘js still very green and fresh. There are six 
or seven rows of tables, long and narrow, 
running up its whole length; at the end a 
slightly raised dais, on which are two tables 
running crosswise for fellows and masters of 
| arts ; at the other end a carved screen with a 
gallery, from which by special permission 
strangers are allowed to Took down upon 
‘“‘the beasts feeding.” The groining of the 
roof is very fine, but is almost lost in gloem. 
As you go in you ree two men with long lists 
of names are busy (as I should have told you 
they were in chapel) “ pricking” the under- 
| graduates as they enter. I do not mean 
running pins into their flesh, but making a 
little pin-mark against the names in the list. 


one after the other, and | 


the team, Ball, scored 100 not out, against | 


rage, 36, was double that of any other member | 


of the team, and many of his followers played 
up well, but, alas! they did not save runs at 
anything like the rate they got them. and the 
bowling was sorely punished. Matters were 
even worse at Shrewsbury, where only two 
matches were won out of ten, and these were 
the wrong ones. Tonbridge also won only 
two matches out of ten, and these also were 
the wrong ones. Brighton came and was 
triumphant, and Dulwich also proved tov 
strong. Tonbridge feels the loss of Mr. 
Rashleigh. The record of the season is 
dispiriting, but it shows the weak spot 
clearly enough. The seven best batemen 
averaged between them 16 runs per innings; 
the seven only bowlers averaged 27 runs yer 
| wicket ; the highest batting average was 23; 
the lowest bowling ave was 14, 

Uppingham played eight matches and won 
half of them. Repton was beaten narrowly 
by 9 runs; Hatley bury was beaten easily by 
10 wickets. In W. F. Whitwell, Upping- 
ham, had one of the best captains and bowlers 
of the year, and the team altogether was quite 
up to the average. Wellingborough had a 
captain in A. G. Henfry, who during the 
season scored 180 not out, and 167, and 
secured an average of 79, while his bowling 
average was just under 8. In batting an 
bowling the other members of the eleven 
were unusually strong, so that six wins out 
of eight fixtures was not too high a measure 
of success for their efforts. Wellington (al- 
lege beat Charterhouse, and won two other 
matches. The eleven was not a successful 
one, but it worked well together, and did its 
best to deserve better fortune. Westminster 
won a match—only one—but, like Wellinz: 
ton, its prospects for the coming season art 
among the most promising. Winchester wa 
also out in the cold with only four wins out 
of thirteen matches, but Winchester has 
played cricket too long to think much of its 
uncertainties, and ins the 1887 seas 
with far better chances than that about which 
80 _much was said in the beginning of 1886. 

We have noted as many individual per 
formances as we could find s) for as we 
came along. The century list of some sixty 
or seventy items must go this year without 
comment. For the teams for which the sco 
were made we would have found room if po 
sible, but cricket, though much, is not every 
thing, and here we must close. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Attendance at Hall is to all intents ax 
purposes compnlsory, but you are allowed a 
miss twice. If you miss your proper 
thrice the most direful co: uences ensue; 
you “lose a week,” which words being 4 
mystery to you I will at once proceed to 
explain. You are bound to reside during the 
term a certain number of days ; by resident 
is meant attendance at Hall and sleeping ® 


College. If you do not comply with this 
rule you lose the whole term, which seriou’ 
impedes your getting a degree. If you le? 


a week during term time you will not 
allowed to “‘go down” at the proper time #! 
vacation, but must stop up after the rest of 
the world has gone about holiday-making # 
complete the requisite tale of weeks and days 
So, too, the compulsory attendance at 

at a certain fixed hour prevents men fra 


running up to London on the sly. I may ull 
you, too, that during the Newmarket mmc, 
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Jal] is compulsory every day. I must tell 
‘on also that so long as you yet your name 
‘pricked” you are safe, and need not stop 
oeat the dinner ; many men prefer, if they 
an afford it, to have supper in their own 
coms, or they may be dining out with 
riends; these men erally rush into Hall, 
save their cape to the markerx, get pricked, 
nd then rush out again. ‘Thix dinner is a 
imple repast, soup and meat, and meat 
nd pudding on alternate days ; on Sundays 
he three courses entire. After dinner the 
illows adjourn to their wine in the ‘“‘Com- 
ination m,” the undercraduates to one 
nother's rooms for tea or coffee, chats and 
nokes; and then the long day closes in 
iter, I hope, an hour or two's hard work. 
There are many other pleasant things 
welling in the depths of iny memory that I 
ould tell you of : of our sports and pastimes, 
football, of cricket, of boating, and rifle- 
voting ; of the debates at the Union Club; 
breakfasts, and lunches, and little dinners ; 
runs with the pack of beayles, and of many 
her such things; but I fear to weary you, 
‘Twill close these reminiscences by taking 


you a walk in those Elysian fields which we 
eall ‘‘the Backs,” which, as you may guess, 
are the walks at the back of the Colleges. 
Going through the back gate of Trinity a 
fine avenue of elms stretches away to the dis- 
tant Fellows’Garden. On the right hand and 
on the left green sward. Just in front the 


shining little river, the Cam, which, as we | 


linger on the old bridge, we can see comin, 
leisurely from the mill | above the Col- 
leges, giving each a smile as it passes, and 
wandering on past the boat-houses to Charon’s 
Ferry, where it widens and bears many 
“eights” upon its bosom. On the immediate 
left stands the little Trinity Brewery, whence 
every March and October comes the famous 
audit ale; on the right the solemn stately 
library built by Sir Christopher Wren. Far- 
ther away on the right stands out the not 
very beautifal new court of St. Johns, and 
over the trees a p of the beautiful old 
buildings of that College, the new chapel 
built by Sir Gilbert Scott, and the covered 
bridge over the Cam, which was built on 
the model of the Bridge of Sighs at Venice. 


| (Here, parenthetically, I must tell you an old 


joke. The bridge has been called the ** Isth- 

mus of Suez;” it is an isthmus because it con- 

necte two parts of the College; and ‘‘Suez,” 
or rather ‘‘ Sues,” means in Greek “ of pigs,” 
and Johnians are always called “pigs ”) 

Then we ramble down the avenue, and tarn- 

ing to the left, passing the Christ’s College 

rdens, come to the immense nse of 

lawn stretching down from King's Chapel to- 
the river. And so on and on, past one Col- 

lege and then another, we wander round to 

the town again, and so back through the High 

Street, and once more come before the stately 

portico of Trinity. Under this portico, at all 

times and seasons, in wet and fine, as fresh- 

man, bachelor, and master, I have passed, 

and still would pass, many many times. The 
old porter touches his hat to me now as he did 
in days gone by, as he has done to thousands 
of others who have lived their life within 
those sacred walls, and as he will, I trust, 

still to thousands of others in the years to 
come ; among whom I hope verv many of my 
; readers will be numbered. 


i (THE END.) 


STRANGER THAN FICTION; OR STORIES OF MISSIONARY PERIL AND HEROISM. 


BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


PART L 


& future bish was born under the 
shadow of the South Downs—those soft 
‘hills which run along the coast of 
x—in September 1847. The village of 
tpierpoint, or Hurst, a. it is generally 
, seven miles from Itrighton, was his 
place. ‘The boy ‘vas active, lively, and 
f mischief ; so fond of fun that he was 
' ‘*Mad Jim,” and often getting into 
le because he had no fear, and never 
tht of danger. Several times, on his 
t's yacht, Te had a narrow escape of 
killed, and when he was twelve years 
te lost his thumb while blowing up a 
8 nest with gunpowder ! 
‘he child was father of the man” most 
‘kably in his case. We see the same 


daring, fearless spirit in the adventure with 
the lion, which he himself tells in one of his 
letters. Then as to his Juugh, we are told 
that those who once heard it never could for- 
get it, it was so genuine and hearty. 

He went to schoo! at Brighton, and in due 
time entered his father's business at the same 
place, but after six years it seemed clear both 
to himself and his family that business was 
not his vocation. He had gained by that 
time, he tells us, a knowledge of many things, 
but not of business. He was fond of riding 
and shooting and all athletic excercises, and, 
true to his enterprising character, had visited 
nearly every capital in Europe by the time 
he was _ twenty-one. Next he went to Col- 
lege. He was just the man to be a favourite 


—as an Oxford undergraduate he won al! 
hearts. He was the leader in everything, 
and though his heart was not yet given 
wholly to God, it had desires after Him, and 
no doubt the Spirit of God was striving with 
him. Thus he was kept from vicious ways, 
and his influence was always to be found on 
the side of religion. 

On the Ist March, 1874, he was ordained 
to the curacy of Martinhoe in North Devon. 
“So I am a parson,” he writes in his diary, 
“and the world has to be crucified in me. 
Oh, for God’s Holy Spirit, without which I 
must fall—I must perish.” And God’s Holy 
Spirit heard and answered that prayer. A 
friend lent him Dr. Mackay’s ‘Grace and 
Truth.” At first he thought it dull, and 
threw the book aside ; but once more he felt 
impelled for his friend’s sake to return to it. 
** Well, I must read it to tell Dawson about 
it,” he said, and there, in his home at Harst,. 
he did read it. It was the turning point in 
his life. ‘*I took up the old thing,” he says, 
‘and read it on til 1 came to the chapter 
called ‘Do you know your sins are forgiven ?’ 
by means of which my eyes were opened. I 
was in bed at the time reading. 1 spran; 
out and leaped about the floor rejoicing an 

raising God that Jesus died for me; and 
Kom that day to this I have lived under the 
shadow of His wings in the assurance of 
faith that I am His and He is mine.” 

Now all was changed the right motive 
power was given, the burden of sin was gone, 
the true rest found, and with all the charac- 
teristic energy of his nature, James Hanning- 
ton henceforth lived and laboured for Him 
who had done all for him. 

On the north-west shore of the lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza is the kingdom of Uganda, by 
far the most civilised and powerful of all the 
states of Central Africa. But alas ! all the 
people, when these parts were first visited, 
were of course heathens. Nobody had gone 
to tell them about the true God, so 
should they know? Yes, it was a ‘dark 
continent ” indeed ! 

It was in the year 1858 that the Victoria 
Nyanza was discovered by the geographer 
Speke, who also proved it to be the source of 


the Nile, so long disputed. He found that 
the waters of the Nile issued from the north- 
ern part, and much interesting information he 
gave about the country surrounding, and the 
people and the King Mtesa, of whom you 
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often have heard. All this, as well as the | 


travels and death of the great Livingstone, 
has, in God's providence, prepared the way 
for the missionary efforts which were to 
follow. Christian England began to wake up 
and think more onght to be done for Africa 
thus laid open to its efforts. The Church 
Mission: Society, the London Missionary 
Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
Scotch Churches, and other avencies a 
entered on the field. The Church Missioucry 
Society had had for some years a station at 
Mombasa, on the coast, but when the dis- 
coverer Stanley, who had visited Uganda, 
told the story at home of his intercourse with 
King Mtesa and with his people there, they 
at once resolved to send a mission to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza and its neighbourhood. In 
1876 the first band went forth, but in the 
course of a year and a half four out of the 
eight had fallen in Africa, and two more were 
obliged to return home. 

And was it then in vain? Must the 
heathen perish in their darkness, and the 
light of the glorious Gos: never reach 
them? Not so; the rest of the party strug- 
gled on, were kindly received by Mtesa, and 
regular Christian services were at once begun 
in the palace, 

But the fair promise was overcast by the 
murder of two members of the little band— 
Lieutenant Smith and Mr. O’Neill—in a 
native quarrel, and Mr. Wilson, the clergy- 
man, was thus left alone in the middle of 
Africa. The news reached England — it 
reached the Sussex village, and it stirred the 


heart of the young minister there. Why 
should not he go forth and fill the place of 


those who had fallen? He had had thouy:!its 
-of missionary work before, but there were 


7 
home claims—he was a husband and father would have taken them to Uganda, wher 
—and the way was not clear. ' welcome would have awaited them. For the 
Now, however, he deemed the call from | work had been pre~pering, other helpers hat 
God had come, and he offered himself to the | joined Mr. Wilsun, and more than a hundred 
Society to go out for a time without finally | natives had been baptized into the Christian 
giving up ‘his church at Hurst. He was ‘ faith. But there was a new danger of which 
accepted, and leaving his quiet parsonage ' the Bishop was unaware. Mtesa had died 
and peaceful home, the brave soldier of Jesus | some time before. He had been very uncertain 
Christ went forth to hardship and exile for | in his behaviour to the Christians, thouch he 
His dear sake. He sailed with tive other | had professed himn<e!f one ; his son Muanw 
nis-ionarics for the east coast of Africa in | was much the s and just now hie had 
y, 1882, and in the following month they | been alarmed a}e.:t German. invasion and 
left Zanzibar for the interior, whither they ! annexation in this part of Africa. So whe 
were bound. | he heard of a party of Euro entering his 
Before long the young missionary was ; dominions by the nerth side, a thing never 
stricken down with fever, and after vainly ! done before, he put the two things together, 
struggling against it with his iron will and | and sent to forbid them. 
determination, he was obliged to allow him-| The Bishop meenwhile had gone forward 
self to be carried back to Zanzibar. He | with about fifty 1en, leaving Mr. Jones with 
returned to England, and was soon re-estab- | the rest. The messengers of King Muang 
lished in health, so that he was told he! met them and arre-ted them, saying it wu 
might return to Afriea. This was the great ; the ‘ back dvor ” into their country and they 


desire of his heart, and very soon after thixhe ‘ must not proceed. They were kept in con- 
was chosen by the Church Missionary Society finement eight day-, and then, alas! were 


to be the first missionary bixhop of Equatorial 
Africa, In November, 1884, he sailed a 
second time. 

On the 22nd of July, 1885, he -tarted for 
Uganda by a new-route to the north, which, 
if successful, would be much more direct 
than the u-ual way round the southern shore | brave and noble ( hristian life. But (id's 
| of Lake Victoria Nyanza. He knew there | ways are not as our ways. He makes no 
i were dangers, and would not take any white , mistake, and there is no such thing as failure 
‘ missionary with him. Mr. Jones, a coloured | in His purposes. Already the death of the 

clergyman, once a slave, whum he had just good Bixhop has fred anew the missionary 
| ordained, being his only companion besides | spirit, so alae within a few weeks of the 
; the five hundred men who formed the cara- | news being received fifty-three young men 
van. ‘ offered themselve~ to the Church Missionary 
The party arrived safely at the north-east 


: 1 ‘ Society for the mi--ion tield. 
corner of the lake, and a few days from here (TP > cuntinued.) 


| killed, the men bein; - peared and the Bishop 
shot with his own rifle. Four men only 
( escaped, and Hed ba-k to Mr, Jones with the 
, terrible news ; ther the sad remains of the 
' party retraced thei- steps back to the coast. 
| Tt was a sad ending (as it seems to us) toa 


eee or lariata, is a Spanish name for a 
rape made of raw hide or horse-hair, | 
generally about sixty feet long, with a loop 
on the end of it, and is used to catch cattle 
and horse, and sometimes bears, as the pic- 
ture repre: 3. 

The laxxo is used in all parts of Spanish 
America, both north and south, and in the 
hands of an expert isa very useful instrument 
in a stock-raising country. The lasso, to be 
thoroughly efficient, has to have several other 
things, without which it is no better than an 
ordinary piece of rope. First, a horse trained 
to stand and pull in any direction which the 
rider may wish; secondly, a saddle of pecu- 
liar make and strength, which has a horn on 
the front of it, and 1s used to wind the end of 
the lasso round, while the horse holds or pulls, 


i 
\ 
: | 
i 


| 


| 


1 


The Hospital Donkey's Trick. 


.LASSOING THE GRIZZLY. 


laying all his weight and strength on the | customers to mect. If they are seen, hount 
strain. Also a bit and bridle, of different ; and bear-dogs are put on their tracks, whet 
make from the ordinary, of such strength and | after a run of teu or twenty miles, they i 
power that the most Vicious horse is com- | come up with and shot—very often not ual!’ 
pletely under the control of the rider. by one stroke of their paw, they have kille! 

In California it is usual to see bears as|or disabled some of the dogs. Someti 
they travel from one range of mountains to | they are seen by a party of vacaros (Span: 
another in their search after the mast or | for cowboys), Who saddle up and dash ait 
acorns in the fall of the year, often travelling | them. If the bear is a grizzly he stands a 
fifty or a hundred miles to where they seem | shows fight. The Dyanards dash their cre 
to know there ix a good crop. spurs into their little mustang horses, ae 

The bears like to feed well, and grow fat | amid clouds of dust, surround Bruin. 
before retiring into their dens for the winter | rears himself up on his haunches and avs 
months, where they subsist by sucking their | the attack ; when. quick as a shot, the las 
paws, which keep fat, but at the expense of j is dropped on his head or on one of his bat 
all the rest of their bodies. When they come | stretched paws; the others follow in qui" 
out in the spring to feed on the young grass | succession. The Jittle horses now tug © 
and clover, lean and hungry, they are ugly | strain, all pulling in different directo” 
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Poor grizzly bear has a hard time to keep on | 
his feet, and is rolled over and over and | 
tangled up and laid out flat on the ground, | 
without a move in him except his heavy | 
breathing and panting sides. the | 
hunters dismount to roll and light 
and, with many ‘‘ carambas " in their native 
‘astilian, approach near him. Bruin glares 
ut them ‘with his angry and bloodshot eyes, | 
ind, seeing them within reach of his dreadiui 
vuws, makes one more effort for revenge on 
iis enemies. He is bound fast and tangled 
ip in the folds of the raw hide, which luries 
tself into his shaggy coat and sinks into the | 
nuscles of his neck, stopping his breath. | 
lis struggles are all in vain; the mustar 
vith outstretched necks, ylaring eyeballs, | 
nd with feet planted firmly in the ground, 
old him down, and poor [rnin has to see | 


markably active, and can use his paws with 
the agility of a cat. Once I was stopping 
with a camping-out party in one of the 
northern counties, and in our excursions 
through the forest we came on some hunters 
building a trap in the woods. They had an 
order from the French consul in the city for 


‘some good specimens of grizzly, to replace 


those which had been eaten by the Parisians 
during the siege of 1871; and as some had 
been seen and had made raids on the hunters’ 
little grain crops, they were determined to 


| on them if possible. 

he trap was a large box, twelve feet by | 
five, and four feet and a half high, placed | 
_ between pine-trees, and composed of foutr- | 
inch planks, with a door which dropped down | 


in a groove, and an iron hoop nailed all round 
on the inside edge of it, so as to give Bruin 


and the monarch of the Californian mountains- 
falls, never to rise again. 

While we were looking at the hunter— 
whose name we learned was Knowles—the 
ladies asked him if, when he caught the 
bears, he would let them know, as they 
wished to see one in all his native wildness. 
| They had never seen any but one that begged 
| for nuts, A few days afterwards the whole 
| camp was aroused up about four o'clock in 
the morning by Knowles dashing in amongst 


nd go down with us. After 
; s and horses 
were got ready to take the ladies, but there 


was considerable delay before we started, and 
it was then broad daylight. 
Some of the women were afraid to go, some 


‘aptors within a few feet of him and he 
less as a rabbit. 

iken altogether, the trapping of a grizzly 
ly the Spaniards is as exciting a scene 
ie can see west of the Rocky Mountains. 
‘e, it is said, they attain their greates' 
and weight. If captured near or about 
stmas, the hunters put himina cage and 
n him, when he is slaughtered and sent 
e San Francisco market, where his flesh ! 
great demand for Christmas joints, and, ; 
\ roasted with pork and onions, is highly | 
med by some of the old Spanish resi- 
The writer saw one in the San 
isco market, which weighed 1,4001b., 
ed, and was selling at two shillings per 
d. On account of their sheep-stealing 
s, the bears of'all descriptions are fast 
‘pearing, or are driven up to the sum- 
of the high Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
» they have a difficulty in getting food 
gst the snowdrifts sat glaciers. 

e Californian grizzly is very powerful, 
notwithstanding his clumsy form, is re- | 


‘ the trouble of a run for life. 


The Critical Moment. 


no chance to stick his teeth or claws and 
make the lezinuing for a big hole. After 


the trap is all ready for setting, the hunter | 


or his party set out in different directions, 
and when they think they have gone far 
enough away they return in a zigzag manner 
towards the trap, dragging a piece of meat 


} or an old sack or a sakt codfish after them, 


tied to the saddle. The old sack is smeared 
all over with molasses, and Bruin has as 
sweet a tooth as any schoolgirl. 

When the hunters arrive at the trap one 
or all the baits are tied to a peg at its farthest 
end. Bruin goes in, and, pulling in the peg 
which holds a looped rope, slips it off, and 
the door, which is held up by the rope, falls 
behind him and shuts him in. He struggles 
hard to break his prison, but there he must 
wait if the walls are sound and well made. 
At last he hears the footsteps of the hunters 
and the baying of the dogs, but he is spared 
He puts his 
nose to a small space which has been left 
open, when the rifle touches his shaggy head, 


were afraid to stay in camp when all the 
men, guns, and dogs would be away. After 
considerable discussion some got into the 
waggons and some on horseback, and all the 
men, with rifles, shot, guns, pistols, and 
hunting-knives. About two miles away we 
struck the bears’ tracks, when all the ladies 
got out to see and measure them on the hems 
of their aprons or handkerchiefs, and then 
applied them to the back of their hands 
to count how many fingers long and how 
many broad. 

On all hands the owner of the tracks was. 
pronounced a monster, and one fellow, look- 
ing towards the bush, said he heard some- 
thing stirring. Oh! such a stampede for 
the waggons, and such cries of ‘ Mattie, 
Kate, help me up. Oh dear!” and other 
feminine screams, whick would have fright- 
ened all the bears out of their skins for 
twenty miles around. Another three miles 
brought us to the trap, but no bears were 
there. The birds had flown. 

“Are you sure,” Mr. Knowles, asked one of 
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dng themselves out.” 
And sure enough there was a hole and a} 
tunnel bored under the floor of the trap. The | 
door being now lifted and propped up, we 
went in and found a large hole cut in the 
boards and the chips lying about, some as 
large as if they had been taken off by an axe 
ora ripping nivel, i 


“Well, nov id Knowles, ‘that thar is ' 


Taylor told_me to plug up them 
holes, or I would loxe my bars, 
ight. Old Zack knows a mighty 
lot about varmints of all kinds.” 

These words were delivered in the usual 
nasal twany, slow. deliberate, and drawling, 
and without the lea-t excitement or disap. 
pointment, The facet of a four-inch plank 


was evidently like his friend Taylor, ani 
| knew @ great deal about varmints. Air 


paring the size of the hole in the tloorani 1, 
tunnel under it. we knew that the old fello: 
did not go in: but, finding his mate inj 
soned, he duz his way in the soft earth a: 
leaves, underneath the floor, while she ¥.: 
| cutting her way ont. through the planks, a: 
escaped, So meh for the sagaci 

strength of a grizzly. J. HARRINGTON. 


CONJURING TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


A 


insight into the art of conjuring as practised 
in the present day, from the admirably clear 
series of papers from the pen of Professor 
Hoffinann ; and if they have only carried out | 
his instructions, and worked at them, they : 
have been in a position to furnish amuse- ! 
ment to their friends during the long winter ' 
evenings. 

It may not be altogether uninteresting to 
some youthful magicians to take a glance} 
at conjuring, or, as it was then termed, | 
Juggling, as practised in the early part of the | 
seventeenth century. For it must be re- 
membered that conjuring is no modern 
accomplishment, but dates back to the , 
Egyptians, by whom it is supposed it was , 
introduced into Western Europe. : 

The early literature of the art in its details, 
by which ] mean manuals setting forth and 
-explaining the manner in which tricks were ; 
worked, is not extensive ; and, as far as I | 
have been able to discover, ‘ Hocus Poona + 
Junior ” is the earliest specimen of this kind. 
The nature of the contents of this little 
volume will be best conveyed by copying the 
title-page. ‘Hocus Poens Junior. The | 
Anatomy of Legerdemain, or the art of : 
juggling, set forth in its proper colours fully, 
plainly, and exactly; so that an ignorant 
person may thereby Jearn the full perfection 
of the sune after a little practice. Unto 
each trick is added the tigure when it ix need- 
ful for instruction. The second edition, with 
many additions. = Pravstat nihili quam néhil 
foeere, Printed by T. H. for KR. M., London, 
1635.” 

During the seventeenth century this seems 
to have been the recognised authority on 
juggling, for it went through no less than 
seventeen editions at various times. 

We gain some idea of what a public per- 
formance of conjuring was like at the time 
from the plate facing the title-page. It repre- 
sents an interior with a small window in the | 
back wall, and a branch for a candle over the | 

rformer's head. This table has a cloth on 
it, reaching nearly down to the floor, forming 
an ample xereen for any shelves or arrange- 
ment the performer might have behiad or 
beneath it. On the table are the three cups 
and little balls, for ‘the play of the balls,” 
as the trick was then called. The performer, 
dressed in the fashion of the day, stands or 
sxits—it is difficult. to say which—behind his 
table, holding his wand in his hand. 

The author divides legerdemain into two 
principal parts. “ The first is in the convey- 
ance of balls, cards, dice, money, etc. ; the 
second is in contederacie.” 

The word conreyance here used stands for 
our terms of padning and vanishing. 

In describing the operator, it is said, 

* First, he must be one of an impudent 
and audacious spirit. 

“Secondly, he mut have a nimble and 
cleanly eonveyanee. 


By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY, 


his actions. 

* Fourth and lastly, such gesture of 
body as may lvade away the spectators’ eyes.” 

All very good advice, and closely followed 
by performers in our time. 

After this follow very full directions, with 
woodcuts, by wa; 
play of the balls,” and it is curious how 


ittle this trick hax altered during two and a! 


half centuries. 
plain the conjarer performed sitting 
his table, and in the place of the more 


behind 


modern serraute he used his hat, held be-! 


tween hix knees. 

Following ‘the play of the balls” are 
several other tricks, with knives, cards, 
stones, etc., but of so simple @ nature that 
they would, in these days, be deemed un- 
worthy of performance, and they are only 
interestiny in providing specimens of the 
patter then in vogue, which I can merely say 
would hardly do in the present time. 

It is surprising how old some of our tricks 
are; for instance, ‘the tin pudding pro- 
duced from the mouth” (@ coarse experi- 
ment); the knife with the gap, for cutting 
through the nose or arm; the bridge, for 
threaling the nose; the pile of half-pence 


changing to a die; and Bonus Genius, are | 


all here, with woodents in explanation. 
It seems, too, that the secret of false 


of explanation, for ‘“ the ; 


Froin these directions it is ; 


pers of the Boy’s OWN Paper have! ‘Thirdly, he must have strange termcs | bottoms for varions boxes and cases was «-! 
had a very good opportunity of gaining an ; and emphaticall words to grace and adorne ; known to the author, and he gives full dir 


{tions for the making of various article 
this description, The forerunner of the 2 
exhaustible bottle is here seen, but it is 

! much more clun-y contrivance, consisting 4 

a cask. : 

One trick described is that of forcing s 
card on a person and then making him te! 
a miniature edition of it in a nut, which + 
cracks himself. But our author goes oa fe 
ther than this, and I must give his die 
tions in his own words, as they affords 2 
idea of the fun and wit of that day. 

“Then, have another such-like nut, bi 
filled with inke, and stopped after the sz 
manner that your other nut. was, and zi 
; that unto another, and bid him crack it, a 
see What he can find in that, and so soon © 
he hath cracked it all the inke will rua abo! 
{his mouth, which will move more mirth a 

laughter than the former.” 

In these davs I pity the performer vt 
attempted to play such @ trick on say of he 
audience. 

In conclusion, T may say there is thi 
|to be learnt in the way of new tricks, 4 
j Father forgotten tricks ; and if the atl 
could seeour Hottmanns, Bertrams, De Kult 
and Verbecks. of the present day, he wow 
be ax much puzzled as his own audience: | 
| bably were. The book is @ curiosity, au! - 
such is intere-ting. 


i 
| 
i} 
i 


Eheu Fugaces! 


y= ! here's the dear old place once 
more, 

And after years well-nigh a score 
But little has it altered. 

And just the same it seems to be 

As when a shy new boy, ah me! 

I first. came here with shaking knee, 
-ind steps that faltered. 


It may a little smaller seem ; 

What was ‘ic river’s now a stream ; 
We thought it then tremendous 

To swim across. I’m in some doubt 

The cricket-field's extent about, 

For now I’m sure a hit right out 
Would not Le quite stupendous, 


And here’. my study, with the deot 
Smith's stupid head made when | +t! 
Him crack against the plaster. 
The same ul table, but the chair : 
Has long been smashed, I dare deca’ 
With boys these very badly fare 
When paid for by the ma-ter: 


The fourth-form room, oh, what a 
shame! 
Some cheeky beggar ’s ent his naue 
Right through my work artiti. 
Of my name all that can be seen 
Is G and 4 —his comes between. 


If [ had caught him there'd have 
What's termed a meeting fist. 


Yes, that’s the top; I got there once, 

And strove to wither up each dunce 
Below, with glance disdainful. 

Of course to stay up there I wished, 


But no, next ques 
And there —well t 
swished ! 


These memorics are painful. 


tion I was dished ; 
here’s where I was 
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OWN, because we gave you hints 
some time ago which you are 
sure to have taken, so your run | 
will be by this time in tine 
working form. We think we 
can see it as we write. It is early 
orning, though the sun is well up in the east; you 
ourself have not had your breakfast yet, but you have 
‘en feeding your feathered pets. “You have been | 
ving it yourself with your own hands, and not by | 
oxy. Matilda, the servant, may be a very estimable 
rl, but she would, among the multitude of her 
atutinal duties, be sure to overlook the “ tuckies.” 
hy, the village clock has just begun to strike the 
mr’ of seven, but already you have finished, every 
rd has been fed, and all are satisfled—though perhaps 
ey could take a trifle more; but you are wise to 
ve nothing wasted, and you like to see them rushing 
out, like an Eton team at football, scrambling for 
2 bits you scatter. That food you prepared last 
tht, like awise boy. You got a hold of the house | 
‘aps, and some pot liquor, etc., and then you took 
tmeal or barley and mixed it all up together half- 
’, and so you had nothing to do this lovely May 
‘ning bat throw it about. You have been in the 
a1_and rinsed out the water-dishes, aml supplied 
sh water; you have stirred up the dust-bath to see 
it be dry, and had a look inside the fowl-house. 
u spy two or three hens sitting there, and you kuow 
re will be fresh eggs, and you determine to feed 

givers as soon us they come off. Your midday 
4 will be dry grain, that you will aiso scatter about, 


MAY, 


| that there is a great deal in pedigree, so that if the 


| towards evening qe will feed again on grain. 
ir run is tolerably dry, and your birds do not look 
seted, because, although the space is somewhat | 
ned! you do not forget to pitch into the place lots j 
rarden staff for them to scrape among and amuse | 
mselves. Bat you will take care not to leave this i 
ut to decay, else trouble may arise. { 
) feeding chickens do not forget bone-dust. Spratt’s | 
1e best, and it is cheap. Give coarse brown sugar , 
mg the chickens’ food also; it keeps them warm, 
keeps disease away. All sorts of nourishing food 
can be spared or that would otherwise be wasted 
ild be given to growing chicks, and, we had almost ; 
, the oftener they are fed the better. Very young | 
should be fed as late as half-past nine or ten. 
ticks shonld also have an allowance of wholesome, | 
\y-digested green food, if they have no grass run, , 
as lettuce, spinach, aud young growing corn or 
s itself chopped fine. 
you have chickens about three or four months old 
do not want, go on fattening them at once, and 
pullets and cockerels separate. 


te PIGEON Lort.—We did not mention the bath 
st month's Doings, which please read and remem- 
Weel, the bath is any broad shallow dish that the 
can splash about in. It should be put down for 
) about three times a week on fine days, and after 
«kem way and the floor mopped up, for they are 
to make aslop. 
ware of filth and damp now, and if the gravel be 
1 it should be swept away and never used again. 
fd you about mating in our last, and said the pairs 
| be young, strong, and happy-looking. s 
© )11 of Course match only those as trne to the pro- 
es «f the peculiar breed as possible, and never 
!, two haat have the same faults. Remember, too, 


; nent next time he meets him. 


i 


parents of the pigeons you are mating were good 
there is a likelihood of the progeny which results from 
your pairing being also good. If only beginning the 
fancy, then buy your first stock from some renowned | 
breeder, and you will find that an extra shilling or two 
are not thrown away. 

We are sometimes asked by querists where aud how 
they should procure this or that bird or animal? 
There is only one good way, and it is applicable to 
poultry, pigeons, canaries, rabbits, dogs, or even cats. 
It is this : find out where a good show has been held, 
Well, having done so, after the exhibition is over send 
a postcard to the secretary, requesting to know how 
many stamps you will have to send for a prize cata- 
logue. Having got your catalogue, you have only to 
look for the prize-winners in the class you wish to go 
in for, and put yourself in postal comniunication with 
one or more, explain what you want, and you will 
rarely fail to get it. 


‘THE AVIARY.—Fgg-bound and sweating are two ail- 
ments of the month. The latter is an ailment of 
weakly canaries ; tinge the water with saffron, and put 
fifteen drops of the tincture of iron in it every morning 
—that is, in fresh water every morning. 

-bound is well described by Mr. Blakston in 
Cassell’s ‘Canaries and e-Birds,” the diseases of | 
which are described by Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. Epi- 
tomising Blakston—the egg-bound hen, the day before 
laying, she will be in perfect health in the morning, 
but huddled up in a corner in the afternoon, in a state | 
of depression, and panting and ill. She may be iil all | 
night, but get release and an egg by morning ; but if , 
not, something must be done for her. You get a 
narrow-necked jug and nearly fill it with hot water, 
and, holding her gently in the hands, expose the veut | 
to the steam for a few moments, take her off, and 
repeat ; then, with a small, blunt-pointed stick, put a | 
few drops of oil on and return her to the nest. 

Fgg-bound is also an ailment of weak birds or those 
that are improperly fed. 


THE RABBITRY.—In dry days you can gather bed- | 
ding out of doors and make it e sun ; store it, and 
only use it when thoroughly dry. Feed ‘well, and let 
everything you give be good. Give green food, of 
course, but not wet. See that the roots you give are | 
clean and dry, and that the hutches are sweet aud 
nice. You need not give tea-leaves now that there is 
plenty of green stuff and succulent roots. All kinds | 
of grain are good, but oats are probably best. Crusts | 
of stale bread are relished, and two or three times a 
week a mash may be given. The roots, green stuff, 
and hay should be put down for the rabbits at mid- 
day, the mashes in the evening, and grains and roots 
in the morning, but of course you must keep on ring- 
ing the changes. 

THE KENN ~The dog or dogs will have more 
exercise now, so will his master. Rule your friend by 
kindness. Sometimes dogs will get fighting in the | 
street. The better plan is to go some distance off and 
call your dog off. or whistle to him. Do not beat him 
for itghting take no notice; if you thrash him he 
will think it very hard lines, and ten to one he will 
register a vow on the spot to take it out of his oppo- 


THE BEE WorRLD.—If the weather ~be still bad you 
will require to keep up the feeding, or let them have it 
uow and then. You may begin bee-keeping this month 
by purchasing a swarm or two; see they are young 
and strong. Place your hives or skeps in cosy corners, 
and with their backs to the prevailing winds. We do 


not think that, with this exception, the point of the 
compass makes very much difference. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. — Continue to make war 
upon weeds. Sow endive; sow dandelion, the fresh 
green leaves of which are such a valuable adjunct to 
the salad-bowl. Plant out lettuces; sow more. Sow 
peas again ; stake those you have got through, or pro- 
tect them from the birds till farther advanced. Plant 
beans still, and put in your Freuch beans or scarlet 
and white runners. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.-—It will not be time to plont 
out till the middle of the month unless the weather | 
exceptionally fine. But get your beds all in order and 
ready. Attend to walks and borders. Do a little in 


| the garden every morning and evening, and all will gv 


well. 

THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Spring flowers may be re- 
moved, aud if you have a sunny aspect, plant your 
geraniums, lobelia, caleeolaria, etc., with a sprig or 
two here and there of golden-feather, for its bright 


green, and ferns for artistic shape. See to your 
creepers. Make and plant rockeries. 
—_—_—__+-e-4—___ 


. CHESS. 


(Contin from p. 470.) 


Problem No. 170. 


by H. ¥. L. Meyer. 
BLACK | 


WHITE. | O+S=11 preces. 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


This is the perfection of an old idea. It 
contains the root-positions Nos. 2, 12, 24, 26, 
and 37 of vol. v., paxes 79 and 103, which (40 
of them) are found in our paper only.—The 
stratagem shows again that much can be done 
with the four Kts.—Black has eleven moves, 
siz of which require strict play, and produce 
pure mates in four ces, and five allow duals, 


Problem No. 171. 

Abbott's No. 12.—White, K—K 7; Q—K 
Kt3; R—Q8; B—Q3; Kt—K B3. Black, 
K 6; Ps—K B3and 4. White to play, 
and mate in two moves. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM No, ?61.—l, Q—R 8, K—Kt sq. 
2, Kt—Q 7 (ch.), Qx Kt. 3, Bx P (ch.), K— 
Rsq. 4, B—Kt sq. (dis. ch.), K-—Kt sq. 5, 
R--R 8 (ch.), Kx R. 6, Q—R sq. (ch.), Q— 
RS. 7, QxQ (ch.), K—Kt sq. 8, Q—R7 
mate. —A solution in four moves by 2, Kt— 
R 6 (ch.), P» Kt. 3, R—Kt sq. (ch.), and 4, 
 <B mate, is prevented by a black Kt at Q 
7th, as mentioned in our last chess column. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


R. C. M.—-The shorter solution of Hunter's 
No. 161 is prevente! by a black Kt at Black's 
Q seventh, 

J. A.W. H.--Your new problems will be 


j examined, 


! 
| 


ScoTLAND.—We never refer readers for rules to num- 
bers that are not ensily obtainable. All the back 
numbers of the present volume may be obtained by 
order through the booksellers, and we cannot there- 
fore occupy valuable space in giving again here the 
“general rnles” of the Prize Competitions. Refer 
to page 47 of the present volume (No. 40%). 


8, N. W.C.—1. The Christmas Part for 1885 fs quite 
ont of print. % We have no advice or rales to give 
in regard to the competitions beyond those already 
clearly stated when announcing each subject. 


H. W.—The November and December parts of Vol. Iv. 
may still be obtained, but we are unable to supply 
the Index of that volume. 


ONE WHO WANTS To KNOW. —Messrs, Mather and Co., 
of Farringdon Road, used at one time to supply the 
shouldered chip-boxes, but we ate informed that 
they have now ceased’ to do so, owing to the very 
limited demand. They offer, however, to import 
them specially for any customer who will take £1 | 
worth! Try the shouldered cardboard boxes. You 
ought to be able to procure them without difficuity, 
and they will answer just vs well. 


ENQuireR (Jedburgh) --No: leave the water-colour 
drawing just as finished, 


SANS COULEUR (Lowestoft). your colour. 
blindness, if permanent, will always prove an ob. , 
stacle in the art of oil-painting ; but of course you 
have black-and-white open to you, One of the most 
popular book-illustrators of the day is colour-blind. 


J, A. C, (Belfast.)—1. Yes. the B. 0, P. covers, whi 
our publisher supplies at ¥s., are precigely the 
as we publish the annual volumes 2 Some | 
readers, we believe. bint up their Summer and 
Christmas numbers with the others; but person- 
ally we prefer to kvep them in a separate cover, and 
bind them together wher the passing years give 
sutficlent to make a anitable-sized volum 
doubt we shall have ee articles on cardbo: 
modelling in due course 


PAGANEL.—In their cheap editions Jules Verne’s hooks 
cost one shilling. 


J. B.—The articles on ‘ How the Reedham Roys made ! 
their Cardboard Engine” were in the fifth volume, | 
and began in the December part for 1882. and ended | 
in the January part for 14s: 


CANADA.—See our articles on Ballooning in the October 
part for 1833. | 
KRICHUP.—We have h art -f flouring people's pillows, * 
but we never knew any good come of it. Sich fun | 
soon becomes stale. “‘ractical jokes zenerally end | 
in practical unpleawantiiess, : 


Ri [AN.—Apply for list of books on fussian to 
Messrs, Triibner, of Ludgute Hill; or Messrs. Samp. | 
gon Low and Co., of i48, lect Street. J 


CHAS. DABILSON.--Your kitten has worms, whi: 
it the fits. Get some of Spratt’s worm-powder, and | 
give it the dose for the smallest of dogs. Feed on 
milk, fish, and boiled lights. Give nothing raw. | 

A, P. (Watford.)—You might possthly gct such a posi- | 
tion in the merchant service, but would have no 
chance in the Roy: Navy 

A SCHOOLBOY. —1. Inquire at glaziers’. 2 
tainly. 3. Yes, if the landecape is righ’ 
but one inch is too biga hole. Better tit it with a 
small magnifying-glass | 

Two Lonpon Bors. We may probably have articles | 
‘on electric motors and lighting at a future day; 
meanwhile must refer you to books. 


ENQUIRER.—Bees are constantly being advertised in 
the columns of “Exchange and Mart.” 


We fer 


0 
dl 


give 


W. D. and C. H. B.—For unbroken chilblains 
nse twice a day a mixture of equal parts of 
solution of ammonia, tincture of iodine, and 
laudanum. There is nothi: better, 


PoLicitus.—1, Articles on 
in our back numbers. 
inflammation. Y pave too much dry food 
It ought to have had roots and greens. 


GRAHAM H.—Yes, it would be a good plan to have 
two cages for your white mice, to change when 
cleaning. Give plenty of cavary-seed, and they 
won't want much else, 


JEFFREYS (Berkhamated).—The sculls could be ob- 
tained from any of the boat-buildeis in your district, 
and are not expensive. We purposely did not give 
instructions for making them, as an amateur would 
find this troublesome as well as costly. 


A FISHERMAN (Chelteaham).—We have already given 
many most practical articles on all branches of fish- 
ing, with instrnctions for making and selecting files, 
ete., ete. Why not refer back tu these? 


J. B. (Bradford.)— Judging from your writing and 
spelling, you would not have the remotest chance of 
passing at Sandhurst without some years of training. 
Would your age and means admit of this? 


AcCME.—Depends not a little on circumstances. For 
all kinds of outdoor sports, and most kinds of hard 
mannal work, the belt would undoubtedly have the 
alvantage ; yet, to some wenkly backs and droopinz 
shoulders, as well as in some sedentary occupations, 
braces are found to afford a measure of support. 


VENTRILOQUISM. For full instructions as to the 
acquirement of this art read the articles by Professor 
Lee and others in our earlier volumes. 


W. B. (Hoxton.) — Have you read the illustrated 
articles on ‘Dogs and their Management” that have 
already appeared in our columns? These woro 
written by an expert, and form the best and most 
practical guide we know of. Readers should be 
most careful to preserve their volumes, as of coursy 
we cannot keep repeating. 


R. (Dublin.)—We intend to give articles on Repoussé 
work at the earliest opportunity. 


COLLECTOR.—Your two eggs are prohably abnormal 
Dlackbird’s, but we cannot pronounce definitely 
without secing them: and, as you say, sending cg23 
by post is a risky proceeding. Compare them with 
those in some public collcction. 


A. FE. W.—Here ig an anawer to your question in the 
words of Lord Walsingham himself, who has been 
most successful in preserving caterpillars by the 
method referred to: “A piece of watch-spring is 
heated at one end and twisted round the glass-tube 
(blowpipe); the other end, which retains its spring 
and curve, presses on to the side of the tube, and, 
having a V-shaped mark in the extreme end, holds 
the skin while drying. . . There should be a bulge at 
the end of the tube, to assist in holding the skin on 
ag it dries; it must, however, be very slizht, or the 
skin will not come off again.” 


B. SYKRs (Bayswater).—Yes : certainly. The competi 
‘tions are open to all regalar purchasers of the pape 
within the ages indicated, quite irrespective of sex 
or social position. 


CHIP-MUNK.—1. Nuts and grains, and bread-and-milk. 
2. Cage as big as you can get it. Do not have a{ 
wheel, but room to jump about. 3. Hay for bedding 
will do in a darkened apartment off the cage. 

CHARIOTRRR.—Dog will be dead cre this reaches you. 
You have fed him wrongly. See Dr. Gordon Stables’s 
articles in back numbers. 

J. WARNER.—Yes, we hope to have a paper on Incu- 
bators before long. ae 

Lro.—Tipping the eyelashes with a fine scissors will 
increase their strength and make them grow. _Excr- 
cise and food, and a teaspoonful of Fellows's 
Syrup twice aday. But what does a boy want with 
long eyelashes? 

HY. TOMLINSON.—Use benzoated oxide of zinc twice a 


T. 8. W.—The drawings are of no use to us, but we 
thank you all the same. 


xidermy appear 
2. Rabbit died of 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


SPECIAL “JUBILEE” SUBJECTS 


‘NM connection with the Jubilee celebration on Jew 
2Qist, we have decided to start a special competi 
tion amongst our readers, 


1.—Iluminating Competition. 


Wo hereby offer Four Prizes, of Troo Guineas, Ow 
Guinea and a Hal, One Guinea, and Aalf a Quine 
respectively, for the best Illumination (ia oils or 
water-colours) of the words, the wish, we would hop, 
of every heart, in regard to our beloved Queen: 


“THE LORD BLESS THEE AND 
KEEP THEE.” 


Competitors will be divided into fuur classes, accer!. 
ing to age, and one Prize will be awarded in each clas 
First division, frum 19 to 2¢; second division, ff» 
15 to.19; third division, from 12 to 15; fourth civix 
all ages up to 12. Tho higbest Prize will go tot 
class showing the greatest merit. Competitors +: 
not prohibited from using purchased designs, bu: t: 
colouring must be wholly their own, and, other thin- 
being equal, the preference will be given te origi 
work throughout. The sizp, material, etc., are let 
the choice of competitors. 

The last day for sending tn is June 21st, 181 
as we never attempt to commence the adjudicate 
until the prescribed date is past, nothing ts gainel | 
competitors in hurrying in their work. All bond 5.” 
readers of our pages (irrespective of age or nationals: 
within tho ages mentioned may compete. [Ses “ Rus 
and Conditions.”} 


pad 


2.—Literary Competition. 


We also offer Two Prigks of Two Guineas and ‘” 
Guinea respectively, for tho heat set of original vers 
not oxceeding 100 lines in length, commemorstiv? - 
the Jubilee. There will be two classes—the frst div: 
sion embracing all ages from 17 to 24; and the sen: 
all ages up to 17. The higher prize will go to the cl~ 
showing the greater merit. Latest day for sending » 

une 2ist. 


Certificates # 


In addition to the Prizes, handsome “ 
Editor, wil 
competiten, 


Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the 
be awarded to all the more meritorious 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

The work must in every case be the competitors o™¥ 
--that is, must be the product of their own hands st 
brains; though of course any aids received mere * 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or nets 
re admissible. 


AIL ass, must have at the top of first page the ‘+! 
name, address, and age of sender, clearly and le"! 
written, thus: 
Name.. 
Address 
Age 


All contributions should be certified by 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
sponsible person, as genuine tnalded work By t 
certificate we simply mean a letter, or even 30 al 
dorsement under the competitor's name, thas:- 
hereby certify that the accompanying article!) 
unaided work of —.” Signed — 


‘AN! letters or packets must be plainly mark 
side “JUBILEE COMPETITION, Class —,"and mee 
addressed to ‘The Editor, Box’s OWN Parss -” 
Paternoster Row, London,” being, of cour! 
prepaid, Nothing can be returned, whether al 

anied by stamps or not, and no answers or 

ledgments of any kind can be sent through the al 
For the general “rules,” etc., which apply to a! « 
competitions, refer to page 47 of the present roluw 
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TOM SAUNDERS: 
HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS 
IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LovETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


Axthor of “ Across Africa,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER I. 


, the commencement of the year of our Lord 1842 I, 
Thomas Saunders, was serving as an A.B, in H.M. 
brig Pilot, twelve guns, employed in the suppression 
of the slave trade on the west coast of Africa. My 
story up to that time had been one common enough. 
When my mother died, my father, a well-to-do farmer, 
had married again a widow with children of her own ; 
and, discontented with what I considered her unfair 
treatment of me, I had, at the age of sixteen, gone 


“*A School of Sharks followed us.” a 
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away to sea, there to learn, as so many 
others have done, that a boy’s lot on 
board a small trader is by no means an 
enviable one. 

My first vessel had been a brigantine 
em Novad in the Mediterranean trade, 
and after leaving her I made a voyage to 
China in a full-rigged ship, but after 
that had determined to give the navy a 
trial, and at the age of twenty-one 
shipped on board the Pilot, being attracted 

a report of the prize-money to be 
picked up on the west coast of Africa. 

At the time of the commencement of 
this story we were making our way up 
the west coast from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Congo, and at four o’clock in 
the morning, when my watch was called 
on deck, we found the ropes coiled up and 
all the preparations made for washing 
decks. The officer of the watch was a 
mate called Tomkins, and as a maintop 
man, being aft on the quarter-deck, I 
could hear him speaking to the first 
lieutenant as to the necessity of coiling 
down the ropes again on account of the 
weather looking very unsettled; and 
when No. 1 said it was all nonsense, sug- 
gested at least that the courses should 
be hauled up and the peak of the boom 
mainsail dropped. 

I remember the first lieutenant saying, 
“You are always in a fidget ; there is no 
danger, and to-day we have all the boats’ 
gear to scrub. on’t disturb the men 
just as they are getting to work. Of 
course if you think you ought to shorten 
sail, you can go to the captain.” 

Mr. Tomkins said nothing more, and 
we were soon all busy scrubbing oars 
and sails. I was standing on the gunwale 
of the pinnace passing her masts down 
into the waist, when we were suddenly 
taken flat aback in a heavy squall or 
tornado. 

Iheard the first lieutenant give the order 
to turn the hands up to shorten and trim 
sails, and, jumping down on deck, rushed 
to try and coil the ropes down, which 
were hanging to the fite-rail abreast of 
the port main rigging, but the water was 
rushing in at ports and scuttles and I 
could not keep my footing. I clambered 
up into the main rigging, and (how I 
don’t quite know) managed to get clear 
of the square mainsail which was bind- 
ing against it, and then as the Pilot gave 
a lui 


rch and a dive I found myself strug- | 


gling in the water. 

I was drawn down for a great distance 
and thought that I should never see the 
light of day again; but after what 
seemed to me an eternity, I felt myself 
rising and could see the light increasing, 
until at last I reached the surface almost 
exhausted. 

As soon as I recovered my wits, which 
had been somewhat dazed, t seized hold 
of an oar which was floating near me and 
tried to see if there were any other sur- 
vivors besides myself, and also if there 
was any apparent chance of my escaping 
with my life. Raising myself somewhat 
on the oar, I saw floating not far away 
the pinnace, with her gunwale nearly 
awash, and here and there I could sce 
barricoes and oars floating, and among 
them the forins of some of my shipmates. 

L instantly struck out for the pinnace, 
and on Fonchine her found that three of 
my companions in misfortune had got 
there at the same time. We all foolishly 
tried to get into her, when she rolled over 
and for a time floated bottom up. We 
were soon joined by some of the other 


survivors, and all of us attempted to 
right the boat, in which after some time 
we were successful. 

Another scramble to get into her was 
about to take place, which doubtless 
would have resulted in another capsize, 
when we heard Mr. Tomkins’s voice say- 
ing, “ Handsomely, my lads ; you'll have 
her over again!” Discipline, notwith- 
standing our desperate position, asserted 
itself, and we divided ourselves at equal 
distances round the boat to steady her. 
Next we managed by scending her fore 
and aft to get a considerable portion of 
the water out of her, and then one of our 
number getting in over the bow and 
another over the stern, they commenced 
to bale her out, and soon we were able to 
send two more in to assist. 

Mr. Tomkins now directed us to go in 
search of oars, and the best. swimmers 
among us did so, he showing us an 
example. Suddenly, as | was bringing 
an oar alongside the boat, I heard a thrill- 


Mr. Tomkins had been seized by one of 
these ravenous monsters. Instantly we 
all lost any kind of order, and, only think- 
ing of immediate sclt: preservation, and 
trying all to get into the boat at once, 
capsized her again. 

[he noise and splash caused by this 
frightened the cowardly fish away for a 
while, and we managed again to right the 
boat, and had this time the good fortune 
to get all those who were able to hold 
out into the boat, when she was half clear 
of water, but we found that we were 
only seven out of the hundred and 
twenty-five who that morning had 
formed the crew of the Pilot. 

We had five oars, but otherwise we 
were almost destitute of everything ; 
three of our number, who had rushed on 
ideck when the squall] struck us, had 
| nothing on but their flannels; whilst the 
‘ rest of us, who had been on deck, had on 

our serge jumpers and trousers. We 
continued baling as well as we could 
;and then, manning the oars, we looked 
| about to see if we could find any floating 
wreckage which might possibly be of use 
to us. 

We found lots of oars, and also some of 
the boat’s masts, and, greatest good for- 
tune of all, the mizen of one of the 
cutters, and a barrico half full of fresh 
water. 

We now turned our attention to what 
we should do, and it having become 
almost a dead calm, and the sun pourin, 
down on us as if it would have roasted 
us alive, we rigged up an awning with 


to the election of one who should be our 
skipper. The choice unanimously fell 
on 


when he was getting on for fifty years 
of age. He atonce named me and another 
to look after the water, and said not one 
drop was to be touched without his per- 
mission, and then he gave orders for us 
to search and rummage in the boat’s 


would possibly be of use. 

After some time, in which not one 
cranny was left unvisited, we counted up 
what we had found. First was a marlin- 
spike, of which Jack Dogherty put the 
lanyard round his neck, remarking that 
it would be his “articles of war,” but that 
he hoped he would never have to read 
them. Next was a fishing-line and hooks, 


ing scream, and then acry of “Sharks !” | 


then a piece of canvas, in which ws 
wrapped up about a pound and a hal of 
boatswain’s tallow, a bottle containing 
half a pint of oil, a boat's ensign, vin» 
scraps of bunting, andl, the best of 
in the coxswain's lo¢ker we discover. i 
eight biscuits, half a‘pound of'salt put 
some chocolate, and half a roll of toes 
All these Jack Dogherty took into hs 
charge, and then divided pork, talli« 
and chocolate into eight portions. He 
that each portion with a biscuit shiu!i 
form a day’s rations for the whole of us. 
The water in the barrico we found»: 
rather over four gallons, and as we « 
not care to run the risk of spillinga 
drop, we hit upon the plan of maki 
sort of sponge of unravelled burt. 
which eac us was to be allows v 
sonk in the water and suck three tines 


day. 

The day’s rations for the whole sv 
of us did not look over-inviting or | 
tiful, and when again divided the ports: 
for each looked so small that there v« 
rome grumbling, but Jack Dogherty -: 
he had been elected skipper, and bh 
should be law. Some then said 
there was a difference in the size oft: 
pieces; so, in order to make sure“. 
there should be no undue preferenc: : 
their distribution, the following plan*: 
adopted: The little heaps of bis’ 
pork, tallow, and chocolate were 51 
ranged on the after-thwart, and ov’ 
our number was blindfolded, when !: 
Dogherty, pointing to one portion. *: 


| * Who shall have this ?” and on theli:. 


folded man giving a name its ovr 
received the share indicated. The 
Dogherty said, should be kept to the]: 
and now, he said, all being organis«.! 
would set the boat’s head eastwarl. 
while we had strength we should pe 
sail in that direction. Accordingly ‘: 
oars were manned, and we pulled sul: 
on, almost without hope, but still wt 
determination not to Fespait as lovg 


| life lasted. 


Jack Dogherty, who saw the mov! 
were in, tried to liven us up by sv" 
of escapes from wrecks, and of * 
being picked up alive after being 3 
on rafts or in boats for marve.: 
lengths of time, and by degrees br * 
ceeded in inspiriting us somes! 
Towards evening a breeze spranz | 
and we made shift to set our sv-4 
gave up pulling, and at sunst hh 
served out to each of us a pi 


_ tobacco, which we chewed, swallowit:' 


the sail, and, sitting under it, proceeded , 


ack Dogherty, one of the quarter- . 
masters, who had knocked about at sea | 
from the time he could run alone till now, | 


‘lost. 


lockers to see what we might find which ; 


saliva in order to ease the gnaw::: 
our stomachs, which had by this © 
begun to feel very empty. 
Jur fishing-line we Rent towin 
and one of the watch had his ha 
always, and about midnight we hie 
and hauled in a bonita weighing * 
nine pounds. This piece of good 1: 
put us more in hopes than all 
stories, and we would have devour ' 
once, but Jack insisted on watt - 
daylight, so that not a scrap sh 
The whole was then divide 
to last for three days, and, instes! 
morning suck at the water in the - : 
the sail, which was saturated wr: 
was wrung out into the baler au! - 
plied us with enough water to " 
our lips. ee 
We pulled for some time dur: 
day, but the sun pouring down e"~ 
such an effect on two of our nur 
they fell from the thwarts : 
with apoplexy, and, notwitsta: 
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-our efforts, expired shortly before sunset. | best use he could of his “articles of war.” falling on my head, again lost conscious- 


‘Their deaths cast a gloom over us all, and ! 


soon two parties formed themselves in/ stumbling before I could reach where he: 


I made my way to his assistance, but, 


ness. 
When I next remembered anything I 


the boat, one consisting of Jack Dogherty | was, I received a blow on the head which ‘found that the boat had a quantity of 


and myself, and the other of our three | 
companions in misfortune. The latter | 


said that it was no use doling out our | had devoured all the remainder of the | drank 
| faod and had taken the barrico contain- | strength and life into me at every gulp. 
| ing the water into the bows, where they ' 


water and provisions, as we should never 
live for a week exposed to the sun and 
weather, and therefore we might as well 
eat and drink what we had at once. Jack 
Dogherty said he had been made skipper, 
and had been to sea before any of those 
in the boat had been born, and that what 
he had laid down as rules should be kept 
as long as he could enforce them. 

After much disputing the other side 
sullenly agreed, but Jack said to me, 
“Tom, my lad, we must keep watch, or 
those fellows will have all when we are 
asleep. 

The dead bodies were thrown over- 
board, and we saw with horror that they 
were instantly seized on by a school of 
sharks which were following in our wake, 
and which, not satisfied by this prey, still 
kept persistently in our company. I tried 
the fishing-line again, baiting the hook 
with a piece of the tail of the fish we had 
caught the night before, but scarcely had 
it got twenty feet astern before it was 
grabbed by one of the sharks, who tore it 
out of my hands, and our hopes of getting 
any more food by its means were anni- 
hilated. This gave cause to more grum- 
bling ; but a favouring breeze springing 
up, and enabling us to make good way in 
the direction of the land, the night passed 
away without anything more occurring 
worthy of note. 

Next morning Jack served out the fish 

and gave each man his suck of water, 


and then when the breeze failed we, 
' men. 


rigged up the sail as an awning, and sat 
moodily and _ silently chewing our to- 
bacco. So things went on for three days, 
and as nothing more had been said about 
the water or food, I hoped that Jack’s wise 
counsels were being acquiesced in. But 
one night I was awoke by sounds of a 
struggle, and Jack shouting my name. 

I got up from the thwart on which I 
was lying and saw by the light of the 
setting moon that the three other men 
had attacked Jack, who was making the 


laid me senseless. When I recovered 
myself I found that the three mutineers 


were crouching round it. Stretched out 
in the stern-sheets I saw Jack Dogherty, 
and, crawling aft to him, I found him 
still living, but so weak that he could 


hardly speak. When I got to his side he : 


whispered, “They’ve done for me, Tom. 
I don’t know how it was, but somehow I 
dozed off as I was steering, and then you 
know as how I kept the water under my 
feet, and I was woke by some one a-tryin, 

to sneak it away, and I wakes up an 

finds them three on me, and gives it them 
with the marlinspike. But the lubbers 


have slipped their knives into me, and ' 


I feels as how I shall slip my cable 
soon.” 

Soon poor Jack began to rave and beg 
for water, and I entreated his murderers 
to give him a little to moisten his parched 
lips, but they jeered at me, and said never 
a drop should Jack or I taste. 

Isat by Jack’s side and tried to cool 
his head by bathing it in salt water, and 
about four in the afternoon he seemed to 
regain his senses and recognise me, for 
he said, “ Good-bye, Tom ; I’m close into 
ort,” and two moments afterwards 

ied. 

I lay by the side of his dead body, a 
prey to hunger and thirst, for the men in 
the bows, though only a few days before 
pleasant, hearty shipmates, seemed by 
the presence of danger to have lost their 
senses and become no better than mad- 
I dozed off at times, but was con- 
stantly awoke by the wrangling of the 
other occupants of the boat, who had so 
little trust among themselves that no one 
of them dared to go to sleep for fear of 
the treachery of the others. 

At last the weakest of them dozed off, 
and I saw the other two look at each 
other and then at the sleeping man, and 
without exchanging a word they drew 
their knivesathim. Struggling towards 
them, I stumbled over the thwarts, and, 


| water in her, and putting my hand to 
‘my lips discovered that it was fresh. I 
reedily, and seemed to get new 


Iraised myself up into a sitting pos- 
‘ ture, and found that day was just Erdak- 
‘ing, and that the sail which had been 
| hoisted was blown to ribbons, with only 
;o devs fragments left fluttering from the 
yard, 
‘J listened intently to see if I could catch 
jany sound, but only could distinguish 
| the lapping of the waves, and, it soon 
getting light, I could make out that 
| there were two corpses in the bows, and 
that the third man was hanging over 
the side head downwards, his feet being 
{ entangled in the painter. 

I crawled forward to search for some 
food, and found some scraps of biscuit 
‘and tallow. The man who had fallen 
|over the bow I found to be dead as well 
as his comrades, and, cutting the painter, 
I let his body go adrift, but foun myself 
so weak that I was unable to lift either 
of the other two corpses overboard. I 
crawled aft again, and found near r 
| Jack Dogherty’s head the bottle of oil 
and some tobacco, when I swallowed a 

ulp of the former, and then lay down 
| by my old friend’s body. 

How long after this I remained in the 
pinnace Ido not know, but I remember a 

oat coming alongside and my being so 
weak and prostrate that at first m 
rescuers supposed me to be dead, but, find- 
‘ing that there was some life in me, took 
me on board their vessel, which I after- 
wards found was the San Jodo, bound 
to San Fillippo da Benguella. 

The Portuguese skipper and his crew, 
who were mostly black men, treated me 
| kindly, but I was so broken down by 
| starvation, and covered with sores from 
exposure to the sun and water, that 
when we arrived at our destination I had 
| to be transferred to the hospital, where 
| for some weeks, notwithstanding the care 

and attention of the doctor, I hovered 
between life and death. 
(To be continued.) 


THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By PAvL BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” ete. etc. 


\ 


ishbee had s 
he chance of a small boy’s warming him- 
alf at the fire, so he put on his hat and 
‘ent out to look at the playground, 


m : 

He was not in sight, but Lee was not 
ft alone long. A rather big boy came 
p to him and asked him his name. 

** Lee,” was the simple reply. 

“Lee ? I seem to know the name. 
lave you any relations at Saltburn 7” 
**1 live there,” was the reply. 


FTER breakfast every one trooped into | 
the schoolroom. Lee soon found that ! 
ken the truth as regarded | 


i How are you getting alon, 


CHAPTER III. 


“Do you? You don’t say so. Why 
my father and yours were at school 
together then. aven’t you ever heard 
him speak of my father, Mr. Garden ?” 

Lee was obliged to confess that he 


\ 
t t lhad not, though he very much wished 
oping to find Bucknill there and in a! 
ood mood 


he could have answered in the aflirma- 


tive. 

“Ah, well, never mind,” said Garden ; 
“you tell him when you write home. 
here? Do 
you know many fellows?’ Whose room 
are you in?” 

Ingram passed at this moment, and 
laughed ; why, Lee could not guess. Gar- 


den soon discovered as much as he carec 
to know, and then proceeded to act th 
mentor. 

“You'll get on all right here if you look 
out. Don't work too hard, you know: 
| doctors say it’s very bad for the health. 
What form are you in?” 

“TJ don't know.” 

“Have you learnt Latin much?” 

“No, I’m only in Eutropius.” 

“Then you'll be in the lower fourth a» 
sure as eggs,” said Garden. “The Docto: 
will just put you through a few qucs 
tions, and then you won't see anythin: 
more of him till you're in the fifth form, 
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and that will be a good while yct, I'll be : 


bound.” 

“What questions will the Doctor ask?” 
inquired Lee, who did not like the idea 
of standing up to be examined by that 
terribly learned man. 

“Oh, just a few things out of ‘Cice- 
ronis Fabule,’ the usual thing.” 

“Out of what, please?” 

“Ciceronis Fabule.” 

“T'm afraid I don’t know it very well,” 
said Lee, not liking to confess that he had 
never heard of it. 

“Oh, I dare say you know it enough to 
pass muster,” said Garden, reassuringly. 

This necessitated the avowal that he 
was utterly ignorant of the fact that 
such a book existed. 

Garden gave a whistle. 

“This is a bad job,” he said. “ You'll 
get into the Doctor’s bad books if you 
can’t construe a few lines of it somehow. 
But look here, I'll tell you what to do. 
Look up the first two fables, they're as 
easy as A B OC, and he'll never get farther 
on than that.” 

“But I haven't got a copy of it.” 

“Haven't yout Never mind, [ll lend 
you mime, 

“Oh, thank you very much,” said Lee, 
with enthusiasm, for his fears had heen 
getting the better of him. 

“Wait a moment, though,” said Garden, 
in a disappointed tone; “1 forgot Id 


lent my copy. Let's see, it was to Car- + 


penter [lent it. Yes. You go and ask 


Car] 
farther end of the schoolroom.” 


nter; I saw him by the fire at the | 


“Thanks very much,” replied Lee, : 2 
, Carpenter, but it was only to lend it to 


gratefully. 
“Oh, don’t mention it ; I was a green- 
horn myself once.” 


Lee trotted off to the schoolroom ; he 


knew school began in half an hour, so he ; Partridge enterin, 
lose if he meant to tind the schoolroom. 


had no time to 
his way through two fables. 

There was the usual crowd round the 
fire, and a lot of talking going on. 
did not know which was Carpenter, but 
this was not the time for hesitation. He 
went up to the most good-natured-looking 


boy he saw, and asked him if he could | 
‘ tell him which was Carpenter. 


The boy looked at him. 

“You're a new boy, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“That's all right. I say, Carpenter, 
here’s some one wants you.” 

“What is it?” demanded Carpenter. 

“ Please, Carpenter,” began Lee, “Gar- 
den sent me to you, and would you be 
good enough to let him have back his 
“ Ciceronis Fabule.” 


Ashbee, who was standing near, stuffed ! 


his handkerchief to his mouth and 
cleverly turned a laugh into a cough. 
“Tm afraid you're too late,” replied 
Carpenter, gravely ; “I gave it to Wedg- 
woo? only a quarter of an hourago. You 
try Wedgwood, he’s in the field. Wait a 
moment, though ; I'll see if I’ve a copy in 
ny desk.” 


he search was unsuccessful. None 


the less, Lee thanked him very much for | 


taking so much trouble. Really, it was 


very good of these twe big boys to be so | 


obliging. 
He had not noticed that whilst Car- 


| Penter was searching his desk Ashbee 
it 


ad left the room hurriedly. He saw 
him, however, when he reached the play- 
ing-field, and Ashbee was good-natured 
enough to forget his reasonable cause for 
holding himself aloof, and to point out 
Wedgweod. 

“That's him,” he said, in defiance of all 
the teaching he had.received. 

Lee went up to Wedgwood, who re- 
ceived him kindly. He acknowledged 
having borrowed Garden’s book from 


Mr. Partrid, 


e. 
This was Fad news, but he must make 


' the best of it. He caught sight of Mr. 


the door leading to 
e ran after him at his 
best pace. 


The master had just entered the school- : 
Lee | room when Lee caught him up. 


“ Please, sir—” panted Lee. 
“Well, what is it?” 
“Garden says—I mean Wedgwood— 


that you have Garden's ‘Ciceronis Fabu- 
le,’ and would you be so good as to lend 
it me?” 

The boys in the room, conscious that 
something was up, were listening in- 
‘tently, and now Toke into a general 
| shout of laughter. 

Mr. Partridge looked very irritated, 
'and Lee began for the first time to per- 
ceive that something was wrong. For- 
; tunately he looked as innocent as he felt, 
and the master could not think him 
guilty of a worse fault than that of too 
| much credulity. 
“Go and send Garden and Wedgwood 
‘to me,” said Mr. Partridge. “ Ah, Garden, 
there, you are! Write me out a hundred 
ines. 
! Garden, in fact, had come to the school- 
: room to hear the end of his little game, 
which had terminated differently from 
his intentions. 

“ Please, sir, I didn’t send him to you,” 
he pleaded, in a rather insolent tone. 

“Not another word or I'll double the 
Punisnment. !”. said Mr. Partridge, an- 

rily. 
8 Lee thought it wise to make his esca 
before he came in for some lines, so he 
; Went to fulfil his rather unpleasant errand 
‘ of telling Wedgwood to come in. 

“Please, Wedgwood, Mr. Partridge 
wants to see you.” 

“What for?” 

“T asked him for ‘Ciceronis Fabula,’ 
and he told me to fetch you.” 

“You're a young idiot !” said Wedg- 
wood, angrily ; “ you’ve got me in for a 
row the first day. Come here!” 

But Lee did not see the fun of replying 
to such an invitation ; it sounded too much 
like “ Dilly, dilly, come and be killed.” He 
; scudded away, and Wedgwood thought it 
| wiser to go to Mr. Partridge than chase 

the youngster, who after ail would keep. 

So Lee never got hold of a copy of 
that rare work, “Ciceronis Fabule,” 
| after all. Strange to say, the questions 
‘the Doctor put to him were out of a 
better-known work, “ Cornelius Nepos.” 

(To be continued.) 


‘OUNG Wilkins is incredulous, and that to a degree, 
He never credits anything he doesn’t really see ; 
And though he may not always care to formulate a doubt, 
He winks a wink that means to say he knows what he’s about. 


This non-receptive state of mind is due to many things, 
He early lost the “simple faith” of which the poet sings ; 
Credulity received a shock when hopelessly he’d fail 

In capturing a dicky-bird by salt upen the tail! 


Now history he designates as legendary lore,” 

To be obliged to study it, ‘decidedly a bore ;” 

Each character that seems to lie beneath a special ban, 
He’s more than half inclined to think a very decent man. 


The king that fell at Bosworth wa- of chivalry the flower 
(He scouts the very notion of his murders in the Tower), 
While Joan of Arc and Charlemagne and Attila the Huo 
He classifies as figuring in ‘ Jegends of the sun!” 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
IV.—WILEINs. 


We don’t object to 


Aa 
win, 


The climax came 
shocked, 


this so much, but when the thing extends 


To doubting everybody’s word, it certainly offends - 
He quotes the proverb frequently that ‘‘They may laugh who 


And goes about in chronic dread of being taken in. 


To show with what perversity he hits upon the wrong :— 
One day, quite unexpectedly, his ‘‘ people” came along ; 

A fellow hailed him with the news—he hid an hour away ! 
“Supposed it was a wretched joke,” was all he had to say. 


He carries into cricket all his slowness of belief, 

When neatly stumped he never thinks he’s fairly come to grief. 
And—species of depravity that’s not confined to him— 

He says the umpire’s dictum was an accidental whim. 


last Monday, for his feelings had been 


So he stowed himself away within a study, which he locked ; 
Pray conjure up the fine dramatic situation, when 
The “Doctor” wished to ‘ beard” the little “lion in his dea.” 
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That’s rather hyperbolical, I merely mean to tell 
How the Doctor, for some reason, sought admittance to his cell ; 
“All right, my beauty,” from within, came forth in dulcet 


tones ; 


“‘Domt say that you're the Doctor, you’re that hideous donkey, 


Jones ! 


On, isn’t our master a jolly old soul 


He certainly must be as blind as a mole, 
For hardly one trick in a dozen he sees, 
"And lets us do everything quite as we please. 


He sits at his desk and pores over a 


Just giving his lambs an occasional look, 
With a sorrowful smile, as much as to say, 
‘Why can’t you make noise in a quieter way? 


But still there’s a proverb we all of us learn, 
That even a worm will assuredly turn 
¥f ruthlessly trodden on—so Mr. Clay 


Electrified us one notable day. 


Our ways were enough to drive any one wild, 
But his temper appeared to be hopelessly mild, 
Till a pea from a pea-shooter gave it him hot, 
And made him jump forward as if he were shot! ! 


“Ah, you may knock, my boy, 2 little louder if you choose, 

I shouldn’t care to be the fool that’s standing in your shoes; 

For ‘They may laugh wNo’—gracious me! what have I done, 
alas ! 

It és the Doctor after all, I am a stupid ass— !!” 


V.—TuHaT Pea! 


1 So he was in a sense, but the change was immense, 

His just indignation was really intense. ' 
He came—like an avalanche fresh from the Alps 

(I fancy the hair stood erect on eur scalps). 


“What juvenile monster is guilty of this? 
| Such iniquity shows there ix something amiss, 

And I mean—Jones, how dare you endeavour to wink?” 
“‘T thought, sir—” 


book, 


“Come hore, sir, I’ll teach you to think!” 


. . * . . 


Those stars draw a veil oer the fate of poor Jones! 
(For a week he complained of the state of his bones) ; 
Twas as though in our midst had exploded a shell: 
Carr, Jenkin, and Smith got a thrashing as¢well. 


Now would you believe it, that after a while 
Things drifted along the original style, 
But no matter what the occasion may be 
You'll never find one of us shooting a pea! 
FRED EDMONDS. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ BEASTS IN THE EAST,” ETc. 


MONG all the varied recollections I have | 


of life im India, none amuse me more 
to look back upon than those connected with 
days of sport on which we were accompanied 
by some Hindu gentlemen through whose 
estates we were marching at the time. 

To this day 
costume without a smile. The two young 
men were fat exceedingly, and usually rode 
ape our camp on sprawling white horses 
whose flowing manes and tail 
brilliant pink. The riders were dressed in 
sky-blue coats something like dressing-gowns, 
‘oming to the knees, white lace shawls round 
heir waists, fastened by gold belts, red silk 
rousers, d-embroidered shoes, and gold 
‘aps. ey were always attended by a 
rowd of retainers—matchlock men and tag- 
ag and bobtail in general—who on the occa- 
ion of a jungle being beaten placed them- 
elves so stratezically that some of them 
lways contrived to be in the line of fire when 
ny animal broke cover, spoiling many a 
ocd shot. _ This difficulty, however, had no 
‘eight with the young Taluqdars, who 
‘ould fire boldly into a whole ruck of men 
‘ho might happer to be in the way and 
‘ould trust to Allah to avert evil conse- 
uences. 

One day we had just entered a small fenced 
aelosure when a hare was started, but was 
ixtantly knocked down by one of the beaters 
ith his iron-bound lattie—g kind of quarter- 
aff, ornamented generally with brass or iron 
oases and bands—a formidable weapon, in 
.e use of which the villagers are greatly 
:iNed. The hare was disabled by the blow 
id three or four men promptly threw them- 
lves on it like hawks. At this juncture we 
vard a shot fired, and saw one of the young 
iluqdars in a great state of excitement yaz- 
« at the group and holding eut his gun 
ith the barrel still smoking, In his agita- 
on he had not even put it up to his shoulder, 
id the charge had providentially gone sky- 


I cannot recall their sporting | 


is were dyed a. 


wards. But his intention had been to shoot | past my car made me duck my head with the 
the hare, and the oddest thing was that he | same intelligent instinct that prompts a 
allowed himself to be quite persuaded by his . goose to do the same when ing through 
own servants that he had done so—so prone is ‘a barn doorway, but the others followed so 
human nature to believe what it wishes. I sharply that f had no time to duck separately 
am not sure that even our shikari’s ironi- for each. One general obeisance had to 
eal remarks disabused him of a belief so do duty for alt collectively. When I raised 
| soothing. : my head it was tosee the boar unhurt vanish- 
Their guns were apt at all times to ex- ing in the distance with several pariah dogs 
| plode in so promiscuous @ way that it added ‘in frantic but hopeless pursuit, while I be- 
an element of excitement to any expedition : came aware of a curious sensation in my 
which we could willingly have foregone. | spine ax if I had been struck violently acroxs 
They rarely put their guns up to their shoul- ' the back. It is odd that a mere sound could 
der, a habit which of itself did not inspire | produce such a material effect. 
one with confidence. It may be one of our; The two brothers usually confined them- 
insular prejudices, but I eertainly prefer our selvex to shooting ringdoves, sitting, and 
English way of bringing the gun up to the ' would never, I think, have thought of firing 
sheulder. The other way has a certain air at any more difficult game had it not been 
of lofty indifference to conventional methods, | that they felt it was expected of them. 
and properly viewed may have its advan- ' Noblesse oblige. The ringdoves really af- 
tages, but in any light they would seem to forded them amusement ; they used to stalk 
me uncertain ones. 'them with all the caution compatible with 
Before going out shooting with them I had , their slightly conspicuous blue and gold rai- 
never heard the “ping” of a bullet. It ix a | ment, axd when within five-and-twenty yards 
sensation of which a little goes a long way, | would shoot them in the back with No. 1 
,; and it will cause me no regret if I never | shot. 
‘experience it again. We had driven a boar | Being Hindus they would not shoot 
into a small bit of sugar-cane, and had taken ; Nilghai (Antilope picta) on account of their 
up our positions on the side he was certain | name—signifying blue cow—being another 
; to break cover, while the beaters were sent i proof, if one were needed, that there is a good 
round to drive him out. deal in a name. At the same time their 
Scarcely had the beat begun when I saw | religious scruples did not stand in the way 
the boar’s face with its little malicious eyes | of their doing their best to help us to shoot 
and gleaming tusks appear on the edge of | them, a distinction no doubt quite clear to 
the cover not six yards distant from where | them, but which did not, one would think, 
I stood. He was gazing intently at me, and | make much appreciable difference to the 
seemed to be debating whether or not I was ! Nilghai. 
worth charging, but, deciding it in the nega- ; The Nilghai generally lived in the thickest 
tiye, he bolted’ past me with a savage snort | tree jungle, and a large army of beaters was 
which unhappily attracted the Taluqdars’ : required to beat it successfully, How the 
| attention, and snap! snap! snap! snap!) men beat at all I cannot think, for they are 
went four rifle barrels with no shadow of ; almost wholly unprotected by clothing, and 
hesitation on account of my being the centre | the jungle was often composed of hainboo 
of this cross-firiag. The sharp spiteful | and thorny shrubs, tangled so thick as fo be 
‘ “ping” of the first bullet as it went singing {almost impenetrable. I was once riding 
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through one of the less dense parts of the 
jungle in line with the beaters, and was 
stooping low to avoid some horrible therns, 
when my pony suddenly hit his head a re- 
sounding crack and stopped short. Raising | 
my head I saw a thick branch right across 
my path that would have swept me clean | 
out of the saddle had it not fortunately 
been so low that the pony had struck his 
head against it. He was so completely 
stunned by the blow that I had dismounted 
before he thought of moving. The beaters 
had heard the crack and thought it was my | 
skull. Empty things, it is true, make the 
greatest sound ! 

We took up our position in a glade running 
through the jungle, and presently heard the 
tramp! ingand plunging of some heavy animal 
as it came crashing through the underwood. 
It was an exciting moment, and I felt my; 
heart thumping in my throat. Like a flash | 
two fine Nilg hais broke cover and dashed ! 
across the narrow opening before a shot could + 
be fired, vanishing like the wild huntsman in 
the jungle beyond. 

After a brief interval, during which the | 
hullabaloo of the beaters drew nearer, we | 
again heard the crackling of the boughs and | 
the heavy breathing of a blue bull, which, as 
it bounded across the glade, received a ball | 
right through the shoulder. The shot proved | 
so almost instantly fatal that it was only by | 
the greatest promptitude that a Musalmin | 
managed to arrive in time to cut the animal's 
throat before it drew its last breath. Ciene- | 
rally some one has the forethought to bring | 
a hunting-knife, but on this day no one had 
done so, and had it not been for a nimble lad ; 
who sped off like a hare to where we had left | 
the luncheon-basket, and returned breathless 
with a carving-knife just as the Nilghai was 
at its last gasp, 600 Ib. of good meat would 
well-nigh all have been wasted. No Hindu 
will eat a creature which, though an antelope , 
scientifically, is known popularly as a blue | 
cow, nor could any Musulmin eat a erea- | 
ture Which had died without having had its 
throat cut in accordance with the commands | 
of the Prophet. The only living things whi 
they except from this rule are fish, but they ; 

int to the gills as showing that Allah has | 

‘imself cut the fishes’ throats, and thus made | 
them lawful for the Faithful. | 


| to shoot from elephants, and as has truly 


them just in time to swerve past into the | 
jungle. The Eastern love of the marvellous 
was shown in the description given after- | 
wards by the beaters of this boar. Accord- | 
ing to the testimony of many witnesses he 
was four feet high and four feet broad, and | 
had tusks a foot in length. 

Presently another broke cover, bolted i 
headlong into the net, and was instantly , 
rolled over and entangled in it ; but although 
aman ran up and put a ball right through 


| him at close quarters, the gallant beast | 


managed with amazing fury to cut through 
the ropes and dash into the jungle, only to , 
fall dead before going twenty yards, killing 
with one last flicker of strength a tine pariah t 
dog that had pursued and attacked him. i 

do not think that anything can surpass 
a boars charge in savage impetuous gallantry 
and ferocity. It is magnificent. 

We sometimes beat for pig in the dense | 
grass jungle by the Ganges, where they had 
on the whole the best of it. The grass in 
most places was so high that we had usually 


een remarked by a shrewd observer, it! 
would hardly be believed by those who have ; 
never tried it how easy it is in howdah-shoot- | 
ing to miss an object at fifty yards by fifty | 
yards. A very slight movement of the 
elephant at the instant of firing is enough to 
divert the muzzle of your gun, which was 
pointing due east, to south-east or even 
south at once. This provision of nature is 
one all in favour of the pigs. 

Occasionally a boar was driven into a cul , 
de sac, from which there was no escape but , 
by doubling back through the line, and he , 
would then turn savagely on the beaters, 
thinking more of revenge than of escape, and i 
would charge them right and left. Sauve qui | 
peut was the order of the day on such occa- 
sions, and stores of hitherto undreamt-of 
latent agility were developed. ! 

I saw a boar, after severely cutting one of , 
the beaters, turn upon one of the shooters, ! 
then on foot, and charge him ferociously. | 
Flight was impossible, and there was no time ' 
for a shot. On thundered the boar, and a! 
catastrophe scemed inevitable, when, lo! j 
with an activity born of pressing danger, the 
man leapt high enou, 
gate, and the boar ru: 


ch to clear a turnpike ; 
shed past between him ; 


the dead body of a hare, with his gun held in 
readiness to fire again should it attempt to 
excape. The lesson of the pig had not been 
thrown away on the observant youth. 

We had a bad elephant that day, who got 
so annoyed at the noise and shouting that he 
frequently charged the beaters, and made 
howdah shooting a more exciting game of 
chance than usual. Retributive justice over- 
took him towards the end of the day, for he 
got into a quicksand and had a decidedly 
manvais quart Uheure, We had gone back 
to our camp by boat, when we heard the 
hubbub on the opposite bank of the river, and 
distinguishing even at that distance the terri- 
ble words ‘‘quicksand” and “ elephant,” we 
guessed what had taken place a sent over 
a host of coolies to give help. The terrified 
brute rolled over on his side, and then his pad 
was taken off, which is like three huge mat- 
tresses, and was thrown to him, together with 
a pile of branches cut hastily from the tama- 
risk jungle hy the river, and with the help of 
these and his tusks he finally worked himself 
out. 

Another native sport shown us_by some 
Taluqdars was that of hawking. It did not 
seem to me to be sport, being simply a very 
brief race between the hawk and the terrified 
partridge, in which the hawk—that fleetest of 
owl—almost invariably got the best of it. 
Unlike a heron, the wretched partridge has 


; no idea of showing fight. It is nearly para- 


lysed with fear, and merely skims over the 
ground to seek the first cover it can find. As 
an institution for filling your pot, if you have 
no gun and want a partridge for dinner, it 
may be excusable—but, in the light of sport, 
is only to be classed with hunting a bagged 
hare or shooting ringdoves. 

As we were riding home that day we 
passed a marshy lake, where a strange object 
floating on the water attracted our attention. 
On getting nearer we saw it was the body vf 
a man, swollen out of all human shape—a 
ghastly object in that lonely spot. It may of 
course have been a body which had been con- 
signed to the water by tender relatives after 
a slight preliminary singeing—for the poorer 
Hindus can rarely afford to burn the body 
completely. They burn it as much as they can 
afford to do, and then commit it to the water. 

On the other hand it may have been a mur- 


The dove-killing brothers showed us one ; and his quivering shadow into the thick cover, | der or a suicide, and the still water had only 


day how pigs are caught in nets, a sport, 
practised only by the. natives. 
ascertained that some pigs were in a patch 
of sugar-cane close to some thick jungle, ! 
the nets—which are made of stout rope, and } 
are about four feet in depth—were stretched | 
along the edge of the jungle, and the beaters | 
sent through the sugar-cane. Several pariah 
dogs went in also, for the fun of the thing, 
and we soon heard a fight, the dogs barking 
and the pigs snarling, then a howl, and 
some of the dogs came out covered with 
blood and limping pitifully. Soon after- | 
wards we heard the savage snorting and! 
plunging of a pig, and a fine boar dashed , 
out, making straight for the nets, but saw , 


and was seen no more. He no doubt pon. ' 


Having ! dered over the strangeness of having seen soon 


that unfeathered, two-legged thing, a man, | 
take to flying for the first time in his piggish | 
experience. \ 
On that day our star was not in the ascen- , 
dant. We failed to bag a pig. One was 
shot, and it seemed to be as dead as most 
dead pigs, but no sooner did the men make 
preparations for carrying it off than it got 
nimbly on its legs and carried itself off into ' 
the jungle before a gun could be raised. A | 
most mysterious pig. { 

Soon after this we heard a shot fired by one 
of the Taluqdars, and on reaching the spot ' 
found him standing in much excitement over | 


| and the air 


now given up its secret, a secret that would 
known to the ever-circling vultures, 
who scent their banquet from afar. 
The anANgO: trees were now in full blossom 
laden heavily with their scent, a 
scent that reminds one so strongly of the hot 
season being at hand that one gets almost to 
hate it. The dik-tree, too (Butea frondosa), 
was decking gloriously the dusty jungles with 
its scarlet tongues of flame bursting from aoft 
sooty black sheaths, and all nature seemed to 
De rejoicing at the first caress of the barning 
west wind, which to us brought only the mes- 
sage that the camp season, with its pleasant 
out-door life, was over for that year. 
EA. RK 


A STRANGE ADVENTURE WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


Que years ago, when I was quartered with | 
my regiment at Baroda, I happened to ' 
be witness of a most extraordinary accident | 
whieh occurred to two Government ele- 
phants. 

Travelling in India was then very diffe- 
rent from what it is at the present day. 
Railways had not even been commenced, and | 
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(as was usually the case), of enjoying the 
excellent sport which in those days was to be | 
found almost all over India. 

Before I commence my story, which I may , 
mention is perfectly true in all its details, Ij 
should say that Baroda is the capital of the 
most powerful independent State in_ the 
Western Presidency. The Guicowar or king 


apart from polities, Baroda was always a 
favourite place of resort for the Governors of 
Bombay, who, whenever they paid a visit 
there, were received with much pomp and 
ceremony, and entertained right reyally by 
the Guicowar, their stay being always made 
the occasion of shooting and hunting parties 
in the well-stocked royal preserves by day, 


‘ and of fétes and durbars by night. 


the distance from one station to another had | of this principality was at that time ‘‘ Khun- 
to be traversed by marches which, although | dee Rao,” a staunch adherent of the British | 
occasionally tedious, were not unpleasant, as ; Government, and a man who had afforded | 
they afforded an opportunity of seeing the | valuable assistance during the Indian Mutiny. ; 
country, and, if taken during the cold season I He was looked upon with much favour, and, | 


On this particular occasion the Governor of 
Bombay, who had been making a tour 
through Kattiawar and Gujerat during the 
cold season, had signified his intention of 
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. A | 
taking Baroda on his return journey, and of | fell down. 


staying there for a few days, q : 

In order to provide suitably for his resi- 
lence, it was necessary to pitch a camp so as 
to accommodate not only the Governor him- 
self, but also his suite and the large retinue 
which accompanied him. A_ considerable 
uantity of camp equipage, including the 
lorbax tents, which are always required on 
State occasions, was accordingly ordered 
lown from Ahmedabad, the nearest station, 
i distance of about ty miles from Baroda. 
for this purpose Government elephants were 
ised for carrying the tents, and this brings 
ne to the real subject of my story. 


On the very day that the convoy reached | the living animal 
iterally | We accordingly sent out a hundred men with 


taroda, two of the elephants 
o loggerheads, The huge animals be: 
wular fight, butting at and proddix 
ther; and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
f their mahouts (or drivers), they continued 


an & 


atil one got the better of it, and having | 


anguished his enemy, who turned tail, he 
ursued him at a lumbering gallop across the 
lain So excited were they that neither of 
xem perceived a blind well which lay in 
1eir track, and the foremost elephant fell 


wht into the well to a depth of some fifty or | 


xty feet, his pursuer being so eager that he 
old not stop, but fell in on the top of him, 
1e weight of these enormous brutes literally 


Fortunately there was no great 
depth of water below, and although, as a 
matter of course, the undermost elephant and 
his mahout were crushed to death, the top 
most one stood on the carcass apparently 
uninjured, but of course utterly unable to 
extricate himself; the driver managing to 
scramble out as only natives or monkeys 
could do, and thus saved his own life in the 
most miraculous manner. 

The accident took place close to the can- 
tonments, and on the circumstance being 
reported to the officer in command he at once 


| ordered a working party from the regiment 


to which I belonged to go and dig down to 


in the hope of saving him, 


picks, shovels, and other appliances to com- 
mence the work. It must be understood that 
this did not consist only of digging away the 
sides of the well, but it was also necessary to 
form a sloping road up which the elephant 
could travel after they Had reached him, and 
this of course was a long and laborious under- 
taking ; and although our men worked at it 
hard, being relieved by fresh parties at inter- 
vals, it took many hours before it was ac- 
complished, and night set in before they had 
made any appreciable progress. Torches 
were, however, speedily procured, and the 
work proceeded uninterruptedly throughout 


litting the stone wall of the well as they | the night. During all this time it was piti- 


Coment.Braniey. 


HE motive for starting a guinea-pi; 
Should not be £ aa: very Pon 
tting to manage live-stock will find that 
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CHAPTER IL 


affords. To start with a large expenditure | 
on the new venture we strongly discourage. | 
Different people have different ways of . 


able to watch the poor elephant. standing 
patiently at the bottom of the well, and per- 
tectly aware of what was being done for his 
rescue; so much 80, that instead of eating 
the bundles of hay and Indian corn that were 
supplied to him for food, he kept on piling 
them underneath his feet so as to raise him- 
self nearer to the level of the well. Mean- 
while the excavation went on steadily until 
about midday on the second day, when the 
poor brute, apparently losing heart, gave a 
oud roar and a trumpet and died just within 
half an hour of the completion of the work, 
much to the disappointment of our men, who 
had worked so heartily, and who had so 
nearly accomplished their task. 

Nothing remained now but to close up the 
well and leave it. The story is remembered 
to this day in Baroda, but all that remains 
to mark the occurrence is a large mound, 
which is pointed out to passers-by as indi 
eating a spot at which one of the most extra- 
| ordinary accidents ever recorded took place. 
It was of course impossible to ascertain what 
was the immediate cause of the death of the 
second elephant, but in all probability it was 
from some internal injury received in the 
fall; but it was none the less disheartening 
that it should have ensued just at the moment 
when success appeared to be almost cer- 
tain. 


(THE END.) 


GUINEA-PIG COMPANIONS. 


test. But all boys are not clever at Latin 
and Greek, and when that is the case, reports 
often mark a boy as a duffer. 

Supposing on a certain boy, who kept 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, or other live-xtock, I 
had to express an opinion. Before doing 80 
I should, I think, ask to look at the live- 
stock under his care. 

The first idea that strikes one on entering 
the average boy's rabbitry or guinea-piggery, 
| is the wonderful variety of architecture shown 
in the home-made hutches ! 

The second impression is, how few of these 
hutches are in any way fitted for habita- 
tion! 

Why is this? Because so many boys won’t 
use their brains ; they never stop to think. 
So long as they can plane a good pile of 
shavings, and make plenty of noise hammer- 
ing, they are contented. Their one idea of a 
hutch is, to make a trap to keep the ani- 
mal from escaping. Drainage, ventilation, 
warmth, comfort, or space are seldom, if ever, 
considered. 

The specific gravity of a buck rabbit’s 


as 
experience, before he can sanguinel 


plenty to learn, and must expect to | judging of a boy’s capabilities and what he 
e D may possibly be made of. 
2 for profits, from tie certain pleasure it { suppose would be considered the grandest 


School reports I 


brain cannot be very much, perhaps some of 
our young readers know what it is. But 
when a wild rabbit starts making his home 
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in the warren, he thinks out what he is going 
to do, and has reasons and plans for all he 
does which would not disgrace a qualified 


which piggy is heir are due to defective 
housing, it cannot be given too much import- 
ance. 


Too much humidity inside or outside a 


architect entitled to stick F.R.1.B.A. after his 
name. We will go to the warren to learn 
these principles. ‘‘ There we find that the 
wild rabbit makes his dwelling in a sandy 
soil, and therefore well drain: F in hillocks 
and mounds in preference to hollow bottoms, 
and therefore dry. The barrows frequently 
communicate with each other, and therefore 
allow a certain amount of ventilation. The 
thick stratum of light earth which covers the 
habitations of a colony of rabbits causes 
coolness in summer and warmth in winter.” 

If I saw these principles adopted by any of 
our young readers, I should at once say that 
the boy in question had brains and knew 
how to use them. 

We started with the idea of keeping tailless 

ters as companions for rabbits, they 
will therefore occupy the same hutches. To 
those who may wish to make a hutch solely 
for their guinea-pigs, I would say that the 

uirements are the same as those for 
rabbits, only on a smaller scale. They thrive 
best in portable hutches, and during the 
winter may be képt inside the house, no of- 
fensive smell arising if they are cleaned out 
regularly every morning. 

Guinea-pigs prefer gloom to light, and 
should be protected against damp and cold. 
We give a sketch of a portable hutch with 
approximate measurements, which may 
posnbly. be of use in affording some an idea 
how to start. (Sce page 503.) 

A is the door of the sleeping compartment, 
with @ the circular hole communicating with 
the wire run. B is the door of the living 
and feeding compaitment, and has also a 
circular hole into the wire run. C, the wire- 
fronted run in the middle, with the drawer 
D for cleaning-out purposes. In fine weather 
this hutch may be lifted out on to the grass 
and the drawer D removed. when the little 
Pigs can enjoy a run and feed on the grass, 

f the hutch stands out in the open it 
should be Placed against a wall under a 
Jean-to roof, or the first heavy rain will 
drench the unlucky inmates It should be 
raised at least a few inches off the ground to 
allow a current of air to pass underneath and 
Keep. the floor from rotting. 

These remarks on piggy’s habitation may 
at first sight seem to be treated with undue 
prominence, but as nearly all the diseases to 


mea-pig’s house produces ‘‘ rot.” Draughts 
through cracks and crevices of badly-con- 
structed hutches are the cause of snuffles, 
or a severe cold in the head. A dirty hutch 
produces blindness, paralysis, and every kind 
of disease. 

The bill of fare for guinea-pig, like that of 
his elder brother the rabbit, should always 
have two varieties of diet marked on it, dry 


and motel. , 7 tc 
he staple dry food for guinea-pigs is oats. 
This is the muscle-making substance, and the i 


hot milk-and-water into a thick warm paste. 
You might almost see the rabbits and guinea- 
pigs grow, they appeared to thrive so on this 
mixture. 

For moist diet almost any kind of vece- 
table food seems acceptable ; herbs of mist 
kinds, carrots, apples, and even tea-leaves 
when yon are thort of other food. 

Twice a day must our young swineherds- 
moan feed the etxck in tho guinea-piggery. 
Morning and again at evening are the be-t 
times, and the young grunters soon get to 
know the feeding-hour. Their peculiar littl: 
shriek, so much resembling the French 
attirmation ‘‘ Oui,” will always let you know 
that they are hungry. Before feeding, re- 
move anything that may be left of the la~ 
meal, for no animals care to eat food that ha: 
been breathed on and pulled about. Cleanli- 
ness should be imperative in the guinea: 


Piggery, and to ensure this do not leave the 
work for others to do. My m used to 
put a little clean bedding above the dirty 


one, and so on, layer above layer, until the 
hutch became nothing more than a hotbed oi 
disease. The best kind of bedding for pigey 
is chopped hay. 
The usual number of families brought up 
by one guinea-pig sow in the year is three. 
he little piglings arrive with their ey~ 
open, and are covered with leng, soft hair. 
At four days old they have learnt to pick out 
and eat the choicest bits in the cabbace- 
leaves. When three weeks old they should 
be weaned and given bread-and-milk. Itisa 
very pretty sight to see the old enes follow. 
abeut by the piglings, and to watch their 
antics when pleased. A squeak, and a pecu- 
liar sharp turn, as if they tried to jump out 
of oa skins Due could not ! diioes neeee 
oultry, rabbits, pigeons, and dogs have al! 
advanced with the times, and are therefore 
saleable commodities. They have been bre! 
and fancied and brought to such a state vf 
perfection, controlled by fancy laws, that 
they 88 many additio: attractior: 


other than those they primarily Possessed, 
Guinea-pig has teen left behind, he has 
rarely had the advantages of improvement by 


fancy breeding. But his day will yet come 
Let some of our enterprising young reader: 


more oats he gets the greater quantity of | 
green food he may eat with impunity. Next 
to oats come bread, bran, and Indian corn. 
I used to mix my corn, oats, and bran with 
any bits of old bread-crumbs, stirred up with | 


take up his canse and eclipse anything ever 
yet heard of in the annals of poultry, rabbit. 
pigeon, and dog fancying by producing + 
guinea-pig with a tail! 

(THE END.) 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION; OR, STORIES OF MISSIONARY PERIL AND HEROISM. 


HE following extracts from letters written 
by the Bishop, on what proved to be his 
last journey, give a graphic description of 
the perils of a missionary’s life in the Dark 

Continent :— 

You will be glad to hear that I have com- 
leted the voyage through the Red Sea satis- 
actorily, and have duly arrived at Zanzibar. 

I must now hastily pack my goods in 
small bundles of about half a hundredweight, 
hire porters, and cross to the mainland. I 
should perhaps explain to you that on account 
of the ravages of the tsetse fly we are unable 
to use beasts of burden, and so are compelled 
to have all foods carried by porters. These 
porters are tor the most part of two different 
races—namely, the Wanguana, or coast men 
from Zanzibar, and the Wanyamwezi, or the 
men from the Country of the Moon, that vast 
region which lies to the south of the Victoria 
-Nyanza. ' 

Our next step is to hire an Arab dhow, 
which is to take us over frem the island of 
Zanzibar to the little town of Sedaani. We 
pack in as tightly as safety will allow, weigh 
anchor, and soon reach the coral-bound coast. 

We touch bottom about half a mile from 
the beach, and, as there is a heavy ground 
swell on at the time, the crazy old dhow 
threatens to go to pieces. So while some 
made their way to shore in a small ‘dug-out 
canoe, half-full of water, your uncle put his 
clothing in a bag, unmindful of ‘sharks, 

lan; into the water, and thus, with a 
eart throbbing with emotion—and, I might 

add, feet throbbing too, for the coral ‘was 
sharp—entered the land of Livingstone and 
-Krapf and Moffat and Gordon. It is not too 
much to say that the poetry of the ‘situation 
was dispelled shortly after by our: sitting 
down to dine ona tough goat. I have seen 
‘goats on the table which knives refuse to 
manipulate, and chickens whose limba denied 
that they would part com ny so strongly 
were they attached to each other, until one 
seized held of one leg and another the other, 
and had a tug-of-war. 

On the.morrow, June 30th, we started for 
the interior, seven white men and about 500 
porters, head-men, and tent-boys, all told. 

It may assist your Beoeraphy if I give you 
a brief description of the whole route from 
the coast to the lake. It has been well 
divided by the great African traveller Bur- 
ton into five different regions. The first of 
these is the coast belt which lies between 
the Indian Ocean and that vast chain of moun- 
tains which runs from Abyssinia to Lake 
Nyassa, and which numbers among its peaks 
Kenia and Kilimanjara. Thisdistrict abounds 
in rivers, and has the general appearance of 
English park scenery. The second region is 
that occupied by the mountain chain we 
have just named, and is truly beautiful, 
bein, in places not unlike the best parts of 


North Devon. Here we have two flourishin; 
mission stations, namely, Mamboia an 
Mpwapwa. 


Leaving this truly delightful district the 
third region is entered, which comprises the 
thickly-populated plains of savage Ugogo, 
and two or three almost uninhabited and 
waterless tracts. Fourthly, you come to the 
country of the Wanyamwezi, or People of 
she Moon, the great traders, and consequently 
travellers, of Equatorial Africa; here we 
‘lave one station, Vyui. Then, lastly, the 
sreat lake basin is reached, which nurses in 
ts bosom the mighty Victoria Nyanza. 
Sach of these rezions is well defined, the 
eople, and the physical features, being very 
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through the night in order to reach water, 
and we found it mere trying and dangerous 
than even tramping at midday. On one 
of these occasions, after arriving at camp 
and calling over our men, we found that one 
was missing. A search- y was sent back, 
and presently they spied a pool.of blood in 
the footpath, which told the dismal tale that 
he had straggled from us and been set upon 
by robbers, who had speared him to death, 
dragged his body into the jungle, and had 
stolen the valuable load that he was carrying. 
Another great cause of suffering was the 
frequent absence of water, or, wher not 
absent altogether, it was often so thick and 
black that it is scarce an exaggeration to say 


died because of his imprudence. I was 
excsoding) hot when I arrived at its banks, 
and no no advice. Well, just at that 
moment there were no head-men up, and I 
was going to wait patiently, when my boys 
volunteered to carry me across, a feat they 
could very well have accomplished. But the 
ambitious Johar must needs have all the 
honour and glory to himself; he seized me 
and bore me off in triumph. I felt an 
ominous totter, and yelled to him to return. 
But I shouted in vain; he refused to heed. 
More tottering, more entreaty to go bac 
but all to no purpose ; on he p) | Sway 
ing to and-fro like a bulrush in a gale of wind, 
I clenched my teeth and held my breath. 


Collapse in 


that one looked at it and wondered whether 
it came under the category of meat or drink ; 
at times it was lively, so much so, that if 
you did ‘not watch the movements of your 
“boy” with fatherly anxiety, you always 
stood a chance of an odd tadpole or two 
fnaing their way into the tea-kettle ; occa- 
sionally it showed a bright green tinge. I 
had previously seen green tea, and had been 
taught studiously to avoid it; but D 
coffee was a néw and at times unavoidable 
delicacy only known among the luxuries of 
African travel. But I cannot say that I 
minded very much about finding the pools 


[lively with toads, or even crocodiles, and I 


soon grew tired of grumbling because dogs 
and men would bathe in our drinking-water ; 
but I did not like to find dead toads and other 
animal and vegetable putrefaction. After- 
wards, when weak and ill, I used to avoid 
drinking any liquid ; I have been three and 
even four days at a stretch without drinking 
anything at all. But while we are talking 
about water 1 must tell you about my river 
experience. 

On the 8th of July, 1882, we reached our 
first stream. Loud had been the warnings 
that we should not wade through or bathe 


lifferent ; but more of this as we proceed. 
Once or twice we were compelled to march 


Mid-stream. 


; They shout from the bank for Johar to 


retrace his steps, but it has not the slightest: 
effect; he feels his only chance is to dash 
tight on. Mid-stream is now gained, and 
my hopes revive ; I think, perhaps—but the 
water deepens, the rocks become more slip- 

ry,a huge struggle, and down we go flat, 

ohar collapsing like an indiarubber ball 
punctured by a pin. Far better to have 
walked through with all my clothes on, for 
Ishould then only have got wet to the knees ; 
but now no part of me could claim to be dry. 
Luckily, however, I did not get an attack of 
fever as I expected. 

Not long after this adventure we came to a 
broad and deep arm of the Wami. Here the 
vegetation underwent a complete transforma- 
tion, assuming an entirely different aspect, 
and we beheld for the first time what is usu- 
ally understood by the term “‘ tropical forest 
scencry.” Gigantic trees, towering aloft, 
and supporting endless creepers and parasitic 
plants, presented to the eye every shade and 
variety of foliage ; there a mass of jasmine 
filled the air with its rfumes; there a 
euphorbia, like the candelabra of the Jewish 
Temple, stood stiffly erect; and from the 
boughs of those trees which overhung the 


S' 


stream the great belted kingfisher watched 


while on the march, lest we should catch 
fever, for it was here that one man nearly 
\ 


for his shining prey. 
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The natives possessed a small dug-out 
canoe, which tempted me to go for a paddle 
midst the fairy-like scene; but the evil 
spirits of the vasty deep below in the shape 


bridge, but that of course was a box of cart- 
ridges, being one of the most spoilable things 
they could find; it, however, was better 
than a man being snapped up by a crocodile. 


On the Edge 


of crocodiles soon forced me to beat a hasty 
retreat, and make for the less enchanted 
ground of the camp. It was probably this 
same stream that we crossed, after about 
three days’ march, by a curious native bridge 
of poles, and trees, and living creepers pitched 
and t tangled together in a most marvellous 
manner. Living poles one has often seen 
used. I remember four trees being topped, 
and the roof of a shed put on them, and the 
shed gradually getting taller and taller; but 
this was the first time I had seen living ropes 
binding a bridge together, and stretching 
terest to form a hand-rail for the wayfarer. 
It was intensely picturesque, but equally 
inconvenient, and took the men with their 
loads about two hours to cross. There was 
net that general activity amongst them that 
L expected ; some almost wanted to be car- 
ried over as well as their loads, though others 
bounded across like monkeys. While at the 


of the Pitfall. 


Within a mile of this we had to cross the 
stream again. Here the river had consider- 
ably widened, and was spanned by a gigantic 
fallen tree of enormous girth and length ; it 
must have been about 150 feet long. On 
arriving at the village we found that a false 
report that we were exceedingly hostile had 
reached the natives. Accordingly they had 
fled pell-mell, leaving behind them nothing 
| but empty huts. In cases of this kind it is 
extremely difficult to restrain the men from 
| plundering the sugar plantations and banana 
trees, for they must have something to eat. 
Then, if they steal, the natives naturally say 
the report was right, and the white men are 
robbers. 

This district was very swampy, and here, 
I think, we began to fet incipient fever. It 
was a memorable sight to see the swamps 
at night literally blazing with fireflies dart- 
ing about like millions of miniature meteors ; 


At the 


riverside I heard a sharp but familiar note, 
and looking up I beheld our gay old friend 
the English kingfisher, in his bright blue 
uniform, by far the most handsome bird 1 
had yet seen in Africa. Only one load was 
dropped over the cobweb-like parapet of the 


Bottom. 


| here, too, we met with another accompani- 
ment of marshes, which did not amuse us in 
the least—namely, mosquitos, in equal my- 
riads. 

As we journeyed on more rivers had to be 
crossed. At one I had an amusing adven- 


ture with our hospital donkey, which we 
kept for the transport of invalids. It hap- 
pened to be at hand at the time I wanted to 
cross, 80, having had an experience of a two- 
legged donkey, I thought I would try the 
four-legged one. The wretch had on neither 
saddle nor bridle at the time, but was very 
quiet and docile until we were well into the 
stream, when suddenly he became tired of his 
burden, and began to play the natural pranks 
characteristic of that worthy race ; his hinder 

art became slightly elevated, his head bob- 
Tea, and he threatened to lie down and roll ; 
the head-men, however, saw my predicament, 
and rushed at me, caught me up as if I were 
a wisp of straw, and bore ine in a hori- 
zontal position over the donkey’s head to the 
farther'side. At the next stream I selected 
two men, and was assured it was exceedingly 
narrow, and so it was; but there was no 
exit on the other side, an inpenetrable fringe 
of reeds and jungle hedging us in, so we 
turned up stream. I had to urge and urge 
and urge them not to drop me until we 
ygained a small sandbank a little ahead, 
where I stripped and waded the best part of 
a mule before we found a break in the dense 
tangle. 

July 2lst, we reached our first mission 
station, Mamboia, about 150 miles from the 
coast. Here our good missionary and his 
wife, Mr, and Mrs. Last, met and welcomed 
us, and instantly carried me off to their com- 
fortable quarters. 

On July 25th we were fain to proceed, our 
friends accompanying us as far as they 
could; but at len, @ river decided the 
question, and with many heart-achings we 
said farewell. With one, Mrs. Last, we 
were to meet no more on this side of the 
narrow stream of death. The march was a long 
one. We crossed a lovely-looking rivulet, 
clear as crystal; but its waters had a strony 


| taste of Epsom salts, and the effect produced 


by drinking them was much the same. 
There are many saline springs and streams 
to be met with in Africa. Woe betide those 
who are unwary enough to partake of them! 
When the wave of civilisation spreads over 
the land these places will be the Baths and 
Buxtons of East African society. 

This part of the country abounds in game. 
On one occasion a herd of antelopes crossed 
the path as tamely as if they had been abeep, 
and tracks of giraffe and larger game were 
frequently seen. Guinea-fowl were so plenti- 
ful that one of the white men at Mpwapwa 
told us that he did not trouble to fire at them 
unless he ceuld ensure killing two or three at 
a shot. 

I had two narrow escapes in one of my 
walks with a gun in search of game. 1 
came to a belt of jungle so dense that the 
only way to get through it was to creep on 
all fours along the tracks made by hyenas 
and smaller game; and as I was crawling 
along I saw close in front of me a deadly 
puff-adder ; in another second I should have 

mon it. The same day, on my retum, I 
espied in one of these same tracks a peculiar 
arrangement of grass, which I at once recas- 
nised to be over a pitfall ; but though I had 
seen it I had already gone too far, and fell 
with a tremendous crash, my double-barrel 
gun full-cocked in my hand. had the 
presence of mind to let myself go and look 
out only for my gun, which fortunately never 
exploded. On arriving at the bottom T called 
out to my terrified boy, Mikuke Hapana. 
“There are no spears,” a most merciful 
Providence ; for they often stake these pit- 
falls in order to ensure the death of the ani- 
mals that fall into them. The pitfall could 
not have been less than ten feet deep, ior 
when I proceeded to extricate myself I Wound 
that I could not reach the top with my 
uplifted hands. Undaunted by my adven- 
tures, and urged on by the monotony of 
nothing but tough goat on the sideboard, I 
started before the break of next morning in 
pursuit of game, and was soon to be seen 
crawling on hands and knees after anteloye, 
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1am afraid unmindful of puff-adders and pit- 

falls. 

By-and-by the path followed the bed of a 
narrow stream, which was completely 
ploughed with the tracts of buffalo and 
giratle, as fresh as fresh could be. Our im- 
pression was, and probably it was right, that 
the former were lurking in the dense thicket 
close by. The breathless excitement that 
such @ position keeps you in does much to 
help along the weary miles of the march, and 
to ward off attacks of fever. All experienced 
hands out here recommend that men should, 
while not losing sight of their one grand 
object, keep themselves amused. 

‘our cousin Gordon and I, with our boys, 
had led the van all the morning. He, hav- 
ing lately had fever, complained of being 
tired, ‘and begged me to continue in pursuit of 

fame alone, merely taking my one faithful 

y with me to carry my gun; but I refused 

to leave him, for never had I complained of 
an ache or a pain but what he was by m 
side to help and comfort me. After living 
in the same tent, and never being separate 
until I left him at the lake, I say we have no 
more gentle and heavenly-minded man in the 
mission field. We sat down and rested, and 
the other brethren, with a party of a dozen 
or fourteen, marched on ahead. They had 
not gone many hundred yards before I heard 
the whiz of a bullet. ‘They have found 
game,” said I. Bang went a second shot. 
“It is a herd.” Then another. ‘Yes, it 
must be a herd;” then a fourth, and it 
dawned upon me that they were attacked by 
robbers—the far-famed Ruga-Ruga. 

“Stay where you are,” Yeried, and dashed 
off, closely followed by my boys. The bangs 
had now reached seven, and we had not the 
slightest doubt that it was an attack of rob- 
bers, and so it proved to be. My anxiet; 
was relieved by seeing our men intact, stand- 
ing together at bay with a foe that was 
nowhere to be beheld. I soon learnt that 
as they were quietly proceeding a party of 
the savage Wahumba tribe had swooped 
down upon them ; but seeing white men with 
rifles had fied with the utmost precipitation, 
without even discharging a poisoned arrow. 
fo make their flight more rapid the white 
nen had fired their rifles in the air; and 
me in bbing his gun from his boy had 

to di ge it in such & manner 
is to blow off the sight of his neighbour's 
ifle. Finding that danger was at an end 
or the time being, I begged them to remain 


s they were, ready to receive an attack, 
rhile I returned with my boys to Gordon, 
nd got the stragglers together, after which 
‘e all proceeded in a body. I have always 


hought that it was I who had the greatest 
scape of all; for had I gone on, as Gordon 
roposed, with only one, or at the outside 
+o boys, I should most probably have been 
ttacked. 
On July 28th a double march brought me 
» the second Church Missionary Station, 
[pwapwa. Small-pox was raging in the 
eighbourhood, and not far from us was a 
itive encampment terribly infected, so that 
e felt it was not wise to delay. Just six 
ijles from here is an outlying station, 
isokwe, a delightful spot among the moun- 
ins and highlands of the Usagaro district, 
hich form of the long mountain chain 
mentioned some time ago. Here almost 
ery variety of scenery is met with. There 
e fine mountain peaks terminating in bare 
dl ‘ipitous crags, and others crowned 
th luxuriant verdure, while in many places 
‘rents dash down the valleys ina succession 
waterfalls, forcibly reminding one of North 
‘von. 
ame, as I have already hinted, is abun- 
nt, and leopards are very plentiful. Hunt- 
: excursions, however, are not unattended 
danger, for small bands of savage Wa- 
mba robbers traverse the country. 
We left this beautiful region by a moun- 
n pass which proved to be very rugged 
1 steep, and very trying for the men. 


Descending on the other side we entered the 
third of our divisions, which comprises desert 
tracts and the plains of Ugogo. 

Our first experience of this region was not 
a pleasant one. We had sent our men on 
before while we dallied with our friends at 
Mpwapwa. When we reached the summit 
of the pass we could see various villages with 
their fires in the plains below, but nowhere 
was the camp to be discerned. It was a 
weary time before we could alight on it, and 
when we did, what a scene presented itself 


to our gaze! The wind was go high that the 
camp fires were extinguished, and the men 
had betaken themselves to a deep trench cut 


through the sandy plain by a mountain tor- 
rent, but now perfectly dry ; hence our ditti- 
culty in making out where the camp was. 
Two of the tents were in a prostrate con- 
dition, while the others were fast getting 
adrift. Volumes of dust were swamping 
beds, blankets, boxes, buckets, and in fact 
everything; and a more miserable scene 
could scarcely be beheld by a party of be- 
nighted pilgrims. It was no use staring at 
it. 1 seized a hammer and tent-pegs, forgot 
I was tired, and before very long had things 
fairly to rights ; but I’ slept that night in a 
dust heap. Nor did the morming mend 
matters, and to encourage us the Mpwapwa, 
brethren prophesied this state of things all 
through User. It is bad enough in a hot 
climate to have dust in your hair and down 
your neck, and filling your boxes ; but when 


it comes to food, and every mouthful you 
take grates your teeth, leave you to 
imagine the pleasures of tent-life in a sandy 
plain. 


A day or two after this we arrived at a 
camp where the water was excessively bad. 
We had to draw for everybody from one 
deep hole, and probably rats, mice, lizards, 
and other small animals had fallen in and 
been drowned, and allowed to remain and 
putrefy. The water smelt most dreadfully, 
no filtering or boiling seemed to have any 
effect upon it, and soup, coffee, and all food 
were flavoured by it. That afternoon I went 
for a stroll with my boy and two guns to 
endeavour to supply the table with a little 
better meat than tough goat. I soon struck 
on the dry bed of a masika (wet season) tor- 
rent. Following this up a little way I saw 
a fine troop of monkeys, and wanting the 
skin of one of them for my collection I sent 
a bullet flying after him, without, however, 
producing any effect beyond a tremendous 
scamper. My boy then said to me, ‘If you 
want to kill monkey, master, you should tr 
buckshot ;” so returning him my rifle I took 
my fowling-piece. Perhaps it was fortunate 
I did so, for about a hundred yards farther 
on the river-bed took a sharp turn, and com- 
ing round the corner I lighted on three fine 
un lions. They were quite close to me, 
and had I had my rifle my first impulse 
might have been too strong for me to resist 
speeding the parting guest with a bullet. 
as it was, I came to a euilden: bale and. 

hey ran away. In vain m: ry 
me to retreat. I seized eine saan 
after them as fast as my legs would carry 
me; but they were soon hidden in the dense 
jungle that lined the river banks, and al- 
though I could hear one growling and breath- 
ing hard about ten yards from me, I could 
not get a shot. 

I now had severe attacks of fever every 
day, and at length we were compelled to 
come to a standstill, for 1 was far too ill to 
be moved. My life hung in the balance for 
three days. I was so weak that the mere 
fact of a head-man in kindness coming in 
and speaking a few words to me, brought on 
a fainting fit, and on another occasion I 
nearly succumbed from moving across the 
tent from one bed to another. After a few 
days the fever left me, and I was able to sit 
up for five and ten minutes at a time, and 
the next day was lifted into a hammock and 
carried onwards, 

The curiosity of the natives in these parts 


was unbounded. They swarmed round our 
tents from morning till night, asking to see 
everything we possessed, and as they are 
noted thieves we had to keep an uncommonly 
sharp look-out. The men are exceedingly 
undressed, wearing only short goat-skius 
from the shoulder to the hip-bone. They 
besmear themselves with red ochre and 
paint hideous devices on their faces, so that 
they look like red men rather than black. 
The hair is worn long, is often interwoven 
with bark fibre, and is plaited in various 
fashions, some of which are by no means 
unbecoming. The Ugogo type of counte- 
nance is for the most part yery low in the 
scale, the features being broad and fiat, with 
but little forehead. The few handsome 
exceptions one sees are, I am told, supposed 
to be Wamasai. 

The women are scrupulously clad, and the 

many copper and steel chains which they 
wear are particularly becoming. The great 
feature of the Wagogo is their ears. The 
lower lobes in men, women, and children are 
pierced. First starting, they begin by insert- 
ing a straw or two, or a ring of copper wire ; 
these are gradually increased in number, 
until at last the ear is sufficiently stretched 
to allow of the insertion of bits of stick, 
gourds, snuff-boxes, old eartridge cases, and 
other such articles. From a boy of twelve 
years I got a block of wood that he had in 
his ear considerably larger than the cork of 
a gooseberry bottle. Sometimes the lobe is 
so distended that it hangs down to the 
shoulder, and refuses to hold anything in- 
serted in it; in such a case it is as a sus- 
pensory for fine chains, or coils of iron wire. 
Sometimes you would see the lobes quite 
broken down, so that to their immense 
regret they could wear nothing. I have 
often been asked to mend their ears; but. 
although I could easily have done it by nip- 
ping off the ends and binding them together, 
yet I always refused so to encourage their 
vanity. 

In some of the places I passed through 
they had never seen a white man before. 
They would gather round me in dozens, and 
gaze upon me with the utmost astonishment. 

ne would suggest that I_was beautiful— 
in plainer language, that I was amazingly 
ugly. Fancy a set of hideous savages re- 
garding a white man, regarding your uncle, 
as a strange outlandish creature frightful to 
behold ! Fon little boys that run after a 
black man in the park and laugh at him, . 
think what you may come to when you grow 
old. The tables may be turned on you if you 
take to travelling, just as they were with 


me. 

As with other travellers, my boots hardly 
ever failed to attract attention. ‘‘ Are those 
your feet, Whiteman?” ‘No, gentlemen, 
they arenot. They are my sandals.” ‘ But 
do they grow to your feet?” ‘‘No, gentle- 
men, they do not. I will show you.” So 
forthwith I would proceed to unlace a boot. 
A roar of astonishment followed when they 
beheld my blue sock, as they generally sur- 
mised that my feet were blue and toeless. 
Greater astonishment still followed the with- 
drawal of the sock, and the revelation of a 
white five-toed foot. I frequently found 
that they considered that only the visible 

arts of ine were white, namely, my face and 
Rands, and that the rest of me were as black 
as they were. An almost endless source of 
amusement was the immense amount of cloth- 
ing, according to their calculation, that I 
possessed, That I should have waistcoat 
and shirt and jersey underneath a coat, 
seemed almost incredible, and the more so 
when I told them that it was chietly on 
account of the sun that I wore so much. 

My watch, too, was an unfailing attrac- 
tion: ‘There’s a man in it.” “It is 
Lubari; it is witchcraft,” they would ay. 
‘He talks; he says Teck, teek, teck.” My 
nose they would compare to a spear: it 
struck them as so sharp and thin compared 
to the African production, and ofttimes one 
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] 
bolder than the rest would give my hair and | 
my beard a sharp pull, imagining them to be | 
wigs worn for ornament. Many of them had | 
a potent horror of this white ghost, and a 
snap of the fingers or a stamp of the foot | 
was enough to send them flying helter-skel- | 
ter from my tent, which they generally | 
crowded round in ranks five deep. For 
once in the way this was amusing enough ; 
but when it came to be repeated every day 
and all day, one had really a little too much 
sof a good thing. ] 

By the 22nd of August we had_ passed | 
through Ugogo without having paid hongo 
(tax), a triumph in African travel. And 
now began the desert tracts. What must | 
strike every traveller on entering these | 

lains is the immense quantity of wild fowl. 

ustards, king crane, herons, storks, ibis, 
geese and ducks abound; but in a land 
where everybody's hand is against his neigh- | 


ics 


| each other. 


bour’s, everything worth shooting is exceed- 
ingly wild. 

n_ the rainy season open breaks in the 
junsle (the ‘‘ pori” we call it) are exceeding 
peautiful, blossom almost concealing foliage. 
Ig the dry season nothing could ‘be much 
niore dismal than the desert plateau. In 
some places it was so arid that no bird, 
Least, or butterfly broke the monotony of a 
scene which consisted of thin acacia-trees at 
spaces of about thirty yards distance from 


out finding one sufficiently dense to exclude 
the rays of the sun and afford a little shel- 
ter. At other times miles of dense tangle 


would be traversed, so thick that it seemed 
to defy even the penetrating power of an ele- 
phant, and yet the leafless boughs formed 
no protection against the rays of the midday 
sun. 

After six hard days’ travelling Sunday 


we i 


I have walked for an hour with- | 
| could 


came round again, and most gladly would we 
have accepted the divinely-given day of rest; 
but it could not be, for food was running 
short, and to lose a day would be to starve the 
men. The effect of their provisions being 
scant began to show itself in their growing 
rather quarrelsome, for soon after starting 
had to rush in and, like Mrs. Brown, stops 
tremendous fight with my umbrella, Words 
had not only waxed high, but Is were 
about to be used. Your uncle seized one of 
their guns, but it was some time before I 
drag it out of the man’s hands; 
nor did I feel safe in the skirmish, for a 
full-cocked loaded gun with weak and won- 
out lock is not the safest thing to be wrest- 
ling over ; but such is life out here—one ean: 
not stop to think what is safe or what is w- 
safe. 
(To be continued.) 
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SAFETY BICYCLES. 


By Rey. G. HERBERT, M.A., 


One of the Chief Consuls of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, Author of ‘On Cycles and Cycling,” ete. 


Dre the last two seasons the popularity 
_ of the various kinds of safety Picyeles H 
has increased to such an extent that they 
seem likely to supplant the ordinary bicycle 
for road riding ; whilst many old bicycle riders, 
who had taken to the tricycle owing to its 
greater safety, have returned to the bicycle 
now that the new type of machine offers 
them the security they desire. 

It seems, therefore, desirable that I should 
Supplement the article I wrote, in the early | 
part of last. year, on les generally hy a! 
Special article on the various forms of safety ' 
machines. 
_ Broadl 
into th F 

1. The oldest class, driven by levers, and 
So arranged as to throw the centre of gravity 
well back. 

2. The dwarf machines, in shape and) 
eneral arrangement resembling the ordinary ' 
bicycle, driven, however, by two chains, one | 

©n each side of the front wheel. 

3. A class of machine known as the 
**Rover” type, from the first of that kind 
that earned for itself a reputation. 

Besides these there are a few with a little 
Wheel in front and a r driving-wheel 
behind, looking not unlike a small ordinary 
ieycle revers' with a sleping pillar and 
ele handles rising out of the small front 
1. They, however, do not appear to have 
much way, and seem hardly deserving 
Glass to themselves. 

Tn the first class are two machines which 
persistently held their own for many 
| This fact is a clear proof that they 
‘both of them be possessed of more than 


we may divide the safety machines 


ASSES. 


merit. 


PART I. 


The first boasts of a somewhat quaint name, 
which I take it is a slangy adaptation of an 
adjective descriptive of its peculiar shape. 
It is called the ‘Xtraordinary, and this I 
imagine is intended as a contracted form of 
extraordinary,” and certainly the word not 
inaptly describes the peculiar look of the 
bicycle and its action. I will try briefly to 
describe it and to point out its merits. In 
the first place it is a full-sized bicycle, and 
does not belong to the class of dwarf machines, 
tho.gh recently, in deference to the prevail- 
ing fashion, a smaller size has been made for 
those who prefer small bicycles. 

But instead of the front forks which hold 
the axle of the front wheel being made ver- 
tical, or nearly so, they are made with a very 
considerable rake backwards. The conse- 


; quence of this is that the rider has to sit 


much farther down on the backbone and 
cannot reach the pedals with his feet. As 
he cannot get to the pedals, the problem is 
how to bring the pedals to him. This has 
been ingeniously effected by a combination 
of levers, which not only brings the pedals 
easily within reach of the rider, but gives 
him much additional power by the judicious 
arrangement of the levers. 

The levers are placed after this fashion : 
—nearly at the top of the forks of the front 
wheel two small bars are fixed, one on each 
side, each bya pin. These project to the front, 
are about a foot or so in length, and are free 
to oscillate up and down. 

To each of these a curved lever of con- 
siderable length is attached in ‘such a 
manner that it can work backwards and 
forwards on the pin by which it is_at- 
tached to the small horizontal bar. This 


1 


long lever is curved something after the 
fashion of the Australian boomerang, a0! 
the lower end of it is thus brought bod 
well behind the centre of the wheel and 
carries an oscillating rabber-pedal. The 
crank of the bicycle wheel is attached by 
means of a pin to the middle of this curved 
lever in such a manner that it can work 
freely on the pinattaching it. By this mean 
the feet, which are well behind ‘the crank 
are enabled to communicate motion to the 
cranks and thus to the front wheel, which i> 
the driving-wheel. The motion of the feet is 
not rotary but oval, thus more nearly approa‘b- 
ing to the verticality of action in king. 
ihe machine is mounted like an ordinar 
bicycle, from behind, by means of a smal! 


' step attached to the backbone near the little 


ithe (algal a tages ' 
ie two advan 7 
the ’Xtraordinary over the ordinary are the 
greater ease of propulsion gained by tle 


action of the levers, and the immunity from 
what are known as ‘“‘croppers.” This sont. 
what vulgar piece of cycling phraseolo:* 
refers to the throwing of the rider forvar! 
over the handles of his bicycle. It is # 
accident té which a bicyclist is very list 
in descending hills, and when meeting #4 
obstacle. The cause of it is not far to ech 
Any one with a slight knowledge of me 
chanics is aware that a body will remain fr 
so long as the vertical line through the centr 
of gravity falls within the base. The ver 
moment that line falls outside, the bol 
topples over in the direction of the vertical 
through the centre of gravity. Practical 
mechanics, therefore, try to make thee 
things which they desire to be stable with 4 
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large & base as possible, whilst at the same 
time they endeavour to throw the centre of 
gravity as low as possible, These are the two 
things which have been aimed at in construct- 
ing the ‘’Xtraordinary.” They will be readily 
seen when the machine is compared with one ; 
of the usual build, for in the usual type the | 
fork is nearly vertical, and the centre of: 
gravity lies not far behind this fork, so! 
that if the hind wheel be raised a Kittle the! 
centre of gravity will lie on the other side of | 
the centre of the frent wheel, and conse- 
quently the vertical through it will fall in! 
front of the point where the wheel is in con- 
tact with the ground. The backbone and 
small wheel will then necessarily fall for- 
wards, throwing the rider also forwards over 
the handles, the fork of the front wheel, back- 
»ne, and small wheel all turning over on the 
ixle of the front wheel. 

It is obvious that in running down hill the 
tind wheel is already considerably raised, 
ind the vertical throngh the centre of gravity 
wrilously near the edge of the base, so that 
f a large stone be encountered by the hind 
vheel, which happens to throw it up an inch 
two higher, the vertical throngh the centre 
f gravity is almost sure to be thrown to the 
ront of the point of contact of the front 
vheel with the ground, and consequently 
utside the base, so that a fall forwards over 
he handles is inevitable. 

This is perhaps the greatest danger in 
nlinary bicyele-riding, and most of the; 
ations and fatal accidents that have hap- : 
ened have come about from this cause. i 

In the ‘‘’Xtraordinary” the rake of the: 
ork throws the rider farther back and lower I 
own, so that the vertical through the centre : 
i gravity is farther within the wheel base— | 
irther, that is, behind the point of contact of | 
'e front wheel with the ground. The conse- 
jence ef this is that the hind wheel would 
ave to be lifted very much higher from the | 
‘aund than the hind wheel of the ordinary « 
fore the vertical would be thrown forward | 
yond the point of contact of the front wheel 
td the ground. It is almost impossible, 


erefore, to ‘‘come a cropper” on this ‘ arranged from those 
| In its general build it differs a good deal 


achine. 


resemble a knife-grinder at work, and the | 
‘ition of the saddle so low on the backbone 
ive one the impression that the rider is 

slipping off. (See page 524.) | 


considerably below the pedals, so that in 


this case also the problem to be solved is 
how to bring the pedals to the feet, since the 
feet cannot reach the pedals, In this case 


The Kangaroo. 


The next machine of this class, known as 
the “‘ Facile,” combines the two characteris- 
tics of dwarf and safety. Like the “’Xtra- 
ordinary,” it is propelled by means of levers, 
which are, however, somewhat differently 
of the larger machine. 


The Speci 


‘or these reasons this bicycle has been and 
tinues to be very popular, and it is rare to 
any one who has become accustomed to 
use giving it up for any other type of 
shine. 

erhaps it is not a very pretty machine 
‘n in action, but that is a good deal a 
ter of taste. Still in action it does alittle 


ial Facile. 


from the ordinary type of bicycle. These 
have a very small ‘back wheel very near | 
the front wheel. The Facile has alarge back | 
wheel some distance from the front wheel. | 
Thus the wheel base is longer and the stability 
consequently much greater. 

As In the “’Xtraordinary,’ the rider sits 


the levers have to be lower, as the feet 
are so much below the cranks owing to 
the smallness of the front wheel. This is 
ettected by prolonging the front forks beyond 
the axle bearin and curving them welt 
to the front. ‘To the end of each of these 
prolonged forks a strong lever nearly hori- 
zontal is fixed by a pin, on which it works 
freely. The other end of this lever is 
divided, bending upwards ; the two divisions 
are connected by @ small bar coated with 
rubber, which acts as the pedal. As in the 
case of the ‘‘’Xtraordinary,” the crank of the 
front wheel is attached to the lever. Here, 
however, a small rod intervenes, which is 
attached at one end to the erank, at the othen 
to the centre of the lever, in such a manner 
that all can move freely about the points of 
attachment. 

The lever could have been attached directly 
to the crank, as in the case of the “‘ Xtraordi- 
nary,” but the pedal would have then been 
too high for the feet toreach. The rod inter- 

ed brings it to the proper position, and as it 

is adjustable, it admits of the machine being 

adapted to riders of different length of leg. 

It is this which makes his bicycle a very 

good one for boys, because, as they grow, the 

pedal can be adjusted to their increased 
eight. 

The front wheel being small, it becomes 
necessary when any speed is required to pedal 
very fast. This is certainly somewhat of a 
drawback, but not so great as at first sight 
weuld appear, because, unlike an ordinary 
bicycle, it is not necessary to carry the foot. 
all the way round with the pedal, bending 
the ankle, but it is quite sufficient just to tap 
sharply the pedal as it begins to fall. By 
this means the foot rests betwéen the strokes, 
and the action is not really much more rapid 
and is certainly far easier than the action of 
driving an ordinary pedal all round its 
cirenit. 

Great power is also obtained by the action: 
of the levers, which lessens immensely tho 
exertion necessary to propel the ‘ Facile.” 
As a consequence of these advantages, there 


! farther back ; in addition to this his feet are, 


is perhaps no machine which 1s_ better 
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adapted for use in heavy districts and in | mowing machine, and place it over the two 


winter weather. 

2. Of the second class I cannot speak so 
favourably, and [ am inclined to think that 
in a few seasons these machines will almost 
-cease to be made, being superseded by the 
third class. On good roads they certainly 
-are rapid, but they have some very serious 
faults from which the first and third classes 
are free. We may call these the Kangaroo 
lass, from the name given to the first put , 
-on the market. 

In general build we may describe them as 
miniature bicycles of the ordinary type. 

Naturally when a man is mounted on a 
tiny bicycle with wheels of only 36in. or 38in. 
liameter, his feet reach far below the axle of 
the wheel, as in the case of the ‘ Facile.” 
Just the same problem therefore meets us in 
this case as in that of the ‘“‘ Facile.” We 
have to place the pedals where the feet can 
reach them, and then transmit the motion to 
the axle. In the case of these machines, 
however, the method adopted is totally diffe- - 


cog-wheels, so that it is tolerably tight, and 
the (coe fit into the spaces between the 
links. 

If we then move one wheel through a whole 
revolution, the other wheel, being of the same 
diameter, will also make one revolution, 
being actuated by thechain. This will be the 
case whether the wheels are made to roll on 
the ground or whether they are fixed on shafts 
on which they can revolve. 

Now, if we take two other wheels, one 
wheel smaller than the other, still keeping 
the intervals between the cogs the same in 
both wheels, it will be seen at once that if we 
rotate the larger wheel through one revolution 
the smaller wheel, to which the chain trans- 
mits the motion, must go through more than 
one revolution, the amount depending on the 
ratio of the diameters of the wheels. 

If we reverse the action and rotate the 
smaller wheel, then that wheel will have to 
make more than one revolution in order 
to make the larger wheel complete one 


rent from the method used in case of the 
«’Xtraordinary ” and the “Facile.” The 
motion is not transmitted by levers, but by 
chains, after the fashion of a tricycle. These 
Dieycles also resemble the tricycle in the 
adoption of ‘gearing up.” 

For the benefit of those readers of the 
B. O. P. who did not see my first article, I 
must explain what ‘ gearing up” means. 

Suppose we take two cog-wheels of exactly 
equal diameter, with the cogs cut at the same 


revolution, the ratio as_ before depending 


on the ratio of the diameters. We may, 
however, calculate the ratio in a rough 
and ready style by counting the cogs, 


since they are placed at the same distance 
from each other in both wheels. One axiom 
of mechanics applies to this arrangement, 
which must not be overlooked, since it has 
an important bearing on the practical appli- 
cation of this arrangement of cog-wheels 

cycles. It is the axiom that what is gained 


intervals in each, then the number of cogs in 
each wheel will be the same. Now, suppose 
-we take an endless chain like the clam of a! 


in speed is lost in power, and its converse 
that what is gained in power is lost in speed. 
Now apply this arrangement to cycles. 


to | 


Suppose one cog-wheel attached rigidly to the 
axte of the driving-wheel, the other to the 
pedals, rotating on an axle of their own, the 
cog-wheels of course Leing connected by a 
chain. If the cog-wheels are of the same 
size one revolution of the lals will, asa 
matter of course, carry the driving-wheel 
through one revolution. Such a machine is 
said to be ‘‘ geared level.” Nothing is gained 
in speed, so nothing is lost in power, except 
by friction. 

Suppose, however, the cog-wheel attached 
to the pedals is larger than the cog-wheei 
attached to the axle, then one revolution of 
the pedals carries the driving-wheel through 
more than one revolution. Such a machine 
is said to be ‘geared up.” By this means a 
small wheel is made to traverse the same di-- 
tance as a larger wheel geared level or driven 
directly. Butinasmuch as what is gained in 
speed is lost in power, it requires a greater 
exertion of muscular strength to propel such 
machines, and though they run easily enouzh 
| on good roads, yet when the rider encounte: 
hills, mud, and head winds, he finds the 
exertion proportionately greater. 

If the smaller cog-wheel is attached to the 

dals, and the larger one to the axle, then 
it is evident that one revolution of the pedals 
will carry the driving-wheel through only a 
part of its complete revolution. Such 
machine is ‘‘ geared down,” and as wha 
lost in speed is gained in power, the drivi 
of such machines is very easy, but they are 
slow. Machines geared down are seldom 
found now, though they are useful for wesk 
riders, to whom speed is not of moment. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO HAIR A VIOLIN BOW. 


VERYTHING connected with the violin is | 
of interest, for no other musical instru- 
“ment has so fascinating a power. Even the 
bow is an object of admiration. Its grace- 
ful bend, its flexibility, the beauty and 
strength of the wood, and its fittings, are 
‘qualities which command a high price. To 
air this very important adjunct of the 
violin requires considerable practice and 
great care, in order to do it well, 

The author of ‘“‘The Yiolin, and how to 
‘master it,”* says, ‘Every violinist ought to 
be enabled to hair his own bow.” However 
desirable this may be, I have never met 
with instructions explicit enough to allow 
the practice to be generally adopted. I 
remember that, years ago, it gave me a 
great deal of trouble, and it cost me much 
time in trying to hair a bow. And my expe- 
rience has taught me that those who know 
how to do it are not too ready to impart their 
knowledge without a satisfactory compensa- 
tion. As therefore I have experienced the 
difficulties connected with hairing bows, I 
will, as clearly and explicitly as possible, 
explain my way of working. 

used to buy the hair at the shop of a 
music-seller; but now I purchase it in its 
undressed state, as it comes from the horse, 
at the shop of a horse-hair worker. Buy a 
skein of white horse-hair and well wash it 
in hot water with a little soda in it, so as to 
cleanse it from all dirt and grease. Then 
well rinse it in clean cold water and shake 
it out; afterwards hang it up to dry. 

Now, before you proceed any further with 
the hair, see that there is a block properly 
fitted into the mortice of the nut to secure 
the hair; and also into the mortice at the 
point of the bow. If you make these blocks, 
make them out of hard wood, and not out 
of pine or deal. Let the grain of the wood 


* See B.O.P. Vol. ¥., p., 41, et seq. 


By S. B. PULLIN. 
run straight with the bow. Make them like 


this, [ \ the bevel part being 


the top of the block. You will notice that 
the inside of the mortice is longer than the 
top of the mortice, therefore the blocks must 
be cnt a little longer than the top of the 
mortice is, so that the strain of the hair 
shall not force the block out. Let the 
blocks be as thick as possible, though they 
must not stand up above the surface of the 
mortice. 

Now proceed with the hair. Get two bits 
of strong thread and wax them well with 
beeswax, for ties to bind the ends of the 
hair with. Next draw from your skein about 
fifty hairs, one at a time. Let them be all 
the same size as near as possible. Do not 
select the very fine hairs (these will do better 
for a small bow), for coarse hair will draw a 
fuller tone from your violin than fine 
hair will. Hold the hairs as you select them 
with the thumb and finger of your left hand. 
You will find, say, fifty hairs quite enough for 
a full-size bow. Hairs in a bow should not 
overlap one another. It is very difficult to 

roduce a full firm tone from a violin with a 
bow that is crowded with hair. Now tie the 
ends of the hair you hold between your 
thumb and finger with one of your thread 
Bind the thread several times round the hair, 
and be sure you tie it very firmly. Next 
singe the ends of the hair with a hot iron, 
and that will prevent them from slipping. 

Now take the nut from your bow, take the 
ferrule off the end of the nut, and draw the 
slide carefully out—the slide that covers the 
hair in the nut. Put the nut, mortice up- 
wards, into a vice with the ferrule end of the 
nut towards you. _ Insert the ends of the hair 
you have tied up into the mortice in the nut. 
Put a little powdered resin on the hair in the 


mortice before you press in the block. Now | 


slide the block along the groove in the nut, 
and press it in firmly on to the hair. Keep 
the hair well spread out the thickness of thv 
nut before you press the block in. Draw 
the hair very smoothly over the block alcnz 
the groove, and press in the slide over th. 
hair. Pass the hair through the ferrule and pu' 
the ferrule on to the end of the nut in i:: 
place. t 

Now make a very short thin wedge, deal 
will do for it, just the width of the ferrule. 
Press it into the ferrule tightly under the hair 
to keep the hair the width of the ferrule ani 
tight on to the edge of the ferrule. Put a tis 
of powdered resin in before you insert th 
wedge. Cut off the wedge under the ha:: 
even with the end of the ferrule. 

Now put the nut in its place on the bos 
and run in the screw just to keep the nut =. 
cure. Keep the nut mpi the end of the s‘ 
in the bow nearest to the point of the bow. ~ 
as to be enabled to draw the nut back wii! 
the screw to tighten the hair when finishel. 

We may now proceed to the next step. Px 
the nut and bow into the vice, and with » 
fine-tooth comb comb out the hair from um 
‘nut towards the point of the bow. Keep : 
basin of clean cold water by you to dip tl 
comb in as you are combing out the hai 
When the hair is combed out quite sm: 
and even up to the end of the point of 
bow, hold it firmly between the thumb ar: 
finger of your left hand, allowin the com's? 
stay on the hair while you tie it between yuu 
thumb and finger, and comb with the Lit 
you have prepared. sure you tie it \ 
firmly. You can hold the hair with a sr 
| clip with a spring to it, if you prefer. « 
| you tie it. Be careful not to tie your ha 
, too long, as it will give a little as y 
| tighten it. ; 
Now cut off the hair a little outside of tt 
| tie, and singe the ends as you did befor 
Next take the nut off the bow and turn it up 
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side down back over the bow, and put the 

int of the bow into the vice. Insert the 
fair into the mortice and put a little fe: - 
dered resin into the mortice on the hair. 
Next press in the block very firmly, keeping 


the hair quite smooth, and the whole width | Tighten the hair a little and your bow is 
of the point of the bow. Turn the nut and| finished, = é 
hair over back again, so that the hair covers} Now, I think, it will be yeur own fault if 
the block you have just put in. Put the nut | you do not make a really good workmanlike 
in its place on the bow and run the screw in. | job of hairing your bow. 


PLAN OF COURT. 
40 ft. 
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30} ft. 
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ey ft. 
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LEPT BACK COURT. RIGHT BACK COURT. 
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DOOR. 


TC is often said in these days that cricket is 

being destroyed by the more effeminate 
lawn-tennis. The charge is in some cases a 
just one. Cricket, however, is so exceed- 
ingly flourishing that it can well spare those 
who leave it for the more fashionable game. 
Many years ago another fashionable game 
had a similar charge brought against it of 
ruining a manly sport. And that the state- 
ment was believed in high places we have 
only to mention the authority to show. By 
one of the Close Rolls of Edward 111.—there 
is no need to give the regnal year, but it was 
in 1365—the then recent deterioration of 
archery is ascribed to the prevalence of ‘pila 
manualis.” What was ‘pila manualis”? 
Why—fives ! 

And now, what is fives? Every public 
school boy knows, but then all boys do not 
go to public schools, Essentially fives is a 
game in which a ball is hit by the hand 
against a wall, and hit up again on or before 
its first hop. Such a game is probably older 
than the 'yramids of Egypt, and we need 
not spend time in talking of its Greek and 
Roman developments. In_ the rt for 
March, 1884, we had an article on Handball, 
and the ground then traversed we need not 
journey over again. 

The game is not played in the same way 
everywhere. There is a kind of fives in 
which the_ ball is hit u inst a smooth 
wall. In front of the wall a line is drawn on 
the ground forty-two inches from the base ; 
about a yard from that line another is drawn, 
then another, then another, four lines in all, a 
yard apart parallel to the wall. There are 
four players, two of a side, who defend the 


RACQUETS AND FIVES. 


bases so drawn. One standing on the first, 
his opponent on the second, his partner on | 
the third, and his other opponent outside. _ 
There is another kind in which one line is 
drawn on the wall thirty-eight inches from 
the ground, and another on the ground ten | 2 h ] 
feet from the wall, the ball having to be hit | lights, and there is a netting to revent 
over the wall line so as to hop over the | damages by balls when they shoot aloft. At 
ground line, the two players trying alter- / the back of the court is the door, opening in 
nately to outwit each other by some difficult | the centre, and made of hard wood flush 
volley or curious twist. There is another; with the wall so as to send the balls off truly 
variety, in which a buttress in the court com- | when they fly against it. Forty-eight feet 
licates matters; and there is another and from the front wall is drawn the service line. 
Petter variety, in which the court has return | On it six and a half feet from the walls are 
ends. marked off the service spaces which extend 
But in all these seemingly different games eight and a half feet towards the front wall. 
the principle is thesame. The ball has to be | From the centre of the service line a line is 
kept striking outside certain bounds, must be | drawn to the door dividing the hinder part of 
struck on the fall or the first hop, and every | the court into two equal spaces, known as 
miss counts one to the opposite side. The | the left back court and the right back court. 
scoring is generally in some multiple of fives, | Along the bottom of the front wall is a 
fifteen being the usual game, hence, say some, | skirting of wood twenty-six inches high ; 
the name of fives, while others derive it from | this is called the ‘‘sounding board, and is 
the players five aside, who exhibited their 80 built as to tell tales when struck, On the 
skill before Queen Elizabeth ; others, again, floor, generally seven feet nine inches from 
deriving it from the five fingers of the hand. the foot of the front wall, is drawn the ‘cut 
Fives, however, is not always played by the line.” Nats - 
hand. Straps are used; gloves are used, The distances vary in different courts, but 
sold by the cricket outfitters, and costing , those we have given may be taken as the 
about five shillings a pair; and even wooden | standard. The ball has to be hit at the wall 
bats are used, costing four shillings each, by | 80 as to strike above the board and return 
which the small balls can be driven like shot | £0 85 not to touch the ground till it is over 
from a gun. The ball now has an india. | the ‘‘cut line.” And the players must so 
rubber core, and is bound with fine twine , Strike the ball that it drops in the opponent's 
and covered with wash-leather. It is about! court. This seems to be an easy game, but 
two inches in diameter, and costs, at its best , 40 not be too sure till you try. The ball is 
and dearest, four shillings a dozen. as hard as stone and light as a feather, and 


i he law: id be less ; the tightly strung bat propels it with most 
To etre ‘the. Jaws: we iseless 7 the goted force. One man is credited with 


over it is a gallery in which are the marker, 
the umpire, if one is present, and the spec- 
| tators. Usually the marker is the umpire; 
‘and he is a boy who calls the game in a 
{ peculiar sing-song chant heard only in 
racquet courts. e roof is lighted by sky- 


vary so much with the conditions. With ; unexpe z 
racquets, however, the case is different, and knock ing a ball clean over the cross of St. 
racquets is but scientific fives. Paul’s trom the pavement opposite the 


churchyard entrance to the offices of the 
Boy’s Own Paper! And it is really won- 
derful with what strength and precision the 
ball can be driven. 

The game begins by the ball being hit 
from the right service space, and received 
by the opponent in the left court. If four- 
handed the partner of the server stands in 
the middle so as to take the fore court play 
for his side, while the opponent’s partner 
stands anywhere he thinks he has a chance 
of getting at the ball—and he is often mis- 
taken. 

But here we had better give the 


RULES OF RACQUETS. 


1. The game to be 15 up. At 13 all the ont- 
may set it to 5, and at 14-all to 8, provided 
done before another ball is struck. 


2. The going in first, whether odds be given or not, 
tobe decided by lot ; but one hand only then is to be 
taken. 


3. The ball to be served alternately from right and 
left, beginning whichever side the server pleases, 


4. In serving, the server must have one foot in the 
space marked off for that purpose. The out-player to 
whom he serves may stand where he pleases, but his 

artner and the server's partner must both stand 

hind the server till the ball is served. 

5. The ball must be served above, and not touching 
the line on the front wall, and it must strike the floor 
before it bounds within and not touching the lines 
enclosing the court on the side opposite to that in 
which the server stands. 

6. A ball served below the line, or to the wrong side, 
isa fault, but it may be taken, and then the ace must 
be played out, and counts. 

7. In serving, if the ball strikes anywhere before it 
reaches the front wall, it is a hand-out. 

8. In serving, if a ball touches the server or his 
partner before it has hounded twice it is a hand-out, 
whether it was properly served or not. 


he word comes from the French name for 
the bat, which is always used, and which 
; May cost anything up to fifteen shillings ; 
the balls, an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
cost twopence each. In England the walls | 
of the court are black and the balls are 
white ; in India the walls are white and the 
balls are black. Courts are built of all 
materials that can be kept smooth. In 
Canada they are made of wood ; at Eglinton 
Castle there is a court with a marble floor ; 
but generally the wall is coated with Roman 
cement, and the floor is of asphalte. Both 
wall and floor are kept in good condition. 
The slightest irregularity would affect the 
course of the ball ; and the plaster is always 
being seen to; and the floor is kept from 
damage by the players wearing indiarubber 
shoes. There are open courts in which such 
precautions are not needed, but the scientific 
racquet-player now turns up his nose at such 
things and classes them as “fives.” To 
keep up such closed courts is of course ex- 
pensive, and hence racquets is a ‘‘select” 
game, played mostly at the larger schools 
and colleges, and among the military, who 
claim to have invented it. It requires an 
immense amount of activity, eyesight, and 
dexterity, and to an onlooker seems to be 
et cousia to playing catch-ball with cata- 
pults. 

We herewith give the plan of the court 
as now adopted. For four-handed matches 
the size is eighty feet by forty ; for single- 
handed matches sixty feet by thirty is a con- 
venient size, but the larger court is the 
usual one, and its dimensions we have given 
in our plan. The front wall is forty feet 
high, the back wall is fourteen feet high, and 


layers 
is be 
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9, It is a fault— 
a. If the server is not in his proper place. | 
». If the ball is not served over the line. 
¢. If it does not fall in the proper court. 
d. If it touches the roof. 
ev. If it touches the gallery-netting, posts, or 
cushions, | 
The out-player may take a fault if he pleases, but if he | 
fails in putting the ball up it counts against him. | 
10. Two consecutive faults put a hand out. 


11, An out-player may not take a Dall served to his 
partner, 


12. The out-players may change their courts once 
only in each game. 


13. If a player designedly stops a ball before the 
second bound it counts against him. 


14. If a ball hits the striker’s adversary above or on 
the knee it isa let; if below the knee, or if it hits the 
striker’s partner or himself, it counts against the 
striker, 


15. Ti a ball has been tonched or has hounded | 
twice, the player or his partner may strike it as often 
as they please, 


16. Every play 
as possible. If he cannot, the marker is to decide 
whether it is a let or not. 


17, After the service, a ball going out of the court — 


or hitting the roof is an ace; a ball hitting the gallery- | 
netting, posts, or cushions in returning from the front | 
wall isa let; but if it hits the roof hefore reaching 
the front wall it counts against the striker. 


18. The marker's decision is final. If he has any 
doubt he should ask advice ; and if he cannot decide 
positively the ace is to be played over again. 


These tell the story of the game with 
tolerable clearness, and require ‘but a few. 
notes. In the first rule, “setting the game”, 
means that when 13 is reached the out- 
players—that is, those who have the next 
stroke—may decide to continue the game to 
18 instead of 15, or, in other words, start a 
fresh game of 5 from their present score. So 
with 14 the game can be “set” to 17, er 3 
on, if thought advantageous. An “ace” is 
simply @ point, the normal game consisting 
of 15, the scoring being by the opponent's 
mistakes‘as in fives. A “hand-out” is a 
miss, and the opponent takes the next stroke. | 
The other terms are familiar to all lawn. | 
tennis players, and were touched upon in our 
Lawn-Tennis articles in the June and July 
parts for 1882. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE following lines on Gordon, sent us by 
a boy-reader, may well find insertion here :-— 


THE BOY'S OWN GORDON MEMORIAL, 
B ritain—famous through all ages for the valour and 


the might 

Of her sons, in deeds of daring, in upholding truth 
and right, 

Y et has never, in the records of her best and bravest 
men, 

S hown a truer, nobler hero than the subject of our 
pen. 

° pean did his duty, caring not for praise or 

W as the man who, by his actions 
dying tame, » gained a never. 


N ot alone by warlike prowess on 
fleld 
G onDoON served his queen and 
there was revealed 
One of Christ's devoted soldj 
mission bent ; lers, on His Peaceful 
Raising high the Saviour'’s pa, P 
where’er he went; nner, serving Him 
D aring aye to show his colours: wh, 
land, 
Or at home in dear old England, n, 
his stand. would Hrmly take 
N ever heeding aught the world said + 
or His cause, Bainst his Master 
M anfully he fought atd laboured, ho 
kept His laws. 
E very British boy and maiden, eye, 
dame, 
M ay with pride and rev'rence mex, 


the deadly battle. 


ountry, for in him | 


ether in a foreign 


noured God, ang 


TY British sire ang 


er shonld get out of the way as much i 


noble name tion the unsullied, 
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] ] 
Of the grand, unselfish soldier, who, in the bright 


glory-land, 


| Rests for aye from strife and turmoil, seated at his 


Lord's right hand. 


“Inasmuch,” says Christ our Saviour, “as ye do it 


unto these, 


As for My sake—not for honour, or the world’s great | 


ones to please— 
Little though the action seemeth, ye do service unto 
Me.” 


REGINALD W. BUNGAY. 


Correspondence, 


Raven B. O. P.— Our correspondents would oblige 
by using short noms de plume, as our space is very 
valuable. 1. Bird no use. 2. No one can prevent 
you egg-collecting, but you can be summoned for 
trespass. 3. We do not think so. 4. No, an air- 
Pistol is not firearms. 5. With a knife. 


G. B.—Oil the bare places ; give no hemp. You ought 
not to have cut the cockatoo’s bill. 


Krrry.—Prevent the fits in a cat by feeding princi- 
pally on bread-and-milk and fish. Get Spratt’s 
worm-powder, and give as directed. 


HUBERT OF ROSDALE. — 1. Ordinary linseed oil. 
2 Tonics and the cold bath. 3. Give the magpie 
anything. They are ordinary feeders. 

Try. Let 


RABBITARIAN, — We never heard 80, 
Siberian be the buck. 
IW. Cesk 5 ty canary seed only for white mice; it 
hem smelling. We would like other of 
our mice-breeders to do so, and tell us the result. 


prevents 

Yours RESPECTFULLY.—Forgot to sign, did you not? 
The writer of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Snowbird” was a 
Greenland doctor. It may interest you and other 
readers to learn that poor Captain Silas Grig is not 
long since dead. He had just finished a letter to Dr. 
Gordon Stables and sealed it, when he dropped down 
and never wrote nor spoke again. It is needless to 
say that Silas was a real character, or that the 
Doctor cherishes that letter as a sad memento. 


J.J. L.—Yes, ‘The Poultry Fancier,” 1d. a week, 
includes pigeons. 

DALKEITH.—1. No, certainly not. 2. Flat dishes that 
they cannot soil.’ 3. Yes, a pretty hard grind. 

R. P.—Rabbits’ age of puberty about eight months. 

Tony.—You give the dog too much meat and too little 
exercise. Wash twice a week, using Jeyes's soap. 


H. J. H.—Equal parts of liquor ammonia and tincture 
ot iodine for unbroken chilblains ; broken treated as 
ulcers, 


A FRIEND OF MICE.—No, 
large roomy one, with 31 


not a separate cage, but a 
mall dark room, Study and 
follow nature. Keep seed tins and food tins always 
full and clean. You ask, ‘* Does the light hurt the 
eyes of mice?” Well, we never saw mice in a natural 
state wearing green spectacles, 


W. STEVENSCN.—A dog is either dead or well f 
temper in six weeks. rom dis: 


|| A. JOHNSTONE.—No; your best 


A ConsTANT RRADER.—1. The best drink for cyclists 
is cold tea (weak), buttermilk, or whey. 2 The 
ticks in the face are caused by debility of the skin. | 
Use plenty of soap and a rough towel Squeez 
them out. 


| H. H. STICKLAND.—1. By having a larger and diffe- 
| rently formed lens. 2 By writing to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, Whitehall. 3, Yes. 


| RaBBITS.—1. Pen and feed extra well on oats, roots, 
bread, etc. 2 Stretch the skins hair-side down, 
cleaning well and scraping with a blunt knife, then 
applying several successive solutions of strong alum, 
then finally anoint with ordinary precipitate oint- 
ment. 3. By bedding well and thoroughly cleaning. 


CaED JEFF.—1. No. 2. In about a week. 


E. I. M.—1. The cat has mange. Wash the sores with 
water reddened with a spoonful of Condy’s Fluid, 
then use a liniment of creosote two drams, liquor of 

tash a half ounce, and olive-oil two ounces and a 
Plt, Only use twice a week, and not to a larze 
part of the body at once. 2. The fits depend upow 
the presence of worms. Try Spratt’s worm-powders, 
and attend well to the feeding. 


IGNORANCE.— Plenty of fresh air and exercise, regular 
hours, and a cold bath before breakfast every mors- 
ing will in a short time cure your nervousness. Go 
into society. ‘ 


plan would be to 2d- 

vertise in the “ Exchange and Mart.” 

£. C. Dobson and Others.—1. Your pigeon is doubtless 
dead by now. 2 and 8. The troubles that afflict your 
pigeoury are no doubt caused by inattention tw 
matters sanitary. 


LovER OF Brrps.—You ask ten times too much. 


A WEEKLY READER.—1. The bird is going light, and 
nothing, we fear, will save her; but try afew drops 
of cod-liver oil every morning. 2. No; . 
perhaps. 3. No, fiction. ] 


Don CARLOS.—We hope to give an article on squirrel 
before very long. 


A Doa Fancrer.—Feed well on Spratt’s cake soaked 
in cold water for a night, mixed with an allowancs 
of sheep’s-head broth. 


F, WILLIAMS,—Put in its fresh water every morning 
about ten drops of paregoric and fifteen of glycerine. 


Ropur.—1. Yes. You can obtain a printed catalo: 
of the British Lepidcptera of Messrs. Cook and - 
30, Museum Street, wW.c., or any cr the London nate 
ralists, 2. Newman's “British Butterflies 
Moths” is by far the best, and can be procured from 
the same dealers. 


A. 8, M.—No; it can only be sent to us. 


C, HEYWoop.—Vols. I. and 1. are now entirely out of 
print. 
Bon.—The British infantry is not numbered now : ¢ 


regiments bear special and territorial designations. 
These we may some day find room for in an article. 


C, NEWMAN.—There are no such things as “crests” of 
the British empire and its colonies. You probably 
mean ‘‘arms,” and the oly jars recognised by 
heralds are the royal arms. e plate was publ 
in the part for February, 1881. - 

EIXEL.—1. Get Newman's “‘ Natural History of British 
Butterflies and Moths,” which you can obtain of 
Messrs. Cooke and Son, 30, Museum Street, w.c. 
There is no book on the subject with really good 
coloured Vagos 2. Your moths are mouldy. “Tou: 

them with benzine in which a little carbolio acid 
has been dissolved ; or you may soak a small piece 
of eotton wool in the melted acid, and pin it into the 
box containing them. But take care that it dors 
not touch the sides or the bottom of the case, or the 
paper will be terribly stained. 


RABBIT-KEEPER. — Cheap book on rabbits, called 
ne and their Habits,” from Messrs. Dean and 
mn, 


<r 
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TOM SAUNDERS: 
HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA, 


By ComMANDER V. Lovett CAMERON, 
R.N., C.B., D.C.L, 


Author of “ Across Africa,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER IL 


wee I recovered I found that there were 
ono ships in the roads, and in order to gain a 
livelihood I accepted the offer of a merchant to 
look after the fitting-out of some fishing-boats 
and coasting craft belonging to him, and being 


“Our path was through limestone hills.” : 
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well paid and the work not being heavy, 
I was for a time very well contented. 
But after a bit I felt as if I should 
like something more exciting, and hear- 
ing much of the travels of Senhors Gon- 

alves, Silva. Porto, and Coimbra in the 
interior, I asked my master, Senhor Fer- 
reira, if he could not send me in charge 
of one of his trading caravans. For a 
long time he tried to dissuade me from 
the idea, for, he said, I could have no con- 
ception of the difficulties which I should 
have to encounter, and also, and as I 
afterwards learnt to my cost, that the 
fevers and illnesses of Africa would at- 
tack an Englishman much more severely 
than they would an acclimatised Portu- 
guese. . 

I would not listen to his reasoning, and 
at last he promised that if he saw his 
way clear he would accede to my request. 
About a fortnight after he had given me 
this conditional promise he sent for me 
to his house and, after pledging me to 
secrecy, told me that in a country some 
months’ journey into the interior, called 
Katanga, he had heard rumours that 
there were quantities of gold and copper. 
The copper had been brought to Ben- 

uella in small quantities, in pieces weigh- 
ing about three pounds each, and shaped 
like a St. Andrew's Cross, and he now 
wanted to send me with four of his 
trustiest. slaves and a small but well- 
equipped party, to see if this rumour 
about the gold were true, and if it were, 
not only to load our own men with the 
precious metal, but endeavour to enter 
into agreements with the natives to bring 
it down either to Bihé or to the coast. 

This offer I eagerly accepted, and he 
told me that I should set out in ten days 
for his settlement at Bihé, which was 
called Boa Vista, where two of his head 
slaves were stationed, and that he had 
already sent messengers to them to select 
from the men he employed for journeys 
into the interior sixty of the best and 
most experienced, and‘to arm them well. 
The other two slaves (those slaves who 
are sent in charge of trading parties by 
their masters are usually called “pom- 
beiros,” and in future I shall adhere to 
this custom) he told me would come 
in the next day from Katombela, where 
he had another factory, and that with 
them I was to prepare all the things 
which we might consider necessary for 
our expedition, which Senhor Ferreira 
considered might last about a year. 

Early next morning the two pombeiros, 
Pedro and Baptista, came in from Ka- 
tombela, and with them I made out a list 
of ali our probable requirements, in beads, 
wire, cloth, flints, guns, powder, ball, and 
all the various odds and ends required in 
African travel. 

My master behaved most kindly and 
generously to me in looking after my 

ersonal outfit, and gave me his own 
hammock which he uscd for travelling 
for my use, as well as a small stock of 
medicines. He also had a small tent 
made for me to use in any places where 
there might he a scarcity of wood and 
grass for making huts, but told me 
whenever it was possible to have a hut 
built to do so, as [ should find it both 
more healthy and more comfortable than 
the tent. 

Allour stores we packed up into bales, 
fitted by weight and size to be carried on 
men’s shoulders, and covered them with 
matting made by the natives to preserve 
the contents from damage, while the kegs 


travelled far into the interior, were, to- 
gether with Senhor Gongalves, looked 
upon _as the most enterprising of_ the 
travelling traders of Benguella. From 
them I received much valuable advice, 
and also heard a great deal of the mys- 
terious chief of Lunda, or Ulunda, Muata 
Yanvo, who had been visited by some of 
their pombeiros, and, according to all 
reports, ruled over a state, of which the 
civilisation was much further advanced 
than that of the surrounding tribes, with 
a barbarous and relentless despotism. 
Among the many slaves from the interior 
who were waiting to be exported to the 
Brazils I also found some who were from 
the countries through which I had to 
travel, and was fortunate enough to meet 
with four who were natives of Katanga, 
and who, in answer to the questions of 
Senhor Ferreira and myself, said that 
they knew where the “white copper” (as 
they called gold) was to be found in 
abundance, but said that they did not 
care much about it, as it was much softer 
than red copper, and of no _use for the 
manufacture of ornaments. These people 
Senhor Ferreira tried to purchase from 
their owners, but was unfortunately un- 
successful, and he did not like to press 
their sale too much for fear of it leaking 
out what the object of my expedition 
was, 

Our preparations being completed, we 
went to atambela: where, at Senhor 
Ferreira’s factory, we found collected a 
body of Bailunda, who, as free porters, do 
most of the carrying trade between Bihé 
and Benguella, and also bring down 
large quantities of flour and cassava meal 
to the coast, on which the slaves waitin, 
to be exported are fed, and for whic! 
they are paid principally in a vile spirit 
which goes by the name of aguardiente 
and of which they drink enormous quan- 
tities. 

Besides those necessary to carry our 
loads, and bearers. for the hammocks of 
the two pombeiros and myself, I found 
that we would be accompanied by about 
a hundred other Bailundas, nearly every 
one of whom carried a keg of aguardiente. 
As these people were about to return to 
their homes there was none of the diffi- 
culty about getting them to start which 
usually attends the setting-out of every 
African caravan, and the evening after 
our arrival at Katombela we set out on 
our road, and, climbing the lofty hill 
which overhangs the little seaside settle- 
ment, we camped for the night just on 
the other side of the ridge, at a place 
where the numerous remains of old fires 
and huts showed that it was the custom 
of all caravans, whether leaving or ar- 
riving at Katombela, to halt. 

It being a clear night, though some- 
what chilly, I rolled myself up in my 
blankets and lay down between two fires, 
and as I looked at the stars overhead I 
could not help wondering what strange 
things would happen to me during my 
travels in the dark and mysterious con- 
tinent of Africa before | again set my 
eyes on the ocean of which I had that 
evening as I thought, taken my farewell 
look when we quitted the summit of the 
ridge. 


I soon fell asleep, and my dreams took 
me far away to old England, when about 
eleven o'clock I was awoke by the nov 
of horns and drums, and, getting up to 
see what it was, found that it was occa 
sioned by the arrival of a ‘caravan of 
about four or five hundred: slaves under 
the charge of.a pombeiro, and’®h party of 
armed slaves belonging to Senhor Coin- 
bra. I had during my stay at Benguells 
seen slaves in small gangs and in the 
barracoons, but this was my first meeting 
with a large number of the poor cre 
tures, and when at daylight the signal 
was made to pack up and resume our 
march I was curious enough to wait and 
see the slaves file off towards the coat 
before I followed my own party. 

Anong the “chattels,” as their owners 
called them, were persons of both seve: 
and all ages. Some were chained together 
in long lines by chains rove through « 
ring round their necks, or secured t 
their waists or one wrist. These wer 
usually the women and girls, and some 
poor mothers still carried their babies, 
though in their emaciated condition i: 
was a marvel to me how they could atfor! 
nourishment to them. Many were galle: 
by the chains and iron collars, and other 
had weals and wounds from blows thes 
had received from their inhuman driver. 
Some of the men were fettered in slave 
forks, a heavy Y-shaped log, the fork 0: 
which was placed round their necks an/ 
then secured by a bolt riveted thre 
the two ends, and some poor wret 
had fetters on their feet or large ¢ 
riveted round their ankles. The si 
forks were so long that a man who lil 
his neck in one could not reach the eni. 
and on the march the ends were lashed 
together and a load placed on them, ad 
in camp they were either tied to a tre. 
or, if no tree was available, six or seven 
men were arran in a circle and th 
logs lashed together in the centre, but in 
neither case could the unhappy wears 
lie down in any degree of comfort. 

The pombeiro and the guard of armel 
slaves were furnished with whips of hip 
popotamus and cowhide, and were by > 
means sparing of their blows as thy 
urged those who, through weakness ¢t 
lameness, lag; somewhat behind th: 
main body. I thought it right to renm 
strate with the pombeiro on this unnet’s 
sary cruelty, but he grinned and said thes 
were “only wild people ” (“gentes brave: 
as if that made any difference in theit 
erings. Finding that what I said wasot! 
avail, I followed after my own men. (ur 
path for the first four or five hours w« 
through limestone hills, formed main! 
enormous fossils, and_ fissured by ravit' 
which drained inland towards a stream 
falling into the sea between Katomh«" 
and Benguella, At the end of thes 
whose inland face was almost like a 
we crossed a rough and broken pi 
halted for some refreshment on the): 
of this stream, and then commenced ¢ : 
ascent of the Supa Pass, through whi! 
it flowed. 

This pass showcd me at once 
African travel was not all pleasure." 
we had in some places to wade thr 
dammed-up pools of slimy, fetid, ands 
nant water; in others to clamber 1? 
steep rocks, assisting ourselves by tl 
creepers; in others to make equ! 
perilous descents ; and esteemed oursel 
fortunate indeed if for a couple of hur 
dred yards we found the narrow tm 
free of serious obstacle. 
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My companions, Pedro and Baptista, 
stayed as much as possible in their ham- 
mocks, but I could not help feeling com- 
passion on my bearers, and hence made all 
my way on foot, and was not at all sorr 
when at five in the afternoon a small 
level space on the northern side of the 

ass gave us an opportunity to camp. 
Vy hammock-bearers found close by a 

small dry cave in which they placed my 
own belongings, and, lighting a fire at the 
entrance, [ congratulated myself on hav- 
ing secured a comfortable night’s lodging. 
The pole of my hammock I propped up 
on two piles of stones, and with boxes and 
bales I arranged a table and seats, and 
soon kettle and frying-pan were at work 
preparing my evening meal. 

Pedro and Baptista were accompanied 
by their wives, who had all day to trudge 
close to their lords’ and masters’ ham- 
mocks, ready to supply their every want, 
light their pipes, or give them a dram of 
spirits ; and now that camp was reached 
their drudgery was not ended, for they 
had to cook and prepare everything for 
their husbands, and neither bite nor sup 
did they have until all their work was 
completed and their lazy owners (for so I 
must consider them) were satisfied. 

The Bailunda carriers had astonished 
me during the whole day by the quanti- | 
ties of aguardiente they had consumed, ; 
and even now in camp they ate scarcely 
anything, a handful or two of porridge 
made of coarse flour being the evening ! 
meal of most of them; but aguardiente 
was freely drunk, and soon after sunset, | 
notwithstanding the long and weary 
march which we had made, they com- 
menced to dance and sing, and made the 
aight hideous with their revelry until 
after midnight. _I asked Pedro if this 
would not cause delay in the morning, 
out he laughed, and said that the negro 
vas always ready to dance, and that, no 
aatter how long they kept it up at 
light, they would be ready in the morn- 
ng, and that if we interfered with them 
hey would get sulky and cause a lot of 
rouble. ~ F 

It turned out as he said, for before I 
‘as at all ready to get up myself I 
eard the noise of packing and the cries | 


of the porters as they prepared for the 
road and shouted for those who carried 
the spirits for a mata bicho, or “kill the 
worm,” as they called their mornin; 
dram, and which Pedro and Baptista bot! 
urged me to take as a protection against 
the cold air of the morning, but I pre- 
ferred a cup of hot coffee and a biscuit. 

We did not take long to get under way, 
and for some time the roa 
anything we had passed, and soon we had 
to climb up steep and rocky ascents 
almost bare of vegetation, the sun pouring 
down on us with a power that required to 
be felt to be realised. Two or three 
unburied corpses, from which we could 
scarcely drive the carrion birds that 
were battening on them, showed where 
some of the caravan we had met on 
leaving Katombela had succumbed to 
the difficulties and hardships of the 
road, 

At last we reached the summit of the 
ridge, and looking back over the country 
we had traversed, I was astonished to see 
far away in the west a line of glittering 
silver which could be nothing but the 
sea. I pointed it out to the pombeiros 
and asked if we should, on another range 
of hills which I saw in front of us, be 
able to see it again. They laughed at 
one being so silly as to bother about see- 
ing the sea, and said they did not know 
at all. 

We now commenced a steep descent, 
and in about two hours more came to the 
bottom, and crossing a small plain en- 
tirely surrounded by mountains, camped 
on the banks of a small stream on the 
farther side. Some large baobab-trees 
formed sufficient shelter for my men, but 
I determined to have my tent pitched, in 
order to test its capabilities, as, though I 
had finished it and pitched it before 
leaving Benguella, I had never put any- 
thing inside of it ; and now I arranged it 
with my hammock and private luggage 
so that I. could put my hand on every- 
thing, and pointed out to the men who car- 
ried my hammock that, whether in hut or 


tent, the things must always be arranged | 


in precisely the same manner. ‘These 
men, as they looked forward to an easy 
time in consequence of my walking 


was as bad as | 
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instead of being carried, according to the 
invariable custom of the Portuguese and 
pombeiros, promised that they would 
always make everything in camp right 
for me, and said that they hoped I would 
always keep them as hammock-men and 
not put them to carrying loads, and this 
I promised on the condition that they 
should always behave themselves pro- 


arly. 

PT Yound that the small plain was an 
independent country called Kisanji, and 
that there were half a dozen villages 
scattered about it. Soon after we formed 
our camp several of the eo le cante 
round us for the purpose of selling milk 
and flour. I thought, although we were 
only a couple of days from the coast, that 
T conld scarcely see more uncivifised- 
looking people in all the interior. All 
the clothing they wore was a scanty, 
dirty, and greasy cloth round their waists, 
and masses of strings of beads rou 
their necks; but though so poorly off 
for, clothing they received my offers ef 
cloth for milk and eggs with contempt, 
and would not part with any of their 
belongings except for aguardiente. 

Fresh milk was quite unprocurable, all 
that was brought into camp being quite 
sour, and when I asked for fresh milk 
and eggs I was looked upon as a most 
strange being. Eggs were brought after 
some time, but many of them when 
broken proved to have been taken from 
underneath a sitting hen. I afterwards 
found that no negro ever eats an $8, 
and that consequently, when tempted by 
a price which satisfies their cupidity to 
sell them, they bring all they can lay their 
hands on to the would-be purchaser, re- 
gardless as to whether they contain 
chickens or not. I managed to find some 
four or five which were fresh out of all that, 
were brought me, and off these, which I 
fried with a piece of salt pork, I managed 
to make a hearty meal. The pombeiros, 
when they saw me ‘cooking, laughed at 
me, and said I should get me a wife, and 
promised that when I reached Bihé they 
would find one who could cook well and 
would not cost much. 

(To be continued.) 


THE 


“MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 


OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Pau BLAKE, 


Author ef ‘School and the World," “The Two Chums,” ete., ete. 


HE big bell rang for school. Lee fol- 
lowed the crowd, and found himself 
th a dozen others standing apart from 
+ rest, who knew where to go. 
There were half a dozen masters 
:t whom Lee had not seen before. 
ese lived in the town, coming to the 
iool during school hours only? Mr. 
rtridge was the only one who was 
cays amongst the boys ; he was known 
the house-master. 
(here was considerable hubbub till the 
ctor entered. The new boys were then | 
1 up before him and a few questions 
re put to them, after which they were 
t to a desk to write out the best trans- 


re- 


- CHAPTER IV, 


lation they could of a short passage from | 


“Cornelius Nepos.” 


Lee found that the pen which was given 1 


The Doctor looked up astonished. 
“ What 7” he demanded. 
“Please, sir, could you give me a 


him was a damaged one. The nib stuck | pen?” repeated Lee, less contidently, for 
in the paper and made fireworks instead | the boys were looking at him with smiles 
of running smoothly. At the small school | on their faces. 
in Saltburn, at which he had studied| The Doctor was not equal to the ocea- 
before coming to the college, it was the | sion. To be asked for a pen by a small 
custom for boys wanting a pen or sta-| boy! He, whose attention was then 
tionery of any kind to go to the head | fixed on a crabbed chorus of the Medea ! 
master’s desk and ask for it. Finding! He merely ejaculated “Bray!” The 
that he could not write with his cross- | monitor rose and led Lee back to hiz 
nibbed pen, Lee took the old course, and | seat, and gave hima pen amidst universal 
went to the Doctor. | tittering. f 
“Please, sir, could you give me a new| “Silence!” cried the Doctor. Lee 
pen?” blushed furiously, and felt that he had 
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not made a very successful début in 
school life. 

“You'd better ask a monitor when 
you want anything,” said Bray, good- 
autre: “Come to me after school 
and I'll let you have your books and so 
on. 

As Garden had predicted, Lee was put 
in the lower fourth, over which Mr. Par- 
tridge presided. He was soon deep in 
the mysteries of Euclid, with which he 


made acquaintance for the first time. j 
Ile failed to seo much sense in it, and | 


asked several questions, which were not 
received very graciously. Mr. Partridge 
did not seem to care very mach about 
making himself understood; he drew 
his diagrams and gave his explanations, 
leaving the class to gather as much in- 
formation as they could, or cared to. 

Lee was sitting next to Ashbee. He 
looked over his slate and_ saw that he 
was drawing a picture of Mr. Partridge 
instead of copying the diagram as in- 
structed. 

“Who asked you to look over me?” he 
demanded, seeing Lee watching him. 

“T didn’t mean to,” replied Lee, in a 
whisper. 

* You can look if you like,” said Ashbee, 
who was rather proud of his work. In 
fact it was cleverly drawn, and had 
caught the expression very well. 

That are you doing there, Ashbee ?” 
demanded Mr. Partridge. 

“ Nothing, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
\t the same moment a skilful wipe of the 
hand almost effaced the drawing. 

“Let me see your slate.” 

Ashbee held it up, but with the other 
side towards the master. 

“Where’s your diagram %” 

“T haven't done-it yet, sir.” 

“T heard you talking to that boy next 
you. What is hig name 4” 

“Scott, sir;” replied Ashbee ; “he’s a 
new hoy.” 

Lee did not know what to do. Hoe 
hesitated to say that his name was not 
Scott for fear of bringing trouble on 
Ashbee and being called a sneak. So he 
held jis tongue. 

“Both of you stand on the form.” 

Ashbee slid -:one foot under him and 
straightened himself to a standing posi- 
tion in a manner that showed he was 
accustomed to it Lee clambered up in 
® more roundabout style. 

‘This was very bad: punished the very 
first morning ; made to stand elevated 
mbove every one, the mark for all his 
scoffing schoolfellows. However, after 
the first few moments ho found that he 
was not the object of attention he 
imagined himsolf to bo. No one took 
any notice of him except Smythe, who 
tried to shake the form to make him fall 


‘The class was not a well-behaved one ; 
thay were quite aware of tho sort of 
master they had, and teok full advantage 
of it. Before long nearly half of them 
were-standing on the forms, blocking the 
view of those who remained seated ; not 
that the latter objected, they were 
screened from the master’s gaze and 
could do what they liked so long as they 
were quiet. There were a good many 
games of noughts and crosses played that 
morning. 

Two more classes were held before 
morning school was over. Then, witha 
roar of voices, the boys were dismissed. 

Lee found out Bray, and ebtained from 
him the books he required. 


“Where shall I keep them, please?” he 
asked. 

“In your desk, of course.” 

“Please I haven't got any.” 

Lee always was very polite when talk- 
ing to a monitor, whom he regarded as a 
sort of under master. He hesitated at 
first whether he ought not to say “sir” 
to him. 

“What’s your number?” demanded 
Bray. 

“A hundred and ten.” 

“Then this is yourdesk. You'd better 
write your name in all your books, or 
else some of the fellows may bag them if 
you leave them about, or else put them 
in the pound.” 

“What's that, please?” 

“Oh, you'll tind out soon enough,” 
replied Bray, who wanted to go to the 
playground, and thought he had spent 
quite enough time over a new boy. He 
was a gi sort of fellow, decidedly the 
best of the monitors, but at the same 
time he was disinclined to make himself 
too cheap. He could not have every 
small boy running to him for informa- 
tion ; they already gave him too much 
bother. 

Lee was still rather cold; he had not 
yet had a chance of warming himself. 
There were very few boys left in the 
schoolroom, so he thought he might ven- 
ture near the fire. 

He was frustrated. Ashbee ran into 
the room and came up to him. 

“T say, you Lee; I'll show you where 
to put your playbox if you like.” 

© was not anxious to have Ashbee's 
; assistance ; he somewhat doubted his 
sincerity, with some reason. However, 
he was not of a very unforgiving nature, 
and resolved to overlook Ashbee’s beha- 
viour in the bedroom. Perhaps Ashbee, 
in his turn, would forget to carry out his 
threat as regards next morning. 

“All right, Pll come,” said Lee. 

They made their way to Mrs. Owen’s 
room and obtained the playbox, which 
they successfully carried to the room 
appropriated to their accommodation. 
Lee was glad that he had Ashbee’s assist- 
ance when he saw what a gauntlet they 
had to run in order to reach safety. 

“Now,” said Ashbee, when they had 
found a vacant place for the box on a 
high shelf, all the lower ones being ap- 
propriated, “all you've got to do is to 
take out as much as you want to and put 
it in your desk. They only open this 
-place once a day, after morning school.” 

“Tn my desk?” exclaimed Lee. “ Why, 
it hasn’t got a lock.” 

“A lock? What do'you want with a 
lock? Do you fancy any fellow would 
go to your desk? He'd pretty soon be 
sent to Coventry, if he didn’t get the 
sack.” ’ 

Lee had put his foot into it again. He 
was sorry he had opened his mouth ; his 
remark was a most unfortunate one; it 
carried a reflection on the honesty of the 
school, for, after all, taking things out of 
another boy’s desk is dishonest. There 
was some excuse for him, though. Bray 
had told him that if he left any books 
about without his name in them they 
would be appropriated by any one who 
found them, and on their way to the 
playbox-room they had received several 
attacks which must have had plunder 
for their object. 

Ashbee was well aware that he had 
rendered an important service, and felt 
no delicacy about asking for his reward, 


especially as he was in a hurry to offer 
his services to some other new boys. 

“What have you got in your box? 
Any mince-pies? I ike those best.” 

“T think there are some,” replied Lee, 
who was willing enough to be generous. 
but did not like the tone of demand as of 
right which Ashbee assumed. 

“Trot out a couple then, and look 
sharp,” said Ashbee, quite unconscious of 
giving offence. ‘And don’t forget to put 
some in your desk, or you'll have to go 
without till to-morrow.” 

Lee handed him a couple of mince- 
pies, which Ashbee seized without even 
thanking him. He rushed off with his 
mouth full, leaving Lee determined that 
such a greedy young glutton should not 
have any more of his luxuries. 

He locked up his box after putting a 
few apples in his pockets and making a 
parcel of the books, etc., which he wished 
to convey upstairs. He then tried to 
lift his box to the top shelf, but found it 
was too heavy. 

He looked around, but saw no one 
whom he knew. He asked one boy to 
help him, but he was just swallowing a 
too-large mouthful of cake, and his at- 
tempt to answer brought on a fit of 
coughing which doubled him up, and put 
any attempt at weight-lifting out of the 
question. 

Lee thought the simplest way out of 
the difficulty was to leave his box on the 
floor. It was quite safe there, and he 
could get at it more easily next day. 

He was on the point of leaving the 
room when a heavy hand fell on his 
shoulder. It was that of a monitor. 

“Ts that your box ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lee. 

“Put it on a shelf. No boxes are 
allowed on the ground.” 

“But I can’t lift it, please.” 

g shen ask somebody to help you, can't 
ou 

“Would you, please?” asked Lee. 

The monitor looked scarcely less aston- 
ished than did the Doctor when Lee 
asked him for a pen. For a moment it 
was a toss up whether Lee was not going 
to be kicked ; but, remembering that he 
was a new boy, the monitor swallowed 
the affront to his dignity and said 
nothing. 

“Will you help me lift up my box. 
lease ?” yee asked a boy whose round 
‘ace seemed to imply good-nature. 

“What'll you give me?” was the inquiry 
in reply. 

This was discouraging. Lee did nor 
make enough allowance for the selfish- 
ness engendered by hunger, for breakfast 
was many hours old, and dinner not yet 
come, 

“Tl give you an apple,” replied Lee. 
holding one out. 

“Tl help you if yow'll give me two.” 

Probably would have given in had 
not Bucknill entered. 

“No, never mind,” said Lee. “I ge: 
Bucknill to help me.” 

“Keep your apples, then, you youn: 
greedy !” exclaimed the boy who ha. 
shown such a precocious skill in bargain- 
ing, acting on the principle which some 
think is at the bottom of all political 
economy—viz., to take advantage of your 
neighbour’s necessities. 

Bucknill was gracious enough to }iit 
the hox by himself, and condescended t> 
accept an apple afterwards. More than 
that, he approved of its taste, and said 
that he wouldn’t mind having another 
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to-morrow, which Lee was glad to pro- 
mise him. 


CHAPTER V. 


Fagen trying to arrange his books, 
chessboard, and writing-case in his 
desk, which was limited in size, when a 
big boy, whom he had not seen before, 
came up to him. 

“Name?” said the big boy, briefly. 

“Lee.” 

“Form?” 

“Lower fourth. Why, please?” asked 


“Two shillings,” said the boy, drawing 
out a little book and making some entries, 
“Will you pay now or sixpence a week 
on Saturdays!” - 

“What’s it for?” demanded Lee, who 
did not mean to part with his money 
without knowing why. 

“Football,” was the brief response. 

“But I don’t want to play,” pleaded 


Lee. 

“Can't help that, you’ve got to sub- 
scribe. Look sharp, now.” 

There was nothing for it but to pay ; 
it was very unlikely any one would go 
round to collect subscriptions without a 
right to do so. So he pulled out his 
purse and paid up, rather unwillingly. 

The big boy, who was treasurer of the 
football club, pocketed the cash without 
a word, and went off on a similar errand 
to other victims. He passed another 
treasurer, that of the literary club, on 
his way to the playground. 

“There’s a youngster there you'd better 
neh before he spends all his money,” he 
said. 

“ Thanks! What’s his name 1” 

“Lee ; lower fourth.” 

Lee saw the boy who had mulcted him 
speak to another, and had a presenti- 
ment that it concerned him ; so when he 
heard his name shouted he ducked out of 
sight behind his desk. 

Apparently Phillips, the literary trea- 
surer, was accustomed to being avoided, 
for he walked down the room ring 
oehind all thedesks and forms. He soon 
caught sight of Lee. 

“Fallon you there! is your name 
Lee ?” 

Before he could answer he heard Mr. 
-artridge’s voice. 

“That's Scott, Phillips; he’s in my 
lass.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” replied Phillips. 
‘I see Scott has paid.” 

Lee understood, but did not feel called 
pon to explain, He foresaw trouble, 
iowever, if he sailed under a false name 
iuch_ longer, and resolved to enlighten 
{r. Partridge at the first convenient 


pportunity. 

Phillips continued his search for Lee, 
ut without success. Scott was the 
ame of one of the new boys who had 
een already called upon, and whose face 
hillips had forgotten. 

The dinner-bell had a welcome sound, 
10ugh notso welcome as it would have in 
few weeks, when all the hampers would 
2 empty, and the edge of appetites not 
tken off with a slice of cake, a mince- 
ie, and a couple of apples. Lee made a 
»0d_ meal notwithstanding his private 
inch, and was guite ready to join in 
ie spirit of the Latin grace which was 
OB at the close of the meal. 

He was fond of music, and listened 


with pleasure as the boys sang, with the 
masters filling in the tenor and bass. 
He thought he would like to learn to 
sing ; and resolved to ask his father to 
let him. 

So far Lee could not look upon his 
school career as a great success, It was 
true he had not n kicked about or 
even hustled more than once or twice ; 
but he had made no friends, and had 
found that Bucknill, on whom he had 
depended so much, would not be of much 
food tohim. Of the boys with whom he 
had come into contact, he disliked Ingram 
and Ennis, hated Smythe, did not care 
for Ashbee or any of the new boys. It 
seemed as if he must pass his days lonely 
and forlorn. 

This was partly his own fault, though 
he did not think so. A boy going fresh ' 
to a school must not show fimeclf too 
particular about his acquaintances at : 
first. It is time to pick and choose when 
he has them to choose from. Above all, 
he must not stand on his dignity or insist 
on_ being treated with consideration. 
Ashbee, for instance, was a decent young 
fellow enough in spite of certain draw- 
backs to his character, and Lee was cer- 
tainly unwise in rejecting his advances. 

However, a substitute for Ashbee ap- ; 
peared. Not a very promising one at 
first sight. 

Lee was seated at his desk after dinner ! 
trying to enjoy the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. It says volumes for 
the condition of his mind that he found ‘ 
the book very uninteresting. He looked 
upon hearing footsteps, and saw a boy | 
approaching hi 

@ was a very peculiar-looking boy. | 
His hair was brushed straight back from : 
his forehead and ears without a parting : 
his tie was in a large bow instead of the 
sailor knot affec! by nearly all the: 
school, and his clothes were peculiar in: 
cut and of a decided brown colour.. 
Moreover, he wore spectacles, behind 
which gleamed two protuberant bright 
eyes. 

- He crept along the desk till he reached ; 


ce, 

“T say, Scott.” 

“My name’s Lee.” 

“Scott Lee?” inquired the stranger. 

“No; not Scott at all.” 

“Oh, I say, won’t Phillips lick you!” 
was the comforting remark. ‘He's 
frightfully down on chaps that won't 
pay up.” 

“Ts he ?” asked Lee, uneasily. 

“T should think so. Look here, I tell 
you what I'll do if you like. Ill go and 
pay him for you, and then he'll never 

now how you sold him this morning. I 
heard him come to you.” 

Lee was doubtful whether to trust his 
money to this unprepossessing stranger, 
but thought on the Whole it was wiser to 
do so, especially on finding that only a 
shilling was in question. 

“TH be back in two minutes,” said the 
spectacled boy. “You wait for me, I 
want to talk to you.” 

This was a definite advance which was 
flattering to Lee’s self-respect. He 
wished his new acquaintance had a little 
more style about him, but this was not 


' so dead— 


The boy seemed to hesitate for a 
moment. 

“‘ My name’s Waltér,” he replied. 

“ Walter what?” 

“Walter Glubb.” 

There was a sort of protest in his tone, 
as if he would say, “I know it’s not a 
good name, but I can’t help it; don’t 
twit me abont it.” 

was considerate enough not to 
show any sign that he thought the name 
a curious one. 


“Til tell. you why I spoke to you,” 


continued Glubb. “TI heard you say this 
morning that you didn’t want to ray at 
foothall” 

“Well?” 

“T hate it, too. I hateall games, don't 
you?” 


“Why, no,” replied Lee. “I don't care 
about football if I dort get a kick at the 
ball twice in an afternoon, but I dare say 
I shall like it well enough when Pm 
bigger.” 

“Oh, no, you won't; it’s a beast of a 
game,” persisted Glubb. “I don’t see the 
good of running about and getting tired 
and being half killed.” 

* Well, what do you like?” asked Lee. 

“ Poetry,” replied Glubb, enthusiastic- 
ally. “I think it’s splendid! I mean to 
be a poet some day. Aren’t you fond 
of it?” 

“T don’t know ; I haven’t read much. 
‘John Gilpin,’ I like, and I had to learn 
some once for our breaking-up.” 

“What was it?” 
out of Scott, I think. It 


sf Something i 
es there a man with soul 


‘ 
began, reat 


Glubb did not wait to hear more, but 
continued the quotation without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“Isn't it fine?” he exclaimed when he 
had tinished some twenty lines. “ I know 
lots more. Tl repeat it to you if you 
ike.” 

Lee acquiesced, and heard another fifty 
lines or so. This brought them within 
hail of a small group of boys, amongst 
whom Smythe was conspicuous. 

“Hullo, Glubby }” he shouted ; “have 
you got the tap turned on again?” 

“ Nothing’s ever likely to come out of 
yours!” retorted Glubb. 

“Til punch your head if you cheek 
me!” shouted back Smythe. 

“No, you won’t !” was the retort. 

Lee was somewhat surprised Smythe 
did not carry out his threat, for he was 
the bigger of the two. However, he 
made no attempt to-do so, and the two 
boys walked on. 

“Can you lick him?” inquired Lee. 

“No; he can lick me easily. But fellows 
don't bother me much. I can’t fight, but 
| I know a lot of nasty little tricks.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Lee, thinking it 
would be wise not to make an enemy of 
a hoy who possessed such accomplish- 
| ments. 

“Tsay, have you got any books?” in- 
‘ quired Glubb. 
j “A few.” 

“What are they ?” mn 

“T’ve ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield, and ‘Masterman Ready,’ 
and ‘The Boy Hunters, and—I think 
that’s all.” 


the time to be exacting. 

“Here’s the receipt,” cried his new 
friend, on returning. “I made him give 
me one. Come out into the playground. 
We can walk round and have a jaw.” 

“ All right,” said Lee, getting his cap. 
“What’s your name?” 


“T’ve read all those ages ago,” said 
Glubb, almost contemptuously. “Are 
you fond of stories 1” 

“Yes, awfully.” ; 

“That's right; soam I. I’m writing a 
novel.” 
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“Are you?” exclaimed Lee, in wonder 
and adniiration. 
“Yes, a beauty! But don’t you tell the 


them?” 


publisher when it’s finished.” stories. 
“What's it called ?” 
“The Wilds of Wostphalia; or, the 


Turcoman’s Revenge.’” 


lots of adventures in it?” 
“Hundreds!” said the author— it’s 
crammed with them !” 


“Oh, bless you, it’s easy enough! I 
fellows. I’m going to send it up to a, tell the fellows in our room no end of 
i I'm going to start one to-night 
that will run for a fortnight.” 

“Are you? I wish I eould hear it.” 

Lee no longer wished his new acquaint- 
“That's a splendid title! Are there ; ance had more style ; he looked upon him 
i in a new light—he was the most wonder- 
ful boy he had ever met. 

“T tell you what,” said Glubb. “ Let’s 


-“ However do you manage to think of | see Mrs. Owen and get her to change 


you into my room ; there’s a bed vacant.” 

Lee was delighted at the idea. There 
was no reason for wishing to stay in 
Ingram’s room, and it would be very jolly 
to hear a fine story every night. 

They at once made for Mrs. Owen’s 
room. Lee took the opportunity on his 
way to tell Mr. Partridge what his reak 
name was. Mr. Partridge had quite for- 
gotten all about him. 

(To be continued.) 


“Lines.” 


WELL remember, when I was a boy, 
A slave to algebra and cenic sections 
And other things in which I found small joy, 
(For sports athletic were my predilections,) 
I'd “lines” to write when I got into trouble, 
For small faults fifty; larger ones earned double. 


I scribbled them without a moment’s thought 
About the words that I was busy writing, 
I overlooked the moral that they taught, 
The way they taught it was so uninviting. 
Qut to the playground would my wild thoughts wander 


** Virtue’s its own reward ;” I wrote this phrase 
From January up to dull December. 
“No pleasure can be found in evil ways ;” 
That is another which I well remember. 
The policy of honesty’s another, 
And “ Evil inclinations strive to smother.” 


Ah me! if I had taken them to heart 
I might—who knows ?—have got on rather better 5 
Have played in this big world a bigger part, 
And valued virtue when by chance I met her. 
But as it is—well, here I am, still writing 


Whilst writing lines which should have made me ponder. 


“Lines” which 


perchance are just as uninviting. 
HOM. PB. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION; OR, STORIES OF MISSIONARY PERIL AND HEROISM. 


Y¥ the 8rd of September we had reached 
Uyui, our next mission station. Thisisa 
district in the fourth region that I mentioned, 
namely, the country ef Unyamwezi, the 
Land of the Moon. After this country the 
well-known range of the Mountains of the 
Moon was probably called. 

The firat aay of the New Year, 1883, found 
us én route for Romwa’'s land, encamped on 
the banks of the south arm of the Victoria 
Nyanza. This was called by one of the 
earlier travellers ‘‘Jordan’s Nullah.” Here 
we were fortunate—or unfortunate—enough 
to obtain the services of a canoe and canoe- 
men in the employ ‘of Mtesa. The captain 
of these men—as d led a ruffian as ever 
lived—was called Mzee, which is simply the 
Kiswahili for ‘“‘old man,” or ‘‘elder.”. I 
translated this name somewhat freely, and 
called him ‘Old Mam of the Sea,” for he 
proved to be more troublesome than the per- 
secutor of Sinbad. 

To begin with, he had promised to start 
on the 2nd January, but be; by declaring 
that we had brought more fags than he 
had expected, and he therefore refused to 
start unless we paid him more than the 
original agreement. After a deal of haggling 
we came to terms. He then turned roun 
and said that the canoe leaked, and that he 
must take the day to mend it. The fact was 
he had had an unusually good catch of fish, 
and wanted to skirmish the country to sell 
it. Evening came, I saw to the loading of 
the canoe, and at the same time thrice over 
cautioned Mzee that I had ten more packages 
to come. 

At 2 a.m. he called me up and said we 
must start. Well, unearthly as the hour 
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waa, I got up, saw to everything, cooked my 
brethren amne food, had the tent packed and 
taken down to the boat, when Mzee turned 
round and said that he had no room for the 
lug; , and refused to start until daylight. 
This meant that my. poor suffering com- 
panions would have to sit about in dewy 

s, bitter cold, and biting mosquitos, for 
three full hours. I resolutely answered, 
‘We must start.” Thereupon he and his 
crew rushed to the boat and began tearing 
out the A fearful sermmmage en- 
sued, during which time I trod on a colony 
of biting ants and was wofully punished. 
Things got in such a pickle that I did not 
know what was taken and what left, and 
many packages we ceuld ill spare were left 
raed hippo bl 

t 4 p.m. we got off, a hi lowing a 
salute Asics started, We had not gone Far 
when a loud explosion startled us, and, 
looking up, I saw two legs of my chair fly- 
ing upwards. My stupid boy had put his 
gun, loaded and full-cocked, into the boat, 
and the jarring fired it off. A new rug was 
cut in half, the side of the canoe broken, ! 
and my poor chair spoilt. Yet how much | 
worse the accident might have been ! 

The scenery soon became very varied and 
beautiful. Cormorants, darters, belted-king- 
fishers, and a very small blue variety, with a 
robin breast, constantly crossed our track. 
Many crocodiles and hippos floated lazily on | 
the surface, and over the purple hills the sun 
rose in golden glory. ‘e landed on the ; 
Uzinza side for lunch. The people had 
never seen a white man before, and their 
astonishment was beyond bounds. The ! 


| selves in the face of such numbers, so the 
visit passed off auspiciously. At sunset we 
camy for the night. G—— had to be 
lifted from the boat. _A—— crept out, and 
at once went to bed. ,I had the tent pitched ; 
then I discovered there was no firewood. 
After an hour’s search I found a little, and 
finally bought some more, and superintended 
the cooking, for the boys were worn out. 
Then Mzee came and said I must get the 
things out of the canoe, for it leaked, and I 
found most of our goods wet. It was very 
dark, and the air was thick with mosquitos 
—they were like the plums in a rich Christ- 
mas pudding. : 

As I was sitting down to enjoy a well- 
earned meal, Duta came and called me from 
the tent and told me that the men had 
refused to go on unless I would pay them 
extra cloth, and from what he overheard he 
believed that they intended deserting us. 
I went down to see what could be done, but 
we could arrive at no agreement. I kept 
silence, sparing my brethren any anxiety. I 
slept little that niht, fearing the men would 
desert and steal some of our loads, but day- 
light found them still there. Three valuable 
hours were spent in haggling, which resulted 
in my having to pay yet more cloth, and a 
start was not made until 1l a.m. We had 
not paddled far before a storm gathered, 
and we had to put into port, and only just 
in time, for a fearful hurricane burst upon 


jus. ‘ Down rushed the rain terrific,” and 


large waves beat upon the shore, washing up 
shells and weeds. I should have liked to 
have slept here, as the day was waning, but 
no! ‘ Onward!” was the word. hree 


canoe-men were too wise to misbehave them- | 


hippos pursued us, and the hippos of the 
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lake are very savage and dangerous, but the 
men mani to out-distance them. Vast 
numbers of crocodiles appeared on the sur- 
face of the water. I think I saw as many as | 
adozen in a shoal. I felt no temptation to 

bathe! The sun then sank into the west 

and we were still at sea. I looked at the 

pale faces of my invalids, and I looked at 

the luggage, the tent, my helpless boys, and 

the savage ruffians in the canoe, and my 

heart trembled. 

It was not until eight o'clock that we 
arrived at the place where the boatmen 
intended us to sleep. 

At 2 p.m. it came on to rain, and the 
invalids took to the hut, but I preferred ' 
wrapping myself in my waterproof and fac- | 
ingit. When daylight dawned I found to 
my utter despair that the canoe had sunk ! 
during the night, and that almost everything | 
had been drenched. It was hard to think of , 
one’s note-books, barometers, botanical speci- 
mens, etc., in this condition. But the’ 
man who goes to Central Africa must be 

repared ‘*to take joyfully the spoiling of | 
his goods,” and to bear the reproach of in- | 
competence. ~ 

Almost superhuman strength at times, I 
fully believe, was given me; but even that 
had its limit. After a sleepless night, and ; 
then travelling from 5.30 a.m. till 11 o'clock 
at night, I was unable to unload that canoe, ' 
and go it sank. The Old Man of the Sea 
and his crew refused to bale it out, 80 I and 
the boys set. to work in pouring rain, and by ' 
llo'clock the weather broke, and I got my i 
friends into the canoe and started. Soon 
clouds began to gather, but evidently only for 
soft rain. 

Mzee now announced that he had made up 
Tis mind to take us ashore and leave us,— 
he had had enough of this journey. We 
certainly had had enough of him to last for 
many a long day. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ how 
far should we then be from Komwa's?”— 
“ Altogether out of the way.”—‘ And are 
there any canoes to be hired there?”— 
“There are not. And Mzee says he won't 
go on.” —‘‘ Why, we shall die if we are left 
in this way.” — ‘‘He says he will -not 
go on.” Then I said in a firm clear voice, | 
“Give me my gun,” and I deliberately pro- | 


afterwards his own men were imitating my 
solemn gestures and laughing at me, though 
confessing that they were very glad I had 
made them go on; but I had found out a 


| to put into shore. Then came a storm, and 

the canoe sprang a leak, so that by 5 p.m. we 
; had only accomplished an hour's work. Once 
, More we put to sea, and encountered another 


; secret—I was henceforth the master, and our | storm, which drenched all my blankets. At 


Settling a Quarrel. 


lives, it is not too much to say, were saved | 
from danger by one prompt action. 

For some time at Romwa’s we seemed to 
be State prisoners, and could not tell when 
he would permit us to leave. However, at 
length he consented to my proceeding, pro- 
viding the others remained. 1 accordingly 
started (January 22nd) with two boys. I had 


had severe fever the day before, and did not , 


feel up to much fatigue. However, I got up 
early and went down to the royal hut, an 


One would give my 


ceeded to load it, and pointing at Mzee, I 
said, “* Now will you goon?”—* Yes, Bwana, 
yes; don’t fire.” And round flew the head 
of the canoe like magic. Once more we 
speeded o’er the waves; and in a few minutes 


hair a sharp pull, 


was kept waiting for an hour while I was 
inspected by the king’s wives ; then another 
hour was spent at the water's side, so that , 
it was not until 11 a.m. that a start could be 
made. Then hindrances arose, and we had 


midnight we crept quietly ashore, uncertain 
whether the natives were friendly or not. 1 
had my wet bed and blankets conveyed a 
little way from the swamp belt of the lake. 
The boys aud men feared to remain with me 
thus far from the canoe, so I laid my weary 
frame to rest under my umbrella, for it was 
raining. Unmindful of natives or beasts of 
prey, Tren asleep. Soon a tremendous roar 
close to me caused me to start in a way that 
no nightmare has ever accomplished. What 
could it be, a lion? No; lions are not so 
noisy. It was only a hippopotamus. He 
had, no doubt, come up to feed, and stumbled 
nearly on top of this strange object—a white 
man with an umbrella over his head fast 
asleep. So, bellowing out his surprise, he 
turned round and ran to the lake. 

I will now give you a description of my tent 
and its contents. We begin at the pole, 
around which are fastened about twenty 
spears, besides a bow, one of my guns, and a 
native sword, Then we come to the Pantry, 
which contains a native box made out of bark, 
a saucepan, bucket of water, and the two 
provision-boxes ; on the top of the little one, 
my lamp ; on the other, a cup,ete. The best 
box stands on two fine elephant tusks, to 

revent its being eaten by the white ants. 
Eeesiag the pantry we come to the wardrobe, 
which, besides the bag tor my clothes, has 
also a load of shields. The one in front is 
from Uganda. Under some leopard and other 
skins you would find a load or two of cloth 
for barter, and, stowed away in @ corner, a 
' number of native clubs. Then as we pass on 
we come to the dining-room and bedroom ; on 
my bed is my favourite old blanket, which 
has accompanied me in all my wanderings for 
fifteen years, and to my mind it looks as gay 
as ever it did. The three boxes you see are 
respectively medicine, despatch, and lamp- 
box. They act as my table, but, as they are 
not very large, if you come to a meal with 
me we must put some of the things upon the 

oor, 

I passed the two big poris (deserts), and at 
length arrived at Kisokwe, the home of Mr, 
and Mrs. Cole and a little English baby, at 
this time five months old, the first_born in 
these parts. Both Mr. and Mrs. Cole are 
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earnest and devoted missionaries. Mrs. Cole | of the king’s pages suffered on suspicion that 
oody 
‘ tyrant had determined to exterminate Chris. 
just to look in upon them one Sunday after- | tianity, let fall who might. How many have 


they had become Christians. 


has a large Sunday-school class. Taree e bl 


form such a quaint group, I should like you 


The bright side of this horrible pictare—for 
it has a bright side—is the strong faith which 
these poor n: men and boys evinced in 
the hour of the bitterest trial that can come 


“Will you go on now?” 


noon. Some were very gaudily clothed in all | been sacrificed the missionaries do not know. 
sorts of bright colours, some merely in goat- | Rev. R. P. Ashe gives the following incident 
skins. Others, again, were red with war-! as a “glimpse of the kind of régime under 
paint, and carried bows and arrows or spears. | which the people exist in Central Africa.” 
Altogether it would be difficult to imagine a | ‘‘ The mission cook lately came complain- 
more quaint and yet picturesque group. ing that he had no firewood. On being told 
. ig - ¢ to go and buy some at the market, close at 
Here we must stop. 
October, 1885, Bishop Hannington and party | had received a personal injury, that the king’s 
were massacred. A page in the king’s house- | executioners had taken every stick to burn a 
hold, who ventured to remonstrate with the | batch of Christians with. This took place in 
king, was decapitated and burned at the ' the beginning of June, 1886, when thirty-two 


As already stated, in | hand, he remarked, with an air of a man who | 


; to humanity. Brought face to face with the 
most terrible tortures and a lingering deat’ 
in a slow fire, they did not flinch, they wou! 
not deny their Master. It is of such materia! 
that martyrs are made, and it is of euch mar- 
tyrs that Christianity is made.“ The spler. 
did devotion,” to use the striking s of 
Mr. Ashe, ‘with which these poor peop!: 
| have died for righteousness,” cannot be lo: 
upon the heathen who witnessed it. Bishoy- 
Hannington died with this message to the 
’ blacks of Africa on his lips: “Tell them th: 


‘ a 


Sy 


A Sn ait 


are rean 


A Midnight Visitor. 


stake. In May, 1886, when a Roman Ca. ! Christian men and boys were burned alive on ; 
tholic Vicar Apostolic arrived in Uganda, the | one great funeral pyre by the orders of 
king signalixed his coming by slaughtering | Mwanga, the son and successor of Mtesa, 
twenty or thirty Catholic converts. At the | Kingof Uganda. All this is sober fact. God 
same time Protestant Christians were seized | alone knows how vast is the multitude which 


and burned in one horrible holocaust. Fifty ' ix yearly done to death in these dark lands.” 


VS 


this road [the road to Uganda] is bought wir: 
my life, and that Iam dying for thase wi: 
kill me.” So died also in Uganda the poor 
negroes, the converts of but a few weeks or 
months. 

(THE END.) 
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* Author af “ Drowned Gold,” “ Ildevim 
ete,, ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ W 
the face ? 
me!” 

So spoke a grim giant who stood mid- 
way between two armies, which were 
facing each other on the great plain that 


FIGHTING A GIANT. 

HERE is the Russian dog who will 
dare to look a Tartar warrior in 

Let him come forth and meet 


stretches along the bank of the Dnieper, | camp, steam-cars rattle across the finest | rica was not even 


in South-Western Russia. The Tartars 
were making a raid into the Russian 
country, and the Russians had cee out 
to drive them back. 

Could those two armies come back to-} 
day to their old battle-tield, they would 
find some curious changes there. 
the silent river where their 


arrows 


brought down the wild-fowl that rose } 
| Kief. 
But all this was still a long way off 


screaming from the thick reed-beds, 
steamboats now come puffing and snort- 
ing up to a broad landing-place over- 
looked by a large hotel. 
wild Tartar horsemen once pitched their 


Along | 


Where the} 


he Russian 
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Tartar bers a 


David 


Prince ant” the | 


ER 


-~ 


“The Tartars stared in astonishment.” 


railway bridge in Russia half a dozen 
times a day. The steep hill overhanging 


the river, which was then crowned only | 


by a few hundred log-huts behind an 
earthen wall, is now covered with white 


towers and golden cupolas, and green ! 


domes and tall pillars, and terraced 
gardens and brightly-painted houses, 
and all the splendour of the great city of 


when the Tartar giant uttered his chal- 
lenge. In England, Saxon and Dane were 


still cutting each other’s throats. Ame- 


known to exist. 
Greeks ruled in Constantinople and what 
‘is now Turkey. The Turks were fighting 
and plundering far away in the heart of 
Asia. Russia (which had only begun to 
| be heard of about a hundred years before) 
was peopled with a race of fierce war- 
riors—very much like the Zulus of our 
own time—fighting with all their neigh- 
'bours, and worshipping “Peroon, the 
thunder-god,” whose hideous idol looked 
|down upon them that day from the 
highest point of the fortress-hill. 

Again the Tartar champion shouted 
| his insulting defiance ; but, brave as the 


2 
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Russians were, no one came forward to 
answer it, and a movement of confusion 
and dismay was visible through their 
whole army. 

A queer-looking army it was, very 
different from the splendid parade of 
glittering bayonets and shining sabres, 
gilt helinets and bright steel breast- 
plates, dark-green uniforms trimmed with 
gold and silver lace, grey frieze overcoats, 
rumbling artillery-whecls, and prancing 
horses, which the Czar reviews nowad 
in front of the granite-pillared Isaa 
Cathedral at St. Petersburg. The Rus- 
sian soldiers of the tenth century were 
shagey-hai red, wild-looking fellows, bar 
arme 
stecl cap and armour of iron plates 
quilted upon bearskin, and armed with 
spears, short swords, axes, or bows and 
arrows. 


But strange though they looked, their | 


enemies were stranger still. The Tartars, 
with their round bullet heads, their nar- 
row, squinting eyes, their squat, dwartish, 
ape-like figures, their arms so long as to 
reach below the kne¢ without stooping, 
their clothes of sheepskin or horschide, 
their flat-nosed, wide-mouthed, greenish- 
brown faces, upon which no beard would 
grow, hardly scemed like men at all. 
any one looking at the battle-field from a 
distance it would have appeared as if an 
army of bears were facing an army of 
monkeys, 

Before the Tartar host stood their 
giant champion, with a taunting grin on 
nis savage face as he whirled aloft his 
knotty club in his huge brown hand, 
upon which the great muscles stood out 
like coils of rope. 

But it was neither his strength nor his 
size that cowed the Russians. What they 


feared was the magical arts in which the j 


Tartars were said to be skilled, and by 
which, according to the belief of that 
ignorant age, they could give their war- 
riors irresistible strength, or make their 
skin too hard to be pierced by spear or 
sword. Such a man they took this giant 
to be ; and, knowing as they did, that by 


the laws of war that side whose champion | 
was beaten was bound to yield to the | 


other, it was no wonder if they shrank 
from a combat by failing. in which they 
would bring ruin, not only apon them- 
selves, but upon all Russia. 

“What ! are you all afraid?” shouted 
the Tartar once more. “ Will no one dare 
to face me?” 

“ Twill!” 

The answering voice, though firm, 
sounded so gentle and soft after that 


hoarse, bellowing roar, that the giant | 


looked round in amazement. When he 
saw who his enemy was he wondered still 
more. 

A young man had just stepped forth 
from the Russian ranks, whose smooth, 
ruddy face made him seem even younger 
than he really was. He was unarmed, 
but for the short broad-bladed sword at 


his belt, and his figure, though strong ! 


and well-knit, was so small as to look 
quite babyish beside the monstrous 
savage. 

The Tartars stared in_ astonishment, 
and the giant himself could hardly believe 
his eyes. For an instant he felt troubled 
as he saw how fearlessly this mere lad 
came forward to meet him, for such 
hullies are always inclined to be afraid of 
any man who does not seem in the least 
afraid of them ; but the next moment his 
uimazement changed to anger. 


and bare-limbed, wearing plain | 


To ; 


“Do you think of fightin; 
whelp?” growled he ; “why, 
you at one mouthful !” 

“My father had a cow that used to eat 
a great deal,” answered the young Rus- 
sian, quietly ; “and the end of it was that 
she burst !” 

This joke, and the general laughter 
that greeted it, were quite too much for 
the hot-blooded Tartar. He swung up 
his club with a grow! of fury and rushed 
upon his enemy. 

The thousands of eager eyes that 
| watched them could hardly follow the 
movenents of the combatants as they 
sprang to and fro, stirring up clouds of 
dust, through which the giant’s club 
_ could be seen rising and falling like a 
| thresher’s flail. 


me, you 
could eat 


he little hope for the Russian. 


weapon that might crush him before he 
could get within arm’s length? And what 
protection would his light armour be 
against strokes, the least of which seemed 
able to shatter a solid rock ? 

But the young man never flinched. He 
nimbly avoided the blows which the giant 
‘(who evidently meant to crush him by 
sheer strength) showered upon him 
thick as hail, watching all the while for 
a chance of running in and stabbin; 
Tartar, should the latter overbalance 
j himself. Even with that terrible club 
; whirling close to his head, and certain 
‘death before him should he make the 
i slightest stumble, the lad’s face was so 
cheery and contident that the downcast 
Russians began to brighten up at the 
very sight of it. 

“Molodetz Feodor!” (Bravo, Theodore), 
shouted they. 

Just then the Tartar’s foot slipped, and 

Feodor darted in like an arrow; but a 
j backward whirl of the club, just missin; 
j his face, caught his outstretched sword, 
and sent it flying yards away, leaving 
him dnarhied: and at his enemy’s 
mercy. 

“ Aj-dah, Mamai!” (Go it, Mamai), 
yelled the triumphant Tartars. 

But before Mamai could strike again, 
| the young Russian snatched up a handfu 
of dust and dashed it in his face, com- 
| pletely blinding him for the moment; 
and while he was rubbing his eyes clear 
Feodor picked up his sword. 

Furious at the loud laughter of the 
bystanders, Mamai dealt a tremendous 
blow at his enemy. But the nimble 
Russian flew in under his lifted arm, and 
his sword flashed and fell, plowing a fear- 
ful gash across the giant's broad brown 
chest. 

At that sight the shouts of the Rus- 
sians made the air ring. This giant was 
not then, after all, one of those enchanted 
men who were proof against steel. If he 
could be wounded he could be killed too. 
Hurrah ! 

But they were rejoicing too soon. Be- 
fore Feodor had time to draw back, the 
giant, stung to madness by the pain of 
his wound, suddenly dropped his club, 
and seized the lad’s light figure in a hug 
that might have crushed a bear. 
next moment Russian and Tartar, closely 
grappled together, fell heavily to the 
ground amid a whirl of dust, the Russian 
undermost. 


In so unequal a fight there seemed to | 
What | 
could his short sword do against the huge ; 


the | 


The ; 


CHAPTER II.—THE RED-FINGERED Boy. 


Boe ery which broke from both 

armies at once, as they saw the iall 
of their champions, had died away, 
Feodor was seen to raise himself on his 
elbow, and then to stagger to his fect. 
But it was all over with his terrible 
enemy. Even in the heat of that deadly 
grapple the Russian had found time for 
one mortal thrust into the giant's ex. 
posed side, and the mighty limbs were 
still for ever more. 

Then rose on high the long, shrill wail 
of the Tartar host over their fallen 
warrior. But it was drowned by a shout 
from the Russians that made the earth 
tremble, as they poured down in one 
pret mass upon their wavering and dis- 
heartened enemies, and foremost of all 
was the Prince* of Kief himself, the ter 
rible “Vladimir” (master of the world). 
with his thick yellow hair tossing likes 
mane on his bare neck, and his mighty 
battle-axe in his hand. 

Behind the defeated army stood the 
light waggons that the Tartars always 
took with them on a march, in which 
they carried their wives and children, 
and whatever plunder they had taken. 
It was their custom to range these wag 
| pons in a square, so as to form a rude 

ind of fortitied camp, such as one sees 
nowadays in the “laagers” of the Dutch 
Boers in the African Transvaal. 
| Such an entrenchment, garrisoned ly 
! men who could hit a raven on the wing 
with their arrows at a hundred yards, or 
drive a spear with one thrust right 
through an enemy’s breastplate aud 
body, had turned the tide of many a 
| hard-fought battle ; and had the Tartars 
only had time to rally behind it, they 
might have regained the day even now. 
But the pursuit was too hot to give them 
a chance. The victorious Russians were 
already in their midst ; and conquerors 
and conquered, all mixed up together, 
came bursting into the camp like 4 
mighty wave. ‘ 

n the tumult and hurly-burly Prince 
Vladimir was parted from his own men, 
and while cleaving his way through the 
press, suddenly caught sight of a scene 
which for the moment drove everything 
else out of his head. ; 

In the universal rush and confusion, 
one of the Tartar waggons had leer 
overturned, and all its contents scattered 
upon the ground. From its broken side 
peeped forth the pule, wasted face of 4 
sick woman, evidently quite helpless, 
who uttered a piteous cry as one of the 
pursuing Russians grasped her hair with 
one hand, and flourished his crimsoned 
sword over her head with the other. 

But, before he could strike, the savage 
recled back with a howl of pain, while 
between him and_his intended victio 
stood a figure which almost seemed t 
have risen through the earth, so suddenly 
had it sprung up to the rescue. 

It was a slim, brown-faced Tartar bey 
—barely twelve years old, but already 
sinewy and active as a wild cat—whos: 
keen black eyes blazed with the light ct 
battle as he opposed to the Russian> 
heavy broadsword the short knife that 
had just laid open his assailant’s cheek. 
There he stood, firm amid the gener 


* The title of Czar was first assumed by Ivan? 
Terrible, 300 years ago. The earlier Russian 5° 
reigns were called “Veliki Knyaz” (Great Prisel 
which we now translate ‘Grand Duke.” 
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flight and terror—the son defending his 
mother. 

The Russian set his teeth with a growl 
of rage, and dealt a blow at his brave 
little adversary, which, but for a sudden 
spring of the nimble lad, would have 
nade short work of him. Even as it 
was, the point of the weapon caught the 
boy’s bare right arm, and made a fearful 
gush across it just below the elbow. 

The knife dropped from his nerveless 
grasp, and in another moment all would 
aave been over with the gallant boy. 
3ut just as the cruel blade was about to 
‘all for the last time, the fierce warrior 
cho wielded it was sent sprawling on his 
nck by a tremendous blow on the 
emple, while over him stood, with 
lenched fist and flashing eye, a hand- 
ome, light-haired young man with a 
hort sword at his belt. 

“Dog!” said he, sternly, “think you 
hat Russian warriors fight with women 
nd children?” 

The fallen ruffian scrambled to his feet, 
ager for vengeance; but his savage 
‘own melted into a look of wondering 
ismay, and he slunk away with a mut- 
»red curse, as he recognised in his new 
iemy the young champion who had 
ain the Tartar giant. 

Then Feodor—for it was indeed he— 


ep forward with a friendly smile to 
nd up the young Tartar’s wounded 
m. But as he did so, the boy looked 


iedly at him for a moment, and 
en drew back with a start, saying 
reely, 

“T want no mercy from you; I would 
ther you killed meas you have killed 
y father !” 

“What?” cried Feodor, as a sudden 
adow clouded his bright, fearless 
“was that giant your 


»; it is better for us to die than to be 
> slaves of a Russian !” 

3efore the bitter words of this child 
om he had made fatherless, the strong 
n, who had faced death so dauntlessly 
y a short hour ago, stood pale and 


mbling like a criminal in the presence 
his judge. For a moment he remained 
nt and motionless as if turned to 


ne; then he bent down and raised the 
< mother tenderly from the ground in 
powerful arms, propped her against 
side of the overturned waggon, and 
ng his helmet from the brook, gave 
a long draught of water, while he 
inkled her face with what was left. 
he Tartar boy looked on wonderingly, 
said nothing. 
‘eanwhile Prince Vladimir, wearied 
1 slaughter, had halted is has already 
4 mentioned) near the spot, and 
ched the scene with great interest, 
igh without interfering, till he saw 
child reject Feodor’s offered ‘help. 
n, while the young Russian_was 
ed with the suffering woman, Vladi- 
stepped forward, and said to the lad, 
son of the great Mamai, will you let 
vandage your hurt?” 
ie boy’s gloomy face lighted up as he 
‘d his dead father’s name uttered 
1 such respect by the greatest warrior 
tussia. e looked steadfastly for a 
1ent, with his clear bold eyes, into the 
e countenance of Vladimir, and then, 
out a_ word, held out his wounded 
to be bound up. 


As the Prince bandaged the wound | hand, and spoke in his turn: “I swear 


with 


his own crimson scarf of Persian | by the head of our khan’s war-horse [the 


silk—for the Russians of that age, savage | most sacred oath of the Tartars] to be 


though they were, were as fond of finer 


true to you and to the Christian chief in 


as children, their very word for “beauti- | life and in death.”* 


ful” (prekrasni) meaning literally “bright | 
red”—he noticed that the fingers of the ! 
boy’s right hand were stained with the 
blood that had flowed from the gash. 

“Ha!” cried he, “this bodes me luck, 
for a wise man told me once that great 
good fortune should come to me through 
a red finger.” 

“Say rather, my son,” answered a 
voice behind him, “that it shall come to 
thee through an act of mercy, for no 
deed of kindness is ever forgotten before 


All started and looked round, and the 
Tartar boy stared at the speaker in open- 
mouthed amazement, though little dream- 
ing that he was in the presence of one of 
the greatest men of that century. 

In truth, any one might well have! 
wondered to see in the midst of a battle- } 
field, among savages whose hands were | 
still red with unsparing slaughter, such 
a figure as that of the man who now 
stood before them. His pale, thin, deli- 
cate features looked almost womanish 
beside the grim, bearded visages of the 
Russian warriors; and, amid all these 
spears and battle-axes, and dinted breast- 
plates, and battered helmets, and _bear- 
skin or wolfskin cloaks, he was simply 
clad in the plain grey frock of a Christian 
monk, fastened round his waist with a 


rope. 

But the grand, never-changing calm- 
ness of his face, as if neither sorrow nor 
fear nor anger had power over him any 
more, would have told to the most care- 
less observer that this was no common 
man. Unarmed and defenceless though 
he was, he stood among these wild figures 
ute one who was able to control them 
all. 

Twelve months earlier this man had 
been an obscure Greek monk in the worst 
quarter of Constantinople, known only 
to the wretched outcasts for whom he 
laboured day and night. Then a message 
had come from Vladimir of Russia asking 
that a priest might be sent to tell him 
something of the new religion about 
which he had heard so often. Brave as 
the Greek clergy were, they shrank one 
and all from venturing into a region 
which was then as perilous to strangers 
as Central Africa is now. Then Brother 
Silvester said simply, “J will go.” He 
went, and, among these terrible men, 
who reverenced little and feared nothing, 
he was already as powerful as Prince 
Vladimir himself. 

“ Will you come and live with us and 
he my son?” asked the monk, stretching 
out his hand to the wounded child with a 
sweet, loving smile, which for one mo- 
ment made his worn face as beautiful as 
that of an angel. 

“Let the Great Prince of the Russians 
swear to be kind to my mother, and not 
to make me a slave,” answered the boy, 
promptly, “and I will swear to be true 
to you and him.” 

“TI swear by my weapon,” said Vladi- 
mir, laying his broad, sinewy hand upon 
the blade of his battle-axe, “that she and 
you Sha have nothing but good from my 
rands. 

The boy was quite satisfied, for this 
was an oath which no Russian was ever 
known to break. He laid his slender 
brown fingers upon the Prince’s brawny 


Vladimir gave him a friendly clap on 
the shoulder, and then signed to two of 
his warriors, who hastily made a rude 
couch of their spears and shields, upon 
which they bore away the sick Tartar 
woman, while her son walked beside her, 
holding tenderly her thin, feverish hand. 

“ My son,” whispered Silvester to the 
Prince, as they turned to follow, “dost 
thou remember another vow which thou 
hast made?” 

“ Ay, that Ido, good father |” answered 
Viadimir. “I vowed to become a Chris- 
tian if I won this battle, and you shall 
see before long that I’ve not forgotten it.” 


(To be continued.) 


* A treaty between the Greck Emperor and Viadi- 
mir's predecessor, Sviatoslav (a copy of which stili: 
existe), expressly states that the Russians had “sworn. 
upon their weapons” to observe it faithfully.—D. . 
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£5d. 
Brought forward .. .. 510 2 1 
February 21.—Collected by R. B. Hovell 

(Castle Douglas) EN <t 
February 22.—Collected by P. H. Fox (St. 
Bees) Lee ak Savas bree 
March 1.—Thank-offering, 18.; Collected by 

‘Arthur J. Sowerby (London, E.), 68. 
March 3. — Collected by A. C. Warman 
(Reading), %8.; Collected by Arthur Bow- 
ker (Birmingham), 13s. 6d. ; Collected by 
‘Atho Chas. Knight (London, s.&.), 1s, 1d. 
March 8.—Collected by G. E. Dunn (Lon- 
don, N.W.), 48. ; Roast Beef,” 18, ; Col- 
lected by James M. Weir (Glasgow), 63. .. 
‘April 4.—Collected by E. F. Morony (Bed- 
ford), 7s. Gi.; Ccllected by Alexander 
Cook (Drunmore), £1 38. ; Fred Strachan 
(Bristol), 6d.; Norman 0. Wilson (Kep- 
ley), 5a. Gd. ; G.C. Norton (Newmarket), 
1s... . . - on - 
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Carried forward 

».* Collecting Cards may still be had, It is particu- 
larly requested that all cards which have been out 
more than three months be returned tnmediatelu. 
Thoso wishing to continue the good work will gladly 
be supplied with fresh cards, fe 
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SAFETY BICYCLES. 


By Rev. G. HerBert, M.A, 
One of the Chief Consuls of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, Author of “On Cycles and Cycling,” ete. 
PART It. 


! enough, they are a return, in shape at least, | that it differs considerably from that of the 
| to the earliest form of bicycle, which came | ordinary type, and requires a much lighter 
over from France some twenty years ago. touch. This is attributable to the disconnes. 
| We may describe them generally as con- | tion of the steering-wheel and the drivin: 
| sisting of two nearly equal-sized wheels of | wheel, and that the hands and feet do at 
= , aboat three feet diameter and two feet more | pull against each other. 
~— or less apart. They are connected by aframe-| It is said, however, that one of thi- 
work, varying a good deal in the various | kind, called the ‘ Ivel,” is made, whi: 
makes, but whose general direction is hori- | by the peculiar arrangement of the anyi-~ 
: zontal, unlike the backbone of an ordinary | at which the various parts of the frav- 
bicycle, whose general direction ix vertical. | are attached to each other, can be stem 
The front wheel is the steering-wheel, and | merely by the balancing of the body. I ha:- 
‘has a fork and a bicycle-handle for steering ; | not myself seen this done, but I imagine i: 
i the forks rake prodigiously. This is an ele- | can be done only by very practised rider. _ 
ment of safety that alone would render{ Another drawback to an old bieydis + 
‘‘croppers ” almost impossible. the peculiarity of mounting and dismountir: 
The rear wheel is the driving-wheel. | The saddle is such a long way in front of tis 
Herein lies another peculiarity of the class, | step, and the handles are such a long way: 
as ia the other classes the front wheel is | front of the saddle, that any rider used: 
‘driven, and the hind wheel is merely a small the ordinary bicycle finds the mounting a 
‘ wheel acting as a trailer. Gs dismounting quite a new art which he bis * 
As the rider is placed about midway | learn. This, of course, does not. appl 
. between the wheels he cannot reach pedals | those who learn bicycling on_ this kind « 
© return to our; ttached to the axle of the hind wheel, | mount. 
“Kangaroo” ,s0 the chain arrangement is brought into| Perhaps one ought to reckon “ gearing 17 
type of bieyele, | tequisition in this” case also, A small) a drawback, but it depends so nich on ty 
They are, Tsay, | Cog:Wheel is rigidly attached to the axle! distriet whether this makes riding ditlect 
3 : “cof the hind wheel on ono side; over this a; that it would hardly be fair to regan « 
chain is passed in the usnal manner. Just as such. A racehorse would be novier 
one on each side, the Under the rider a smail axle is fitted to the | amongst the Welsh hills, and a Welsh pr 
upper cog-wheels being | framework, and to this are attached a cog- | would be nowhere in the Derby; exch Ls 
attached to the axle, ‘ Wheel (larger than the coy-wheel in the wheel | its own special qualities which cannot | 
and the fork being pro- | Sle), bicycle cranks, and pedals. ‘The chain combined. It is the same with bicycle 4 
longed downwards to! before alluded to passes over this cog-wheel | highly geared-up machine would be novhe 
carry the lower cog-wheels to which are | xo, so that when the pedals are revolved by | for autumn and winter riding amongst 
‘ttached the pedals, one on each side, each f the rider the motion is transmitted by thechain | chalk mud of the hilly district of E* 
‘rotating on an axle of ity own. i | to the hind wheel. Naturally the machine is | Yorkshire, where a ** Facile” runs ab 
chee machines have one clement ofrately. i phate aimed geared up, as the whecls are so fomllecely beaten ania. a Facile 
ee ea ont | . ; iN 3 Hasse 
jponsessed by the frat classe-the. throwing | ‘These bieycles are in my opinion tho safest | made geared-up sufetie~ on any ray 
‘back of the centre of gravity. In this respect | of any, because they add to the element of; inthe kingdom. Each ix best adapted for 
therefore, they are no safer than the ordinary | safety securod by the rake of the forks, a | peculiar uses, and one cannot expect to tt: 
? : “| still greater element of security hy placing | n the same machine opposite qualities 
‘the rider midway between wheels which are 
;of equal size. This carries the centre of 
" gravity so far back and places it so low that 
| Isheuld say that a cropper is absolutely im- 
; possible. Riders of this machine certainly 
| rush down hills of the steepest in a fashion 
‘that takes away the breath of the riders of 
‘the old type of machine. They put on the 
brake with full foree at once, an act which 
: would send the rider of an ordinary bicycle 
| head over heels and his bicycle after him. 'Xtraordinary. 
They are also more comfortable to ride, 
' because there is much less of the unpleasant I think my youn friends of the ROP 
anata . | vibration felt by the riders of the other types | will now have some idea of the lesiit 
The Rover. of small machines. This is owing to the | features of the safety machines at pree2'* 
position ie Hie Tider midway betneen the popalar. 7 
ts, ‘ : é . | wheels, hey have a further advantage in ve ttempted to into mine! 
full-sized bicycle. In some bicycles of this | needing only ve chain to drive them, ee assertion but only to ohhete the bra 
‘clase the axle of the driving-wheel works in| Of course they have their drawbacks. The | features of the various classes, The woli 
bearings separate from and placed well in! principal is the impossibility of steering with | cations of the various types are numer 
front of the fork. By this means the centre | the feet alone. It is a great relief on a long | and the improvements continually introdat 
of gravity is certainly thrown back some- | journey to be able, when one is traversing a | gre almost as many. : 
what, but I should imagine that there is a! piece of good road, to take the hands off the ; 
danger of the bearings carrying the axle ! handles and steer by the feet and the balance (THE END.) 
brea! ing off from the fork to which they are ; s 
attached, because the strain at the junction 
of the bearing-case and the fork must be very 
severe. 1 
Riders of this class of machine speak ; 
highly of its speed and ease of propulsion, | 
bat they complain of the difficulty of Reeqiing i 
the two chains properly adjusted, and also of ; 
ite tendency to slip sideways on greaxy roads. | 


*‘oeared up,” and are 
driven by two chains, 


HAVE A PURPOSE. 

Carlyle once avked an Edinburgh etude 
what he was studying for. The youth? 
that he had not quite made up his ™ 
There was a sudden flaxh of the old * 
man’s eye, a sudden pulling down & 
shaggy eyebrews, and the stern face 


ee aa 


3. The third class, which we call the j sterner, as he said, ‘ The man without 
“Rover,” contains a large and increasing | The tel. pose is like a ship without a rudder—s 
number of bicycles, all of which appear to j a nothing, ano man. Have a purpose !2 


have achieved a considerable amount of | of the body. In the case of these machines | if it is only to kill and divide and sell 
Popularity. They differ more or less from | the feet are not available for steering, as the | well, but have a purpose; and havind 
each other in minor particulars, but in their | front wheel steers and the hind one drives. throw such strength of mind and muse? 
broad features they are alike. Strangely| On the steering generally, one may remark | your work as God has yiven yon.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOLDAYS IN GERMANY. 


By C. F. Dick. 


CHAPTER I. 


; the shop just these few minutes, when all 
the things are coming out of the oven, so I 
,| Won’t have the whole lot of you left alone 
//@\here. You may choose deputies.” So de- 
[eaaee had been chosen, and the two bo 
were now sitting with the full glare of the 


VIDENTLY it was the evening of the 6th of 
December. All the world knows that the 
6th of December is St. Nicholas Day. You 
had only to look into the window of any 
cake-shop in Bastadt to know that. Nothing 
but gingerbread would meet your view. 
Gingerbread cut into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes. Pigs, officers, private soldiers, any- 
ing you can imagine. Pigs were a very 
‘avourite subject, and so were the officers 
ind soldiers, tadt being a fortified town 
vith a large garrison. 

It is the custom among all folks in Ger- 
nany to give away these cakes to one an- 
ther on St. Nicholas Day, and, accordingly, 
choolboys present to their beloved preceptor 
s hage a gingerbread as they can get, formed 
a whatsoever capricious mould may have 
truck ‘their fancy. Each class has its own 
abscription for the purchase of a cake of the 
bove description, and penérally assembles 
a the evening of the 6th to bear in triumph 
1e wonderful gift to its destination. 

It was for this purpose the whole of the 
Sexta,” or sixth class of the Bastadt Gym- 
asium (as public schools are called in Ger- 
any), was assembled around the shop win- 
ows of Herr Meyer, the worthy confectioner 
ey had thought fit to patronise on this 
‘casion, awaiting the gingerbread they had 
dered. 

The Sexta is the lowest class of the upper 
hool ; in this class the dread study of Latin 
1d other kindred terrors commences. Its 
embers are distinguished by a blue cap of 
e well-known Prussian type, with a white 
td round the edges. The class above, the 
1inta, have a green cap, and the Quarta a 
d one, and so on to the immaculate white 
the Prima. All the boys of the lower or 
oparatory school having brown caps. 
Those of the Sexta who had first arrived 
Herr Meyer's had to wait some time till 
who I promised to come were there. 
s, however, the cake was not yet ready, 
3 waiting did not matter. Meanwhile, 
“r Meyer strenuously refused to admit 
wre than two of his patrons within the pre- 
:cts af his delicacies. ‘Two is enough of 


|shop-light falling on their faces, awaiting 


| and his fair complexion is plainly a Saxon, a 


"| you could wish.” 


|@ long board covered with hot, steaming 


| for Herr Czwalina, grim alike in name and 
| nature, the master of the Sexta. 


u,”” he vociferated ; “there'll be no one in 


Herr Meyer's return. 
The one, by his light hair, his blue eyes, 


Saxon of the same blood that beats in the 
veins of English boys. His companion is of 
a very different appearance. His close-cut 
hair of a reddish hue, the freckles on his 
face, his high forehead and sparkling, intel- 
ligent eyes give him a shrewd, clever look. 
Tf not so good-looking, he was at least 
cleverer than the Saxon boy. The name of 
the first was Otto von der Walfen, that of 
the second Heinrich von Hohl. They were 
both strong and vigorous, Heinrich being 
slightly the taller of the two. 

t last Herr Meyer appeared, rubbing his 
fat hands together. ‘ is ready,” he said. 
“Here we come. It is as hot and fresh as 

As he spoke his two 
assistants appeared, bearing between them 


cakes. The first of these, shaped like a lion 
rampant, three feet long and an inch thick in 
the thinnest part, was their cake, destined 


Every one now, despite all opposition, 
pressed into the shop to have a look at the 
wonderful animal. When it had been suffi- 
ciently regarded and admired it was carefully 
covered by one of the assistants, placed on a 
smaller board, and carried off by Otto and 
Heinrich, followed in a procession by all of 
the Sexta who were present. 

Herr Czwalina was a bachelor, and lived 
in lodgings over a linendraper’s shop in the 
Hohe Strasse, or High Street. Ithough 
bent on so peaceful an errand, it was yet with 
leating hearts that the procession drew up at 
the side door of the professor's abode, and, 
feeling like the hero in the tale who blows 
the magic horn before the giant’s caatle, Otto 
gave a rat-tat with the knocker and a pull at 
the bell. The servant informed them that the 
Herr Professor was upstairs in his room, and 
hither Otto and Heinrich, with eight or nine 
of the more adventurous pupils, mounted. 

It was a very small room, with just the 
necessary table and chairs, ete. There was 
no carpet, for carpets are not in fashion in 
that part of Germany. Nevertheless, it con- 
tained the object of all their dread, the great 
Herr Czwalina himself, and with such an 
occupant the humblest garret would have 
appeared grand and imposing tothem. Like 
many men of intellectual stature, Herr 
Czwalina was small in physique; his 
face was red, his eyes were of a greenish 
hue, and he was very stout. His mouth, 
tight-closed, showed firmness, and his eye- 
brows, which stood out boldly from his fore- 
head, gave him a very ferocious appearance. 
He was considered very clever ; indeed, the 
malicious-minded of his pupils said he knew 
more than he ought to. Moreover, though 
stout, he was active enough, and could wield 
the rod in a masterly and telling manner. 

As his pupils now appeared before him, 
after gently knocking at the door and being 
told to enter, the professor was discovered 
sitting in an armchair calmly smoking a long 
pipe. ‘*Good evening, my dear pupils,” he 
said, blandly. ‘Good evening, sir,” came 
from all, ‘1 see you have brought me a St. 
Nicholas gift,” he continued. ‘Let me see 
what wonderful shape you have chosen this 
year. and then before you go you must all of 


you have a slice.” Having spoken with this. 
gracious condescension, the professor arose, 
smiling benignly on all around, and, with his 
pipe in one hand, stood whilst the huge cake 
was unwrapped from its many foldings on the- 
little table. 

The last fold was duly unwound, but alas! 
Was it magic? Was it the necromancy of 
the Herr Czwalina taking a mean advantage 
of his pupils? There on the table lay, not a 
lion, but the most artistic and portentous 
jackass that surely was ever shaped in ginger- 

read ! 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked 
the little man, in a voice that meant mischief, 
and in his wrath his pipe fell to the floor. 
‘‘What is the meaning of it? Tell me vom 
Hohl; you bring me here with all this cere- 
mony — this— (this insult. You carry it 
through the town, no doubt relating to all 
you meet your wicked intentions. Very 
weil! Very well! you have yet to learn the 
strength of the rod i wield.” 

It was in vain that the crest-fallen boys 
sought to explain to him that it was a lion 
they had brought. ‘An ass in the lion’s 
skin,” said Herr Czwalina, grimly, “and you 
have no doubt dro) the skin. Very well! 
Very well! your skin shall pay for it.” 

Whatever was said by way of exculpation 
only produced direr threata. The ginger- 
bread lay neglected and untouched. ‘ Go,” 
said the professor, angrily ; ‘‘Go, I tell yout 
Go, do you hear?” And they were obliged 
to go. 


CHAPTER IL 


Nf\HeE whole Sexta was astonished; they 
agreed it could only have been done at 
the confectioner’s; but Herr Meyer, though 
somewhat amused, roundly asserted that he 
knew nothing whatever about it. Discon- 
solate and mystified the Sexta returned 
home ; a few only remained behind, cross- 
questioning the worthy confectioner. At 
last they too departed, but not for their 
homes. These were about to celebrate the 
festival of St. Nicholas as they only too fre- 
quently celebrated most festivals, by a 
surreptitious smoke. When once they had 
left the bright light of the shop, the biggest 
of them, a tall, good-natu boy named 
Hans Stockmann, said, ‘Come along, I’ve 
got some cigarettes; let’s go and have a 
smoke somewhere and talk over this wonder- 
ful transformation scene.” Of course smok- 
ing was strictly forbidden at the gymnasium, 
but not a few of the Sexta considered it 
and to smoke cigarettes and pretend to 
ike them! To Hans's proposal, therefore, 
all agreed except Otto, Otto was certainly 
no milksop, but he had promised his father 
never tosmoke without his knowledge and 
Permission, and had no intention of breakin 
his word. He bade his companions good 
night therefore and betook himself home. 

He had not gone far, however, when he 
discovered, from the chill wind that blew 
against his throat, that he had lost some- 
thing, his scarf was gone; to go home with- 
ont this would have entailed a reprimand, if 
not worse, for Otto’s father, like most 
Germans, was a very strict man. Otto dis- 
tinctly remembered, too, where he had left 
his scarf; it was at the professor's, before 
whose door he was just passing. The next 
moment he was knocking for the second 
time that evening at the professor's door, 
and before he exactly knew what had hap- 

ned, he found himself again in Herr 

zwalina’s presence. 

“What is it you want?” asked the little 
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man. 
about this atrocious offisy ae 

Utto meekly explained what he had come 
for, and rushed off with the scarf, wondering 
at his own boldness in coming. The next 
day the various members of the Sexta assem- 
bled at the school in anxious expectation. 
The school began at eight in the winter and 
as early a3 seven in the summer. The old 

rter came briskly along and admitted the 

vys into the playground, a large space 
covered neither with vrass nor gravel, adorned 
only with various gallows-like structures for 
gymnastics, a proficiency in which forms a 
great part of the German educational system. 

The crowd of boys with their many-coloured 
caps rushed into the playground as soon as 
the gate was unlocked. After prayers had 
been said in the hall, they assembled in their 
various class-rooms. Every boy was at his 
desk in the Sexta, eagerly waiting, when the 
little Herr Czwalina stalked in and took his 
place on a slightly raised platform. ‘ Boys,” 
he said, “‘ you all know I have been grossly 
insulted, either by one of you or by you all 
in combination. But before I investigate 
that affair I have a more serious breach of 
rules to punish. It has been reported to me 
that eight or nine of you indulged yesterday 
evening in the habit, so pernicious to the 
young, of smoking. I shall proceed to call 
the names of the offenders over, and as I do 
so will each boy named kindly step forward 
and receive the punishment due?” 

One by one as their names were called, the 
boys advanced, and one by one did the Herr 
Prefessor grasp by the upper part of the 
trousers, and, Gawine the unresisting victim 
across his knee, administer to him condign 
punishment with his venomous cane. The 
professor then inquired into the mystery of 
the cake, but as no victim seemed forth. 
coming, he proceeded, like a disappointed 
dragon, with the day’s work. 

When school was over the Sexta assembled 
in angry indignation. Who had played off 
the cake-trick on them? Who had told 
Czwalina of the smoking? A victim was 
required to satisfy the smarting martyrs. 

‘<T'll tell you what,” said Hans Stockmann, 
<‘Otto von der Walfen wouldn’t smoke yes- 
terday evening; Otto von der Walfen was 
one of the fellows who ordered the cake. It 
stale me he’s had something to do with 

is,”. 

“Otto isn’t a sneak,” said Hermann Adler, 
who was Otto’s great friend; “if he didn’t 
smoke he went straight home.” 

Otto was silent as everybody looked at 
him; he remembered his visit to Czwalina, 
and felt very uncomfortable. Somebody 
called ont “Sneak,” and this was repeated by 
von Hohl and others. 

“Suppose,” said Stockmann, “that we 
have a grand review of the army this after- 
noon, as it is Wednesday, and hold a court- 
martial over Otto?” 

This idea pleased the Sexta mightily, and 
Otto himself agreed that it would be_ the 
best thing, and went off with his friend 
Adler to concert his defence. Bastadt was a 
fortified town, surrounded with a thick wall 
and deep moat, and strongly garrisoned. 
Without the walls lay for miles and miles 
around various private gardens and orchards, 
belonging to the inhabitants, for there was 
very little room for these within the town, as 
you can easily imagine. One of these gar- 
dens belonged to the parents of a boy in the 
Sexta named Sittow, and he and his friends 
had been allowed to do as they liked in it. 
The great amusement of the Sexta and other 
boys in the school was the formation of mimic 
armies; and Sittow’s garden formed the head- 
quarters of one of the most numerous and 
best appointed of these. German boys see a 
good deal of soldiering in their lives, so it is 
no wonder that they should try to get some 
amusement out of it whilst they are young. 

To Sittow’s garden, the headquarters of 
their army, the Sexta proceeded that after- 
noon, looking very much as if in uniform 


“Have you discovered anything 


from the similarity of their blue caps. 
Each carried a wodden sword by his side and 
a pea-shooter, with a good store of ammuni- 
tion in the shape of peas. Sentinels were at 
once posted at the gates. The officers, dis- 
tinguished by medallions, began to muster 
their men. Scouts were sent out in search of 
laggards, At last all were ready, and the 
army drew up in a long line three deep. The 
regimental band, consisting of three whistles 
and a dram, struck up the only tune it knew 
—the German National Anthem—and the 
whole army presented arms as General Sittow 
rode down the line with his staff, consisting 
of Lieut.-Colonel von Hohl, Major Stock- 
mann, and others, for the army was well 
officered, and all the officers insisted on being 
on the staff. 

One familiar figure was absent; Lieut.- 
Colonel von der Walfen was, it was well 
known, under arrest. in the summer-house. 

The soldiers stood at ‘‘ attention” as the 
general, having inspected the line, advanced 
to a small mound of earth—his tribunal—and 
roceeded to address the army “My men,” 
he began, ‘‘ I have a painful duty to perform. 
An officer, well-beloved and trusted of you, 
lies under the terrible suspicion of being a 
traitor and deceiver. Lieut.-Colonel von der 
Walfen is about to be tried for treachery by 
court-martial. If any one has any evidence 
to offer he must step forward at the right 
time. Let the prisoner be brought forward. 
Soldiers, you can stand at ease.” 

This timely order was immediately followed 
by a buzz of conversation. Meanwhile Otto 
was brought forward in the custody of two 
rivates. The general seated himself on a 
broken-down chair, the rest of the staff im- 

rovised seats of whatever they could find— 
boxes, cases, ete. Although December, it 
was a warm, mild day. General Sittow, 
amid intense excitement, explained the case. 
The prisoner, he stated, had refused 0 smoke 
on the previous evening, though well aware 
that the others were about to. ‘The smoking 
had become known to their common enemy 
in some mysterious manner, and had resulted 
in the severe and insulting maltreatment of 
all concerned. Another thing, too, was laid 
to the prisoner’s chai that he had forfeited 
the trust reposed in him, and had rendered 
them all liable to severe attacks from the 
enemy by causing them to present him with 
an effigy, which, however faithful a likeness, 
could not fail to arouse his wrath. Such is 
an abstract of the much-meditated speech of 
General Sittow, which he had composed 
whilst hastily swallowing his luncheon. The 
«Enemy ” was the usual title by which Hert 
Czwalina was known to his beloved pupils. 

Otto had not much to state on is own 
behalf. He was obliged to confess that he 
had not smoked, and that he had returned to 
Herr Czwalina that evening, but only to get 
his scarf. ‘I neither told him about the 
smoking, nor had I anything to do with the 
change in the cake,” he asserted, as he 
finished. 

The Sexta had listened in ominous silence 
—a silence which boded ill for Otto. Sud- 
denly there was a stir in the back rank of 
the army, and a boy stepped forward. He 
was a rather small boy, and one of his legs 
had irons on, as though he were lame. 

“Whatdo you want, Mirtz?” asked General 
Sittow. 

“T am going to be a witness,” said 
Miirtz. ‘I know Otto had nothing what- 
over to do with the cake affair, because I did 
it. 

“You did it?” said the whole staff in 
chorus. ‘‘ Yes,” answered the boy, with an 
apparent calmness which his pale face belied, 
“and all alone too.” Then he proceeded: 
“You know I wanted to give a thaler toward 
buying the cake, because that was more than 
any one else had given; and Von Hohl said 
I was a little donkey, and that I had better 
keep it to buy sweets. So then I wouldn’t 
give anything; but I went to Herr Meyer's 
when one of the assistants was ia the shop 


alone, and he ed for my thaler to make, 
in addition to a lion on one side of the cake, 
a donkey on the other; and I asked him to 
print on the lion in big letters, ‘To our 
master the lion, from his donkey subjects, 
and if Czwalina had read that he would 
surely not have been angry.” 

There was an ominous pause, broken by 
Sittow laughing heartily. 

“You've got us all into a fine mess!” he 
cried. ‘* What do you intend to do now?” 

With an air of great importance Martz 

roduced a letter from his breast-pocket. “I 
have written,” he said, ‘to apologise to 
Czwalina, and to point out the mistake. 4 
gentleman can do no more than that,” he 
added, with true German gravity.  Sittow 
and the others demanded to see the letter, 
but as Miirtz had sealed it with great maz. 
nificence this was impossible. 

Meanwhile the court-martial proceeded. 
As no more witnesses were forthcoming, tir 
army proceeded to vote their opinion of 
Otto’s guilt. Each boy wrote on a piece vi 
paper whether he thonght Otto guilty or mt, 
and after a long delay Sittow announce! , 
that on the charge of the cake Von de 
Walfen was acquitted, but on the more 
serious charge he had been found guilty bya 
majority of one. Otto appeared uneon- 
cerned, ‘As every one is not here ywi 
ought to vote again,” he said. “Whois 
absent ?’? asked the general. ‘Herman 
Adler,” answered Otto. But the staff r- 
fused to vote again, especially as they 
asserted that Adler was absent by Otws 
connivance, which he could not deny, and 
the demand appeared a wretched quibble to 
the indignant Sexta. Accordingly Sittow, 
mounting his tribunal, proceeded to ja« 
sentence on the unfortunate Otto, who was 
condemned to be shot to death—that is, a 
near death as is possible with pea-shooter: 
after which process he would be ded a: 
dead as far as concerned the ‘‘Sextarian 
legions,” as the army dubbed itself. 

Already the Sexta was preparing with 
malicious glee to pay back the slaughter vo: 
the morning on its sup cause. The 
victim stood pale and unflinching, but never- 
theless gazing warily around for possi 
holes in hedges through which to escape: 
but how often, when the innocent are at the 
point-of death, has the breathless messenge 

hed in with the pardon. Not less breath- 
less did Herman Adler at that moment bart 
through the garden-gate and shout. to the 
executioners to desist, whilst he na 
how, determined to save his friend, he bad 
ventured into the very jaws of the lion and 
demanded of the dread Czwalina 
how he had discovered the smoking. 

‘And what did he say?” asked the cage 
multitude. ‘‘He said he had been told by 
Herr von Hohl who had found out from bs 
son,” answered Herman, looking indignant 
at the culprit. A glance at von Hohl sutficed 
for the Sexta, and the next moment the 
were having their revenge. 

As for the professor, I believe he was falls 
satisfied with Mirtz’s letter, which * 
rather a curiosity in its way, and he inviel 
the whole Sexta next week to come and cat 
up the donkey ! 
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HOMERIC PUZZLE. 


HRYSES, priest of Apollo, came to the 


J Greek ships to redeem his daughter, bring- 
inga countless ransom. Leaning on his golden 
sceptre, he addressed his sup) lication to all 


the Greeks, and specially to the two sons of 
The first word 


Atreus, rulers of the people. 


he uttered was of three syllables, distinctly 
pronounced : ‘‘A-tri-dae.”—Hom. Il. 1. 12-16. 

The English names of the figures repre- 
sented below, written in Greek characters, 
describe the effect of that utterance, in Greek 
words, 


SQUARE WORDS, ETC. 
By H. M. Pau. 


I the Christmas Number of the B. O. P. 


| _ B. G. T. sends a tolerable square of 


I wrote a short paper on a few forms FARMER. 


of amusement for winter evenings, amongst 


them that of squaring words. A good man; 
correspondents have been fired with the 
ambition to accomplish the two feats there 
proposed, viz., to square BOYS without 
using a proper name, and to square a six- 
letter word. 

BOYS is simple enough, the second word 
once obtained, OBOE, For instance: 


BOYS BOYS 
OBOE OBOE 
YOUR YORE 
SERF SEED 


The only alternative second word is OGEE. 
BOYS 


MeO 
loo EP 
al alc] 
i oy 


A considerable number of solutions have 
een sent in. 

To pass to the more difficult puzzle. Here 
he successful solutions are much fewer. 
some boys have misconceived the conditions 
f the game, and have proudly remarked that 
here was not much difficulty in making the 
quare, which has consisted of six words in 
he form of an acrostic. Others have exten- 
ive ideas as to what constitutes a fair Eng- 
sh word, though I grant that the limit is not 
wy to define. Wherever the line be drawn, 
owever, I think we may assume that tie 
owing words are outside it : 

Lemurs, ensate, enesei, panada, erasen, 
ture, atacal, hecyte, erosit. 

Of course some of these can be found ina 
etionary, but I do not think many boys 
ould know their meaning without its aid. 


ry} 


FARMER 
AROUSE 
ROASTS 
MUSCAT 
ESTATE 
RESTED 


Except muscat this is unexceptional. 
W. H. W. sends 


MATTER 
ARRIVE 
TROPES 
TIPPLE 
EVELYN 
RESENT 


; This also contains one proper name. 

Hi. B. Y. KR. is successful to the same 
! extent. 
Humphrey Golding does better— 


ASTL 
STRA 
TRAND 
RANCE 
ANCES 
LDEST 


E 
L 


mara 


, Very good. 
| Only two others have succeeded, but these 
have succeeded to perfection. 


| AMENDS 


y 


Frome 


nowzae 
Zona 
Brae sz 
coll allo-Ho>Maa! 


E 
E 
R 
Ss 


io] 


SCUE 
STEEM 


James Ferguson is the author of the first, 
and Gertrade Vivian of the second. 

One boy announces his intention of squar- 
ing a seven-letter word. This would a 
still more difficult feat, but I presume not 
impossible. I should like to see a successful 
attempt. 

There is a word game which is all the rage 
just now; columns of the newspapers are 
devoted to advertisements of it. Te object 
is to make as many words as possible out of 
a given word : e.g., furnace, from which can 
be obtained fern, fan, fun, ran, ace, care, 
earn, and many more. Until you try you 
have no idea how many can be made ; out of 
longer words, like Constantinople, many 
hundreds can be formed. _I do not, however, 
see much fun in plodding through a dictionary 
in games, and we never use one. The way 
we play is to see who can make the greatest 
number of words in five minutes. ere aro 
those I extracted from aeronaut, a list Iam 
not very proud of. Aorta, aeon, era, ear, 
earn, eat, rat, rot, rut, rant, roe, roan, ran, 
run, oat, on, one, oar, ore, oaten, o, nature, 
not, note, noter, nut, a, at, an, are, ate, urn, 
turn, tun, tar, tan, tou, too, ten, toe, torn, 
tore, tear, tare, tone, tarn, tuner, tour, tune. 

Of course there are dozens more, but when 
one is working against time one’s faculties 
seem to get paralysed during the last minute, 
and such simple words as art escape notice. 

A good variation is to try how many two- 
syllable words can be found in a word. 

For example, in elementary. Amongst 
others are mental, lament, enter, many, 
neater, eater, metre, meter. 

We became bolder, and tried to find three- 
syllable words. Rudimentary was the word 


given. Rudiment, dietary, diary, mediary, 
tardier. Still another variation is to take 


only words of five letters, ¢.g., out of dic- 
tionary. Diary, dairy, ratio, drain, train. 


[This being Jubilce year, we shall be happy 
to give a prize of ONE GUINEA to the reader 
of the B. O. P. who sends us by June 2st the 
longest and best list of words formed from 

VicToRIA REGINA.] 


—_+oo—__—_— 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 495.) 


Problem No. 172. 
By P.G. 1. F. 


BLACK 


ay 


WHITE. | Tr3-7 pleces 


White to play, and mate {n two (2) moves. 
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SOLUTIONS. : | 


PROBLEM No. 162.—1, R to B 6, Ktx B or 
toB4 orQ3. 2, RxKt, KtxP or toB3. 
2, Bx Kt, KttoKt4or6. 2, R to K Kt 
KttoB7. 2, BtoQ 4, K to Kt 2 mate. 


PROBLEM No. 163.—1, P—Q 3, Px P (ch.) ; 


(or a, 6). 2, Kx P, uny move. 3, Bor Kt 
mates.—(a) P--B6. 2, B—B2, any. 3, P 
or Kt mates.—(6) K—Q 5. 2, bo we (ch.), 


K—K 4. 3, P—Q 4 mate. 


PROBLEM No. 164.—First the K against the 
three Pawns only. 1, K—Kt2. P—Kt4. 2, 


K—Kt 3, P—B4. 3, K—B3, P—R4 (ora). 
4, K—Kt 2, P—Kt 5 (or b). 5, K—Kt 3 and 
wins.—(6) P—B 5. 5, K—B3, P—K 5. 6, 


K—Kt 4 and wins.—(a) P—Kt 5(ch.) 4, K 
—Kt3, P—R4. 5, K—Kt2, P—-B5. 6,K 
—B2, P—B6 (ore. d). 7, K—Kt3, P—R5 
(ch.) 8, K—B2, P—R6. 9, K—Kt3 and 
wins.—(c) P—K 5. 7, K—Kt 8q., P—B 6. 
8, K—B 2, P_R6. 9, K—Kt 3 and wins. — | 
(d) P—Kt 6 (ch.). 7, K-B3, P—R 5. 8, ; 
K—Kt 2 and wins. 


The diagram. —White plays 1, K—K 2, K 
Q2. 2, K—B3, K—B3. 3, P—R 4, P. 
R4. 4, P--B4,P—B4. 5, K—Kt 3, K— 
Kt3. 6, P—Kt4, P—kKt4. (If Black play 
6, K —Kt2, then 7, P—R3S.) 7, P—R5 (ch.), 
K—R3. 8, P—B5 (Black must now move 
between the Pawns, else the B's P advances, 
or play) P—R 5 (ch.). 9, K—R 3, K—Kt 4 
(ora).- 10, K=K2, P—B 5. 11, K—Kt2. | 
P--kt 5. 12, K—Kt Bey P—B 6. 13, K— 
B2, P—R6._ 14, K—Kt 3 and wins.—(a) P | 

B 5. 10, P—B 6, P—B 6. 11, P—Kt 5 
(ch.), K—R 2.'. 12, P--B 7, P—Kt 5 (ch.). 
13, K—R 2, K—kt 2. 14, P—Kt 6, P—Kt 6 
(ch.). 15, K—Kt sq. and wins (for if P checks, | 
then 16, K—B sq., and if P—R 6, then 16, 
P checks and wins). : 


EM No. 165.—1, Q—Q 5 (ch.), K— | 
—B 4 (ch.), K—K 5. 3, Q—Kt 5, 
4, Q mates at Q 5, K2orK BS 


any mov 
aceordingly. 

PROBLEM No. 166.—1, Ktx P, and 2, B, 
Kt, or R mates. 


To.Chess Correspondents. 


H. A.—You think R. A. Brown ought to 
have been mentioned among the forty-three 
composers of page 176, and you say he is the 
fst Englishman who published his collec- 
tion. We were inclined to place him there, 
and referred to Miles’s book and other miscel- 
laneous collections, but could not find any- 
thing sufficiently good by him to justify us 
in doing so, and consequently mentioned him 
on page 320. We have since then written to 
J. A. Miles, and he agrees with us. It 
appears to us that W. Lewis can claim a 
higher place than R. A. Brown. The forty- 
three names have been copied in the 
“Deutsche Schachzeitung,” which is the 
oldest monthly periodical on chess, for it is 
now in its forty-second year. 

D.S. (London, N )—Your three-mover con- 
tains several superfluous pieces. You misht 
arrange it thus:—White, K—Q R 6; Rs— 
kK 8 and K R 8; Kts—K B 8 and K Kt 8; P 

-K5. Black, K—Q B2; B—K Kt4; Ps— 
(22,K 2and K Kt2. (6+5=11 pieces.) 

Problem No. 158 solved by F. H. G. F., 

and ‘Sanctus Andreas.” 


G, N. U. O. ¥.—No. 159 cannot be solved 
hy 1, Q—Q R sq., for K—B 2; 2, Q—K aq., 
15—B sq., and there is no mate. 


O. A. B.--Your four-mover of 9x6 pieces 
will be examined. 


T. H.—The Italian monthly periodical 
‘‘ Nuova Rivista degli Scacchi” is now in its 
thirteenth year, and published at Livorno 
(Toscana), Via dei Florida, 1. 


F. M.—Ihre No. 42 muss noch ein 
-schwarzes N el gegen 1, P e 2 haben. 


Evening Lectures” 
from Dickinson 
Farringdon Street, 
London 2, Whate: 

"and 


ly's “Ls 
Rhetoric’ would 


through any book: 
seller 


A. M.—‘*Some of 
€ our Fellows” ap- 
. peared ia Vol. ii, 
of the B. 0. P. 


W. W. (Havre.)—The articles in our February nom- 
bers (March part) supply the latest information in 
regard to our merchant navy, and particularly as 
regards tho transatlantic steamers. We cannot 
repeat. 

Fatcox.—It depends entirely on what you mean. 
“Two teaspoonfuls” would refer correctly to the 
contents rather than the spoon; “two teaspoous 
full” would only be used when the reference was 
rather to the number of spoons than to the quantity 
of contents. : 


CLYDE. — The numbers containing the swimming 
articles are now out of print. Other papers will, 
however, be given in due course, 


ALBATROS It is entirely a matter of arrangement. 
When uo premium is paid, the salary, if any, would 
in most cases be merely nominal. 


SHORTHAND.—We have had no papers on shorthand, 
but have the subject under consideraticn.’ For 
parrots refer to our back volumes, We have given 
articles, with two coloured plates. 


N. MroK.—We do not see that you can do anything | 
ardly 


with the bird. It has got a fright, and will 
recover it." Hang the cage iu a cheerful place, feed 
well, and keep quiet. 


K. 8.1. Rabbits breed after six months old._ 2 Cer- 
tainly give water. 3. ‘The Practical Rabbit-Keeper” 
(Messrs. Cassell and Co.). 


Ros Ror McGrEGoR.—No pigeons want harder food 
than broken biscuits. 


W. C. C.—Age of rabbits? Young ones are bright and 
Clear in eye, sharp and light in colour of claws, and 
active-looking in every way. Any large breed for 
the table, and say Himalayans for fancy, or Dutch, 
or silver-grey, or even angora. 3 


JUVENIS CHEMICUS.—Thanks, but they are not in the 
least like it. Tne elements and their symbols are— 
Aluminium Al, Antimony 8b, Arsenic As, Barium 
Ba, Bismuth Bi, Boron B, Bromine Br, Cadmium t:d, 
Cesium Ca, Calcium Ca, Carbon C. Cerium Ce, Chlo- 
rine Cl, Chromium Cr, Cobalt Co, Copper Cu, Didy- 
mium D, Erbium E, Fluorine F, Glucinum Gl, Gold 
Au, Hydrogen H, Indium In, Todine I. Iridium Ir, 
Tron Fe, Lanthanum La, Lead Pb, Lithium Li, Mag- 
nesium Mn, Mercury Hg, Molybdenum Mo, Nickel 
Ni, Nionium Nb, Nitrogen N, Osmium Os, Oxycen 
O, Palladium Pd, Phosphorus P, Platinum Pt, Potas- 
sium K, Roodium Rn, Rubidium Rb, Rutheuium 
Ru, Selenium Se, Silicon Si. Silver Ag, Sodi«m Na, 
Strontium Sr, Sulphur $8, Tantalum Ta, Telluriuu 
Te, Thatium 11, Thorinnm Th, Tin Sn, Titanium Ti, 
Tungsten W, Uraninm U, Vanadium V, Yttrium Y, 
Zine Zu, Zirconium Zr. ; 

AMATEUR.—See our articles on Athletic Training in 
the second volume. aia 


A. B.C, (Lee.)—If you will send your full name and 
addrees here a collecting-card for our ‘* Boy's Own 
Home of Rest” shall be furwarded to you. 


In RaRNEST.—Your best plan would be to apply at 
the Government Emigration Office, 31, Broadway, 
Westminster It ia a Government office in connec- 
tion with the Colonial Office, and the officials have 
no iuterest in misrepresentation, You will there 
get the best information up tw the hour you apply, 
and it will be quite independent of the desire of ary 
colonial agents in London to encourage or dis- 
cour -ge the emigration of any particular class. The 
cheapest way is by suiling-veasel, but the voyage 
takes three times as long. 


F. GLascow —One of the presentation plates in the 
second volume showed the various rigs now commen 
iu English waters; and in the first and third 
volumes we had plates of the national flazs. Get 
some such book #8 Burney’s “Young Seuman’s 
Mauual ;” or call in at any uautical boukseller’s. 


nrobably suit you. 
They could be or- 
dered, with the 
Boston Lectures, | 


J.—When a vessel “reaches” she is sailing vit 


ide wind—that is, a wind at fight angles to 
lenzth. When she “beats” she is sailing with a 

forming an acute angle with her bow— 

more or less of a head wind, in fact. When 


the wind forms an acute angle wih 
is more or less of a fair wind, in fact 
is exactly half-way between the beat and 
the wind, being thus “‘a-beam,” is callet “a 
r’s wind,” from its giving the easiest of all sil- 


rex 
ran; 


Thuish, of Fetter Lane 
gue of tools, price ove 
t use to you, 


men sent is a piece of carnelian, thst 
chalcedony, but it is not as 
‘The coivur is dus to ireu. 


F. LATTER (Southsea).—The hest way to take patterns 
of fretwork is to heelball them as if they were 
bra-ses. Get your heelball from a shoemaker's or 
grindery stop, and use thinnish tough paper. 


Sawpvst,—You would find “ Every Man his own Me 
chante,” published by Ward, Lock, and Co., the mot 
usetul book. Our articles were in each of the tra 
three volumes. 


Hussars.—Being under age you must obtain mo 
Parents’ consent. You should go to the recruiting 
depét at St. George's Barracks and inquire of the 
officer in charge, 


A.C. H. Dixon.—The word ‘‘ waits” is said to come 
from ‘ wayghtes,” which was the old name of tt 
hautboy; the performers getting the name of the 
instrument, much as we speak of “the drums,” of 
“the fifes,” or “the fiddles,” or “the woods.” The 
hautboy was a much commoner iustrument a century 
OF 50 ago. 


BIBLIO,—There fs a “ Guide to Cambridce University,” 
published by Messrs. Deighton, Bell, aud Co, 
Cambridge, which gives full particulars as to et 
penses and method of eutrance, scholarships, etc. 


Smvs.—1. The articles on ‘‘ How to make an Astrea”, 
mical Telescope” were in the June part’ for 138 
2 To ascertain the gulidity of a sphere wultiply tbe 
surface by 0°183, the cube of the diameter by (32% _ 
the cube of the radius by 4°1833, or the cube of the 
cireumference by 0016887. 3. Greenwich mean Ume 
is kept throughout -Eugland. Locsl time is pet 
recognised. 4 During February Jupiter was betwet 
Virgo and Libra. 


J. Hanwis.—See answer to Sinus. We never had 
article on making an ordinary telescope, The bt 
ing was “ An Astronomical Telescope.” 


NEVER Say DIE.—You will have to he apprenticed 
for about four years to an engineering firm whtre 
marine engines are made ; then yon ship as assistatt 
engineer; then you become certificated, aud go # 
second enginver; and after a year's service you sre 
eligible for a berth as chief engineer. You can go> 
engine-room boy on voard ship, and get moved up 
to be fourth or third engineer, in which capacity 
you must serve four years befure you arv.cligihe & 
pass your fist examination. But the fires wsy 2 
the best. Your apprenticeship should begin whet 
you are about fifteen. 


A. CLUTTERBUCK.—Feed well, and wash once a weet 
Use ‘a little compound sulphur ointment on barr 
places. ‘) 


A New Fancrer.—You cannot expect to get pig? 
of any value for Is. 8d. a pair. Can you wonder it 
Deing taken inf We will cousider your other 
gestion. 


J. HoLTon —You do not feed ccrrectly. 
shuuld have a grass run and pleuty of 
savd, a dust-bath, etc. 


Robur.—Habbit has caught cold and probably th 
that, Feed 


is, 
aa it 


might be. 


a0 
rai 


The hantsa: 
old hone a4 


mal Is your hutch clean? See to 
regularly and well. 
A. GREENHILL.— Ferret rats any time. Babbits caly 


in autumn and winter. 


THRIX.—Ordinary perfumed olive oil. Bat nothin: 
Ale make strung, atubby hair lie in the right dine 
ion. 


E. Trompsov.—Yes, the jumping killed the litter 
Arrange your hutch differently. 


W. 4, Frencu,—A mixture of old gravelly lime fro. 
walls, with a handful or two of salt mixed in a !cof 
with a little water, 


ELi7a —Put: enough saffron in the drinking-wat-? ot 
tinue It yellow, and a quarter of a teaspoonful . 
chlorate 0: potash Afterwards put a rusty ool 
the water asa tonic, and feed well; but avoud bee? 
and the butter you are giving. 


uf 


Wi arad Z 
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TOM SAUNDERS: 


HIS SHIPWRECK 
AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL 
AFRICA, 
By ComMANDER V. LoveTT CAMERON, 
R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


Author of Across Africa,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER III. 


N™ morning we had to travel through 

another difficult pass, on either side 
of which were enormous masses of bare 
granite, interspersed here and there with 
strips of jungle and creepers. In one 
place there was a waterfall rushing down 


“I heard a strange rattling noise.” 
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the face of a precipice a hundred and 
fifty feet high, and, nourished by the 
vapour and spray, the rocks were covered 
with ferns, creepers, and air plants. 
Close below this waterfa!] ran astream, 
on the banks of which were a few trees, 
and here I saw a sight which will never 
fade from my memory as long as I 
live. To three of these trees three men 
had been secured by their slave-forks, 
and there left to die. At first, as the 
bodies were erect, I thought that they 


were alive, but a carrion crow seated on } 
the head of one, and which only flew away 


when we drew near, undeceived me. The 
unfortunate wretches had been unable 
to marcli, and their inhuman owners, 
sooner than free them and give them a 
chance for their lives, had lashed them 


to stakes planted in the ground and had | 


fastened the ends of the slave-forks to 
the trees, and left them to end their lives. 
thus miserably. Ispoke warmly to Pedro 
and Baptista about the inhuman bar- 
barity of the men who could have acted 
thus, but they only replied, “What can 
you dot If every slave that says he 
can’t march is set free, the whole body 
of slaves will lie down and protest that 
they cannot move, and the merchant will 
Jose all the fruits of his labour and in- 
dustry.” Nor could I in any way per- 
sade them that the men who fastened 
these poor wretches here to die had been 
gailty of the grossest cruelty. 

Immediately after this we clambered 
ep a rocky ravine, and soon were walk- 
ing through a shady wood scented by 
jpsmine and other creepers, hundreds of 
leet. above the bottom of the gorge 
along which we had been travelling; and 
ander foot was short grass, which formed 
a pleasant change after the alternate 
rocks and mud which had formed our 
path below. Here and there small rills 
erossed our road, and, plunging over the 
rocks on our right, fell down in water- 
falls and cascades to join the river in the 
bottom of the pass. 

I carried a very serviceable fowling- 
piece, which Senhor Ferreira had given 
we; and seeing that there was every 

obability of my finding some bird or 
Feast which would atford a meal at our 
next camp, I kept my eyes well open, 
and I was fortunate enough soon to come 
‘pon some pigeons, of which, after some 
misses, I managed to shoot a couple, and 
ranning to pick them up, I heard a 
strange rattling noise, and, looking to 
where it proceeded from, I saw an animal 
about ‘the size of a bull-terrier dog 
covered with enormous bristles, which it 
was shaking as if in rage. I did not 
know what the creature could be, and 
fired at once at its head, which I blew all 
to pieces. Calling to my men, they came 
to pick it up, and made me understand 
that it was very good, and on examining 
the quills [ found that it was a porcu- 

ine, and it and the pigeons were care- 
fully carried off. 

We soon came out from our pleasant 
woods upon a rough and broken plain 
almost destitute of trees, with huge 
blocks of granite scattered about, and 
beyond we saw yet another range af 
ountains. 

Midway across this plain, clese to one 
ad the largest of the granite masses, 
which my companions told me was called 
Kutwe ya Ombwa, or Dog’s Head, we 
found a large camp, where we halted for 
the night. i 

Aset my boys to pluck the pigeons, and 


roasted them on a ramrod. I gave my 
hoys the porcupine for themselves, as, 
though they said it was very good, I 
could not relish the idea of eating it. 
They were delighted with the prize, and 
not only made a meal off it themselves, 
but managed to dispose of a portion of 
the carcass to the pombeiros for some of 
the much loved aguardiente. I was. 
fairly astonished by the way in which 


; these men drank this evil-smelling and 


ardent spirit with apparent impunity. 
The whole of the porters seemed almost 
to live upon it. A handful or two of 
porridge, as far as I could see, formed 
their whole solid food for the day ; but 
before starting in the morning and 
after arriving in camp in the evening, 
they drank as if drinking was the sole 
end of their being. id should have 
thought that, living like this, they would 
have been unable to do hard work, but 
they all carried heavy loads, and I was 
assured that some of the Bailunda spent 
more than half their lives on the road 
between Bihé and Benguella, and always 
carried on in a similar manner. 

From Kutwe ya Ombwa our course led 
through the hills in front of us, and 
these were more pleasant than those we 
had already passed, for they were covered 
with vegetation ; and villages surrounded 
by plantations of corn, sweet potatoes, 
and ground nuts were constantly passed, 
and when we arrived at their summit 
we saw stretched in front of us a scene 
of the finest beauty. 

There were still many hills, but there 
were also wide valleys and spreading 
plains, in which were wooded knolls 
crowned by villages of thatched huts, 
whilst tields and plantations were full of 
busy labourers. Never in all my African 
travels did I see_a more prosperous or 

eaceful scene. Far away to the north 

could see a most extraordinary peak 
of rock which stood up alone like a giant 
obelisk, and which I was told was called 
Temba Lut, or the “devil's forefinger.” 
This stood up as if held in warning against 
my proceeding any farther into the dim 
and vast interior, and if I had known all 
that I was to encounter before I again 
heard the music of the surf beating on 
the coast, I think I should have attended 
to the mute warning and retraced my 
steps then and there, but I suppressed 
the foreboding which I felt, and hastened 
on with my comrades to enjoy the 
smiling landscape which lay stretched 
before us. 

Our Bailunda porters were now enter- 
ing into their own land, and at every 
village they passed a halt was called for 
gossip and drinking, and I soon saw that 
the stock of aguardiente the porters had 
with them would be rapidly exhausted, 
and that as soon as they got to their 
homes they would want to start again to 
the coast to lay in a fresh supply. 

Our camp in the evening was under a 
hill with a side like a cliff, on top of 
which was perched a village, which my 
hammock-men told me was notorious for 
the number of wizards or fetishmen 
who dwelt there. Into this village no 
strangers were allowed to enter, but soon 
after we had halted a party of four men 
came down into our camp to extort pay- 
ment from us for protection against the 
evil spirits who were rumoured to infest 
the woods in front, and who, unless these 
people were propitiated, we were told, 
would work many evil deeds against 
us. I was curious to hear what these 


“spirits” were and if ever they had 
been seen, and was told that they had 
often been seen Ly the inhabitants ci 
Humbi, as the village was called, tui 
that very few other people who hui 
seen them had survived, and that they 
were most terrible to look upon. Tle 
were of the form of men, but of sur 
posing stature; and some had hons 
ike buffaloes and teeth like lions, an: 
I was assured that one of them coul: 
put a hundred men to flight, and the 
guns, spears, and arrows were of no avail 
against them. 

Thinks I to myself, these are a very 
corporeal sort, and I will e’en keep» 
look-out for them and try what the ctec 
of a good charge of buckshot may lav 
on one of them if they come playing sy 
of their tomfoolery on me. 

I asked Pedro and Baptista, whom! 
thought, having Paceived some educi- 
tion, might be more trusted than tiv 
porters, to give me a true account of whi: 
their opinion was, but they seemed ere. 
more frightened than my hammock-n:. 
whom I had spoken to before, and sui 
that it would be sure to bring disast: 
on us if I did as I said. I was foi 
here, but could not help thinking ti: 
there was something under the reluct 
ance of the pombeiros to give 1 
the information besides a terror of th 
demons. 

Next day, soon after starting, I si 
what looked like clouds low down, movi: 
across above the trees, and these were s 
thick as almost, and in some cases quit’. 
to hide the sun, and I could see th 
all the caravan were regarding theu 
very seriously, and I tried hard to fitt 
out what they were feari The pow 
beiros, when I questioned them, sa 
that it was bad luck, and that it had». 
come of my talking slightingly of tl 
evil spirits the evening Before, and that 
they would tell me nothing, as | was: 
heretic. 

As we went on these clouds becau 
larger and more numerous, and in plas 
that we passed every scrap of green lui 
vanished: as if the country had le 
burnt or scorched. As we these 
places my carriers pointed to the my* 
terious clouds which were puzzling m, 
and gave me to understand that th: 
appearance had been caused by then. | 
got still and still more puzzled alex! 
this, and it was not till just before sc 
set, and some time after we had forme 
our camp, that the mystery was & 
plained. I was lying down in my t!" 
resting myself Shen I heard cries 
side mingled with a sound as of rushit: 
wind. I jumped up to see my tent Pr 
perly secured, but on getting outs 
found that it was a dead calm, and tb 
the noise was caused by the fluttering” 
the wings of myriads of locusts, and 
a few minutes the ground was cover 
with them to the depth of two or thr 
inches, and one Soak not move @ st! 
without crushing them. These locu 
were what had formed the clouds the 
had been puzzling me all day lcs 
and now I found that if they fell © 
any cultivated ground the wizards 
Humbi would at once say that it 
caused by our presence, and would i 
cite the people to demand compenss!!" 
from us. ; 

In the meantime all hands were bass 
collecting the insects, which some of te 
men ate raw, merely tearing off the !* 
and wings, while others, more dainty. ?” 


el 
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ared them by smoking them over small | 
yettdamp and green wood. My ham- 
mock-bearers pressed me to eat some, but | 
the idea of eating grasshoppers was too | 
much for me, an refused. Far into 
the night I could hear boughs of trees 
breaking down under the weight of 
Jocusts and the noise of people collecting 
m. a 

niten T awoke in the morning the sight 
was a curious one, for not only was the 
ground covered with locusts, but the 
trees also, and every twig and branch 
seemed more than double its natural 
size, the insects having clustered on them 
in layers. Everywhere we could see 
people from the neighbouring villages 
collecting the harvest which had thus 
suddenly been granted them, and small 
trees were cut down and limbs lopped off 
larger ones in order that the locusts on 
them might be more easily collected. As 
soon as the rays of the sun fell on the 
locusts they seemed to commence to re- 
cover from the torpor in which the cold 


THE 


of the night had plunged them, and a 
sound of the whirring of their wings 
as they worked them previous to taking 
flight sounded like the distant sough of 
the surf on a shingly beach. As soon as 
the outer layer moved off the next began 
their suppling gymnastics in order to 
regain the use of their wings, and in five- 
and-twenty minutes from the time the 
locusts had first commenced to stir their 
wings all were in full flight towards the 
westward. 

All now seemed going as merry as a 
marriage bell ; our men were shouldering 
their loads in preparation for the start, 
while the natives seemed delighted at 
having secured, with so little trouble, such 
a large supply of a favourite food. Sud- 
denly, however, there was a complete 
change, and the natives gathered round 
us with threatening gestures and com- 
manded us to stay where we were ; and 
arms, which up to this had been invisible, 
began to appear in their hands in in- 
creasing numbers as parties kept hurry- 


ing up from the villages. All round ys 
we could hear the beating of the big war- 
drums in measured cadence, evi ently 
replying to and carrying signals. 

e returned into camp and stacked 
our loads. I asked the pombeiros what 
| was the reason of the hostility so sud- 
|denly evinced towards us. They said 
they could not tell, but that all they 
knew was that the drums of Humbi had 
signalled that we should be detained, and 
that doubtless the reason was because I 
had spoken disrespectfully of the devils, 
| who had complained to their friends the 
| fetishmen of Humbi. 

Soon after we had returned into our 
camp a chief, preceded by warriors bear- 
ing shields and spears, and people beating 
on drums and blowing horns, arrived in 
a litter on the shoulders of eight men, 
and said that no one was to leave the 
camp until a party of fetishmen from 
Humbi arrived to inquire into crimes of 
which we had been guilty. 

(To be continued.) 


“MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 


OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Pau. BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World,” ‘The Two Chums,” etc., etc. 


r° their surprise, Mrs. Owen made no! 
objections whatever ; their_request 
vas granted as soon as asked. The fact 
vas that Bucknill had already been to 
\frs. Owen to see if he could get Lee 
‘hanged to another room, as he did_ not 
‘are to have him in his for fear of Lee’s 
eporting in his letters home the misdo- | 
ngs which were only too frequent. Mrs. 
Jwen, too, seeing that he was young and 
nexperienced, wished to remove him 
rom # dormitory where she knew he! 
ould be likely to learn little good. _ 
“That’s all right,” said Glubb, in a 
atistied tone, glad to have found a fresh 
uditor. “We have good times in our | 
oom, I can tell you, except that young ! 
tichards always goes to sleep and gets 
ightmares and wakes up yelling just at 
he crisis. But I know a way to keep! 
im awake.” 

“How ?” 

“Never mind; you wait . 
Lee went through his afternoon school 
ith more. satisfaction ; he did not feel | 
> utterly lonely. Besides, though it was | 
nly his second appearance in class, he! 
ad already fallen into the ways of the 
-hool to a certain extent. He had found 
ut that it was wise to efface himself as 
iras possible. If he asked questions or ! 
sade himself conspicuous in any way he 
as sure to bring notice upon himself, ; 
hich he was more comfortable without, ' 
or he discovered that almost all he knew | 
ent for nothing, the principles on which 
1e teaching was conducted were so dif- 
srent from those to which he had been ; 
scustomed. | al 

When tea-time came he sat at his 
llotted table, which was at some dis- ; 


” 


ince from_ that honoured by Glubb’s | 
resence. ‘Tea was nearly over, when he 
1ought he noticed his new friend making ' 
forts to catch his eye. | 
It was 


i 


difficult to be quite sure, for 


CHAPTER VI. 


Glubb’s spectaclés concealed his eyes. 
Whatever was the object of his gestures, 
Lee could not make head or tail of 
them. 

Glubb recognised this fact before long, 
and resorted to more direct measures. 

“Please, Anthony,” he said to the 
monitor at his table, “may I speak to 
Lee?” 

It was a known rule that no one was to 
leave his seat during a meal, nor talk to 
any one at another table. 

“Wait till after tea,” replied Anthony. 

“But ’twill be too late then i 

“Can’t help it,” said Anthony ; “you 
should have thought of it before you 
came in. What is it about?” 

“Something private,” said Glubb. 

“Bosh!” was the monitor’s response, 
with which reply Glubb had to be con- 
tent. He tried the desperate plan of 
writing a note to flip over to Lee in a 
pellet of bread, but Anthony told him to 

writing. 


step 
ust before grace Mr. Partridge called | 


out, “New boys remain behind!” Glubb 
saw that it was too late to interfere, and 
left the room with the others, darting a 
final incomprehensible glance at Lee as 
he passed. 

he new boys wondered why they had 
been detained. Mr. Partridge left the 
room, and no one remained except 
Anthony. 

“Do you know what they’re going to 
do with us, please?” asked the boldest of 
the juveniles. 

“Nothing very awful,” replied An- 
thony ; “don’t be afraid.” 

They did not feel very comfortable, 
however, when they saw a strange maste 


enter the room, followed almost_imme- | 


diately by Miss Calcott, the Doctor's 
sister. 

‘How do you do, little boys?” inquired 
Miss Calcott, whose age certainly gave 


{her the right to address them in that 
| way. “Can you sing?” she continued. 

| The reply was an embarrassed silence ; 
| they looked at each other sheepishly, but 
! sai nothing. 

Meanwhile the stranger, who was Mr. 
; Griffiths, the music-master, had opened a 
small harmonium which stood in a cor- 
ner, and struck a few chords, which echoed 
through the empty room. 

“You, little boy,” said Miss Calcott to 
the smallest of the group, “what is 
your name?” 

“Turner, ma’am.” 

“Well, Turner, you can sing, can’t 
you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 2 

“Well, sing something ; I want to hear 
what sort of a voice you have.” 
| Whether it was the only song he 
| knew, or the only one he remembered, 
; cannot be guessed. At any rate, the poor 
| little chap struck up, “ Way down de 
| Swanee ribber.” . 

“Stop, stop, that will do!” exclaimed 
Miss Calcott, seeing that her attempt to 
| encourage the youngsters was not result- 
ing quite as she intended. “Mr. Grif- 
' fiths, will you try their voices ?” 
| “Certainly,” he replied. “Come here, 
| Turner. Now sing this note.” 

' Turner obeyed in a thin, frightened 
: Voice. 

| “Don’t be afraid, open your mouth and 
‘look at me.” 

Mr. Griffiths must have been accus- 
:tomed to this sort of experience, or he 

could never have watched Turner's 

| prompt obedience without a smilé. He 
opened his mouth to its fullest extent 
‘and fixed his eyes on his instructor, 
waiting for the note to be sounded. ee 

“That’s better, now run up the scale.” 

Turner obeyed as well'as he could, and 
the rest of them were put through their 

e Wag 


paces in a similar manner. 


2 


<S£_ the most suis 


Of music, thous! 


mt it as bi 
-<>Fh horn. 


SE ow many do YOU want, Anthony?” 


<A Miss Calcott. 


<= _ want three trebles and an alto, 


xn ,”? was Anthony’s r, 
Pr Sut Brewster do fy 


Beer half?” 


os ” i voi 
“To, ma'am, his »YOice has cracked 


as the holidays. 


VJ er NM, put d 
. -y well, put down F 
ne feal 2 Shier gil igecarreeneaTd 


<>thers,” 


= © was going to be taugl 


Ou aren't cho: 
ked, breathlessly. 


es, I am,” replied i ay 
new Pate n re pag hat don’t stick this stamp on the ceiling?” 


I wa , 
lorgot that tonight. rove ne ars one: he didn’t see how the stamp could | 


q I tried to y 
at tea-time, but that brute  Anthoe 


€ 0 
unless I told him what waned te ee s 


could do that when 


Sey !Ik 
.E0ol eer 


choosing the choir. 
wouldn’t let me com 


and it was likel: 
, ° y I 
he’s the choir monitor!” 


c a 
Why, what is there so awful about 
a his enthusiasm waning. 
‘heiabtey ey have no end of services in 


and you’ve got to 
hearse too, that’s the. eee Pleeire nee poy aaa ts 


it?” asked L 
“Why, they } 
all and re 
it 5 podion sail 
vice, and you've got to 
the place 18 80 jolly cold.” 


S ‘was not a pleasant picture. 


a little earlier. 
- meant t 
tune or croak ss 
te now.” 
Never mind,” 
: ind,’ 
will break some day.” 


es, and then they'll make you 


tenor, T kc: 


> now ’em,” predicted Glub 
However, there was no hel; for ie 3 Lee 
@ member of the choir, and he 


must make the best of it, 


CHAPTER VII. 


HERE was 
before 


me of 
ers 
ves to the cl. 
erary Club, where pa; 
ai were provided. T 
ect harbour of refu 


=Ssful, for he was 
hhis knowledge of it 
rudimentary. bry? of the 

-<2ci an utter at Llity to, sin 
that was given lem, and wobbled 
Fx<d down the scale 1n their endeavour 
ly 8 an amateur on a 


bo ; 
the Magazines arrived there was a consider- 


do for alto for 


=< was delighted ; he judged rightly 


t 

ah ners not yet grown so ecrinioned te 
= =xily graces that they had lost their 
‘mM 5" he was immensely pleased that | 2% 
youd soon be able to join in them. 
mike ab was waiting for him at the 
ms oe room door in an agony of anxiet: 


sen, are you?” Xi Bae ie do ee 


nts’ days there’s early ser- 
B°, in the dark, and 


r wards on the penny. Then with a dex- 
began to wish he had krown ail = terous jerk he sent them to the ceiling, 


1 you to sing out 
or anything, but it’s Aas 


said Lee, “my voice] “ 


sing | show em that hen you get home.” 


init aa barnes tags would have to be reckoned with : 
dark the sd yebaration; nuts 38 it was 
r. Partridge nt as confined indoors. | whilst th 
é at the Doctori's st those under Mr. Partri 
Ser Was supposed to be iene i nesittance they 


sulted that there | till he'simere Problem’ he had 


layed chess, | notes were p; 


ee 2 ASSe 
lassroom erated eae grew louder. ea Sole ene 
pers and maga- | from hi 
Bee root wos a| Fi 
> referred quiet to noi the only | Hgandue 

i ise ; the onl eee 
wionale to it was that there were q all lt past cigh 
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hundred members and only room for 
twenty boys. So that when the new 


able crush. roe 

Lee ia seated at his desk, insecribing 
his name in his books in accordance 
With the advice he had received, when 
a boy whom he did not know came up to 
him. 

“Got a stamp?” was the abrupt in- 
quiry. 

“What for?” asked Lee. 

“You give it me and you'll see.” 

“T shan't.” 

“Don't be cheeky, or I'll give you what | 
for. Tl show you a fine trick if you'll 
hand over a queen's head—a new one, 
mind.” / 

Lee thought it was not worth while 
having a row over a stamp, SO produced 
one, 
to “Now a penny,” said the young cormo- 

t 
“T haven’t got one.” F 
“Never mind, a two-bob piece will 
0.” 


he | so the boy found a penny himself. 
“Now, young’un, what'll you bet I 


Lee looked up: the ceiling was a high | 


be possibly stuck up there: it was too 
high to be reached with a pointer, stand- 
ing ona desk. 
‘I don’t believe you .can do it,” said 
ee, 
“ All right, bet a tanner ?” 
Lee refused to bet, he thought the 
sacrifice of: his stamp was enough. His 
new acquaintance was disappointed at 
losing a chance of making money out of 
id not resist the 
pleasure of exhibiting his skill. 
Look here,” he said. He wetted the 
back of the stamp and laid it face down- 


taking care that the 
horizontal position. i a oa 
tie hae i sha: tap on the ceiling, 
lescende i 
stamp remained fixed. a Sa = 
re, that’s worth sacrificin 
penny to learn,” said the boy ; “ yall oath 


Lee _acknowled; that it wa: 
trick, but resolved to practise with ee 
le } new ones were too valuable. 
ae he hour and a half devoted to prepa- 
ion of the lessons for next day were 
each one’s inclinations 
ether, perhaps, without 
Particular master who 


te at sea ; h 
master his geometry, ging eon 


m his seat a, artridge desce: 
ive minutes nd boo S were put avon 


sent to bed; the latter were allowed to 
sit up till nine. This was a very lauda- 
ble arrangement, no doubt, but the draw- 
back to it was that there was no one 1n 
the bedrooms to keep order till the moni- 
tors arrived. Mr. Partridge made a 
round of the dormitories when the bell 
rang for saying prayers, and he saw that 
all the gas was Jowe at ten minutes 
to nine ; beyond that there was no con- 
trol and the boys made as much noise as 
they liked, or rather dared. If there 
was too much disturbance Mr. Partridge 
made a descent on the obstreperous rooui 
and inflicted punishment summarily. 

Lee did not receive a warm welcome 
on entering his new room. 

“Hullo! who's this?” cried one boy. 
“Where’ve you sprung from?” asked 
another. 

“ Ask its name,” piped a third; whilst a 
fourth shied a pillow so deftly that Lee 
measured his length on the floor and was 
immediately sat on. 

“Come out of that, you Hatch,” cried 
Glubb, “or Pl make you.” 

“T'll tan you too if you don’t look out.” 
was Hatch’s reply. Glubb, however, 
proved that he was an adept at those 


‘ “little tricks” of which he had boasted, 


for, snatching up a counterpane, he threw 
it over Hatch’s head, drawing it so tightly 
round it that he could scarcely breathe. 
“Let go, you brute, you're chokirg 
me,” cried Hatch, in a muffled voice. 
“Will you leave Lee alone, then ?” 
“Yes,” gasped Hatch, who was getting 
black in the face probably, though it 
could not be seen. 

Glubb let him loose. He took a fer 
long breaths to recover himself prepa. 
ratory to wreaking his vengeance on his 
aggressor. : 

Glubb had retired to a coign of van- 
tage in the distance. Before STatch was 
ready to renew the attack he announced 
to the room that if they didn’t keep Hatch 

uiet he would never tell them a word of 
the story he had promised. 

This was sufficient to bring a_chorus 
of warning ejaculations on Hatchs 
head. 

“Lie down, Tommy !—Let Dickens and 
Thackeray alone !-Tie him up in 4 
blanket !” and so on, till Hatch, seeing 
that the feeling of the room was in favour 
of peace, wisely postponed licking Glubb 
till he was able to have an uninterrupted 
interview with him. 

Glubb had promised Harrison, the 
monitor of the room, that he would ne 
begin his story till he came to bed, » 
that there was nothing to be done but 
wait for his arrival. When he came ke 
wanted to know how it was Lee wa 
there, and Glubb having satisfied 
he began to undress, telling the nov 
that he might “fire away as hard as | 
liked.” Glubb at once announced th 

title of his story, “The Vaults of t 
Viziers, or the Bloodstained Bride of th: 
Bashaw of Bagdad !” 


(To be continued.) 
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RED-FINGERED CYRIL; 


OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE TARTAR BOY. 
A Story oF ANCIENT Russia. 
By Davin Ker, 
Author of ** Drowned Gold,” “ Ilderim the Afyhan,” ete., ele, 
CHAPTER III.—-THE GREAT IDOL OF KIEF. 


0° the day after the Tartar battle the i reeds or dried grass, children, women,' But next morning there was a still 
whole town of Kief (which was then ; and old men swarmed out by hundreds greater bustle in the town, and an even 


the capital of Russia) was astir to see the ' to stare at the dwarfish, long-armed, wild-! larger crowd around the Prince’s palace, 
triumphal entry of Prince Vladimir and | looking Tartar captives, who stared at | which stood on the highest part of the 
his men with their prisoners and their them in return with the half-cowed, half- hill upon which Kief was built. It wasa 
plunder. From the hovels of rough logs | ferocious look of trapped wolves in their ‘ long, low, flank building, which, though 


smeared with mud, and thatched with small, narrow, deep-set eyes. | doubtless very grand in the eyes of the 


simple Russians, would in our time be mistaken for a 
badly-built stable or a dockyard shed. 

For all this excitement there was only too good a 
reason. Upon a kind of rude platform at the farther 
end of the broad open space in front of the palace— 
which served as a market on ordinary occasions—there 
stood a monstrous wooden image seven or eight feet 
high. A hideous thing it was, as ugly as bad carving 
and roughly-daubed paint could make it, and looking 
altogether very much like the figure-head of one of 
those grim pirate ships which in that stormy age 
haunted every coast of Europe. 

This frightful scarecrow—which stood with its clumsy 
right arm outstretched as if hurling a spear or clutching 


***Seel' shouted Glivester, ‘the power of the mighty Peroon!’” 
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at the prey that the huge black tusks 
which gaped in the middle of its blood-red 
face seemed hungry to devour—was the 
image of Peroon the Thunder-god, whom 
the heathen Russians had hitherto wor- 
shipped, and before whose idol they used 
to slaughter the prisoners that they had 
taken in war. Silvester was well ac- 
quainted with this barbarous custom, 
and it was the recollection of it which 
had made him so eager to remind Vladi- 
mir of his vow to become a Christian if 
he overcame the Tartar invaders. 

Scarcely had the first ray of sunrise 
streamed across the great plain below 
when the market-place was thronged 
with an eager crowd, who pressed and 
jostled each other up to the very edge 
of the space where the captive Tartars, 
with their hands tied behind them, were 
ranged in a circle upon their knees 
around the terrible idol. 

But behind the doomed men, watching 
them with eyes of cruel and hungry ex- 
pectation, stood a group of figures even 
wilder and more grisly than their own— 
dark, shaggy, hideous creatures, whose 
gaunt frames, naked to the waist, were 
seamed with fearful scars, and adorned 
with necklaces of dried toads, human 
teeth, etc., such as are now worn by the 
“witch-doctors ” of Zululand. These were 
the priests of the Thunder-god, whose 
duty it was to sacrifice the victims slain 
in his honour. 

And now a mighty blast of war-horns 
and a deafening shout told that the 
Prince himself was coming fovth to begin 
the ceremonies of the day. 

As he issued from the low doorway of 
the palace his guards clashed their spears 
and battle-axes as if wishing to please 
their leader’s ear with the familiar music 
of ringing steel. They were all fine and 
stalwart men, picked from the ver 
flower of Vladimir’s army, but in strength 
and stature and gallant bearing the great 
ruler of Russia was himself the goollliest 
man of them all. : 

The Prince’s towering figure and lion- 
like head seemed utterly to dwarf the 
slight form of the monk beside him, but 
from Silvester’s firm lips and large, deep, 
thoughtful eyes there looked forth a 
spirit which Vladimir himself had long 
since learned to reverence and to obey. 
As they stood side by side, these two 
famous men, so strangel brought to- 
gether, might have served to represent 
the barbarism of the present and the 
civilisation of the future—the warrior 
with his strength of body and the sage 
with his greater strength of mind. 

Simple and impulsive as a boy, in spite 
of all his terrible renown, the great 
Russian leader looked forward to the 
coming discomfiture of the savage priests 
as a first-rate “lark,” and the broad laugh 
of boyish glee that lighted up his bold 
brown face contrasted very strangely 
with the grim visages of the scarred and 
war-worn spearmen around him. 

“Children,” cried he, to the eager 
crowd, above the tallest of whom he 
towered by nearly half a head, “listen to 
me, for I've got something to tell you ! 
You have heard of this new religion 
ealled Christianity, which the men of the 
South have learned? Well, this wise 
man from Tsargrad [Constantinople] has 
told me a great deal about it, and I’ve 
been thinking that any religion which 
makes men wise and strong and kind, 
and always learning something better, 
must be a good religion to have. So I 


made a vow that if I won this last battle 
against the Tartars I would become a 
Christian myself ; and now I’m going to 
do it.” 

Had _ an earthquake split asunder the 
ground beneath their feet it could 
scarcely have startled the crowd more 
than this unexpected announcement. 
There was a moment of stupetied silence, 
broken suddenly by a fierce cry as a 
grim figure came bounding into the circle 
tossing his bony arms wildly in the air. 
It was Yarko, the chief priest of the 
Thunder-god. 

“Son of Sviatoslav,” cried he, in a 
voice like the scream of a vulture, “ be- 
ware what you do! Will you forsake the 
pods of your forefathers for those of the 
ving Greeks, who killed your father and 
\ the bravest of his warriors by treachery, 
and. brought shame and sorrow upon all } 
Russia 1’ 

A growl of rage billowed through the 
vast throng at this pointed allusion to 
the destruction of Prince Sviatoslav and 
his army, not many years before, by the 
Greeks and Bulgarians under John 
Zimisces, the slightest reference to which 
never failed to sting into perfect fury 
the fierce soldiers of Vladimir, many of 
whom bore upon their own bodies the 
scars of that fatal battle, the “ Flodden 
Field” of Russia. 

The crafty priest saw his advantage, 
and instantly followed it up. 

“We have prayed to Peroon for you, 
and he has given you the victory over 
your enemies, and will you now defraud 
him of the sacrifice which is his due? 
Be wise, O Prince ; leave the Greeks and 
their false gods and turn again to Peroon, 
the lord of thunder, whom your fathers 
worshipped. Pour forth the blood of 
\{these ‘Tartar wolves before him, and 

thank him for the victory which he has 
given. For if you do not” (and here 
, Yarko’s tone grew harsh and threatening 
jas the hiss of a deadly snake) “your | 
. sword shall fail in battle, and your war- | 
‘ riors shall fall like leaves, and the light- 
|nings of the Thunder-god shall smite 
: your city and burn up both it and you!” 
; Vladimir's sunburned cheek grew pale, 
for the terrible champion who had never 
| feared the face of man was easily scared 
by the unseen terrors of superstition. 
The impression was equally strong upon 
the listening crowd, amid which angry 
voices began to be heard. 

“The priest speaks well, brothers ; our 
old customs must not be changed.” 

“Is this Greek dog to set himself above 
Russian warriors ?” 

“ What was good enough for our fathers 
is good enough for us !” 

Not a word of this escaped Yarko, who, 
seeing the excitement of the people, and 
the hesitation of the Prince, thought that 
the time was come for a decisive stroke. 

“Behold!” he shouted in a voice of 
thunder, pointing to the vast black 
storm-cloud which was rising fast over 
the whole westérn sky. “The Thunder- 
god is preparing his lightnings to con- 
sume you, because you have forsaken 
him ! 

A low growl of distant thunder seemed 
to echo fis words, at which the general 
excitement rose to a height. Hands 
were clenched, teeth set, weapons bran- 
dished ; and hoarse ominous muttering 
ran through the crowd, which was now 
heaving like a troubled sea. 

“Look!” yelled the furious priest, 
stretching his gaunt hand towards the 


Tartar boy whom Feodor had savei 
during the Vattle two days before ; “hen: 
among us stands the wolf-cub whom our 
Prince spared at the bidding of that 
Greek dog. What wonder that Peron 
is angry? Warriors of Kief! seize th: 
Tartar whelp and the lying Greek, ani 
slay them here before the god !” 

instantly the other priests darted for. 
ward to obey the savage order, ani 
several of the people sprang forth to heip 
them. One moment more and the whoir 
throng would have broken loose like wild 
beasts ; but just then Silvester made 
stride to the front, and, lifting his calr 
fearless face above the howling rabbi 
around him, shouted, 

“ Keep back !” 

So grand and commanding was hi 
look, so deep and _ thrilling his voie. 
that the yelling savages paused for an 
instant from sheer amazement ; and ti: 
one instant was enough for Silvester. 

“Let the Russian warriors listen i 
me,” he cried ; “they are too brave t 
condemn any man unheard. You 
he continued, turning to Yarko, “ 
the Thunder-god is angry with the Prin~ 
for wishing to turn Christian. \ 
whom was he angry when yonder 
was blasted ?” 

The priest looked puzzled, as wel! lr 
might ; for the huge scathed oak to whit! 
Silvester pointed had_ been riven !; 
lightning many years before, when t! 
very name of Christianity was still 
known in Russia. He stood silent 
confused, while the Russians, vari 
and impressible as children, began t 
grin openly at his discomtiture. . 

“You say,” pursued Silvester, “that 
was Peroon who made the Prince vi- 
torious over the Tartars ; but the Prine 
had vowed to turn Christian if he + 
victorious. Didn’t Peroon know that. 
and if he did, why did he let him win! 

Once again Yarko stood speechless. 
gnashing his teeth in baffled rage, while 
an audible laugh ran through the crowé. 

“Say what you, will, lads,” cried 3 
voice, “this Greek is a wise man.” 

“ Ay, that he is; he cured my wound 
when every one thought I’d die.’ 

“And he’s taught us to build strenz 
walls, and to make boats that are! 
better than our own.” : 

Yarko saw that the tide was tarung 
against him, and made a final effort. __ 

“T£ your god is stronger than ours 
cried he, tauntingly, “ how is it that s¢ 
always beat you in war?” ; 

In asking this question the wily p' 
calculated upon stinging the Greek! 
into retortabg with some reference ! 
Sviatoslav's’defeat and death while i 
vading the Grecian Empire—an allusic: 
which, made before such an audien>. 
would probably cost him his life. Bi 
Silvester was not to be entrapped ? 
easily. : os 

“Some of our wars have been unjust 
he answered. “How could He whon 
call ‘the Just and Holy’ favour the 
Sometimes we have fought because * 
were proud of our strength, and 0 
Holy Book says that ‘ God resisteth t! 
proud. But answer me this. Rust" 
once had a great king, strong and Wi 
and brave, who worshiped Peron, #' 
made rich offerings to him. How did i 
end? The king went forth to battle. id 
perished with all his army. If Pers? 

e indeed grateful to his friends 
powerful to protect them, why did he *” 
save Prince Sviatoslav 1” 
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Yarko, thus caught in his own trap, 
ooked extremely foolish, while an ap- 
woving shout from the multitude showed 
hat Silvester’s words had told. 

The daring monk gave them no time to 
ool. Quick as lightning he seized an axe, 
arted through the ring of ‘Tartar cap- 
ives, and with one blow split open the 
reast of the hideous idol. And then, 
istead of the avenging t.:.nder which 
ae terrified bystanders -::pected, the 
xoke was answered b; loud_ squeal 
‘om within, and out thre gh the hole 
une seampering and squ aking half a 
zen, big brown rats ! 

“See!” shouted Silvester, in a voice 
ke the blast of a trumpet, “the power 
' the mighty Peroon! Will Russian 
arriors be afraid of a god who cannot 
*P, the rats from gnawing holes in 
mi?” 
With a roar ef laughter that seemed 

shake the very earth, the people 
eaded by Vladimir himself) tore the 
ol from its place, battered it with clubs 
id axes, and ended by dragging it down 
e hilland throwing it into the Dnieper. 
1e heathen priests slunk away like 
aten dogs, the doomed prisoners were 
bound, and before that day’s sun had 
; the savage idolatry was at an end in 
Issla. 


‘HAPTER IV.—A MIDNIGHT STRUGGLE. 


VEEP up alittle longer, father. We'll 
\ get through yet. The snow’s not 
ving so thickly now, and the wind 
‘ms to be slackening.” 
‘But my limbs are srowing numbed, 
-son ; they are not young, like yours,” 
d the taller of the two figures that 
re fighting their way against the 
rible Russian snowstorm through the 
‘kness_ of midnight. ‘“ Why should 
tperish untimely, for the sake of an 
man who has already lived long 
ugh? Push on and_ save yourself 
ile you can, and may God bless you !” 
What ! and leave you behind ?” cried 
Tartar lad beside him. “That would 
a brave deed, truly! A fine figure I 
uld make coming before the great 
ace and his warriors, and saying to 
m, ‘I’ve left Father Silvester, hou 
sent me to guide, out yonder in the 
w, because I wanted to save my own 
1.” No, no, father, whatever happens, 
1 stick together. I vowed to be trué 
‘ou in life and in death, and I'll keep 
word. And see! here's the moon 
ing out at last, to give us a chance 
zeing what we're about.” 
hree years had passed since Silves- 
; axe struck down the great idol of 
5, and they had brought many changes 
with them. The Tartar boy (bap- 
“Cyril” as having been captured 
St. Cyril’s Day) had grown into a 
ng and active lad of fifteen. Vladimir 
made a league of friendship with the 
*k Emperor, who had given him, 
ng other presents, a complete suit of 
20k armour, of which the Russian 
ee was very proud, although he 
om wore it in battle. The city of 
had been greatly enlarged, and 
fied anew by skilful engineers from 
stantinople; while the Tartars and 
vr hostile tribes were so cowed by re- 
ed defeats that for more than a year 
they had been perfectly quiet. 
; for Silvester himself, te was as 
ve and _ untiring as ever, though his 


thin hair was now plentifully streaked 
with grey. Wherever any one was in 
trouble or sorrow—wherever a district ! 
was ravaged by pestilence or famine, a 
village destroyed by flood or fire,a quarrel 
threatening between two chiefs—there 
was Silvester, always doing the right | 
thing at the right time, counselling, help- | 
ing, encouraging, and, when need re- 
quired it, working stoutly with his own 
hands, 

From one of these missions—under- 
taken in the depth of winter, with no 
companion but his trusty Cyril—he was 
returning, when, overtaken by a territic 
snowstorm, amid which the travellers 
had completely lost their way, the moon | 
broke forth and showed them why the | 
force of the storm had lessened so sud- 
denly. 

Behind them rose a high steep bank, 
along the top of which the drifted snow 
hung over Tice the curling crest of a 
wave. Before them lay a wide, bare, 
almost level space, beyond which they 
could see another bank or ridge like that | 
which they had thus descended. 

Cyril cast one quick glance around 
him, and then laughed aloud. 

“We've got down on to the 7iver, father, 
and it’s very lucky we have. This bank 
will shelter us from the wind, and so 
long as we keep on the ice we can’t lose 
our way again. Sit down and rest a bit, 
and you'll soon be ready to go on.” 

few minutes of vigorous rubbing 
warmed the brave monk’s_half-frozen 
limbs, and after a short rest he declared 
himself quite ready to proceed. But, 
scarcely had they gone a hundred yards 
down the frozen river, when Cyril | 
stopped short suddenly, and laid his ear ! 
close to the snow, holding his breath to ! 
listen. 

Even by the fitful moonlight Silvester | 
could see the grey chillness of horror that 
fell over his dark face as he rose again, 
while from his dry lips came in a hoarse 
whisper one word : 

“ Wolves /” | 

Nothing more was needed to spur the | 
two erandereks into a speed that would 
have seemed impossible to them a moment | 
before. But their hearts sank within ' 
them as they hurried on, for they knew 
only too well how little hope of escape ! 
they had if the wolves were really on! 
their trail. Silvester was utterly un-' 
armed, Cyril had only a short Russian | 
sword, and there was no village, not even | 
a single hut, within many miles of them. 

By this time the storm had begun to | 
abate. The snow was falling less thickly, 
and the roar of the wind had lulled to a 
dreary moan. But it was suddenly 
answered from the cold, white, silent 
waste behind them by another sound 
tenfold more hideous and appalling—not 
the long quavering howl which is the 
Russian wolf's natural cry, but the sharp 


hungry yell which tells that he has 
scented his prey and is fast running it 
down. 


Just then Cyril’s eyes, roving despair- 
ingly over the frozen Dnieper and the 
snow-heaped bank beyond it, caught 
sight of a dark mass midway across the | 
ice, which looked like a hut. A ver’ 
small one, it was true; but with a pack 
of hungry wolves behind them they had ! 
no time to be particular. 

It was a terrible struggle to reach this 
new shelter, for the snow, though not | 

uite so deep on the frozen river as on 
the plain above it, was deep enough to 


bury them almost to the knee at every 
step. Each time they looked at their 
distant refuge it seemed farther and far- 
ther SAY: Would they never come up 
to it 

Silvester’s scanty strength, overtasked 
for days past, now began to give wa: 
altogether; and Cyril bit his lips ti 
they bled as he noted his companion’s 
flagging step and labouring breath, and 
heard the pursuing yell coming closer 
and closer behind him. 

At last they came up to the long- 
wished-for shelter, which proved to be 
the upright forepart of one of those huge 
clumsy boats wherein the Russians were 
wont to carry their families and house- 
hold goods up and down the river. This 
wreck, which was now firmly fixed in 
the ice, had evidently served as a refuge 
for some passing hunter, for the ashes of 
a fire were still visible in its most. shel- 
tered nook, and a rude palisade of sap- 
lings and reeds across its open face had 


| turned it into a very tolerable hut. But 


the stakes of the door had come unbound. 
and fallen away, leaving a gap, which our 
adventurers hastened to block with a 
few mouldering logs that lay within. 

They were not a moment too soon 
Before the hole was half stopped, the 
darkness all around them (for the moon 
had plunged behind a black cloud) suad- 
denly became alive with whisking tails, 
and gaping jaws, and long gaunt bodies, 
and tiery greenish-yellow eyes, and un- 
earthly yells. 

In another instant the wolves were 
swarming up around the opening, and 
struggling to force their way through it, 
while Cyril hacked at them with his 
sword like a woodman felling timber, 
and Silvester made thrust after thrust 
with a sharp-pointed stake into the whirt 
of lolling tongues, and grinning teeth, 
and glaring eyes. 

But such a struggle was too exhausting 
to last; and all would soon have been 
over with the hard-pressed defenders, 
had not a fortunate accident suddenl; 
turned the scale in their favour. 
heavy plank just above the top of the 
palisade came crashing down upon the 
three or four wolves that were squeezing 
themselves through the breach, catching 
them in a trap, and thus making their 
struggling bodies a complete rriet 
against their comrades outside. 

Silvester promptly availed himself of 
this unlooked-for respite. Feeling about 
the inner side of the hovel, he found and 
broke off a perfectly dry piece of pine- 
wood ; and while Cyril dispatched the 
entrapped wolves with his sword, the 
monk succeeded in kindling the dry 
wood with his flint and steel, and stood 
armed with a blazing torch. 

The wolves—whose furious efforts had 
at length shaken down the plank, and 
dislodged the bodies of their comrades 
from the opening—now pressed into it 
as fiercely as ever. But they instantly 
recoiled again, howling and terrified, as 
the torch whirled among them like a 
flaming sword, singeing their shaggy coats 
and scorching their eyes. y 

Several of the beasts turned tail out-. 


| right, the rest drew back, and it seemed 


for a moment as if their instinctive dread 
of fire would overpower their ferocity 
and scare them into flight. . 
“Hurrah !” cried Cyril ; “neither man 
nor beast can stand against Father Sil- 
vester !” 
But he was exulting too soon. Their 
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first panic once over, the ravenous hun- 
ger of the wolves overcame even their 
natural cowardice. They returned to 
the charge more savagely than before ; 
and alas! the friendly torch, burning 
faster and faster as it was brandished to 
and fro, meked away in shower after 
shower of red ashes, and at length ex- 
pired altogether. 

“We are lost, father,” muttered Cyril, 
clenching his teeth in desperation as he 
saw the guardian fire die out. 

“Fear nothing, my son,” replied Sil- 
vester, without a tremor in his calm clear 


if He will.” 

Scarcely were the fearless words | 
spoken, when a low, sullen, rumbling | 
noise swept across the frozen river from | 
bank to bank ; and as it passed they felt | 
the ice heave and tremble beneath their i 

eet. 

The savage beasts felt it too, and their | 
fierce howls changed to a terrified whine , 
as they scattered and fled in all direc- 
| tions, their tails drooping and their hair | 
| bristling with terror. The next moment | 
the ice split asunder with a deafening ! 


[gies i ' 
| Voice ; “ God is able to save us even now, | 


crash, and a torrent of foaming watr 
came rushing through it! 

The ice on the Lower Dnieper Ini 
already broken up, and they had unc, 
sciously come close to the edge of 
open water, within range of the 
spreading thaw. In another instant t! 
two castaways, clinging for their liv 
the frail planks of their ark of refcg: 
went whirling down the furious ri- 
upon an ice-t 'ock which crashed at eve: 
turn against 5.e other masses that wr 
rushing dowr ‘ard along with it. 

( 0 be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


T announcing this competition (see page 47) we 
wrote, it will be remembered, as follows :—“ We 
offer, as before, Two PRIZES, of Two Guineas and 
One Guinea respectively, for the best musical setting, 
with organ or pianoforte accompaniment, of any of 
the verses appearing in our last volume (Vel. VIII.), 
or in the Summer and Christmas Parts of 1886. There 
will be two classes—Junior, all ages up to 18 ; Senior, 
from 18 to 24.” 

We have now much pleasure in publishing the 
result of the adjudication. The numerals afized to 
the names indicate’ the order of merit in which the 
competitors stand irrespective of age. The Junior 
class, it will be seen, carries off the higher prize; and 
as the second place is alse occupied by a junier, we 
have awarded an extra prize in the Juaior Division. 
Our Award is as follows :— 3 


JUNIOR DIVISION (all ages up to 1S). 
First Prize—Two Guineas. 


1, CHARLES MACPHERSON (aged 163), St. Paul's Choir ° 


School, Dean's Court, E.c. 


Extra Prize— One Guinea. 


2, J. McCaLLum (aged 173), 18, Emorville Avenue, 
South Circular Road, Dublin. 


SENIOR DIVISION (ages 18 to 24). 
Prize—One Guinea. 


3. A. J. PRRMAN (aged 23), Pine House, Wincanton, 
Somerset. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
4. A. L. SALMON (aged 21), 112, York Road, Mont- 
pellier, Bristol 


5. 8. H. THOMSON (a) 19}), 28, Blantyre Street, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, 8. Ww. 


6. R. R. TERRY (aged 22), Newton Hall, Stocksfeld- | 


on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


7. F. W. Artwoop (aged 174), Burlington Villa, Un- 
derhill Road, Lordship Lane, 8.5. 


8& D. McCALL, jun. (aged 17), 6, Braco Street, 
. Glasgo 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


Music Competition. 


9. G. H. H. TOWNSEND (aged 16), 4574, New Cross | 
Road. i 


10. 
1. 


F, NICHOLSON (aged 15), 26, Vernon Road, Bow. | 
F. G. Lams (aged 17), 11, Bower Street, Maid. ' 
stone. { 
A. WADSWORTH (aged 19), Hartington Street, Cotton | 
Tree, near Colne, Lancashire. : 
. H. STANBROOK (aged 19), Cambria Villa, Adelaide 
Road, Windsor, Berks. f 
|. F. Lorn (aged 15), 46, Chatham Street, Liverpoel. | 
. E, F. Hunt (aged 17), 55, Great James Street, Mary- | 
lebone, N.W. : 
. F. W. MORETON (aged 18), 6, Portland Road, | 
Stoke, Devonport. 
. F. H. BALL (aged 15), Sandiacre, near Nottingham. | 
. J. MARTIN (aged 18), 5, Tennent Street, Leith. 
. H. GREEN (aged 15), 1, Cambridge Villas, Wiverton 
Road, Sydenham, s.E. 
). E. G. West (aged 17), 15, Norfolk Street, Leaming- 
ton Spa. 2 
J. H. MOMILLAN (aged 15}), Tower Street, Cum- 
nock, N.B. 
P. R. ROWE (aged 18), 22, Cheltenham Place, Mut- 
ley, Plymouth. 
H. F. Stmpson (aged 17}), The Vineyard, Abingdon, 
Berks, 
|}. W. A. SPENCE (aged 18), 13, Hyde Park Terrace, 
Harrogate, Yorks. 
25. J. D. Tuckky (aged 23), 4, Clifton Terrace, Summer 
Hill, Cork. 
ADA C. Dixon (aged 22), Kensington House, 77, 
Hoghton Street, Southport. 
C. E. GRAVELIF (aged 14), 25, Buckingham Road, 
Brighton, Sussex. 
. EB. James (aged 20), 15, Thomas Street, Stamford 
Street, London, 8.5. 
. A. STILING (aged 17), The Cloisters, Wantage, 
Berks. 


12. 


. A. D. RREVES (aged 16), 108, St. Stephen's Green, 
Dublin, 


31. H. E. Fry (aged 20}), Westbrook, Enfield, x. 


. A. HUSSELL (aged 17), 27, High Street, Mirae 

. J. A. AGER (aged 21), 23, Baker Street, Small Hai. 
Birmingham. 

C. H. A. Bonn (aged 17), “The Chesnuts,” Wa: 
Road, Toronto, Canada. 

» A. SiH AREUR, (aged 16), Clifton Vicarage, ¥¢ 


. F. 8. WORTLEY (aged 17), 420, Mile End Boad, 
. W. A. MONTGOMERY (aged 14), 16, South 
Scarboro’. 
. W. PICKELS 
radford, 5 
. H. J. HICKLENTON (aged 18), 14, Penshurst Bat. 
South Hackney, London, B. 
F. J. TREANOR (aged 16}), Roscrea, co. Tipp? 
Ireland. 
W. H. BELL (aged 13), 20, Market Place, St. Al! 
. J. F. LOVE (aged 19), 82, Welbourne Road, Hix 
Cross, Tottenham. 
. F. 8. YouNG (aged 15}), The Green, Harlow, et 
. A. W. FitzSimmons (aged 15), 10, Hilton Revi.’ 
. E. H. MELLING (aged 17), School House, Sing: 
Chichester, 


‘aged 20}), 23, John Street, Denbii=:. 
orks. 


‘As in previous years, a very large number tock ;=1 
in this competition, all parts of Great Britain at‘ 


| land being represented, as well as that Grester Pris! 
 peyond sea. 


There was no difficulty this tix 
determining who should have the first pus tet i 
next five competitora came very close indeed tee! 


‘and no little care and consideration were neet!2! 2 


apportioning them their order of merit. The 2s 
place is won by a capital arrangement of the ¥:"! 
“A Merry Christmas,” taken from our last Cirits* 
Number.” The second, by an effective eettiog of 5 
words ‘*My Valentine.” “The third, by » settins *! 
part-seng for 8. A. T. B., of Paul Blake's vere | 
“Spring.” For the rest, nearly all the ape 
ing in the eighth volume, as well as in the 4 
Summer and Winter Parts of the year, hare beet >! 
under tribute. We are much gratified at the gue 
musical talent exhibited by our readers. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


R. FRANK S)0TH writes from Wickwar, Gloucester- 
"The frequent queries received by the 

Editor of the #. 0. P. on the use of dumb-bells and clubs 
have induced me to write the following remarks. I 
am alway leased when I read the replies to these 
queries, the burden of which would seem to be ‘mode- 
ration in all things.’ The writer of these lines has 
used both dumb-bells and clubs almost daily since the 
el 1967, and, for a time, not wisely but too much. 
janks, however, to a strong constitution, no perma- 
nent harm has been dot ‘hen, at the age of seven- 
teen, I commenced regular gymnastic work, the 
weight of the bells I frst bought was ten pounds each, 
which was about twice the weight they ought to have 
been ; the consequence was that the undue strain upon 
the yet imperfectly developed frame obliged me to 
leave off all work for a while. When I in I 
had bells of five pounds each. Those who don’t know 
how to use bells properly may smile when they read of 
auch toys, but the experienced athlete who knows 
‘how it is done’ will tell you that plenty of work can 
be got out of a of five-pound bells even by a 
strong man, By dint of steady practice heavier bells 
took place of the first pair, until good work could 


DUMB-BELLS AND CLUBS. 


guilty to having put up the big weights ane ginbe now 


not as I did! 
bells apply equally to the use of clubs. In the March 
number of the B. 0. P. I see that the Editor puts ina 

word for the Indian club. I heartily agree with 
the opinion he expresses, and in every instance where 
there is 3 enough clubs are to be preferred to 
bells. A single glance at the beautiful illustrations of | 


the B. 0. P. fet 8 
to the truth f & 
that clabear © 


‘Deoanse ther! 
private exe? 


bells in the back tolus, never 
it! I consider that the use of the 
frame more evenly, so to speak, than auy other 
nastic exercise, beaides being at: excellent 


tbs darvelors 


fa 


‘eal 
ape! 


have done much more in the shape ot 
strength. Our friend Dr. Gordon Stables wil #1"! 
that not unfrequently an abnormal de fy 
muscle is coincident with valvular discs 1, 
heart. In this, ‘those who go softly go stl 
those who go safely go far. 


y 
t 
| 
' 
| 
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STUDIES FROM NATURE.—The Gorilla. 
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N the month of February, 1884, the whaler * 
Chieftain, 150 tons register, classed Al, 
Jeft Dundee for the Arctic Seas, equipped ‘ 
for the usual six months’ voyage. She met 
her first ice off Cape Farewell, made her 
cruising ground about a month out from 
Dundee, and got her first whale to the tune 
of— 


“We lashed her fins together, and we towed her along- 
side: 
She seemed a handsome creature all swimming in 
her pride, 
She is a fish of ten fect bone, some fifteen tons or 
more : 
But that'll all be certifled when boiling day is o'er.” 


About six o’clock on the evening of the 26th 
of May, a whale having been sighted from 
the crow’s-nest, the four boats of the Chief- 
tain, which were swinging at the falls, were 
manned, all hands put off, and in a few 
minutes were pulling steadily to the quarry. 
By eight o'clock the whale was fastened and 
killed, and the boats prepared to return, 
when suddenly a dense white exhalation 
hegan to rise from the sea, and the Chieftain 
was hidden as effectually as if a heavy eur- 
tain had been let down from the skies. Here 
was a nice state of affairs. Four open boats, 
carrying five men apiere, without a morsel 
of food or a drop of water among them, a 
rising sea, and the home which seemed close 
at hand a few minutes ago gone as if by 
magic. The twenty men roared and shouted, 
they fired off their harpoon guns, but with- 
out avail. The eye trained by many a vigil 
at the crow’s-nest could not see a foot in 
front of it, and the crews were as much alone 
as if there had been an ocean between them. 
So the five men in each boat shouted and 
roared till they were hoarse, and the har- 
pooners fired off the guns at the bows until 
the ammunition failed. So long as it lasted, 
the firing and shouting gave a pleasant sense 
of companionship to each of the boats. But 
at last this Wes denicd, and the stifling 
silence was only broken by the beating of the 
seas agaanst the boats’ sides. - 

One of these boats contained five Dundee 
men, who .Seneulted as to their prospects. 
They were Alick Bain, Willie Christié, Jim 
Cairns, Wu MeGregor, and Tossie McIn- 
Sot gain to be thick for 
‘the J one, called Toshie. 

r leaden hours had dragged 
along, without meat, drink, or rest. They , 
had worked round a circle, but the ship was 
gone, and their comrades might have been 
food for the sharks. What was to be done?’ 
There was “nae doot” that the weather was | 
yoing to be thick. (As a matter of fact the 
fog never lifted for seventeen days.) Toshie ' 
was asked his opinion, being a tried man, 
and he put matters thus: ‘‘ We are about 
two hundred miles from Iceland. Shall we | 
try tomake the land?” But two hundred | 
miles is a stiff pull in a dense fog, a heavy } 
sea on, and only sea boots for meat and drink, 
s0 Toshie proposed the alternative. The sky ! 
to the west seemed to clear for a minute, and | 
casting his eyes aloft he read the signs, and 
“*thocht they were nac mair than forty miles 
fra the ice.” Ice meant twothings. A chance | 


of picking up a seal or a bit of carcass; a | 
chance of finding a pool of fresh water or a | 
frexh-water icicle. That was chance number : 
one. Whalers often steam gently along the | 
fringe of it. Chance number two might mean 
being picked up. 

Once more this Inckless crew took to the 
oars, and after severe exertions made an ice 
island a quarter of a mile broad by a third | 
of a mile long. This was on the 28th of May, | 
or forty-eight hours after the loss of the 


‘pened to he in the boat. 
; (hep 3 and Toshie gave the course as near as | 


‘dipper, and drank the more. 


' poison) at the same 
Tosh 


up wi’ him.” | 
| dead as a seal club, and_his body was com- ; 
; sprang up, to make matters worse. 


| felt himself failing fast ; his legs had swollen 
‘to double their right size with frostbite, but 


TOSHIE’S WOODEN LEGS. 
A TRUE Srory OF THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


lite or sup. They made fast the boat and ' 
explored the island. There were no seals , 
and no carcasses, but they found a lump of | 
fresh water frozen, which was invaluable. In‘ 
the early morning of the 29th they woke up | 
and saw a barque within a couple of miles of ° 
their refuge. They shrieked and shouted, 
but the barque kept her course. Let us sup- \ 
pose she did not see the signal. The five’ 
men wept and submitted to fate. i 
Then another council was called on the iee, 
the line manager, named Toshie, agaiz tak- 
ing the lead. His advice was to make for 
Iceland, and his advice was accepted by the , 
starving assembly. The poor fellows bent | 
a sail on a boat-hook; the sail being impro- | 
vised_out of some scraps of canvas that hap- 
They had a com-: 


he could guess it. Thus they bade the ice 
“good-bye,” and set sail on that fog-swept | 
sea for the more hospitable shores of Iceland i 
—if they could find them. Let us follow 
them on their journey. Remember that the | 
men wore sodden with wet, half frozen with i 
cold, yet parched with thirst, and also faint ; 
with hunger. Presently Toshie, who was ; 


; steering, caught sight of Wully McGregor ; 


swallowing handfuls of salt water. i 
“‘Dinna do that, mon,” he said; ‘the, 
drink wull kill ye.” 
«* A’ canna help it, Toshie, lad. 


A’ mon | 
Soop it.” 

hen Wully caught sight of the compass, | 
He thought it was a bouilli tin, used it for a, 
How could , 
Toshie interfere? He was steering in a cross 
sea. Then Wully threw the compass over- ; 
board, and Iceland became problematical. | 
The three others were roused by the noise, 
but they only grinned. The next day Wully 
went mad, and bit the leg of one of his com- ‘ 
rades. The effort was too much for him. 
Fo stretched himself out and fell down dead | 
at the bottom of the boat. Poor Wully was ' 


‘gently pushed overboard, and his troubles ‘ 
‘were over; but his ee set the rest ! 


Tefrained from the | 
game. The next day ' 

ie, from the stern, noticed Jim Cairns 
lying with his head on his arms. ‘‘ Get up, | 


(excepting Toshie, who 


' mon,” he cried, but the man never moved. | 


Then he stepped over the two sleepers and ' 
touched him. He was .cold and dead. Him 
too he pushed gently overboard. Two gone 
now. 

“« Toshie, where are ye takin’ us to?” mur- 
mured Christie. ; 

“Ym takin’ ye hame, laddie,” replied i 
Toshie. 

“Oh! do gi’ us a drink o’ water.” 

« There’s nae but a wee buttie of ice i’ the 
boat, an’ yell get it,” putting it in his hands. ' 

The man sat up for a minute, sucked it , 
furionsly, then sank down on his back. : 

“Feel his pulse, mon,” whispered Toslfie , 
to the other. ‘‘ Feel his ’airt, and sec what’s | 
But Willie Christie was as | 


mitted to the deep. ,Then a heavy gale, 
Toshie ° 


‘he had just strength enough left to throw 


150 fathoms of line overboard to lighten the 
boat, and he also took in the sail. But_ the 
hoat was making bad weather of it, and he | 
turned to and constructed an anchor out of | 


an oar and fifty fathoms of line, which looked , 
something like this : | 


ship: forty-eight hours of hard work without The anchor kept the nose of the boat to the , 


‘ has a wife and two children. 


seas, This effort exhausted him, and he fell 
down and dozed. The gale lasted three or 
four days. One morning he woke up and 
noticed Alick Bain. 

“ Alick, Alick, mon, what's the matter wi’ 
ye?” he moaned. But Alick never answered. 

e, too, was dead. 

Toshie’s Iegs were bigger and hurt more 
than ever, but he crawled on his hands and 
knees to Alick’s body, and nearly sank the 
boat in burying him. Tho fittest had sur- 
vived out of the boat's crew. But how long 
could it last? How did the man live? He 
tore his bonnet up and ate it; he found an 
old signal flag covered with icicles and ate 
that. He filled the harpoon gun with salt 
water, put nails, sticks, and all manner of 
rubbish into the barrel, plugging up the touch- 
hole. and shaking the gun as smartly as he 
could, hoping to take some of the salt out of 
the water. When he tried it it was black 
with the powder, and seemed salter than 
the sea. Then the mollies would hover over 
the drifting boat, sometimes perching on the 
bows. He devoured them—with his eyes 
--feathers and all. It was a Barmecide 
feast, for they flew off at the slightest move- 
ment. ‘The poor man had been ready for 
death a long time. He prayed for it, and 
sung hymns softo voce to the mournful music 
of the wind and the waves. At last he fell 
asleep and dreamed a dream. A voice 
sounded in his ear, ‘‘ One, two, three, four,” 
and he woke up. About four hours, 
as near as he could guess, after that, he 
sighted a small vessel bearing down on him, 
and in an hour more was lying in the fore- 
castle of a Danish fisherman atter sharks for 
cod-liver oil. 

They gave him some coffee and water, cut 
off his boots and breeks, and the next day 
but one put him into a small port on the 
Iceland coast. Toshie was so lly frost- 
bitten that the doctor could not help him, so 
he was once more sent to sea _and taken to 
Aquereray, along the coast. There the hos- 
pital doctor thrust a long steel dageer into 
the sole of his foot, upwards, and asked him 
if he felt any pain.. ‘Nae pain at a’, sir,” 
answered Toshie. ‘Then, my man, you 
must have your legs amputated,” said the 
surgeon. Three surgeons—one from a Danish 
man-o’-war’s-man—performed the operation. 
Even then Toshie showed his physical 
strength. The chloroform had no effect 


‘on him, and he saw his two legs carried 


away. 

In a couple of months he was back in 
Dundee, hearty enough, but shortened con- 
siderably. His case was briefly mentioned 


! in the papers, and Lord Derby sent him £5 


to buy the pair of wooden legs which he now 
uses. A warm-hearted parson gave him a 
tnieyele, which he works with his hands. He 
A month ago 
(says the Pall Mall Gazette of March 1th, 
from which we condense this strange story) 
he made up his mind to take a journey to 
London on his tricyele. He did the trip in 
twenty days, called at our contemporary’s 
office, and the above is compiled from his 
statement.” Poor Tosbie went to the whaling 
at fourteen; he is now thirty‘two. He was to 
be seen working his machine along the streets, 
but he was a little scared to see the cabs and 
"buses ‘‘fleein’ about sae.’ 
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SQUIRRELS, 


KNOW that squirrels so 
love their freedom, so 
love to roam and play 
and romp in the woods 
in the sweet summer 
sunshine, that it is not | 
without a feeling akin 
to doubt whether I am | 
doing right or wrong 
that I sit down to write 
about them at all. 
But—and upon this 
but I hang my con- 
science, and save, I 
trust, my reputation 
for humanity—squirrels 
will be kept in cages | 
. whether I like it or not, 
nia and if any written | 
words of inine tend to ameliorate their con- 
dition while in a state of servitude. to the 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


Well, to begin with, let me get in a little 
of their family history. Natural history may 
seem dry to some boys—not to many, I hope, 
and to me it is life. You can skip it if you 
do not like it, and if you think Li ‘n names 
hard to pronounce, just jump over ilem. 

The Scivrida, then, or great squirrel 
family, are really rodents, and the most 
nimble, beautiful, and sprightly of all that 
great order. The toes are long, and finished 
off with sharp claws, four on anterior, five on 
the hind feet ; the tail bushy or tufled. Some 
have cheek-pouches, and some, like the flying 
foxes of Johanna, ete., have a membrane be- 
tween the fore and hind limbs. 

The common squirrels of our woodlands 
are too well known to need description, but 
their beauty and gambols among the branches 
of oaks or elms are delightful to behold. 

I may state here that the only way to wit- 
ness such a sight, or to feast your eyes on 


AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


morning or evening and lie down on the 
grass. You must remain perfectly still and 
watch, and if after a while what you see does 
not amuse and astonish you, then you can 
have no soul in unison with Nature. 

Many years ago a certain noble lord intro- 
duced squirrels into his woods in the neigh- 
bourhood of Inverness. But, alas! they 
multiplied so fast, and were so destructive 
to the game eggs and trees in spring, that 
they became a plague, and I believe he after- 
wards paid sixpence for every squirrel-tail 
brought to him. So there are two sides to 
every question. 

Well, the common red_ squirrel (Sciurus 
vulgaris) is the representative of the family. 
In their wild state squirrels proper are of 
arboreal and diurnal habits, and feed on 


| acorns, nuts, beech mast, and on buds and 


| branches or bark. But in early spring they 


also indulge in insects, and have a partiality 


The Flying Squirrel. 


pleasure of their little owners, I will do good | birds and all creatures in a wild state, is to 


and not harm by this article. 


go to their haunts on a beautiful summer's 


for birds’ eggs, and even young birds. Tn 
autumn they lay up some stores for winter 
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and spring use, for although during severe 


ing, I do not think they actually hibernate. 
Indeed, they may at times be seen when the 
snow is on the ground. 
placed in a hollow tree, or hidden in the 


Our home squirrels breed twice or thrice 
weather they pass much of their time sleep- | during the season, and have three or four 


| Young ones at a time. I am told that in 
| England they often build in hollow trees. I 


The store of nuts is do not know this as a fact from personal 


experience. But in the Highlands of Scot- 


The Common Red Squirrel. 


ground, or in both places. Rats sometimes 
find these, but boys should be careful not to 
touch them. Indeed, it would be kinder far 
to buy a pint of nuts and add to the store 
which mother nature has taught the little 
creature to lay up. 

These animals are found on all continents 


except Australia, and are characterised every- ; 


where for the largeness and brightness of their 
eyes, for their great agility, beautiful shape, 
bushy tails, and hand-like fore feet. Many 
have tufted ears. They are easily tamed. 


THE TAMIAR, OR GROUND SQUIRREL. 


This species is not easy to tame; they are, 
like the former, diurnal in their habits, but 
burrow in the ground instead of building in 
trees. They are provided with cheek- aches, 
in which they collect the food which they 
store for winter use. 


THE FLYING SQUIRREL, OR PTEROMYS. 


It is the membrane stretched between the 
fore and hind legs that enables them to “fly,” 
but it is really not flight, for they spring from 
a height, and. the farther they go the more 
they descend, so that the membrane is more 
nearly allied to a parachute than a wing. 

The squirrels most commonly imported 
into England are the following : 

1. The Plantain Squirrel from Java. 

2. The Palm Squirrel from India. 

3. The Three-striped Squirrel from Ceylon. 
4, The Grey Squirrel from N. America. 

5. The Vulpine Squirrel from N, America. 
6. The Dorsal Squirrel from Central America. 


7. The Chipping or Chip-musk Squirrel from , 


N. America, 
8. The Flying Squirrel from N. America. 
The best kind of those imported to keep 
would probably be the Grey and the Palm 
Squirrels, and i 
Squirrel for sake of its curious markings. 


* . * * * 


‘kittens just taken from her, 
‘suckle and rear them. 


the Three-striped Ceylon : 


‘land, they prefer the highest branches of 
| middling-sized Scotch firs, or even spruce- 
trees. The nest from the ground might be 
' mistaken for that of a tree-sparrow, being a 
roundish bundle of twigs and weeds, ete. 
| But it is warmly lined, and to make their 
| young all the more comfortable, the parents 
will even denude themselves of a portion of 
| their own fur. 

Now I de not profess to know the reason 
of it, but the little creatures, one pair I mean, 
build several nests in the same tree. Whether 
this is because nest-building is to them the 
| greatest of Pleasures, or because they imagine 
| they may fill them all, or be able to change 
| the young to 4 different nest if asnaughty 
| boy finds one, a wiser man than I must deter- 
mine. But there they are. 

As already hinted, they are no favourites 
, With sporting lairds in the north; for even 
| if they do not destroy birds’ eggs, the: 
| undoubtedly destroy the young firs by peal- 
| ing off the bark to 
‘ time. 
The breeding time is from April to Sep- 
| tember, and a merry time it is. 

I have et at the nests to secure the 
| young, and I have had my fingers severely 

itten for my meddlesomeness. 

The younger the squirrels are when caught 
the more easily will they be tamed and 
trained. But they should not be babies 
: altogether. 

You must at first tempt them with morsels 
of sweet biscuits and broken kernels of nice 
nuts, ete. When you have got them to eat 
they soon grow tame enough, and by no 
means shy. 

I believe if baby squirrels were got from 
the nest and put'to a cat that had had 
pussy would 
L In fact, I mention 
cases of this sort in one of my books on cats 
—in “Friends in Fur” I think. It would 
certainly be a pretty sight to see a demure 


get at the sap in spring- 


! grimalkin playing foster-mother to a litter 
j of lively squirrels. But cats are very accom- 


modating when giving milk, and will ever 
suckle hedgehogs. I knew of a cat thet 
being deprived of her kittens—and it isa 
cruct thing to drown all—caught and brou, 
in a good-sized chicken; but the chick 
much to pussy’s disgust—could not see its 
way to perform the operation of sucking, s 
the matter was dropped, and the chicker 
was permitted to wander away out of don 
again, to seek for sustenance more congeni:, 
to its nature. 

In their natural state squirrels are abox: 
the liveliest, funniest little imps I know 
In performing antics and deft wild cami. 
I believe they beat the monkey hollow, it 
only for this reason: monkeys are, wher 
caged, always to some degree sad. ant 
peevish ; besides, their playfulness has 3 
! good deal of mischief in it. But squint: 
‘in trees throw their whole life and soul 
| their games of hide-and-seek and wii 
warfare, It is with them a midsummer mai- 
ness. 

Now some people may tell you that ths 
will not gambol in cages. J happen to kno 
j the reverse. But I do not advise les tha 
two to be kept together. One alone vil 
mope ; you cannot expect it to be funny iii! 
never sees one of its own species to exchange 
ideas of life with. 3 

Another sine gud non of a happy existene 
with squirrels is a big cage. The bigger te 
better. It should, if possible, be as laze 
an aviary, and have a tree in it. Of cur 
it is to be built on the general plan «i 
cage I roughly figure below. 


Squirrels’ Ordinary Cage. 


Squirrels’ Cages.—I am often asked if! 
| approve of wheels in cages. If you attach + 
; wheeled eonipartment to a cage like what: 

here give a sketch of, well and good. T 
| squirrel can go and have a run round iit 
chooses ; but to turn the compartment Ai’ 
a wheeler barrel, in which the poor crest” 
cannot have a bit of solid comfort, is sti. 
| cruel, and idiotic. ; 

Whenever, therefore, it can be maray- 
let perches and swings be put up for them 
a very large roomy cage, and do away WU 
the ridiculous wheel. 

If you will now glance one moment at te 
figure I will explain it briefly. You se" 
consists of two apartments, A being 
sitting and playing-room, B the bed 
There is a drawer C beneath each for cleat. 
ness, The bedroom is of wood all pat 
with a door at E. The parlour may be A 
above and at the back, and wire at front st 
sides. It also has a door, and should hac 
perches placed on the back. There ¥ ! 
wooden partition between the two compat: 
ments, with a hole in it and a sliding dot! 
shut it up when ired. 3 , 

Bedding.—This 1s only placed in ae 
apartment, and may consist of dry soft Y 
and a handful or two of cotton, wool 
winter; I do not think the wool is nee 
in summer-time. The bedding should be 
changed three times a week, for fleas bees 
very troublesome at times, and the baat 
spoiled ; other insects, too, will swam 1 
cage and bed be not kept clean. = 
Cleanliness.—If you wish to have }*" 
squirrels happy and healthy this is o 
first importance. See to them every mem. 
When the squirrel is in the parlour end ¢ a 
cage, shut up the round door and clés?‘ 
the bedroom, then turn it in here whil 


tidy the sitting-room and place fresh /<: 
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and water, and sand on the floor. Then let 
the squirrel come in again. 

Taming, ete.—You must just try to get 
the little creature to trust you thoroughly, 
then it will love you, and that means you can 
do almost anything with it. Do not after it 
is tame let it be in the cage all day. Let it 
come out. You will find it very amusing 
and very audacious, especially if you give it 
tit-bits from the dianer-table, potatoes for 
instance, or any little thing the pet may 
fancy. 

In taming, the slide-qoor comes in handy. 
Of course Teing naturally timid it would 
at first want to skulk and hide in the bed- 
room. Shut it out and open the door only 
in the evening. 

Buying Squirrels.—You can get one for 
2s. 6d. or a pair about 5s. in the markets, or 
you may purchase through the columns of | 
| 


“Exchange and Mart.” Only see them be- 
fore you buy them. They onght to be plump 
and full in eye, with good glittering coat, 
and with teeth that are not yellow—a sign 
of They ought to be tame also. But 
anyhow they will be timid for a few days. 
Therefore what you have to do when they 
come home is to keep them very quiet and 
tempt the appetite with dainties. 
Food.—There is a little pan for bread and , 
milk, which you are to keep scrupulously 
clean, and give them an allowance sufficient 
for the day fresh and fresh every morning, 
The bread and milk may be considered 
the staple of diet, but it must be remembered | 
that they want change, so boiled rice should 
be given now and then instead of the bread. 
he other foods which they must constantly 
have are morsels of dry toast, biscuit, maize, 
oats, wheat or barley, and the smaller kinds | 


of nuts, acorns, beech mast, fruits, and now 
and then a mersel of cooked meat. 

In all this we but study the feeding they 
are used to in nature. 

Water.—This must be given every morn- 
ing in a sweet clean dish. 

Ailments.—If treated well in the matter 
of food, if they have plenty of exercise, clean 
water and an occasional brushing, with clean 
bed and cage, they will seldom ail. But 
they die suddenly sometimes, probably from 
over-excitement of brain or heart. 


OUT WITH A BEATING-STICK. 


By THEODORE WoOoD, F.E.3., 


Author of “Our Insect Allies,” “Our Bird Allies,” ete.. ete. 


l HAT shall we do to-day? The entomo- 
1¥ logical ardour burns fiercely within us, 
nd insect-hunting of some kind we must 
‘ave. But it is too dull and cloudy for 
Butterflies to be about, and we want some- 
hing more than a mere stroll round the 
‘alings or a look at the tree-trunks. Let us 
et out for a turn with the beating-stick. 

No sooner said than done. wh comes 
he net from its peg and the killing-bottle 
tom its shelf. A couple of zinc collecting. 
oxes are stocked with pins, and their cor 
ning slightly damped in order to prevent 
heir future inmates ran ‘‘ stiffening” before 
ney can be set. Then a capacious pocket is 
Ned with pill-boxes, and a biscuit or two 
lipped into another ; and, thus equipped, we 
tart for a neighbouring wood. 

And a delightful wood it is. Not of much 
se for butterflies, or for sugaring, for it is 
terely a dense mass of bushes and young 
‘ees, traversed here and there by grassy 
aths and glades. But for our present pur- 
ose it is almost perfection, the undergrowth 
eing varied and the foliage thick and close, 
‘hile if a moth should break away we have 

clear run of hundreds of yards before us. 

0, as the air is warm and fresh, and the time 
f year the best that could be chosen, we 
xach our hunting-grounds very sanguine of 
Access, 

Before setting to work, however, we must 
at the all-important beating-stick ; and this, 
y the way, is not really a beating-stick at 
U. Long ago we found that by thrashin, 
1e bushes in the orthodox fashion we tire 
ar muscles, blistered our hands, drew upon 
arselves the wrath of those entrusted with 
ve care of the wood, and thus injured our 
wn cause. So now, instead of beating, we 
aake, and find our captures increased in 
umber, and our exertions at the same time 
iminished. 

The stick, therefore, for which we are look- 
1g out must be not merely a straight rod, but 
ne forked at the extremity, something likea 
itapult frame with a very long handle. By 
Jeans of this a bush may be shaken as vio- 
tntly as we please by a mere jerk or two of 
he wrist. Then it must not be too short, for 
he path is a wide one; nor too long, for it 
‘ould be unmanageable. And it must be of 
ufficient strength to withstand a little hard 


‘usage. So we cut a stout hazel stem, with a 


fork beyond criticism, and trim it up until it 
is about four feet in total length, and then, 
net in right hand and stick in left, we set to 
work. 

Moths are not long in making their appear- 
ance. From the very first bush that we shake a 
couple fly forth, rather slowly and heavily, as 
becomes beings which have just been rudely | 
aroused from slumber. One we catch, to find | 
that it is only a common White Wave | 
(Cabera pusaria), which is generally a good 
deal of a nuisance at this season of the year ; 
the other makes its way into the foliage, a! 
little farther on, whence no doubt we shall ; 
presently dislodge it. 

Next, flying low, comes a specimen of the 

retty little Spotted Yellow (Venilia macu- | 
one of our special favourites, and 
quite unmistakable as it flits slowly along. 


Kuta)? 

e net it, however, not because we want it, 
but on the off chance that it may be a 
variety. For is there not a form with only 
four black spots upon each of the upper wings ? | 
And does not every collector trust and hope 
that he may some day capture it? 

No such Taek for us this time, however, so 
we release our little prisoner, and set to work 

in with the stick. And now the moths, 
like the confiding but foolish oysters immor- 
talised in song, begm to come “thick and 
fast, and more, and more, and more.” There 
seems no end to them as they stream out from 
the bushes, every application of the stick 
turning out some half a dozen at least, and 
often as many again. White moths, n 
moths, yellow moths, brown moths, large 
and small, swift and slow, all are fluttering 
round us. We are almost bewildered in the 
midst of so much plenty. We scarcely know | 
which to. capture. If we net a small white | 
thing that seems out of the common way, a 
brown or grey fellow is sure to fly hurriedly 
past just at that moment and dive deeply into | 
the foliage ; and then we have a sort of un- 
easy feeling that we have caught a common | 
moth and allowed a rarity to escape. A 
minute or two afterwards, perhaps, matters 
are exactly reversed, and then we feel quite 
sure that the white moth is the one which we 
ought to have followed up and that we have 
let another opportunity slip. But at last we 
make up our minds that regrets are vain and , 
speculation useless, and set ourselves to cap- 
ture as many specimens as we can, without 
bestowing a second thought upon those which | 
elude the net. 

Even then, however, we have enough to do. 
One soon learns te recognise such common 
things as the before-mentioned White Wave, 
or the Silver Ground Carpet (Jfelanippe mon- 


' gata) without any markings 


| big as all the others ‘put together. 


| re} 
se. 


tanata), which fly out in twos and threes 
from almost every bush, but there are others, 
almost equally common, which have to be 
netted and carefully examined upon the 
chance of meeting with good varieties. Thus, 
in this very wood a fortunate friend once 
captured a Brimstone Moth (Rumia crate- 
at all; and so 
we are obliged to capture every brimstone 
moth that we see in the hope of being equally 
successful. Then there is the pretty little 


| Clouded Border (Lomaspilis marginata), of 


which, upon an average, one specimen turns 
up in avery ten yards of ground, and which 
is 


' «as variable as the shade 
By the light quiv’ring aspen made.” 
Every now and then one of these is really 
worth having, and several very nice speci- 
mens adorn our collecting-boxes before the 
close of the day, But for each one thus 
retained, some thirty or forty have to be ex- 
amined. Thus our task, even where the 
common things are concerned, is by no means 
a light one, while there are multitudes of 
specimens which cannot be recognised upon 
t wing, and which of course have to be 
separately netted and inspected. 

Rome of the exquisite Emeralds we get, 
those most delicate and elegant of moths. 
Several specimens of the Little Emerald 
(Jodis tactearia), of the palest possible n, 
fading to actual white after a very few hours 
of sunlight. Several of the Dark Emerald 
(Hemithea thymiaria), looking for all the 
world like a bit of oak-leaf. me or two of 
the Pale Emerald (Metrocampa margaritata), 
with wings like mother-of-pearl flushed wit 

reen; and, best of all, a solitary Large 

merald (Geometra papilionaria), about as 
A noble 
fellow he is, and as we pin him in perfect 
condition into our collecting-box, we con- 
gratulate ourselves upon our good fortune. 

Then there are several of that pretty little 
creature the Maiden’s Blush (Ephyra punc- 
taria), whose appearance is well described by 
its somewhat romantic title, but which so 
soon gets sadly chipped and worn. Out of 
some ten or twelve examples which we cap- 
ture, there are but three worthy of a place in 
the cabinet, the remainder being released to 

join their fellows and congratulate them- 

ves upon their fortunate escape. But one 
of the three is a real beauty, just ont of the 
pupa, and suffused with the most glowing 
pink; and such specimens as this one does 
not often meet with. : ; 

We take a Lilac Beauty (Pericallia syring- 
aria), too, & curious and not very common 
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moth, with which we have only met once or 
twice before. Why it should be out now, 


however, is rathe a mystery, for it ought by } 


rights to be still a caterpillar, or at most a 
pupa, and there is no possible justification 


or its appearance for at least three weeks : 
Perhaps it is a kind of lepi-‘ 
lopterous ‘early bird,” striving to set an | 


yet to come. 
ad 


ce) 


example to its more slothful kindred. 


perhaps it pupated in a warm corner, received 


more than its share of the sunshine, and so 
was forced into premature development. 
There is a Pebble Hooktip (Platypteryx 
falcula), also, or rather two, one of which we 
are obliged to reject on account of its battered 
and generally disreputable condition. There 


seem to be other hooktips in the wood, too, for | 
brother entomologist, ' 


we presently meet a i 
armed with a huge green net, and carrying 
a collecting-box about as big as a packing- 
case. Then ensues the following short dia- 
logue :— 

We. «What have you got?” 

He, “’Amula!” 

We. ‘ What's ’amula?” 

He. *’Uoktip.” 

And then it dawns upon us that our laconic 
and cockney friend is short of the letter H, 
and that he is referring to the Oak Hooktip 
(Platypteryx hamula), which is not as yet 
included in our list of captures. 

Wending our way onwards, we come to a 
elamp of alders, and from these we shake out 
quite a number of that queer little moth the 

ingy Shell (Eupisteria heperata), an insect 
which one does not meet with everywhere, 
and which is a welcome addition to our boxes. 
Well does it deserve its popular title, for its 
sober tints of dull yellow and brown not only 
lack all delicacy and brightness, but run so 
confusedly into each other that it is difficult 


A NEW GUESSING GAME, 


HERE was an ingenious article some time 
.L ago on “unconscious counting” in the 
<‘ Gartenlaube,” in which the writer, Herr W. 
Preyer, points out that the ability possessed 
by any one of ordinary intelligence to dis- 
tinguish three, four, or even five objects at a 
glance, and without being conscious of count- 
ing them, may by practice be perfected to 
such a degree that it becomes quite as easy to 
count teh objects as it is to count three, and 
that it is possible to give the exact number 
up to thirty objects at a single glance. Asan 
-example of the latter attainment, the writer 
points to the well-known arithmetician Dase, 
who died in 1861, and who declared that he 
ould count thirty objects of the same kind 
as quickly and easily as other people could 
count three or four. The truth of the asser- 
tion was often proved when Dase, with light- 
ning rapidity, gave the correct number of a 
herd of sheep, of the books in a library, or 
the window-panes in a large house. The test 
of how far any one can count at a glance is 
easily made by putting several small objects, 
such as coins, pins, or matches, under a sheet 
of paper, then lifting the paper for a second 
gad looking at the objects, and, after cover- 
ing them again, give an estimate as to the 
number. At first it will be found difficult to 
fix the number if there are more than from 
three to five objects, but the eye becomes 
very soon accustomed to distinguish between 
larger numbers, so that after a short time 
eight or nine objects will be counted by the 
eye with the same facility. Care should, 
however, be taken that the counting is not 
done consciously, for that would take far too 
much time; the number of objects should 
only be valued. The mixtakes which are at 
first frequently made in this guessing game 
will become rarer and rarer, and almost any- 
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| to tell where one ends and the next begins. 
The moth, indeed, gives one the impression 
of having been rather carelessly washed just 
after it emerged from the pupa. 

Not so a specimen or two of the Spotted 


turn out of some sallows a little farther on, for 
this is one of the whitest and purest of moths, 
its wings, with their few black spots, looking 
like the driven snow with a smut or two 
lying upon it. Bat the real gem of the day's 
collecting, as far as beauty is concerned, we 
meet with presently, in an example of the 
Beautiful Carpet (Melanthi« albicillata), one 
of the ver: 
As_a well-known collector observed, it is 
“almost without a rival for purity and 
‘ exquisite delicacy of design,” and is one of 
‘ those creatures which cause us to wonder 
‘whether their marvellous beauty is appre- 
ciated by other eyes than our own, and 
| whether they can be at all aware of it them- 
selves. 

Then, making for a small clump of Scotch 


| up half a dozen Latticed Heaths (Strenic 
elathratu), and a Grass Wave (Aspilates 
sirigillaria), and net a couple of beautiful 
' Yellow Underwings (Anarta myrtilli), as 


| they are buzzing busily to and fro. Exquisite 

little creatures are these, with the rich gold 
: of their lower wings, and all the varied hues 
| of the upper, which harmonise so wonderfully 
| well with those of the heather that when the 
moth is at rest even the sharpest eye can 
| scarcely detect it. Swift they are, too, and 
: timid, rising as the collector approaches and 
: dashing hastily on for eight or ten yards, 
; only to rise again a few seconds later for 
; another short flight, We have quite a long 
| spin after our second specimen, which three 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


body can become an expert in rapid count 
ing up to ten objects; after that it becomes 
more difficult. The sensation, says Herr 
Preyer, of a person practised in unconscious 
counting, when looking attentively at larger 
numbers of objects, is that ‘thelr number 
shoots rapidly through the head. To acquire 


be made on white square pieces of cardboard. 


for instance, lowing : 


i 
= it 
| 


Afterwards their number may be increased 
and their position altered. It will also be 
good practice to open a book, cover part of 
the page, rapidly look at the lines left un- 
covered, and to guess at their number. It is 
astonishing how soon the eye gets accus- 
tomed to the numbers. The more advanced 


Pinion Wave (Corycia taminata) which we | 


loveliest of all the British moths. | 


firs across a heather-covered knoll, we turn , 


this method of counting black spots should | 


first symmetrically and in small numbers, ax, ; 
the fol 


| several times contrives to elude the stroke of 
jthe net; but at last we run him down just 
on the borders of the pines. 

Then we turn to the trees, to shake out 
! Bordered Whites (Fidonia pintaria) from the 
branches literally by dozens. Battered they 
are and not of much use, for they have pro- 
bably been knocking about in the world forat 
least three weeks past, and show many signs 
of the .ill-usage which they have received; 
but we nevertheless manage to secure four ar 
| five in very fair condition, including a couple 
| of females, which are always harder to get 
than their more brightly-coloured spouses. 

Not much else do we find here, however, 
with the exception of a Shaded Broad Bar or 
two (Thela obcliscata), which fly off from the 
trunks as we pass by, so we make our way 
to a cluster of dwarf maples, in the hope of 
getting a few specimens of that remarkably 
pretty insect, the Small Yellow Wave 
(Asthena luteata). Nor are we disappointed, 
\ for the exquisite little creature is there in 
some numbers, and in perfect condition ; and 
so we spend our last ten minutes in netting 
@ nice series, and one or two over for ex- 
| change. Then the beating-stick is hidden 
away, to serve upon another occasion, and the 
net shouldered, and we set off upon our return 
journey, very well satistied with the results 
of the afternoon’s walk. 


“unconscious counter” should practise on 


: spots not regularly arranged : 
Pe. ‘ 
e % eove 
| s ee 
e°? e ee 
ioe ° 


| which is much more difficult at first, Herr 
: Preyer concludes his interesting article with 
| the remark that unconscious counting, like 
‘all other oft-repeated processes, such as lift: 
ing the hat as a token of salutation, becomes 
‘ at last an entirely mechanical process. 


A LIoN CHLOROFORMED TO DEATH. 


The noble African lion Kennedy, aged 
\ twenty years, and valued at £1,000, who has 
delighted the children all over the country as 
he rode perched on one of the large chariots 
in the street pageants of Barnum’s circtis 
was killed in Bridgeport, Connecticut, on 
| Jannary 22, in the presence of fifty spectators. 
| The beast had been suffering for the last year 
with spinal meningitis, and the case was pru- 
nounced incurable, Kennedy’s keeper *¢- 
curely bound the lion’s feet to opposite sides 
of the cage. The wire baxket was lined with 
rubber cloth, and into this was placed about 
three-quarters of a pound of chloroform. The 
cloth was then tied over Kennedy’s neck and 
“inhalation began. For about two minutes 

the lion struggled frantically to release his 
jhead, and then he gradually succumbed to 
, the anesthetic. In six minutes he was pro- 
| nounced dead. The skin and skeleton of the 
| beast were to be mounted. 


P 
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HE AR? OF BeInG EXAMINED. 


Mr. A. C. Dixon, Senior Wrangler, contri- 
bntes the following hints to the “Jurist ” on 
the art of being examined :— 
knows that the passing of 
examinations is nowadays of the greatest im- 

portance in certain walks of life—that, in 
fact, some walks are shut to those who fail to 
pass. Many people grumble at this system ; 
others, who thrive under it, do not; but all 
will agree that, while things are as they are, 
it is worth while to cultivate the art of doing 
well in examinations. The first thing need- 
ful in order to pass any examination is a 
knowledge of the subject-matter ; but as the 
art of getting through without that know- 
ledge, though it gives scope for many fine 
qualities, and may perhaps be called a fine 
art, has yet a smack of dishonesty about it, 
and as the object of the examination is to test 
this knowledge, we will take a moderate 
amount of it for granted, and ask how it is to 
be turned to the best account. The first 
principle, then, is that one should be in the 
best of “form” at the time of examination. 
are should be taken that all colds, bilious 
attacks, and other interruptions fall after the 
examination. Hunger is not a help to work, 
as the school boards are finding out, and the 
examinee should be careful to have a good 
breakfast and a good lunch, if, as generally 


happens, there are three hours or so in the ! 


morning and the same in the afternoon. 
“sThe second principlé to be remembered is 
that examiners are human, and: that it is 
better to please them than to displease them. 
They much prefer writing that can be read to 
writing that cannot, and like a neat page 
better than one which is beautified with blots 
and crossings-out., It is often better, on find- 
ing out a mistake, to take a new sheet and 
begin again than to retel up the old. It is 
also wise to remember anything they may 
have said as to the folding of papers, leaving 
margins, and the like. Ifa candidate finds 
that a question is wrong the best thing he 
can do is to say so and give his reasons, at 
the same time doing lis best to keep the 
examiner’s dignity unruffled. Nothing is 
gained by scoring off an examiner. If the 
“examiners are known it will be well to read 
any books they may have written on the sub- 
jects of examination, and also any papers 
they may have set before, in order to find out 


the grooves in which their minds run. It also | 


follows from the humanity of the examiners 
that candidates will not get marks for what 
they knew, but had no time to write down ; 
for the examiners will have no means of find- 
ing out what they knew except by what they 
have written down. Itis therefore important 
that they should write down all they know. 


To this end they would do well to begin with | 


what they are sure about, and leave more 
doubtful “matters till after. Other things 
being equal, the faster one can write the more 
one can get done'in a given time. In fact it 
is said that one of the most famous of modern 
English mathematicians was beaten in the 
Tripos by a‘rival who had practised fast 
writing for some weeks beforehand. It is 
well to use the same kind of pen in an ex- 
amination that one generally uses outside, 
and not to use quills simply because they 
happen to be on the table.” 

Bnally, Mr. Dixon reminds candidates, 
where there is a vivé voce us well as a writing 
examination, that examiners are fond of 
pesing candidates on the points which their 


papers show to be weak, and that therefore it | 


would be folly in the candidate not to look up 
the weak points that he showed in his papers, 
even at the loss of some peace of mind. 


ScaTTER, boys, your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go; 

Leave them—trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow ; 

So, until its happy end, 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 1'73. 
By F. Mouter and H. ¥F. L, MEYER, 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


Mczio GAMBIT, 


Played at Brighton, between F. Edmonds 
(White) and F. W. Comber (Black), 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 

2 P-KB4 PxP 

3. Kt-K B3 P—K Kt 4 
4. B-B4 P—Kt 5 

5. Castles Px Kt (a) 
6. QxP Q—B3 

7. P—Q B3 (0) Kt—Q B3 
8. P—Q 4 (c) Ktx P 

9. Pxke QP (ch.) 
10. K—R sq. QxB 
ll. Bx? P—Q3 
12. Kt—B3 P—QB3 
13. Kt—Q 5 (d) PxKt 
14. PxP Kt—B 3 (e) 
15. QR—K sq. (ch). B—K 2 


16. Rx B (ch.) 
17. B-ht5 

18. Q x Kt (ch.) 
19. (--K 7 mate. 


KxR 
K R—Kt sq. (f) 
K—Q2 


NOTES. 
(a) These five moves constitute the Muzio, 


also called Polerio Gambit, which is a lost 
game for White. 


_ (6) This move prevents the Q from check- 
ing at Q 5 and winning the B. If 7, P—Q3, 


(c) If the P jiaaligone one step only, there 
would have followed Kt - K 4. 


(d) A daring move, which gives a strong 
attack to White. 


(c) Better would have been B—K 2. 
(7) B—K 3 onght to have followed. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


.R.C. G.—‘*Gambit” is derived from the 
French gambit, from old French gembier, 
anboier, to march, walk ; gaubeer, to trip, 
ft means the sacrificing of a Pawn gratui- 
tously at an early stage of the game in order 
to gain a particular advantage thereby. —The 


moves of the Vienna opening are 1, P—K 4, 


i 
| 


P—K4. 2, Kt—Q B3.—Your game against 
P. H. C. is played only fairly well. 
To our statement about the oldest writer 


: on chess, the well-known problem composer, 
. Henry J. C. Andrews, must now Le added the 


sad news of his death on the 26th of last 
February. 
ee 


HOMERIC PUZZLE.—(Sre p. 527.) 


SoLuTion. 


Log ostrich a potato 

Aoy ootpix a motato 

Acyos tptxa xotato: 
three parts. 


the word flew in 


HOME-MADE HUMMING-TOP. 


ie humming-top is a familiar toy that 
does not cost inuch to buy. At the 
same time there is always a satisfaction 
in making a thing for oneself—particularly 
when it costs nothing. 

As it happens that a good loud humming- 
top can be made for nothing, we feel sure 
that some of our readers will’ not be above 
trying their hands at it. 

‘The materials are an empty baking-powder 
canister, or any wooden box, and two pieces 
of firewood. The plan of operations is to 
cut a slit in the side of the box answering to 


the hole in the toy, making it half an inch ; 
square or round, as the case may be, and ‘ 
making a hole in the lid and bottom of the box 


for the spindle to come through. To make a 
good job of it the bottom hole should be square 
and the top hole round, and the spindle should 
be cut to fit, pushing it in, of course, from the 
bottom. When the holes and spindle are 
cut, puta little glue round the lid to make 
the box tight, and insert the spindle with a 
little gue at each hole. For the usual fork 
or handle with which the top is spun, a iW 
slip of wood with a hole at the end will 
found to answer, 


ain 


be 


Very simple preparations all these, and 
yet everything is ready except the string. 
When the top is dry, wind round the string, 


passing it through the hole in the handle as 


shown, and spin. 
That is all we need say about the home. 


made humming-top. 
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Correspondence, . 


H. H.—You can do nothing for so tiny a bird except 
rubbing on a little pure olive oil ; but feed naturally, 
and it may come round. 


T. Surra.—You can either sow the watercress-seed in 
a box, or better plant the roots. Keep always 
moist. 


INQUIRER.—1. Yes, a Scotch deerhound makes an ex- 
cellent companionable dog. 2.A puppy about £5. 
3. Yes, they are much used in deerstalking, but it 
would be difficult to get one from Scotland's hills ] 
unless you knew a keeper. Get the prize list of ao 
dog-show— Warwick, for instance—and write to best 
breeders. 

‘WoL¥.—There are white Leghorn fowls and brown, 
and ‘the combs of both should be upright and brignt ' 
re 

GoLp¥IsH.—Feed on gentles scoured in bran, small | 
garden worms, sometimes a few brewer's grains, and | 
soaked millet seed. Fresh water once a week, but | 
1 is better to purify the water by growing plants in | 


A. J. T.—There are no free passages granted to Canada. 
Assisted passages are granted to agricultural la- 
, bourers and female domestic servants, at a cost to | 
the enrigrant of about three pounds. ‘Children are | 
cl price. The cmalgrent has to find er 
hire a kit; if he hires it it will cost him three shil- 
lings and aixpence, For forms and all information 
apply ‘to the Canadian High Commissioner, 9, Vie- 
toria Street, London, s.w. If you go from Liverpool 
apply to Br. John byke, 15, Water Street ; if from 
Bristol to Mr. J. W. Down, Bath Bridge. The voy- 
age takes ten days, Emigrants on arrival are lodged 
at the emigration depét, and receive information as 
to vacancies from the Government emigration agent. 
Go by all means, For one chance in England there 
are ten in the colonies ; but success depends on the 
man, 


Currer.—Put the mast two-fifths of the water-line | 
from the bow. Let it be the same height as the | 
boat is long, make the bowsprit three times the | 
beam, the gaff half the length of the keel, the boom 
half again as long as the , and the topmast the ; 
same length as the hoist of the mainsail. The gaff | 
should be at such an angle as to point to the stem- | 


B. 8.-—If you will get our first Christmas number you | 
will find a full Cescription, with plans, of how a | 
model ice-yacht was built, together with particulars | 
of her performances. 


GERALD.—For the hundredth time we tell you and 
other boys—and please to imagine us talking 
through a speaking-trampet—that we go to press j 
six weeks before date of issue, and that therefore 
abswers can hardly be expected before the seventh ! 
week. What good, then, can accrue from asking ; 
advice about a dying dog or canary, or the weather 
far Sunday, or Anything else that needs immediate 
reply 


J. BASSENDEN.—We cannot answer your query in | 
print. Asksome old fancier, and use your eyes and 
common sense. 


A. CHOTZNER (Harrow).—For model engines try Bate- 
man, of Cheapside; or Stevens, of Aldgate Model 
Dockyard, For crests, the best plan is to make 
friends with some fasiionable stationer; most of the 
crests on sale are merely made to sell, and are not in 
actual use. . 


J. A.M.—As a first book try Neison’s “Astronomy,” 
published by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. 


C. P.—Sir John Lubbock's final list of the best hundred 
books was :—The Bible, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Confucius, Le Bouddha et sa Religion (St. Hilaire), 
Aristotle’s Ethics, The Koran, ‘ake’s Apustolic 
Fathers, St. Augustine's Confessions, Imitatio 
Christi, Pascal’s Pensées, Spinoza’s Theologico Poll- | 
ticus, Comte's Catechism, Butler’s Analogy, Jeremy 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, Pilgrim's Progress, 
Christian Year, Aristotle’s Politics, Plato's Dia- 
logues, Demosthenes’ De Corona, Lucretius, Plutarch, 
Horace, Cicero, Homer, Hesiod, Virgil, Niebelun- 

nlied, Morte d'Arthur, Talboys Wheeler's Mahab- 

arata and Ramayana, Firdusi’s Shahnameh, She 
King (Chinese Odes), The Prometheus, Atreus or 
Pers of Aschylus, The (Edipus of Sophocles, The 
Medea of Euripides, The Knights of Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Thucydides, Tact- 
tus (Germania), Livy, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
Hume's England, Grote’s Greece, Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, Green's Short History of England 
Bacon's Novam Organum, Mill's Logie and Political 
Economy, Darwin's Origin of Species, Smith's Wealth 


Boy CAPTAIN.—There are now no boy writen 
the Navy open to public competition, ne 


Navy —Get a quarterly Navy List, and read the latest 
regulations. Commissions in the Navy are not to be 
bought. You have to obtain a nomination. 


A PRUSSIAN. —1. Get a “Bijou Gazetteer,” price 
eighteenpence, of avy bookseller. 2 1: the August 
part for 1881 we had a coloured plate of all the 
medal ribbons of the British Empire; and iu the 


fourth volume we had two coloured plates of the 
ribbons of the orders of knight |, home and 
foreign. 

J. W.—You should get a diagram of a ship's standing 
er running ing. We gave two in the second 
volume. 


RALPH (otherwise ALLY.)—Use what is called a vowel 
index—that ia, an index the space for every letter of 
which is divided into five parts, onc for each of the 
vowels. Take B for example, and let the space de- 
voted to it be forty pages. To BA you devote eight 

, to BE ten pages, to BI eight pages, to Bo sir 
pages, to BU four Pages, to By four pages. When 
you enter a subject fn the index you take its frst 
Yowel as your guide. For Instance, Beauty would 
come under BE, Brightness under BI, Brasswork 
under BA, Blythe under Br. If the index requires 

r subdivision, you split the vowels into A tok, 
andL to z. Thus Ba to K, BA to Z, etc.,s0 on Some 
indexes go so far as two letters, and even three 
letters in the main running, and then go off again 
into voweling. 


NAPEINSON.—The instrument is a ba apparently 


of Nations, Berkeley's Human Knowledge, es | a pattern now only obtainable second-hand, 
sur la Methode, Locke's Understanding, Lewes's His- | are no books published on the subject of acrobatisn, 
but there is one on dancing ol ‘ble at nearly all 


tory of Philosophy, Cook's Voyages, Darwin's Voy- 
age, Eumboldt’s Travels, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dante, Spenser, den, Chaucer, Gray, Burns, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Heine, Pope, Southey, Vicar of 
Wakefield, Gulliver's Travels, Robinson Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Boswell's Johnson, 
Burke, Bacon's Essays, Addison's, Hume’s, Mon- 
tale 8, Bacanlay s. ‘Emerson's, Molitre, Sheridan, 
Voltaire’s Zadig, Carlyle’s Past and Present, Goethe's | 
Faust and Melster, Natural History of Selborne, 
Smiles’ Self-Help, Miss Austen's Emma or Pride and 
Prejudice, Thackeray's Vanity Fair and Pendennis, 
Dickens's Pickwick and David Copperfield, George 
Eliot's Adam Bede, Kingsley’s Westward Ho! | 
Tyttou's Last Days of Pompeii, and all the Waverley 
novel x 


A. L. B.—Yes; but the parts of Vol. y. may be had. 
‘The price for back numbers and parts is precisely | 
the same as when published.: 


AN OLD Boy.—Your only course is to employ a re- 
spectable solicitor. Avoid all next-of-kin offices. H 


CoIn GATHERER.—The copper coin with the harp and 
crown is an Irish halfpenny.. The other is probably 
an anna of the East India Company’s time. 


Fusxy Bor.—For almond hardbake see No, $04, For ' 
solitaire see our second volume, in which we gave 
ix articles on the game. é 


Dotoris.—The shields are Australian. You can see 


some like them by visiting the new Anthropological 
Gallery in the British Siuseam, ee 


music shops. 


AN OLD READER.—The book alluded to in “The A¢- 
ventures of an Aide-de-Camp” is an eld and sant 
one long out of print. There is a copy in the British 
Museum. . It simply the official re fra 
Captain Prenties, under whose name it is indexed 


QuERY.—Get a copy of the “British Journal of Photo 
graphy,” and choose from the advertisements 


PLOUGH MONDAY.—It was s0 called from belng the 
first Monday after the Christmas holidays, se 
which the men returned to work.. Before doing ® 
they used to draw a plough from door to dot 
through the parish, and ask for alms towards afial 


Vox.—1. When your voice has cracked you ought = 
to sing till it has settled again. 2% About tre 
guineas. 


SECRETARY To C. H.—1. You should hare painted 
the glass with a medium or varnish, 8 itis jx 
must try to varnish with artist's copal. 2 Dampt 
paper and pin it down. When it dries the crs6 
will dry out of it. 

BILt’ RAYNER.—1. Write to the magazine dint 
2. Use Indian clubs, but do not have then 
heavy. 3 

A. F. HaLL.—You can get silkworm 
maker's in Covent Garden Market. 
tise in ‘Exchange and Mart.” 


from Sb} 
jers advet- 
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a 


“Bezan to advance slowly towards them.” 


{ SAUNDERS: 
HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. ETT CAMERON, 
, OB, D. 


Author of “ Across Afric 
CHAPTER IV. 


+ lige pombeiros and all the Bailunda swore that 
they could not have transgressed in any way, 
but that anything that had happened must have 
been oce: by my presence, and begged of this 
chief to take me as his prisoner and let them go on 

eir way in peace. I, soon as I heard this, 
retreated to my tent, seized upon my trusty fowl- 
ing-piece, and, putting my back against a tree, said 
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I would shoot the first man that laid a 
hand on me. This determined attitude 
on my part had a good effect, for the 
pombeiros ceased to talk about giving 
me up, and made a show of consulting 
me as to what goods we could best spare 
in order to bribe the wizards to let us 
<ontinue on our way without hurt or hin- 
drance. A selection was made, which 
they said would be ample, and though I 
was not satistied that they intended to 
act fairly by me, still I thought that 
they would be afraid of getting into 
trouble with Senhor Ferreira if they 
gave me up to the people from Humbi ; 
so in the afternoon I lay down in my 
tent for a snooze. 

I had hardly got off to sleep when I 
was awoke again by a hand being placed 
onmy mouth. Isprang up and was about 
to shout out, expecting some treachery, 
especially as the tent door, which had 
been open when I lay down, was now 
closed, when I recognised one of my 
fhammock-bearers, who kept his finger on 
hhis lips in token that I was to remain 
perfectly still and silent. I asked him 
what was the matter, and he said that 
he had been listening outside the pom- 
beiros’ hut and had heard them agreeing 
that when the people from Humbi ar- 
rived, as it was sure to be a charge of 
magic or fetish on which we were de- 
tained, that they would send to them a 
private message that [ should be given 
‘up, but that when the formal demand 
-was made it should be refused, and that 
then the people from Humbi and the 
neighbouring villages should make a 
sham attack on us, in which I should be 
Jeft to my fate. He told me that the 
other men who had been carrying my 
hammock would, with him, stick to me, 
‘because I had treated them kindly, and 
that the others were now trying to find 
out what the details of the plot would be. 
He told me to keep quiet and do nothin 
until he or one of his mates returned, 
and then crawled out of the tent again. 

I lay quiet for some time, but, hearing a 
great drumming and shouting, was about 
to leave my tent, when this man came back 

ain and said that the fetishmen from 

umbi were arriving, and that the pom- 
beiros wished me tobe with them to receive 
them in due form. I went out and found 
the pombeiros seated under a large tree, 
while squatted all round were all the 


Bailunda porters and many natives from | 


the neighbouring villages. Soon we saw 
the procession from Humbi approaching. 
It was atumultuous and noisy crowd, com- 
posed of mén and women dancing, howl- 
ing, and beating drums, whilst borne 
aloft in the midst were three wizards 
with huge head-dresses of feathers and 
strings of skulls of birds and reptiles 
and human bones round their necks, 
whilst their own faces and bodies were 
painted in hideous patterns in white, red, 
and yellow. Many of those accompany- 
ing them were armed, and I could also 
see that most of the villagers were like- 
wise armed. Our men were mostly with- 
out arms, it not being the custom of the 
Bailunda to carry them on the march. 
As this noisy mob drew near, Pedro 
and Baptista told me we must go and meet 
the magicians, which we accordingly did, 
andafteragreat deal of fantasticceremony 
they were conducted toseats nearus under 
the tree, and the palaver was opened. 
The magicians claimed that owing to our 
passing the flight of locusts had occurred 
out of season, and that a portion of them 


had settled on the plantations of Humbi 
and destroyed them, and that in_conse- 
quence we ought to pay for the damage 

lone. A long discussion took _plice, 
which I could not understand, but 
Pedro and Baptista told me that it was 
arranged that we should pay four loads 
of cloth, two of beads, one of powder, two 
kegs of aguardiente, and five guns, and 
said that this was a very small amount 
to be extorted on such an occasion. I 
told them I thought that this would be 
robbing Senhor Ferreira, and that I did 
not see how we were to carry out his 
intentions if thus early in our journey 
we allowed such a large proportion of 
our goods to be taken from us on such a 
frivolous pretext. They insisted that, 
though it might be unfortunate, still we 
were lucky to have made such a g 
bargain, and that they had agreed to it 
for my benefit, for the people from 
Humbi had at tirst insisted that I should 
be given up to them, for they said that I 
by magic had caused the locusts to 
destroy their crops. Knowing from my 
hammock - bearer that they intended 
treachery, I told them that in that case 
I was obliged to consent to the agree- 
ment that we had made, and would 
write and tell Senhor Ferreira all the 
circumstances of this most unlucky 
occurrence. 

Shortly after this our unwelcome visi- 
tors left us, and I was told they would 
return in the morning for the goods, and 
that when they were delivered over we 
would be free to resume our march. I 
returned to my tent, and as soon as it 
was dark the same man that had visited 
me before returned, and said that the 
story about the goods was all false, but 
that the pombeiros had agreed to deliver 
me up in the morning, and that if I 
remained in camp and let myself fall into 
their hands I should doubtless be tortured 
to death, and that he had little doubt the 
pombeiros had arranged the whole busi- 
ness, as they were jealous of my presence 
in the caravan. 

On my asking him what I could pos- 
sibly do to avoid the horrible fate that 
threatened me, he said that the only 
chance was to make my escape at once, 
and, with him and the other three car- 
riers, make our way to the dominions of 
the next Soba, or chief, who lived at a 
place called Kambala, about thirty miles 
distant, and who would not permit the 
pretensions of the Humbi people to be 
asserted in his country. I agreed, but 
asked how I could get out of the cam 
without being seen, when he proposed 
that I should take off my European 
clothes, and, after blacking myself all 
over, put ona cloth like a native and go 
out quietly with him and wait for his 
companions, who would soon join us with 
my gun, clothes, and some food. 

at once agreed to his proposition, and 
he brought a mixture of grease and dirt, 
with which he smeared me over, and then, 
wrapping a dirty cloth round my waist, 
T followed him out of camp. We made 
our way to a big tree standing by a 
stream, which he told me was the ap- 
pointed. trysting-place, and here we 
waited for what seemed an interminable 
time, and in my naked condition I suffered 
intensely from the cold. I was indeed 
so cold and felt so wretched that I was 
debating within myself whether it would 
not be better for me to return to the 
cump and run the risk of being given 
up than die, as I thought I should, from 


exposure. I was on the point of proposing 
this to my companion when we heard 
foctsteps approaching, and soon the three. 
men whon we were expecting arrived. 
[hurried on my clothes and took my gun, 
and then they urged that we should at 
once make the best of our way onwards, 
as my absence might be discovered at any 
moment, when people would be sent to 
search for me. No advice could be mor 
palatable to me, and we pushed onas fast 
as we could, although in the dark it was 
hard to keep to the track, and we stuu- 
bled over roots and stones, and sometimes 
were frightened by hearing wild beasts 
in the jungle close to us. : 

At daylight we found that we hal 
accomplished only about a quarter of the 
distance that separated us from Kambala 
and it was necessary, notwithstanding 
our being wearied and footsore, to coi 
tinue our flight as fast as we could,as 
knew that by this time our absence wouid 
be discovered, and that men would b- 
sent in pursuit of us. The road was 
pretty good, and many of the streams we 
came across were bridged, so that we los. 
no time in crossing them. 

About eleven o'clock my men told me we 
were getting close to King Kongo (# 
the chief of Kambala was called) tert 
tory, and pointed outa village on a smal: 
hill about two miles in front of us,and 
said that it was one of his villages, au 
that there we should be in safety fromali 
pursuit. Scarcely had they told methis 
when they cried out “The devils!” ani 
took to their heels as hard as they could. 

Looking to see what they were fright: 
ened at, [ saw three men, dressed up i 
complete suits of black-and-white né- 
work, with grotesque masks coverint 
their faces, who were coming towards m 
with threatening gestures and cries. 4 
they were armed only with clubs I sto 
my ground, heedless of the cries of wy 
companions, and looking to the primix: 
of my fowling-piece, which I had loade. 
with buckshot, I levelled it at the for 
most of the new-comers and shouted t' 
them to stop. Seeing me resolute, th: 
foremost of them threw his club at m 
with such force and dexterity that i! 
had not jumped nimbly to one side l: 
would have Knocked me over and rm 
dered me an easy prey to hiusself and hi; 
companions. He being now unarne.! 
discharged both barrels at his frien’ 
one of whom fell forward on his tac. 
dead, and the other, uttering a i! 
scream, turned tail and fled away wit: 
blood streaming from his wounds, = 
the one who had hurled his club at » 
lost no time in following his example. - 
at once reloaded my gun, and my 1": 
who had halted on hearing me fi 
ing back, we went to hate the 
man was. We stripped him of his 
guise, and found that he was one of 
people whom we had seen in the 
at Humbi, and who had _ been loud: 
his description of the power of the 
ones. I asked my men what they the 
of these devils now, when_ they said ‘- 
though these fellows might be 
there was no doubt that dev 
infest the woods and murder and ° 
people. One of my fellows said th: 
would be a good thing to take the tr 
pings of the dead man with us, fer ¢ 
fact of our having killed one of the H.: 
fetishmen would be a sure assy 
the heart and affections of King he 
as they were always trying to ti 
with his people. 
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We had lost some little time over this ; 
ieounter, and soon after we had re- | 
med our road we heard the cries of ; 
rople behind us, and as they drew; 
oser, notwithstanding our pushing on ' 
our utmost speed, it became evident | 
at we should be again overtaken before 
2 could possibly reach the village where 
> should be in safety. In_ this moment 
per! a bright idea came into my head, 
d, again stripping off my clothes, I 
stily dressed myself in the grotesque 
rb of the defunct man, and retainin, 
7 fowling-piece instead of his club, 
termined to face my pursuers and see 
iether my appearance would not strike 
much terror into them as the original 
arer and his companions had into the 
urts of my men. 
My fellows fell in with the idea, and 
: change was soon made, though not an 
tant too early, for as soon as it was 
ished I sawa body of about twenty 
n, headed by one of the Humbi fetish- 
n, about four hundred yards off. They 
ght sight of me at the same moment 
Ucame on at a run, shouting and yell- 
. [dodged behind some trees, and when ‘ 
y came within about a hundred yards, | 
iped out into the path and began to! 


as they distinguished my dress all except 
the fetishman commenced to run away, 
but he shouted something to them, and 
came on towards me. I supposed that he 
might think me to be his friend whom 
the dress had originally belonged to, and 
in order to prevent his coming too close 
T let fly at him at about sixty yards’ dis- 
tance. I could see that he was hit, and he 
turned tail, and now both he and all his 
following crowded all sail back along the 
way they had come. I fired my other 
barrel after them to freshen their way, 
and then made the best of my road to 
rejoin my faithful hammock-men, who 
had been watching the effect of my ruse 
with intense interest. 

They were rejoiced at its good success, 
and about half an hour afterwards we 
reached the village which we had seen, 
where, when my men told the story of 
what had happened, we became _ popular 
heroes ; and when we exhibited the spoils 
of the man whom I had defeated, and told 
how his companions and the fetishman 
had run away, their delight knew no 
bounds; for, believing in these people 
being really evil spirits, they had always 
when they sent a trading party to Ben- 
guella paid large quantities of goods both 


Humbi for protection, and notwithstand- 
ing this had been often plundered, and 
of late had had their trade almost stopped 
|; by the conduct of these people. 

‘ The best hut in the village was cleared 
out for me, and fowls, milk, eggs, and 
plantains in abundance were provided, 
and after I had been in the hut about 
a quarter of an hour and had succeeded 
in washing off most of the colour with 
which I had been besmenred, the elders 
came, bringing with them an enormous 
earthen pot full of a sort of beer made 
of honey and corn, and which they in- 
sisted upon my sharing with them. We 
drank it out of gourds and baskets, 
which latter were made so neatly that 
they held the liquor without a drop es- 
caping. I did not at first think it was 
strong, and drank draught for draught 
with my visitors, but soon begged them 
to excuse me on the plea of fatigue. 
They, after trying for a short time to 
persuade me to continue drinking, left 
me, and after a few mouthfuls of Food I 
threw myself on a bed which had been 
prepared for me with mats and blankets, 
and was soon asleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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“MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER: 


OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Pau. BLakeE, 
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s perhaps time that the gentle reader 
had a clearer idea of The College, 
chester, the school at which the 
its of this story took place. .The 
oge, then, was a private school of 
er dimensions than the majority of 
. institutions, both as regards num- 
and premises. It had grown under 
Doctor’s care from ninety to a hun- 
and thirty-one boys, at which point 
increase ceased from want of accom- 
ation. 
chester was an old town of eleven 
sand_ inhabitants, boasting a manu- 
tre of linen and an old abbey, used 
ie parish church. This abbey was j 
: to the college, in fact the latter 
1 on what were once the abbe 
nds ;_an old arch of Norman archi- 
ire still spanned the gate which led 
the college yard to the cloisters. 
vicar was the Rev. Arthur Calcott, 
| dean, and brother of Dr. Calcott, 
ead master. From this relationship 
sulted that the abbey choir was 
ly composed of college boys. 
e year before Lee’s advent to the 
ze the zenith of the school's pros- 
y was reached. The house was so 
ded that it became necessary to use 
nasters’ rooms for dormitories for 
oys ; consequently the masters were 
located in a house a short distance 
the college. This in its turn neces- 
d fresh arrangements as regards 
vaintenance of discipline, and the 
or evolved an elaborate scheme, 
a he believed would work admir- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Hitherto monitors had been unknown ; 
the sixth form exercised an informal 
authority with undefined limits, the pre- 
sence of two or three masters at all hours 
rendering any further supervision un- 
necessary. he Doctor now appointed 
ten monitors, with power to deal sum- 
marily with small offences, and instruc- 
tions to report important ones. Mr. Par- 
tridge was made rmanent house- 
master, whilst the Boctor himself_ re- 
mained invisible except during school 
hours and prayers. 

In this way Dr. Calcott hoped to be able 
to secure for himself a larger amount of 
leisure than had hitherto been within his 
power, not with a view of obtaining selfish 
ease, but in order to be able to devote 
himself to a new edition of Euripides, on 
whose works he considered himself com- 
Potent to throw various fresh lights. 

What with monitors and house-master, 
he thought the discipline of the school 
would be amply secured. 

So perhaps it would have been had the 
monitors and house-master been perfect, 
but they were not. To begin with, it is 
always difficult to establish a new autho- 
rity in a school, and the boys felt it a 
grievance that they were put under the 
authority of their fellows. The monitors, 


‘on their side, were by no means too 


pleased to be invested with this autho- 
rity ; it prevented the disorderly inclined 
from joining in the irregularities to 
which they were prone, and made it 
their duty to spoil the sport of those 
with whom they thoroughly sympa- 
thised. The few who tried to do their 


' duty found that it interfered with their 
; pleasures a great deal, and the privileges 
attached to the post did not compensate 
for the inconveniences it entailed. 
Just before the Christmas holidays 
‘matters almost came to a climax: the 
boys of the fifth form felt the authority 
of the monitors was becoming unbear- 
‘able. However, the ringleader in the 
‘ budding rebellion left at Christmas, and 
‘the new half began without anything 
more disquieting than a feeling of dis- 
content, which contained the seeds of a 
stronger feeling should occasion call it 
: forth. 
| It is not to be wondered at if disci- 
pline had gradually become relaxed with 
joys resisting the monitors’ authority, 
‘and monitors unwilling to exercise it. 
‘ Add to this the fact that Mr. Partridge 
was a poor disciplinarian, and a far from 
‘ood master in any respect, and it can 
: be easily surmised that those who could 
:vead the signs foresaw that it was not 
‘ probable that the half would pass with- 
_ out trouble. 
Lee was of course ignorant at present 
, of the state of affairs ; he was quite will- 
ing to acknowledge the authority of any 
one who might claim deference, whether 
entitled to it or not, supposing he were 
big and strong. It was not long, how- 
:ever, before he learnt that there were 
limits to the authority of even the 
monitors. 
He was going into the playground 
nee dinner, when Ingram shouted after 
him, 
| “Come here, you Lee !” 
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Lee trotted up, hoping he had not been 
doing anything wrong, for Ingram was 
a monitor. 

“You go down to the field and stand 
in touch on the abbey side; we're going 
to play football.” 

“ Please, Ingram, must I?” asked Lee, 
who had made out quite a different pro- 
gramme for himself. 

“Must you? Of course you must. 
Don’t you knew that everybody ’s got to 
play football 1” 

Lee had heard something about it, so 
considered his fate sealed for the next 
hour, though it was a tremendous nui- 
sance. He wandered towards the field, 
slowly, wishing football at the bottom of 
the sea. It wasn’t as if he was going to 
play ; all he had todo was to run after 
the ball when it went in touch, and toss 
it out over the line. 

He had not gone many yards when he 
heard a sharp whistle. e looked up, 
and saw standing near him the boy who 
had rescued him from Smythe on the 
night of his arrival. : 
cot What's that chap been saying to 


yout 

Lee told him. 

“Do you want to go?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Then don’t go.” 

“But Ingram says I must,” said Lee. 

“Ingram be shot ; you needn't go.” 

“Here he comes !” cried Lee. 

“Well, you stay by me; he won't do 
you any harm.” 

Lee stayed, in fear and trembling. 
Ingram came walking rapidly up, carry- 
ing the ball. 

“ Now then, Lee, off you go.” 

“What have you sen telling this 
youngster about his having to fag for 
you?” inquired Lee’s protector, in a very 
measured style. 

““What's it matter to you?” was 
Ingram’s retort. 

Iam the born protector of small boys 
from the tyranny of monitors,” replied 
the other, without asmile. . “ When I see 
a youngster being sat upon, it touches 
my heart, and I say to myself, ‘Mac- 
intosh, my lad, you were ten years old 
once ; how would you like it?” 

Lee listened in astonishment to this 
extraordinary speech. 
and said, angrily, 

“You're ‘a fool, and you know it too.” 

“So are you, and you don’t know it,” 
was the retort. 

Ingram muttered some angry answer 
which was inaudible ; nor would he re- 
peat it although requested, but walked 
swiftly away. 

“here you are,” said Macintosh, in- 
dulging in a wide smile that atoned for 
his previous seriousness; “you must 
learn to put your foot down, little ’un, 
unless you mean to be imposed on by 
chaps like that.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Lee. 
“Won't he lick me, though ¢” 

“ What if he does 1” 

Lee thought it would certainly make a 
difference. 

“Don't be afraid, though,” said the 
Markiss, “he won't touch you. He's a 
monitor, and monitors have got to behave 
themselves, you know. Mind you don’t 
get into his black books, though, or he'll 
repar you, sure as eggs. 

Vith this parting piece of advice the 
Markiss betook himself to the fives court, 
where he played a couple of games with 
an extra hard ball without a glove on, 


Ingram flushed, 


and as the day was frosty his hand was 
soon tingling as badly as if it had been 
feruled. There is all the ditlerence, 
though, between voluntary and involun- 
tary pain! 


CHAPTER IX. 


fe next day, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, Lee found that Bucknill was 
inchned to take more notice of him than 
he had hitherto done. Possibly the re- 
mempbrance of the luscious apples which 
had been given him the da; before had 
something to do with it, for Bucknill had 
the misfortune to have no mother, and 
was on bad terms with his father’s house- 
keeper, so that he seldom brought back 
to school the much-valued hamper. 

Lee was very glad to find him in 
kinder mood, and plucked up courage to 
show him his Latin exercise, whic! 
was painfully conscious was far from 
perfect. 

Buckuill looked it over with him, and 
entirely agreed with Lee’s low estimate 
of its correctness. 

“This’ll never do,” he said, as he scored 
out several words of the second declen- 
sion, which had their plural formed 
according to the rules of the third; 
“you'll fave to get a crib, young’un, 
unless you can make better shots at it 
than this.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid it’s rather bad,” said 
Lee; “I shall have to work very hard, 
and Partridge doesn’t seem to take into 
consideration that it’s all fresh to me.” 

“No, I don’t suppose he does,” replied 
Bucknill ; “consideration is not one of 
his strong points. Why don’t you make 
friends with some chap in your own form 
who's got a translation?” . 

Lee scarcely liked to do this. He had 
not yet grown sufficiently accustomed ‘to 
the ways of the school to consider himself 
justified in sending up as his own work 
that with which really he had had nothing 
to do. 

Unfortunately at this college “crib- 
bing” was far from uncommon just now, 

carried with it no immoral imputa- 


tion. 

Glubb made no secret whatever of his 
copying his exercise from a crib which 
had been bequeathed to him hy a prede- 
cessor. -As he explained, “it saved a lot 
of time and trouble, and was so much 
pleasanter for all parties.” 

This explanation he gave to Lee on 
the latter asking him how he managed 
to keep such a good place in class, not- 
withstanding that he gave up the whole 
of his leisure hours to fis favourite story. 

Glubb seemed to see no harm in devot- 
ing himself to the literature which he 
loved in preference to that in which he 
saw no beauties. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said Glubb, “to 
make us grind out histories of kings and 


; emperors that no one cares a pin about. 


Why don’t they give us Walter Scott or 
Mayne Reid to learn? That would teach 
usa good deal more, and I fancy we should 
get on a great deal faster.” 

Lee interrupted him to ask who that 
fellow was—pointing in the direction of 
Macintosh, who had just come into the 
schoolroom. 

“Why you don't mean to say you don’t 
know who he is{” said Glubb. “ He's 
the ‘ Markiss.’” 

“The ‘Markiss’?” said Lee, looking 
puzzled. 


“Yes, his name is Marcus Macintod, 
but everybody calls him ‘the Markix 
He's the rummiest chap in the school,te: 
a very jolly one. Hasn't he spoken i 
you yet!” 

Lee described what had taken ple 
between them, and how he owed tohiw ii 
escape from the quarrel with Smythe a 
the most unwelcome piece of football fa: 
ging which Ingram wished to inps 
upon him. 

“Yes,” said Glubb, “he's a very jal 
chap, but he’s a long way bebind ina 
his lessons. He's the son of some Sot 
swell, I believe, so he'll never wantt 
know very much. He’s vei Fy 
tured, though, and he’s simply down c 
Ingram aiid those fellows whoare sof: 
of bullying. 1f you can keep in his gw. 
books so much the better for you, br 
he'll pitch you over directly he finds yx 
get into lots of rows.” 

Lee watched the “ Markiss” with sm: 
curiosity. He certainly was a stray 
specimen of a schoolboy — anfor 
nately ; for it would have been ag». 
thing for the college had there been uw 
like him. In spite of his un repose 
appearance, he was one of the best by: 
of the school, both as regards moral & 
racter and energy in all sports 

Needless to say he was particular 
disliked by Ingram and those who w 
the latter for their model. 

The school generally had got to here 
the marvellous story with which Cla: 
was entertaining the occupant o 
dormitory. Glubb was not sory tt 
the news had gone round, for he fal 
an author's vanity. At the same tive! 
was rather a nuisance to have fell: 
coming up and demanding to know ab 
the story was, expecting him to bat: 
again for their delectation, in the lini* 
time between dinner and aften# 
school. - Glubb required all the 
time which he had on hand to make # 
preparation for the coming night 

Lee had been immensely struck 
the story, so far as it had P 
the first night, and look 
anxiously for its renewal in the er 

It was not fated, however, that 
adventures of the Bride of the Bat 
should be continued uninterrup! 

Richards, the boy of whom 
complained as being too sleepy 
his stories, found on the second 
that the exciting adventures : 
Glubb depicted with such enje 
only had a soporific effect on 
began to snore soon after the sta 
commenced. This would never da 
said, and abruptly declared he ¥¢ 
tell another pene unless 
snoring was stopped. 

Harrison, the monitor of i 

out of, 


romptly pulled Richards 
And whacked him over the head 
pillow. This, however, was only 
a temporary measure, for it was ( 
that Richards would fall asleep 38) 
two minutes later if he were 
get into bed again. It was too id 
make him sit up on his stool» 
would be a sad interruption to dB 
for a boy to have to get out of bal® 
use a pillow to remonstrate ™ 
every five minutes. et 

Glubb, however, hit upon an ex["™ 
which bid fair to answer the po? 
He suggested to Harrison to tira, 
of string to the toe of the sleeper a : 
the first sign of a snore to pullit shit 
This answered very well. It is tr 


i 
i 
i 
; 
Aj 
: 
E 
i 


Richards gave some smothered screams! At first there was not much noise, for | self ; but as I am monitor Ive ot to be 


when the string was pulled, but the 


interruption was not of a serious nature, | 


and Glubb reached one of the thrilling 
incidents of his story—namely, the dis- 


covery of the hidden vault—without' 


further mishap. 

Lee had been lying awake listening 
with all his ears. He fancied, however, 
that he occasionally heard slight noi: 
which certainly did not proceed from 
within the room. He did not like to 
interrupt the story by calling attention 
tothem. The noise was only occasional, 
and he soon gave up all thought of it. 

The story grew more and more ex- 
citing. In Sie eagerness Glubb had risen 
to a sitting posture, and was wildly 
pesticulating with appropriate action, 


eedless of the fact that his gestures; In Harrison’s hands was little Ashbee, | tridge had caused him to beat an ear! 


were perfectly invisible. 
“©The princess swooned at full length 

on the floor, thus escaping from the 

hated embrace of the Bashav. 

_**Ah!’ he cried, as he waved his 

scimitar around his head ; ‘ you thought 

to escape me, but in vain! 
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they were aware that Mr. Partridge’s 
room was a very short distance away, 
‘and the fear of disturbing him made 
them careful. The various single en- 
counters took place in almost dead 
‘silence, except the thudding of a soft 
pillow. The combatants did not even 

now with whom they were fighting, and 
doubtless in several cases fought with 
‘their own friends. Harrison, however, 
' managed to pin one boy to the ground, 
‘and when at last the leader of the incur- 


' sion sounded the retreat, still managed to | 


| hold him dow: 

“Strike a light, one of you!” said 
Harrison. “Let’s see who these beggars 
are.” 

;_ A match was found, and the gas lit. 


\ looking far from comfortable. 

: “Qh, then, it’s your room, is it?” said 

! Harrison. “All right, lll teach you to 

; come and disturb us here at this time of 
night !” 

| _ He used his slipper with some effect on 


You will’ the youngster, and then kicked him out ' openin 


a bit careful. I should get it hot fren 
‘the Doctor if by any chance he was ty 
hear of it.” 

Before the struggle had ended the bys 
had, to a great extent, lost all conside 
‘tion of the noise they were making. |: 
‘is all very well to commence a fight with 
‘the idea that you will conduct it a 

silent principles, but when a sli 
‘catches you unexpectedly on an up 

tected part of your anatomy, ora if 
‘is held down over your face until yi 
can scarcely breathe, all considerati: 
of necessity for silence are forgotten 

The consequence was that in the b>: 
of the conflict there was a good ¢ 
‘more row made than was expected 

Bucknill’s fear of disturbing \f 


retreat than he had intended. 
“Now then, quick into bed with 
he cried, as he led his followers ba 
‘their room. “If this hasn't stirred op 
| Partridge, it’s very strange.” 
However, there was no sound of 1 
door. They knew it was‘: 


find in my palace the bolts are strong: of the room, whilst the rest of the boys | Partridge’s custom to go to his mo 


and the bars impregnable. My servants 
are faithful, and never shall you escape 
from my power again. Ho, without 
there!’ 


“At this moment the door was burst , 


rince rushed in with his sabre 


open, the 
e waved it about his head. 


drawn. 
found you at last ?’” 

Every one in the dormitory was listen- 
ing intently, but the story suddenly 
ceased. There was a yell of dismay from 
Glubb’s direction, and the sound of a 
heavy fall. 

“What on earth’s up?” exclaimed 
Harrison, leaping from his bed, whilst 
others threw their bedclothes off in won- 
der at what had happened, and waited in 
the darkness. 

They had not long to wait. Pillows 
were flying about wildly; each boy 
found himself prostrated by some in- 
visible foe, and could only throw back 


wildly in return, in the hope of “fetch- : 


ing” something. 
hat had fnppened was evident to 


them all. An attacking party had come ! 


from another room, and, taking advan- 
tage of the excitement with which they 


listened to Glubb’s narrative, had stolen ! 


in guietly in the dark, and made this 
sudden attack at the very crisis of events. 


Ah, monster!’ he cried, ‘have I 


' put their beds as straight as they could, 

one or two bewailing split pillow-cases, 
, which they feared would lead to trouble 
‘on the morrow. 


“are you going to report us for this? It 
wasn’t our fault, you know ; we couldn't 
help their coming here.” 

; “No, no, don’t be afraid; I shall not 
;Teport you,” said Harrison. “It’s none 
of my business ; I’m only responsible for 
‘the behaviour of this room, and if any 
' fellow comes in here making a disturb- 
' ance he must look to his own monitor if 
' he wants to get reported.” 

| Harrison was a monitor who by no 
' means gloried in his post, or was inclined 
‘ to magnify his office. He knew very well 
that Ingram who was the monitor of the 
room from which the attacking party 
came, would not dream of reporting the 
disturbance even if he knew of it. The 
' fact was that Ingram had had a hint given 
him that something was up that night, 
‘and, in order to render it unnecessary 
' for him to report it, had purposely stayed 
downstairs, telling Bucknill that he must 
be careful to have the whole thing over 
‘before ten o’clock, when he would be 
coming up. 


friend, “that I can’t be in the fun my- 


“T say, Harrison,” said one of the boys, . 


“Tt’s an awful nuisance,” he said to his ; 


about half-past nine, and there read &::: 
he retired to rest. They listened att: 
tively ; still no sound. 

“T tell you what I’ll do,” said Asht= 
“Gf you like I’ll creep to his door « 
‘listen at the keyhole. Perhaps he i=. 

there.” Ee 
| “Oh yes he is,” said a small boy, “! 
I saw a light under his door just nov. 
| Ashbee crept out of bed and six 
made his way to the master’s doo 


‘then heard distinctly a heavy 
| He retreated to his room with les © 
' than he had exercised in leaving it. 
“He’s fast asleep,” he exclaim 
“Fancy that !—a grown-up man gous 
' sleep before ten ! ‘ 
“So much the better,” said Buck 
'“T wish, though, we had all gone ! 
| Glubb instead of spreading about 
‘room. We might have lugged himit 
‘our room, and made him tell usast 
before we let him go again. Never! 
' we must think of that another night 
Soon after, Ingram came up te 
| He made no remark, although whe 
‘turned the gas up it was not diffict! 
see that things were not exactly 251 
should be. 


(To be continued.) 


INCUBATORS AND CHICKEN-REARERS. 


jo attempt to give anything like a com- 
plete description of the many useful in- 
cubators in the market in the space at my 


command would be trying too much, and ' 


those of my readers who wish to make arti- 


ficial hatching a study must be referred to : 
the fifth chapter of my friend Mr. Lewis: 


Wright's well-known and clever Book of 
Poultry. 3 

I very often think it is a pity boys do not 
save up their spare coins, and yo in for buying 
areally good text-book upon whatever mem- 
ber of the live-stock world happens to be their 
fancy. 

A young friend of mine has quite a small 
library, which his economy has enabled him 
to purchase, for, instead of spending his 
Pence on pastry, he saves to buy a book. 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


‘He saves himself many an attack of dys- 
. pepsia at the same time, 
, But to our text. 

It was no doubt from the lower animals 
that mankind first took the idea that the 
artificial hatching of fowls was possible. The 
snake buries her eggs in a dung-heap if she 
can, or insome warm place in the sunshine. 

The turtle places her eggs in the sand, and 
| the ostrich depends ta a great extent on the 
‘ sun’s heat for the hatching of her eggs. 

\ For many hundreds of years before we in 

| this country attempted artificial hatching the 
Egyptians and Chinese were quite adepts at 
the business. This may seem strange, but I 

‘rather think it was the rigidity and uncer- 

' tainty of our climate that kept us back. 

| However, within the last twelve or fifteen 


years we have made very rapid prs 
the art, and there are really so many ™\- 
now in the market that one hardly # 
which to choose. . 

I may state, once for all, however. 
see no advantage in possessing an in 
at all, where good sitting hens caa ke 
cured. But in the early part of the ##* 
particular these are apt to be scarce, 4° 
the machines come in handy. Ss 

Now, although I do not wish to dis” 
the inventive or mechanical faculty 2 
readers, still I fear that only very ¢ 
indeed would be able to make a ™ 
And I should also remind them that” 
of patent ones (which I will present! 
is high—so high as to be beyond the ™ 
many. Yet ian active and enerel 
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] 
say, fifteen years or over, did purchase one of : 
these, I see no reason why, with care and 
study, he should not make it pay in even a | 
single year. 

It is'the older edition of Wright’s Book 
of Poultry which graces my library, and he 
mentions many incubators, which it may he 
well if I just take a glance at. M. Vellée, of 
the Paris Jardins des Plantes, gets the credit 
of being first to the fore with a good incu- 
bator (date, 1845), with which he hatched 
fowls’ eggs, and even those of partridges, 
pheasants, and reptiles, It had a self-regu- 
atin: temperature-valve. 

Ionly mention this in order to remind you 
that if you take up artificial hatching asa 
fancy there is no end to the kinds of feather 
pets you might bring forth. Silver pheasants, 
perhaps, or what say you to OSTRICHES? 
(Pray put the word in capitals, Mr. Printer.) 

Fancy hatching ostriches !_ Wouldn’t one’s 
friends stare? And wouldn’t. one’s lady 
acquaintances crowd around to have a look, 


and perhapsa feather? But there is nothing 
Hmnpossi ble to a good incubator. 

he following table is worth cutting out 
and pasting up in your notes to remind you | 


of times of incubation required for different | 

sorts of egys :— 
Pheasants’ require about 24 days, 
Hens’ ” » 21 yy 
Ducks’ 3 aie herr 
Geese’s $3 » 380 ,, 
Turkeys’ ” » 28 ,, 
Peahens’ ” » 2% ,, 
Partridges’—,, ys 24.55 
Swans’ ” » 40 ,, 
Ostriches’ » 40 ,, 


” 
Mr. F. Schroder’s ineubator is circular, and 


has a hot-water tank, the eggs being under 
in drawers with perforated zinc bottoms. 


The evgs lie on chaff, and an ingenious plan 
for keeping them moist is adopted. 


U.S., with a good but intricate and expensive 
machine. Mr. Helsted’s American incubator 
is probably better. 


I have on my desk both Hillier’s and 
Hearson’s pamphlets. Theirs are incuba- 
tors built on different principles, one being. 


Hearson’s Incubators. 


Then we have Mr. L. Wren, of Lowestoft, ' atmospheric and the other having water 


coming forward with an excellent incubator, | tanks. 
The vital ; ticularly ingenious. 


which gives very good results. 
motor here is the heat obtained from gas very 
ingeniously regulated. 
ow, without the slightest wish to extol 
one machine in the market above the other, 
I may be allowed to say that I believe the 
following are the best :— 
1. Thomas Christy’s, whose pamphlet I 


“Hillier’s Incubators. 


In 1866 Colonel Stuart Wortley’s incubator ' have not at hand, but which any boy can | 


was described in the ‘“‘ Field.” This was or , 
is also a hot-water machine. Then came | 
Mexsrs. Frost, Graves, and Co., of Boston, ! 
1 


himself write for. 
2. Hillier’s Patent. 
3. Hearson’s Patent. 


Both are good, and Hearson’s _par- 
But the choice of these, 
or of any other, the reader must make for 
himself. 

As they are different in principle of action, 
however, I need make no apol for saying 
a few words about the ments that ‘each in- 
ventor lays claim to. 

Says the Hillier’s pamphlet :— 

«In our opinion, as with most of those who 
have experimented with all kinds of appa- 
ratus for hatching eges, an incubator with- 
out a regulator, unless watched continuousl 
night and day, is a useless toy ; and althoug! 
there are several forms of so-called thermo- 
static incubators, the only instantaneous and 
certain way of regulating an incubator is by 


‘automatically controlling the supply of heated 


air direct to the hatching-chamber, by means 
of a sensitive regulator, which method has 
been introduced into the atmospheric incu- 
bator, and which is distinct from most others 
by the absence of the huge, cumbersome, 
ever-leaking hot-water tank, which so quickly 
wears out, giving endless trouble and 
anxiety.” 

Now there may be a good deal in this 
reference to water tanks wearing out. For 
we all know that water does create rust. 

The press has reviewed this incubator very 
favourable too, it must be allowed, and 
among other advantages in its favour may 
be mentioned the following :— 

There is no heavy drawer full of eggs, 
liable to be damaged by rolling and shaking, 


j to be removed. 


The hatching-chamber is opened by simply 
raising the lid; this enables any person to 
work a large-sized machine without difficulty 
or trouble. 

It maintains an even temperature without 
attention. 

It can be started in five minutes by simply 
lighting the lamp. 

The regulator is simple and perfect, and is 
guaranteed to work for years (with fair use) 
without any repair whatever, and maintain 
an even temperature. 

It can be worked easily by any one ; it 
being only necessary to turn the eggs and 
trim the lamp once a day. 

When the eggs have been turned, the hatch- 
ing-chamber quickly regains its normal tem- 
perature. 

The apparatus, which is constructed upon 


i scientific principles, bes every improvement 
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at present known, and many improvements 
which have quite recently been discovered. 

It is light and portable ; and as it is fitted | 
with legs it is unnecessary to have a special 
table for it to stand upon. . 

Every incubator is fitted with adrying-box, 
with glass top, in which chicks may be reared 
and fed for the first few days. 

The hatching-chamber is so arranged that 
it may be divided into compartments, and in 
addition to the spacious drying-box on the | 
lid of the incubator, a Portion may be set 
apart for drying chicks when first hatched. 

It must be confessed then that these are 
very solid advantages indeed. 

There is in this incubator a capitally ar. 
ranged regulator, but for a description of 
ue I must refer you to the pamphlet it- 
self. 
The Hillier foster-mother is likewise very 
ingenious; it has a little run and a retiring 
room, and is about as perfect as need be. 

Young chicks when moved from the incu- 
bator into the rearing-mother, require a tem- 
perature from 75° to 90°, and the second day | 
75° to 85° is a good temperature. | 

In three or four weeks’ time, in warm 
mild weather, the chicks will do well without | 
artificial heat. 

A_ thermometer should be hung on a. nail 
in the foster-mother about three inches from 
the stove, the bulb being three inches from 
the floor to show the temperature. 

The amount of flame required to keep up 
the temperature will greatly depend on the 
number of chicks, a large number requiring 


TALE I have to tell you of a dormitory 


In an antiquated sort of school at 
Tweed ” 


A 


(Of course that isn’t quite the name, but near enough, you 


know. 


*Tis an interesting relic of some centuries ago). 


Our bedroom was a beauty if you reckon by the size, 
And it wasn’t very difficult to smuggle in the pies. 
‘We meant to have the finest celebration of the kind 
That fancy in delirium could picture to the mind. 


The victualling was carri i - 
Though the at Pie tried out with energy 
stare, 
However, 
Would ha 


There were pickles and i 

i polonies, 
Potatoes cut in slices, with some 
The Jam was “at discrotion,” 
They simply added to the pile 


The holidays were near 
And we spread a sheet 
The plates were made oj 
Of methylated spirita, 


The meeting was as festiv. 
When “ Hush!” 
move.” 
cen the lengthy corridor a stealthy ste; 
t might be Mr. Osborne or it might be 


said Billy Barker, “there 


gue of everything would make the many 


e’en an anchorite, arrayed in shabby skins, 
ve taken very kindly to our fruit Preserved in tins. 


not to mention pigeon-pie, 
sausages to fry, 

and as for “Sally Lunns,” 
of penny puffs and buns. 


upon that memorable night, 

for table-cloth with rapturous delight ; 
f paper, and for cooking we'd a can 
with a lamp and frying-pan, 


e as we fancied it 


‘P Was heard 
Mr, he 


considerably less heat than a few. One lamp 
will usually be found sutticient after the first 
few days if there are many chicks, 

When young chicks are kept shut in for 
the first day or so, the lid may be left partly 
off during the daytime to allow sufficient 
light for them to feed. The floor of the 
rearing-chamber should be kept well-cleaned 
and a little hay littered about. 

Now, Hearson’s Patent Incubator main- 
tains a regular temperature by yetting rid 
of whatever heat the flame may produce, in 
excess of that required for the purpose of 
incubation, and a little consideration will 
also render apparent the fact that any in- 
cubator working with a paraflin lamp must 
either directly or indirectly waste a portion 
of the heat supplied by the fuel whenever 
the flame is in excess of the required height. 

“It is, therefore, merely a question of ex- 
pediency whether we raise a damper from a 
chimney, and allow the heated products of | 
combustion to escape at that outlet, or open 
a ventilator and cause a flow of cold air to 
carry away the surplus heat imparted to the 
eges by the over-heated water tank. 

“Reasoning on the ill-effects produced by | 
sitting in a draught, the reader will not be ; 
slow to comprehend what would be likely 
to happen to the delicate organisation of an 
egg placed in a similar situation, and the | 
failure of previous incubators, in which the 
temperature was fairly regular, was no doubt 
due in a great measure to the pernicious | 
effects of cold air currents on the heated 
eggs.” 


| 


I have nothing but the highest praise to 
bestow on either of these incubators, which, 
though differing in principle, have proved 
themselves just the things to do the work 
required of them. 

As to the prices, they are as follows: 


£ad. 

Hillier’s, for 25 hen’s eggs, with 
all necessary fittings, ete. 400 
Ditto, for50 . Fe ‘ - 600 

Hearson’s Champion Incubator 

is made for even 12 exys, and 
this costs. . . . 2100 
For 2 eggs. . . 400 
For 500 eggs. . . 610 0 


From answers to correspondents regarding 
Hearson’s incubator—and correspondents do 
often ask telling questions—the following 
hints may be of interest and use to the 
reader: 

1. Do not place the incubator in a con- 
servatory, but in a well-ventilated out-house, 

2. No draughts blowing on one side. 

3. The incubator is started with hot water, 
but it may be started with cold. 

4. Any mineral oil will do, but benzolizeis 
dangerous. 

5. Great care is needed in the management 
of the lamp, and cleanliness as well. 

6. In collecting eggs for incubation, keep 
the large end uppermost... 

7. Do not place dirty eggs in the machine. 
Wash them in warm water. . 

8. The eggs should be turned while incuba- 
tion is going on. s, 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


VI.—OuR DoRMITORY SUPPER. 


“feed” In the fraction of a 


“ Taughton-by-the- 
He went away with 
“Who is it that is 


Now it took a little 


Sam, 


and care, 


selves, 


I’m fond, 


am ready !” 


The form of one we 


would prove, 
1s some one on the 


Bird. 


second we had tumbled into bed, 


And every light was out when Mr. O. put in his head; 


one remark which frightened us a Lit, 
snoring like a porpoise in a fit?” 


time to feel entirely at our ease, 


And somebody in trepidation trod upon the cheese ; - Peed 
We were startled by a melancholy speech from “ Nigge™"1 


“That horrid little Jackson has been sitting in the jam!” 


However, Raynall voted any lamentation ‘ bosh,” i 
And introduced a liquor which he said was “lemon squab. 
With, “Here’s a health, good comrades all, our very noble ° 


And soon may all our lesson-books be left upon their shelves!" 


Young Fooks continued, calmly, ‘Here's the toast of whici 
Confusion to all tyrants, and the Doctor to respond.” 


He only meant it as a joke, not being very steady, 
But it thrilled him through with horror when a voice cried me 


All eyes were on the doorway where a figure stood confess, 


’d fondly hoped was blissfully at rest; 


Our mystified head master, who was gazing on the scene 
With dignity and majesty depicted in his mien ! 


I have brought you to the climax, and have little more to tell 
The Doctor wasn’t merciless, and acted very well; 

But still, although we did not meet with terrible mishaps, 
We sadly owned the whole affair a pitiful collapse ! 


FRED EDMONDS 


| 
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RED-FINGERED CYRIL; 
OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE TARTAR BOY. 
A Srory or Ancient Russia. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “The Lost City,” “Into Unknown Seas,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


their place, for 11 was now near 
the end of the six months’ frost, 
when the bears were awaking 
from their winter nap, hungry 
and savage; while the wolves, 
after all these long months of 
cold and famine, were even more 
ferocious than usual. In fact, 
they were scarcely half wa: 
through their first day’s xiavoh 
when they heard some news which 
made Vladimir’s eyes sparkle and 
his chiefs rub their brawny hands 
gleefully. 

A wild looking man, armed with 
a short spear, and clad in a tat- 
tered sheepskin coat, came hur- 
riedly into the camp just as they 
were beginning their midday 
meal, and asked to see “ the Great 
Prince.” He was at once brought 
to Vladimir, for in that simple 
age any man might speak to the 
king who wished to do so; and 
the Warrior-Prince of Russia (who 
hated all ceremony and formal- 
ity) was even more approach- 
able than other sovereigns of his 


time. 
The new-comer hastily swal- 
A Moment of Grave Peril. lowed the food that was offered 


him (for it would have been con- 

sidered the worst possible breach 
were quite as fond of sport as himself—| of good manners to let any stranger tell 
came eagerly to join him, and away they | his business without first giving him 
all went up the right bank of the Dnie-| something to eat), and then, turning to 
per, high in those days was thickly | Vladimir, spoke as follows: a 
y chance of another war just then, | wooded, and abounded in every kind of | “Be happy and prosperous, Vladimir 
ght as well have a hunt to fill up| game. Sviatoslavovitch (son of Sviatoslav), sun- 
time. His principal chiefs—who | Their time had been as well chosen as | shine of Russia! Your children in the 


rnc. Silvester’s absence Prince 
ladimir (whose two great amuse- 
s were fighting and _ hunting) 
tht that, as there did not seem to 
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village of Volkovo have sent me to tell 

‘ou that they are greatly troubled by a 
tage black bear.” 

“A bear!” echoed all the chiefs, with 
radiant faces. “We are in luck !” 

“He is larger by far than any bear 


ever seen in our district,” continued the : 


messenger, “ and we know him by a white 
star on his forehead and another on his 
breast. Often have we tried to kill him, 
but he is not to be harmed either b 


weapon, or trap, or pitfall; and we all ' 


think that he must be enchanted /” 
At that terrible word the joyous faces 
of the hunters clouded over at once ; for, 


although the Russians were now nomi- ' 
hristians, they still retained many | 
of their old heathen superstitions, among : 


nally 


which the belief in magic was the most 
deeply-rooted of all. 


“That’s bad !” cried one, “and just at ' 
the very time, too, when the great Chris- | 


tian enchanter, Silvester, is away from 
us. If he were here he might bless our 
weapons and pray over them, and then 
we Srould be a match for anything ; but 
what can we do without him ?” 
“What, indeed?” said another, shakin; 

his head. “Many a time have I heard 
my father tell that when Prince Igor 


warred against the Petcheneygans there | 


was a man in their host from whose bare 


skin spear and arrow rebounded as hail , 


rebounds from a roof ; and the only way 
to get rid of him was to overwhelm him 
with huge stones.” 

Then spoke a handsome light-haired 
young man, who, although a mere boy 
compared with the veteran warriors 


around him, was seated at the right hand | 


of Vladimir himself. And well did he 
deserve the honour, for he was no other 
than Feodor, the slayer of the Tartar 
giant, Mamai. 

“T have often heard our father Silves- 


ter say,” cried he, boldly, “that no en- ' 
chantment is proof against a weapon | 


. wielded in a good cause. Let us not 
talk of charms and magic while the 
homes of our Russian brothers are being 
laid waste ; let us go and face this mon- 


ster, and I believe that we shall over- ; 


come him.” ' 

“Well said !” cried Vladimir, heartily. 
“We will go, enchantment or no enchant- 
ment ; and before I sleep this night I'll 
try whether that bear's magic is stronger 
than my spear-point. Here, brother,” he 
added, giving the messenger a_ gold 
bracelet from his own arm, “take this for 
your good news; and all that you have 
to do now is to show us where the bear’s 
to be found.” 


A few minutes later they were on the | 


march once more, and, in spite of the 
deep snow and tangled thickets, their 
untiring limbs brought them to Volkovo 
(which si upon a slope overlooking 
the river) not long after nightfall. 

The villagers, Tight glad to see help 
coming to them in their trouble, thronged 
out to welcome the Prince and offer food 
to him and his men; but Vladimir took 
barely time enough to swallow a few 
hasty mouthfuls, so eager was he to 
get to work at once, 

He lost no time in stationing his fol- 
lowers here and there among the thickets 
all around the village, wherever the bear 
was most likely to pass; and he gave 
orders that whichever of them caught 
sight of the brute first should instantly 
blow his horn to summon the rest of the 
band : 

For his own post the Prince had chosen, 


as usual, the most dangerous place of 
all—a deep, narrow, gloomy hollow, be- 
tween two steep banks thickly overgrown 
with bushes. Most men would have 
avoided such a place as giving them no 
chance of escaping the bear ; but Vladi- 
mir, on the other hand, chose it just 
because it gave the bear no chance of 
escaping him. 

As he stood there in the darkness with 
| his trusty spear clutched in both hands, 
awaiting the coming of his terrible 
enemy, one might well have expected 
that such a born sportsman as Vladimir 
would have no thought for anything ex- 
cept his game. But so far from that, he 
seemed unable to think of anything save 
the absent Silvester. The more he tried 
! to fix his thoughts upon other matters 
‘the more obstinately they flew back to 
the monk, till at length he began to feel 
strangely uneasy, and to wonder whether 
any harm had really happened to his 
| friend during the long lonesome journey 
through storm and snow. 
| Hark! What was that faint rustle 
‘far away in the shadowy depths of the 
. thicket 

The moment Vladimir's quick ear 
caught the sound every other thought 
vanished from his mind as if it had never 
been. The bear was coming at last! 
He planted his feet firmly, and stocd 
| ready to strike. 


came the sharp snapping of frozen twigs, 


leaves, showing that some heavy body 
was forcing its way through the under- 
growth. Nearer and nearer came the 


broke from the bushes only a few yards 
in front of him. 

The Prince put his horn to his mouth 
and blew with might and main ; for, as 
the beast reared up on its hind legs to 
attack him, he saw by the light of the 
moon—which was j 
tops of the black shadowy pines—a star- 
shaped white patch on the low broad 
forehead, and another on the shaggy 
breast. It was the Enchanted Bear ! 

The thrust which Vladimir dealt at his 


an oaken gate; but every one who has 
: encountered a Russian bear knows to his 
cost that Michael (as the peasants call 
the animal) is as hard to kill as a shark 
or an octopus. The wound only made 
the monster doubly ferocious, and down 
came its huge fore paw with a stroke 
that would have ended the battle at once, 
had not Vladimir leaped nimbly aside, 
while another mighty thrust buried his 
broad-bladed spear-head in the great 
black body. 


' steel, anyhow,” said the Prince, with a 
grim laugh. 

But even as he spoke the bear, furious 
with pain, seized the strong spear-shaft 
in his terrible jaws, and with one fierce 
snap broke it like a reed ! 

Disarmed, but still undaunted as ever, 
the Russian champion drew warily back 
from the cruel claws that were almost 
touching him, and with the heavy shaft 
dealt the bear so tremendous a blow on 
the head that the strong wood flew 
crashing into the air _in countless splin- 
ters, and the stunned monster was for 
one moment completely at his opponent’s 
mercy. 

Now was the time to end the fight at 
one stroke. The Prince darted forward 


The rustle was heard again, and then ; 


and the crisp dry crackle of withered | 


sound, till at length a huge dark mass ; 


just peering above the ' 


enemy would almost have gone through ' 


“His enchantment’s not proof against | 


with a shout of triumph and put his 
hand to his belt for his trusty hunting- 
knife. The knife was gone! - 

As he stood motionless with the horror 
of this fatal discovery, the savage beast, 
still unsubdued, shambled to its feet once 
more, and made at him open-mouthed. 

Another instant would have ended the 
great Prince’s life, and perhaps changed 
the whole future history of Russia, when 
suddenly there came a crash amid the 
thickets behind him. There was a rush 
of hurrying feet, a hoarse clamour of 
many: voices, half a dozen spears flashed 
in the moonlight, and the Enchanted 
Bear lay gasping on the earth, pierced 
| through and through to the very heart. 

“We've put an end to Ais enchant- 
ment,” said young Feodor, who had been 
foremost among the Prince's rescuers. 
“ He'll never trouble the Volkovo people 
any more.” 

“And as he’s eaten so many of their 
pigs and sheep it’s only fair that they 
| should eat Aim in return,” laughed Vladi- 
mir. “Carry him up to the village and 
tell them to portion out the flesh among 
them till every one has had a share.” 

But they were scarcely half way up 
the slope with their burden (for even 
their iron muscles felt the weight of a 
bear almost as big as a horse) when the’ 
were suddenly startled by a dull, hol- 
low, unearthly sound, which, although 
evidently coming from a vast distance, 
was plainly audible to every one of 
them. < 

“ What’s that?” cried one of the chiefs, 
pausing to listen. 

“The ice must be breaking up on the 
higher river,” said Vladimir, “and if any 
wolves have been trying to cross over 
upon it they’ll be finely caught.” 

Far up the dark stream — which was 
already clear of ice to a considerable dis- 
| tance—a broad glittering band, which 
appeared to fill up the whole breadth of 
the channel, was seen flying downward 
with amazing speed. Asit came rushing 
on it flashed and sparkled in the moon- 
beams like a thousand tossing spear 
points, while ever and anon a dull grind- 
ing ci came up to the ears of the 
listeners. 

“Ha!” cried Feodor, suddenly, * what's 
that thing yonder upon the ice? It looks 
like a hut.” 

“It 1s a hut,” said another of the hun- 
ters, who was famous for his keen sight, 
“and there’s a man clinging to it ; I saw 
him move just this moment.” 

Instantly the whole party (for the 
remaining hunters had been drawn to 
the spot by the merry blasts that an- 
nounced the bear’s death) were hu ig 
| down to the river, though with only a 

faint hope of saving the forlorn man 
‘who seemed already doomed to destruc- 
tion. 

But eoptcely had they reached the 
bank when Vladimir uttered a cry like 
the roar of a wounded lion. The floating 
wreck was by this time near enough to 
be plainly seen, and in the two figures 
that were clinging to it the Prince recog- 
nised Cyril and Silvester ! 

Before any one had time to speak or 
move, the end came. Just at the bend 
of the sharp curve which the river made 
at this point it was narrowed by two 

rojecting sandbanks, between. which the 
Horamast ice-tields were suddenly jamme 
into a solid and immovable mass, while 
those behind, driven on by the funous 
current, came surging up over them 2 
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one great wave of crashing, grinding, 
splintering ice, burying beneath it the 
two clinging figures and the planks to 
which they clung. 


CHAPTER VI.—CLUTCHED BY THE ICE. 


WEN Vladimir's bold heart died within 

4 him as he saw his two friends dis- 
appear beneath that avalanche of crash- 
ing ice-blocks, but he was not the man 
to stand looking on helplessly at any 
disaster. 

“Follow me, if you are men!” he 
roared, at the full pitch of his mighty 
voice, and, brandishing in one hand a 
heav pole which few ordinary men 
could have handled with both, he leaped 
from the bank upon the heaving, rocking 
ice below. 

Feodor was beside him in a moment, 
and the rest of the band sprang after 
them without an instant’s hesitation, 
although they all knew well that the 
jammed-up ice must soon break loose 
again and go whirling down the river ; 
and that if it did so before they could 
Ret back to the shore they would all be 

rowned or crushed to pieces. 
risk of a sudden and violent death was a 


mere every-day matter to these wild | 


men, and there was not one among them 
who would not gladly have perilled his 
own life to save that of “ the great Chris- 
tian enchanter.” 


Vladimir plunged headlong toward the ; 


spot where he had last seen Cyril and 
Silvester, sliding, scrambling, leaping, 
climbing, as if he had the lives of twenty 
men in addition to his own. 

But the peril grew more deadly every 
moment, for now the great sheets of ice 
that had been piled one over the other by 
the first rush were coming thundering 
down again, cracking and splitting like 
explodin:; bombshells, and chresiening. 
certain death to any one who shoul 
come within the range of their destroy- 
ing sweep. One man was struck down 
by a heavy fragment of flying ice, an- 
other received a bad hurt in the shoulder, 
and Prince Vladimir himself twice over 
escaped destruction only by a desperate 
spring to one side just as the sharp edge 
of a vast ice-block twelve feet long came 
sweeping like a scythe across the very 
spot where he had been standing a mo- 
ment before. 

It was a strange sight to see that hand- 
ful of men creeping like a line of ants 
over the broken, trembling surface of the 
great white ice-hill, and winning their 
way foot by foot where most men would 
have thought it impossible to venture at 
all. But so little did these simple heroes 


imagine themselves to be doing anything ! 
great, that they laughed and joked like | 


But the | 


boys at every slip or stumble, greeted 
with rough jests the crashing masses that 
came charging among them with death 
in their train, and answered the thunder 
of the falling blocks with snatches of 
‘native hunting-songs and shouts of 
boyish glee. 

At length the Prince, bruised and 
bleeding, but still fearless as ever, 
reached the foot of the great mound of 
| splintered ice beneath which Silvester 
and Cyril had disappeared, and shouted 
| in a voice which rose high above all the 
maddening din around him, “Father 
| Silvester, are you there ?” 

All held their breath to listen for the 
reply, for, in spite of the magical powers 
which their superstition ascribed to the 
Greek monk, they had little hope that he 
could have escaped where escape seemed 
‘absolutely impossible. But the clear, 
| musical voice which they all knew so 
well came floating up from the depths 
of that cold white tomb, calm and un- 
wavering as ever. 

“T am here, my son, and, God be 
praised, we are both unhurt.” 

The shout that answered his words 
rolled along the frozen waste like a peal 
of thunder, and every man sprang to the 
spot as eagerly as if his lite depended 
upon it. 

“Hurrah!” roared Viadimir ; “I might 
have known that he couldn’t be killed so 
easily! To work, lads ; we'll have him 
out of that in a trice, if we have to tear it 
down with our hands!” 

But just as they were about to attack 
the ice-mound, Silvester’s voice was heard. 
| again, “ Be careful, my children, lest you 
bring down upon our heads the ice that 
is hanging over us. Strike on this side, 
where you hear my voice, and we will 
help you from within.” 

The next moment there was heard 
beneath the ice the dull thud of measured 
strokes, which Vladimir and his men 
seconded from without with all their 
might and main. Before the sturdy 
blows of the strong spears and ironshod 
poles the frozen wall slowly but surely 
crumbled away, till at length Vladimir, 
with a shout of triumph, caught a sudden 
glimpse, through the narrow gap which 

e had made, of the two familiar faces 
looming shadowy and spectral amid the 
cold blue dimness within. 
| But at that moment the rescuers felt a 
}movement under their feet which made 
| even their stout hearts stand still for an 
‘instant, for they knew its meaning only 
‘too well. The barrier of ice jammed 


ning to give way, and a few moments 
more would send the whole mass whirling 
down the swollen river, and themselves 
along with it. 

The brave men, however, gave not a 


| the ice cracke 


| between the two sandbands was begin- | 


thought to their own safety. With the 
ice giving way beneath their feet, and 
death in its worst form staring them in 
the face, they continued their work un- 
finchingly until the monk's icy prison 
was completely laid open. 

Then it was seen by what a marvellous 
Providence he and Cyril had escaped 
destruction. Two great slabs of ice 
several yards in length, forced up against 
each other by the pressure from behind, 
had formed a kind of arch over the im- 
prisoned pair, sheltering them com- 
pletely from the falling Slocks around 
them. 

“No time to lose, father,” said Vladi- 
mir, dragging out the monk, while 
Feodor (now the inseparable friend of 
the lad whose father he had conquered) 
helped out Cyrilafter him. “If we don’t 
pet ashore pretty quick, every fish 

tween this and Kief will have his 
share of us.” 

There was indeed no time to be lost. 
As they struggled back toward the shore, 

Sand split beneath them in 
every direction, and the water came 
rushing through. Worse still, the moon 
was now setting, and in the deepening 
darkness they could hardly see where to 
set their feet, just at the very time when 
a single false step would be death. 

Had the active Russians had only 
themselves to think of, they could have 
bounded across the intervening space as. 
nimbly as the wolves of their native 
forests. But Silvester, unused to such 
rough work, and utterly worn out by 
the multiplied hardships of the night, 
was hardly able to stand now that the 
excitement had passed ; and the neces- 
sity of helping him along perilously 
delayed the whole party. 

And now a huge sheet of ice broke 
away just behind them, all but engulf- 
ing the rearmost men ; a second crashed. 
away the next moment, and then another 
and another. The whole mass was be- 
ginning to give way. True, the bank 
was now close in front of them, and 
there lay safety; but would they ever 
reach it? 

“Jump ashore, Kirsha” (Cyril), said 
the Prince, in a tone which admitted of 
no reply. 

The command was a very unwelcome 
one to the brave Tartar lad, but he had 
long since learned to obey orders without 
demur. He sprang ashore at once, while 
the men formed a line, and passed 
Silvester from one to the other till he 
was drawn safely to land. The last to 
leap on to the bank was Vladimir himself, 
and he had hardly reached it when the 
whole ice-field gave way with a deafen- 
ing crash and went whirling down the 


river. 
(To be continued.) 


BASEBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


ASEBALL is almost as popular in the 
United States as cricket in England. 
Like it, it has its annuals and manuals, with 
their totals and averages, and, like it, it has 
its amateur and professional players, and 
every year its patrons and practisers seem to 
increase. 
It has been suggested that it would be an 
exceJlent game in this country during March 
and April, when the football season is dying 


PART I. 


and the cricket season is feebly struggling 
into existence. _A similar fate was suggested 
for lacrosse, which was to fill up the break 
in September and October. Lacrosse has, 
however become acclimatised, but baseball, 
although given a fair start thirteen years ago, 
betrays no sign of taking root. The reason 
of this is probably that it is too like rounders. 
It has been described as ‘rounders made 
wearisome,” and the description, though 


unjust, hits off its weak point fairly well, as 
its’ laws are certainly not easy for a beginner 
to grasp all at once. Another point in which 
it differs unfavourably from other games is 
the immense amount of work it throws on 
the umpire, with whom rests the interpreta- 
tation of its voluminous code of rules. In 
No. 90 we gave an article on Rounders, to 
which we would suggest that our readers. 
refer. The comparison between the highly 
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scientific American game, and the rough and 
ready popular pastime from which it sprung, 
is most suggestive. Never was there a clearer 
example of how a game can be made. 
Baseball requires a ground at least four 
hundred feet long by three hundred and fifty 
feet in width. In this the field is arranged as 
will be shown in our plan. First of all, from 
the centre of the boundary at one end a line 
ninety feet long is drawn at right angles. 
This line is continued for a length of one 
hundred and twenty-seven feet four inches. 
It is important to notice this measurement, 
as the use of which it is made forms an 
excellent lesson in mensuration. A line one 


pleases, and he can practise that curious art 
of putting a screw, or horizontal break, on to 
a ball when it is in the air. This is done by 
bowling with plenty of spin. As the ball 
spins and advances the resistance of the air 
on one of its sides is less than on the other, 
and consequently its path becomes a curve. 
The ball is held by the thumb and two first 
fingers, and the spin is given just as it leaves 
the hand. 

From the pitcher to the batsman and 
beyond extends a path eight feet wide. On 
that path stands the “catcher” (9), or, as we 
shouid call him, the ‘“‘scorcher,” his distance 
behind the bat depending on the character 


hundred and eighty feet long is then fixed to | of the bowling. For slows he stands close 


each end of the line as produced, and this, 
stretched out from the centre, forms, with 
the produced line, an isosceles triangle, 
whose sides measure just ninety feet. The 
line is then stretched out on the opposite 


side, and a diamond, with sides of ninety feet,! 


up; for swifts—and the swifts are quite 
express in speed—he stands fifty feet away. 
He is wicket-keeper and longstop in one, and 
he must never fail to stop a ball that has 
passed the bat; and if he is wise he wears 


gloves. 


ee 


‘striker getting home without a stop and 
, clearing in all in front of him. 

The scorer has to register not only the runs, 
but the points in the play of the batsmen and 
fielders. And the umpire has to see that the 
tules are adhered to. These rules would 
occupy more than a page of our paper, and 
we cannot well spare the space just at pre. 
sent. We will, however, take the ie 
points in order, and note as we go. 

The ball should weigh between five and 
five and a quarter ounces, and be between 
nine inches and nine inches and a quarter in 
circumference. The balls are all stam 
with the particulars of their weight and size, 
and pass current from good makers as cricket- 
balls do. One of the peculiarities of the 
game is that the visiting club has to provide 
the ball, which, however dirtied and battered 
it may be, always becomes the property of 
the winning side. Should the be so 


knocked about as to be unplayable, a new 


is formed as will be showf on our plan. At 
each corner of the diamond a is made. 
The one nearest the fence is the ‘home 
base,” the others being known, as shown, as 
first, second, and third. On each side of the 
home base a space is chalked three feet by 
six feet, the spaces being the bateman'’s 
“‘ground.” Forty-five feet from the apex of 
the home base is drawn the nearest side of 
the pitcher’s square, which is six feet on a 
side. The line from the home base to the 
first base is prolonged in chalk for a hundred 
feet or more, to a flag-post, and the line from 
the home base to the third base is similarly 
prolonged. These lines are the ‘‘fouls,” or 

unds between which the ball must fall to 
be fair; the field of play is the triangle 
between them; the 8 in the diamond 
being the ‘‘in-field,” the beyond being 
the “‘out-field.” The diamond itself is 
marked by a path from base to base, and 
there is generally another path from the 
pitcher's square up to the fence. 

The placing of the field is shown on the plan 
(to be given next week). The most important 
man is the “pitcher” (10), who is our old friend 
“‘feeder.” He has to feed the ball so as to 
deceive the batsman, if possible, but there is 
a@ limit to his artful dodges, as will appear 
later on. He can feed swift or slow as he 


A Baseball Match. 


A few years ago a baseball team consisted ; 
of nine players ; it now consists of ten. The= 
extra place then found in the field was 
“right-short,” and this place (5) is now taken 
by the captain. Every base has its guard. 

e first man (1) may be a left-hander, 
but he must be a quick, sure catch; the 
second baseman (2) has a more onerous post, | 
and must not only be an excellent catch but 
a smart all-round fieldsman. The third base- 
man (3) has a most important position ; it is , 
to him that the side looks to save the last 
chance, as from his base the run in is com- 
pleted. Between (2) and (3) stands short- 
stop, an active youth, skilled in all the mys- 
tery of backing-up. The three men in the 
out-field—right, centre, and left—make up 
the ten of the team. 

Speaking generally, the ball is fed to the 
striker, who swipes it away between the foul 
lines and runs to the first base. The next 
man follows, and while he runs to the first 
base his predecessor makes for the second. 
The third man strikes, and another step is 
made round the bases; and when the fourth 
man strikes the first man starts for home, 
and if he gets in scores a run. By a lucky 
stroke, or other incident of the game, more 
than one base may be run at a time ; some- 
times even a rounder may be taken, the 


| corners facing the 


one can be called for at the close of the even 
innings—that is, when each side has been 
in the same number of times. 

The bat is round, in shape not unlike & 

liceman’s truncheon, two and a half inches 
in diameter at its thickest, and forty-two 
inches long at its longest. Bats range down 
to twenty-six inches long, which is the siz 
used by small boys. The most convenient 
size is thirty-eight inches, and it is better for 
the wood to be light in order that greater 
quickness may be obtained to meet swift 
pitching. 

We have already seen hew the four base 
are fixed. The first, second, and third bases 
are canvas bags, painted white, and filled 
with sand or sawiluats the home base is of 
white marble or stone, so placed as to le 
even with the ground, and having one of its 

itcher’s position. By thi: 
means the pitcher has the greatest width of 
the base to pitch the ball over. With the 
corner thus to the front, he has seventert 
inches ; with the base placed square he woul 
have only twelve inches. If any of the begs 
marking the other bases happen to get moved 
the player must follow it. It is the bag, and 
not the place where the bag ought to be, that 
then constitutes the base. 


(To be concluded.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


a : 
TALKING Beane —Partols, starlings, and ; great accuracy. Magpies also can be taught 
jackdaws are not oe only bitds that “‘ talk.” | to articulate with GB tolerable degree of 
jirds net sessed of native powers of , accuracy. But it is a little surprising to find 
melody arensually gifted with very varied | that the canary, so superbly endowed by 
abilities of articulation. A hooded crow, for | nature with musical taste and skill, will 
instance, can. produce an astonishing variety | condescend on occasion to imitate the un- 
of complex ae from his throat, and his melodious tones of the human Youre, although 
talents only’ lack cultivation to enable him to | the fact that he does so is beyond dispute. 
sive utterance to words; but his natural It is wholly incorrect to suppose that no 
language is the very reverse of melodious, meaning ch ever satenehed! by talking birds to 
and cannot in any sense be .considered as a: such words or short sentences as they may 
“song.” The starling falks eneld roughily, | be able to pronounce. The well-known case 
| 


indeed, to his fellows, bift, he is one of the | of the Edinburgh parrot, whose singular 
best iimics we have, imitating the notes of | accomplishments have been already noticed 
other birds, and even the human voice, with in more than one periodical, has settled this 


é a Key to Coloured Plate. 

L Edward nm. \ 7. Edward iv. 13, William rv. 19, George 1. 

2 wiffam 1. | 8. James 1. : 14. Charles 1. 20. Edward vi. 

3 Stephen. 9. Henry OL 15. Mary. 21. Charles 1. 

4. Edward 1 10. George L 16. Henry vr. 22. Anne. 

& Mary. } li. Joho. 17. Edward uL 23, Edward v. 

6 William. 12, James I. 18, Henry m1. 24, Elizabeth. 

OUR KINGS AND QUEENS. 

q (See Coloured Frontispiece to Monthly Part.) 


Vite thisjnonth’s Part, as a Jubitee offer- | the first of the name, the husband of Maud, 
4 ing, W® give a plate of the familiar ; Henry the First’s daughter. In a cellar at 
yces of the Womarchs of England since the , Fontevraud he came across the tombs of 
ngnest. Qf.the fortune of our Sovereizns ‘ Henry the Second; of Eleanor of Guienne, 
life the s¢hool histories give sufticient. his unworthy queen, who had to be kept a 
-count, and hh of our readers as have not,; close prisoner for sixteen years ; and of Isa- 
t familiarised themselves with their strange | bella, of Angouléme, the queen of John. All 
entful_ story had Letter set to work forth: | of these were in a ‘bad way, with the noses of 
bth. Of the subsequent fate of their bodies | the effigies knocked off. Richard was buried 
y much that is curions might be said, but in detachments, his body went to Fontevrand, 
not a pleasant subject. ,.| his. brains to Poictiers, and his. heart to 
Vhen Mr. C. A. Stothard set forth to find ' Rouen, where it was found in a little box, in 
royal tombs he made many startling July, 189%. the monument having been de- 
overies, particularly with rezard to tim, stroyed. Berengaria, the beautiful wife of 
ntagenets. He found in the museam ‘gt ; King Richard, was found in a barn at L’Es- 
‘Ans the effigy of Ceoffrey Plantagerict, ; Pan, near Mans, under a pile of wheat. Her 


uestion once and for ever. So far was this 
clever bird above “mere parrot-talk” that 
he rarely spoke a word which had not direct 
relation to surrounding objects or events. A 
strange dog introduced into the room was. 
ted with loud cries of ‘Put him out! 
Put him out! I’m so frightened!” Clergy- 
men attending his numerous levées were 
politely requested to ‘‘Gie oot the Psalm!” 
and, as this by itself would savour somewhat 
of habitual irreverence on Poll’s part, it is 
only fair to add that he was very particular 
at meal-times in telling the assembled family 
to ‘Say grace first!” 


25, William 11. 31. Henry v. 
26. Henry vu. 32. Heary rv. 
27. Richard 11. 33. George 111. 
28. George Iv. ‘4. Richard uL 
29. Henry I. - 35. Hemty VIL 
30, Richard 1. . 


86. Victoria. 


effigy was upright inst the wall, and her 
bones were ‘a . heap in the corner that alt 
might take a specimen. 

ohn was buried at Worcester. When 
his tomb was opened, in 1797, the body 
was ‘found just as the chronicle said, wit! 
the monk’s cowl strapped under the chin. 
Twenty-three years before Edward the First's 
tomb had been opened at Westminster, and 
again the account of the burial was found 
to be correct, for the body lay in the red silk 
and crimson undisturbed. Close to Edward, 
at Westminster, lies his father, Henry the 
Third, and his grandson, Edward the Third, 
the two “Jubilee Kings,” while near by is 
the gallant Henry the Fifth, with the saddle 
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and helmet he used at Agincourt fixed over 
his tomb, Henry the Sixth is in the south 
aisle at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with 
his rival Edward the Fourth, ‘‘and his 
queen, Elizabeth Widvile,” in the opposite 
aisle. More fortunate than them, his bones 
have not been exposed to the light. of day. 

But on this subject we have for the present 
said enough. Our plate is too lively to be 
treated as the text of a burial revister. In 
its effective grouping of costumes it is a 
valuable addition to the history of dress. 
The story of the changes that clothes have 
undergone during the last eight hundred 
years is not an uninteresting one, and with- 
‘out some such aid as that given by the pic- 
ture, it is difficult to realise the immense 
variety of raiment with which man has be- 
decked himself. Let us therefore treat this 
version of our kings and queens as a pano- 
rama of fashion, and jot down a few notes 
as to what was “all dhe wear ” at different 
periods since William ‘the Acquirer,” or 
“the Conqueror,” as it is more customary to 
call him, seated himself at the head of the 
English race. 

In his time there was a good deal of work 
to be done, and we find the clothes all cut 
well to the figure, with no tails or wings 
flying about to get in the way; in fact, the 
costume seemed admirably adapted for its 
purpose. The subsequent changes have not 
all been for the better. 

The strangest of the Norman fashions was 
the shaving of the back of the head, which, 
probably, arose out of compliment to one of 
the deposed Kings of France. The old 


kings prided themselves upon the length of 
their hair, and the historians record the 


measurement of their locks. Cutting off a 
king’s hair was almost as bad as cutting off 
his head, for once he lost his ringlets he lost 
his throne. Like the fabulous fox that lost 
his tail, or the lobster that gained his colour 
by being boiled, it would seem as though 
some monarch compulsorily retired from 
business had assured his supporters that it 
‘was much the best thing to shave behind the 
ears, and thus instituted a far healthier 
fashion. This may seem to be a very trivial 
cause, but all changes in fashion are due to 
trivial causes, and very many of them to 
misfortunes. A later King of France is bald, 
and to make himself look young requires a 
wig, whereupon all men take to wearing 
wigs. Another King of France, Louis xIv., 
is short, and wears a tall wig to make him- 
self look tall, and thereupon all men take to 
tall wigs. Another personage has a deformed 
foot, and has a long shoe made to hide it, 
whereupon all men in the fashion adopt long 
shoes, and the shoes get so long that the 
points have to be chained up to the knees! 
Another personage has a broad foot, where- 
upon shoes get broad in the toes, until, in 

enry the Seventh’s time, we have each shoe 
ten inches across! A que? ‘ss a wen on 
her throat and has a rutf made to hide it; 
tuffs immediately become fashionable, and 
get larger and larger, until they reach their 
maximum round the throat of Queen Eliza- 
beth. This wonderful ruff of good Queen 
Bess was quite an elaborate structure. First 
came a layer of holland, then a layer or so 
of cambric starched stiff and inflexible, and 
forming the foundation of the upper muff, 
which was kept in place by a wire ‘ supper- 
tasse,” or ‘“underpropper.” In our picture 
we have the ‘ludor Queen in all her glory, 
wearing one of the best of her three thou- 
sand dresses, with her underpropped_ rufler, 
red false hair, and voluminous Tarthingale, 
an invention due to another queen, whose 
Hottentot figure required a cage to conceal it. 

The heads were not always shaven during 
the Norman period, notwithstanding the 
ellorts of the Church to keep the back hair 
within reasonable bounds. There is a canon 
dated 1096, hy which all men wearing their 
hair long behind were excluded from public 
worship ; and there is that strange story of 
Serlo. When Henry the First was in Nor- 


mandy his Court wore long hair, and Serlo 
preached @ most aflecting sermon against 
the fashion, So eloquent was the preacher 
that the king and his followers resolved to 
reform. No time like the present, thought 
Serlo, and descending from the pulpit he 
produced a pair of shears from his sleeve, 
and there and then cut the hair of his con- 
gregation! There is a story about the esteem 
in which moustaches were held, which, 
though it belongs to another period and refers 
to another nation, may fitly be quoted here. 
When John de Castro was governor of Goa 
for the Portuguese, he found it necessary to 
raise a loan for public purposes. Unfortu- 
nately he could ofler no security, and no one 
would lend under such circumstances. The 
case was desperate; what was John to do? 
“Offer the most valuable thing you possess!” 
The most valuable thing he possessed was 
his moustache! And in the most generous 
and devoted manner he cut off half of it! 
The sacrifice was duly appreciated, and_on 
this valuable security the merchants of Goa 
advanced the required amount ! 

Notwithstanding Serlo and his scissors the 
fashion of wearing short hair was soon aban- 
doned, and long hair held its own with an 
occasional break until the coming of the 
Tudors. When Henry the Seventh came the 
hair was closely cropped at the back and 
parted in the middle in front; and Henry 
the Eighth insisted on all his courtiers having 
short hair. With James the First long hair 
came in again; with Charles the First it got 
longer, or rather longest, for then we got the 
+“ lovelock,” a curl om the left side, worn 
longer than all the rest. In Charles the 
Second’s time the lovelock was answered by 
the ‘‘heartbreaker” worn by the ladies, 
which at last drove the lovelock off the field. 

The first King of England to use the curl- 
ing tongs was John. He ‘curled his hair 
with irons and tied it up with ribbons.” In 
Charles the Second’s time men curled their 
own hair, but with the wig the curling could, 
so to speak, be done by deputy ; and wigs 
soon had it all theirown way. Charles’s wig 
was big enough, but it was a pigmy to his 
brother’s, for Waes was the most bewigged 
of mortals. George the First was much more 
reasonable in the size of his head-gear, al- 
though he made himself venerable with pow- 
der; and with George the Second we get the 
wig in its decline. It was in his reign that the 
tail came in to take the place of the Rami- 
lies tie and tail introduced by Bolingbroke ; 
and when the pigtail went we got the round 
hair of the Regency leading on to the health: 
county crop in which we now delight. Much 
is made in school histories of the close crops 
of the Roundheads, but the Roundhead officer 
would look aghast at the velvet heads of the 
soldiers of to-day. 

It is a fact worth noting that our greatest 
tulers have been the neatest in their dress. 
William the Conqueror, workmanlike in 
everything, wore a workmanlike soldier’s 
suit, and always looked alert and ready to 
go anywhere at a moment's notice. Edward 
the First never wore his crown after his 
coronation day, and was always the most 
quietly dressed man in a court where fashion 
amongst men was looked upon with con- 
tempt. Cromwell, in his black cloth or 
velvet, with grey hat and long boots, was, 
like Edward, a living protest against super- 
fluous finery in male attire. And not one of 
these—the three most capable men England 
has had at her head—was in any way mean 
or shabby, like the Continental monarchs of 
the Louis the Eleventh type. 

The high days of fashion were in the time 
of Edward the Third, when every year a 
“novelty” was introduced. In Edward the 
First’s time the ladies were resplendent in 
gold embroideries and gold combs; but in his 
grandson’s day the wealth of colour and 
glitter was astonishing. To check extrava- 
gance it was ordered that no one under the 
rank of a knight should use silk or embroidery, 
or gold or jewels ; but the example of the 


court proved too attractive, and the tailors’ 
Dills of all classes increased alarmingly, 
Sumptuary laws were rarely effective when 
they dealt with detail. Among the Normans 
a man could wear any colour but yellow, and 
that was left for the Jews—a good broad 
division, which lasted for years. Some of the 
edicts were really justifiable. In Edward the 
Fourth’s time, owing to the preposterous 
shoes, it was ordered that ‘‘no man under 
the rank of a baron shall wear shoes more 
than ten inches long,” which is a valuable 
note as to the size of the feet in those days, 
and, on the ex pede Herculem principle, as to 
the size of the men. 

There are many men now below the rank 
of baron whom ten-inch shoes would not fit, 
And there must have been some then above 
that rank who would have found ten inchesa 
tight fit. The king himself, for instance, 
was six feet two, one of the tallest of our 
kings. In his day, with the exception of the 
outer cloak, costume was of the skimpiest; 
the jackets come only an inch or so below 
the waist, and, like the continuations, were 
worn tight without creases, the sleeve being 

uffed and slashed at the elbow so as to look 
ike the joint of some patent doll. This jacket 
was a development of the cotehardie, which 
was introduced in Edward the Third’s time, 
and then extended to the thighs with sleeves 
to the elbows, from which dropped gigantic 
cutis. With the cotehardie there also came 
the capuchin, a cap like a s jelly-boe, four feet 
long. The bottom of the jelly-bag grew 
thin in succeeding reigns until the capuchin 
became a close-fitting cap, with a pipe like 
the air-tube of a diving-dress. 

The strangest of court fashions blossomed 
forth under Richard the Second, when clothes 
were made parti-coloured, as now adopted by 
acrobats. A man's coat would be of black 
and yellow, or red and green, or any two 
colours, the line of division running down 
the centre of the body, so that he would 
have, say, a black leg and a yellow keg,s 
black arm and a yellow arm, ete., ete. A 
strange fashion, but Richard was always in- 
clined to half measures. In the same reign 
there were introduced wide surcoats and 
gowns, elaborately emblazoned and jewelled, 
and jagged with wide sleeves—called pokys 
—that swept the ground. One of Ri nls 
coats was valued at thirty thousand marks: 
He was almost as great a swell as Henry the 
Eighth, who was the delight of the court 
tradesmen. What with the rings on 
fingers and the chains on his coat, and the 
jewels scattered in dozens over his i 
chest and back, to say nothing of the aire 

dor 
And his 


ture of his black velvet cap, his 

majesty was quite overpowering. <A 

splendour was, at a respectful distance, 
copied by his courtiers. Cardinal Wolsey, 
however, must have run a good second to 
him, for we read that one pair of his 
eminence’s shoes cost many thousand pounds. 

With the ordinary dress of the Tudor 
period we are familiar through the costume 
of the Bluecoat Boys. Christ's Hospital was 
one of the many Edward the Sixth’s schools, 
and the boys wear almost the same dres 
now as they did when the school was founded. 
and there are many other schools all over the 
country founded at the same time which keep 
up the old style. 

In Elizabeth’s reign there was little chan” 
of fashion in men’s clothes, but James tle 
First, with his quilted dagger-proof doublet, 
and seams adjusted by the plumb-line, <av¢ 
fancy another start. “And, it might also. 
added, gave fancy a startle, for his utilitarian 
majesty, seeing no good in the wardrobe a 
the Tower, sold off all the old clothes of his 
predecessors that had accumulated ther. 
Among the things he did not get rid of we 
Queen Elizabeth’s armour, ‘‘as worn at Til- 
bury,” which, although asserted to have bee? 
then in existence, has since been found to te 
made up of a breastplate of Henry the Eight". 
a helmet of Edward the Sixth, and armpieces 
of Charles the First. It was in his later days 
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ov perhaps in the early days of his son, that | plaister, and stuck on, perhaps half a dozen 


“trunk-hose” made its appearance. 
garment soon grew to alarming proportions ; 
it wasusually stuffed with sawdust and rags, 
jut a prisoner was once brought before the 
judzes who had stowed away in his trunk- 
fioas a pair of sheets, two table-cloths, ten 
napkins, four shirts, a brush, a glass, a comb, 
and a nighteap!—a quantity of smuggled 
ware never exceeded by the most capacious 
hoop or dress-improver. 

The absurdest of all fashions was the stick- 
jing of patches on the face. This began in the 
days of Charles the First, and lasted well on 
into the Georgian era. In Charles’s time the 
most elaborate devices were cut out of court 


This | at once. 


The custom was soon adopted by 
the men, and no fop considered his appear- 
ance complete without a few islets of black 
on his well-powdered face. It is this custom 
to which the poet alludes in the following 
well-known verses wherein he describes one 
of the then leaders of fashion : 


Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples or for scars ; 

Here's all the wandering planets’ signs, 
And some o' the fixed stars: 

Already gummed to make them stick, 
They need no other sky, 

Nor stars for Lilly for to view 
To tell your fortunes by, 


JUNE. 


HE PuULTRY RUvUN.—It has been recommended by 
some noted fanciers to discontinue breeding pow 
egards birds for breeding purposes and for prize 
; and to reserve broody hens for the purpose of 
k and bantam hatching. However, to get chickens 
sake of flesh we may still sit hens. 
e have seldom said a word about ducks or ban- 
8,0 we take this opportunity, reserving the lat- 
for an article, when we will give you a few hints 
it them. Mfeanwhile, if you can get a canny 
silky willing to sit, put her on some well-selected 
} of bantam breed, and you shall see what you 
| see. When we say well-selected we refer to 
ty of breed. Do not have any kind of mongrels. 
object to advise breeding what are called ordinary 
-dour fowls on priuciple. If space permitted we 
d prove that this heterogenvous class is neither so 
| in laying nor so large for table ; nor do they, as a 
_make such good mothers. Game bantams are 
nice; so are Scotch Greys ane Japanese. 
‘cks.—The two commonest, and probably best cot- 
rs’ breeds, are the Aylesbury and the Rouen. The 
outlay, viz., price of eggs for hatching, is not a 
lone, but ducks undoubtedly pay well, and if you 
ordinary lack you will not repent beginning the 
; only be sure to get good eggs. Unless you have 
enience for them to exercise freely they will not 
well, They must have a grass run, so that they 
ick up snails, slugs, and all the grubbings they 
rly love. 
ppose you sit an honest Dorking on ducks’ eggs, 
nonth of weeks you onght tu have a nice little lot 
rhaps ten. _ Feed on Spratt’s food—frequently, tu 
the young brood should be always eating ; also 
firat few days give hard-boilel eggs mixed with 
i rice, and Oatmeal draggled in milk. Boiled 
ck’s liver and lights should also be chopped up 
and mixed with meal for them. In about three 
s’ time give grain, boiled at first and mixed with 
es and house scraps. Let them have water, but 
© enter and splash in when very young; it is 
r to have sand in it, but the water should be fresh 
day. House your daocklings on a dry floor, witha 
f short straw or hay. Feed, and feed, and feed, 
t two months old they will be ready to kill. 


If you want to keep any for breeding, of course 
select the best, and let two, or at most three ducks go 
to one drake. It is hardly necessary to add that a 
pond on stream is deairable, though this might be done 
withou 


jp and unwholesome, 
and general neglect in feeding, and letting them have 
dirty water to drink. Now that the summer js ad- 
vancing you cannot be too careful with the hygiene of 
your poultry establishment. 


THE PiGkoN Lort.—We trust your young birds are 
going on well, and that you are most careful with the 
feeding of the old ones. We told you a month or two 
ago of the best kind of food for them. Let all be good 
that you give them. Unwholesome, dusty, worm- 
eaten peas or grain is only fit for the pigs, and poor 
feeding for even them. In hot weather do not forget 
the bath ; and, though we have said nothing for a lung 
time about salt cat, we presume it is there. Salt cat 
is not, as one or two boys think, a defunct grimalkin, 
treated to a brine bath and hung in the loft. No, 
my innocent urchin; salt cat is a mixture of old 
mortar, sind, and rough salt moistened somewhat and 
pet in a box, and used by pigeons as you use the cruets, 

y way of relish. 

See to the dryness of the loft, else you may have 
diarrhoa break out. Use non-poisonous disinfectants, 
the best being Sanitas and Condy's Fluid, but do not 
put either on the top of mess. If you find any had 
smell in your loft, find out first where it comes from 
and clean and clear away, for after all water and fresh 
air are the best of disinfectants. 

Many boys own dovecotes against walls or on poles ; 
few ever think that these need cleaning out, but they 
do, and if you have not birds actually sitting therein 
at present, it would be a good time to overhaul them. 

Coutinue to feed well, and let the grain and grey peas 
‘be the best you can procure. 


THE AVIARY.—If you have more than one breeding- 
cage you will find ft a great advantage to have small 
nursery cages to hook on outside these. Into them 


the first broods are put while they still need attention 
from the parents, but are not wanted inside the main 
cages. 

As soon as they can eat seed—and this should be 
bruised for them first—turn them into nice clean flight 
cages. Sell them as soon as you can, unless you really 
desire a large stock; but if you have many coming on 
you are apt to get overstocked, so never miss a 
bargain. 

Feed birds that are not breeding on simply canary 
and summer rape. Hemp will ot be needed now, it 
ever it is; but you may give now and then a little maw 
or poppy seed, of which many birds are inordinately 

fond. 


The weather will be getting warm, so have your 
bird-room well ventilated. There is nothing like sun- 
shine and fresh air for keeping canaries strong, only 
beware of direct draughts of air on sitting heus. 


THE RapeiTry.—Read last month's Dornes, and 
continue in the same way advised therein, 

As the weather gets hotter, if your hutches are much. 
exposed you had better give them shade of some kind. 
Rabbits, especially the long-haired ones, such as 
Angoras, do not thrive well if exposed in a hot hutch ; 
besides, the sun draws out bad smells. 


THE KENNEL.—Be sure to give plenty of fresh 
water, It should be placed out of the sun, in such a 
position that the dog can get at it whenever he pleases 
without searching for it. Feed regularly, aud give 
plenty of exercise. 


THE BEE WORKLD.—There is no more interesting 
| study than that of bees; but, to be successful in 
heney-making, you must be like the bees, active and 
| unflaggingly careful. There is nothing to’be made by 
taking up a fancy and neglecting it. The feeding of 
swarms, attention to casting, trapping of drones, and 
artificial swarming, form the principal work of the 
month, with the raising of honey, and swarms for 
| profit. Be well prepared for everything. 


THE KITCEEN GARDEN.—This is the best month ip 
the year in the kitchen garden. Fancy June peas, 
« delicious lettuces, tender and crisp, and new potatoes, 
to say nothing of a dozen other early vegetables now in 
their summer's prime. But it is also the month in 
| which evil weeds grow apace. ‘hese act injuriously 
| to growing crops in many ways. They rob our must 
| cherished vegetables of their food ; they occupy space ; 
| they keep away the sunshine and air; and their very 
rrowth proves that the gardener isa sluggard. Keep 
' them down. Root them up with the Dutch hoe on 
| sunny days; or, better still, grub them up with the 
fingers when the soil is moist, and carry them away in 
a basket to bury. Do not bury weeds that have come 
; to ripe seed in the manure heap. 
| Keep everything clean and tidy; even the spinach 
beds and pea-rows should not be weedy. Do not let 
the ground get hard anywhere. 

Greens may now be planted for early winter use. 
Marrows will Le coming on, and French beans too. 
Keep them both from slugs, and overmuch sunshine 
and rain till they are well advanced. Get your 
trenches ready for celery, and plant out towards end 
of mouth. Sow turnips and peas once more for rota- 
tion crops. 


Toe FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS.—Tidy walks, 
| pick out weeds, finish planting out, rake beds care- 
' fully, and water the newly-planted flowers when need 

fs. You may water at night or very early in the morn- 
ing. Train window creepers, and see to the watering of 
hanging baskets every day. 


——_-0-o—_____ 


Correspondence. 


F, Youna.—1, Try Engel’s “ Pinnoforto School,” pub- 
lished by Augeuer and Co. 2. Introduce the gentle- 
man to the lady, and mention the names distinctly. 
3, Warne’s “ Mahuers of Good Society,” price half-a- 
crown. 


J. KE. A.—To make mahogany stain, boil a quarter of a 

ound of madder and an ounce of logwood chips in 
half a gallon of water. Brush it on when it is hot, 
When the work is dry give it a coat of pearlash solu- 
tion, two drachms to the quart. Whitewash the 
inside of the cage with whiting or Paris white, and 
gold size. 


OvossuM,—The skin must be rubbed until soft by some 
blunt instrument with a rounded edge, such as a 
hammer-handle. Lay the skin on a board and work 
it from the centre to the sides. The more it is 
worked the softer it will he. Smooth it with pumice- 
stone. 


M. H. J.—The steam passage from Queenstown to 
New York is about 2,700 miles, the sailing passage is 
about 3,200 miles. The steam passago from New 
York to Queenstown is abont 2,800 miles, the sailiny 
passage is 3,500. Vessels do not go in straight lines 
from port to port : they take the course which they 
can travel quickest. Sailing vessels being depen- 
dent on the winds always take longer courses than 
steamers, 


RovER.—1. The Sheepshanks collection of pictures was 
given to the nation in 1857. It is now at South 
Kensington Museum. 2. Buckingham Palace, as we 
now_kuow it, was first occupied by Queen Victoria 
in July, 1837. Balmoral was bought by Prince 
Albert: Osborne was bought by the Queen. Both 
are private properties. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


OUR JUBILEE SUMMER NUMBER, 


On Midsummer Day, June 2th, will be published the SPECIAL EXTRA 
Summer Number of the Boy's OWN PAPER, price 6d. It will, as usual, 
consist of sixty-four pages, devoted to Seasonable Stories, Sketches, Articles, etc., 
etc., the whole fully illustrated by the best 


artists. 


As it is intended to print only a limited 
number, readers who would ensure obtaining 


copies are strengly advised to give_their 


AT ONCE, by 
which means they will of course obtain Sy 
precedence over the ordinary purchaser. . 
Readers who failed to do this in regard to 
our previous special numbers 

in many cases found them- ™, 
selves unable to obtain them, ee 
and the very same thing is 
not at all unlikely to occur 
in regard to this SUMMER 
Nemper, which cannot be a 
reprinted, and will not _be 
included in the bound volume. 
Every reader of the B. O. P. 
should endeavour to secure a 
copy. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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“All grew dark again, and | knew no more.” 


CHAPTER I. 


waiting hall of a railway station in Brittany, one of those 
and airy pounds where French travellers must expiate 
of missing their train, three persons were sitting one 


TA RGR 
a Scot ope: 
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showery day, or rather two of them sat 
still, while the third for the most part 
roamed up and down like a caged lion in 
manifest ennui and impatience. At one 
end, in the first-class compartment, read 
ing a newspaper to pass away the time, 
was a ruddy white-haired old gentleman 
with prosperous John Bull written 
lainly on every feature of him, from 
his clean-shaved face to his well-polished 
boots. In the larger pen beyond, open 
to more humble travellers, a little 
girl balanced herself on the edge of a 
bench, as if doubtful of her own pre- 
sumption in sitting down at all, hardly 
daring to move, firmly grasping a basket 
in one hand and a paper parcel in the 
other. Their restless companion was a 
boy whose Eton jacket and collar showed 
him to be also a stranger in this country, 
while his face bore a strong family like- 
ness to the old gentleman, no other in 
fact than his grandfather, taking him for 
a first holiday trip on the Continent. 


The crossing to St. Malo had been | 


rough; our young friend for one had 
been very unwell, to his great disgust in 
every way ; the boat came in late ; these 
passengers had-failed to catch the direct 
train to their destination, and now found 
themselves stranded for certain weary 
hours at a little junction, where they had 
nothing to do but look out at the pelting 
rain and study the mysteries of a time- 


table which displayed a bewildering maze } 


ef branch lines. So the boy had some 
excuse for being in an_ ill-humour, 
which led him to take a critical view of 
foreigners, 

“How silly they all look!” was his 
remark on the porters in their blouses, 
the passing gendarme in his cloak and 
cocked-hat, the polite station-master in 
his quasi-military uniform, the peasant 
women with their great caps, and all the 
other unfamiliar figures that from time 
to time gave him something to stare at 
through the long windows opening out on 
the platform. 

“Just what they say about us, Algie 
when they come to England,” laughed 
his grandfather, who, as an old traveller, 
took their troubles more philosophi- 


cally. 

_ Now when the girl heard them speak- 
ing English she pricked up her ears, and, 
Peeping over the partition that divided 
the w. ng-room, ventured to steal a 
sly look at her companions. And ‘pre- 


sently, as Algie, rampaging from one | 


ecompartinent to another, stopped oppo- 
site her, she stood up, dropped a prim 
little curtsey, and timidly said, “1f you 
please, can you tell me when my train 
comes?” 
“Why, here’s an English girl!” quoth 
Algio, in surprise. 
So it was—or rather «in Irish one—as 
ppeared when his grandfather came to 
ap cstion her, the boy thinking too much 
Of himself to take any particular trouble 
about such an insignificant person. The 
Poor child had travelled from the west of 
sepand all alone on her way to a convent 
a 200] in some remote nook of Brittany. 
ee ed id not speak a word of French, but 
whined a crumpled scrap of paper, on 
ts Mch was written in that Janguage a 
eadpest for kind persons to direct her at 
show, stage of the long journey. | This she 
ployed to the old gentleman with an im- 
oe Oring look that betrayed how much at 
Shee She felt among foreigners, as well 
- ° Might. Consulting the time-tables, 


t mi + oY 
ok even him some pains to make out 


that she must change carriages three 
times yet, and at the best could not reach 
her destination till late at night. 

It seemed, indeed, a trying journey for 
one so young and inexperienced. But 
while ‘gic only wondered, his grand- 
father spoke encouragingly to the little 
adventurer, and did his best to help her. 
He wrote down plainly where and when ; 
she must change, furnished her with an 
orange and some biscuits by way of re- 
freshment, and when her train came up, 
as luckily she had not long here to wait 
for it, put her under the charge of aj 
good-natured-looking nun who was going 
part of the same road, and readily pro- 
mised to look after her so far. 

“Now we have more than two hours 
j still to kick our heels in this beastly ; 
hole!” grumbled Algie, when the bustle 
of the departing train had passed away, 
and he and his grandfather found them- 
selves alone in the empty waiting-room. 

“Well, we can’t expect the whole rail- 


|so discontentedly when you can't get j 


way system of the country to be timed 
; for our convenience,” said the old gentle- 
man, “There is nothing for it but 
| patience. Just think of that child ; how 
{much more to be pitied she is! If you 
‘were in her case you might well fret to 
| have your journey over.” 
| “What a lot of bother you gave your- 
self about her!” said the youngster, in 
the tone of one who Imd hit upon another 
grievance. 

“T can’t say the same of you, Algie. It | 
would have been more like a gentleman 
; to have shown some kindly--at all events, 
civil—interest in_her story, instead of 
gaping at her as if she had been a sight 
at a fair.” 

Master Algie felt himself snubbed, and 
was silent. Certainly it was little aid or 
encouragement the girl would have got | 
had his grandfather not chanced to over- | 
hear her appeal. 

“Every one is bound to be friendly to | 
such a helpless young traveller,” con- 
tinued the old gentleman, “all the more 
when she turns out to be a country- 
woman so far from home. And I ought 
to be able to feel for her if nobody else 
| did. I have known what it is to shift for 
myself among strangers in a foreign 
country, when scarcely older than this 
girl. My plight, indeed, was far more 
forlorn and pitiable. The first time I | 
ever travelled on the Continent it was 
as a barefooted vagabond ; 1 had not a 
penny, nor a pocket to put it in—not 
even a stitch on me that I could call my 
own. How would you like to be as badly | 
off'as that, my boy ?” 

“You !” exclaimed Algie, casting eyes | 
of ineredulity on the stout, well-to-do- 
looking tigure, in all the respectability of 
spotless white linen and fine broadcloth. 
It seemed impossible that this flourishing 
gentleman could ever have been in ai 
state of destitution. “What do you! 
mean, grandfather ?” 

“Tam not joking. Did you never hear 
about my first trip abroad ?” 

“No—do tell me!” cried the boy, 
brightening up at the prospect of such uo 
singular story as this promised to be. 

“Well, since we have so long to wait, 
perhaps you can find patience to listen 
to_ my juvenile adventures, which are 
indeed well worth relating, especially for 
high-stomached gentlemen like some of 
you of the rising generation, who give 
yourselves such airs over everything not 
in your own way of life, and grumble 


just what you have been accustomed to 
eat and drink, and can do nothing Wut 
yawn and fidget when amusements fail 
you for an hour or two. I sometines 
think that a little of my early experienc: 
would do you good, Algie, my lad.| 
showing you what less fortunate young 
sters have to put up with as best they 
can.” : 

“ Ob, grandfather, we are not so hala. 
you make us out! But it is a horrid lor 
waiting here, without even a book w 
read.” 

“Very well, then, as you had not the 
sense to bring a book, sit down, and | 
will tell you ail about that first adventur 
of mine.” 

Here follows the story which was thei 
told in the waiting-room, filled out « 
little perhaps as the narrator wight 
have done for it had he had the adv 
tage of pen and ink. 


i 


My tale so far resembles Waverley thi 
it is one of sixty years ago, when th 
cannon of Waterloostill rang inmensen, 
and George rv. ruled over England, an 
stage coaches flourished, and indulge: 
old gentlemen tipped their grandchildr 
in guineas or crowns, and nervou! 
ladies were terribly concerned abo 
radicals and rioters, now that they le 
no longer Boney to be their bugbear,an 
I was a lanky boy of fourteen or so, via 
my arms growing fast out of the sleeve 
of my jacket and an excellent appeiir 
for all my meals. 

We had taken a house at Ramsgate 
then a smaller and more genteel waterint 
place, if not a more lively one, than it » 
now. My sisters and I had been recover 
ing from the measles, and it was th 
well to give us a long spell of s: 
while we were in the way of it. You 
sters of our day by no means went fr. 
home every year. So we lingeredou it: 
the autumn, when most of the ot 
visitors had gone away. You may gu 
I had no objection to miss a quater 
schooling, for in those good old time 
school was a much more severe and pat 
ful place than you know of, and, st 
as it may seem to you, the boys of tus! 
day seldom loved their lessons so well 
the delights of idling about. the shor 
rollicking in the waves, making fi 
with old tars, who had stirring ya 
tell of exploits in the great French wt 
and watching the ships that then exci 
every hearty lad’s ideas of romance 11! 
way you can hardly understand. Web 
not so many books of travel and adv 
ture as you have, so I think our imasi™ 
tion was all the more ready to take ¥ 
on the patched’ sail of every fishing- 


and there was no crawling Coaster that 4 
our eyes did not seem bound for } 
Dorado—to speak for myself, at 
but before long I was to have more tli! 
ny fill of excitement on the ocean 83! 
Well, one bright October afternm 
which came after a week of rain, as it! 
give us one more glimpse of sumwe.’ 
started out for a ramble along the «™ 
L walked for some miles, past Broadstal 
till I got as far as the North Forests 
and almost in sight of Margate. ‘Ih! 
as the sun was so warm, | felt tenp’ 
to havea bathe—perhaps the last I 
enjoy at the seaside, where earlier in 
season I had spent half the day in 
out of the water, and thus came to b-?* 
a bad swimmer. I undressed in litt 
cove under the cliffs, and as the tide *4 
well up I had not far to run across su 
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ind shingle before splashing head over 
eels into the sparkling sea. 

After a little ducking and playing with 
he waves, out I went into deep water, 
ow switnming on my breast, now on my 
ile, now floating on my back, looking up 
t the blue sky above and revelling in the 
~nse of being at home in a conquered 
lement. 
way from land, for the tide appeared to 
e to be coming in, and so long as I could 
ake way against it I calculated on being 
sily able to let myself go back with it. 
hen, if this was to be my last swim, I 
id a fancy for seeing how far out I could 
t, to boast of when I returned to school. 
on I went, recklessly, I know not how 
ig, till I began to teel as if I had had 
most enough of it. 

Now, taking my bearings, I was rather 
irtled to see how far off the shore 
yked, and that the cove where IL had 
t my clothes was out of sight. Either 
had not swum straight out, as I 
‘koned to do, or there must be some 
‘rent drifting me along. Anyhow, it 
s high time to think of getting back 
uin, now also that the water began to 
| just a little chilly when one stopped 
rest. 
_turned at once, and struck out for 
beach, losing no time now, but putting 
th my best skill to get on shore as 
n as possible. 
der to swim back than [ had ex- 
ted. Making vigorous strokes, and 
ting myself quite out of breath, it 
ned to me, after some minutes, as if 
shore were no nearer than before. 
en I let myself float for a little to 
e breath I could not be sure that the 
‘es were carrying me in the right 
ction. I stood upright, treading the 
er and paddling gently forwards ; 


2 I saw a piece of seaweed slowly | 


ting past me out to sea. 
ould I have made a mistake? It 
1ed across me that either I had been 
ng about the tide still coming in, or 
it might have turned since I entered 
water. 
iat must be so, and, to make the 
‘er worse, a good deal of wind was 
‘ing off shore, which hitherto had 
ed me on my heedless course, when I 
all the credit to my own exertions. 
ggle as I might, I could make little 
against wind and tide together, and 
sntly had to confess that f was grow- 
ired, while if I ceased my etforts for 
ment there was nothing for it but to 
vept out to sea. Now I began to 
ot a little afrnid about the chance of 


ng safe back, and wished with all | 


eart that I had been more careful. 
ked anxiously to cach side, and saw 
yy at some little distance. Though 
vas rather farther from the shore, I 
rht best to make for it, in hopes of 
able to take a rest here and gather 


gth for the long swim that lay before | 


urned then towards the buoy, but 
- alarm found myself, tired as I was, 
red by @ current or strong set of the 
which carried me out beyond that 
of refuge. There could be no doubt 
_ it, the sea was too much for me, 
“must be drowned if help did not 

Where was it to come from? 
, were two or three vessels passing 
ir out, but_too far to see or hear me, 
elieved. _ Yet I shouted out as loud 
ould on the chance that these hails 


. reach .them. On the beach and 


Thad no fear of getting too far | 


But I found it much , 


the cliffs above not a soul was to be seen 
who could even pity my helpless fate. 

I was now letting myself drift at the 
will of the tide, reserving all my strength 
to keep afloat, and from time to time 
sending a cry of distress over the cruel 
waves that half an hour before had 
seemed such joyous playfellows. What 
did I think of in those anxious moments? 
It was hard indeed to drown so young ; 
but, to tell the truth, I thought of éthers 
rather than of myself. I thought how I 
should be missed and waited for and 
searched out in vain—how some chance 
passer-by would coine upon my clothes 
—how only after days of suspense, 
perhaps, my poor father and mother and 
my dear sisters would learn what had 
become of me. That was the bitterest of ! 
it! And mother had always been so} 
nervous about my love of swimming, for 
her old-fashioned notion was that this 
| accomplishment led to more opportuni- 
‘ ties of getting into than out of danger ; 
‘ how would her fears be justified if ever 
| the sea threw my lifeless body up on that 
sand where we had all spent so many 
| happy days? This thought inspired me 
, to one more effort. With fluttering heart 
iL tried to gasp out a prayer that was 
‘ silenced by the water washing into my 
i mouth. 

, A very short time, and every hope 
vanished. My strength began to fail ; I 
ceased to struggle ; my mind grew con- 
fused ; I sank beneath the surface, and 
saw no more. All the events of my life 
seemed to pass before me as cast by 
some magic light of memory on a rapidly 
outstretched sheet. I believed that this 
| was already death. Then the dizziness 
and the dread gave place to a quiet sense 
| of vague content. I no longer cared 
i what became of me. My last faint effort 
| to hold up my head had shown me a boat 
; tossing among the waves close at hand ; 
but in another minute I had forgotten to 
' long for help. 
| ow long this state of unconsciousness 
| lasted I cannot say. I was aroused froin | 
‘it for an instant by some one grasping | 
my hair and dragging me upwards 
towards the light. Then all grew dark 
again, and I knew no more of how I was 
rescued. 


1 CHAPTER IL 


. WHEN I quite came to mnyself. I was 
‘lying eaualy tucked up beneath blankets, , 
“with a comfortable sense of warmth in, 
‘all my limbs. Beside me stood a boy | 
| with something hot in a tin pannikin, 
which he was putting to my lips by 
‘means of a spoon. Then I was aware of 
| a great shaking and rattling and heaving 
' that soon told me this dark, close-packed 
| place in which I found myself must be 
some sort of ship's cabin. But for the 
moment [ was too bewildered to remem- 
ber how I had come there. 

“Where am I? What's the matter? 
Who are you?” I stammered out, star- 
ing about me ; and the boy replied with 
a grin, to which he added certain unintel- 
ligible words, and attempted to adminis- 
ter another spoonful of the hot stuff; but 
such an awkward nurse did he make, that 
he spilt most of it over my face, and 
then grinned again as if in admiration of 
his own clumsiness. 

“That'll do,” said I, turning on my side 
to make sure it was not alla dream. “Now 
Iremember. You picked me up when I 


was drowning, didn’t you?” 


Again the boy answered by sounds for 
which I was none the wiser ; then, seein: 
IT did not understand a word he said, 
betook himself once more to grinning. 

Such a grin I never saw—a Cheshire 
cat could be nothing to it !—it spread all 
over his chubby face from ear to ear, 
throwing his short nose and small eyes 
into the shade as it were, so that for the 
moment all of him seemed to be mouth 
that was not blue shirt and tarry canvas 
breeches. But it appeared to be a grin 
of benevolence Sthor than of derision, 
from which I might at least understand 
that I had fallen into friendly hands. 

When he had grinned himself out, soto 
speak, tinding that we got little further 
towards mutual comprehension, and that 
I would have no more of the steaming 
cordial which he was still for forcing 
down my throat, he took leave of me 
with another grin, and hitched himself 
out of the tiny cabin, the grin first dis- 
appearing and lastly his boots, which 
were almost as big. 

Left thus to myself, after a minute or 
two I resolved to follow him, that Iimight 
see with my own eyes how matters stood. 
1 crawled out of the bunk on which I lay, 
wrapped one of its coverings about me, 
and staggered towards the door, steady- 
ing myself by holding on to everything 
that came in iny way, for 1 still felt too 
dizzy to walk straight. Then L had only 
to put my head up the hatchway,.and 
two or three steps brought me out on the 
deck of a small cutter, hardly larger than 
a fishing-boat. 

There were two men on deck besides 
my friend, the boy, now engaged appa- 
rently in inaking his report of me to one 
who stood in the bows with a telescope 
at his eye. This was a tall man, so tall 
and thin that he looked tit to be the bow- 
sprit or foremast of his own little craft. 
The man at the helm, on the other hand, 
was so short and fat, or so padded by the 
many clothes he wore, that he could 
better have done duty as a buoy had he 
not been certain to go to the bottom in 
all his cumbrous equipment of long boots, 
wide breeches, and thick jackets one over 
the other, the whole crowned by a red 
woollen nightcap, large and_ brilliant 
enough for the cutter’s ensign, beneath 
which rose the smoke of an enormous 
long pipe, that, with a little imaginative 


' exaggeration, suggested the funnel of a 


steambont, « novel curiosity in those days 
such as I had seen for the first time that 
summer, and greatly wondered at. He 
formed « complete contrast to his com- 
panion, for he was all curves and bumps, 
as the other was all points and angles. 

These observations T made afterwards 
more atimy leisure. What chiefly arrested 
my attention for the moment was the 
familiar clitts of Thanet fast receding 
behind us as the cutter bounded on, her 
sail tilled by a fresh breeze from the land. 
And every eave she gave was taking me 
farther from home ! 

“Put me on shore, please. I live at 
Ramsgate. My father will pay you well. 
Oh, they won't know what has become of 
me!” I exclaimed, appealing first to one 
man and then to the other. 

They both spoke at once, answering me 
in a foreign language ; then they burst 
out laughing together at the figure I cut 
as I stood there on deck—or rather tried 
to stand—the blanket fluttering about 
my nakedness, and pointed towards the 
land with excited gesticulations But 
they were not ill-natured, for when a roll 
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of the vessel sent me sprawling against 
the buiwark, and I hung to a rope still 
with eyes turned landwards, the tall man 
took two strides aft to speak to me in 
kindly tones, answering my pantomime 
of entreaty with signs, from which [ could 
guess—as was indeed the state of the 
ase—that they had no time to lose, that 
beating back against the wind would be 
too hard work, that I must go along with 
them for the present and make the best 
of it. And the fat steersman, too, took 
his pipe from his mouth to say a few 
wore that seemed meant for encourage- 
ment. 

But I remained in despair, almost as 
great as when I believed myself drown- 
ing. I clung to the rigging, and could 
not take my eyes off the land. The sun 
had set, yet through the gathering twi- 
light I fancied I could recognise the jetty 
at Ramsgate, the row of bathing-machines 
on the each, and the crescent of white 
housés in which we lived. This indeed 
was a pure piece of imagination on my 
part for what I saw must have been not 

msgate, but Margate. Along the coast. 
lights began to twinkle out in the dusk. 
Perhaps one of these shone from the cosy 
parlour, where at this very moment they 
would all: be wondering why I did not 
come home to tea. What a night of 
anxiety, what days would they pass at 
home! My clothes would turn up sooner 
or later, then how long would it be before 
they had news that I was still alive? 
The cutter might be taking me to Hong 
Kong or to Botany Bay for all that I knew. 

My teeth began to chatter with cold, 
and my hands grew so numb that I could 
hardly hold the blanket wrapped about 
me to keep off the wind and the rain, 
which now came on in heavy showers, 
for the fine afternoon had been but a 
deceitful blink in our long spell of bad 
autunin weather. The skipper, as I took 
the tall man to be, after making one or 
two friendly attempts to persuade me to 
leave the deck, tucked me up bodily be- 
neath his arm and carried me below, 
where he rigged me in an old woollen 
shirt and pair of trousers much too large 
for me. ‘Then the grinning boy appeared 
with preparations for supper. 

The skipper invited me to share his 
meal, but Pas in no mood to eat. I felt 
as wretched in body as in mind, and I 
could do nothing more than nibble at a 
biscuit. The fact is that I was turning 
seasick. My host saw what was the 
matter, and ieee me in peace, while he ate 
enough for the two of us. And all the 
while the wind howled and the vessel 
creaked more alarmingly, and every pitch 


and roll added to my misery. She was no ! 


longer running smoothly before the wind, 
but tacking and tumbling at the merc 

of gost squalls, which made a roug! 

night of it for such an inexperienced 
sailor as I, who had never been at sea 
before, except for short fair-weather 
trips in a Ramsgate boat. 

When the tall man had finished the 
fat one came down, bringing his pipe 
with him, which did not improve the 
atmosphere of that stuffy and dingy 
little cabin. He would not be said no 
to like the other, but insisted on talking 
to me at the pitch of his voice and 
shoving the dishes under my nose by 
way 0! pressing me to eat. He held out 
greasy its to me on the point of his 

nife, then as often as he drank he would 
wink at me and nod jovially, as if it were 
the greatest joke in the world to be 


| The boat came up, and they made signs 


7 
carried away from home and fall among | for me to get into it. They shook hud 
strangers, who did not understand 2 | with me; the fat man patted me on ty 
word one said, and make acquaintance | back, and the tall one presented me sith 
for the first time with the woes of sea-|a coin that looked like a bad sixpenc, [ 
took it that they also made mea presi: 
of the well-patched shirt and trousers 5 


sickness. Perhaps he meant kindly. Any- 
how, these pleasantries of his had such a 
depressing ettect on me that I could have 
burst out into tears had I not considered | 
that a British boy ought not to cry ! 
before foreigners. It was a great relief 
when this fellow relit his pipe and took , 
himself off. 

Last, the cabin-boy came to have his 
supper, which he ate with his eyes fixed 
on me and his mouth wide open all the 
time, partly to grin and partly for con- 
venience of more speedily bolting down 
the victuals. That broad grin of his was , 
the last thing I clearly recollect. I could 
stand the choking den no longer. I 
staggered up on deck and was very sick. 

It may have been hours for all I know, 
that I stayed above in the wind and wet. 
I suppose the men carried me down and 
put me in the bunk again. There I lay, 

ardly heeding what went on about me, 
asking nothing but to be left alone. Such | 
a sense of utter helpless wretchedness is 
the form sea-sickness takes with some 
of us. The rest of the night passed thus, 
like a hideous dream, atid i good part of 
the next day went by for me the same 
doleful blank. 

Some time after the feeble lamp had 
been extinguished in the cabin, I became 
conscious that the wind had lulled or 
changed, though there was still a great 
deal too much motion to be pleasant. | 
The men hung up their dripping over- 
coats when they came down to dinner, a, 
sign that the weather had improved. 
But I turned my face away from them, | 
and had no desire to get up, till at last 
the rocking and heaving gave place to a 
comparative calm, and si was aware that 
my trials had, for the time at least, found 
relief. Then only I took heart to crawl 
on_deck and look about me. 

The rain had stopped now, though the 
sky was still as gloomy as my luckless ° 
fortunes. The cutter lay hove-to in sight 
of a village or small town, which at first 
appeared to me to rise right out of the 
water, but presently I saw that it stood 
on the point of a spit of sand joining it 
on to a range of low sandhills. behind. 
That this could not be England, whatever 
it was, I knew at a glance when I saw a 
boat approaching us, rowed by a man 
with a great moustache, a thing then 
familiar only in “foreign parts.” He was 
smoking a cigar, too, another outlandish 
sign in my eyes. On the other side, in 
the offing, was a large ship, making sig- 
nals to which my friends seemed to be 
replying. 

at was going to happen now? The 
men looked at me and talked together. 


said piece o} 
longings. I was in no 


their gifts ; 


f 


one coul 


| which I stood, and which, with the afo~ 
money, made all my ts 
i ition to refts 
not land in. 


foreign country stark naked and a 


‘gether penniless. 


I got down into the boat, since #7 
must be. The cutter at once stoi? 
for the ship, while the fisherman, or at. 
seafaring personage now in charge of ne 
rowed away towards the village I 
must have been told that I did net spe 
his language, for he did not trouble» 


with questions. 


I occupied myzlfs 


looking at the village, which from alitd 
distance was exactly like a collectio : 
houses out of a child’s toy-box pitceli 
the middle of the sea. As we drew nar 
I made out bright-coloured bricks « 
wooden buildings, with red roofs a 
funny weathercocks on the top of th 
and rows of tarred piles at the wt 
edge, and nets and red shirts, and str 
of tish hanging out to dry, anda kut 
persons standing abs 
to watch our arrival at the half 
jetty for which my conductor made. | 

So now for the first time in my lit 
set foot on foreign soil, what soil |: 
not yet know. But I may as well > 
here at once what I found out only: 


strangely-dre: 


on. 


ashore. My 


‘them, were C! 
That ship must 
a pilot, and there was not: 
| to lose about taking the job. I dares 
i they thought it the best thing they«* 
‘do for me to land me bere to be shiz: 


Flushing. 
nalling Sor 


It was a Dutch vill 
of the Scheldt in which eed 

reservers, one or batt 
hentia pilots, belongix: 
have bees 


eat thew! 


had been 3! 


over on the first opportunity, whe 
their business might keep them *: 


for days and weeks together. 
now the question was hot 
_get home, and how as soon as px 


And 


to relieve the distress of my ana 
family, who must by this time belie 
It would be easy « 


lost for ever. 


‘ nowadays, you will say. I should 


have to go to the nearest. post-otf.e{ 
send a telegram, then cross to Dor 


‘the next steamer. 


But there wer 


telegrams and few steamboats 1 t 
days ; and I had no money but a caa 
doubtful value, a Dutch schilling inf 


| worth about sixpence, and I 
| how even to ask for help, 


didnt 
T wis! 


never before travelled alone any hE 
than the boarding-school on Caf! 
Common ; and altogether there *# 
saying what or when was to be th? 
of my adventure. 

(To be continued.) 


Some of the Joys of Summer! 


Good-bye ! 
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TOM SAUNDERS: 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By ComMander Vo Lovett CAMERON, R.N., CB, 


I BLEPT long and_soundly, and when. 
next morning, Bill, as T named my 
head hammock-man instead of calling 
him by his outlandish native name, came 
in to me, I could scarcely recollect where 
T was, and it took some little time for 
me to collect my thoughts and ideas. 
Bill told me that a messenger had arrived 
from King Kongo, inviting us to come to 
Kambala. [got up, but found I was so 
soreand stiff that L was quite unable to 
walk, and told Bill that [ wasatraid that 
we should have to stop where we were 


for a day or two, especially as my feet , 


were so bruised I could not put my boots 
on. To this he replied that it would be 
easy enough to make a litter to carr 
on, and that as soon as he had given ine 
some breakfast he would set, xbout. pre- 
paring one for me. Whilst 1 was eating 
iy breakfast the head man of the village 
came in with a small pot of the honey 
beer, which he warmed up over the 
embers of a fire that was burning in the 
hut and then made me drink, 

A short time after this Bill came to 
teport that he had rigged up a litter, 
and that lots of men were ready to carry 
me, as they all considered that [ must be 
a great, good, and powerful fetishman, 


and that, therefore, they were all desir- | 


ous to do anything in my service. Just 
before we started another man cane from 
Kambala, saying that Kongo was very 
anxious for my arrival, and that I was to 
come to him at once. 


I found that.a very comfortable litter . 
had been made, on which I was hoisted : 
up on the shoulders of eight men, and 


an umbrella of as many colours as 
dJoseph’s cout having been given to me 
to shelter me from the sun, we set off at 
around trot, accompanied by a crowd of 
people, the dress and mask of the defunct 
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CHAPTER V. 


devil being carried before me on a 
As we went on our road to Kambala 
each village that we passed brought out 
heer for us to drink, and fresh numbers 
joined our party until, when we arr 
at. the foot of the rocky hill on which 


King Kongo holds his court, we were « 


accompanied by «a crowd of about. five 
hundred people. 

We were now met by the prime 
minister of King Kongo, and alighting 
from iny litter 1 accompanied him across 
a steep slope of slippery granite which 


palisade and wall which enclosed the 
whole bottom of the hill save where its 
sides were too precipitous to be climbed, 
Here were some half dozen huts, which I 
was told were 
and my men. Into the largest of these I 
was ushered, and found a meal of por- 
ridge, dried locusts, honey, and beer 
ready for ine, and was invited to partake 
of it, after which L was told King Kongo 
- would be rezd, to receive me. 
1 tried to polish up my appearance for 
‘my interview with this Atrican chief, 
who [ was told claimed sovercignty over 
‘the whole of Bailunda, but that of late 
, the fetishmen of Humbi had been deny- 
ing his power and authority, and that 
therefore, through my having conquered 
, one of the demons, whom they were sup- 
! posed to have called into their aid, and 
wounded and put to flight one of the 
‘principal wizards, [ was regarded as 
Miving achieved a great triumph for his 
sable maj i 
On my saying that I was ready to pay 
omy Testwcts to Kongo L was conducted 
‘through many palisndes and walls of 
‘loose ‘stones up the sides of the rocky 
hill, Wherever there was a shelf or a 


led_us to the entrance into the outer | 


at the disposal of myself | 


; chiefs whom he had conquered at diffe” 


, flat piece huts were perched, the floor ot. 


DCL, 


ole. ' one being frequently on a level with fb 


top of the roof of its next-door neigh 
hour. In the crevices of the rock 
many fine trees, and several of the 1 
were embowered in’ scented creepr: 
whilst under the eaves of the hv' 
by the sides of the path  tobace 
pumpkins were cultivated. Atter }s"- 
through no less than nine separite 
closures, the gates to which were + 
strongly guarded, we arrived outside: 
‘ palisade which surrounded King Ken: 
‘sanctum sanctorum. 

The gate of this was closed, and !: 
conductors beat upon two large dre. 
, which were beside it, when the logs « 

, posing it were drawn on one side. .’ 
we entered into a narrow passage line: 
armed men, at the other end of wh 
'was another door. Here we had a2 
‘to beat upon drums and wait. for »- 
‘ten minutes or a quarter of an |. 
| before we were permitted to enter. Wi 
at last we went in we found oursehe 
a small open space having one hut 1. 
in front of which was ranged an % 
' chair and a number of stools and be 
this open space was a close fence 
| divided off a clump of. trees gro 
ithe very summit of the hili, in ¥ 
were the houses of King Kongo an 
wives. 

The hut in the open space I learnt ® 
his great fetish place. and in it were st?" 
his war-drums, which were never be" 
except upon extraordinary occasion: 
for great necessities, the skulls of ¥ 


times, and all the paraphernalia ot»: 
art as a wizard, for King Kongo hiv 
professed to be a past master inthe!) 
art, and [soon found that his griesit’ 
against the people of Humbi on aceet™ 
of their rivalry with him in sorcery ¥* 
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much more deeply founded than that at 
their denying .his right to reign over 
them. f 

When we entered this space there was 
no one there, but soon after we came in 
a procession of about twenty women | 
filed in from the clump of trees carrying 
shields, speans, and deans: and formed | 
themselves in a semicircle behind the | 
armehair. Soon after this the great man 
himself, dressed in a cocked-hat, an‘old 
uniform coat, and a gaudy waist-cloth, | 
appeared, leaning on fhe arms of his two 
principal wives, for his arms and legs 
were so loaded with bangles and brace- 
lets of both beads and metals, and charms 
and amulets, that he could hardly wal. 
and behind him came young girls carry- 
ing his footstool, pipe, fire-tongs, a pot- 
sherd with live coal, and last, though not 
least, many bowls of the inevitable 
seer, Without. whieh it seemed ‘nothin: 
‘ould be done; and in addition severa’ 
vottles of aguardiente. — : 

As soon as he: was arranged in his seat: 
iecording to his liking, | and thdse with’ 
ne were told to appronch and sit down 
mn the stool which had been prepared for 
1s; but first all his own people, and Bill 
md his three companions, had to go 
lown on their knees and throw dust on 
heir heads in token of their respect for 
he monarch, As a white man I was 
pared this indignity, and King Kongo 


lid me the honour of shaking hands 
vith me. As soon as we were all seated, 
he 


irl who carried King Kongo’s pipe 
ied and lighted it, and gave it to him, 
fter taking a few whifts to see that it 
rew properly. Whilst he smoked we all 
at in dead silence. When he had finished 
is pipe he ordered the beer to be passed 
ound to all present, and this was fol- 
owed by one of his wives giving those 
‘hom he especially favoured a tot of 
gugrdiente. Iwas among those whom 
e thus honoured, and though I would 
ladly have avoided, was obliged to make 
retence to swallow a gulp of the evil- | 
melling liquid fire. ! 
As soon as this had been done, Munyi 
lombo, the chief of the village where 1 
ad passed the night, was called upon to 
slate what he knew of our arrival there, 
nd this he did with much appropriate 
stion, pointing to me and the dress of 
1e unfortunate dead denon, and elicited 
uch applause as he in pantomime as 
ell as words described my encounter 
ith him, and his death, and the flight of 
's companions, and afterwards he in a 
milar manner portrayed the wounding 
“the fetishman by me. 

When he had concluded Kongo called 
m to him and made him kneel at his | 
et, and stooping forward licked his 
tehead. On receiving this token of 
gh honour and approbation, he em- 
aced the knees of the chief, who then 
ve him some orders which Bill told me 
re to go with a party of men and 
ing in the head of the man I had killed, 
a which he instantly departed to fulfill. 
The dress of the man was now taken 
,and, every one rising to their feet, 
ngo took it in his own hands and de- 
sited it in his fetish hut, from which 
brought out a large rattle of basket- 
wk, shaped like an hour-glass, while his 
ves brought out some covered baskets 
da large horn, the latter being adorned 
th beads and wire. 

King Kongo having resumed his seat, 


i 


* way in which the king looked at me, and 


‘ef the. hut, and four strong men 
‘them with a peculiar rhythm and cadence, 


‘to tell me that he was a big chief, and ! 


sat down again, and the horn was 


ited in the ground in front. of him, 


whilst he shook his rattle vehemently, 
and the women with drums exerted all 
their strength in belabouring them. 
After about ten minutes of this tapage 
infernale, two of his wives on their knees 
presented Kongo with the baskets which 
they had brought out, and from them he 
selected a number of small articles— 
shells, small figures of men, little models 
of axes and spears, and other things of 
the same sort; These’ he placed in a 
wooden bowl, and after shaking them 
vigorously together, threw.them on the 
ground with a peculiar twist, and then 
anxiously scrutinised the way in which 
they had fallen. 

Bill told me that he could see that this 
divination was favourable to me by the 


so it proved, for he told his prime 

minister to inform me that I was a good 

manand welcome to Kambala, and that 

I should soon see how he would punish 

those who had plotted against me. 

«The big drums were now brought out 
eat. 


which Bill told me was the call war, 
and soon from all the different divisions 
of Kambala we could hear the shouts of 
men as they prepared their arms and 
equipments, and in a surprisingly short 
time we could hear the answering notes 
of distant drums beaten in villages 
owing fealty and allegiance to King 
Kongo. 

Kongo now rose from his chair and 
signified that I was to accompany him 
into the clump of trees where his dwel- 
ling-house and those of his wives were 
situated, and led me through them toa 
place where the rock went down in ai 
sheer precipice for a height over two hun- 
dred feet, and pointed out to me various 
uilleges lying scattered about among the 
woods and plains at our feet, and from all 
of them we could soon see bodies of | 
armed men hurrying to obey the call to 
war of the fetish crane: He told Bill 


that though through magic and evil arts | 
the people of Humbi had long detied his ! 
lawful authority, the charm was now | 
broken, and that I would soon see the 
heads of the fetishmen of Humbi brought ! 
in, as wellas those of Pedroand Baptista, 
for having conspired to deliver me up. 

I said that what he did with his own 
subjects was no business of mine, but the 
pombeiros had most probably only acted 
as they had done to secure their own 
safety, and that I, therefore, hoped he 
would not cause them to suffer any injury. 
His reply was a curious one. He said 
that he would, if I desired it, comply 
with my request, but though a snake, a 
lion, or a vulture might show gratitude 
for a favour,a man who had contem- 

lated doing one an injury never would, 

ut would always seek to do me evil. 

I was not moved by his reasoning, and 
he promised that neither the persons of 
Pedro and Baptista should receive any 
injury, nor should the goods of the 
earavan be plundered. All the Bailunda 
porters who were with the pombeiros he 
said were his subjects, and that though 
while in the neighbourhood of Humbi 
they might have been afraid of the magic 
arts which were practised by its in- 
habitants, they would now, when they 
heard 1 had broken the fetish, not be ; 
afraid of them, and would side with the 
men he was sending out. 

After this I took my leave of the king 


and was taken back to the huts where 
we had been lodged on our first arrival, 
and where I found ample provision had 
been made for me and my followers. In 
a very short time the men who had been 
summoned by the call to war on the 
drums began to assemble outside. The 
patriarchs and the detachments fron 
each village drew ‘up separately, headed 
by their head men and drummers, and 
soon nearly two thousand men must have 
been present. 

‘The leacers only were admitted inte 
the villag’, and they received their orders 
from King Kongo in squads of four at a 
time, fer 1 found that, though he claimed 
sovere.snty over his people, he was by 
no weans'free from fears of treachery, 
as, ike most African sovereigns, he had 
on lis accession been much troubled by 
the claims of rival pretenders to his 
throne, and as. may be imagined had not 
suppressed the movements in their favour 
by any rosewater means, and he was 
always in fear lest some rival might plot 
his death. His rule seemed indeed to be 
maintained Ly the feeling of jealousy 
among those who might hope to succeed 
him, and the universal mistrust that each 
man felt for his neighbour, and whick 
led them to fear that any one in whom 
they might confide might hope to pur- 
chase the favour of Kongo by the be- 
trayal of any plots against him. 

After all the leaders had seen King 
Kongo, he came down and addressed the 
whole multitude from a sort of crow’s- 
nest over the entrance into the outer 
palisade. Coming down from this he 
spoke to his prime minister, who was to 
command the whole army, and smudging 
him on the forehead and cheek with some 
magical compound, handed him a copper 
spear and copper hatchet in token of his 
supra command. 

thought after this, as it was not more 
than three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
expedition would have set out at once, 
hut this was evidently the last thing in 
their thoughts, for all had brought sup- 
plies of beer with them and they could 
not dream of missing such an opportunity, 
and till long after midnight I could hear 
the sounds of revelry going on. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A VETERAN'S EXPERIENCE. 


Flee in your troubles to Jesus Christ. The 
experience of upwards of thirty years enables 
me to say, ‘‘ No man ever had so kind a friend 
as He, or so good a master, View Him, not 
at a distance, but as a prop, astay, anda 
comforter ever at hand, and He will requite 
your confidence by blessings illimitable.”— 
Sir Henry Havelock. 


A COACHMAN, pointing to one of his- horses, 
said to a traveller, ‘‘ That horse, sir, knows 
when I sircar at him.” ‘ Yes,” replied the 
traveller, ‘‘and so does your Maker.” 


THE DoG AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 


A private letter from Naples contains the 
following interesting story :—If you like d 
you will be pleased with the annexed. At 
Ceriano a poor fellow who lived by hawking 
milk was buried under the ruins of his cot- 
tage a little way out of the town. As he 
usually set off on his rounds before 4 a.m. 
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every one believed he was safe ; but he, too, 
had eelebrated the end of Carnival by taking 
a little wine, and had slept late. His large 
dog, which used to drag the milk cart up the 
mountain roads, smelt out his master, and 
‘began to acratch away the rubbish until he 
+ ‘is his master’s head bare, which was 
covered with wounds. Then the dog began 
to lick the wounds, but, finding that the 
bleeding centinued, and comprehending that 
he could not dig farther, he ran off and seized 
by the coat the first individual he met, who, 
thinking the dog was mad, got loose and ran 
away. But a second person, guessing what 


| his he. 


the animal wanted, followed him, and con- 
sequently the poor milkman was released 
from his dangerous position. The Minister 
Genala paid him a visit, and found him with 
bound up under a tent, with the 
faithful dog lying beside him. 


MAXIMS OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
I would rather be beaten in right than suc- 
ceed in wrong. 
Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify ; 
but nine times out of ten the best thing that 
can happen toa young man is to be tossed 


overboard and compelled to sink or swim fo 
himself. In all my acquaintance I never 
knew a man to be drowned who was worth 
the saving. 

If there be one thing upon this earth that 
mankind love and admire better than a. 
other it is a brave man—it is a man xl» 
dares to look the devil in the face and tel 
him he is a devil. 


CEASE not to pray; 
On Jesus, as your all, rely. 
Would you live happy—happy die? 
‘ake time to pray. 


BASEBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. - 


HE game consists of nine innings to each 
7T side. Should the number of runs be equal 
the play is continued until a majority of runs 
on an equal number of innings is obtained 
by the side. But should the fifth innings of 
each side not have been completed there is 
no game, and no question of winning or 
losing can be entertained, though if the score 
is equal on the even innings it may be called 
a drawn game. Should it begin to rain during 
a@ match, the umpire has to note thé time 
when it began, and five minutes afterwards 
suspend the play, and no game is allowed to 
be commenced in a shower of rain. The 
game begins by the umpire calling ‘‘ Play !” 
and is suspended by his calling ‘“ Time!” 
and as soon as “Time !” is called the ball is 
dead. When the game ends the umpire 
‘calls the game.” 

The pitcher's position, within his six feet 
square, forty-five feet from the home base, 
has already been described. Each corner of 
the square is marked by a flat iron plate or 
stone six inches square, which is fixed in the 

round, the lines being drawn with chalk. 

he pitcher must be well within these lines 
when he delivers the ball. There is no over- 
head or round-arm. bowling ; the ball must 
be delivered to the bat with the arm swing- 
ing nearly, Perpendicular at the side of the 
body, and the hand in swinging forward must 
pass below the hip. The striker has the 
right to name the height at which the balls 
are to be bowled. Should they not come as 
desired they are considered unfair, and when 
@ batch of nine such have been delivered the 
striker drops his bat and runs to the first base 
as if he had made a hit. If the pitcher 
attempts to “balk” the striker the fact is 
Scored against him. 

At every “ balk” called by the umpire the 
runners move on to the next base, as they 
also do at the third ery of ‘called ball,” 
which is simply “ wide,” and, like a “‘ wide” 
At cricket, loses its peculiarity by being struck 
at by the bateman. 

The bataman has to keep within his six feet 
by three, either to the left or right. The 
Nearer to the front he gets the better, but he 
must be within his lines when the actual 
Stroke is given. Should he step out the um- 
Pire calls “Foul strike!” and if he repeats 
the offence the second “foul strike” puts him 
Out. The batsmen have te have their names 
€ntered in the seore-book before the ‘‘ inning” 

gins, and have to come in rotation. If a 
™Man comes in out of his order the umpire has 
Power to declare him out, and if any bats- 
™man is longer than three minutes coming to 
the scratch the umpire can put him out. 

Very time the batsman refrains from 
Striking at a fair ball, pitched to the height 

© asked, the umpire has to call ‘One 
Strike !” and at the third call the striker has 
20 run for the first base. 
tamen are caught out, and are out in 
Other ways; they are hit out as at rounders. 
‘The ball is fielded to the baseman nearest to 
ve base to which the batsman is running, 
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and if it gets to the base first, in the base- 
man’s hands, the man is out. He in fact pute 
him out ‘with the ball in hand.” Every 
time a man gets home from the last base a 
run is scored, but no mn is counted if three 
of the side are out before its completion. 
There is no bringing them back with a 
rounder. As soon as three of a side are out 
the innings ends, and the out-side comes in. 
Each innings does not last long. The ave- 
rage time for a first-class match complete 
with its eighteen innings is under three hours, 
and the game, being a brisk bustling one, is 
much more lively to look at than cricket. 
The ‘points are many, but the distances 
being short—the bowling length being, it will 
be seen, only two-thirds that of a cricket 
pitch—the niceties of play require keen eye- 
sight to distinguish them. To umpire a base- 
ball match properly requires a really smart 
man ; he must Be on the look-out all over the 
field at once, for he has not only to judge 
the batsman, pitcher, and catcher, but to note 
the manceuvres of the field and base runners. 


In quickness and sureness of catching a! 
close fielding baseball is superior to erick 
With a snap and fling that are quite astonit- 
ing the ball ‘is dealt with and passed ir 
hand to hand, so that it may be truly s 
conjuror’s patter, <‘ the quickness of the bani 
deceives the eye.” 

In 1874 two baseball teams visited tli 
country and played a series of mates 
These were the Boston Club and the Phils 
delphia Athletic Club, two of the best tea 
of the States. Among the Londoners, wt 
whom the more leisurely—and sloveal— 
rounders was famliar, the spirit and go ¥i 
which the game was played provoked mr 
astonishment than enthusiasm ; but ame 
the Northerners, with whom rounders has >: 
been known as baseball, and played accor‘it: 
to stricter rules, the American game \> 
more appreciated. 

Baseball is undoubtedly an excellent san’. 
and well worth trial by those who think thi 
the year need not be entirely devoted ton 
ball and cricket. 


DIAGRAM OF THE BASEBALL FIELD. 
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A Srory or Ancient 
Russia. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Drowned Gold,” 
“ Jiderim the Afghan,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—BAD NEWS. 


FEW weeks after the 


killing of the bear and 
rescue of Silvester, 


he 
‘rince Wladimir held a 
east in the hall of his 


“Let fall a single word—‘Tartars!'” 


alace at Kief, and invited to it all gnawed bones, over which the huge long- | Prince’s board. As Silvester was very 


is principal chiefs and warriors. This 
as considered a great honour, although 
ie banquet would have seemed a very 
range affair to any civilised eye; for 
1e dirtiest tavern in the by-streets of 
ondon or New York could scarcely have 
en rougher or more uncomfortable 
an the palace hall of this powerful 
ng. 

There was, indeed, no want of gold 
shes or carved silver goblets, for Vladi- 
ir’s many Victories over the more 
fined southern nations had’ supplied 
m with plenty of both. But the coarse 
ank tables hacked with knives looked 
-e a butcher's chopping-block, while 
e earthen floor was littered with half- 


| haired wolfhounds that lay around the 
hall growled and fought unheeded. In 
the middle of the floor blazed an enormous 
| fire of pine logs, the smoke of which, 
after circling through the hall, escaped 
partly by the doors and windows and 
partly through a hole in the roof, while 
the sparks that flew from the crackling 
wood fell in showers upon the rough 
clothes and shaggy hair of the guests, 
whose hoarse shouts and_ boisterous 
laughter made a deafening uproar. 

At the farther end of the hall stood a 
table a little higher than the others, at 
which sat Vladimir himself, surrounded 
by those of his chiefs who were entitled 


seldom present at such revels, the place 
| of honour at Vladimir's right hand was 
occupied by Feodor. Just behind the 
| Prince’s seat stood an old white-headed 
| minstrel (the poet-laureate of this bar- 
barous court), who was singing in a deep 
sonorous voice the old “ Builina ” (ballad) 
of Alexey Popévitch’s fight with the 
Tartar giant, Tugarin, which was always 
a special favourite with the warriors of 
Kief, not only because it described the 
everthrow of their mortal enemies, the 
Tartars, by a Russian champion, but also 
because the victory had been gained by 
one of those clever tricks which were as 
popular with the Russians of that age as 


by their rank or exploits to a seat at the | 


they still are with those of our own. 
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“Tugarin the Tartar 

Catue forth to the fray ; 

Then crafty Popévitch 
Did thus to him say : 

‘Ho, Tartar! thou'rt cheating ? 
This fight is unfair! 

“Twas but yester-cveving 
Thou boldly didst swear 

To fight with me singly, 
We two, and no more ; 

And lo! now behind thee 
Stand comrades a score!” 

Tugirin turned round to see 
If "twere as he snid; 

Then in sprang Popovite 
And cut off his head ! 


Just as the song ended amid the ap- 
proving shouts and laughter of the whole 
company (for the Russian, like the Turk, 
can enjoy 2 good story quite as much the 
twentieth time as the first), a great bustle 
was heard outside the hall, and several 
voices shouted at once, * Bring them. to 
the great Prine 
they have to tell !~ 

hen the door was flung open, and in 
burst half a dozen of Viadimir’s guards, 


leading forward among them two dusty, | 


wearied, haggard-looking men, who had 
evidently travelled fast and far. 

One glance at the faces of the new- 
comers was enough to show that they 
brought no good news ; 
talk and laughter died away so suddenly 
that one might have heard a pin drop in 

‘that. crowded hall when the strange 


messengers, having eagerly devoured the ' 


food set before them, began to tell their 
tale. 


It was soon told. The Tartars were in 


the field again, and had invaded South- | 
ja, which they were now: 
Most of the in- ! 


eastern Rus 
ravaging far and wide. 
habitants had n refuge in the fortr 
of Kamen: mut the enemy had sur- 
rounded it, and were now pressing it 
hard, vowing to sliughter every living 
thing within its walls when the place was 
captured. 

“There go two words to that bargain,” 
said Vladimir, with a grim smile, “and 
it’s always a bad plan to sell the bear's 
hide before you've killed him. These 
dogs have had a taste of my whip once 
or twice already ; but if they want more, 
why, they shall have it. Feodor, muster 
my guards ; and you, Cyril, run and call 
Father Silvester.” 

To pass at once from the feast to the 
fight was an every-day matter with the 
Prince of Kief and his warriors ; and by 
the time Silvester appeared, the open 
space in front of the julnce was crowded 
with armed men, whose bold maaly faces, 
glittering weapons, and orderly equip- 
ment might have satistied the most ex- 


aid Vladimir to the monk, 
“T go forth to deal with these Tartar 
wolves who roying my people. 
My trusty Sviatogor “here” “(and he 
pointed to a grim old chicf with one eye 
and an_iren-grey beard almost as long 


and thick as a doormat) “will take 


charge of the town in my absence ; and I 
pray you, father, to help him with your 
counsel, for in you lies our chief 


strength.” 


lied Silvester; Sand if my cour 
do any good, he assured it shall 
wanting.” 


net be 


~The ahiove is a tolerabty literal transtation of the 
Vosnvz Hines of the original ballad, a copy of which f 
‘Cup in Central Russia.—-p, &, 


Let Aon hear what ; 


and the noisy | 


i leaning over 


/ and asecret foreboding of evil which he 


! departure, and one day w 


The final preparations were soon made, 
and the Prince's guards mustered around 
their leader. Feodor, who had hitherto 
commanded them, looked very blank on 
learning that he was to be left behind to 
help Sviatogor in taking charge of the 
city ; but he knew better than to make 
any objection. 

Just then Cyril came up to the Prince 
and begged hard to be allowed to a 
pany the army on its march southw 

“What!? cried Vladimir, looking 
keenly at him, * would you go with us to 
tight against your own people?” 

* [have sworn to be true to you in life ' 
and in death, Vladimir Sviatoslavoviteh,” 
answered the young Tartar, meeting his ' 
eye unflinchingly. “Are you afraid that 
I shall break my word?” 

“No, no, my boy,” said the Prince, 
heartily, “I know you'll never do that. 
If Father Silvester hasn't anything for : 
you to do here you may come with us, 
and welcome.” 

“ Gladly would I let him go with you, 
since he wishes it so,” rejoined the monk ; 
“but L feel persuaded—although in truth 
I know not why—-that his staying here 
will be of great importance to us all.” 

“If you say so, father, of course T’ll 
stay,” answered Cyril, turning away to | 
hide the look of bitter disappointment 
that clouded his eager face. 

* 


* 


Half an hour later, Vladimir and his | 
host marched gallantly down the wind- 
ing path leading to the plain. Silvester, 

the parapet of the wall, 
watched the long line of glittering spear- 
heads trailing over the boundless level 
below till the last gleam vanished into 
the gathering darkness of night. Then 
he turned away with a sinking heart, 


could not himself understand. 

That foreboding was soon to be ter- 
ribly justified. 

Some time had passed since Vladimir's 
so like another | 
that both Cyril and his friend Feodor 
were beginning to regret more than ever 
their not having been allowed to join the 
expedition, when one morning a great! 
cloud of dust began to roll up along the 
eastern sky, attracting (as well it might) 
the attention of the sentinels who iad f 
been placed as usual along the city wall. | 

At first the townspeople naturally sup- | 
posed that Prince Vladimir and his army | 
were returning in triumph, and eagerly , 
prepared to welcome them. But when 
they began to think a little, it struck 
them that Vladimir could not possibly ; 
have relieved Kamenskoé and got bac! 
to Kief in so short a time: in fact, he 
could hardly have reached the besieged 
fortress yet. Had he turned back on the | 
way, then + 

The very thought struck dismay into : 
them all, for they knew their daring 
Prince well enough to be sure that 
nothing short of some overwhelming 
disaster could have made Aim do any- i 
thing of the kind. The shouts of triumph ! 
died away, and the bright: faces began to , 
look anxious and gloomy. 
utogor, as commander of the garri- ' 
son, had turned out on the first alarm, j 
and w: inding in an angle of the ram- ' 
parts with Cyril and Silvester beside 
tim, watching intently the advancing 
dust-cloud. That it was caused by the: 
march of an army was beyond all doubt, | 
for the glitter of steel broke through it | 
ever and anon, and whenever the morn- | 


_and beaten. Prince Vladimir? 


‘ing crushed outright ? 


ing breeze swept it aside for a moment 
the watchers caught a passing glimpse of 
shadowy masses of horsemen behind it. 

The Tartar Jad — who was famow 
among his Russian comrades for th: 
keenness of sight peculiar to the will 
race from which he sprang—strained hiv 
piercing black eyes toward the approach 
Ing mass for some minutes in pettet 
ence. Then, just as Sviatogor and 
Silvester, startled by the look of 
growing uneasiness which was darker 
ing his expressive face, were about tok 
what was amiss, Cyril's compressed lip. 
opened and let fall'a single word : 

© Tartars !" 


CHAPTER VIII.—BESLRGED. 


Tuat one word, “ Tartars!” was like « 
thunderbolt to all who heard it. Th 
presence of a host of Tartars before kia. 
so soon .atter Vladimir's departure 
attack and punish them, could have cn! 
one meaning. The Russian anny mot 
have been defeated, and the Prince hin 
self, like his ill-fated father Sviatoslay. 
had perished with the flower of his war- 
riors. 

The fearful tidings flew quickly frou 
mouth to mouth, and so utterly unnervel 
were the whole garrison by the terrific di- 
aster of which the proof seemed so phin 
before their very eyes, that although tle 
enemy were seen to be coming on apace, 
no one appeared to have any thought of 
defence or resistance. Even Sviatogor. 
cool and brave though he was, stood gazing 
blankly at the advancing Tartars, wit! 
out uttering a word. 

But just then Silvester’s clear voi 
was heard amid the general panic, in th 
same tone of quiet undaunted self-posse. 
sion wherewith he had detied the rage «l 
the savage priests and the fury of the 
midnight storm. 

“Children,” cried he, “let us not wast? 
time over imaginary troubles when a 
real danger threatens us all. How cat: 
you think that these Tartars have it 
He Wiss 
gone toward the south, and they are com 
ing from the north-east. Is it not much 
more likely that our men are carrying all 
before them at Kamenskoé, and tla: 
this other army of Tartars has con 
against. Kief just to bring back th 
Prince from the south to defend it, and 
so to save their brethren there frou} 
Come, let, u 
detend manfully the city which Prinv 
Vladimir left in our care ; and when 
returns victorious (as I trust in (od le 
will) let him see that his men have dove 
their duty !” 

Then was seen once more (as on_th 


| day when Silvester had detied the pries 


of Peroon) how one determined man ca 
carry along with him a whole host of nie 
who hesitate. The monk’s calm fearls 
look, his ringing voice, his clear, sensi! 
words, and the soul-stirring appeal wit! 
which he ended, acted like magic up! 
the simple, impulsive Russiaiss, as eas) 
swayed as children by any one who kie* 
how to deal with them. ; 

“Hurrah!” they shouted, erowdirz 
round him ; “you shall see, father, th! 
we will not dip our faces in the mud 
(de. disgrace ourselves). 

With that shout all the former term" 
and confusion passed away like a dream 
Their natural courage, and their wt 
bounded faith in Silvester, raised the 
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though he was, had all the skill and 
prudence of a great general. He had 
heard of the new fortifications of Kief, 
and intended to see his way clear before 
he ventured to assault them. 

When morning dawned the Russians 
looked down from their walls to see the 
whole plain below creeping like an ant- 
hill, with swarms of dark figures and 
glittering lances, which hemmed them in 
on every side. But the stout-hearted 
warriors looked fearlessly upon the tre- 
mendous odds against them, and an- 
swered the savage cries of the enemy 
with the stern music of their favourite 
battle-psalm, which, swelled by hundreds 
of deep voices, rolled through the still 
morning air like a peal of distant thun- 


spirits of the Russians as suddenly as 
the supposed disaster had depressed 
them. More singular still, no one had 
from that moment the slightest doubt 
that Prince Vladimir was alive and vie- 
torious, and would speedily return. It 
was enough for them that “the great 
Christian enchanter” had said it, and 
that whatever de said must be true. 

All was now bustle and activity. Old 
Sviatogor gave his orders coolly and 
clearly, and they were instantly obeyed. 
Heavy stones were piled along the pi 
pet of the wall, and the best archers were 
posted in the turrets, whence their arrows 
would have a wider and deadlier range. 
Strong detachments of spearmen were 


behind the nearest turret, confronted the 
‘Tartar. 

At this unlooked-for apparition the 
bullying savage started back as if pierced 
with an arrow. He had no need to ask 
who the new-comer was, for the long, dark 
robe, pale face, and large bright eyes of 
“the great Christian enchanter” were 
already familiar to every man in Southern 

lussia, even those who had not seen him 

themselves being well acquainted by 
hearsay with every detail of his personal 
appearance. 

“Vow we'll have some good sport.” 
muttered one of the Russian sentinels, 
rubbing his sinewy hands gleefully. 
“These thieves will meet their match 


stationed at various points where an 
attack might be expected, while a large 
body of picked soldiers was drawn up 
in front of the palace, under the com- 
mand of Feodor, who had orders to bring 
them up instantly to any point from 
which he should hear the blast of a horn. | 

When all was ready, Sviatogor and 
Silvester mounted the highest tower to 
watch the enemy’s movements, accom- 
panied by Cyril, whose keen sight made 

hin a valuable assistant in any work of 
the kind. 

By this time the Tartar host had come 
near enough to be plainly visible, and a 
strange sight it was. The long trains of 
waggons, tugged by broadhorned oxen ; | 
the moving masses of small, rough, long- 
limbed horses, with riders as shaggy and 
untiring as themselves ; the sheepskin 
jackets, the horsehide quivers and sickle- 
shaped bows; the long slender lances, 
the round, flat faces, and narrow, deep- 
set, ratlike eyes—were just as they had 
lwen when the Tartars first swept down ' 
upon Europe like a whirlwind five hun- 
dred years before, from the depths of the | 
Eastern deserts, under their terrible | 
king, Etzel, better known to historians as ! 
“Attila, King of the Huns.” 

“These are Petcheneygans,” said Cyril, 
ifter eyeing them keenly for a few mo- 
nents. “My father killed many of them, 
vhen they fought against the Tartars of 
vur tribe. H«1! see, there!” 

The Tartar had pointed, as he spoke, 
oa tall man ona powerful black horse, 
tho had just ridden out in front of the 
lark cloud of advancing horsemen. He | 
rove the same coarse dress as his tol- | 
»wers, but his head was covered with a! 
‘reek helmet of polished brass (doubtless | 
he trophy of some former battle), which | 
ashed in the cloudless sunshine like ; 
ving fire. i 

“Father,” said Cyril, gravely, “we must 
ght to the death now, for there is no, 
ope of mercy from him. That's Octai | 
han, the young Prince of the Petche- | 
ams, and he has sworn by the grave | 
his father never to spare a Russian.” | 
Before sunset the Tartar vanguard had | 
iamped in front of the town, and fresh 
asses of the enemy were constantly 
ming up. Far back on the darkening 
ain the long, winding train of waggons 
uld be seen moving slowly onward like 
me mighty serpent: and as the gloom 
epened countless tires began to twinkle 
rough it like stars all around the foot 
the hill, while the night breeze brought 
sinell of roasting meat to the watching 
issians, who ground their teeth at the 
ought that it was their cattle which 
ase robbers were devouring. 

But although the garrison watched all 
sht in expectation of an attack, none 


der: 


which they had heard to their cost on 
many a hard-fought battle-tield ; and it 


~ 


when they come to deal with Father 
Silvester.” 

“Do you dare to tell us,” cried Sil- 
vester, fixing his piercing glance upon 
the shrinking Tartar, ‘‘ that you. have 
| killed Prince Vladimir and destroyed his 
jarmy? You lie! He is neither dead 
jnor defeated ; you have not even seen 
‘ his face!” ‘ 

In speaking thus the bold monk was 
only making a shrewd guess at the real 
facts, of which he knew nothing for cer- 
tain ; but the instant confusion and dis- 
may of the four Tartars showed him that 
he had guessed rightly. 

“I will tell you something more,” he 


“ The mighty Lord fs on my side, 
1 will not be dismayed ; 
For anything that man can do, 
I wiil not be afraid, 


The nations, joining all in ove, 
Did compass me about ; 

But in the name of God the Lord 
Ill put them all to rout.” 


Well did the Tartars know that sound, 


seemed to have its effect upon them now, 
for the shrill horn-blast which replied to | resumed ; “those heads at your bridles 
it sounded not an assault, but a parley. | are not the heads of Vladimir's warriors. 

“The rogues want to play us some ; but those of the poor peasants whom you 
trick,” growled Sviatogor ; “ but we may | have killed on the march hither. If you 
as well hear what they've got to say, any- | have indeed slain the Great Prince, show 
how.” | us Avs head, and we will believe you.” 

He ordered his men to blow a similar| At this embarrassing demand the 
blast in answer, and a few minutes later | Russian soldiers began to chuckle; but. 
four figures, with their bows and quivers the Tartar chief (who had_by this time- 
laid aside and their lance-points turned ; recovered from his first dismay) dcter- 
downward in token of peace, were seen ! mined to make another effort. 
to issue from the Tartar camp, and to: “Vladimir’s head,” he answered, “stands. 
come slowly up the hill. ; on a spear before our Khan’s hunting- 

When they were near enough to hear | lodge on the Volhynian Plain; but you 
and be heard, Sviatogor leaned over the , may see his helmet yonder on the Khan's. 
wall, and called out to them to halt and ; head.” 
tell their business. “You lie again!” cried Silvester 

Then the tallest of the four envoys: sternly. “That helmet was taken in 
(evidently a chief of some note) advanced , battle by the Khan four years ago, when 
one stride in front of his companions, he vowed by his father’s grave never to 
and, waving his hand _haughtily toward j spare a Russian; and yet you would 
the town, spoke as follows, in broken have us trust to Ais mercy ! Traitors and 
Russian : robbers ! begone !” 

“These are the words of Octai Khan,, Every word of this speech (though it 
the great Prince of the Petcheneygans, ' contained nothing beyond the few facts 
the tramp of whose war-horse shakes the | which Silvester had Jearned from Cyril) 
world. Give up your town peaceably j fell like a thunderbolt upon the amazed 
and your lives shall be spared, and ye | Tartars, whose dark faces turned per- 
all be sent in safety to your brethren | fectly livid with terror at the monk’s 
»eyond the river. Why should ye die in| apparently supernatural knowledge. 
vain? See you not that for every man | They exchanged a few words in a treniu- 
within your walls we can muster a hun- | lous whisper, and then went back down 
dred 1” | the slope so hastily that their retreat was 

Here he paused, as if expecting a reply, | little short of a flignt. 
but Sviatogor—although he had evidently |“ You have served them rightly, father,” 
listened to the message with close atten- | said Sviatogor, with agrim smile. “ Kief 
tion—-did not utter a word. {is not to be taken by big words, or big 

The crafty Tartar concluded that the | lies either; but we must make ready 
Russian leader was considering his pro- | for hard fight now, for when the ‘T'a- 
and hastened to follow up the im- | tare’ (Tartars) see that they can do no- 
on which he thought he had made. | thing by tricks and lying, they'll come at 
“ Beware,” cried he, tiercely, “how ye ; us like hungry wolves.” 
fling away your last chance of escape.| Contrary to the old chief's expectation, 
Our Khan’s mercy is a refreshing dew, | however, the whole day passed without 
but his wrath is a devouring fire. Do ye any movement on the part of the be- 


hope for help from your Prince Vladimir ? 
Know, then, that he lies dead amid the 
ashes of Kamenskoé, and the heads of 
his warriors hang at the bridles of our 
horses.” 

“It is false!” broke in a clear, stern 


's made. tai Khan, fierce and brutal 


voice, as Silvester, stepping forth from 


siegers. But this only made the Russians 
' doubly watchful, for they knew that mid. 
night was their enemy’s favourite time ot” 
| attack, and that the Tartars were nume- 
rous enough to assault the town under 
cover of the darkness at three or four 
different points at once. 
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happened. At length, just as the first | mortal terror, was heard at the very foot 
pale gleam of dawn was beginning to | of the rampart, crying out in Russian: 
struggle through the surrounding black- | “Help, brothers ! save me!” ; 
ness, @ voice, shrill and strained as if by i (To be continued.) 
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There was no sleep for the besieged 
garrison that night ; all were at their 
posts, awaiting the threatened attack. 
Bue hour after hour crept by, and nothing 


THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER: 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Patt BLAKE, 
Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER X. 

HE next afternoon was a half-holiday.| Lee was not entirely confined to fag- 
Lee was sitting at his desk, and was ' ging in touch, but had his turn at playing 
renewing his acquaintance with “Robin- ' forward, not finding it, however, alto- 
son Crusoe,” but he seemed fated to be | gether blissful employment. By the time 
interrupted. | the afternoon was over most. of the boys 
The unwelcome voice of Ingram called | were plastered from head to foot, and had 
him from his place. ‘to retire to the lavatory, wasting a good 
“Well, what is it now?” asked Lee, | deal of soap before they were presentable 


“Where have you been, though!” in- 
i quired Lee, “ because 1 remember Bry 
: going round all the rooms, clearing every 
‘one out, and locking the school-door after 
‘ him.” 

“The schoolroom is not the only pla 
| where one can go. Will you promise you 
won't tell any one if I tell you a secret:” 


who had already learned that politeness 
was thrown away when addressing a 
fellow-scholar. 

“Come out and play football!” shouted 
Ingram. 

Lee, however, was too wary to be 
caught this time, so he took no notice. 

“Po you hear me?” shouted Ingram 
again. 

“Yes, I hear you,” replied Lee, ex- 
pecting Ingram to come over and take 
summary measures with him instantly. 

“All right,” said Ingram, “ you'll be 
reported, my young friend. I'll teach 
you to behave in this way on a football 
afternoon.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him it was a foot- 
ball afternoon?” asked the Markiss, who 
happened to be strolling by. “You've 

‘ot no right to report him when he 
Soesn't know the rules of the school.” 

“Well, teach them him yourself,” re- 
torted Ingram, turning away, and the 
Markiss accordingly came up to Lee and 
lifted him out of his seat. 

“Look here, young chap, youre getting 


into the ways of the school too rapidly. | 


Don’t you know that no boy who hasn't 
been here two years is allowed to talk to | 
@ monitor unless he addresses him in} 
respectful language?” 

“ He’s always down on me,” snid Lee. 

“Yes, I know he is; all the more reason 
you should not give him occasion to be 
justly down on you. Don’t you know 
you've got to play football twice a week, 
whether you like it or not?” 

“T did hear something about it,” said j 
Lee ; “ what a nuisance it is, though.” 

“Nonsense. Do you good,” said the 
Markiss. “Everybody ought to learn to | 
play football. It expands the chest, | 
opens the lungs, strengthens the lower 
limbs. You ask the doctor—I don't mean 
Dr. Calcott, but the doctor who gives you 
pills when you want them, or even when 
you don’t. Besides, we can’t take your 
Subsetaption for nothing.” 

Lee followed him out to the playing- 
tela, where the whole school was assem- | 

led. 

There were two footballs produced, 
and sides roughly chosen. Two or three 
boys who had the good of the school at | 

eart, as regards its sports at all events, 
took the lead in instructing the juniors, 
and for an hour and a half there was a 
good deal of miscellaneous play mingled } 
with instruction going on. 


| again. 


_ “By-the-bye,” said Bray, as they went | 


in, “ where’s that young Glubb got to? I 
intended to make him play on my side 
'this afternoon. He always sneaks out 
‘of every sort of game; he'll get into a 
| jolly row one of these days. Lucky for 
im I’m not his monitor. Who is ?” 
| “Harrison,” said a small boy standing 
near. 
“Oh yes, so he is; and Harrison doesn’t 
. care what he does because he tells him 
stories in the evening. One of these days 
wie ‘ll be a big row if the Doctor hears 
of it.” 
|. It was a great idea of the Doctor that 
bodily exercise should be taken by every 
boy in the school. He held, and quite 
! rightly, that it was no good for a boy to 
work hard at his studies unless he took a 
; reasonable amount of healthy outdoor 
exercise. Consequently football, or what- 
| ever sport might be in season, was made 
compulsory once or twice a week, and the 
monitors 
every boy turned out on these occasions. 
Glubb turned up at tea, but gave no 
explanation of what he had done in the 
meantime. Mr. Partridge, unfortunately, 


for he had not returned in time to answer 
to his name on calling over before tea. 

“Where have you been, Glubb?” de- 
manded Mr. Partridge. 

“T’ve been indoors, sir.” 

“What have you been doing 1” 

“T’ve been reading, sir. I did not feel 
very well, so I thought I would not go 
out and play this afternoon, if you did 
not mind.” 

Mr. Partridge cut the conversation 
short by giving him a hundred lines, 
telling him that next time he shirked 


| football he would get two hundred. 


Glubb, however, was by no means up- 


set. by this announcement, for he had 


fully anticipated some sort of punish- 
ment, and hence was not disappointed. 

Moreover, he had in stock several hun- 
dreds of lines which had been bequeathed 
to him by the same chum who had given 
him the “crib,” and who had now left the 
school. 

Glubb got hold of Lee after tea, and 
told him where he had been. 

“They don't catch me playing foot- 
ball,” said Glubb, “my time is too valu- 
able. It’s all very well for those other 


chaps, who've got nothing better to do.” 


al instructions to see that | 


had noticed his absence from the field, | 


Lee promised faithfully. 

“T go into the abbey,” said Glubb. 
“Nobody ever dreams of locking for we 
there.” 

“Well, but is any one allowed to go 
‘in the abbey when he likes?” queried 
Lee. 
> “No, of course not,” said Glubb, “its 
| breaking bounds, I know ; but no fellow 
ever does want to go into the abbey, and 
_so they never think of looking for re 
there. I go down into the erypt, that 1s 
| where they have the warming apparatus 
and so it is jolly and warm there all th- 
week, because they never let the stove g* 
_vight out. Ihad a most gorgeous tim? 
| there this very afternoon. — You shill 
come down with me next time, if you 
like.” 

Lee did not feel very much tempted by 
| the offer. The crypt of an old abbey did 
| not seem an ideal place for spending + 
fine Saturday afternoon. However, liv 
promised secrecy, at all events. , 

“Would you like to see what I did this 
afternoon?’ went on Glubb, “I we 
writing a poem.” 
| “What's it about?” asked Lee. 

“It’s called ‘The Maiden’s Vow,” re 
plied the poet. “Just you listen.” 

He read a few lines of soul-stirrinz 
verse—at least they seemed so to Lee, wl 
was perhaps not well qualitied to jode 

“But T've got stuck,” CGlubb con 
tinued. “There is this line which [ cant 
give up ; it’s one of the best of the loi: 


“Twas now the soul-seductive month 
Of leafy June, which— 


a nice rhyme 


But you see I can't get 
Now, can you 


to the word ‘month. 
think of one?” 

Lee thought very hard. He was under 
the impression that to find a rhyme t 
any given word was one of the ea 
things in the world. After a few » 
tempts, he was obliged to confess tl 
the only one he could think of w 
“twenty-oneth.” 

This was of no use, however, to Glub! 
It certainly would have been quite out 
keeping with the character of the poet 

“'T believe there's a rhyming diction 
published somewhere,” said Glubb; “0 
of these days I shall try to buy it. 
haven't got any money of my own, werse 
luck, but I know what Ill do,” he said, 
brightening up. “I'll ask the Doctor, hes 
sure to know. Next time I see him I 
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ask him, as sure as fate, what rhymes to 
month.” 

This was evidently on his mind, and 
Lee half expected to hear before night 
that he had interviewed the Doctor in his 
private apartment. Glubb, however, had 
not the pluck todo that. Besides this, 
the evening was taken up with more 
urgent duties, for the next day was to be 
chiefly devoted to mathematics, and 
Glubb, unfortunately for him, did not 
possess a crib for Colenso. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ong of the institutions of the school was 
a weekly drill. 

A retired army sergeant, who lived in 
the town, used to come and put the boys 
through their pages 3 an occupation, it is 
to be foped, he did not find so disagree- 
able as his miniature army found it. 

The Doctor laid vi great stress on 
the advantages of drill, and in the pro- 
spectus of the school the fact that the 
services of Sergeant Jones were utilised 
for the benefit of the boys was duly 
recorded. | 

More than that, it was the habit of the | 
Doctor every now and then to come out 
into the playground during the progress 
of the drill and watch the evolutions of | 
the beys, who on such occasions certainly 


held themselves more erect, and behaved | o 


more like real soldiers, than when Mr. | 
Partridge was the only one present to 
enforce discipline. 

“T say,” said Glubb to Lee, “do you 
like drill?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Lee; “never 
tried it.” 

“Well, you'll have to ty it this after- 
noon. I mean to cut it, though; I hate | 
it,” said Glubb. “I don’t mean to be a 
soldier when I grow up. I guess if ever | 
they invade England they will have to ; 
do without me at any rate. Besides, I | 
den’t see the good of learning how to put 
one foot before the other, I can do that 
already. I shall go down to the crypt. 
Will you come down with me this after- 
noon, and go on with the poem? Will 
you ?” 

But Lee did not feel equal to defying 
authority in this barefaced way. It was 
all very well for Glubb, who somehow 
seemed to consider impositions the most 
natural things in the world, and accepted 
them with the same calmness as he did 
his breakfast. Besides, Lee had an idea 
that he would rather like to drill ; it was 
novel to him. : 

It so happened that Harrison was de- 
tained indoors on this occasion, so there 
was no one to particularly notice Glubb’s 
ahsence. Consequently the drill went on 
without him. : 

But, as ill-luck would have it,a visitor 
from the town called on the Doctor that 
afternoon ;__ and the Doctor, who was 
always ready to display the advantages 
of his school to outsiders, took him into 
the playground to watch the drilling for 
a few minutes. 

He had heen there but a short time 
when the sergeant put the school into 
line,and made them number, preparatory 
to forming fours and other mancuvres. 
The last mumber shouted was “ 129.” 

This caught the quick ear of the Doctor 
in a moment. 


;} ment, but he soon heard a whispered 
| voice asking, “Who's there ?” 


“T believe Harrison is detained ind 
sir, by your orders.” 


that only makes 130. Who is the missing 
boy?” 

This was said in atone sufficiently loud 
for the boys to hear. 

A good many of them knew by in- 
stinct who was the absent one. It must 
be Glubb. Lee knew, too, where he was, 
and did not feel the more comfortable for 
that_knowledge. 

“Who is absent?” demanded the 
Doctor, this time in a louder voice, ap- 
pealing to the school generally. 

“T expect it is Glubb, sir,” said Mr. 
Partridge. “It is a little habit of his to 
play the truant on all possible occasions.” 
“Where is he?” asked the Doctor. 

“T am sure I don’t know; I will send 
a boy to look for him if you like,” replied 
Mr. Partridge. 

“Shall I go, sir?” said Lee, who was 
anxious to rescue Glubb from his hiding- 
place before it was discovered. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor. ‘Do you know 
where he is?” 

“T think I may be able to find him, 
sir,” said Lee, trembling as he faced the 
Doctor. He ran off as as he could 
go, and turned the corner which led 
towards the abbey. The gate was open, 
and he sped down the cloisters until he 
came to a window, which he judged must 
non to the crypt. He tapped against 
this loudly. There was silence for a mo- 


“Tt’s me,”said Lee. “Come out, quick ; 
the Doctor wants you.” 

It did not take Glubb long to jump 
up the stairs and join his friend. 

“Does he know I’m here?” asked 
Glubb, showing more fear than he gene- 
ral], Cxhibited 

“No, he doesn’t know where you are, 
but he came out to drill and found you 
weren’t there. I expect there'll be a 
row,” said Lee. “I thought I’d better 
come and rescue you as soon as I could.” 

“Thanks, that’s awfully good of you,” 
said Glubb; “I shall not forget that. 
Now ceme along, we've no time to lose.” 

They ran out at full speed to the play- 
ground, where the Doctor was still stand- 
ing. 

“Come here, sir,” said the Doctor, as 
Glubb, with a modesty that well became 
him, made his way towards the rear of 
the field and tried to slip into the ranks 
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here, and I Previlege to atasy 
expect that every } f, 
take full advantage of these pei nth ee 

This, of course, was said by the Tee 
with a view of impressing the Yndin 
with the idea of the care and | leis 
interest which he exercised over hat 
oe to his charge. ie hin: 
, ubb, however, did not seem so 
impressed by this declamati mach 
was ane visitor. tion as perhaps 

“Go to your place,” conti 
Doctor to Glupw> having anit oe 
little harangue, “and write out one 
hundred lines as a punishment for your 
most improper and irregular behaviour.” 

“Yes, ay ‘ sed cab. He paused for 
a moment, and then lookin, 

Doctor’s face, said, Bhp et the: 

“Could you tell me, sir, what word 
rhymes to month?” 

The smile of the youthful army 
changed, not to a titter, but toa laugh. 

The Doctor's face grew red. 

_" Write me out five hundred lines, 
sir,” he said, angrily, “and keep to the: 
schoolroom for a week.” 

With that he turned away and marched. 
towards the house, leaving Glubb im- 
mensely astonished at the turn affairs 
had taken. 

It did not seem to strike the Doctorthat 
the punishment which he had inflicted 
on Glubb was by no means calculated to. 
assist him in improving the physical 
conformation of his body, upon which 
the Doctor seemed to lay such stress. 


unobserved. 


(To be continued.) 


OH cruel fate! It cannot be, 
I won’t believe it’s true ; 

Ah, Joe, you’ve nearly done for me, 
I’ve done so much for you ! 


You said to me you meant to stick 
As closely as a brother, 

But though you're very very thick, 
Alas ! it’s with another. 


For two whole days you’ve chummed 
with Carr, 
You walked with him to church ; 
Oh what a Jittle wretch you are 
To leave me in the lurch ! 


“129,” he said, to Mr. Partridge, who 
was standing near; “how is that? There 
should be 131.” 


Do you forget the lovely knife 
(Two broken blades, ‘a saw) 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
VII.—Tue FaIrHiess CHUM. 


I freely gave you for a fife 
That wasn’t worth a straw? 


And then the way I stood you treat 
With endless ginger-beer? 

Your memory is incomplete, 
And sadly short, I fear! 


Well, never mind, I don’t suppose 
It matters much, and so— 

Whose voice is that? It must be Joe’s ? 
He’s calling from below. 


“T say, do come and see this bat, 
It cost me something stiff—” 
“All right, old man, Pll get my hat, 
And come in half a jiff” . . . 
FRED EDMONDS 


J Lh 
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ousNG Frederick was a boy whom you 
Might call ambitious ; it is true 

He was not very bright in class ; ‘ 
In form was bad—but let that pass. i 


His Paul he'd hardly ever know, 

His pace with Hunter too was slow, 
‘Though in the playground, to atone, 
Ambition marked him for her own. ! 


If tops were in, or hase the bear, 
Football or cricket, he was there. 
In sports I won't say he'd excel, 
But still he thought he played them : 
well. 


His top more often, it is true, 
‘Than in the ring, through windows 
flew ; 
In spite of this young Fred, you see, | 
Would think no one could peg as he. | 
\ 
i 


Cricket, of course, he'd go in for, ; 

Though “ ducks’ egys ” mostly were | 
his score ; 

At football, it’s my firm belief, . 

Tnvariabiy he came to grief. j 


A DEAD LEITER: A TRUE HISTORY. 


among my | Inkerman, that foggy Sunday morning, the ! remember with what interest the momiue 
Tam growing an old | papers were perused that contained thr 
Sal ever j account of the battle. 


be bound ‘there are few 
vers wlio can 


remember the arrival 


“ news of the fight on the Heights of 


Conceited Frederick. 


One day he saw two acrobats 

Do wonders with their legs and hats ; 

They'd throw and twist their limbs 
about, 

Which proved they could not have the 
gout. 


While number one would tiptoe stand, 
«And hold aloft, quick from his hand, 
The other deftly kicked a hat. 

Said Frederick, “Pooh! I can do that.” 


-And this, when he returned to school, 
He told to Richard White, a cool 
Hetlective boy, who smiling said, 
“You think that you can do it, Fred? 


We'll see! give me your hat.” (But 
wait— 

Just in parenthesis I'l state 

That Fred and all the boys were 
dressed 

On this occasion in their best. 


Sth November, 1854. 
buffer now, but to my dying day I s! 


The school, I must explain to you, 
Was going walking, two and two), 
He touk Fred’s lossy hat, did White. 
* Now see if you can kick this height,” 


But White, when Frederick raised his 
toe, 

Lowered his arm to meet the blow, 

And smiling somewhat broader now, 

V'ressed the crushed hat on Frederick's 
brow, 


“Fallin!” just then the Doctor cried, 

Saw Frederick—called him to his side, 

**You will, sir,” and his voice was 
stern, 


“ Five hundred lines of Caesar learn.” 


and while young Frederick learned 
his task, 
Did it occur to him, you ask, 
Vaulting ambition sometimes slid 
And fell? It very likely did! 
A. CHASEMORE. 


How our bev 
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throbbed with pride when we read of the | 
masses of closely-packed Russians stealiny | youngsters sprang up, among whom were 
silently through the dense mist, up the slopes, | some who seemed to delight in hearing 
to be driven back by our unprepared and | ‘* Uncle” tell the stories of those gallant fights 
unfed English lads. riven back, did I say ¥: which were, to them, as much incidents of the 
Aye, driven back fora space, only to recover | past as Waterloo, Trafalgar, and the Nile. 

themselves and dash on once more. It was | Time went on, and another set of young- 
no quick brilliant rush like Tel-el-Kebir, but | sters took the place of their predecessors, and 
2 stern hand-to-hand struggle, fought out to | again the stories were told, and the battered 
the bitter end. — Backwards and forwards | and dinted furniture of the battle-tield was 
swayed the tide of victory, first on one side, pointed out to heighten the eflect of the 
then on the other. None could tell how it / narrative. Thirty-one years had passed 


would end. Now the Russians by overwhelm- | when a friend of mine, an artist, applied to 
me for the loan of one of my Russian helmets. 


ing numbers would drive us back, and gain , 
possession of the Sandbag battery ; at them 
we would go once more, and clear the spot of » subject, and he required one to copy. 1 
our foes, save thoxe who would never rise ' gladly gave him his choice, and with the aid 
more. Again and again was this spot lost and | of a pair of steps removed it from its nail, 
won, at the cost of how many lives! <A | and he marched off with it under his arm. 
hand-to-hand fight it was, in good sooth, since | In due course it was returned, with a short 
the ramrod of acannon in the hands of one | note of thanks, which concluded :—‘‘ 1 do not 
of our stalwart sons proved a deadly weapon | know if you are aware that the helmet you 
among the Russian ranks. But such a fight ; lent me contained a letter beneath the lining. 
could not continue for ever, human nature ! I discovered it by accident, and have replaced 
could not stand the strain; one side must | it where I found it.” 
give way and draw off, and it was not our} Iwas not aware of the fact, and, seizing 
men who did that. the helmet, I turned back the leather lining 
England and her allies won the day, but , which rested on the head, and there saw a 
at terrible cost. Many a heart ached, and | letter, yellow and discoloured with aye and 
many a home was plunged into mourning | dust. [ opened it and attempted to read it. 
and grief throngh ‘‘ that Sunday morning’s ” . T could make nothing of it. 
struggle in the mist. sian, a language I am totally unacquainted 
Sume time afterwards relies of the fight with. 
began toarrive in England. Russian swords. | I was greatly interested in the discovery, 
muskets, cuirasses, helmets, bayonets, and | and curious to know what the letter con- 
belts, many of them bearing witness to the , tained. 
accurate aim of our riflemen, or perhaps it | I personally know any one who could give 
would be better to say, to the rain of lead | me a translation. Under the circumstances 
that our ranks poured forth, for there was | I came to the conclusion that I should not 
small chance of taking steady aim in that | be taking a liberty in forwarding the docu- 
pandemonium of strife. ; ment to the Russian Consul, giving him an 
These relics were eagerly bought up, and I | account of how it had come into my posses- 
possessed myself of half a dozen helmets, | sion. This I did, and ina few days received 
cuirasses, and swords, with which I built tro-! an answer, thanking me, and enclosing a 
phies on the walls of my hall. ‘translation, from which I gathered that the 


Time went on, and a new generation of | 


| request 
i 


, but that, ow! 


! He was engaxed upon a picture, a battle | 


It was in Rus. | 


I had no Russian friends, nor did ! 


family matters and events, and the whole 
tone of the letter was that of the loving 
affection of a son for his mother, 

‘The outside bore the address of the mother 
in some remote Russian village, and also a 
that if anything should happen to 
the writer it might be forwarded. 

The Consul’s note informed me that he had 
acted on this request, and had sent the letter; 

ny to the time that had elapsed 
| since it was written, there was not much 
, chance of its finding the mother alive ; but 
if he heard anything further in the matter 
| he would communicate with me again. 
Here was a ctrious history for a letter. 
; Written more than thirty years ago, and all 
: that time waiting to be forwarded, safely 
i hidden away. I pictured to myself that poor 
; Russian mother hungering for tidings of her 
| boy, tidings that never came. How her heart 
must have ached when she read the account 
of the battle, if the account ever reached 
; her distant home, and what sorrow must 
‘ have overwhelmed her when she learnt that. 
he was among the slain, and had gone from 
‘her for ever without the tidings she had 
longed for. For days 1 could not yet that 
‘picture out of my mind. From the letter 1 
, could gather that the affection between 
mother and son had been great, and I felt 
sure that to the day of her death ‘the memory 
of her boy was ever with her. 

It was more than a month afterwards 
‘when I received a second letter from the 
' Consul, in which he said :--- 

“T know it will afford you gratification to 
‘learn that after all these years the letter you 
| forwarded to me has reached the hands of 
; the person for whom it was intended. 1 
forward you a translation of the reply I have 
| received’ from the soldier's mother, who is 
‘ still living at the address on the outside of 
\ her son’s letter.” 

It is needless to give the translation, heyond 
| stating that the writer was most thankful to 


But time went on, and, thank God, the 
war came to an end. We departed from 
he Crimea, leaving behind us those mounds 
mn C'atheart’s Hill, by the side of the Alma, 
ind in the Balaclava valley, but bringing 
way the memories of those who slept at 
eace in those now deserted spots, over which 
he red tide of battle had so recently rolled. 


| letter was written by a young Russian re- | receive the last written words of her boy, 
i cruit to his mother. It was full of affection | whom she had mourned xo long, and thanked 
!and love, and gave her an account of his | all those who had discovered and forwarded 
life in the army, and stated that the next | them to her. 

morning they expected to go into action.| Thus ended the romance of what I ever 
(The letter bore a date corresponding to our | afterwards called The Dead Letter, but 
4th November, 1854, the day before the battle ; which, after more than thirty years, reached 
of Inkerman.) ‘There were references to | its destination. SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 


Problem No. 174. 


By E. Vara. 


CHESS. 


(Continued from p, 543. 


Problem No. 175. 16. P—B3 B-QR4 
Z 17. QxB(d) RxB 
An easy self-mate in two moves by McL., | 18. kt—B3 «Q—K 6 (ch.) 
| of Thorold, Ont.—White, K—Q R 2; R—Q ; 19. Kk B--Kt 3 

R sq. ; B—Q Kh 6; Kt—Q 6; Ps—Q Kt 2 an 20, R-Q7 
1QB3. Black, K-—Q R5; B—Q B 8; Kkt— 21. ( —() 6 (ch.) 

Q7; Ps—Q Kt 3 and Q BS. 22. Kt x Kt 
23. Black mates 

in two moves by Kt—B 6 (ch.), and 


CENTRE OPENING. 
Lately played between J. W. (White) and 
H. F. (Black). 


%. QxQ 


NoTEs. 

(a) Some players prefer P—Q B3 

(b) Q--K 3 would more easily have secured 
the capture of the Kt. 

(c) B—Q2 would have enabled hin to take J 
the Kt next time. 

(ad) He should rather have played the K 
K 2 to prevent the Q from checking at Q 6. 


BLACK. 
P_-K 4 


Q—R 5 (ch.) 


Q—R 3 

Watt oe 5 To Chess Correspondents. 

P—Qi R. W.—The other version of 165, which 

Pxkt } instead of the black Kt contains a black R at 

PxP K 8 anda black P at K B 7, is correct, and 

R—Q sq. ‘ cannot be solved in three moves by 1, Kt— 
' B—Kkt d (ch.) F Q5. 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


Drawing Competition. 


'N announcing this competition (see p. 47) we wrote : 
T “To encourage a taste for art, with all its refin- 
ing influence, we once more offer SPECIAL ART PRIZES, 
as follows :—We will give TWo PrizEs, of Two Guineas 
and One Guinea respectively, for the best original 
sketch, whether in oils or water-colours, of a group of 
English berries. There will be two divisions~-Junior, 
all ages up to 18; Senior, from 18 to 24. The size, 
material, etc., are left to the choice of competitors.” 


We regret to have to repert that but comparatively 
few have taken part in this competition, and none of the 
work has reached quite ao high a standard as in some 
of our earlier art competitions. Here, again, as with 
the Music, the best is in the Junior Division, and the 
First Prize of Two Guineas will therefore go to that 
class, and will he divided equally between the two 
competitors heading the list. 


Our Award is as follows :— 


JUNIOR Division (all ages up to 18). 
Prizes—One Guinea each. 
A. CLAY (aged 173), Clifton Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
R. H. WALKRY (aged 17}), 24, Milverton Crescent, 
Leamington. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(The names are arranged in order of merit.) 
8. 01 AX (aged 16), Grange Terrace, Burslem, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 
A. L. Grote (aged 15), 11, Clare Gardens, Cardiff. 


J. 3. GRAVES (aged 17), 12, Howard Square, East- 
bourne. 


L. MARTINRAU (aged 17), 4, South Road, Clapham 
Park, s.W. 


8. M. MARTINEAU (aged 14), 4, South Road, Clapham 
Park, 3.W. 

A. R. B. BuRBERY (aged 144), The Lodge, Beckworth, 
‘Lindfield, Sussex. 

A. HALLETT, 44, Sunny Hill Road, Streatham, Surrey. 

AG. W. WHITE (aged 174), Castle Hill School, Read- 
ing. 

W. E Onow (aged 17), Mizpah, Balfour Road, South 
Norwood. 

L, TREVENEN (aged 16), Sewald’s Hall, Harlow, Essex. 


G.F. Marras (aged 15), 122, Hurlingham Road, Ful- 
ham, 3.W. 


T. WRIGHT (aged 12), 69, Shrubland Road, Dalston, E. 

W. J.J. LUDLOW (aged 12), 68, Jamatca Street, Stepney, 
London. 

A. J. HULME (aged 15), White House, Ditherington, 
Shrewsbury. 


SENIOR DIVISION (ages 18 to 24). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
V. W. BARNARD (aged 18), High Street, Poole, Dorset. 
CERTIFICATES. 
[The names are arranged in order of merit.) 
MM, ©. OCONNELL, (aged 23), Killadigsert, Co. Clare, Ire- 
nd. 


2 Gaston (aged 19), 74, George Street, Limerick, Ire- 
land. 


A. HOWELL (aged 23), 70, Lord Street, Sandford Hill, 
‘Longton, Staffs. 

J. ATTWOOD (aged 22), 4, Albert Terrace, Nelson Street 
South, Birmingham. 


A. F. Morrow (aged 18), 10, New London Road, 
Chelmsford. 


Correspondence. 


SHIP.—The Secretary of King’s College is J. W. Cun- 
ningham, Esq. SVrite to hits fos prospectus, 


MODEL MAKER. — You ought to have a set of dies. 
Perhaps if you were to drill the holes and screw in 
the screws it would be enough. You would have 
to employ an engineer or a brassworker. The charge 
is very little. 


L. F, Dt YRIATE.—Write to the Secretary, Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, s.W. 


J. E.—1. We had articles on making magic-lanterns in 
the February and March parts tor. Hiv 2. Nemesis 
was the daughter of Night, and the personification 
of that punishment for sin which eventually over- 
takes the offender. At Rome her statue was in the 
Capitol. She is represented with a helm and wheel 
and wings. There was a famous statue of her at 
Bhamnus, It was made by Phidias, aud was about 
seventeen feet high. 


T. E. P. PETERS.—Two halfpenny stamps on a receipt 
for money over two pounds are as good as a penny 
stamp; and for all other purposes, postage and 
revenue, the halfpenny stamp is as regular as the 
penny. 

¥. F. G.—The best story of that particular period is 
Bulwer Lytton's ‘‘ Last of the Barons.” z 


G. D. B.—To clean a felt hat from grease wash it in a 
hot solution of soda. 


M. N. T.—The festival of the Holy Trinity was insti- 
tuted by Pope Gregory IV in 828, and it was origin- 
ally the octave of Whitsuntide. Jt was first enjoined 
to be observed as a festival by the Council of Arles 
in 1260. 

BENJAMIN.—See our Angling articles running through 
the third and fourth volumes, 


C. K.--1. We know of no such book, but there might 
be one published in America, 2. “The Fifth Form 
at St. Dominic's” is not published in book form, It 
can only be had by purchasing our fourth volume. 


GRREN.—The first King of Ireland was Henry VIII. 
Previously to his time the English monarchs called 
themselves Lords of Ircland. For the different 
governors you had better refer to Gilbert's “ History 
of the Viceroys." As there have been about four 
viceroys every ten yeurs the list is much too long for 
us to give. The first was Hugh de Lacy in 1172. 


Cc. R. M. S,—1. Buy a copy of ‘The Field” or “ Fishing 
Gazette,” and choose from the advertisements, 
2. Jolin Felton, the murderer of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, was hanged on 2sth of November, 1628, 
The wooden obelisk near Suuthsea pier is on the site 
of Kelton’s gibbet. 


JAMES KERR.—For induction coils see No. 189. There 
is much practical matter about coils in the third 
volume of Spon's “ Workshop Receipts.” 


A. W. GRIFFITHS.—To take crease out of paper, wash 
‘the spots over with benzine, place the paper 80 
washed between pieces of white blotting-paper and 
pass a hot iron over it. 


PuILogopHvs — Apply for price list to 3forsrs. Townson 
and Mercer, of Bishopsgate Street Within, E.c. 


Youne Ceit.—Any bookseller will get you “ Ballads 
and Poems” by G. R. Sims, price three shillings and 
sixpence. 


TAILPIECE. —The articles on Violin Making were in the 


November aud December parts for 1882, which are 
still in print. They give full particulars, 


A SUBSCRIBER.—In their ascent from Wolverhampton 
on September Sth, 1862, Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell 
reached a height of eleven miles. 


LgcLAN.—The outer jar of a Leclanché cell has a zinc 
rod, and is charged with a solution of sal ammoniac ; 
the inner jar has a carbon plate, and is filled up 
with a mixture of manganese peroxide and broken 
gas carbon. 


the saved found a piece of ice juat big enough to float 
him, laid down on it on his back, and quietly waited 
till he was rescued. 


SILVER TxOUT.— You can buy such weather-houses at 
the Noah's Ark, corner of Great Turnstile, Holborn. 
They work on a piece of catgut, which lengthens and 
shortens according to the humidity of the air. 


OWEN SKITTLER.—1. We have not yet dealt with the 
me. 2. To set the Thames on fire is to do some- 
thing startling in the world. It is an old pun with 
the joke yone—as usual. The temse—not the 
Thames—was the corn-sieve which was worked over 
the sifted flour. A hardworking man would occa- 
sionally work the alftings so energetically as to set 
fire to the wooden hoop at the bottom. “Hence the 
sluggard would never set the temse on fire with the 
grain. We are loth to add that this derivation is 
usually taken cum grano. 


OLMAN,—It is safer, cheaper, and better to buy your 
varnish ready-made, The substances used aré in- 
flammable. 


ELECTRIC.—The safest investment for small savings is 
the Post Office Savings Bauk, See an article on 
“4 Day at our Savings Bank” in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
for November, 1886. 


A. BAINs.—1. Apply te Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
for ‘Camps among the Rockies.” 2. Send your letter 
under cover to the editor of ‘ The Field.” 


H. 8. T.—There isa monthly Army List, price eighteen- 
pence, published by John Murray, of Albemarle 
Street. There is noother book. There isa “ Volun- 
teer Service Gazette," which you can buy at the 
bookstalls, 


KorMAK.— An able seaman in the Royal Navy, if 
engaged on continuous service terms, gets one shilling 
and sevenpence per day. If he has engaged for non- 
continuous service he gets sixteenpence a day. A 
first-class boy gets seveupence a day. 


TarT.—The subject has been treated of more than 
once. See the “ Boy’s Own Museum” articles in the 
third volume. 


BR. Hitt.—The “little weed" is an animal, probably 
the Flustra or sea mat. Look it out under the 
polyzoa. 

A. H, H.—If the boat is small, cut the sections out in 
the solid and nail the strakes to them. Then nail 
thin wood battens across the strakes inside. Then 
cut out as much of the dead wood of the sections as 
you can spare. 


H. A. RuMSEY.—See our life of Dr. W. G. Grace in the 
second volume, 


X. Y. Z.—For the formula for calculating horse-power 
see No. 400. 


Y. T. G.—1. In England it is assumed that a farmers 
income is equal to half his net rent, 2 Try soe 
bohw’s “British Birds,” published by Dulau and (o, 
87, Svho Square, It costs six pounds, but it ku 
coloured plates of the eggs. 3. It takes thirty pounds 
weight of milk to make oue pound of butter. 


8.8, D.—1. The Serpentine in Hyde Park was mals 
Detween 1730 and 1733, 2, Hyde Park is Crown pio 
perty. It was sold by the Parliament in 1652, ba 
Charles 11, got it back again. 


A. V. PEATLING.—You can see all the Queen Anu 
farthings iu the British Museum collection. 


EDWARD P.—Diego Garcia is a British possession. It 
is halfway between Aden and King George's Soun 
It is a dependency of the Sauritius, like Rodrigua, 
and the seychelies, and Amirantes. We supper 
that the reuson it is not mentioned in the geograply 
books ia that it is so small There are so mm 
things necessarily crowded ut of school-books thi 
it is never safe tu argue on the negative side on ty 
strength of au omissiun. 


T. FLeTcHER.--You can get pictare-mouldings xi 
backs from Beckmann Brothers, Cross street, fir 
ringdon Street; Muller, of Holborn; or Rec, d 
Drury Laue. 


H. Burexss.—1. We suppose you mean Sedgemocru 
the last battle fought in England. It ended Mo 
mouth’s rebellion, 6th July, 1685. Daventry wast 
last battle of the Civil Wer, tought 2ist April, Ii 
2, An engine can be driven’at any speed. It isc! 
a question of the price at which it is profitable t 
work it. 8. The heaviest gun in the Boyal \x 
weighs one hundred and eleven tons. 


W. L. P.—Such things are not known, The at 1 
writing: has not existed for ever. You may x 
fae that leather was in use long before bw 

were written. If you must have a date, there ss 

the Gordian knot of leather in 330 B.C. 


NuMMUvs.—Mr. Gill, of 170, Strand, publishes a “Gu! 
to the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland,” by M2): 
W. 8. Thorburn, It costs six and sixpene 


GENRE.—Genre-painting {s the term applied to sd 
ictures as deal with domestic life, and are nei 
Efstorical nor landscape. 


Lucy.—Remaguetise it. Borrow a bar magnet; by 
south pole in the centre of your magnet, and dav 5 
along and off at your north pole. Then pla 
north pole in the ceutre of your magnet and dn: 
off at the south pole. It is best to work witht 
bar magnets. You must work for at least a yur 
of au hour. 


A. G. C. (Bristol.)—1. The “ Barring out at Thr: 


borough” was in the September part for i= 
“Under a Cloud ” was in the first volume, and it 


of print. 2. The Thames Tunnel was opened in 134 
on March 25th. 
H. E. A.—1. He must wait for tunity! £1 


‘silver a mirror, put ten grains of silver nitrate 
an ounce of distilled water. Stir with a glas Tr. 
and as you stir add, drop by drop, strong ammxil 
enough to dissolve the brown precipitse. 
Dissolve ten grains of crystallised Rochelle salt ina 
ounce of distilled water. Mix the solutions it tt 
proportion of two parts of the first to one of th 
aecond, and pour them on to the glass, which she! 
have been polished with rouge and rubbed #3 
wash-lesther. Let the silvered mirror dry int: 


sun for half an hour or more. Pour on it s0 
tilled water and wipe it over gently with waiiilg 
80 as to take away the roughnesses. Polish if 
the rouge-leather, 
A lieutenant of infantry is paid sevet 
pence a day ; a lieutenant of ca" 
iillings and eightpence a day; aq 


or KE. is paid seven shillings andi 
;.a lieutenant of Household Cav 

a day; and a lieutenant R& 
and tenpence 


of infantry 


or R.E, or R.A. i8 p 
pence a day ; a captain R.H.A. is paid fifteen 

aday; a captain of cavalry is paid thirteen & 
and sevenpence a di but, strangely ene 
captain of Household Cavalry is paid a penny 8 


. R. Puc.—And, please, how many years were 
‘in the first century? Ninety-nine? 


id Price One Penny. 
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A 
STRANGE TRIP 
ABROAD. 


By Ascott R. Hope, 


Author of “Bobby Bounce,” 


“Honest Harry,” ete., etc, 


CHAPTER II. 


| sal he had moored his 

boat, nodding to me 
follow him, the fisherman 
1 the way into this vil- 
ye, which was evidently 
2 sort of place where a 


“I was not left long in doubt.” 


very little event is enéugh to attract a great deal of public atten- 
tion. Before we had gone far we were surrounded by a mob of idle 
youngsters, who pressed about me, and laughed and gaped and stared, 
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asif I were some kind of queertish newly 
caught for their amusement. For my 
part, what struck me most about them 
was that those who did not go barefoot 
wore clumsy wooden shoes, a thing L had 
never seen in my life. I was to see 
many other novelties before getting to 
the end of my involuntary travels. 

This tumultuous reception I found 
rather annoying, capecinily when one or 
two young raseals went so far as to 
divert themselves by shying shells at 
me. Was it a crime here, then, to be a 
foreigner? Alas! I had to remember 
how, not long before, I had joined my 
schoolfellows in hooting and pelting an- 
other boy accused by us proud Britons 
of being a Frenchman, na therefore un- 
worthy to intrude upon our sacred soil. 
That is always the way with the ignorant 
and thoughtless. Every conceited rooster 
is inclined to p strange fowls out of 
his own farmyard. Now it was my turn 
to hang my head and sneak along, the 
hapless mark of public derision. 

t seemed as if I were marching to 
execution; but luckily this ordeal did 
not last long. The procession stopped 
at a house, in front of which a row of 
sailors stood idly smoking their pipes 
beneath a stone jug, hung out by way of 
sign, with a board bearing the motto. 
“Hier verkoopt man tranken,” which I 
did not in the least understand, but 
rightly guessed that it announced a 
tavern. My conductor brought me in, 
introducing me to a burly person whom 


I supposed to be the landlord, and made i 


out that he was to take my case in hand, 
for the fisherman left me here, having 
other fish to fry, no doubt. 

I scanned my new friend’s face rather 
closely, and was glad to find that it ex- 
pressed a placid, though somewhat heavy. 
good-nature. It is astonishing how 
sharp you become at reading faces when 
vou ha 

saw at once that the landlord meant 
well to me, though I could not be quite 
so sure if he were wideawake enough to 
take in my predicament ; he had the air 
of sleeping on his legs. He certainly 
proved provokingly slow and stupid, for 

yefore he did anything else, when we 
were left alone, he took a great many 
putts at his pipe, looking me all ov 
from top to toe, shaking his head so- 
lemnly, and giving himself up for some 
minutes to profound meditation, durin 
whieh [ nd to stand before him as a 
humble and awkward suppliant, till it at 
last occurred to the good man to offer me 
a seat by the tire, as he did by kicking a 
stool :forward with his foet and nodding 
at it, one hand: being constantly em- 
ployed in holding the foie ipe, and the 
other snugly buried in the vepths of his 
capacious pockets. 

Then, the pipe having gone out, he 
began talking to we, and kept at it for 
some time before he recognised that this 
was merely wasting breath. He seemed 
to think that by putting his mouth to my 
ear and bellowing at the pitch of his 
voice I must in the end be forced to 
understand him, I could only shake my 
head and wish that his breath did not 
smell so strong of onions, as well as of 
tobacco. I was relieved when he gave it 
up in despair, drawing back to regard 
me with a smile of benevolent wonder, 
and he even exerted himself so far as to 
aeratch his head over the puzzle of a 
human ‘being deaf to the loudest Dutch. 

this time, however, fishermen or 


uve no other means of information. | 


want something to ent. He st al 
the business with his accustomed deliigr. 
tion ; but at length, by the aid of a gi 
who had already her hands full in sn. 
ing drink to the fishermen, the meal dx 
t itself ready. 1 was heartily glad ts 
eit, consisting as it did of ten. som 
brown bread and butter, and fat lacy, 
on which I fell with all the appetite « 
my twenty-four hours’ fast. The lou 
lord looked on approvingly, and whial 
stopped, nodded and smiled as an invite 
tion to me to fall to again. 

1 must say I should have enjoyed nr 
supper more if there had not been sone: 
spectators of it. By this time the »- 
was crowded like a booth at ats 
Every one who entered began by tai 
a good long stare at me; and [ haw 
eat under the same sort of curious inspe- 
tion as if I had been a wild beast 4 
hibited in its feeding-time. I felt ix 
clined to walk round asking them ail 
take notice that [ had a mouth and « 
same number of fingers and toes as vi: 


other nautical characters had kept drop- | 
ping in, more than one of whom was ae- - 
quainted with a few words of English, so | 
that we were able to hold some sort of 
conversation, | let them know that 1 
came froin Ramsgate, and wanted to be 
j taken back there, the sooner the better. 
But. they shook their heads and putted 
stolidly at their porcelain. pipes without 
making any motion to oblige me. 
© Wind bad—no good,” sid one ancient 
mariner, and then they apparently began 
to talk about something else, just as if 
my affairs were of no great consequence, 
unless to serve as subject fur a minute or 
two's curiosity. But perhaps they may 
have been telling the story of my adven- 
tures, which of course would have to be 
repeated to every new-comer, as the news 
| of this arrival spread through the village. ! 
The landlord could certainly afford to 
entertain me, for I might flatter myself I 
was the attraction that kept filling the : 
| low-roofed room, till I could scarcely see 
across it for the cloud of smoke, which | 
was only a little cleared froin time to: people, and have done with it. But 
time by the opening of the door to let in ‘ could do was patiently to submit to 
some fresh customer. ; amount of public attention whieh, he 
For a youngster, [ kad a very good - ever disquieting, was ill-mannered rat: 
opinion of myself in those days, and what than ill-natured. 
much vexed me was their all seeming to! When I had eaten my fill I felt a 
take me for a common sailor-boy or the more cheerful, but weary enough « 
like, to whom mishaps such as the present ting there on an uncomfortable stool 
were quite ordinary events, and nothing © not! ning to do but listen to the babe + 
to make great ado about. I could not , unintelligible talk around me, There: 
get them to understand that I was not at | was so hot and full of smoke that | len:- 
| all accustomed to this sort of thing, but a | for a breath of fresh air, or, Detter 
young gentleman of quite unadventurous ; some place to lie down in and be qu 
antecedents, the son of well-to-do people, | At last I began to nod off to sleep 
who would pay them handsomely for | after I had nearly tumbled forward 1. 
bringing me back without delay. Indeed, | the tire two or three times, my host 
jin my shabby and scanty costume 1; thehint tolead metobed. 
‘looked like nothing better than a ship- 1t was a large room upstairs into wir 
; wrecked scarecrow, who might be well, he brought me, with three beds i= 
:content to find himself with any roof, There 1 could not take Jong to pr’ 
_ over his head. i for repose. I had no night-shirt tp 
Then presently one of the company, | on, and felt shy of undressing be! 
taking pity on my dumb dejection, ex- , old man, who stood waiting to take 
plained to me in his broken English that ; the candle, so I just slipped off 
the landlady of this house was a very | trousers and tumbled straightwar =: 
clever woman, who happened to be away | bed. Scarcely had I time to enjoy 
from home just now, but that when she , delightful sensation of finding » 
came back she would know what to do : once more beneath erisp clean sh 
about me, With this prospect I had to ; cosy blankets before I went off to 
remain. satisfied, sincerely hoping the | and fell into a joyful dream that mas 
mistress would come home soon. For ; being carried in a balloon back to Ra 
one thing, my stomach began to feel very | gate, where it turned out after all t: 
empty after its late sufferings, and my | nobody had much missed me, but 
xperience of mistresses and housewives body was none the less glad to sv + 
genevally was that they would not be safe at home. : 
ignorant of juvenile human nature's pro-; I could not have slept more than tit 
i pensity to hunger. ‘or four hours when | was roused \¥ 
In the course of the evening there | great disturbance going on below. 1 
entered am important-looking personage : wooden house let you hear Row 
to whom everybody took off his hat, and from any part of it almost as plainly © 
whom I supposed to be some sort of, if in the next room, I sat up in bed 
magistrate. He brought a large book in | for all my ignorance of the language. | 
which he seemed to write down such! no difficulty in making out the * 
anaccount of me as could be gathered tones of an angry woman. Had ! 
from those present, while I had not a, landlady come back then? and it » 
word to say for myself. But he with- | what could be thus exciting her!) | 
drew without taking any steps to pro- | Iwas not long left in doubt. The 
vide me with the refreshment which I ricane of wrath swept up the cre 
was too shy to suggest in expressive , stairs, with a tramp of hasty toot 


Ot 


y ejaculat 


pantomime. For one thing, I did not and a discharge of angry ere 
know how far that schilling of mine nearer and louder every moment. 
might go in the way of victuals, and the ‘door of the room in which 1 ay ¥e 


‘burst open, and in bounced a re 
| woman followed by the scare‘ 
iservant-girl carrying a light, avd," 
rear was brouglit up by the la 
who seemed mildly remonstratii he 
, his spouse’s wrath, while. she pout oh 
me and harangued at the piteb ot 
yoice, so that I might perceive mys 


pinch of starvation was not yet keen 
enough to bring me to beggary-point. 
So I waited in silent hope that the sub- 
ject would be introduced by some of my 
new acquaintances. 

And sure enough, after T had sat twid- 
dling my thumbs for an hour or two, it 
occurred to my sleepy host that I might 
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le the innocent cause of the whole com- | 


wnotion. 

The fact is she had a true Dutch house- 
wife's idolatry of cleanliness, and was in- 
dignant that a dirty vagabond like me 
should have been allowed to curl himselé 
up in the spotless shects of one of her 
Lest beds. Without further ceremony 
she now dragged off the coverings, caught 
me by the scruff of the neck, and hauled 
me out on to the floor, continuing to de- 
nounce the whole household, it: would 
appear, for having permitted such scan- 
lous impropriety in her absence. She 
even shoved me to the door, as [I stood 
too confused for at once taking this rough 
hint to know my place : so, much amazed 
and abashed, I had to slink off downstairs 
with my trousers in iny hand, leaving 
mistress and maid to strip the hed of its 
detiled linen. 

The landlord came down after me into 
the public room below. There, after 
rubbing his ear in thought « minute or 
two, while I stood buttoning up on the 
cold stone floor, he opened a cupboard, 
brought out a large jug of some bever- 
age, and silently invited me to take a 
vink by way of consolation, at the same 
time slyly pointing with his thumb over 
his shoulder, as if to hint that she needn't 
know anything about it. His looks said 
as plain as words could do: 

“You see how it is! she is a regular 
Tartar, and I am a henpecked husband. 
so we must both put up with her no- 
zions, and be glad things are no worse.” 


I shook my head sulkily ; I was too 
much offended and annoyed by having 
been so roughly turned out of bed to 
accept the friendly offer of refreshment. 
‘Then his churlish wife was heard clat- 
tering downstairs, and the good man shut 
| the cupboard with a haste unusual to 
‘him, and, taking up a lantern, motioned 
‘me to follow. 
I was as well pleased not to encounter 
, that termagant again. He led the way 
out into the yard and showed me _a_hay- 
loft where the like of me could find a 
| fitting couch. When he had left me alone 
I wrapped myself in the hay, trying to 
| get to sleep again. But now I could not 
sleep. 
swarmed with flers, which kept me 
cratching and rubbing in a most uneasy 
fashion. ‘Then there were rats or mice 
running about in the roof and walls ; and 
every moment I expected to find them 
nibbling at my bare toes, or scampering 
over my face, so that between these ima- 
ginary terrors and the reality of the 
| fleas, [lay hour after hour in a fever of 
j restlessness. 
And the worst of all was my sore feel- 
‘ings. The landlady’s contempt had stung 
me to the quick. This was my first taste 
‘of the kindness of strangers. To think 
| what a_ happy home I had left on the 
other side of the Channel, and here to be 
i treated as a dirty outcast, not good 
enough to lie ina tavern bed! It was a 
mortification to stir all my youthful 
| pride into bitter resentment. 


| 


To tell the truth, this place; 


What would those dear ones at home 
be thinking all the time? If they knew 
what their boy was suttfering ! Te they 
only knew that he was alive !~ Again, I 
half forgot my own troubles to remember 
that already my poor nother must be 
breaking her heart over my supposed 
fate. Now that nobody could see me but. 
the fleas and the mice, I confess that I 
did have a qniet cry all to myself. It 
was so hard to exchunge such loving care 
for a plight like my present one. 

Thus I lay, fretting and wakeful all 
the rest of the night; and at last m 
excited mind worked itself up to a rash 
resolution. I would have no more to do 
with low people, who didn’t know a youn, 
gentleman when they saw him in ragg 
clothes. I would go off on my own ac- 
count, and seek help elsewhere. Surely 
| there would be somebody or other in the 
neighbourhood who could speak English, 
and might understand and take pity on 
my case. Anyhow, I was not going to 
stay here, exposed to the insolence of an 
ill-natured Dutchwoman. 

“Let her bully her stupid husband, if 
he chooses to put up with it,” I said to 
myself. “Perhaps they may both come 
to be sorry that they have driven me out 
to starve. If I do starve, everybody will 
say it was a shame of them, and that will 
serve them right.” I was in the ang 
mood when, as the saying goes, one will 
cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR CRICKET-MATCH 


“T say, you fellows, Johnny Crapaud 
says he can play cricket !* exclaimed 
Crow one morning. “What fun!” 

“ He can hit hard, if he can't play,” re 
narked_ Jones. “He nearly swiped my 
ead off yesterday !” 

* Pity he didn't do it quite,” growled a 
ad named_ Geutill, who certainly belied 
is name, for he was a bully, and rough 
a his manners. 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” sneered 
ones, 

“Yes, I do,” replied Gentill. 

“Then take that /” said the Welshman, 
3 he delivered a straight blow upon the 
‘entill nose. 

Gentil] took it, and obligingly returned 

at once ; but Jones avoided the gift, 
ad was proceeding to administer a re- 
umn, When. Armstrong and Crow inter- 
red. 

“T will pay you out!” shouted Gentill ; 
see if I don't!” 

“Shut up!” said Crow; “you've had 
tough for once. Here comes Johnny 
rapaud himself; let us hear what he 
ts to say concerning the cricket.” 
“Fancy a Frenchy playing cricket !” 
aclcod Crow, as Gentill retired to 
ash his face; and Jones kept touching 
3 nose, and looking at his handkerchief 
-ernately, meanwhile. 

“Crickets, you mean, Crow,” replied 
anstrong-. “Dobe careful. When did 

u ever hear of a Frenchman playing 

eket ? | Hallo, Johnny !” 

“Yees,” answered the good-tempered 
ench lad—“yees, ‘ere we air!” 


” 


Ss. 


By Henry Frita, 
Author of “A Boat-Race at Sandilands,” ete., ete. 


i “Come ‘ere, then, Johnny, and tell us 
‘about the crickets. You've put down 
+ votre none for the match, eh?” 
“For certaine I “af,” he replied ; “I 
can play ze game—ver’ well I play ‘im.” 
+ “Not you, Johnny,” said Jones; “you 
‘can't play fo) 
hit, we h 
, “Yee 
;mame_ was 
; play foreward ; and when I play ‘im 1 
‘ hit ‘im to the side—ah !” 
| “Oui: cest vrai!” replied Armstrong, 
who now and then aired a few French- 
iwords. “Certainly ; but you no play, 
Johnny.” 
“T vill trai—if I can,” he replied ; “ze 
crickets is not difficile.” 
“The crickets is di 
imagine,” retorted Crow. “What do you 
{think of ‘cutting, ‘driving! ‘playing 
back, ‘hitting to leg,’ and ‘blocking a 
' Yorker’??? 
; “Ah, what you call him? “ Yorikern?” 
,asked Armand. 
' “Qui. Un ballon de York. Com- 
| prennez ?” 
| “No,” he said, shortly ; “I not what 
‘you call ‘twig’ him. Ts ’e ‘ard 1” 
“Hard as nails. Comes ina ‘peg,’ I 
!ean tell you, Johnny. Whiz, bang, and 
away flies 
| like a bird 
|. “Ah, ze aigle/—a fine bird. How come 
‘he on ze wickets? You laugh at me?” 
) We did laugh, I am afraid. The idea 
of an eagle sitting on a wicket during a 
cricket-watch waiting for a “ballon de 


replied the lad, whose real 
Victor Armand — ‘“‘yees, 


t 


iciler than you 


rward one little bit ; you can 
r f 


your wicket—spread-cagled, | 


‘DILANDS. 


York,” as Crow called it, was something 
too funny! Yes, we laughed. 
‘ “You'll kill me, Johnny,” gasped Jones, 
‘stamping about and holding his sides. 
“Oh dear, dear! An eagle perched on 
‘the stumps! My boots! what a sight 
for the Marylebone Club !” 

Johnny Crapaud joined good-naturedly 
in the laugh, and Crow, who liked him 
very much, as indeed we all did, under- 
took to teach him something of the pame 
in the anticipation of his being included 
in the eleven. 

The match we had in contemplation 
was with Heatheringtons’ Club, a stron 
team in which we heard were included 
three grown men, men with beards, one 
of whom bowled a terrific underhand 
style! Certainly it was erratic, as if 

.one ball came in straight the next was 
pretty sure to drop into longstop’s lap, 
or on his head. Sometimes a close 
“point” had to leap aside in bodily fear ; 
but when the ball did come straight and 
true, which occurred, on an average, three 
times in eight deliveries, then a wicket 

‘ generally went. 

Two days passed, Saturday came, and 
all arrangements had been made. ‘To our 
surprise Gentill declined to play, but he 
consented to act as umpire. There was 
some discussion .as to Johnny Crapaud, 
but as he was such a good fellow, and 
could hit really hard, and had picked up 
some knowledge of the game, it was de- 
cided to let him play. e could throw 
the ball well in from long-leg, and had 
no. fear, about him s jhe(tielded well. 1" 
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“Hi, look out!” These were the cries 
, heard for a few minutes while we waited 
for the next man, who, not. anticipating 
;such an immediate downfall, was not 
ready as he ought to have been. 


returned the ballsmartly. On the whole, 
therefore, we agreed to try Johnny in 
the team. 
Our eleven was thus composed :— 
SRDeETO OE, Southwell, “ Crow,’ Jones, 
‘0. 


Armand, Fox, Fraser (myself), Barton,, ‘Man in!” Here he comes, a laughing 
Bell, Smith, and Richardson, a new | young fellow whom we knew well, and 
doy. a good bowler. Gentill was our, trom whom we anticipated some trouble. 


umpire, and little Tommy Hawkins 
scored for us. The match was to be 
‘played in Heatheringtons’ Club ground, 
a large field across the river, where also 
were a pavilion and a refreshment booth. 
In the latter were the largest twopenny 
three-corned jam tarts that I ever re- 
member eating. On this the whole eleven 
were unanimous, and we “tucked in our 
twopennies ” in a new sense ! 

e found Heatheringtons 
practising. As we approached 
in all the glory of our white 
flannels, dark-blue caps, ties, 
and belts, a bearded man wel- 
comed us and expressed him- 
self honoured by our attend- 
ance. Armstrong, as captain 
of our team, responded. We 
were introduced, and then we 
all retired to the pavilion for 
a while, leaving the umpires to 
see to the pitch while we tossed. 

Our opponents won the toss, 
and very properly elected to go 
in on a g wicket to make 
runs. The club had taken some 
pa to get a good wicket, and 

rad succeeded. So we came 
qut determined to play our 
very extra best and beat those 
bearded creatures. 

Armstrong gave us a few 
hints, and we dispersed to our 

ositions. Fox was to take the 
all first, and oppose the 
Heatheringtons. Johnny Cra- 
paud was placed “long-leg and 
off,” Southwell point, Arm- 
strong kept wicket, Fraser was 
slip and bowler, Jones cover- 
point, and so on. There is no 
need to explain the field, the 
positions will be sufticiently 
clear in the course of the story. 

Play was called by the um- 
pire. There was a hush in the 
paylor, for lunch had been 
aid and no bustle was pro- 
ceeding. There were several 
ladies and gentlemen present, 
and many of our own fellows 
came up, of course, some of 
thein being permitted in the 
pavilion, though the majority preferred | were few. Six overs—two maidens, 
to’ lounge on the grass and munch tarts | eighteen runs was the record when, 
lazily. ‘The day was hot and calm, quite | plump with the last ball of my sixth 
a cricket-day. lover, went the elder man, who came in 


Nor were we disappointed. Fox’s next 
_ ball was sent to the leg for five, for 
'Crapaud didn’t handle it, and the last 


ginning, nevertheless, for Sandilands. 
Then came my own turn, and, with the 
break-back with which nature had en- 
dowed me, I trusted to do wonders. I 
didn’t! But if I got no wicket, the runs 


Chairing Johnny. 


Play! Fox stood waiting fora moment ; first, bowled all over his wicket with 2° 


Armstrong stooped behind the stumps. fearful break-back, which, I may add, 
Then Fox, having measured his ground, was a/most unpremeditated. 
ran forward, holding the ball in front of 
his waistbelt. As he came to the crease | was not constant, but when it did come 
he extended his arm—not so high as his off the leg-bail nearly always came otf 
shoulder by any means—and, with a too, and the batsman retired. Two 
sweeping step and circling arm, sent the wickets down for thirty-seven runs. Very 
new, hard, red ball Straight to the centre good, indeed ! 
stump of the opposite wicket ! | But our congratulations were short- 
Click ! | lived. A terrible man, lanky, tall, and 
“Hurrah! Well bowled, Fox !” strong, came in. Oh, dear! Well, I sup- 
The bails were five yards away, the | pose 
stumps were untouched, and the bearded | of mine had no effect! He hit me to 
man, after looking at them, at his bat, leg ; he played me forward ; he “cut” me 
and up in the air, stamped his foot, waved to pieces, and “drove” me out of my 
his bat angrily, and retired disgusted to, mind. Fox’s face when his favourite 
the avilion. pitch on the crease only brought up four, 
ell bowled!” “Give us a catch!” | then a three, and finally a “six,” all rw 


ball of the tive in that over was cut by , 
the other man for two. A very fair be- 


It certainly was curious. “The break” 


must tell it—the wonderful break | 


out, would have qualified for a place in 
his namesake's Book of Martyrs! The 
Rowe was changed without immediate 
effect, but Jones managed to check the 
run-getting with his slows, although we 
got no wicket. At lunch-time—for we 
had a whole holiday for the match—the 
score was eighty-one runs, two wickets— 
last wicket made twenty-six! This was 
cheerful indeed ! 

Amstrong did not despair. He bade vs 
eat a good luncheon, and take very little 
liquid ; then rest until thé moment for 
going in, in the shade. We were all as 
red as mullet, and somewhat depressed. 

“Try Richardson again after lunch,” 
said Southwell ; “ he will do better, I dare 
say. Fraser, you muff, this isnt your 


day Ne 

“No, so it seems,” was my 
humble reply ; “but when | 
get another chance I'll try a 
new place.” ; 

“You're too expensive,” said 
Armstrong. “You can bowl, 
though, at times. I'll put on 
Fox and Richardson first.” 

When the bell rang, there 
fore, these young fellows, forti- 
tied by a good lunch anda glass 
of milk each—no more—weul 
on to bowl. 

One hundred _ runs — two 
wickets ; one hundred and two 
runs—smack ! The young tel 
low we dreaded was caught at 
the wicket after making fifty 
three runs. We all applaudal 
him; and then a little manin 
spectacles came out—a clergy: 
man, too—who played his firs! 
ball back to the bowler, miss! 
the next, and skied the third 
into point’s hands. Hurrih’ 
four for a hundred and two 
Last wicket 0! A lovely duck 
T was always fond of the bin, 
but on that oceasion it was 
doubly welcome. 

To make a long story shert. 
T may say that our opponent 
were all disposed of by Richa! 
son, who took two wickets i! 
one over with two success!” 
balls—Fox and myself. The 
total of the Heatherington 
innings was a formidable one 
a hundred and fifty-nine runs 
The last three wickets did lit!" 
or nothing. One hundred an! 
sixty runs to make to win! It 
was a one-day match, and we 
would play until 7.30 if necessary j but 
when we went in it was four o'clock * 
earliest, and we doubted whether, ever! 
we stayed in, we could knock off the rus 
against that bowling. che, 

‘Armstrong sent in Southwell and Cr! 
to combat the bowling of the beanie’ 
underhander and the youth we knew 
who bowled “slows” round. Nothing! 
any consequence occurred for three 0! 
four overs, when Crow, who had yi 

batting carefully, let out at one from tt 
| underhand man, and got four. This i 
he followed up with a snick for two, at 
‘stopped. But, alas! in the next be 
‘hour both these wickets and Barton's ha! 
gone, and all for twenty-nine runs. j if 
bowling was too good. Scarcely ® ir 
was really off the wicket ! Smith ma : 
twelve in as many minutes, and re 
caught splendidly in the leng field fr 

/a eeior! which was admirably jus 


se ip quite 
Re soypere’ in, and put 4) 
Cc 
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a different complexion on the game. He 
played well, and when he came back the 
score was sixty-five for five wickets. 
Then occurred an incident which sur- 
prised us. 

Jones went in, and Armstrong had 
great confidence in him. He was a 
steady bat. We never anticipated any 
mischance. We all knew that Jones 
wished to keep up his average, and win 
the bat which was adjudged to the 
highest scorer at the end of the “half ;” 
and if he did not get it Armstrong would, 
but he was willing to give Jones every 
chance ; and, to do him justice, he did. 

Jones hit a ball—ran one ; I was in at | 
this time, and saw there was ample time 
for another, so we ran again. The ball | 
came in smartly, but Jones was evidently ; 
safe. To my astonishment the umpire, 
without, so far as I could hear, any ques- 
tion being asked, said “ Out!” 
“Out!” exclaimed Jones, turnin 
rily to Gentill, who was umpire. “ 
ish !” 

“He said out,” remarked the wicket- | 
keeper, throwing up the ball. “It wasa ; 
near thing.” 


| 


an- | 
ub- 


such earnestness and naivité that every 
one was screaming with laughter and 
applauding him. It was useless to en- 
deavour to stump him. He was asactive 
as a monkey, and on his ground as soon 


fellow,” I remarked. 
for all his name, and as mean as a dried 


volunteer an adverse decision like that, 
would he?” 


“Not unless he had a spite against a 
“Gentill is a cad 


as the ball he missed—he seldom did ' spider.” 


miss! The bowlers were changed, he got 
knocked about, but only laughed, and 
swiped away until he was caught, close | 
in, by cover-point at 148. 

He was cheered universally. Then my 
wicket went for fifteen. Johnny had 
made in all fifty runs, and only twelve 
remained to win. Bell and Fox were in, 
and only seven runs were wanted to tie, 
when Bell was bowled off his legs. Rich- 
ardson whipped in, and at seven o'clock 


| posely, 


“Do you mean to say he did it pur- 
raser ?” asked Armstrong, hotly. 


Remember he owed 


F 


“IT suspect so. 


Jones a grudge, and he said he would pay- 
it off! 


“There’s something in that,” replied 


our captain ; “ wait until we get home, we 
will investigate this. But Iam very glad 
we managed to beat you 
Armand did it. Come here Johnny.” 


entlemen. 


The hero approached. “Johnny,” said 


the winning hit was made by Fox. We | the captain, “ you have covered yourself 
ad won by one wicket ! with glory. Have a tuppenny iM 
“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” Such! “Merci, Armstrong,” said the Gaul. 


cheering and congratulations, in the, 
midst of which the Heatherington cap- 
tain said to Armstrong, 
“You would have beaten us well if 
our umpire hadn’t given that lad ‘out.’ 
e was in his ground safe enough.” 
“Well, then, why did your man ask 
him?” retorted Armstrong. “Jam sure 


| gam’. 


“Thank you, I will. Crickets is fine 
T like eet !” 

“You didn’t see the eagle after all, 
Johnny ?” asked Jones. “ He didn’t perch 
on your wicket ?” 

“No: ’ee fly away with the ball. 
There is Master Gentill. See!” 

“Not so jaunty either,” muttered Jones. 


“Tm not out,” said Jones. “Do you ; he wasn’t out ; but we couldn't say any- “I believe he gave me ‘out’ on pur- 


say I zas, Gentil! 2” j 
“ Yes,” he replied, “I said so.” 
“Your own umpire!” remark 
wicket-keeper. 


“It’s al 


ed the: 


hc 


| chance.” 
nonsense,” retorted Jones. ' 


Why did your men appeal ?” | 
didn’t,” said the wicket-keeper. 


“But we were not going to refuse a 


“Tm sorry for Jones,” said Crow, 


“But I'll go. It’s a beastly shame. It | “because he was sure of the prize-bat till | 


may lose us the match.” 

Gentill said nothing. He looked at 
Jones, whom I was assured was not out 
at all, and I told him so. 

“Yes, I know,” he said; “but that 
idiot gave me out !” 

ss o asked him?” I inquired, mean- 


ingly. 
* J don’t know,” he answered, crossly. 

“No more do I,” I replied. “Here 
comes Johnny ; now for some fun. I’m 
awfully sorry, Jenny.” 

We called Jones “Jenny” just as Price 
was called “Winny,” after “ Winifred 
Price ” in the legend of the Clock. AsI 
have already remarked, nicknames were 
rife at Sandilands, 

Johnny Cra 
he passed me 

“Jones is savage, 
I am going to win ze match 

I laughed, and watched the game with 
some anxiety, playing with all my little 
skill, too. 

Johnny Crapaud had no science; he 
was tall for his age, and muscular. He 
was energetic and cool. Away the first 
ball went high in the air, but out of 
reach. Two. Then the next, and the 
next, and the next he received were all 
treated alike, swiped, pulled, or skied, 


ud came in smiling. As 
said, 
T ean tell you. But 


1» 


but they all were runs! 

$¢ Well played, Johnny!” “ Well hit, 
Armand!” “ Go it, Frenchy !” were the ex- 
clamations which greeted him. Johnny 


only smiled and muttered to Gentil, ‘I it 
‘im: Zere is no eagle on ze wickets at 
all!” 

Meanwhile I did my little best, and 
when Johnny had made a most tremen- 
dous hit for six down the hill, a straight 
ball mown round to Jeg, we had only 
thirty runs to make. You never saw 
anything like Johnny! He set all the 
canons Of cricket at defiance, jumped out 
to swipe at slows whole yards, rushed in 
up the play and smacked the pall before 
it touched the ground, ran out to a wide 


and let it go for three to the on side ; in 


fact hit and banged the ball about with 


;some one appealed ! 


to-day. He is very mad about it !” 
“But,” resumed Armstrong, “surely | 
Gentill wouldn't 


The Bully a 


HEN the rain’s descending he: 
A bully’s consolation is to 


se!” 

“So do I, so do IJ,” said others. ‘“ Let 
us tackle him, Jones !” 

“ Agreed !” we all cried. “Come on!” 


* * * * * 
But the “Tackling of Master Gentil” 


must be related another time. _ 


nv bis Fag. 


avily, and idle moments drag, 
lick his helpless fag: 


For even Squeers (as we may read) habitually grew calmer 


When he had thrashed the wretch 


Young Jenkins was a tender boy, 


ed Smike or cuned ‘the junior Palmer.” 


and tasted pretty fully 


The pleasures which were incident to fagging for a bully,— 


Who emphasised each order with 
Till Jenkins thought with reason 


a vicious kick or cuff, 
he had stood it long enough. 


*Twas a simple sort of notion that occurred to him one day; 


Instead of fagging any more he tl 
He got his licking afterwards; he 
But he wouldn’t have escaped it | 


hought he'd go and play: 
looked for that of course, 
ad he worked like any horse. 


His master had no toast that night, and much to his disgust, 
Found all his books untidy and his table grey with dust; 

To celebrate his natal day he asked some chums to sup, 

But Jenkins was in hiding, se the feast was given up. 


Poor Jenkins got his lickings for 
But, on the whole, ‘twas pleasant: 


not seeing to his work, 
er to take his kick and shirk. 


Till his master found it wiser another course to follow, 


For doing his own fagying was a 


pill he could not swallow, 


Young Jenkins said he’d fag for him and fag his level best 


On the following conditions :—he 


should have the right to rest 


Whenever he felt weary; that he never should be licked, 


Or lamned, or tanned, ‘and specia 


His master signed the treaty, the! 
And all the other hapless fags «k 


My, he never should be kicked. 


re was nothing else to do; 
fied their tyrants too: 


They stood a week’s hard lickings beiore their foes surrendered, 
Then they gave a bat to Jenkins for the service he had rendered ! 


PAUL BLAKE, 
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THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Pati BLAKE, 


Author of ‘School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” etc., ete. 


T° those who cared to keep their eyes 

open signs of impending trouble 
were not wanting. There seemed to be 
an increasing feeling in the school that 
this half they might do practically what 
they liked. 

Some of the bigger boys, who were not 
monitors, took great advantage of the 
absence of the masters from the school, 
and of the incompetence of Mr. Partridge : 
the younger boys were only too glad to 
follow their example. The fear of moni- 
tors seemed to die out in great measure ; 
beys did not hesitate to “cheek * thei 
on very slight provocations, F 

Ashhee one day, when told by a monitor 
to stop hitting a small boy over whom he 
was exercising some tyranny, had the 
presumption to argue the matter with 
the monitor. 

“He cheeked me,” said Ashbee, “and 
T’m going to take it out of him! I don’t 
see what need there is for you to inter- 
fere!” 

“Ton’t you?” asked Bray, who hap- 
pened to be the monitor in question. 

‘Well, I'm afraid I shall have to open 
your mind a little on that point.” 

“ T suppose you are going to sneak and 
report ine?” suid Ashbee. 

Several boys were listening to this 
colloquy with considerable interest, for 
they hal not yet gone so far as to abso- 
lutely defy a monitor in this fashion. 

“No, I don’t think I shall report you,” 
said Bray, quietly. 

“All Pht, then,” said Ashbee; “I 
don’t care a bit if you don’t report me, for 
you can’t do anything else.” 

“Why not?” said Bray, still speaking 
quietly and deliberately. 

“Well, you know you can’t bully us 
now,” retorted Ashbee, “ because you are 
a monitor.” 

“Oh, can’t I?” returned Bray. 
Jet me disabuse you of that idea.” 

He took Ashbee by the arm and the 
leg, and, throwing him over his shoulder, 
carried him into a remote class-room. He 
then put him across a form aud kept him 
warm for a minute or so, after which he 
told him he might go. 

“ But let me give you a word of advice,” 
said Bray. “ As long as there ave monitors 
it is the wisest thing you can do to behave 
yourself.” 

Ashbee was not then in a mood or con- 
dition for further argument. He retreated 
as rapidly as possible, with his hand 
firmly 
which Pad suffered. 

“Tell you what it is,” he said toa 
group of sympathisers at the end of the 
room. “These ionitors are getting a 
good deal too cocky.” 

“Yes,” said Smythe; “we shall have to 
put our foot down. I’m not going to 
stand being bullied and reported by a! 
» who only came _to the school two! 
years before I did. I know my father | 
didn’t mean me to be under a master of | 


“ Pray 


pressed on the portion of his body 


CHAPTER XII. 


educated we ou 
to do it.” 

Ennis happened to he at hand, and, 
although it was somewhat beneath his 
dignity to join in a dicussion which was 
contined to the smaller boys, he could 
not help putting in a word. 

“That's right, you little beggars,” he 
said. © Don't you stand being bullied by 
those fellows. If they like to report you, 
why, that's all right; but, hang it all, 
don't Jet them report you and whack you 
into the bargain.” 

Ennis passed on and came across 
Bueknill, and gave him an account of 
what had happened. 

“Yes,” said Bucknill, “it won't be long 
hefore these monitors find _ themselves 
in the wrong box. They had better not 
try on any of their games with us, or 
we'll pretty soon show them they can't do 
just as they like.” 

The Markiss happened to be within 

‘earshot just then. He often was at 
awkward moments. 

“Well,” he said, “and what do you 
fellows think of doing?” He rubbed his 
great hands with the broadest of grins 
on his good-natured countenance. “ Do 
you want to be monitors yourselves ?” 

“T wouldn't be a monitor if you were 
to pay me,” said Bucknill ; “it seems to 
me a priggish sneaking sort of post.” 
| “Well, I don’t think ther 

danger,” said the Markiss, with a still 
| wider grin. “The Doctor has not quite 
gone off his head yet.” 

“He will be hefore he makes you 
monitor,” retorted Ennis. 

“Oh, I don’t want to be monitor,” 
quietly replied the Markiss. 
my hands quite full as it is keeping you 
fellows in order. 
tend todo? Are you going to try to get 
monitors abolished 1” 

“Never you mind,” rejoined Bucknill. 
“T expect it'll be something of that kind 

‘ before very long.” 

“Oh, I don't mind at all,” said the 
‘Markiss ; “it doesn't make any ditierence 
«to me. Monitors don't bully me very 


ght to have proper masters 


;much: but don’t. you think you had , 


; better be a little bit careful? Supposing 
the monitors were to be abolished, who 
ido you think will take their places? 
‘Are you under the impression that a 
master will stand cheek better than a 
monitor, or that the punishment that he 
will give you will Ve so much lighter 
than the monitor's?” 
' “TJ don’t care anything about that,” 
said Ennis. “What I think is that 
it’s a shame that a fellow should have 
power to get you into a row just because 


he happens to be a little bit higher in . 


the school than you are.” 

“All right,” said_ the Markiss: “do 
just what you like, I don’t. care. Please 
yourselves, and I hope you'll like it when 
you've done it.” 

It certainly was becoming more patent 


's much. 


“T’'ve got , 


But what do you in- | 


that kind. If we pay to be properly | day by day that the monitors were losing , 


ground. They themselves felt that ther 
were, and several discussions on the 
subject took place between them in the 
monitors’ class-room. ‘These discussions, 
however, were kept a secret from the 
rest. of the school, as the monitors were 
careful not to touch on the subject e 
when Ingram was absent. They ky 
full well that the greatest enemy to their 
authority was Ingram, who should hav 
heen the first to uphold it as one of tie 
senior hoys of the school. 

Ingram’s influence, in fact, was ev 
tirely on the side of disorder, and it was 
a great disappointment to him that he 
held a position which precluded his 
taking part in the various irregularities 
which prevailed. He himself did not 
care for the authority of Mr. Partridge. 
For some reason or other he seemed to 
have as understanding with that 
most unw master. At all events 
Ingram treated him as an equal, aud 
Mr. Partridge never seemed to dare te 
take the slightest notice of Ingrams 
want of respect. : 

An incident happened soon after which 
showed the course which Ingram was 
taking, striving te reconcile his position 
of authority as monitor with his sym 
pathy with the rebellious element. 

Lee had been warned by Bray, as will 
be remembered, that he would before 
long learn what the “pound” meant. 
One day just hefore school-time he found 
he was minus his book _ of history. 
“Happy is the nation that has no 
history,” says the proverb, but the author 
‘might have added, “ Unhappy is the bey 
“that has none ;” at all events, when his 
history is wanted for class. Lee could not 
find it anywhere. 

“Who's taken my history ?” he shouted. 
just before school began, for by this 
time he had grown bold enough to speak 
| without being spoken to. ae 
! “T think it's in the ‘pound, ” said 
: Ashhbee, who had some reason for know- 

ing, inasmuch as his books were always 
there. 
oN Where's the ‘pound’?” demanded 
ce, 

Whereupon it was fully explained to 
him that Nooks which are found abot 
the schoolroom were impounded, ant 
-could only be redeemed on payment ot 4 
‘fine of one penny, the fines going towanl> 
the cricket. fund. It thas became the 
object of the boys to. impound all the 
hooks they could in order to incre? 
the funds, and -so possibly lower the 
subscriptions, 

Lee hurried off to the keeper of the 
“pound” and managed to get his bok 
out. 

“How did it get in here?” he askel, 
“Tin quite sure [left it in my desk. 

“Smythe brought it,” said the boy. 
“You'd better be careful how you leat 
your books about. He's a terrible char 
for getting hold of them.” Game 

“Oh,” thought Lee to himself, “it ¥# 


e 
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Smythe, was it? I believe he took it! power to free himself from Smythe’s 
out of my desk. Never mind, I'll pay | embrace. Byadexterous twist of his leg 
him out before long.” jhe threw his adversary over. 
: however, was up again in a moment, and 
hes him a relent: blow. ites returned 
this promptly, and a rough and tumble 
BATE sas light. commenced. Several boys were 
THE opportunity occurred before he ex-: near, and by their encouraging shouts 
nected. In the afternoon he was stand- , incited the two youngsters to continue 
ing in the schoolroom when he saw a_, the combat. 
hook lying on the desk, with no one; 
near it, evidently neglected. He moved - who was at the other end of the room, 
forward with the intention of seizing it and he came quickly up to the scene. 
and putting it into the “pound.” It was | Ingram was standing there, but took no 
near Smythe’s desk, and Lee hoped that | notice. 
it might prove to be one of Smythe’s| “Now then, you two fellows, what are 
books, ; you up to?” shouted Bray. “Stop that, 
He had just reached out his hand when.: Smythe.” 
Smythe entered the room. The latter; He seized Smythe by the coat collar 
had remembered that he had left his and swung him round. 4 
dictionary on the desk instead of inside! “Don’t you know that fighting isn’t 
it, and had hurried back to put it'away . allowed? What do you mean by it?” 
before it could be caught hold of by some ! said Bray, angrily. ‘ 
prowler. “We weren't fighting,” said Sm 
“Hi! you there, Lee, leave that alone,”’ sulkily. “We were only having a 
shouted Smythe running towards him as. fun.” - 
fast as he could. | “Well, don’t let us have any more of 
Lee, however, was too quick. He got | your little fun, as you call it,” said Bray, 
hold of the dictionary, and darting round , giving him a push which sent him into 


”, ythe, 


1 


adesk made straight for the class-room in the class-room, whilst Lee made the: best . 


which the “ pound” was kept. | of his way out of the room, not wanting 

Smythe ran after him as quickly as he | to test the monitor's authority. ; 
could, and caught him up just before the! As Bray turned away he said to 
door was reached. 

“You give that to me, you beggar,” he ' give me the trouble of coming down 
shouted, clutching Lee round the neck, from the end of the room when you were 
and trying to throw him over. | | standing close by.” 

“Shan’t,” said Lee: “you sneaked my “I thought you liked that kind of job,” 
jistory this morning.” ! said Ingram, carelessly. 


Smythe, | 


The noise, however, attracted Bray, ' 


ttle | 


: Ingram, “I don’t know why you should - 


“Well, you haven't got my dictionary : 
n yet,” said Smythe, struggling with 
Wl his might to throw Lee down. Hl 
Lee only had one arm to spare, because 
vith the other he was holding the dic- ' 
ionary like grim death. The struggle | 


“Tt’s no fun to me to interfere, I can 
tell you,” responded Bray, “any more 
than it is to you. But still, as we are 
monitors, I suppose we may as well do 
what we have got to do.” 

“Oh, bosh!” said Ingram. “You're a 
‘ood deal too realy to interfere, it strikes ' 


‘have done each other much harm. It 
‘would have done them good, and they 
would be all the better friends for it 
_ afterwards.” 

; © That's all rubbish!” said Bray, as he 
turned away disgusted. 

Ingram was disappointed at Bray’s in- 

terference, for he rather enjoyed seeing 

' the youngsters have a good set-to. Before 
| he had been elected monitor he had been 
a leader in arranging the fights of the 
' school, which, in spite of all rules, occa- 
‘ sionally took place. 

He met Bucknill soon after, and related 
‘to him his disgust, as he styled it, at 
Bray’s, uncalled-for interference. Buck- 
nill was as much annoyed at this as was 
Ingram, for he too enjoyed seeing a 
struggle when he was not one of the 
contending parties. 

“Tell you what,” said Bucknill ; “we'll 
make these little beggars fight it out ! 
You needn’t have anything to do with it, 
you know.” 

“ No, worse luck !” said Ingram ; “I’m 
‘ out of all that sort of thing now.” 

“Tell you what Ill do,” continued 
Bucknill; “I'll get the fellows up into 
the chemistry class-room, and these two 
shall fight it out there. You shall go in 
first and get behind the desk, where 
you'll be able to see all the fun without 
any one suspects you are there.” 

Ingram thought it a very good ide: 
and promised that he would go there an 
‘ensconce himself in safety out of sight 
directly school was over. f 

Bucknill employed his leisure time in 
telling some twenty of his chiefest 
friends, who he knew would be inte- 
rested in the matter, that a fight was 
coming off in the chemistry class-room 
at the close of the afternoon school. He 
swore them all to secrecy, and told them 
to get up there one by one, so as not to 
create suspicion. 


oon became somewhat more serious, and | g 


ee dropped the book, trying with all his ; me! Those two little beggars would not ' 


(To be continued.) 


MILCH GOATS, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. 


By H. S. Hotmes PrGLER, 


Hon, Sec, of the British Goat Society, and Author of the ‘* Book of the Goat,” ete., ete. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


ITH the exception of that general fa- 
vourite, the dog, I know of no domestic ; 
1imal more suitable as a pet for a boy than | 
milch goat; provided, of course, that he 
maesses the necessary accommodation for | 
seping one. This, however, is no very diffi- | 
lt matter, for those who reside in the 
untry have nearly always a stable or out- 
lilding of some sort that may, witha little.’ 
venuity, be converted into a goat-house. 
lin and a fair-sized veyetable-varden are | 
e only requisites, but if there be an orchard 
paddock attached to the home the condi- 
ms are of course all the more favourable. 
In mentionin, goat-keeping as a suitable 
cupation for boys, it must he distinctly 
derstood that I refer only to the female, or 
Nanny,” as it is popularly called, the 
Billy” being a disgusting and sometimes 
en dangerous brute, who is as undesirable 
a pet as his mate is the reverse. It is ' 
1e that the she-goat ix often believed by 
ne who have no personal acquaintance 
th these anitals to possess the same objec- 
mable features as the male--such, for in- 
ince, as itx unpleasant odour and sava, 
bper, bus this is not by any means 


ie 


3 appreciated quite as much by young people 
as 


case. 
a creature as a cat, as 
and, to those who tend 
affectionate as a dog, 
Goat-keeping has, moreover, the advan. | 
tage of being, when properly conducted ° 
with care and discretion, a profitable occu- | 
tion, a feature which, in the present age, ; 


“Nanny” is as clean and inodorous ! 
playful as a kitten, 
her, as faithful and | 


by their elders. ‘There is, in fact, an‘ 
immediate return for the outlay expended, 
and that is more than can be said in con- 
nection with the generality of home pets. 
The dog-fancier has his puppies, which he . 


‘hopes to turn to good account; but even ; 


should they prove a valuable litter it is not 
always easy to find a purchaser. Rabbits 
_ are prolitic enough, we know, and sometitnes - 
make fancy prices, or if not, they are at least 
eilible stock ; but unless very superior speci- ' 
mens, they are likely to prove a drug in the | 
market, and as for eating them—well, one 
cannot live upon rabbits, especially the tame 
bunny, in spite of the many ways of cpoking ! 
, it. n the produce of the goat, however, 
without naming the kids, which I do not 
, take into consideration, we have an article of 
| food that is in daily reqnest in every house. | 
j hold. Milk is indeed almost as requisite as | 


the ‘staff of life” itself; and that which 
comes from the goat is as far superior to the 
“‘sky-blue” fluid brought to one’s door by 
the general milkman as is the home-made 
butter from a Jersey cow in comparison with 
the compound sold under that name at 3s. 
per pound. For delicate children that have 
to be reared by hand this milk is invaluable, 


"go much so that [have known numerous in- 


stances where, on the doctor's recommenda- 
tion, it has been procured and paid for at the 
rate of 2s, and 2s, 6d. per quart. In sach 
cases of course the prolit is enormons, but for 
household purposes alone a very good return 
may be necured at the ordinary price of cow’s, 
milk, a ready mayket for which should be 
found at home, The author has vividly in 
his mind, as he writes, the pride with which 
ax a youngster he produced the first quart of 
milk from his own goat that was to inaugu- 
rate the new contract for the family supply. 


| This was only enhanced by the satisfaction 
‘he experienced on receiving at the end of the 


week the payment due on the account for 
«Two quarts of milk per day, for seven days, 
at 4d. per quart, total 4s. 8d.,” the cost of 
which to produce amounted to about Is. 3d. 
This is only what any boy may do who is 
fond of animals, and has « desire to turn his 
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i hours to profitable occupation ; pro- | an inch in diameter, placed one inch and 
ed of course, that his friends are Trot ahalf apart. This may be immovably fixed, 
averse to goat-keeping, and do not share the ; but I prefer it fastened at the bottom by 

rejudiced views of some benighted indivi- | hinges either to the wall itself, if the build- 

uals, who decline to drink this milk for no | ing be of wood, or to a rail nailed along 
yeason that they can explain except that it is‘ the wall, if the latter be of brick. The 
not cow's milk. In the latter case, with | bottom of the rack should come about ten 
tpationt reasoning, by personal example, and ‘inches above the feeding-board, the top, 


the perpetration of a very innocent artifice 


projecting forward a few inches, being pre- | 


(as will be mentioned later on), such a diffi- 


-eulty may be overcome. 


; vented from falling farther either by a chain 
Supposing therefore ; of the required lenyth or by side pieces as 


teen inches from the bottom, and 
opening cut or sawn out that is to 


that my reader has by this time made up his , shown in the illustration. 


_mind to have a goat, it behoves me now to 
show him how to go to work to make his 
undertaking successful. 


Il.—THE GOAT-HOUSE. 


| structure, for by its use the painful stooping 


The first consideration is the geat-house. | 


“This, as I have said, is a simple matter if a 
building of some sort is available, as the 
fitting-up may be done by any boy who has a 
little knowled ge of carpentering and can use 
this tools properly. Any outhouse will do 
that possesses a door and window and mea- 
-sures not Jess than five or six feet square ; in 
fact I have even known a large dog-kennel 
zsed for the purpose, but I need hardly say 
a more spacious erection, such as a stable or 
cow-house, is preferable. It is important that 
the place be not damp, and that it should 
afford some means of ventilation, as no aminal 
can exist properly in a contined atmosphere. 
The requisite fixtures are a hayrack, feeding- 
sbench, and milking-stall. I use the word 
feeding-bench advisedly, as I do not recom- 
mend a manger or any kind of feeding trongh, 
as the food that remains uneaten cannot be 
easily cleared away from these; the conse- 
uence being that it accumulates and turns 
bad, and by becoming mixed with fresh fod- 
der, often causes the latter to be refused. 
The simplest, cleanest, and most efficient 
plan consists in the use of small calvanised 
ails let down into openings in a deal board. 
his board should be at least one inch thick 
and eleven inches wide, with circular holes, 
two for each goat if space allows, of a size 
Jarge enough to admit the pail to within an 
inch of the rim. The length of the board 
will of course depend on the number of goats 
and the space at command. It should be 
placed about: fifteen inches from the floor 
Supported either by brackets fixed to the walt 


in 


battens nailed horizontally 
he hayrack consists of 
Sular frame fifteen or eizhteen 
bars, preferably of iron 


front, or, if the goat-house is n 

to the dee? by 

& wooden rectan. 
inches deep, 

& quarter of 


nailing four pieces of 
top, another rt the bot 
foot from the to 
inches from the 


The milking-stall is a most invaluable 


posture in which the process of milking is 
usually performed is avoided, and the work 
carried on with the greatest ease and comfort 
to the milker, besides placing the goat under 
complete control, as her head is so fixed that 
she 1s able to move neither forward nor back- 
ward. The apparatus requires to be built 
against one side of the goat-house, and to be 
provided with an arrangement for feeding the 
goat whilst she is being milked. It consists 
of two parts, the bench on which the animal 
stands, and the stocks te confine her neck. 
The bench should be about three feet six 
inches long and from fifteen inches to eighteen 
inches wide, standing on strong legs fourteen 
inches or so high. The stocks, which are 
erected at the head of the bench, are made as 
follows :--Two posts or pieces of quartering 
are fixed on each side of the bench, one 


being nailed against the wall and the other | 


made fast in the ground. Two nine-inch 
boards are next taken about three feet long, 
and after being planed are joined together by 


‘00d across, one at the 
tom, the third at one 
. and the fourth at thirteen 
bottom. This being done, the 


slab thus formed is sawn in two at about fif- 


Fig. 2 
goat’s neck on the upper half or sliding porto 


of the stocks being raised. It is better tom 
out this oval with a pencil before the slabs 
divided, otherwise it is difficult to get te 


proper shape. Four fillets or narrow sled 
wood have now to be made, and to be ni" 
along the centre of the two inside 
hold the boards. One fillet on each sidemut 
be nailed first, and then the lower portioa 
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the stocks fixed firmly against it. The upper | are kept, however, they would be likely to| ing different characteristics, are the Irish, 


rt has then to be placed above, not nailed, 
t kept in ita position by the remaining 


fillets. These must not press too tight] 
against the boards, but be just close enoug! 


to allow the upper stocks to slide freely up 
and down in the groove thus formed. A brass 
hook and eye may be used to keep the two 
parts together when the animal’s head is con- 


| fight for the feeding-pail, and if the milking- 


Pyrenean, and Maltese. The Irish, how- 


bench were made double to provide for a pair | ever, are those most frequently met with, 


there would be too much space for the goat 
being milked to move her body about and 
thus give some trouble to the milker. Goats 
that are fastened w 
secured with a short chain, that is to say, one 


Jong 
only long enough to enable the animal to! an 


large herds being driven through the various 
market towns of Great Britain during the 
summer months. They may be known by 


in a stall should be | their long shaggy coats, short prick ears. 


upright and 


pounted horns, thin neck, 
bony frame. 


‘hey are of large size ang, 


med, otherwise she will raise the upper por- 
ion with her neck and extricate herself. It 
3 important also that the hole be not made 
oo large, or the goat, especially if she be 
ornless, will wriggle her head out. For 
»eding the animal it is only necessary to fix 
slab of wood just below the opening with a 
ircular hole cut in it to receive the feeding- 
ail, as before described. This board can be 
eld in its place by iron brackets screwed to 


1€ ts. 

The woodcut (Fig. 2) shows a front view of 
ie stocks, and the adjoining illustration a 
de view of the complete structure, which 
‘ill give a better idea of the erection than I 
m able to convey by a written description. 
A goat will in a very short time jum 
vadily on to this bench when food is place 

1 her pail there,and may then be milked 
ith the greatest ease, a low stool being of 
yurse required as a seat. I may here men- 
on that when space is limited and only 
ne goat is kept, and that not fastened up, 
ie arrangement just described will answer 
1e purpose for ing and milking gene- 
illy, no other feeding structure or stall be- 
ig mecessary, if a hayrack be placed some- 
here against the walls. Goats like lying 
a a hard dry board, especially if it be 
tised from the ground, and will prefer this to 
1e picest bed of straw possible. When two 


| 


Swiss (Toggenburgh) Miich Goats and Kid. 


| reach its hayrack, and lie down comfortably, ' 

It should be provided with a spring hook 
and swivel at one end to catch into the ring 
on the goat’s collar, or, what is much better, 
head-stall, the other end sliding on an iron 
bar so that it works freely up and down as 
the animal lies down or raises its head to 
feed from the hayrack. The artist las made | 
a sketch of one of the stalls in my own 
goat-house which shows the position of this 
Tron rod as well as the hayrack and feeding- 
bench (see Fig. 1). It is necessary to state, 
however, that stalls of this description are 
not actually uired unless several goats 
are kept, in which case it is advisable to 
separate them from each other by some 
means to prevent their fighting or taking 
one another's food. A stable fitted up with 
these divisions has a very attractive appear- 
ance, 


IIl.—VARIETIES AND SELECTION. 


It is not my intention to give a description 
of all the various breeds of ts, some of 
which are more ornamental than useful, but 
‘to merely mention one or two of the most 
| suitable for milch purposes. Generally they 
;may be divided into two classes — the 
, short and the long-haired, these being sub- 
| divided into horned and hornless speci- 
| mens. The principal long-haired goats hav- 


| do injury with their dangerous horns. 


| riority in this respect. 


often yield a plentiful supply of milk, but if 


or in quality for goat’s milk. These 
animals, too, are often ill-tempered and apt io 
e 
Pyrenean variety is of a similar type, but 
larger and with long pendulous ears; it is, 
however, seldom met with over here. The 
Maltese is a beautiful goat, but as rare in this 
country as the Pyrenean. It is remarkable 
for its long straight hair, generally white ; 
its flat sides and thin neck. This variety has 


{seldom any horns, and is therefore a very 
| suitable goat to keep, being moreover one 
| of the best of milkers. Goats are the only 


milch stock kept in Malta, where attention 
has been paid for years to breeding these 
animals for dairy purposes; hence their supe- 
In that island, as in 
Italy, they are driven through the streets 
in herds and milked at the people’s doors, 
so there is no fear of the consumer being 
cheated with adulterated milk. 

Of short-haired goats it is only necessary 
to mention here three kinds, viz.:—the Eng- 
lish, the Swiss (Toggenburgh), and the Abys- 
sinian or Nubian, though the coat of the 
latter, in some varieties, brings it almost into 
the long-haired category. The Toggenburgh 
and the Nubian are very rare in this country; 
in fact the only importer and almost the only 
breeder of these animals is Mr. Pau) Thomas, 
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of Devonport House, New Malden, whose 
goats form the subjects of the illustration 
given below and of that on page 585. ‘The 
Toggenburgh is a beautiful creature, and may 
be revarded as typical of what a milch goat. 
should be. It is nearly always hornless, has 
a large deep body but small bones, a fine 
head, with rather drooping ears and a long 
thin neck. It is hardy, docile, and an abun- 
dant milker of rich milk. The coat is very 


and of a reddish tan colour. It is a remark- 
able milker but not so hardy as most other 
breeds, with which, especially the British, it 
makes a good cross. 

The English goat—that is, the improved 
animal—has generally some Abyssinian blood 
in its composition, which gives it its short 
sleek coat and slightly pendulous ears, but as 
English goats—so called—are met with in 
great variety, being crossed with different 


Mr. 


short and of a peculiar light drab or mouse- "imported specimens, it is necessary that I , 
colour with a little white, the hair being soft 


and of tine Duality. 
The Nubian differs from all other breeds. 


It is a tall animal, its legs being not only of 


unusual length but somewhat out of propor. 
tion to its body. The head also is Feculiars 
being very prominent, almost conica 

forehead, and coming abruptly to an angle 
at the mouth. The ears are very wide and 
hang down far below the jaw. The speci- 


mens possessed by Mr. Thomas are rather 


Jong in the hair and black in colour, but in 
the Abyssinian variety the coat is quite close 


at the; 


Thomas's Nubian Goats. 


should give a detailed description of the 


particular animal I recommend. 
grown it should 
twenty-eight inches high at the shoulder, 


To be well 


with a neat head tapering to the muzzle, , 
ard and a thorough ; 


showing little or no 


feminine appearance. If it has horns they 


should be fine and delicate, curved well to 


the rear, by preference, being then harmless. 


The neck should be slender and the sbody | 
long, deep, and bulky, especially towards the | 


hind quarters, the ribs being well sprung and 
the hip bones wide apart. 


stand twenty-seven or 


The udder should . 


| be large, with good sized teats easy to han. 
dle and placed far apart from each other; 
\the hag itself being soft and flexible and 
| not fleshy, as is the case in some goats, The 
, coat should be closely covered with hair vi 
a fine quality; the colour is not material, 
though black, fawn, or brown, with more or 
less a mixture of white, is generally preferred. 
No better type of a goat of this descriptin 
can be selected than that which forms the 
subject of the illustration we will give nest 
week This animal, the property of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, is descended frm 
a half-bred Nubian purchased at a long pre 
at the first Goat Show held at the (rsa 
Palace in 1875, where it carried off th 
highest honours. 

In selecting a milch goat it is very important 
to make sure that the animal is not avel, 
for after six or seven years the vield of milk 
diminishes annually in quantity. The ae 
is recognised by the teeth in the same way x 
that of a sheep, but as a little experience is 
necessary to form a correct opinion, it is tes 
for those who are novices in this matter te 
obtain the services of a milkman or shepher, 
who will generally be able to tell an old gat 
from a young one. When a goat is offers: 
j for sale that has been entered in the ki 
Register or Herd Book of the British Ger 
Society, the age that is given by the pa 
chaser may generally be relied on, as pre: 
can be obtained if required from the secretar, 
otherwise it is not always wise to leliew 
what one is told in that respect any 
than with regard to tlre quantity of mi 
is said to yield, which can only be corel 
ascertained hy trial and measurement. Ti 
best milkers yield two quarts a day, aud 
sometimes even as much as three quarts, lat 
the general average is from two to thr 
pints. The cost of these animals vane 
according to the parentage and quality » 
well as the yield, but, taking the latter cliely 
into consideration the price may fairly be 
gulated at the rate of £1 10s. for every quar 


i of milk the goat yields in full profit. The 
one giving two quarts a day would fetch 8, 


or if only three pints about £2 10s. 


(To be continued.) 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


NS 
which the drinking and dancing 
had been kept up, all were alert at day- 
break and were soon on the march 
towards Humbi. I was left without much 
to do, and amused myself with examin- 
ing this rocky village fortress of Kam- 
bala, and I was astonished to see how 
ully every natural advantage had 
been inade_use of, and how King Kongo 


had guarded himself: from treachery - 
h as from foes without. ° 
Besides the drums at the ditferent gates, * 


within as well 


which were beaten on any person passing 
tnem, I found that there were a number 
of bells hung in various places and that 
these were constantly used to give notice 
of the movements of people within the 
town, and if too many people collected 
in any one division some of the king's 
immediate followers or guards at once 
sppented and dispersed the gathering. 

s the day grew hot I returned to my 


hut and lay down there a prey to rather ; some of his servants had already arrived. | and when it came close a good-loskit= 


the late hour to 


Author of “ Across Africa,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER VI. 


gloomy forebodings. I had_ certainly, 


owing to the loyalty of Bill and his‘ 


fellows, wenthered through this trouble ' 


about Humbi and its inhabitants alinost, 
as one might say, by the skin of my teeth, 


, but if the pombeiros were to be willing 
, to sacrifice me to every little ditticult 


at so early a date in our journey, indeed, 
almost before our journey could be pro- 
perly said to have commenced, what was 
to expect from them when we had 
quitted Bihé and were alone in the wilds 
where no white man had ever penetrated? 
Besides, I could not but deeply deplore 
the bloodshed now likely to take place. 
As Iwas turning these thoughts over 


T got up, and coming out of my het 
found that some of the slaves of senbe" 
Guilhermd, son of Senhor Goncalve 


“whom I had met at Benguella, had cor 


into the enclosure where my hut wx. 


_and they said their master would arn 


in my mind, Bill came running into my ' 


hut to tell me that a white man was 


_ coming ; as I had heard the pombeiros . 


arrogate the title of Mzungu or white. 
man to themselves, I thought nothing of ; 


it until he insisted that it was a real 
white man that was coming, and that 


‘in about half an hour on his way dow 


to Benguella. : ' 

'This was good news to me, for Seber 
Gongalves had always been most kind 
me, and Senhor Ferreira had said before 
I started that it would be most unter 
tunate for me that Guilhermé would © 
away in a journey to Jeénjé, a i's 
distance to the south-east, when I shew 
arrive at Bihé, as otherwise he would |~ 
able to give me great assistance in or" 
ising everything, and he would haveset tel 
any diftticulties that might arise 
the pombeiros or with the Chief of Bile. 
Lat once went out to meet him, and bw! 
not gone far before I saw a hammock 
with a white awing coming towards 1 
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Portuguese got out of it and shook hands 
vith me. 

Senhor Guilherme, for it was he, was 
nly about four or five and twenty, but 
id made many journeys into the inte- 
ior. When he met me he of course asked 
sho I was and what I was doing; so [ 
old him of Senhor Ferreira’s plans for 
iy visiting Katanga and also of the 
iuddle in which I now was owing to 
‘hat I considered the treachery of the 
ombeiros. He told me that I was fortu- 
ate indeed to have escaped, but that 
the demons of Humbi were discredited, 
s most probably they were by my 
wing killed one, there would_be very 
stle time wasted before all the Bailunda 
wters and their loads would be at 
ambala. As for Pedro and Baptista, 
- said one ought to let them take their 
ance, as he had found out: that they 
ad some other pombeiros at Bihé had 
r some time been engaged in an 
ganised system of fraud, and it was 
wt partly which was taking him to the 
ust. The other reason for his going to 
nguella was that he had also latel 
wd rumours of the wonderful wealth 
Katanga, and_he was going to ask his 
her’s permission to take a journey 
‘re in order to test the truth of ‘these 
nours. ‘‘Now Senhor Ferreira has 
rted a party,” he said, “I am sure my 
her nvilleaieee and there is no use in 
going down to the coast ; andas this is 
he only an expedition to find out 
vat trade and gold, I think that we 
not do better than travel together.” 
‘his proposal of his seemed most ad- 
itageous to me, for I could never have | 
any security in travelling with Pedro | 

Baptista, and in Senhor Guilhermé I! 
gnised one who not only was tho-} 
zhly experienced in travelling, but 
» would also be a pleasant and agree- | 
‘companion on the march. 

‘e returned together to Kambala, and 
took up his quarters with me, anal 
up a message to King Kongo that 
vould call on him in the morning. 
mg my new companion’s servants 
one who was a very decent cook, and 
\ the plentiful supplies which were 
ished to us he soon contrived a com- 
‘ble meal, which was much more 
tising than the messes which, with | 
is good-will, Bill had been providin, 
et the food we washed down with 
good coffee. 
ter this meal we had a long conversa- 
and Guilhermé in the course of it 
ne that the journey up to Kntanga 

1 be a very long and ditticult one, } 
hat; as‘he intended to take none but 
men, he would assist me in select- | 
iose I was to choose from the slaves 
ahor Ferreira. At last, well pleased 
the chance which had thrown me in | 
ny of this new acquaintance, I went 
d and slept soundly until in the 
ng [ was aroused by thé sound of | 
g drums. 
und Guilhermé already on foot and 
‘ing what might be meant by the 
s being beaten, and we soon found 
hey were answering others which 
announcing the return of Munyi 
© from his search after the man I 
1ot, and the people said that he had | 
aly found the dena man, but also 
wo prisoners. T asked how they 
possibly tell this, and they said 
ye drums told them, and Guilhermé 
iat the people were able to talk on 
lrums about all sorts of things, and 


! and, unpacking them, showed me a quan- 


| and we were conducted up to the top of | 


that as each village was hound to repeat 
the signals, news was carried to great 
distances very quickly and accurately. 

Guilhermé now said he was going to 
see Kongo, who was an old friend of his 
and his father, and as it was always a 
good thing to be friends with these chiefs, 
he was going to make him a present, and 
he thought I should do so too. 

“ How on earth can I make a present ?” 
Tasked. “I have only the clothes I stand 

in!” 

“I know that,” answered Guilhermé. 
“But I have a lot of things here which I 
brought on purpose, and we can divide 
them.” 

He called to some of his men, and they 
brought » couple of boxes into our hut, 


tity of hawks’ bells, large beads and 
bangles of copper and iron, and two old 
uniform coats. ‘lo these he said, as Kongo 
had taken up the matter of the Humbi 
people in a friendly sort of way, he would 
add a couple of muskets, four pounds of 
gunpowder, and a dozen gun-flints, which, 
as it was very rare that they gave any 
guns to the natives, would be counted as ! 
a most valuable present. 

We had scarcely finished arranging our 
presents when messengers came to tell us 
that King Kongo was ready to receive us, 


the hill, if possible with even more cere- 
mony and precaution than the day before. 
When Kongo appeared, he, instead of at 
once sitting down in his chair, came and 
shook hands with Guilhermé, and was 
going then to take his seat without | 
noticing me, but Guilhermé said some- 
thing to him, when he also shook hands | 
with me, and then sat down and lighted } 
his pipe, while Guilherme’s servants—for 
to-day this fell on him—handed liquor 
round, and when drinking was finished 
the presents were spread out. Old! 
Kongo’s eyes glistened as he saw the! 
bends,: bells, and bangles, and his wives 
and women giggled with delight. The 
two coats were also much adinired, but 
when the two muskets were brought out 
a regular chorus of approval burst forth, | 
and Kongo so far forgot his kingly dignity 
as to express his delight at receiving ach 
a valuable present, and they were at 
once handed over to two of his wives, to 
be stored away in his own particular hut. 

As soon as the business of the presents 
was concluded Kongo told us that Munyi 
Hombo would arrive when the sun was 
right overhead, and that he had heard by 
his drums that the party sent against 
Humbi had met a part of my caravan, 
and that they would arrive the next 
morning. We again went into the clump 
of trees with him, and visited the point | 
from which Kongo used to look out, and, 

ointing in the direction of Munyi 
Trombo's village, he said he could see 
him and his people coming. I strained 
my eyes to their utmost, but was forced 
to confess I could see nothing, though 
Kongo not only said he saw the party, 
but also could count the number of men 
it was composed of. aug 

Guilhermé and I now returned to our 
huts, and I was much interested in all he 
told me about his journeys, though neces- 
sarily my stock of Portuguese being 
limited to what I had picked up since my 
arrival at Benguella, [ could not under- 
stand all that he said, though, as I had 
had no one to speak English to, I had 


| towards it. 


made much more pr ress in speaking 
the language than I otherwise should. 


As Kongo had told us, at noon Munyi 
Hombo arrived, and old Kongo had been 
actually correct about the number of 
men in his party, though when he told 
us how many they were they must have 
been at least eight miles away from Kam- 
bala. They had not only found the man 
I had shot, and brought his head with 
them, but had also captured his two com- 
panions. It seemed that the one I had 
wounded suspected that his companion 
was going to leave him to his fate, and, 
taking advantage of his looking another 
way, had knocked him over with his club, 
and that the two had then had such 
a strugzle that they were both disabled, 
and were found lying on the ground 
about half a mile from the corpse of 
their companion. 7 

They had not received over tender 
handling from Munyi Hombo and his 
men, and were now in a most wretched 
condition, A message came down from 
Kongo immediately after their arrival 
that Hombo and his men were to take 
their prisoners up to him, as well as an 
invitation to Guilhermé and me to come 
up and see justice administered. Cuil- 
hermé told me that we had better make 
an excuse, as the unfortunate wretches 
were certain to be cruelly tortured’ and 
ultimately put to death, and that as he 
was certain we could do no good, neither 
of us would find pleasure or profit in the 
sight. I fully agreed with him, and pro- 
posed that to pass away the time we 
should go fora stroll towards a remark- 
ably fine clump of trees about a mile 
away from the village, and which, having 
all the surrounding trees and under- 
growth cleared away, stood out clearly 
onthe plain. Guilhermé said he would 
come, and followed by his servant and 
Bill carrying our guns, we started off 
We had not got half way 
before some people came running after 
us, and wanted to know why we were 
going in that direction. Guilhermé told 
them that we had been attracted by the 
size and beauty of the trees, and were 
only going to have a look at them, and 
if, as was probable, we found any pigeons. 
there we should try and shoot some. 

On hearing that we intended to shoot: 
there was a great hullabaloo, and we 
found that the grove was a great fetish, 
being the burial-place of King Kongo’s 
family, and that no one was permitted to 
enter it without the permission of either 
Kongo or the fetishman who was the 
guardian of it.“ Well,” said (uilhermé, 
“T think it will be worth seeing, but we 
shall have to pay something to this 
fetishman. Shall we go on}” 

Icould not help feeling anxious, yet: 
said that I should like to go to see the 
place, so Guilhermé asked whether the 
guardian of the grove was there or in the 
village, and was told that he was never- 
permitted to quit the immediate neigh- 
Lourhood of his charge, but that his. 
granting leave to any one to enter the 
grove was not at all to he counted upon. 

-\s we got nearer to the trees we found 
a broad path cleared, and that for two- 
hundred yards round the trees there was. 
not a blade of grass allowed to grow, and 


that the trees themselves were sur- 
rounded by a strong palisade. «At the- 


entrance to this were three or four huts. 
with, whitewashed walls, on which were 
depicted in red and black rude figures of 
men and beasts. In these huts the fetish- 
man and his family lived, and we found 
him sitting on a stool outside one, smok— 
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‘ing his pipe. On our asking permission | a great chief like Kongo when he dies 
# go inside, he at firs id that it was | must be accompanied into the next world 
yuite impossible to give leave for any | by wives and slaves to attend on him, 
one to go in, but he soon began to be jand warriors to defend him,” and that | 
more yielding when Guilherme promised | when Kongo’s father died over two hun- , 
uim a liberal present, for though he must , dred had been sent to accompany him to | 
have been of an immense age he was still | the spirit world, and that the other mem- 
uite alive to present profit. bers of the family had varying numbers 
Calling for some of his attendants, the | killed and buried with them, so as to 
yid man, who was bent nearly double, and | afford an escort in concordance with 
she scanty remains of whose wool would | their dignity. 
rave been white if it had not been forthe | In the trees were roosting vultures and 
lirt with which it was encrusted, ordered | turkey-buzzards, either too tame or too 
she entrance to be unbarred. Inside we , lazy to pay any attention to us, and these 
found seven great mounds, which were ! fed upon the offal of the goats and other 
the tombs of Kongo’s predecessors, all of | things which we were told were sacrificed 
whom, our guide Eid, had been buried , every day to provide provision for the 
there either in his own time or that of his ; royal ghosts. In the centre of the whole 
father. Besides these there were many place was a large hut where were stored 
zraves of various sizes, which, like the | the death-drums, which are only heaten 
larger ones, all were made in an east- at the death of a chief, and axes and 
and-west direction. At the head of each knives which were also used on those 
grave was a hut with open sides, and | occasions in the dispatch of, victims. 
tlisposed underneath them were pots of! Whilst we were looking at these evi- 
beer and provisions cooked and un-! dences of « barbarous belief we heard the 
zooked,and in some cases rolls of cloth and drums vp in King Kongo’s eyrie beating, 
strings of beads, whilst round the eaves‘ and thinking that this might betoken 
were hung human skulls, and on posts some news, we left the royal cemetery 


| be thrown over the rocks. Munyi Hou 


lanted around were the horns of buffa- 
loes, antelopes, and the jaws of hyenas, 
panthers, and other wild beasts, but 
to the royal graves was reserved the 
great honour of being surrounded by 
human skeletons secured to stakes in an 
upright position, while in the huts at the 
head of their graves provisions, cloth, 
etc., were provided in profusion. 

I asked why the graves were of dif- 
ferent sizes, and the old ghoul who was 
taking us round showed his toothless 
gums in a ghastly grin, and said, “ Why 


and hastened towards Kambala. When we 
got near we were astonished to see a 
number of people near the. precipitous | 
art whence King Kongo had shown us 
Faw his people answered to the signals 
on the war-drums, and watching closely 
to see what they could be doing we saw 
two people pushed over the precipice on 
to the rocks beneath, while all the tine 
the drums were beaten in a dull mono- 
tonous manner. 
When we arrived at our huts we were 
_informed that Kongo had sat in judg- | 


ment on the two sham demons vhon 
Munyi Hombo had brought in, and after 
having extorted a confession from thn 
that they and the chiefs of Humbi hui 
pres magic against him and robbed 
nis people, Kongo had ordered then: 


who told us this, seemed quite deliginei 
that he had captured the two, becaus I: 
had therefore Neen selected to condse 
the execution, and described how tht 
struggled whilst they were being bod, 
and how they screamed and begeed fx 

to the bn 


mercy as they were dragged 
of the precipice. 

Guilhermé said he was afraid nov tl:: 
Kongo had tasted blood he would be lix 
a wild beast, and would not quiet dim 
till he had satiated his lust for slaughie. 
and said that we would have to be cari 
not to give him any cause of offenc.7 
we might have to pay dearly to save «x 
lives. I said to Guilherme that he win 
surely not dare to harm him, espa 
as he had an escort of slaves armed 
guns, but that if there were likely tu + 
any difficulty we should do best to lat: 
the place at once. : 

“Unfortunately, Senhor Tomas, 
said, “we cannot here depend ot 
slaves, as they have seen Kongos ur? 
and believe him to be a big fetisux. 
and if we leave now we shall lose all t 
goods in Senhor Ferreira’s caravan. v: 
your friends Pedro and Baptista vill 
sure to be put to death along with 
Humbi wizards ; I am certain you dow 
wish that, and so we must wait qué 
until the men sent out to bring ther: 
return.” 


(To be continued.) 


RED-FINGERED CYRIL; 


OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE TARTAR BOY. 


A Story or ANCIENT Russia. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ Drowned Gold,” “ Ilderim the Afghan,” etc., etc, | 


A Russtan !” cried Feodor, who was 

iX making the circuit of the walls 
with Sviatogor, to see that all was ready 
for action. “ Open the gate quick, lads, 
and Jet him in!” 

“Gently, my boy,” interposed Svia- 
togor, waving back the men who were 
about to obey. “ Don’t go into the water 
till you’ve asked where the ford is.* We 
won't open any gates here, I can promise 
you, till we’ve made sure that that fine 
fellow outside hasn’t got fifty Tartars 
hind him, all ready to rush in upon us. 
Hollo, you fellow down there! can you 
climb a rope?” 

“Yes, yes! Throw it to me quick !” 
cried the voice, in the same shrill agonised 
tone as before. 

“There, then,” said Sviatogor, thowin 
down the end of the cord; “but min 
you don’t bring anybody else up with you, 
for the moment I feel any extra weight 
on the rope Tl cutNy, and you'll get a 
broken neck for your pins.” 

He had hardly spoke when he felt the 


An ancient rhyming proverth which is still current 
in Russia, 


CHAPTER IX.—TREACHERY. 


| rope shake, and up came a dark figure so 

| rapidly that it seemed to have mounted | 
the wall at a single bound. A torch held | 
by one of the soldiers showed the new- | 
comer to be a tall, gaunt, haggard man, | 
clothed in rags, which hardly sutticed to 
cover him, and with a blood-stained band- 
age around his closely-shaven head. 

“Safe at last !” said he, drawing a long | 
breath. “These Tartar villains took me | 
risoner seven days ago, and offered me 
large rewards if I would help to betray 
the town into their hands. When I re- 
fused, they tortured me, as you see” (and ' 
he displayed several fearful scars upon | 
his bony chest). “At last I pretended ; 
to agree to it, and then they watched me ' 
less closely ; and so, last night I managed ' 
to slip out and creep away into the dark- | 
ness till I reached the foot of your wall.” 

The Russians raised an applauding | 
shout, and even Sviatogor appeared to be 
satistied at last. \ 

“Take him with you, and see that he | 
is well cared for,” said he to the soldiers. ' 
* When he has had some food, and rested | 
{a bit, we'll hear all about him.” 


Sviatogor had not long to wait. 7 
hours later he was aroused from 4 Li 
snatch of sleep by a message tht’! 
strange man wished to speak with By 
and the old chief set off at once, bil 
Feodor keep good watch in his ae 

Meanwhile Silvester, awaking fro! 
heavy and unrefreshing sleep inte * 
he had fallen after two days ant » 
of constant watching, heard vi 
small interest the story of the nigh‘! 
ventures, told by half a dozen hos 
soldiers at once, in high glee # j 
escape of their countryman and the 
appointment of their enemies ate i 
the group of eager speakers hai ¢ 
persed, Cyril crept up to the monks* 
and whispered, Fale iat 

“ Father, there’s some trick In +! ~~ 
I’m quite sure of it.” 

“Why do you think so, my: 
Silvester, startled to hear tl 
utter so confidently the very 
which was in his own mind at ‘st 
ment. mr 

“Because I know the Petchen'® 
We have feasted with them, x! * 


son!” a 
yout } 
thee 
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ight with them, and I know that no 
isoner from whom they expected such 


ervice would ever get a chance of slip- | 
ig through their fingers as this fellow | 
| the Tartar chiefs planning to attack the 
_ town to-night at the western gate. We'll 


atends to have done. Then, again, if 


d really been tortured as they would 
‘ture him, he wouldn't be able to lift 


to be done with this man?” 


nat is 


lf from the ground, much less to 
a rope.” 

it were not the scars seen on his 
EE 

‘ars are all alike by torchlight, 
-; but if you were to look at those 


“Good news, father,” cried he. “ Ostap 
—that fellow who escaped from the 
Tartars last night, you know—tells me 
that before he got away he overheard 


be ready for them, won’t we ?” 


Cyril and the | 
monk exchanged a | 
meaning glance ; 
but the old chief, 
without noticing 
it, proceeded to | 
detail his plans 
for beating off the | 
enemy, after which 
he went away in 
high good-humour. 
The Tartar boy 
looked inquiringly 
at Silvester, who 
answered = earn- 
estly, 
{ “Son, we will tell nobody of our sus- 
picions at present. To-night will show 
whether this man Ostap has spoken the | 
truth.” | 
Night came on, chill, dismal, black as | 
pitch ; a fit time, indeed, for the advance | 


Death ! "See chap. x. 


a dull measured sound, like the stealthy 
tread of a great multitude, beginning to- 
mingle with the ghostly moan of the- 
night wind. 

Instantly a fire blazed up from a pro-- 
jecting corner of the wall, and showed to» 
the defenders a shadowy mass of dark: 


faces and glaring eyes and _ bristling: 
spears, almost within arrow-flight of the 
gate. Ostap’s warning was true! 

The Russians raised a shout of de- 
fiance, and stood ready to let fly the 
moment their enemies came within 
range. But the Tartars seemed com- 
pletely disheartened by finding their 
attack foreseen and guarded against, 
and after discharging at random a few 
harmless flights of arrows they vanished 
into the darkness again, amid the taunts 


| and laughter of the garrison. 


After this, as might be expected, Ostap. 
was quite the hero of the town, and in 
the whole garrison there were only two. 
persons who did not put full trust in 
him ; but those two were somewhat im- 
portant exceptions, for the one was Cyril 
and the other Silvester. 

Born and bred amid the ceaseless plots. 
and stratagems which had made “Greek 


s of his in broad daylight I fancy | of their wily and murderous enemies. ' cunning” the byword of that age, the 


| turn out to be o/d wounds.” 


| Fora time the silence remained unbroken, | 


gifted monk of Constantinople, although 


ester looked grave ; but before he | and there was no sign of movement in the very soul of truth and honour him- 
auswer, old Sviatogor came up with | the Tartar camp; but towards midnight | self, was admirably fitted to detect any 


ant face. 


the watchers at the western gate heard 


| deceit in others. The mére he thought 
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over the whole matter the stronger grew 
his suspicions, It was a new thing for! 
the terrible Tartars, whose craft and, 
ferocity were proverbial, to let their in- ; 
tended attack be so easily discovered, 
and to retreat before their mortal ene- 
mies without striking a blow. If, as 
Silvester firmly believed, Ostap were’ 
really a spy sent into the town to be- 
tray it, might not this abortive assault 
be a mere feint, arranged beforehand 
to give the Russians full contidence in 
the man whom they regarded as their 
deliverer? | 

But what could he do? 


unsupported charge of tr 
thé man whom all Kief 3 
hero and a martyr, who had saved their | 
town and suffered torture for their sake. ; 
Before anything could be done he must: 
have a substantial proof of the spy’s: 
villainy, a proof clear and unshakable 
enough to convince the most obstinate. ; 
But how was this to be obtained ? 

“Do you know, father,” said Cyril to 
the monk, three days after the night, 
attack, “every time | look at that fellow 
Ostap I feel as if P'd seen him somewhere 


vefore {” ' ful 


Silvester started, for he had had the | 
very same feeling himself. The shaven | 
head, beardless chin, and narrow, re- | 
ceding forchead (which gave the ie 1, 
wolfish face a hideous likeness to a flesh- 
less skull) were indeed utterly unfamiliar, 
Dut there was at times a peculiar look in 
the man’s deep-set eyes, and a peculiar ! 
tone in his harsh voice, which impressed 
the monk with a vague and bewildering , 
sense of recognition. : 

“Z feel certain that I have met him. 
formerly,” he ansv 
not tell how or where. 


But it is no use | 


, Was in 
' the force with which the truck | a 
the ground, that it had not fallen of itself, , 


watch him night and day till we get it. 
Remember, I trust. you.” : 

“So you may, fathe 
when you lean upon m 

Then they parted, Cyril going to the 
ramparts to watch the enemys imove- 
ments, and Silvester into the town to 
consult with Sviatogor. 

Passing close beneath the inner face of 
the town wall, the monk slipped suddenly 
and fell backward with great force. At: 
the same moment a huge stone from the 
pn be above fell with a tremendous 
crash upon the very spot where he would 
have been but for that fortunate stumble. 

Silvester looked up quickly, but no one 
ight. It was plain, however, from 
stone had struck 


I won't break 


but had been thrown at him with delibe- | 
rate aim; and who the thrower must 
have been the shrewd monk could easily 
guess. ' 
“A man who could give up an entire 
city to massacre,” mused Silvester, “would 
think little of a single murder, especially | 
if he believed that my death would make 
his work easier. Can I have let him 
that 1 suspect him? I must be 


ce 


A few minutes lates he was in consulta- 
tion with Sviatogor, but neither to him 
nor to any one else did the wary monk 
breathe a word of his late adventure, and 
a far keener observer than the rough old , 
arrior would have found nothing in 
Silvester's calm features and clear musical , 
tones to betray that he had just escaped | 
hy a hair's-breadth from the hand of a‘ 
murderer. 

* 


* * 
Two nights later all Kief was ina bustle 


AS, 


the trusty Ostap—had shown the Rus: 


a carelessly-guarded part of the enemy’s 
camp, and cut off, if successful, x large 
portion of the Tartar host. 

An hour before midnight Feodor, who 
was to lead the attack, stood beside the 
river-gate with a thousand stalwart 
spearmen at his back, all far too eager 
for the fight to notice that their friend 
Ostap was not with them. 

So many men had been drawn away to 
swell the attacking column and the re- 
serves which were to support it, that 
only a small force was left to man the 
walls. There were fewest of all at the 
western gate (which lay on the opposite 
side of the town), for no one thought it 
likely that the Tartars would assault /¢ 
n after having been foiled there only 
e days before. 

The few men who watched it were 
pacing sulkily to and fro, muttering their 
discontent at being baulked of a share in 
“the night's sport,” when hurrying steps 
were heard approaching, and Ostap’s 
voice shouted breathlessly, 

“ Hollo, brothers ! make haste! you're 


; wanted at the river-gate, every man of 


you !” 
Instantly the whole band were flying 


_ at full speed toward the other side of the 
‘town, overjoyed at this 
‘chance of taking part in the coming 


unexpected 


battle. The gate and the wall on either 
side were left completely deserted. 

Then Ostap, with a grin of hideous 
triumph, crept up to the gate, and 
imitated the cry of an owl, which was 
echoed a moment later outside the wall. 

“Good!” chuckled the traitor; “the 
Tartars are ready. Now for it !” 

Exerting all his strength, he tugged 
out one of the heavy wooden bars that 


red, “though I can- | of rapid but silent preparation, Ostap— , secured the gate, and was just loosening 


the other, when a crushing blow on the 


saying anything against him till we have how they might surprise, by a midnight | head felled him senseless to the earth. 
g ‘ y mig! P ) 


full proof of his treachery, and we must | 


sally from the gate overlooking the river | 


(To be continued.) 


BANTAMS: FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


E have reason to know that the Boy's | 
j OWN PAPER has girl readers, scores 
of them, and the delizhtful fancy of bantam 
breeding is one [ should sincerely wish boy: 
to take up in company and partnership with 
their sisters. We often sce firms called, for 
example, ‘Smith Brothers,” but as far asa 
wreat many live stock hobbies go, I would 
like it were more often ‘‘Smith Brothers and 
Sisters.” You see, no creature, rabbit or fowl, 
fur or feather, will thrive unless it be regu- 
Jarly attended to, regularly fed and watered, 
and dry-bedded daily, Well, suppose you, 
Frank, are going away from home tor a day 
or two, you will naturally be anxious about 
your pets. Who is going tu look after them ¢ 
“} will,” says somebody. Yex, but some- | 
body has perhaps no interest in them, and so 
your batams or bunnies are but poorly scen 
to, Therefore, Frank, lad, if you 1 
sister, take her into partu ip, and 1 
towards her in a straizhtforward business 
manner, and T aim sure you will not repent it. 
I might adduce very many reasons why , 
bantam keeping should be a favourite pas- 
time, but let one or two suffice. 1. The little 
cieatures do got take up much space, their 
yards and runs, ete, may be of fairy dimen- 
sions almost. 2. They are so very beautiful. 
3. Nant, so gay, so affectionate, so win- 
id brave. “Why, I have known a 


j set of in qu 


' perches 


By Gorpvox STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


game. bantam constitute himself a kind of 
Jack-the-giant-killer, and, Don Quixote-like, 
t of adventures, fighting and 
conquering all the midden-cocks in_ the 
vicinity, and I have sceeu the same bold little 
feathered iota chasing a Cochin China. 4. 
Bantams lay well; their eggs are not very 
big, you may tell me, and I answer, * Well, 
Frank, neither are you.” The eggs are not 
bunt they are very nutritious and very 
delicious, and if you have three fur breakfast 
it will not look odd. 5. They do not eat , 
much, 

Well, now, let me answer the question, 
What is needed to insure suecess in bantams ¢ 
First, you must have a place to keep them in, 
and although this may \ mall it must con- 
tain every comfort requisite for larger breeds. 
Jt must have a nice dry fowl-house with a 
dry easily-cleaned tloor, with nest-boxes and ‘ 
Tt immst have a yard, and if possi.‘ 
ble a bit of grass run, a shelter-shed with a 
dust-bath and drinking-dishes. The little 
pets must. be well fed, and have gravel and old 
ime, and plenty of green garden stuff to, 
scrape among. ‘The rin may be surrounded 
with zine mesh wirework, and if it be covered , 
in—at top with ordin arden twine-netting | 
ld. for two square yards — then you can, 
have perches here and there in it, and this is 
to bantams a very great comfort. In fact the : 


whole run and fowlery may be made a thing 
of beauty and a joy to you for many a day. 
But beware of overcrowding. If you doover- 
crowd you will have paralysed legs, drooping 
tails, dlarrhwa, white faces, bumble feet, bad 
plumage, and no end of dirt and discomfort, 
with few or no eggs for your trouble. 

Indeed, if you overcrowd I question if you 


: will get any eggs at all, for the few that are 
. laid may be speedily eaten or destroyed. 


As to the general treatment of bantams, 
pray do not go away with the idea that, be- 


- cause they are easily contented, and eat but 
i little compared with other breeds, they need 


but little attention. If you do, you will dig 
a pit for yourself, and into that you will fall, 
and your efforts to breed bautams will accord- 
ingly end in failure. 

Here are a few hints, then, which you must 
lay to heart. 

1. Requisition the house scraps, 
what are needed for the dog and cat. 


seept 
These 


‘will consist of broken vegetables, potatoes, 
lete., with bits of bread and fat. 


Chop all 
this up, and mix with any kind of pot-lquor 
before you use it. Do not let it be too wet, 
but simply draggled, Feed with this in. the 
morning, throwing it down for them in a 
clean place. If you feed early, which you 
ought to—seven o’clock at latest in sum. 
mer -youyhal better give a handful of grain 
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abont midday, and again a soft feed in the ' 
aiternoon, with more grain before they ga to 

root, If you give meaty seraps from the | 
house they will hardly need any other stimu- 

Jent to lay, but a tiny morsel of chopped bul-' 
fock’s liver will do good else. You must be- 

sare of making them too fat. You ought to 

beable to tell at a glance if your feeding is 

right, because, if se, the Lirds will be happy- 

looking, in good feather, and have plenty of , 
colour in their combs. 

See that they have clean water, fresh and 
fresh every morning, and if they are looking 
at all sickly you can put some rusty nails . 
init. i 

Black Bantams.—These, if red to perfec- 
tion or anything near it, are great beanties, 

Get a really good strain to begin with, set- | 
ting the exes beneath raon:e good mother, ; 
Dorking, Dumpie, or Silkie. ‘he chickens , 
are rather delicate till fully fledged, so you ; 
must beware of damp and dirt and cold, and 
you must feed often on the best you can get. 
The pullets will begin to lay when about four 
montis old. 

In points the Black Bantam follows the | 
Black. Hamburgs, rich red comb, face and 
wattles, white deaf-ears, bluc-grey legs, rich 


dark plumage with green metalic sheen. 
Tail dala be large and well lung, and | 


wings somewhat drooping, 
tail are chief features, so are the deaf-ears, 
whieh should be round and smooth, and of 
medium size. 

White Bantams,—These are in shape and 
Points similar to the Black, but the colour is 
of the very greatest importance. The ears 
should be free from red, and the bird some- 
what smarter altogether. 

The Scbvight.—This is a very small and 
very beautiful bantam, and presents no great 
difficulty in breeding if-a good strain has 
been procured to commence with. There are 
the Golden and Silver-Jaced Sebr its, the 
ground-colour of the former heing a 
gel straw, that of the latter white; and 


| While each feather is laced or edged with 


black, it must not be spotted or ticked, and 
the ground-colour itself should be clear. 
Even the t 
sible. The hackles are short, the tail up- 
standing, not flowing, and the birds are 
short-backed, erect, bold aud shapely, with 
rose coml 


Japanese Bantams.—These are also pretty, | 


the bodies heing white and tails flowing and 
black, the legs short and of a yellow colour. 

These are casily domesticated, are good 
layers and good mothers, and not over 
quarrelsome. 


The comb and | 


ind of | 


ail feathers should be laced if pos. | 


| 

Cochin Bantams.—They are really diminu- 
tive Cochin-Chinas, but very short in legs 
compared to their big brethren. : 

Game Bantums.—These are, to my way of 
thinking, the prettiest and most engaging of 
any. ‘They are kindly, gallant, capital 
mothers, and the cock ‘is quite a knight- 
errant in bravery ‘and devotedness to his 
charge. 

Game Bantams are of many different kinds, 
and the most lovely are perhaps the piles or 
| the black-reds, 

In_breeding bantamns it must be remem- 
bered that the chickens are delicate, and 
therefore it is best not to set hens too early— 
| nat before April. Shelter the youngsters well 
from east winds, feed all day lone, keep dry, 
and see that they are well housed at night— 
; not on a damp, dirty floor. 

The cheapest way to begin is, of course, 
i to buy eggs of good strains and set them. 
; But you might get laying pullets and a 
cockerel, and thus not have to wait so long. 
) Prices of eggs of really good strains about 
2s, to 5s. a sitting. 

' Prices of cockerel and, say, three pullets, 
about 15%. to 20s. It is best to advertise for 
them, but beware of being imposed upon, 


(THE END.) 


How He Savep St. MICHAEL’s.* 


Twas long ago—-ere ever the signal gnn 

That blazed above Fort Sumter had wakened 
the North as one ; 

Inv ere the wondrous pillar of battle-cloud 
and fire 

Hal marked where the unchained millions 
marched on te.their hearts’ desire. 


dn roofs and glittering turrets, that night, as 
the sun went down, 

The mellow glow of the twilight shone'like a 
jewelled crown ; 

Ani, tathed in the living glory, as the people 
lifted their eye 

They saw the pride of the city, the spire of 
St. Michael's, rise 


High over the lesser steeples, tipped with a 
golden ball, 

Tat hung like a radiant planct caught in its 
earthward fall ; 

Ent slimpse of home to the sailor who made 
the harbour round, 

And last slow-fading vision, dear to the out- 
ward bound. 


The gently gathering shadows shut out the 
waning light ; 
The children prayed at their bedsides, as they 
Were wont each night ; 
The noise from buyer and seller from the busy 
mart was gone, 


And in dreams of a peaceful morrow the city 
slumbered on. 


Sut another light than sunrise aroused the 
__ tleeping street, 
‘ra cry was heard at midnight, and the 
tush of trampling feet ; 
len stared in each other's faces, through | 
i ‘uingled fire and smoke, | 
‘hile the frantic bells went clashing, clamor- : 
ous, stroke on stroke. 


* We have been asked by several correspondents for this recitatiov, and reprint it here, therefore, from,the American copys 
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By the glare of her blazing roof-tree the 
houseless mother fled, 

With the -babe she pressed to her bosom 
shrieking in nameless dread ; 

While the fire-king’s wild battalions scaled 
wall and capstone high, 

And planted their daring banners against an 
inky sky. 


From the death that raged behind them, and 
the crash of ruin loud, 

To the great square of the city was driven the 
surging crowd ; 

While yet, firm in all the tumult, unscathed 
by the fiery flood, 

With its heavenward-pointing finger, the 
church of St. Michael’s stood. 


But e’en as they gazed upon it there roxe a 
sudden wail, 

Accry of herror blended with the roaring of 
the gale, 

On whose scorching winds updriven a single 
flaming brand 

Aloft on the towering steeple clung like a 
bloody hand. 


“Will it fade?” The whisper trembled from 
a thousand whitening lips ; 


Far out on the lurid harbour they watched it | 


from the ships, 

A baleful gleam, that brighter and ever 
brighter shone, 

Like a flickering, trembling will-o’-the-wisp 
to a steady beacon grown. i 


“Uncounted gold shall be given to the man 
whose brave right hand, 


For the love of the perilled city, plucks down i 


yon burning brand !”” 

So cried the mayor of Charleston, that all the 
people heard ; 

But they looked each one at his fellow, and 
no man spoke a word. 


Who is it, leans from the belfry, with face 
upturned to the sky-— 

Clings to a column, and measures the dizzy 
spire with his eye? 

Will he dare it, the hero undaunted, that 
terrible, sickening height? 

Or will the hot blood of his courage freeze in 
his veins at the sight ? 


But, see! he has stepped on the railing, he 
clings with his feet and his hands, 

And firm on a narrow projection, with the 
belfry beneath him, he stands ! 

' Now once, and once only, they cheer him—a 
single tempestuous breath, 

and there falls on the multitude gazing a 
hush like the stillness of death. 


Slow, steadily mounting, unheeding aught 
save the goal of the fire, 

Still higher and higher, an atom, he moves on - 
the face of the spire ; 

| He stops! Will he fall? Lo! for answer, a 
gleam like a meteor’s track, 

And hurled on the stones of the pavement, 
the red brand lies shattered and black ! 


; Once more the shouts of the people have rent 
the quivering air ; 

; At the church door, mayor and council wait 
with their feet on the stair; 

| And the eager throng behind them press for a 
touch of his hand— 

unknown saviour, whose daring could 
compass a deed so grand. 


| The 


But why does a sudden tremor seize on them: 
as they gaze ? * 

And what meaneth that stifled murmur of 

i wonder and amaze? 

| He stood in the gate of the temple-he had 

perilled his life to save, 

| And the face of the unknown hero was the 

sable face of a slave! + 


[With 
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With folded arms he was-speaking in tones 
that were clear, not loud ; 

And his eyes, ablaze in their sockets, burnt 
into the eyes of the crowd. 

“Ye may keep your gold—I scorn it! But 
answer me, ye who can, 

if the deed I have done befere you be not 
the deed of a man!” 


He stepped but a short space backward, and 
from all the women and men 

There were only sobs for answers ; and the 
mayor called for a pen, 

And the great seal of the city, that he might 
read who ran ; 

And the slave who saved St. Michael’s went 
out from its door a man. 

MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 


—s = 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“THE CHESSBOARD PROBLEM. 


A Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries writes to us 
as follows with regard to our paragraph on page 384 :— 


“Observe that 3 grains of corn will be placed on the 
two first squares, taken together. and 4 on the third. 

That 7 will be on the three first; and 8 on the 
fourth. 

Generally, the number of grains to be placed on any 
square will be one more than the total number already 
on the board. 

The successive numbers will be 1, 2, 4, 8, ete., to 
be written thus: 1,2, 2%, 23, ending with 263, and 
the total number of grains will be one less than the 
number which, {f there were a sixty-fifth square, would 
be placed npon it. 

The total number of grains is, therefore, 2¢4—1. 

This one grain cannot apprecinbly affect the result, 
and may for the present be excluded. 


‘The number of grains in a pint is 7,630, which =29x 15. 
Dividing, we have the quantity stated In pints= 7" 


The number of pints in a quarter of corn is 512, 
which =? . 


Dividing, we have the quavtity stated in quarters=1= 


The value of a quarter of corn is £1 7s. 6d., 
whieh =1975= 45, 

Multiplying, the value of the corn is, in pounds 
sterling =20x u 

The use of printed tables not being forbidden, substi- 


tate for this expression its equivalent {20 xt} 


and observe that 2¢* is the seventh power of the sixth 
power of two. 

The sixth power of 2 is G4; and by Barlow's Tables 
the seventh power of 04 is 


4396046511104 
22 


The decimal fraction -86°6 peing equal to 178. 4d, 

On receiving a cheque for the amount stated, the 
merchant should deliver the one in of corn for 
which the customer has been overcharged in the cal- 
culation. 

‘This solution may be of some use to young folks as 
showing how they will be able, with a little practice, to 
shorten labour by a general grasp ‘of the case pro- 
posed. Following the question step by step, we 
should have doubled sixty-three times. only to reverse 
ranch of the work by halving twenty-one times (in 
eftont) in the conversion of grains of corn into pounds 
sterling. 

If printed tables had been forbidden, I must have 
proceeded actual multiplication. In that case I 
should have looked along the series for a handy factor, 
thus—64, 128, 256, 512, to 1,024—the very thing to suit 
me. The “nought” will give no trouble, 2 and 4 are 
easy numbers, and when the products have been 
written down in lines they can be checked, before add- 
ing, by running the eye along to see that the figures in 
the se line are one-half of those in the first; and 
that the figures in the third line are one-half of those 
ia the second. 

"As 1,024 in the tenth power of 2, I have only to mul- 
tiply it three times by itself te get the forticth power 
of two; and four times this number gives the forty- 
youd pewer of two, as taken from ‘ Barlow.’ 


One correspondent gives a result just ene-haif of 
mine. I think his figuring has been correct, but he 
has misunderstood the question as applying te the 
quantity on the last square alone.” 

* * * . . 


{Of the ordinary working no example need be given. 
We have received correct answers from EDWARD 
Brown (Homerton), G. C. Norton (Newmarket), 
E. HuMPHREY (Haverstock Hill), L. Down (Matd- 
stone), N. LEONARD (Bristol), J. W. Cox (Bow), C. F. P. 
LEE (Cawpbeltown), J. J. Crato (Edinburgh), B. A. 
JENKINS (Highgate), and J. R. Nop.a. Of the many 
incorrect answers we aay nothing.—ED. B. 0, P.} 


CYCLING SONG. 


Along the road we go, we go, 
8o blithely O, so cheerily 0; 
Onur cycles, under hand and toe, 

Are beunding forward briskty. 


‘The road is smooth, and high and lew, 
Along we go, along we go; 

The moon meanwhile comes sailing slew, 
To look upon us kindly. 


We prance, we glide, yo ho, yo hot 
So fast we go, and never slow ; 

Until we touch a spot we know, 
Where welcome ‘s ever ready. 


‘Then forward, boys, we go, we go, 
Right boldly 0, and bravely 0; 
In spite of winds that rudely blow, 
If only roads be cleanly ! 
W. DEES. ° 


<_< 


Correspondence. 


Our Head Master. 


RoBUR.—1, Make yourself a tual calendar ss 
described in No. 157. 2 “ Straightforward Conjur- 
ing Tricks” were in the third volume. 3. About 
three shillings. 


T. R.—To braze iron and steel without heat put two 
ounces of brass filings and one ounce of steel filin, 
into a quarter of an ounce of fluoric acid, and apply 


the mixture to the edges you wish to unite, and” 


which you clamp together. ‘In ordinary brazing the 
composition is soft brass, and the metals have to be 
raised to its melting-point to form the joint. 


J, LAND.—1, Hair cloths were made of goat's hair. As 
a fabric it was in use by the Cilician soldiers aud 
sailors. It was worn a8 a penance by Englishmen 
and others, but doubtless there were several qua- 
lities of more or less scrubbiness. Thomas-a-Becket 
wore a hair shirt, and we read of his chaplain wash- 
ing it. 2 Pliny says that the hammer was inverted 
by Cynira, the son of Agriope ; but he did nut know 
everything. Such simple tools are nearly all pre- 
historic. Our shipbuflding forefathers used bam- 
mers much of the present shape. The wooden 
hammer of the chairmen and auctioneers was used 
by the abbots and priors to keep the monks in order. 


TAYLOR.—To keep your feet in condition wash them 
in hot water befure yon go to bed, and in cold water 
when you get up. 


Sopa.—1. Yes. Almost all dances are love ‘stories 
told in pantomime. 2. Brides used to wear their 
hatr down thetr backs at the wedding to show ther 
were maidens. Our queens used to be married with 
their hair loose. The first to be married with hair 
tied up was Anne Boleyn. 3. There is a “Guide to 
Northern Archaology by the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquarivs of nhagen, edited for the 
use of English readers by the Earl of Ellesmere,” but 
it was published in 1848. 


T. I. C—To clean coral turn it bottom upwards, and 
bang it in a saucepan by means of a piece of wire, 
so tl the dirt as it boils off may into the 
water instead of down the septa, Boil it {n a strong 
solution of washing soda for at least three hours. 


A. X. Z—Old copper is cleaned qnickest in a bath 
‘composed of a hundred parts of itric acid, one part 
of salt, and one part of soot, with the volume about 
thirty times that of the things to be cleaned. Take 
the things ont almost immediately. 


AMATEUR.—1. The moon always turns to us the same 
face, and so revolves in the same period as the earth. 
2. A sextant will give you the right aacension, etc. : 
but it is measured in observatories by the transit 
instrument and sidereal clock. 


HL BeLu.—The ordi almanacs are founded on the 
Nautical Almanac, which ts always published four 
years in advance, and is an official publication under 
the control of the Commissioners for finding the 
longitude at sea. Easter, Whitsuntide, etc., are 
church festivals, arranged’ according to the table 
given tn Church of England prayer-books which 
refers to an imaginary full moon known as the 
Easter moon. All the movable feasts are dependent 
on Baster, When the calendar was last taken in 

- hand it was Proposed to make Easter a fixed festival, 
but the prop met with much opposition in influ- 
ential quarters. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. — The Hearts of Onk Benefit 
Society has offices im €hariotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, at the bottom ef Percy Street, Tottenham 
Court Road. 


Two PARENTS. —Get “ Hew to Send a Boy to Sea,” 
price one shilling, from Mesars. Warne and Co. ; or 
apply to the Mercantile Marine Office, St. Katharine’s 
Docks, Tower Hill. 


C. W.—The MacGregor “Rob Roy Canoe” adventures 
were in our first volume, which is uow out of print. 


Pat.—The I: British colony is West Australia ; 
the second est is South Australia If you take 
the Canadian Dominion as one colony, you should, 
for the purposes you require, take Australia as one 
colony ; the areas then are—Canadg, 3,470,302 ; Aus- 
tralia, 3,067,998 square miles. ‘he continent of 
Europe has 3,790,000 equare miles. 


T. REYNOLDS.—See “The Boy's Own Pigeon-Loft and 
Dovecot,” a series of articles by a professional judge, 
in our third volume. And read all the pigeon hints 
in “ Doings of the Month,” nuw publishing. 


LEONIBUS.—Write to the secretaries for a copy of the 
clnb rules. The secretary ef the Serpentine Model 
Yacht Club is Mr. H. Lear, 13, North Street, West- 
minster, s.W.; the secretary of the Clapham Model 
Yacht Club is Mr. H. B. Girdlestone, 4, Prima Road, 
Stockwell, s.w. 


8. G.- John Bull is the personification of the English 
nation. The name and allusion are derived m 
Arbuthnot’s successful satire, entitled the ‘‘ History 
of John Bull,” first published in 1712. Mrs. Bull 
was Queen Anne; J Bull's sister. Peg Bull, was 
the Scotch, who by no means saw the joke ; John 
Bull’s mother was the Church of England ; Jack was 
Calvin, etc., etc. The book was one of those elabo- 
rate pieces of foolery that were the delight of our so- 
called Augustan age, and is only rememberable for 
the one character which happened to amuse people. 


Our Second Master. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Call.--Drawn by G. H. Edwards. 
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RED-FINGERED CYRIL. 


t daybreak next morning all Kief was 

in an uproar, and contradictory 
reports were flying on every side. Some 
said that the Tartars had entered the 
town through an underground passage, 
others that Ostap had Ibsen murdered, 
while others still maintained that the 


spel 
the western gate fly open, breaking its 
strong bars like reeds. 

But soon a wild blast of war-horns, 
echoing far and wide through the still 
air, drew the whole town to the western 
gate, where a strange and fearful spectacle 
awaited them. : 

On the platform above the gate sata 
silent ring of gloomy figures — the old 
chiefs of Kief, bearing the snows of many 
a winter on their long grey hair, and the 
sears of many a terrible battle upon their 
weatherbeaten faces. In the midst of 
the circle, stern and immovable as a 
statue of granite, towered the mighty 
form of Sviatogor, and beside him, paler 
even than usual, appeared the worn 
features of Silvester. 

In front of his assembled judges, with 


Is of a Tartar magician had made 


By Davip KER. 


CHAPTER X.—A DESPERATE VENTURE. 
| But Silvester’s generous forbearance' The necessity of reducing the daily 
‘availed nothing. What had already allowance of food one-half (which had 
"been told was more than enough to seal | already been done) had greatly troubled 
‘ the doom of any man in Russia, Sviatogor, who knew well that his few 
“ Brothers,” cried Sviatogor, “you have | soldiers—barely able even now to hold 
‘heard all. What does this man de- | the walls against ten times their number 
; serve?” j of active and ferocious enemies—would 

Instantly, like the roll of thunder, | have no chance whatever when weakened 
there broke upon the silent air one uni- | by starvation. But Silvester’s keener 
versal shout, intellect foresaw another and a more 

“Death !” ‘immediate danger. Octai_ Khan, who 
| “You hear,” said Sviatogor to the pri- | was skilled in all forms of Eastern war- 
soner. “What have you to say?” | fare, might use some of his Tartar wag- 

Then the doomed man drew himself up , gons to form a rude shed or pent-house, 
| to his full height, and throwing back his under cover of which, when pushed for- 

head proudly, faced his judges with a‘ ward to the foot of the ramparts, a body 
‘frown of stern defiance. lof the enemy, completely protected 
“What have I to say? Nothing. I | against the arrows and stones discharged 
| would have shown you no mercy, and Ij at them from above, might undermine 
| will ask none from you. I had hoped to : the wall or break open one of the gates, 
set up again, in his chosen city, the, With the ready Greck, to foresee any 
ancient worship of the Thunder-god ; | peril was to provide against it forthwith. 
e lost no time in sending for several 


'and, now that I have failed, I care not to n 
carpenters and blacksmiths, the best that 
: were to be found in the city, and held a 


long conference with them, from which 


| live longer. The curse of Peroon upon 
;youall! Strike!” 
; they returned with looks of manifest 
| amazement. 


| m 


his hands tied behind him and his feet | were the spectators by the astounding 
bound together at the ankles, stood the | revelation which this mention of “ Pe- 
traitor Ostap. Nothing of him seemed | roon the Thunder-god ” flashed into their 
Bring except his dark-grey eyes, in| minds like a sudden blaze of lightning. 
which a gleam of fierceness still lingered. Even Silvester cast a startled glance at 
The rising sun lighted up a sea of up-; the fallen man, and Cyril’s dark face 
‘arned faces both within and without! grew white to the very lips as he mut- 
the wall. The whole population of Kief | tered hoarsely, 
had crowded into the space around the’ “J¢’s Yarko, the high priest of Peroon!” 
western gate, while the black masses of , * * ig 
the Tartar host, drawn together by the! | And now commenced the strain of the 
Bast of the war-horns, were clustering | siege; for the Tartars, despairing of 


The death-stroke fell; but it fell al- 
It was soon_noised through the town 


ost unheeded, so utterly overwhelmed 
that Father Silvester had invented a 
machine which would destroy the whole 
Tartar army at one blow; and an eager 
crowd came pouring into the yard where 
the labourers were at work upon it. But 
all that they could see was a confused 
heap of logs and iren bars, the use of 
_ Which the workmen themselves could not 
explain. 
"he next morning Silvester’s worst 


Bke bees around the foot of the hill, wit! 
their small, glittering eyes fixed upon 
atbese few dark figures which stood out 
em the summit of the rampart against 
the bright morning sky. 

In the midst of a dead and ominous 
silence, Sviatogor rose slowly to his feet, 
and shouted, in a voice like the roar of a 
winter storm through the pine forests, 

“Warriors of Kief! you see this man, 
whom we have trusted and cherished as 
oar brother. You shall hear what he has 
done; and you yourselves shall be his 
sedges.” Ripon 

Ata sign from him Cyril stepped for- 
ward, and told how he had followed 
Ostap unperceived the night before, had 
heard his signal answered by the Tartars 
outside the gate, and had struck him 
down just as he was unbarring it. 


This evidence was confirmed by the | 


soldiers, some of whom had seen Ostap 

‘Ving prostrate with the gate-bar beside 

him ; while others declared that he had 

Tored’ them from their posts with a mes- 

sage that they were wanted at the river- 
te. 


gate. 

“Father Silvester,” asked Sviatogor, 
“have you anything to say?” 

The monk met a glance of deadly 
hatred from the prisoner's eyes with his 
asunl grand calmness, and answered, 

“ Nothing.” 

The fierce look passed from Ostap’s 
Eace, and was replaced by a glance of 
relactant and wondering admiration. 
This man whom he had attempted to 
wurder refused to denounce him! This 
wonk disdained even to mention an in- 
gary which concerned himself alone } 


accomplishing anything by stratagem, | fears were fully realised. The keen-eyed 
(and furious at the detection and death | Cyril could distinguish in the midst of the 
of the emissary by whose aid they had ; Tartar camp several waggons drawn close 
;hoped to win the town without a, together, around which a number of men 
blow, began to make themselves felt in were ceaselessly coming and going. It 
‘earnest. Turning their superior num- | was now a race whether the Tartar pent- 
! bers to account, they kept threatening | house, or the Russian engine framed tc 
| the town at several different points at | destoy it, would be ready first ; and the 
once, and making feigned attacks, now | chances seemed terribly against the 
‘here and now there, till the handful of | Russians. 
_ defenders, kept constantly on the alert,} Sviatogor had just called his chiefs 
' were almost worn out with fatigue. together to consider what was best to be 
Meanwhile clouds of Tartar horsemen | done, when Cyril suddenly entered the 
hovered incessantly around the wall, | circle, and said : 
showering such a hail of arrows upon it; ‘Fathers, we must have help speedils- 
as they galloped to and fro, that the and it is better to risk one life than many 
| Russians, however carefully they kept J will go forth end: piss through the 
‘ themselves under cover, lost several men ' enemy, and bring word to Prince Vladi. 
| every day, a loss which their scanty force ' mir that his city is in peril.” 
could ill afford. ; So unexpected and so utterly startling 
Sviatogor and Silvester were unwearied was this daring offer, that the grin 
| in keeping up the spirits of their soldiers, warriors looked blankly at each other 
who faced this fearful trial as bravely as' not knowing what to say. At lengt): 
|men could do. But neither their own! Feodor broke the silence : 
courage, nor the utmost efforts of their’ “No, no, lad—this must not be. It 
leaders, could make the Russians wholly | shall never be said that we Russians sent 
proof against the slow, freezing horror of ; out a boy to die for us because we were 
the haunting thought which was in every | afraid to risk our own skias. I killec 
| heart, although no one dared to give it | your father, and I won't help to kill: yor 
: utterance—the dread of famine. | too. If anybody ’s to go, J will.” 
This was, in truth, no idle fear. Water! “Can you pass for a Tartar, then?’ 
they had in abundance, thanks to the! asked Cyril, meaningly. 
wells in the citadel ; but food was already | _Feodor’s bold face fell, and he remainec 
beginning to run short, for the flight of : silent, while Cyril proceeded to expounc 
the neighbouring villagers into the town his plan. He would let himself dow: 
before the destroying advance of the , from the wall bya rope during the night 
Tartars had given the Russian garrison , enter the Tartar camp unperceived, anc 
many additional mcuths to feed, and - pass through it (being a Tartar himself 
‘ that, too, at_ the very time when, by ill- | without attracting any notice. Once 
fortune, their supplies were scanty. clear of it he would seize one of thi 
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straggling horses, and make all speed to 
Kamenskoe. 

“An army may need eight days to 
march thither,” said he, “but a Tartar 
hd on a Tartar horse will do it in three ; 
besides, the Great Prince may per- 
laps be on his way home by this time. 
Within- ten days, fathers, if I’m not 
killed, you shall have help.” 

* * * * 
The next morning at daybreak one of 
the Tartar sentinels who stood nearest 
to the southern side of the town saw a 
ley wandering disconsolately along the 
hillside with a Tartar bridle in his hand.* 
“Have you seen a stray horse any- 
where about here?” asked the lad, ina 
doleful voice. 

“A horse?” echoed the Tartar (who 
was a bit of a wag), glancing with a 
broad grin at the countless horses that 
were grazing on the vast plain below. 
“How should I see a horse here? Can’t 
you see for yourself that there’s not one 
anywhere near the place ?” 

e boy, evidently cut to the heart at 
ting laughed at when he was in such 
trouble, looked sulkily at him without 


waking any answer, and_ went slowly | 


down the hill towards the Tartar camp. 
“Have you seen a horse?” asked he of 
another man whom he met on the way. 
“No, I hav’n’t seen a horse,” chuckled 
th Tartar, “but I’ve seen an ass, and 
shat’s more, I see him now !” 


In fact, the farther the poor boy went | 


‘he more mercilessly he was jeered and 


iughed at. Some asked how many legs | 


ts horse had; others inquired whether 
twas a live horse or a dead one; and 
one particularly waggish fellow said, with 
anair of t earnestness, : 
“Now I think of it, I did see a horse 
theday before yesterday, and he looked 
nice that Tate him, I’ve got a little 
tof higmane left if you'd like to taste 
Mw * + 
But these rude: jokers might have been 
alitle less merry if they could have 
hard what was being said just then by 
‘al group of men who were looking 
fixedly down from the walls of Kief upon 
‘te mighty camp below. 
“He's passed the first sentinel. Well 
done, Cyril 1” ' 
“See, he’s stopping to speak to another 
aan, He ts a daring fellow, indeed !” 
“Look! he’s close to the camp now !” 
he goes right into it, and no 

ore seems to notice him.” 

i is he now? I can't see him 
aay more,” 
Where; indeed 3 '. Amid that great host 


(moving figures the light form of the 
ier hero vanished like a raindrop in 
ne sea, : : 


Jn vain did the anxious group strain 
Sereyes to the utmost, in vain did they 
‘and watching there till the sun was 
tigh in the sl y. Cyril: was seen no 
tor, nor could any one toll whether he 
tal seceded or. failed in the terrible 
‘ature upon which hung not merely his 
= life, but the lives af the whole garri- 


“HAPTER XI,—SILVESTER'S IRON HAND. 


ber the Russians soon had other things 
wil of. The terrible summer heats 
it tow beginning in earnest, an 

viding fresh violence to the sickness 


“Be dang ribed to Cyril Is 
hte stratagem here asc’ 
aden mA be found in the oldest Russian 


which had already broken out in the ill- 
fed and overcrowded city. The wounded 
men were dying fast ; many others who 
had been in full health were suddenly 
struck down; and with famine and 
disease within their walls, and a merciless 
enemy all around them, even the boldest 
of the Russian leaders began to despair. 

And now, as if all this were not enough, 
they were suddenly threatened with a 
new and even more formidable peril. 

The dreaded pent-house, under cover 
of which the Tartars meant to attack the 
wall, had twice broken down in their un- 
practised hands, but numbers had coun- | 
terbalanced the want of mechanical skill, 
and the redoubtable machine was ready | 
for use at last, while Silvester’s engine 
still required several hours’ work to com- 
plete it. 

From their ramparts the hard-pressed 
Russians could see their enemies covering 
the roof of the pent-house with raw | 
hides to make it proof against fire, and 
knew that a few minutes more would see 
it moving forward to the assault. Even | 
Sviatogor’s iron face grew blank as he 
looked ; but just then Silvester touched | 
his arm, and whispered a few words in 
his hear. 

Instantly the old warrior’s gloomy face 
lighted up with a grin of boyish glee. 
With his own hands he tied a white cloth ' 
to the point of a spear as a signal of 
truce, and ordered his men to sound a 

arley, while Feodor flew to Silvester’s ! 
abourers with a message bidding them 
work for their lives to finish the engine. 

The Tartars, hoping that the firmness 
of the garrison was beginning to give 
way at last, promptly answered the 
signal, and sent two of their chiefs to 
parley with the Russians. After a short 

ut very animated conference (judging 
from the excited gestures used on either 
side) the envoys seronaed to their camp, 


bearing a proposal from §viatogor to 
Octai Khan that the war should ve de- 
cided by a combat either between the 


Khan himself and young Feodor, or: 
between twelve Russians and twelve 
Tartars, picked from the best warriors of 
either army. 

Octai, who was as brave as he was 
ferocious, wished to accept the challenge | 
at once; but to this the older and more. 
experienced chiefs strongly objected. 
They argued that this very Feodor had 
slain the great Tartar champion, Mamai, 
without receiving a scratch, and that the 
magic arts of the Christian enchanter had 
undoubtedly made him proof against all! 
weapons, so that any attempt to match 
him in fight would be as hopeless as it 
was unfair. 

For the same reason they opposed the 
offered combat of twelve, urging that 
such a proposal, made when the siege had 
already lasted so long, proved that the 
Russians, feeling their case to be des- 

erate, were attempting to trick their 

esiegers out of the victory which was 
now a mere question of time. A few 
days more would lay at the Khan's feet 
the city and all within it; why, then, 
should he put to the hazard of a doult- 
ful combat the prize which was already 
in his grasp ? 

These arguments prevailed, and_ the 
Tartar messengers carried back ‘to Svia- 
togor Octai’s refusal of both his’ offers, 
coupled with a taunting allusion on their 
own part to the impending fate of the 
town. 

Bnt the savage men little dreamed, as 


they went back down the hill chuckling 
over their anticipated triumph, how com- 
pletely their despised foes had outwitted 
them. Three hours had been wasted in 
this useless parleying, and during this 
respite the Russian workmen who were 
completing the war-engine, feeling that 
the safety of the town ang upon them, 
had accomplished wonders. By the time 
the Khan’s envoys returned from their 
second mission to the city the niysterious 
engixe was ready at last, and being slowly 
rolled forward to its place on a platform 


‘erected for it just inside the western 


gate. 

A strange-looking object it was, very 
much like a modern garden-roller of 
enormous size, with a handle shaped like 
a monstrous iron hand. Had the Russians 
been acquainted with classical history 
they would have recognised at a glance 
the “balista,” or monster sling, of the 
ancient Romans, in an altered and im- 


| proved form. But to men who had never 


seen anything like it before it might well 
appear magical, and the wondering Rus- 
pans watched eagerly to see how it would 
act. 

The strange machine was ready not a 
moment too soon. Scarcely had it been 
fixed in its place when the Tartar pent- 
house was seen to move slowly forward, 
and as it advanced foot by foot up the 
slope toward the city-gate a yell of fero- 
cious triumph came floating on the wind 
to the ears of the Russians. 

At a sign from Silvester two men 
placed a huge stone in the hollow of 
the iron hand attached to the engine, 
while the monk himself, folding back 
the sleeves of .his frock, seized the lever 
that worked the spring. 

Instantly, to the amazement of all who 
saw it, the heavy stone shot up like a 
rocket, traced a mighty curve through 
the air,.and fell at length (just missin 
the pent-house itself) right into the dark 
mass of yelting savages behind it. 

A dreadful cry told what havoc it had 
made, and the astounded Tartars, hardly 


| understanding as yet what had happened, 
| stood for an instant mute and motionless 


as statues. But the next moment another 
stone came whizzing from the fatal en- 
gine, a tremendous crash echoed alonsy 
the hillside, and the famous pent-house, 
the labour of so many toilsome days and 
nights, lay a heap of shattered timbers, 
beneath which were buried at least 
twenty of the Khan’s bravest warriors. 

Then broke forth a universal howl of 
dismay, and the savage men scattered 
like heen before this new and terrible 
destroyer. Chiefs and common men fled 
together, many flung away their weapons 
in order to run the faster; and had the 
Russians been able to sally forth upon 
their disordered and territied enemy the 
siege would have ended there and then. 
But the garrison was now far too weak 
for such a venture, especially as the 
river-gate“(in accordance with Octai’s 

revious commands) was now threatened 
by a strong body of Tartars, who, still 
ignorant of the disaster that had over- 
whelmed their comrades on the other 
side, swarmed close up to the wall with 
furious cries, and poured such a storm of 
arrows against it as to keep the Russians 
on that side fully employed. ¥ 

For that day, however, the city was 
safe. The assailants of the river-gate 
withdrew in dismay on learning the de- 
feat of their comrades; and so universal 
was the confusion and jterror of the be- 
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siegers, that_when the next morning ' nearest huts, and of all the arrows that away from the impenetrable rampart, 


dawned 
see the Tartar camp deserted. 


But the: 
tndessived: 


had heard from the Gree 
occasional] 


brought his men to the same opinion. 


Then, as usual, the shame of_ their 


the Russians fully expected to flew over the ram 


were speedily and terribly 
Octai Khan, when once his 
first panic had spent itself, recalled the 
descriptions of similar engines which he 
traders who 
visited his country; and, 
having made up his mind that there was 
no magic in the case after all, he soon 


rt not one reached | and when the sun set upon that super- 
‘the houses. But the two gates (for the human conflict Kief was still untaken. 

town was assailed on both sides at once)| Early on the following morning the 
were soon stuck full of these fiery darts, Tartars sounded a parley in their turn, 
and the dry timber broke into a flame and four of them, apparently unarmed, 
so fierce as to defy all efforts to quench were seen coming up the hill toward the 
it. town, three wal. ing abreast, while the 

Yet even in this fearful extremity the ‘fourth kept slightly behind them. 

| indemitable Russians held out as stub-| Their business was soon told. Octai 
bornly as ever. As the Tartar bowmen Khan offered to raise the siege and 
circled to and fro on their swift little ' retreat with his whole army if the 
_ horses, the Russian archers in the turrets Russians would deliver up to him, bound 


recent alarm made the Tartars doubly | sent arrow after arrow among them, and hand and foot, the Christian enchanter, 
ferocious, and the sun had hardly risen | never once in vain. Meanwhile Silvester : Silvester. 


when they were seen coming on against 
the town with fresh fury. Their new 
form of attack was the most formidable 
which could well have been devised, for 
it consisted in showering upon the city 
flights of arrows tipped with flaming 
grass. The wooden houses were as dry 
as tinder from the long heat, and if one 
of them caught fire the whole town would 
soon be in a blaze. 

Happily the prudent Vladimir had left 
a wide space between the wall and the 


and a band of picked men, defying the, ‘Go back to the dog who sent you,” 
shafts that rattled around them, were answered Sviatogor in a voice of thun- 
' piling up with wonderful quickness bar- der, “and tell him that—” 
| ricades of stones and baskets filled with: That sentence was never completed. 
;earth just inside the blazing gates; and The Tartar who had kept himself hidden 
‘when the burned timbers fell in, and the behind his three companions made a sud- 
| Tartars came charging on with yells of den movement, the twang of a bowstring 
savage triumph, they found themselves was heard, an arrow, aimed at Silvester, 
stopped by a new wall, from behind just grazed his shoulder, and then pierc 
'which a storm of stones and arrows the breast of Sviatogor, who fell bleeding 
‘struck them down by scores. Once more to the earth. 

| the Khan’s best warriors ebbed sullenly , (To be continued.) 


HIS SHIPWRECK 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA, 


By CoMMANDER V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


HIS advice was so sensible that there 

was no disputing it, and we remained 
as quiet as possible until the army of 
King Kongo returned, bringing with 
them all the Bailunda rters of my 
caravan and all their teade: whilst some 
twenty of the Humbi people were brought 
in as State prisoners in company with 
Pedro and Baptista, the whole of the 
population of the village having been 

luced to slavery. In effecting this 
there had been a good deal of bloodshed, 
and the bodies of those of King Kongo’s 
men who had been killed were brought 
back to be given a ceremonious funeral. 

Guithermé and I were summoned to 
attend the council which was to be held 
to try the prisoners, and_he told me 
before going that we should have to pay 
a heavy ransom both for the pombeiros 
and the goods, and that we should, before 
any question of their guilt or innocence 
with regard to plots cither against King 
Kongo or me, at ouce claim that they 
should be handed over to us according to 
the customs existing between the Portu- 
guese and the native chiefs. 

When we arrived in Kongo’s place of 
audience we found that he had, besides 
the wives and women we had seen in 
attendance on him before, a strong body- 
guard of women all armed with shields 
and spears, the officers carrying the few 
muskets which. were the old despot’s 
choicest treasures. 

In front of Kongo’s chair the prisoners 
were arranged, and so closely bound that 
they could not move hand or foot, and 
behind them four men, the State execu- 
sioners—two with axes and two with 
«urge knives—were standing. These men 
had on vizors or masks of buffaloes’ hide 
and tippets of leopards’ skins, and round 


_ but Kongo said that as we bad been wit- 


Author of ‘ Across Africa,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 
| their waists were broad girdles, in which ' nesses to his authority being disputed, 
stuck a number of switches and whips,’ we must now be present at the trial an 
cut out of some thick hide. Behind these, | execution of the offenders. The prime 
again, were ranged stools, two of which, minister got up and made a long 
were reserved for us, while on the others harangue, in which he spoke of the 
were seated Kongo’s counsellors and the | power and fame. of his master, and re- 
, chiefs of the villages who had sent their | cited a long string of names and titles 
| men on the expedition. belonging to Kongo and his ancestors 
Pedro and Baptista were among those | and then declared that the prisoners had 
who were lying bound on the ground, and | been guilty of the abominable crimes of 
as soon as they saw Guilhermé and me | rebelling against his authority, of levy- 
they loudly protested their innocence, | ing tribute from caravans without his 
and begged us to have them released ! authority, and, most heinous of all, of by 
from their ignominious position. Guil- | magical arts trying to compass his down- 
hermé told them that it would serve | fall. 
them quite right if we left them to their; When he had concluded he ordered the 
fate, but that [ had interceded for them, ; excutioners to release one of the pri- 
,and that therefore he would endeavour | soners, and then examined him as to his 
| to get them given up to us. uilt. The poor wretch at first protested 
e then spoke to Kongo, and said that, | his innocence, but was immediately seized 
' as the pombeiros were servants of a Por-| and flogged. He still said he had done no- 
: thing wrong, when one of the executioners 


' tuguese merchant, it was only right and : 2 
| according to custom that they should be ‘ cut several long cuts down his back and 
‘rubbed red pepper into them. At first 


given up to him to take to Bihé to have d 1 s 
their misdeeds judged of by the traders the victim held out, but soon the pain 
‘became too intense to be borne, and he 


there. Kongo said that in all ordinary 2 

cases he would do this, but that these | owned to everything that was urged 
men, having been taken in association ' against him. As soon as his confession 
with men who, both by magic and by ' had been extorted in this manner he was 
other means, had attempted to overthrow again bound and placed on one side to 
! him, he would deal with them himself. await his fate, and the same process was 
| Guilhermé, however, by dint of long | repeated with another. So this went on. 
argument, and by promising to pay Some unfortunates, thinking to escape 
Kongo largely for the recovery of the torture, confessed at once, and made all 
| goods, and to give the price of six slaves ' sorts of wild accusations against their 
for each of the pombeiros, at last gained companions in misfortune ; but this 
Kongo’s consent to their being given up availed them nothing, for the Eine 
‘ to us, and they accordingly were released ordered them to be flogged and torture: 

' from 'their bonds and sent down to our “as well as their companions. 

‘huts in charge of some of Guilhermé’s; At last enly the three principal men 
; Men. were left, and these, rendered desperate, 
| We now tried to get leave to go away, not only avowed what they had done 
against _Kong®, but also threatened him 
i 
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with what they would do after their our arrival at Bih¢, when he would sum- ; ment, where I was astonished to tind so 
death. They were not given much oppor- mon a meeting to discuss their conduct j much comfort at such a distance from 
tunity, however, to do this, for they were and settle what ought to bedoneto them. | the coast. The European house was 
soon thrown on their backs, and the exe- , Whilst this was guing on we could hear | large and well built, with boarded floors, 
cutioners, who acted with a skill that be- shriek after shriek as the unfortunate whitewashed walls, and high- pitched 
tokened much practice, cut their tongues wretches we had left above were being ' thatched roof. There were doors 
out. When this was done Kongo pro- , launched into eternity, and at five in the | and windows to the rooms, and they were 
nounced sentence, which was that all the evening the prime minister came down | furnished neatly and comfortably. In- 
minor offenders should be thrown over to inform us that all the sentences had | side the stockade which surrounded the 
the rock, and that the three chiefs should , been carried into execution. ‘And now,” | dwelling-house and stores were gardens, 
have their eyes plucked out, and noses, : he said, “ we will settle what you have to, where European vegetables were culti- 
ears, fingers, and toes cut off, and then be ; pay to King Kongo.” | vated, and large orange-trees loaded with 
hung over the rock, there to linger till : Bar aining and chaffering over this fruit, while hedges of roses twenty fect 
death put an end to their sufferings. I! occupied us till a late hour at night, and, high were covered with flowers. 

felt so sick and faint from what I had , considering what risk I had run of losing ‘lose by the principal enclosure were 
already seen that I begged Guilhermé to , everything, I concluded when it was all | others, in which the people who formed a 


On the War Path. 


intercede, that we might be spared from | finished that I might consider myself; great proportion of those who accom- 
witnessing this final cruelty anni butchery, ‘fortunate in only faving to part with H panied Guilhermé and his employés on 
and fortunately King Kongo consented. | ten loads, including the ransom of the | trading expeditions had their huts neatly 
We at once made our escape from this | pombeiros. Early in the morning the arranged, and in the open were planta- 
seene of horrors, and found that at our ' payment was made, and then, after bid- | tions where not only Indian and Kaflir 
huts all the goods with which I had left ding farewell to Kongo, who now seemed | corn were grown, but some patches of 
Benguella had been carefully stacked as mild and amiable as a sucking-dove, | wheat were rapidly ripening. The cli- 
with the exception of a very few that ‘and very different from the bloodthirsty | mate was most delicious, and seeing how 
had been stolen. | Pedro and Baptista, monster of the day before, I set out with | much had been done at this place, which 
when we arrived, insisted that Bill had Guilhermé for Bihé, where we arrived at | I was told was not to be compared with 
not told me the truth, but that they had , his father’s house, without any more ad- | the settlement of Silva Porto, wondered 
incurred the wrath of the people of ventures, two days after. c much that a regular European coiony had 
Humbi by refusing to give me up,and, The pombeiros he kept here with us, | not been formed. 
that instead of Being punished they as well as the goods 1 had under my| The next day the people we had sent 
should be rewarded, but, unfortunately | charge, and sent messengers round to all|for arrived, and a sort of court was 
for their tale, their conversation had | the traders and their agents to assemble | formed, before which Pedro and Baptista 
bee heard by many, who now, when the next day to consider what should be | were brought to answer for their trea- 
he yaw that I was befriended by Guil- | done to these men for having conspired | cherous conduct towards me, and though 
they Say. e forward and confirmed the to betray me into the hands of the fetish- | not without a great deal of discussion 
hermé, ill had told me. men of Humbi. : as well as dissension on the part of 
story that é was excessively severe on; While waiting for their arrival I had | friends of the two culprits, it was decided 
ee ade jhe would do nothing until time to examine and admire the settle- | that they should be sent down to Ben- 
em, bu’ j 
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guella with a recommendation to Senhor 


Ferreira to degrade them from their | 


position as pombeiros and to otherwise 
ounish them as he should think fitting. 
Guilhermé, when this matter was 
settled, busied himself most energetically 
nbhout the preparations for our journey 
to Katanga, and in about_a week after 
our arrival we had a hundred and fifty 
well-armed men ready, drawn in part 
from Senhor Ferreira’s slaves and in part 
from those of Senhor Gongalves. Al- 
though we had taken precautions to 
keep our destination as secret as possi- 
ble, it had leaked out that we intended 
going far beyond the limits to which 
trading parties usually penetrated, and 
several parties of men, some commanded 
by arial negro traders and others com- 
posed of natives of Bihé, banded together 
and announced their intention of accom- 
panying us. : 
When I heard of this I asked Guil- 
hermé what he intended to do, as the 
presence of these people might prove 
most inimical to the objects of our ex- 
pedition. He told me that he could not 
‘orbid them accompanying us, though 


as they woald be sure to dawdle on the 


road we should soon be able to shake: 


them off, but that start with us they | 
would, as it was always a custon of Bihé | 
for the natives and small traders to take } 
advantage of any powerful caravan | 
starting to tack themselves on to it for | 
the sake of the protection that it would ; 
afford, and many of the larger merchants 
had encouraged this in order to give 
themselves more importance with the. 
chiefs whose countries they might visit , 
in the course of trade. 

Prior to our starting Guilhermé said 
that we should have to visit the Chief of , 
Bihé, Kagnombe, and that we should 
send all the men, except those necessary | 
to attend on us, to wait for us at the 
ferry across the Kwanza, and that in two 
days’ time we would go to the town of 
Kagnombe who, he said, kept up a great 
state and thought himself _a much bigger 
chief than Kongo of the Bailunda, inas- 
much as he had been sent by his father 
to St. Paul de Loanda to be educated, 
and though he had not learnt much had 
become imbued with an immense idea of 
his superiority to all heathen and un- 
educated chiefs, and always took care to 


impress this on his visitors. 
he arranging of the loads, which were | 
all numbered, and their contents entered ' 


in a book with the name of the men who. 
carried them, took some time and trouble. 
The loaded men, when this was done, 
were sent on under the charge of two of 
Guilhermé’s pombeiros and one of Senhor 
Ferreira’s called Bastian, who after much 
consideration I had decided on takin 
with me, notwithstanding the bad: 
behaviour of Pedro and Baptista, so that 
in case of anything happening to me 
there would still be some one to look after” 
my employer’s goods. 

We kept twenty men besides our ham- 
mock-carriers and Guilhermé’s cooks and’ 
servants to be a body-guard on the occa- 
sion of our visit to kggnombe, and with 
them we made our start, visiting on our 
way the settlement of Silva Porta, which 
was named Belmont. This was much 
larger than that of Senhor Gongalves. 
and, besides the dwelling-houses an 
stores, boasted of a chapel where a black 
monk at times performed services and 
married people, and administered the 
rites of baptism, many of the natives 

rofessing Christianity, though I confess 
Preould see no difference between their 
manners and those of their heathen coun- 
trymen, and they seemed quite as ad- 
dicted to believe in magic as these did. 
(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE TRIP ABROAD. 


By Ascott R. Hore, 


Author of ‘ Bobby Bounce,” ‘Honest Harry,” ete., etc. 


W™ the first streaks of dawn I got’ 
up, shook off the hay that stuck 
about me, and stole out into the court- 
yard to reconnoitre. No one appeared 
to be stirring. The back door of the 
tavern was open. I slipped into the 
dark room, and on the table, still littered 
by mugs and puddles of spilt liquor, laid 
that schilling of the pilot’s. Even though 
it cost me all my small means, I scorned 
to be beholden to those hosts for such 
entertainment as they had given me. 

Then I softly let myself out of the 
yard ; and, with a few early cocks crow- 
ing over my departure, came clear of the 
sleeping village. 

Through the night I had conceived a; 
wild notion of jumping into the first 
boat and making off, on the chance of 
being picked up by some vessel bound ; 
for England. But the sobering effect of 
being on one’s legs was alone enough to | 
drive any such foolhardy scheme out of | 
my head, And I had no sooner got 
away from the shelter of the houses than | 
I saw the fishermen were right about not , 
caring to put to sea in such weather. A | 
regular gale was blowing upon_ shore, | 
carrying the salt spray far off that low | 
point on which the village stood, cut off | 
»y a mile or two of sandy waste from 
any other signs of habitation. 

Sinking ankle-deep in the sand at 
every step, [ trudged on with my back 
to the wind, making for one or two lights | 
that twinkled out through the grey | 
dawn ; and when it became clear eneugh | 
to see a little about me, I found myself | 
at the base of a range of low white dunes | 
or sandhills that apparently formed the 
shore of the mainland. One of these I 


scrainbled up, and here, half buried in | found the town no longer in sight. Could | 


CHAPTER Iv. 
the loose sand to keep me warm, I _re-| 
maine’ for some time awaiting day- 
ight. 

ty plan now was to make for the 
nearest town, where surely I should fall 
in with people of a better class, who 
would understand my story, and take 
pity on my situation, and do something 
to help me home. And, sure enough, a 
straggling ray of sunrise that broke 
through the cloudy sky at length showed 
me the red roofs of what appeared a con- 
siderable seaport at the distance of 
several miles. This was probably Flush- 
ing, not that I knew anything about it 
at the time, but hoped here to find some 
English ship. "Thither I must direct m 
course, taking the bearings of it as well | 
as I could, and making straight across 
the intervening country, which lay before 
me a monotonous green plain, almost as 
flat as the colourless expanse behind, | 
where a streak of dirty foam like soap- 
suds showed the sea bursting far out | 
upon the wet sands. i 

I hobbled on painfully, for my bare ! 
feet had been cut by the coarse grass and | 
prickly plants, the only growth on those | 
sandhills. The trousers, which made the , 
best part of my costume, were so much | 
too large that Thad to turn them up to, 
keep myself from stumbling. There were | 
at least few hedges to stop me, but when 
L had crossed two or three meadows I had 
to turn along a ditch, too deep to wade | 
and too wide to jump. This took me a 
good bit out of my way, and after walk- | 
ing the best part of an hour I was again 
brought up by what seemed an arm of 
the sea, bordered by an artificial bank, 
which I climbed to get another view, and 


| ally, indeed, 


it be that I had landed on an island? A. 
tack in another direction brought me to 
an impassable swamp. began to see 
that it would not be so easy as it looked 
to traverse this flat country. 

{ had taken a windmill in the distance- 
to steer by, but as the horizon cleared u 
before me at least half a dozen windmills. 
came into view, and I got puzzled among 
them. I saw also what I guessed to be a- 
road running along the top of a high em- 
bankment, marked out by a line of fir- 
trees, their scragey tops all bentthesame _ 
way to show the force of the prevailin, 
wind. This, however, was miles off, 
shutting in the prospect on one side, 
as on the other it was closed by the 
jagged hillocks fringing the shore. 

Sou may judge if I admired that. 
scenery of ditches and drains, amid 
which I floundered disconsolately, and 
could find no dry spot to rest on. The 
ground was soaked by the rain, which 
came down from time to time in slanting 
showers, soon wetting me through to the 
skin. A wetting would have been nothing 
but a joke had I known when I should 
have a chance of drying myself; but it 
was no laughing matter to be so drenched 
and utterly at a loss where to turn for 
shelter. I was tired and hungry already. 
The damp, raw wind made me shudder 1m 
my, thin dress, hatless and shoeless. To 

id to my other miseries, I had caught a. 
cold in the head, and I did not possess. 
even a pocket-handkerchief. I thought 
there could not be a lower depth of want. 

I met nobody to direct me. Occasion- 
caught sight of country 

eople working in the fields, but I rather 
Eope out of theic way, my shy pride 
shrinking from peing stared at and jab- 
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tered over in the style of yesterday. I 
was quite pleased once to fall in with a 
cow. The beast looked so familiar and 
English-like that I could almost have 
hugged her as an old acquaintance among 
those unsympathetic foreigners. But the 
vow showed no signs of desiring my inti- 
macy ; she gave me only sidelong glances 
of indifference out of her great id eyes, 
and went on chewing the grass with a 
content that I admired and envied. A 
well-fed cow was not going to trouble its 
head about any barefooted lad without a 
stick or stone in the world. 

“If I could only milk you!” I ex- 
claimed to the unsuspecting cow, and 
that idea painfully called up before me 
the bright well-laid breakfast-table, the 
lowl of bread-and-milk, the rasher of 
tacon, the cup of warm tea, to which I 
should be, ah ! how welcome could some 
good fairy just waft me over the windy 
Channel and set me down in Ramsgate 
as if nothing had happened. 

But now neither Vite nor sup offered 
itself to the penniless exile. Robinson 
Crusoe, and adventurers of that sort, I 
mefully redected, were better off than 
me. ey, if story-books are to be be- 
lieved, always had chests of tools and 
tarrels of Provisions, and such like, ship- 
wrecked conveniently beside them ; or, 
at the worst, they could shoot wild goats 
or feed themselves with bread-fruit and 
cocoanuts. But here was I, cast away in 
a civilised country, not knowing when or 
where I could next come by a bed anda 
dinner. I had not yet been brought to 
xealing ; but if a turnip-field had offered 
itself, I am far from sure that I could 
have resisted such temptation. All I had 
to eat that morning was a few hips and 
haws, or the like, which I gathered off 
tushes here and there. 

_Since then I have more than once been 
living in a foreign country, with no one 
w speak to in my own language, obliged 
to put up with strange ways and customs, 
longing to be back among all the little 
comforts of home, and I found it dull 
enough work, even though I had plenty | 
of money ian my pocket and might start 
of by the railway whenever ig leased. 
But im such circumstances, which every 
traveller has to put up with sometimes, I 
could take consolation in recalling how 
auch worse off Iwas on that first trip 
abroad of mine. Then I felt indeed what 
it was to be friendless, as I wandered, 
cold and hungry, about those damp 
meadows, and er Tundred times bitterly 
lamented the carelessness that had i 
‘rought me into such @ plight. 5 

“I wish I had never gone to school,” | 
as the end of my gloomy reflections, | 
“then I should never have met Jack ! 
brown, then he would never have put it | 
ittomy head to learn swimming, then I 
should never have gone out of my depth, 
ad now [ should be sitting comfortably 
iy the fireside at home instead of tramp- 
ing over a country like this, where people 
“at even speak English. ['wish I had 
wierbeen born }” E cried, in my despera- 
ton going to the root of the matter ; and 
‘ten | wished I had been a cow, which 
‘an make itself at home so easily any- 
shere out of doors, eee foreigner in 
; roduces grass. 
rae femeetcs Id not help; and I had 
to keep always stirring tort aes ne 
id to Jet me stand re lost. m heavii 3 
tewind. Thad quite vor my 
i this time, bat T Pite ase bee us 
«waking now for 2 lit land of trees | 


with a dumpy church spire rising out of 
the middle of them, which was the best 
landmark visible over the plain. 

After meeting that cow I had an ad- 
venture with a dog. There came in sight 
a white house with outbuildings which 
had the look of a prosperous farm. I had 
almost resolved to make an appeal to its 
owner, and was trying to think what 
signs would most clearly express my 
need. But as I hung shyly outside the 
yard a great lean cur rushed out, bark- 
ing and snapping so viciously that I hur- 
ried away, taking this as a hint of the 
kind of reception I should meet from its 
masters, And there was a pig, too, which 
looked up from routing in a heap of 
refuse to grunt after me as I passed. In 
my humiliated mood I fancied that this 
fat uncleanly beast regarded me with an 
air of contempt, such as so prosperous an 
inhabitant might well feel towards a 
destitute vagrant like me. To be despised 
by a Dutch pig ! 

I walked on for a mile or so without 
seeing any more houses but a few miser- 
able mud huts, thatched with reeds, and 
they appeared to be empty. I tried 
to keep up heart ; I told myself that my 
troubles were bound to come to an end 
some time ; I sought comfort in picturin; 
the happy day when I should be resto: 
to England, home, and roast beef. How- 
ever stupid these Dutch people might 
seem, they surely would not let me die of 
starvation in a Christian land. The very 
next respectable house I saw I would 
take fresh courage to knock at the door 
and put in my plea for help. I was 
sorry now in a tit of foolish temper to 
have left that village, where at least 
people knew what I wanted. But I 
could no more find my way back there 
than to the town which I had caught a 
distant glimpse of. I must just fare on, 
even if at random, and on I went. I 
attempted to whistle a tune by way of 
encouraging myself, but it was a dismal 
failure, and ended in a sneeze. 

Before I came to that clump of wood a 
little raised above the surrounding 


; meadows, which I had taken as a beacon, 


my feet seemed really too sore to carry 
me farther. By the side of a marshy 
copse I saw several bundles of reeds that 
had been cut down and left there. It 
occurred to me to make a bed of these, 
in which I might take a little rest. Sol 
cuddled in among the reeds, piling them 
over my shivering limbs ; and this couch 
proved such a comfortable one that after 
a short time I fell into a doze in broad 
daylight, and lay there sleeping and 
waking by turns, with the wind for a fit- 
ful lullaby and the rain every now and 
then lashing or trickling on my face to 
rouse me again. 

Of one serious danger I was unaware 
that I ran by sleeping on that marshy 
soil. This was the very district where in 
my babyhood such havoc had been 
wrought by disease among the ranks of 
our gallant soldiers. The expedition to 
Walcheren made a great noise at the 
time, and might have proved a well-aimed 
blow at the power of Napoleon. But the 
troops had not been a week on shore 
when its fatal ague began to strike them 
down by hundreds. Conquered by the 
pestilential climate, before meeting any 
other enemy capable of resisting it, the 
army had to return to England with 


thousands of sickly invalids, and many’ 


more bearing the seeds of a fever that 
would torment them all their lives. We 


hear much of Trafalgar and Waterloa, 
but our histories say little about the 
disasters of that campaign, as deadly ag 
it was inglorious. 

To return to my own private history. 
Once more I was destined to be dis- 
turbed in my slumbers. A hand gentl: 
placed on my head awoke me, and ¥ 
started up to see the queerest figure, so 
it struck my eyes, moving away the 
covering of reeds that had almost hid 
me from his great horn spectacles. 

It was an old gentleman, at once kind 
and dignified-looking, dressed in black 
from head to foot, with an odd sort of 
cocked-hat, knee breeches, and a long 
black coat of formal cut. Such an appa- 
rition had at first sight something fune- 
real about it, and_might well alarm my 
confused senses. But soon I recalled the 
dress of church dignitaries whom I had 
occasionally seen at home, and found. 
little difficulty in guessing that I must 
here have to do with some kind of clergy- 
man. So he was, though no dean or 
bishop, but only the dominie, that ix, 
minister of the parish. 

Half wonderingly, half suspiciously, 
this grave personage stood surveying me 
through his spectacles as I scram! 
out of the reeds and presented myself 
before him in all my forlornness) He 
spoke to me in a gentle tone, but I could 
only shake my head. Then I had the 
idea of trying him with French, the one 
foreign language I knew a word of, and 
few enough words of that ; I had lately 
begun to learn it from my eldest sister, 
as a holiday task, and now managed to 
come out with : 

1 “Anglais—je suis anglais—garson ang- 
ais. 

It was his turn to shake his head and 
be puzzled. 

“Non parle francais,” he said, whick 
sounded to me very like a fib, as he appa- 
rently knew quite as much French aa E 

id. 

But my miserable appearance spoke 
plainly enough for itecle 5 and, after = 
ittle consideration, the good maa, male 
ing si for me to accompany him, 
walked of towards that island of trees 
which I have already mentioned. _I fol- 
lowed him willingly, footsore as I was, 
for he had a kind face, and something 
told me that in a clergyman of any 
church or country I should be most likely 
to find a friend. I felt sure he could not 
help being kind to me, did he only know 
how eagerly my heart was longing 
one crumb of comfort. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EPIC OF CRICKET. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON. 


of Troy and the cricket-field 
have not many points in common, but 
each can at least boast of its heroes and its 


Of the early history of the bard of cricket | 
we have been able to gather some authentic 
rticulars. He was the eldest son of George | 
epic poet. At is true that the name of Homer ; Dance, the City architect who built the Man- 
ismore familiar to the world than that of Mr. | sion House and Shoreditch parish church, and 
James Love, alias Dance, but, on the other was born in the year 1721, when George the 
hand, the personal identity of the latter is First was king. At the age of eleven he was 
unquestionable, while considerable doubts , sent to Merchant Taylors’ School, where, 
been expressed whether Homer ever whatever else he may have learnt, he could 
had any real existence- If he had, his blind- | not have been taught cricket, for a dismal 
oes would have incapacitated him from stone-paved yard was all the playground then ; 
qicket, and thus P him in a lower belonging to the school. ut in 1737 he 


HE plain 


; ance. He became a member of the 


pera e athletic world than Mr. Love entered the University of Oxford as a com- 
Posined. ue the need not, therefore, grudge moner of St. John’s College, and, as his aca- 
him his poetical pre-eminence, : demic career was brief, and he failed to obtain H 


a degree, we may presume that his time was 
spent in cultivating those arts which are not 
regarded in the schools as of primary import- 
‘ichmond 
Cricket Club, and as early as the year 1740 
celebrated in heroic verse the glories of the 
game in which he delighted. As we are more 
concerned with the poem than with the man, 
it will be enough to say of the writer that he 
changed his name from Dance to Love, be- 
took himself to writing plays, and died in 
1j74. 

He republished his poem on “ Cricket” in 
1770, and we may perhaps infer its Popularity 
from the fact that the British Museum Library 
contains only a single copy of the later edition, 
and none w. he earlier. 


tever of tl 

In dedicating it, after the manner of his 
time, to the members of the cricket club at 
Richmond, in Surrey, he states that when the 
poem was written the game “was cultivated 
with the utmost assiduity and patronised by 
the most capital people.” The ground was 
thronged by enthusiastic spectators when, 
as on the occasion which inspired the t, a 
good match was te be played, and betting 
upon the result was far more general than, 
happily, is now the case. A note tells us 
that ‘* the robust cricketer plays in his shirt. 
The Rev. Mr. W——d particularly appears 
almost naked,” and the present writer (albeit 
only in mid-life) can remember the time when 
‘‘flannels ” were less the rule than was the 
chimney-pot hat. It would seem that in 1740 
cricket, though described as a ‘glorious, 
manly, British game,” was not played in 
many counties. Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Notts, which are now in the first rank, 
were then nowhere, and the poet sings only 
of — 


“ Fierce Kent, ambitious of the first applause, 
Against the world combined asserts her cause ; 
Gay Surrey sometimes triumphs o'er the field, 
And fruitful Sussex cannot brook to yield ; 
While London, queen of cities, proudly vies, 
And often grasps the well-disputed prize.” 


The particular match which forms the sub- 
ject of the epic is one which was actually 
played between Kent and All England on 
the Artillery Ground at Finskury. The names 
of the elevens are given, and among them are 
to be found Newland, a Sussex farmer, and 
the best batsman of his time; Bryan, a Lon- 
don bricklayer ; Hodswell, of Dartford, and 
Mills, of Bromley (both excellent bowlers) ; 
Kips, a noted wicket-keeper; and Lord John 
Sackville, and Rumney, the gardener at 
Knowle Park, representatives of perhaps the 
oldest cricket club in England—viz., the 
Vine. Most persons who have visited Seven- 
oaks are acquainted with the piece of ground 
outside Knowle which bears that name, and 
not a few may have noticed the old public- 
house on the hhitlside long known as the Bat 
and Ball. 
The epic opens in a truly classical style— 


“The stumps are pitch'd. Kach hero now is seen ; 
Springs o'er the fence, and bounds along the green, 
In decent white most gracefully array'd, 

Each strong-built limb in all its pride display'd.” 


Then follows a description of the game. The 
Counties win the toss and go in, and five of 
them are out for ‘three notches,” the score 
being apparently kept on tally-sticks. 

It would have been interesting if we could 
have given all the terms then in use on the 
cricket-field, and compared them with those 
now current. This, however, is impossible. 
But we learn that ‘‘some at a distance for 
the long ball wait” (a curious phrase), and 


‘that ‘the seekers out change place” when 


the bowling is changed. The word ‘‘ wicket” 
seldom occurs; and, in order to describe 
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Kips’s deftness as wicket-keeper, the writer | 
has to employ the very roundabout language: | 
“Kips is particularly remarkable for handing | 
the ball and knocking up the stumps, if the 
batsman is not extremely cautious.” 

The first innings give fer the Counties a 
total of ‘forty notches.” Then Kent goes , 
in and scores fifty-three. In the second in- 
nings a brilliant eatch is made by Lord John 
Sackville, who, slipping— 


Weymark was ready ; Weymark all must own 

As sure a swain to catch as ever known ; 

Yet whether Jove and all compelling Fate, 

In their high will determin'd Kent should beat, 

Or the lamented youth too much relied 

On sure success and fortune often tried, 

The erring ball, amazing to be told, 

Slipp'd through his outstretch’d hand’ and mock'd 
his hold.” 


And so the contest ends in the Counties 


‘ winning by three, and Mr. Love, alias Dance, ! 


“ yet glorious in his fall, i 
With arm extended shows the captivo ball.” | 


But the Counties are not out until they have ; 
scored fifty-seven to the good. In Kent's; 
second innings the play is careful, and the | 
excitement becomes unbounded as runs come ; 
but slowly. ' 
“ The two last champions even now are in, | 
And but three notches yet remain to win, 
‘When almost ready to recant its boast 

Ambitious Kent within an ace had lost : { 
The mounting ball, again obliquely driv‘n, | 
Cuts the pure ther, soaring up to Heav'n. 


celebrates their triumph in_heroic verse, of 
which we have given a sufficient specimen. 
It is easy to account for the very low scores 
which even the best elevens were able to 
make in the last century. The bat was a 
very imperfect weapon of defence, as any 
one may see who looks at pictures of cricket : 
painted more than a hundred years ago. In | 
shape it resembled a kidney-bean, gradually ; 
curving and thickening from the handle to ! 
the end. It is true that until 1770 or there- | 
abouts there were only two and not three | 
stumps to defend, but the space occupied by | 
the wicket was the same as row, and the bat | 


doubt that the modern cricket-ball is capable 
of being hit to greater advantage than its 
predecessor, while it would have been hard 
to find such absolute perfection in level and 
other respects as are nowadays presented by 


; the grounds at Lord’s, the Oval, and _else- 


where. When the third stump was added -it 


| was naturally thought that run-getting would. 
’ be injured, as the straightest balls had pre- 
‘viously gone between the stumps without 


upsetting the bale. Such, however, was not 
the case. Batting rapidly improved, and 
especially the defence ; while the bat itself 
gradually assumed the straighter form with: 
which we are familiar, and which favours 
hard hitting. Even in 1776 we find it re- 
corded that Aylward, in a match betweer 
Hambledon—an old Hampshire club—and 
All England, made the formidable score of 
167 in one innings. 

But we have no intention of writing a his- 
tory of cricket. It is enough that we have 
done something to rescue from oblivion the 
forgotten poetry of the noble game, and to 
trace its popularity back for a century and 


| less able to cover it. And, again, there is no | a half. 


THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Pau. BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” etc., etc. 


is afternoon school Lee sat down 
to write home. He had written 
home once before, but had not been able 
to give a very cheering account of his 
experience of school life. This time, how- 
ever, he hoped to be able to tell his father | 
that, after all, school was not a bad sort | 
of place, and that he was getting on a! 
great deal better than he expected. 

What was his surprise when Bucknill, 
before he had fairly started, came up to 
him, and, touching him on the shoulder, 
said, 

“Come along, Lee.” 

“Come along where 1” asked Lee. 

“To fight Smythe, of course.” 

“To tight Smythe?” exclaimed Lee, “I 
don't want to fight him.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Bucknill, “he 
struck you this morning; surely you 
aren't going to take a licking from him? 
It’s the proper thing to do if a fellow hits 
you, to fight him. If you don’t you will 
have every chap in the school bullying 
you in no time. You must show a little 
proper spirit.” 

Lee did not half like it, but had not the 
moral courage to say so. He had no par- 
ticular quarrel with, or grudge against, 
Smythe, although he disliked him, and he 
had almost forgoffén the little fray of 
the early part of the afternoon. 

However, Bucknill seemed to consider 
it an absolute necessity that he should 
preserve his dignity in this way, so he 
somewhat unwillingly shut up his writ- 
ing-case and followed Bucknill to the 
chemistry _class-room. 

On arriving there he found about 
twenty boys already assembled. 

Smythe was there, waiting for him. 

Ennis had taken Smythe in hand, and 
had not found it very difficult to persuade 
him that he must fight Lee. Smythe was 

retty certain that he could give Lee 
‘ pepper,” as he expressed it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The door was locked ; an impromptu 
ring was formed; the two small boys 
took off their jackets, and the fight com- 
menced. 

Amongst those who were present was 
Glubb, who felt no interest whatever in 
fights, but hearing that Lee was in for 
one, had thought it his duty to come and 
back him up to the best of his ability. 

It is not necessary to describe the 
scene that followed. Fortunately, neither 
of the youngsters knew much about 
fighting, and simply hit out at each 
other more or less wildly, without doing 
much harm. The boys, however, grew 
very excited over it, and the shouts of 
approbation and encouragement grew 
louder and louder. 

Seizing his opportunity, Lee caught 
Smythe round the neck, intending to tr 
and pull him over. Smythe nearly fell, 
tnd in stumbling caught hold of Lee’s 

legs. 

This of course was not according to 
the “strict rules of the game,” and there 
were loud shouts to separate them. 
Bucknill, who was taking the lead in this 
business, advanced and did his best to 
pull them apart. Some, however, did 
not see the fun of stopping the afiair for 
a detail of that kind, and the recrimina- 
tions and shouts became more and more 
pronounced. 

So loud indeed was the clamour that 
the Doctor, who happened to be crossing 
the courtyard on his way to the Abbey, 
was struck by the unwonted uproar. He 
could not imagine what was going on in 
the chemistry-room, which was generally 
pretty well deserted, and perfectly so 
at this particular time of the day. 
He turned towards the class-room, and 
mounted the stairs which led to the 
class-room door. 

The two combatants were just then 


placed in position again, ready to renew 


the struggle, when there came a loud 
knocking at the door. 3 

A sudden silence ensued. 

“Who’s there?” inquired Bucknill, 
advancing to the door, but not opening 
it. 

“Open the door instantly, 
Doctor, sternly. 

His voice was recognised at once by 
everyone, and a more crestfa'len set of 
boys were never seen than were these 
who a few moments before had been 
excitedly shouting and cheering. 

Bucknill felt exceedingly uncomfort- 
able as he unlocked the door and threw 
it open for the Doctor to enter. 

“What does this mean?” asked the 
Doctor in his sternest tones. 

Lee and Smythe had not had time to 
put on their coats again. Even had they 

een able to do so, it would have been 
extremely difficult to have disguised all 
traces of the encounter, for Lee’s nose 
was bleeding in an unmistakable manner. 

Of course the Doctor took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. 

“Who is responsible for this affair?” 
You, Smythe, this is not the first time I 
have had occasion to punish you for 
prave irregularities, Who is that other 


» 


said the 


“Lee,” confessed the other boy in a 
low voice. 

“Do you not know that fighting is 
against the rules?” asked the Doctor, 
sternly. 

Lee had a great mind to say “No, sir.” 
Indeed he never had actually heard that. 
fighting was against rules. But he said 
nothing. 

The Doctor, however, did not let the 
matter end as most of those present 
thought he would do. A few inquiries 
elicited the facts that Ennisand Bucknill 
were the ans leaders in this affair, and 
that the two boys had been led to fight, 
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if not against their will, at all events 
vithout malice, 

A monitor was sent for and instructed 
tatake down the names of all those pre- 
srt. . 

_ You will each of you write out two 
uindred lines,” said” the Doctor, “and 
-*pwithin the precincts of the school 

a week. As for you, Bucknill and 
I shall send for ‘you this evening, 
Iwill consider what punishment I 
ll mete out to you.” 

To their surprise and dismay, Smythe 

Lee were told to follow the Doctor. 
i: led them into the house, and gave 
ma short lecture on the gravity of 
ar offence, ending by telling them that 
this occasion only he would pass over 
wir misdoings, as he did not consider 
“ym so much to blame as those who had 
‘them into the unwarrantable breach of 
_~ipline. 

both lads expressed themselves hum- 

thankful, and left the Doctor’s room 
_ahigher state of glee than was the lot 
those who had found enjoyment in 
ng their pugilistic encounter. 


CHAPTER XV. 


lris searcely necessary to say that no 
ue who had assisted at the scene in 
“» chemist: class-room was more dis- 
uyed at the Doctor’s entrance than 
vgram. He had watched the progress of 
‘encounter through a convenient crack 
=the back of the desk, regretting that 
» could not join his advice to that 
‘Junteered by the members of the ring. 
axen, however, he saw the Doctor enter 
heartily wished he had not yielded to 
slove of excitement and taken up such 
sundignified ition. 

Fortunately for him, the desk was an 
losed one, and he was absolutely 
ible. The Doctor never thought of 
«king behind. the barrier for any one, 
d r he had taken his departure 
sgram heaved a sigh of relief and felt 


ie. 

“Tm glad I’m well out of that,” he 
aid to fimself. “There'd have been a 
-« if I'd been nabbed.” 


Though he disliked his duties as 
nitor, it would have galled his pride 
arid to have been degraded. 

e opened the door quietly, when all 
~ind of departing footsteps had died 

“iy, and slip; quickly out. 

He was totally unaware that his move- 
ents were the object of close scrutiny 
4 considerable interest to another boy. 
it it so happened that Glubb during 
fight had taken up his position close 
«the desk, and was pretty certain that 
a something moving inside it just 
ore the Doctor knocked. His entrance 
e him something else to think of, but 
‘nm his punishment was allotted, and 
“ste was nothing further to fear, the 
~“ollection of the mysterious noise in 
“t+ desk recurred to his memory. ; 

"Somebody was behind that desk,” he 

-Cloquised. “Wonder who it was. Why 

he there?” 3 

He did not impart his wonder to any 
~selse, but kept @ careful watch on the 

“t from a safe distance. he antici- 
ved, the door 5002 opened and (as he 

not anticipated) Ingram came out. | 

Ulubb indulged in @ chuckle. That’s 

‘k' he said to himself. I shall have 

teseae a hole if be comes trying 

i boegger it me again. He won't 
~; of nis games OD 


drag me out to football any more, he 
may bet his life !” 

Whereupon he went to console Lee, 
who had just reappeared, thinking that 
he had probably received a caning ; in- 
stead of which he found that Lee was in 
@ position to console him. 

ngram found Bucknill in the play- 
ground, in a far from pleasant frame of 
mind, 

“Hullo! you’re_out then!” he ex- 
claimed, as he saw Ingram ap} proaching. 

“You needn’t proclaim to ah the world 
though that I was ever in. Uncommonly 
narrow squeak I had of it.” 

“Great row I’m in for,” said Bucknill, 
lugubriously. “Wonder what he'll give 
me. Do you think he'll cane me?” 

“Cane you? bosh!” was Ingram’s 
response. “He wouldn't cane so big a 
fellow as you except for some frightful 


Ww. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to be sure 
about it ; wish Iwas. I shan’t be sorry 
when to-night ’s over.” 

“Tt mayn’t be so bad as you think,” 
said Ingram, consolingly ; “something 
may happen before then. 

“T_sincerely hope something will,” 
said Bucknill. “I don’t half like the | 
look-out. Though I don’t quite see what 
there is to happen.” 

The bell rang for tea, and the boys 
trooped in. ter tea the choir were 
summoned for a practice in the Abbey, 
and for the first time Lee was allowed to | 
accompany them; he had been sutti- 
ciently drilled by Mr. Grittiths and Miss 
Calcott to enable him to join in the, 
hymns and chants. The anthem was as | 
yet beyond him. 

The Abbey looked weird enough by 
the dim light of one gas bracket around 
which the boys stood, whilst far away in 
the apse a speck of light showed where 
the organist was seated. The great 
notes rolled and echoed around the 
arches. Lee thought he had never heard 
anything so awe-inspiring and beautiful. 

‘he practice only lasted half an hour. 
Lee thoroughly enjoyed it, especially a 
beautiful solo which Ashbee sang, and 
sang well. At its close Anthony col- 
lected the service books and put them 
in a box ready for the Sunday. 

“You'll have to look over somebod 
till Easter,” he said to Lee; “we shall 
have new books then.” 

Lee was not sorry, as he was scarcely 
advanced enough to read music by 
himself. But he made up his mind to 
learn ; it would be splendid if he could 
only sing like Ashbee. 

the boys filed out of the Abbey and 
through the dark cloisters towards the 
schoo! 

“Look out,” said Ashbee to Lee ; “there 
are two steps just ahead.” 

“All right, thanks.” 

He withdrew his thanks a moment 
after, as he found there were four steps, 
down the last two of which he stumbled 
head first amidst the laughter of the 
whole choir, who played the trick regu- 
larly on every new member. 

“What did you tell me there were 
only two for?” asked Lee, angrily. 

“T didn’t ; [ said there were two, and 
so there were,” retorted Ashbee, whose 
conscience was perfectly satisfied with 
this explanation. we 

Lee had, however, by this time learnt- 
that he must take a joke in good part, 
and contented himself with a mild 
revenge. As they tiled into the ‘school- 


room, where preparation had alread 
begun, he gave Ashbee a push which 
sent him stumbling into the silent room. 

“Take care, Ashbee!” cried a manly 
voice; “is that the way to enter a 
room 4” 

Ashbee muttered an apology and 
walked to his seat with extra care. Lee 
was wise enough to be the last to enter 
the room. He would not have ventured 
on the trick had he thought that Mr. 
Thomson was “taking” preparation. 
Where was Mr. Partridge ? 

That was a question which interested 
others also. 

“Do you know where he is?” asked 
Bucknill of Ingram. 

“Gone away for a day on urgent 
private business,” was the reply. 

“Fact 7” 

“Yes, he told me.” 

“He's been looking awfully seedy 
lately ; I think something’s up,” said 
Bucknill. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if there is,” was 
Ingram’s reply. 

“ Hullo! something 1s up,” cried Buck- 
nill, as old John opened the door. Such 
a thing was of the rarest occurrence. 
“ He’s come for me, I guess.” 

“ Please, sir,” he said to Mr. Thomson, 
“Miss Caleott would like to speak to- 
Master Bray.” 

The master nodded to Bray, who at 
once left the room. He found Miss 
Calcott waiting for him in the p e. 

“I was obliged to send for you,” she 
began, “as there is no one in the house 
available. Have you any idea where the 
Doctor is?” 

“Not the slightest,” replied Bray. 

“It is very strange ; I don't know what. 
to think ; I’m almost frightened. He left 
for a walk this afternoon and did not 
return to dinner.” 

“He may have called somewhere and 
been detained,” suggested Bray. 

“Yes ; I know he thought of calling on 
Mr. Thwaite, but I sent John to see if he 
were still there, but he had not called at 
all. What shall I do?” 

“Have you sent over to the rector’s?” 

“Yes ; 1 expect him here every moment. 
Ah, here he is!” 

“The hearty voice of the Rev. Arthur 
Calcott announced his arrival. 

“ What is it, Emma?” he asked. 

Miss Calcott explained what had oc- 
curred. 

“It’s very strange,” assented the rec- 
tor; “he would certainly have sent word’ 
home if he had stayed anywhere. Dear 
me, I’d no idea it was so late.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried Miss 
Calcott. 

“Do?” said the rector ; “don’t doany- 
thing except see that there is some sup- 

er ready for him. He’s probally lost: 
fs way on the moor; we must send out. 
after him.” 

He made his sister go away, and then 
turned to Bray. 

“TI don't like this, Bray,” he said, 
quickly. “My brother is the most re- 
gular and methodical of men. I’m afraid 
something ’s happened. Go and tell the 
monitors to meet me in the yard as soon 
as they can. Let them wrap up well. 
Don’t ee time, now.” 

Bray obeyed : he whispered a word or 
two to Mr. Thomson, who gave the neces- 
sary orders. They did not cause much 
Sensation, for it was no very unusual 
thing for the Doctor to summon the 
monitors in a body to consult with him, 
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Those whe were sitting near the win- | The yard was a strange place to hold a | boys wished they knew what was going 
dows, however, heard the sound of voices | meeting of monitors. A feeling of mys- | on. 


in the yard, and wondered what was up. \tery was gradually generated, and the \ 


(To be continued.) 


MILCH GOATS, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. 


By H. S. Hotmres PEGLER, 
Hon, Sec. of the British Goat Society, and Author of the “ Book of the Goat,” etc., ete. 
thus varied, it soon tires of any one thing; 1 herbs she most fancies, pulling out a quan. 


2 HABITE AA BANA O EMER: ‘hence the motto should be, feed often and tity at a time to get at the tit-bits, and tram. 
HE goat in its wild state, as most people | 


T know, habits mountainous districts and 
rocky situations, jumping from cray to crag at 
‘dizzy heights over dangerous precipices where 
no other animal except those of the same 
pecies could obtain a footing. The love of 
xipping and climbing is so inherent in these 
creatures that even in the domesticated condi- 
tion the propensity is quickly apparent as soon 
as the kid acquires the use of its legs if the 
least opportunity be afforded it. To witness 
this—and nothing is more amusing—it is 
only necessary to place a couple of chairs at 
a distance from each other with one end of a 
warrow board resting on the back of each. 
The kids, after a ittle while when they 
have understood and got accustomed to their 
playground, will jump first on the chairs and 
then on tothe board, and meeting in the mid- 
dle of the latter, dispute possession of the situa- 
tion by tilting and butting until one has to 
give way and spring to the ground, when it 
immediately scampers back to the chair to 
ecommence the assault. 

A necessary point to be observed in regard 


8 
8) 


Fig. 6. 


‘to goats is to k them as dry as possible, 
both in the stable and out of doors) "Thess 
animals hate rain, and their feet are not 
piapted to cloggy wet soil, in which they are 
liable to contract foot-rot. They will live 
and thrive well not only without pasturage 
but even in constant confinement, provided 
they have some little scope for exercise occa- 
sionally, either in a large stable or outhouse 
or in some sort of yard. In fact a goat does 
really much better under such circumstances 
than if setiered week etter week on the 
same plot of grass, which, being repeat- 
edly soiled with its dro sine becomes ‘after 
@ time rank and unhea) thy food. It is far 
better in such cases to mow the and 
éeed the animal with the crop, alternately 
with vegetables and other food, in the stable, 

Feeding.—This brings me generally to the 
subject of feeding, and here I would impress 
one important fact upon my young readers. 
A goat will eat almost anything, from a piece 
‘of brea: to a small newspaper, and then on to 
8 pouchful of tobacco, and all without injur- 
iously affecting it, though of the three items 
in this bill of fare the literary portion may he 
regarded ax the least digestible; but—and this 
is the particular point—although its taste is 


give constant change if you wish your goat to 
ido exceptionally well. In a house with a 
| vegetable garden and a plot of » espe- 
cially if situated in the country, where access 
may be had to the hedgerows, a goat need 
cost, during six months of the year at least, 
next to nothing, for almost everything that 
would be otherwise thrown away and wasted 
may be converted into milk, Thus, scrape of 
bread, the uneaten portions of the children’s 
porridge or rice, the peelings and refuse parts 
| of potatoes, carrots, parsnips (not turnips— 
these are generally refused), apples, and 
rs; the waste leaves and stumps of cab- 
ages, lettuces, cauliflowers, or broccoli ; the 
| clippings of hedges and fruit-trees, ivy and! 
shrubs, carefully avoiding, however, rhodo- 
dendrons and yew, both of which are poisonous 
to ts. Every article I have mentioned, 
| besides many weeds, such as young nettles, 
sow-thistles, docks, and other things which 
are not uppermost in my mind at this mo- | 
ment, are eaten by that omnivorous creature, 
but not each with the same degree of avidity. 
. Goats have their likes and dislikes, even as 


| boys and girls, some eagerly devouring what 
another will scarcely look at. But nothing 
in all this extensive bill of fare will be 
; touched unless it be perfectly clean, no animal 
; being more particular in this respect. And 
; When I use the word clean I do not mean 
, merely wiped; I may even go so far as to say 
; it must be in that state of cleanliness that we 
; Should require if we were obli, to eat it | 
ourselves. In fact it is not at all uncommon 
| for one goat to refuse what another of his 
species has had part of in his mouth.‘ 

When during winter and early spring the 
garden no longer affords sufficient to feed this 
scavenger of the household, some extra food 
will have to be bought, such as mangolds, 
| Swedes, or small potatoes, and, in the way of 
' dry food, hay and com—oats, peas, and maize, 
or bran. As regards hay, a small quantity 
, Will: be required throughout the year as a! 
| change from garden produce, to be given at | 
night, and occasional feeds of corn will also 
be useful if the goat has lost flesh after havin; 
her kids, or through an exhaustive yield o 
'milk, Both these articles should be given 
_ sparingly, however, the latter whilst the ani- 


: pretty, and amusing, are not profitable to rear 


| mal is being milked. If much hay is placed 
in the rack at a time, the goat picks out the | 


pling on the remainder, which is accordingly 
wasted ; for this fastidious female eats no 
thing that has been once trodden under foot. 
When she is very voracious after her corn 
bolting it too quickly, it should be mixec 
with some chaff, either the husks of whea 
after threshing the ears, or hay chaff, witl 
or without the addition of bran. To encour 
age an abundant yield sloppy food may b« 
yiven, such as bran mashes, boiled linseed 
rewer's grains, or barley meal mixed witl 
water into a thick moss like that given t« 
pigs; good milkers generally delight in this 
and it shows its effect decidedly in the pail 
but it is questionable how far it pays wher 
the food is costly. The same remark may 
apply to such delicacies as Thorley’s food 
linseed cake, or, what most goats greatl: 
relish, the round spiced meal cakes of thu 
Waterloo Cake Company, which are so free]; 
exhibited at all the agriculturalshows. Wate 
should be offered daily to goats that are dry 
and twice a day to those in milk. Thess: 
animals, however, are not great drinkers 
except when in profit, especially if they ar 
supplied with food of a succulent nature. 
lump of rock salt should be kept in one of thi 
ails in the feeding bench, or on the bencl 
itself if only one pail is used. It promote: 
digestion and keeps the animal in health. 


Y.—KIDS. 


Goats generally drop their kids in Marc] 
or April, having usually two at a birth. I 
reared they should be allowed to take all th: 
milk they can get until they are six week: 
old, by which time they will have begun t: 
nibble grass and tender shoots, besides brai 
and crushed oats. They may then be partl: 
weaned by only allowing them to be with thi 
dam at night and feeding them during th: 


| day, continuing this treatment for a fortnight 


after which their milk diet may cease alto 
gether. Kids, however, though interesting 


as they rarely if ever fetch, when sold young 
the value of the milk they have consumed 
which cannot be worth less than 15s. More 
over, if space is limited they are a goal dea 
of trouble and annoyance during the weanin; 
period, in their attempts to get at their dam 

t is true that if the kid is a female and bon 
of aristocratic parents who have either wo 
prizes at shows or whose names have bee: 
Teyistered in the Herd Book of the Britis’ 
Goat Society, she may pay to keep, especial], 
if the mother is a good milker, in order t 
come in for future stock. Once weaned, th 
cost of food during the summer and autum 
months is very trifling. If the kid bea male 
however, it is far better to have it killed a 
birth, hard as this may appear on the litt! 
animal, for the chances are that if reared th 
owner wilt feel obliged to part with it by th: 
time it has reached nine or ten months ok 
and it will be more profitable tu him to do thi 
at first as I suggest. 


VI.—GOAT CARRIAGES. 


The only exception is when the kid is t 
be reared for drawing a carriage, in whic 
case a necessary operation should be pei 
formed upon it by a veterinary surgeon t 
convert it into a gelding, as is done wit 
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horses. The best kind of goats for this are | udder, without, however, relaxing the hold | the animal gets accustomed to the milker. 
upon the teat, and the same 
The accompanying 


the short-haired, especially those with much 
Nubian and Abyssinian blood ; as their long 
Jegs and necks, small heads and glossy coats, 
give them quite an equine appearance when 
nicely harnessed to a carriaye. 

The exhibits of goats and goat carts at the 
Aquarium Goat Show last year created great 
attraction amongst the juvenile visitors. 
The animals were driven round the building 
for the amusement of any child who desired 
aride, the goats showing themselves to great 
advantage with their new harness and hand- 
some little vehicles. The artist has very 
faithfully depicted in the engraving (Fig. 6) 


the “ turn-out ” which gained first prize and 
vhich afforded se much pleasure to its oceu- 
pats. The style of carriage here shown 
perhaps the lightest of any, though not so 
omamental as some. 

The training of a kid for draught purposes 
requires to be commenced when it 1s about 
six months old. 
about at first without a bit and without 
teing attached to any kind of carriage. It 
must then be accustomed to the bit by stand- 
ing for some hours with it in its mouth; then 
dnven about until it understands its use in 
guiding itto the right or left. Finally, a light 
comage may be harnessed to it and the goat 
ater being led about for a few times can be 
driven like a pony. The lessons require to 
be given regularly and repeated frequently, 
aherwise the animal forgets what it has 
kart. The greater proportion of draught 
ras one meets with require to be led about. 

is simply because the animal has never 
been trained with a bit and therefore will 
ot Properly obey the reins. It does not 
look well for one thing, and is besides very 
inconvenient. 


VII.—MILKING THE GOAT. 


Ihave now to say a few words about milk- 
mg, for it is very advisable that the young goat- 
keeper should be able to be his own dairyman, 


and for this reason, that the animal requires | 


to be milked regularly and thoroughly, which 


ean only be accomplished with certainty when ! 


done by oneself. Of course this is I know 
tather a tie, as a boy cannot he always on the 
spot at the required time, but even if he only 

ilks his t with his own hands now and 
again he will be able by so doing to judge, 


by comparing the quantity obtained at such 


times with what is supplied on other occa. - 


sions, whether the animal is milked dry in his 
absence or not. ‘ 

The manipulation of the teats, to ex- 
tract the milk from the udder quickly, tho- 
roughly, and with comfort to the goat, is 
an art which can only be learnt with a 
little practice, and after seeing the process 

formed by an expert. With a few lessons, 

ever, any boy may Acquire the knack, 
and dexterity soon comes with experience. 
To milk a goat in the same way asa cow,the 
teats must be large enough to be grasped 
fairly with the hand, pressure being applied 
ually, from the first finger to the last, at 

e same time that the teat is pulled down. 
wards, This has to be continued as longasthe 
ttream flows; on its cessation the hand is 
raised by pushing it up briskly towards the 


The animal should be driven | 


rocess re- 


peated. illustration, 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 7, will give some idea of the position 
of the teat in the hand. When the full flow | 
ceases, the little milk that remains should | 
| be drawn out by “stripping,” that is, drag- 
ging down the teat between the finger and 
; thumb whilst slipping these down to the ex- 


Fig. 8. 


tremity (see Fig. 8), and afterwards laying hold 
of the teat again in the same manner at the 
top, and repeating the operation until scarcely 
adrop remains. Whena goat has teats so 
small thatshe cannot be properly milked in the 
manner first described, this stripping process 
has to be gone through from the commence- 
ment. It is more easily learnt, but takes 
longer to perform, and is not, ia my opinion, so 
cleanly. If a goat stands quiet to be milked, 
' as she generally will when accustomed to the 
| milker, and if fed during the time, the milk- 
ing may be done with both hands, each teat 
, being drawn in succession, the flow from the 
; one teat commencing just as it ceases from the 
; other, and soon in alternation, the receptacle 
for the milk standing on the bench, When, 
: however, the animal is inclined to be restive it 
| is better to milk with one handat a time, whilst 
the other holds the bowl close under the teat. 

It often happens that when a goat is first 
milked, after separation from her kids, there 
is some trouble in getting her to stand 
quietly. This may be got over by having 
some one to hold up one of her hind legs, 
which entirely prevents her kicking. At 
other times a goat will squat down on her 
haunches, sitting so close that there is no 
room to work the teats, and milking her is 
impossible. This may be prevented. by an 
assistant holding the hind legs in such a posi- 
tion close under the tail that she cannot squat. 
These tricks, however, soon disappear when 


Some goats possess the power in an extra- 
ordinary degree of holding back their milk, 
so that it will not flow with the manipula- 
tion of the teats, This power is generall 

exercised when she hears the cries of her kid, 
but it may be readily overcome by placing the 
kid by the side of the dam without, however, 
letting it take any milk. I possess myself, 
at this moment, a goat—a splendid milker— 
who exhibits this peculiarity in a marked! 
degree. After milking, say, a pint from her, 


| the flow ceases, and any one unaccustomed 


to milk her would think he had taken all, in 
spite of the fulness of her udder. By first 
working the bag gently in the hands, however, 
and then, whilst grasping the teats, striking 
upwards into it, in imitation of the action of 
the kid's head when it wants to obtain a better 
supply, the teats again distend, the flow 
returns, and another pint is extracted. It 
is well in every case to carry out this latter 
movement after all has been obtained 
that is possible in the ordinary process ; it. 
encourages the draught of milk, and will 
generally result in another quarter of a pint 
at least being secured. 

During the prevalence of cold east winds 
a goat that is suckling kids often suffers 
from sore teats, which makes her not only 
troublesome to milk, but leads her to refuse 
to allow the kids to suck, on account of the 
pain they cause her. In such cases a little 
vaseline rubbed on to the teat before and after- 
milking will soon effect a cure. 


VIII.—GOAT’S MILK. 


With a few words on the milk of the goat 
IshaH conclude these articles. First, however, 
I should state with regard to the yield, 
that it generally falls off in quantity about 
every three months, so that a pont that gave, 
say, three pints in March, will have reduced 
her flow toa quart by June or July, and a 
pint by September or October, decreasing gra- 
dually after that till at Christmas she yields 
searcely sufficient to be worth milking. 
Another goat should therefore be ready to 
come in profit at Michaelmas if it is desired. 
to maintain a good supply all the year round. 
This, however, is not always obtainable, for 
it is rather difficult to get these animals to- 
breed out of their natural season, and there- 
fore, when successful, such goats fetch high: 

rices, 

The milk that is drawn for three or four 
days after the birth of the kids differs in its. 
composition from the subsequent supply. It 
is of a yellow colour, and of such. thick con- 
sistence, that if placed in a pudding-dish with- 
out any addition whatever, and baked, it 
comes out more solid than a custard. 

Eaten with jam this milk-pudding is well. 
liked by children, and is most nourishing. 
The milk, however, is not in a condition to be. 
boiled until the third or fourth day, when it 
assumes its ordinary character. 

Goat’s milk is the most digestible of all 
milks but that of the ass, and the most 
nourishing of any. It neither tastes nor 
smells different from cow’s milk, unless it be 
drawn or allowed to stand in vessels that 
have not been properly cleaned after having 
been used for the same purpose previously, 
Hence it is important that the milking-bowl 
and strainer be thoroughly scalded out each 
time and exposed to the air. This necessary 
precaution applies as much to the milk of 
cows as of goats, however. Noone who has 
once used goat’s milk for domestic purposes 
would ever care to return to cow’s milk. It 
gives tea or coffee the rich delicious flavour 
of cream, whilst in puddings and cakes it 
leads one to suppose that an unusnal num- 
ber of eggs have been used. Taken fresh. 
from the goat this richness is not so apparent, 
and any person ignorant of the fact would 
suppose they were drinking cow’s milk. 
When I have met with people who, with the. 
foolish prejudice that is so common, have 
declined to taste it, I have generally managed 
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that they should drink it in their tea or | 
-coffee without knowing that it was not cow’s | throws up a very small proportion of its 
milk, and their remark, if any, has nearly | cream, even after standing for twenty-four 


| 


always been, ‘‘ What rich milk you get 
here!” And when I have induced friends 


One peculiarity in this milk is that it | mouthed bottle for some twenty minutes. I 


hours. Either the cream or the whole milk, | 
however, when churned, makes very good | 


to taste a glass of cow’s milk, and one of | butter, though it requires some annatto to 
goat's milk in order to detect, as they always | colour it, otherwise it appears perfectly white. | 


boast they can, the one from the other, it has ' My own children have often made butter 
nearly always resulted in their coming to a ‘ from the cream in small quantities for amuse- 
| ment by shaking the latter up in a wide- 


wrong decision. 


have, however, known butter made re; 
for household Purposes in quantities 
simple method. N. 

more suitable for cheese than for butter-mak- 
ing. 
fade from it which are highly appreciated, 
but Gruyére is not of the number. 
cheese is not, as so many people suppose, 
made with goat's, but with cow’s milk. 


gularly 
by this 
evertheless, goat’s milk is 
In France several fancy cheeses are 


This 


a 
: & 


i 


a Dae of the two players places alternatel 
4 _one of his sixteen men, inning with 
the K, upon any square of his first three 
tows. The two N’s may, if preferred, be 
placed on the same colour. A check within 
the first sixteen moves must immediately be 
‘covered, and should it not be possible to 
‘cover, then the pisver checked has lost the 
game. When all the men are placed, then 
the moving and taking begin, the player 
Whose turn it is to play having the move. 
Tho K M move, that is, castling, is not per- 
mitted. The pawns move, and take in pass- 
ing. A white P in the first row, ora black 
P in the eighth row, can start by moving one, 
two, or three squares, or sucha P may first 
Move one square and afterwards one or two 
“squares, but in his adversary’s territory only 
“one square at atime. When moving two or 
three squares it can be taken in sing, A 
Vlack P on ¢ 8 moving to ¢5 can be taken by 
‘white P's standing on f 5, f 6, h 5, or h 6.— 
When a P reaches the last square, then the 
player promotes it and chooses any one of the 
seven officers which is not on the board, but 
when all the officers are on, then it remains a 
P for ever. 

.The letters from K to P are used for the six 
-Kinds of pieces, thus: — 


Zz 


<== 


) 
ek 


ay} 
A 


A NEW CHESS GAME. 


“THE JUBILEE.”—By HERR MEYER. 


SS 


= 


The first game of this kind was played last 
month between H. F. L. Meyer (White) and 
J. Swyer (Black). It is a so-called diagonal 
game, because the K’s are placed diagonally 
opposite one another (on h 1 and a 8) ; it would 
have been a straight game if the black K | 
had been placed on h 8, Both players sur- 
rounded their K’s with the P's, and thus made 
sure to be safe against checks for a long time. 
The moves are the following: — 


WHITE. BLAcK. 
1Khil Kas 
2Pe¢l1 Pal 
3. Pg2 Pbv7 
4.Ph2 Pvs 
5. P £2 Pes 
6. Ph3 Md6 
7.Mel Md8s 
8. Me? P a6 
9 Pfl Poe 


10. P £3 
1. Pg3 
12.Nb2 
13, Na2 
14.042 
15.0 e3 
16.Le1 


The men are now placed thus:— 


| WHITE. | 
1 

17.Na3 Ped sr 
18. Ode4 Pb5 
19. Od 6: (a) Pdé6: 
2.045 Nad3 
21.Me3 Ped: 
22.P £4 Nd4 
23. Me7 Pc6 
24.0 b4 Nf6 
25.M7e6 Ng7 
26.0d3: Pd3: 
27.Ld2 Ped 
28.Ld3: Poa 
29.Ld5 Ogs 
30.Ne1 Ofhée 
31.P¢4 0 f6 
32.L £3 Ohgs 
33. P ¢5 .O e 8 (b) 
34.Nd5 Resigns. (c) 

Notes. 


(a) Black thought he might give the M for 
the O, and work the P’s through. 


(6) He loses time in moving the O's, he 
ought to have prevented the attack on the 
Pbi. 


(c) It is now useless to defend b 7, for if M 
47, then Me 8:, and if Lf 7, then Me 7. 
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AS it has been determined, in connection 
i\ with the Jubilee celebrations, to have 
agrand illumination and firework display in 
London, a few details as to manvfacture may 
be welcome to readers of the 1.0.P. 

According to Gibbon, the secret of the 
Greek fire, or medieval fireworks, was con- 
fined above 400 years to the Komans of the 
East; it was at length either discovered or 
stolen by the Mohammedans; and in the 
Holy Wars of Syria and Egypt they retorted 
an invention contrived against themselves on 
the heads of the Christians. The use of 
Greek fire was continued to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when the more 
efficient use of gunpowder was substituted. 

Highly ornamental designs in pyrotechny 
were produced in England as early as 1635 by 
«John Babington, gunner and student in the 
Mathematicks.” The genius of this gentle- 
man impelled him to write a curious folio: 
“ Pyrotechnia, or a Discourse of Artificial 
Fireworks, in which the true grounds of that 
art are plainly and perspicuously laid downe, 
ete., ete. Whereunto is annexed a short 
treatise of Geometrie.” This aingular volume 
contains ample instruction in the art of mak- 
ing rockets, wheels, etc., and is embellished 
with many well-executed engravings, show- 
ing with great exactitude the method of 
making fireworks then in use. 

According to a fashion which prevailed tilla 
recent date, the foundation of most of the 
compositions was gunpowder “ mealed ;” and 
althongh many quaint reci| iven for 
coloured stars, none of them inspire the reader 
with absolute faith. We are shown how to 
“represent a coat of arms in fire, how to 
compose a castle of fire, an antick dance, and 
how to make a dragon or any other creature 
Tan upon a line.” 

Since Babington’s day many noteworthy 
exhibitions have taken place. In 1697 no 
jess a sum than sixteen thousand pounds was 
spent to celebrate the Peace of Ryswick. In 
Ite manner the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was féted in 1718; in 1814 the hundredth an- 
uiversary of the accession of the reigning 
family was marked by a display in St. 
James's Park ; and inf 1856 a grand exhibition 
of fireworks was given in the London Parks 
on the cenclusion of Peace with Russia. On 
this occasion no special devices, Chinese 
bndges, temples of concord, etc., were at- 
tempted, the display being principally con- 
fined to fountains and cascades of fire and 
aérial fireworks—shells, rockets, and para- 
chutes. 

Handsome and brilliant as was this 

display, it yet wanted the charm of 
modern fireworks, as shown in perfection 
at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. This 
consists in the profuse introduction of 
eslour—an art not more than forty years old. 
Tinted fireworks were first exhaustively dealt 
with by Chertier, in 1840, who was followed 
a few years later by Tessier, a regularly 
é€ducated ehaiisteawho: far more scientific 
than his predecessor, lacked in many respects 
his technical skill. The researches of these 
clever Frenchmen have been utilised, and 
their methods greatly improved within recent 
vears. by Messrs. Brock, at the Crystal 
Palace, who have succeeded in_ bringing 
coloured fireworks to a pitch of perfection un- 
imaginable by the last generation. 

e mechanical elements of pyrotechny are 
very simple. Most of the chemical mixtures 
are pat into tubes or cases made of cartridge- 
Paper by rolling round a rod or pasting. 
Some of these cases are port-fires for lighting 
the various fireworks filled with a slow-burn- 


FIREWORKS. 
By ANDREW T. SipBaLp. 


‘of cases are capped with bits of touch-paper 
| steeped in nitrate of potash or some other 
jsolution that will enable it to catch fire 
quickly. 

Given the chemical mixtures, and the car- 
tridge-cases to put them in, it is left to the 
inventive genius of the pyrotechnist to work 
the various combinations which rise to the 
crown of glory in golden rain, flying dragons, 
magnesium balloons, girandoles of rockets, 
revolving stars of infinite variety and beauty, 
‘ete. Elementary fireworks, all simple in 
themselves, make up these grand displays. 

We see, then, that here are successive 
| stages of complexity, as there are in all well- 
ordered arts and operations. In the first 
place, combustibles are brought into contact 
with supporters of combustion to produce 
heat and flame. In the second place, sub- 
stances are added which produce white-hot 
sparks in addition to the flame. In the third 
place, by introducing metallic powders and 
, salts oleae in almost infinite variety may 
be given to the flames and sparks. the 
fourth place, paper and other tubes supply 
convenient cases in which the composition 
may be packed with more or less density ac- 
cording to the kind of effect intended to be 
produced. And in the fifth place, by varying 
the mode in which these tubes and cases are 
made and filled, simple and elementary fire- 


cartridge and blue paper, packets of pins for 
attaching quick-match to ‘set pieces,” bar-! 
rels of steel and iron filings and turnings, ete. 
Not the less important among the stores are 
the chemicals which produce the exquisite 
colours so well known to visitors of the 
| Crystal Palace pyrotechnic displays. The 
| nitrate of strontia, for producing red ; nitrate 
of baryta, for green ; sulphuret of antimony, 
| for white ; oxychloride, carbonate, and arse- 
nate of copper, for blue fires and stars, are 
examples. When great brilliancy is required, 
i chlorates are substituted for the nitrates 
! above enumerated, chlorate of baryta, for 
| instance, producing a more vivid green than 
the corresponding nitrate. 

Another wooden hut, the rolling-shed, is 
appropriated to the case-makers. Gunpowder 
is not, as popularly supposed, the basis of 
| most fireworks, it burns too quickly. 
: Except the framework at the back, the 
; chief component of the large and brilliant 
‘set pieces ” is a multiplicity of small filled 
| tubes called “lances,” not much thicker than 
| quills. These lances connect the revolving 
wheels, and also form letters, figures, and 
other designs in the ‘‘set piece.’ In the 
| open air, outside one of the huts, the manu- 
| facture of quick-match takes place. A piece, 
‘ many yards long, of lamp cotton is saturated 
‘with wet gunpowder, and is then reeled off 


works are produced, such as are fired off by and dried ; in this state it is only slow-match, 
thousands on Gunpowder Plot celebrations. and requires to be incased in a tube of white 
| Approaching the higher grades of pyro- | paper before it becomes “quick.” To facili- 
technic art, we come to ‘‘set pieces,” large ' tate this operation, it is cut into lengths, and 
combinations in which all the elementary | then insinuated into the paper tubing. In 
fireworks are combined by means of ingenious . making this fiery macaroni, girls are em- 
mechanical contrivances. It should be borne ‘ ployed, and turn out millions of yards ina 


in mind that all the chemical phenomena of 
pyrotechny are developed in the plain and 
simple fireworks ; the great displays at the 
Crystal-Palace and elsewhere are accumula- 
tions of these effects brought about by in- 
ventive taste and skilful . construction. 
Rockets, suns, mosaics, palm-trees, water- 
falls, Chinese fountains, fire-clobes, fire. 
wheels, Bengal lights, theatre fire, are ex- 
amples in point. 

‘0 the despair of magistrates, the farmers 
of Government bills, and other anti-explosive 
persons, fireworks must be made somewhere, 
although the small practitioners have been, 
if not exterminated, widely scattered by 
Government inspectors, and it is only under 
severe restrictions that fireworks are allowed 
to be made at all. Not within fifty feet of 
any dwelling-house must the operation be 
carried on, and the quantity of gunpowder to 
be kept in store is rigidly prescribed. 

At Messrs. Brock’s establishment, at Nun- 
head, there is no large building or factory. 
To insure safety from explosion, dozens of 
small huts, or sheds, are scattered over seven 
! or eight acres of ground, so widely separated 
| that a catastrophe at one would not be likely 
| to affect any of the others. No more explo- 
: sive material is kept on the premises at one 
‘ time than is needed for one day’s work, the 
| rest being safely stowed in a barge somewhere 
‘down the river. Chlorates and nitrates are 
kept in different sheds from that which con- 
tains sulphur. 
it is carpeted with kamptulicon, the workmen 
wear woollen slippers, and no person may 
‘ smoke or carry matches within the precincts 
| of the establishment. All doors are kept 

unfastened when work is going on, except by 
a thin string or latch. Buckets of water are 
laced each morning near the doors of the 
| juts, and stringent rules for the conduct of 
, the workpeople are laid down. Far distant 
ifrom the powder magazine is the firework 


Every shed or hut is small ; | 


| short space of time. 4 
When the summer and autumn displays 
of fireworks at public gardens are over for 
the year, the pyrotechnists prepare the store 
| of squibs, crackers, catherine-wheels, etc., for 
‘the fifth of November. ‘Of ‘this small fry 
| Guy Fawkes requires at the bands of Messrs. 
! Brock three million pieces. 
' 
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{Contributions received up to May 1ith, 1887.] 


2s. 4 
Brought forward . 515 1 3 
| April 14.—Collected by W. Kerridge (Lon- 
| don, 8.W.), 1s,; T. H. MacDermot (Ja- 
; mica), 7a, 7d.; Collected by Wm. Scott 
(Perth), 3a. gn Pe, tae IEF. 
April 18.—Collected by R. T. Brett (Lon- 
Gon; Bie sk. ee eds ee OBO 
April 22.—Collected by F. Moore: (Belfast), 
38. 6d.; Collected by A. Sivewright 
| (ochabers, N.B) 18, -. «ss O16 
, April 27.“ Bozzog” —.. . - . 006 
: April 30.—Collected by W. T. Gledstone 
| (London, 8.8), 7.,6d.; Collected by 
| M. Furlonge (Charmough), 15s.; W. T. 
! Copinger, Is. «2 ws eee dC 
| May 2.—Collected by E. E. Emery (Co- 
| bridge) . Dine a) eee JO102 0 
| May 6.—Collected by G Dryden ‘St. Albans) 0 i 0 
| May 10.—Collected by H. L. Staines (Lon- 
| don, N.W.), 28, Gd. ; Collected by Geordie 
| Stephenson (London, W.), 48. . 066 
May 17. — Collected by William Wykes 
(Leamington) .. on - oe cei 6 
| Carried forward .. .. £519 10. 9 
—= 


*,* Collecting Cards may still be had. It is particu. 


ing composition; some are leaders which carry | magazine, and distant from both are other | jarly requested that all cards which have been out 


the fire to each particular piece ; some are ' magazines containing barrels of willow and | more than three months be returned immediately. 


qnick-match and some slow-match, terms 
that convey theirown meaning. Many kinds 


;alder charcoal, reams of brown paper of 
| various degrees of thickness, other reams of 


Those wishing to continue the good work will gladly 
be supplied with fresh cards, 


Correspondence. 


BUTTERFLY.—1. Both the “ Whip-poor-Will” and the 
“Chuck-Will’s-Widow” are American birds, and 
both are nightjars. The latter is often known as 
the Carolina Nightjar, 2. You can find good collect- 
ing-ground in any of the English counties. 8. No 
“good and cheap coloured plates of British Butter- 
flies” are issued, so far as we know. 


Eco CoLLEcToR.—1. Morris’s “ British Birds,” 8 vols., 
which you can get through any bookseller. ‘The 
price, we believe, is £3 3s. 2. Yes, the Peregrine 
‘alcon is sometimes seen in England, and the Gyr 
Falcon is a very occasional visitor. 3. Both birds 
nest on ledges of lofty cliffs. 4. Probably a sparrow- 
hawk’s, but we cannot be sure without seeing it. 


C. J. Hunt.—Depends entirely pon the species. Very 
often there is no outward difference. But if you 
find a moth with strongly-feathered antenne you 
may feel quite sure that itis a male. The females, 
also, are generally the larger, but this is not invari- 
ably the case. 


E D. W. C.—Try Newman's “British Butterflies and 


Moths,” which you can procure of any of the London 
dealers. You cannot have a better book. 


R. A. C—The monthly parts 67 and 68 may still be 
opened, The Index to Vol. V1. is quite out of 
print, 


Viorrm.—In a paper read not only hy boys of all ages, 
pe 


but also largely by their sisters, the difficulty of 


effectively treating on such a subject will be readily | 


understood. While, however, it is impossible for us 
to go into details, we trust the whole tone and teach- 
ing of our Pa r must warn and tell against impurity 
of every kind, whether of thought, word, or deed. 
At school, as elsewhere, it is a safe rule to avoid 
everything, no matter who may be the tempter, of 
which you conld not fearlessly speak to your father 
or mother. 


OLD MoTHER HvBBARD.—1. ‘‘The Dog with a Bad 


Name” is not published separately, and can only be | 


obtained by securing the parts or volumes of the 
B. 0. P. containing it. 2. Another writing competi- 
tion in due course, 8. Ascott Hope is still writing 
for our columns, as you will see by reference to the 
current numbers. 


L. K.—No; the Index to Vol. vr. is now out of print. 
It cannot be reproduced ; nor can any of the earlier 
ones. 


NAT THE NATURALIST.—1. Depends upon the insects. 
Butterflies are usually ‘pinched "—that is, nipped 
smartly between the finger and thumb upon the 
lower part of the thorax. Moths may be painlessly 
killed by placing a drop of chloroform in the box 
containing them ; beetles by-plunging into boiling 
water, or by means‘of a “laurel bottle.” 2. We 
never answer questions by post.. 3. Hard-bodied 
insects, such as beetles or earwigs, may be preserved 
for any length of time in methylated spirits. Those 
with any red ‘about them, however, will very likely 
lose their colour. 4. Go to the manufacturers, or to 
4 wholesale chemist. 


LEONARD SmiTH. — All 
white the Aylesbury 
ducks--must be, very 
li , in fine feather, 
and with flesh-tinte: 
(not yellow) bills. 

A FISHERMAN.—See an- 
swer to J. CONNOR. 


J,_ANonyMovs. — Bull- emia. 7 
finches are seed-eaters. — 27; = 
= 


ite essays in these columns. 


J._N. (Gosport.)—The word is French, and 
has distinction of sex. If applied to males, 


spell with one ¢ only; if to the opposit 
sex, with two, f abs 


E. T. 8.—No; the “story 
needing words” must 
be in your own hand- 
writing, and original. 
(See rules.) 


RM. — To Join, the (Y 
y. M. C. A. apply at rat) 
if Ni 7%, 


headquarters, either in 
Aldersgate Street or at 
Exeter Hall. 


E. C.—Most of the parts 
of Vols. mf and Iv, 
are now quite out of 
print. 


WiLpE.—No; we only 
employ the highest 
available talent, and 
cannot accept such 
amateur compositions. 


eg 


| AMBERD.—See answer to 


DORMOUSE. 


Boer he. Rould, willingly: oblige you, but space for- ; DoRMOvSE.—1. Put more than one together; they are; TRENT COLLEGE.—Such amateur verses are of no 


Get your bird to thoroughly know and love you, and 


then try teaching it. There is h 
then, try teach r je much cruelty in the 


A. NorRis..We can 
‘ete tek te can only say that we think both your 


companionable, Feed on grain, nuts, acorns, etc., manner of use to us. 
and give drinking-water. 2. They breed in’ earl - 
funmor. $.No, but do not disturs the young.” | CLIPPER oF CLoups.—The only way you can obtain 


J. (Connon. — Small garden worms, meal worms, bits of | the mon parte in which they appear, or the 


thly ey 
tled grain, frequent change of water, or a re 
prepared aquarium with aquatic plants, Properly: zea centile thems Sane of our Bsc 


. Digitized Google 


Price One Penny. - 
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than for his. own.long legs, being himself a hale and } 


A STRANGE TRIP ABROAD. 
By Ascorr R. Horr, 
Author of “ Boboy Bounce,” “ Honest Harry," etc., ete. 
CHAPTER V. 


M hase clergyman walked slowly, more, it would seem, out of # 
consideration for my halting gait and air of fatigue I 


“I did everything | could to be of service.” 
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active man, though his hair was white 
as snow. More than once he stopped 
to address me in words which I fancied 
to be intended for French, and which 
he appeared in the meanwhile to have 
been painfully calling up from the depths 
of his memory or invention. But 1 could 
no more understand his French than he 
mine; and we remained at a dead-lock 
for conversation. At all events, I was 
goon out of that dismal wilderness of 
‘neadows. We presently passed through 
a neat little village, with trees planted 
on both sides of the street, hitherto con- 
cealed from me by the wood which stood 
on what for that country was quite a 
hill, being perhaps as high as a good-sized 
haystack. Ascending this mound by a 
- flight of steps, we had not far to go before 
yeaching a snug old brick house close to 
the church. My conductor led me in at 
the back door, and we entered the kitchen 
to be received by a scream of astonish- 
ment or indignation from an old woman 
wearing a very large and comical cap, 
who pointed to the door, haranguing ex- 
citedly, and seemed inclined to turn us 
out without more ado. 

My heart sank; but I had not been 
mistaken in thinking that the parson 
was at home here. fe interpreted the 
wishes of his cook or housekeeper or 
whatever she was by taking me back to 
the door and making me wipe my bare 
‘fect on a mat, as well I might, for the 
floor of this kitchen was as clean as a 
wan-of-war’s quarter-deck, and the array 
of pots and pans hanging up around were 
polished so brightly that you might see 
er, face in them ; nor was a speck to 

seen even on the open oven, from 
which proceeded a savoury smell that 
ander my present circumstances at- 
tracted me far more than the neatness of 
the place. The Dutch housewives are 
famous for their hatred of dirt, as I had 
already had occasion to know. 

In this house, however, cleanliness had 
not banished the virtue of hospitality. 
Now was called into the kitchen a chubby- 
faced girl of not much more than my own 

e, the parson’s daughter, no doubt. 
All three began to talk at once, evident. 
holding council over me, while poor 
stood silent and abashed, unable to say a 
word for myself to satisfy their_pitying 
and puzzled looks of inquiry. Even the 
cook, I could see, was sorry for me, though 
at first she had been so scandalised by 
tiny muddy footprints on her spotless 
tiles. Of her own accord she brought 
we a large glass of buttermilk, which I 
drank to the last drop with an eagerness 
that served plainly enough to express my 
dumb gratitude. And presently she 
filled a pail with warm water for me to 
bathe my feet, crusted with mud and 
Lloodstains, while the girl busied herself 
in fetching out a plateful of bread and 
cheese from the cupboard, and her father 
walked up and down, stopping at every 
turn to take a perplexed look at me 
through his glasses. What, indeed, was 
he to make of a young stranger who 
could not explain alin he was and whence 
he came, any more than if he had dropped 
from the moon into Zealand ! 

In the meantime I thought of a means 
of communication between us. It struck 
we that this clerical person would know 
Latin, which I had been learning at 
school for a good many years now, and 
ought to have some familiarity with 
after all the pains, in every sense, that 
had gone to beating it into me. So, cud- 


gelling my brains, I brought out one 
word, which did not exactly, indeed, con- 
vey the truth of the case, but seemed 
near enough to it for a beginning. 

“ Naufractus,” said I, who, if not ship- 
wrecked, was certainly cast away upon 
an unknown shore. My reverend host 
at once pricked up his ears and stared 
on me in surprise at hearing one word of 
learning from such a disreputable-lookin, 
character. He replied to me in what sf 
made out to be Latin, but so volubly 
that I could not catch a word, especially 
as he pronounced it in quite a different 
way from what we were taught in 
England. 

hen, perhaps understanding my diffi- 
culty, he pulled out a pencil and a piece 
of paper and wrote very legibly, 

“ Discipulus literarum es?” 

Understanding him to inquire if I were 
a scholar, I nodded, though inclined to 
blush at my own impudence, but when he 
handed over the pencil to me I found 
myself at no little loss what to write. 
What on earth was the Latin for such a 
simple word as yes? I could say a good 
many things in Latin, phrases derived 
chiefly from my grammar and exercise 
books, but none of them were to the pre- 
sent purpose. In that tongue, for in- 
stance, I could tell him, if he had cared 
to know, that nobody is wise at all times, 


that it is the nature of man to err, that | 


silver is of less value than gold, gold than 
virtue, and so forth, much more readily 
than I could communicate how hungr 
and helpless I was. Like most school- 
boys of that period, and_perhaps of this, 
I had learned to treat Tatin as a dea 
language, fit for the enunciation of moral 
sentences and historical relations, but 
not so capable of expressing the ordinary 
occurrences and emotions of everyday 
life. In short, I was as poor a scholar as 
a boy could be after tinkering away at 
grammar and dictionary for seven years 
according to approved school methods. 
But as I sat sucking the end of the 
pencil I hit upon an example from the 
syntax rules of my Latin grammar which 
came most pat as a suitably modest 
answer to his question, and I wrote it 
down, hoping that my memory played 
fiunt docti.” 


me no trick. 

“Pueri discendo (By 
learning boys become learned.) 

The parson smiled approval, which en- 
couraged me to go on. 

“Salve domine—spero te valere !” 

At this he smiled again, and said some- 
thing back, but his smile passed away 
when I recalled another example from 
the grammar. 

“Me miserum !” I wrote, and the par- 
son interpreted to the others what was 
meant. 

My wits brightened up as I found my- 
self getting on so smooth 
citation was a surpassing one. By great 
good luck I bethought myself of a passage 

rom one of the very last repetitions I 
had learned at school, I had good reason 
to remember it, for there had been sore 
trouble over that lesson, and the Doctor— 
but I need not tell tales out of school. 
Enough to say that the lines thus im- 
printed on my unwilling memory now 
did me a service worth many stripes. 
They were Greek, too, a bit from Homer’s 
“Odyssey.” Nowadays I could not quote 
the original to save my life ; but I can 
give you Pope’s translation of the pas- 
sage—rather a loose one, by the way, if I 
am not mistaken—which then I was able 


ly, and my next | 


to set down in my best Greek characters 
and even to make a shot at the prope 
accents ; 


“ Through many woes and wanderings, lo! I come 
To good Alcinous’ hospitable dome. 
Far from my native coast I rove alone, 
A wretched stranger, and of all unknown!” 


Never had I thought to get so mucl 
ood out of that dreary work of learni: 
ines by heart. As soon as he mastere 
my apt quotation, the old clergyma 
grew quite excited with astonishmen 
and repentance to believe he had bee: 
treating a budding scholar as a commo: 
vagrant, while I felt very like a humbu; 
when I found what an effect my frag 
ments of scholarship had produced. 

Now there was no more question c 
bread and cheese and buttermilk in th 
kitchen. Giving orders te his womar 
kind that sent them both at once bustlin 
for my entertainment, the master of th 
house took me to the best room in i 
ornamented with a glass case full c 
china and furnished with chairs an 
tables which seemed to have been fresh! 
varnished the day before, so that I hard] 
dared to sit down, when the shutters ha 
been opened and the curtains draw 
back to prepare the apartment for a 
honoured guest. There in a few minute 
an excellent meal was laid before m 
chiefly composed of that savoury ste 
to which my attention had already bee 
directed. 

The “dominie” stood by, pressing n 
to eat, and his daughter waited on i 
laughing and looking pitiful by turn 
when she saw what an enormous dinm 
I made. Modesty could not keep n 
from owning that it was hunger whic 
was most the matter with me. 

When I had finished eating, these goc 
people took me upstairs into a bedroo: 
and let me know that I had better re 
before being troubled by further que 
tions. The bed, let into a recess in tl 
wall, not unlike the berths of a shi 
cabin, was amply provided with t 
whitest linen, and over all was laid 
grent feather cushion by way of countec 
pane. To make sure of its being wari 
the old woman had just been airing 
witha little pan of burning turf inside 
basket, a strange sort of warming-pan 
my eyes. 

It seemed odd, too, to go to bed in t) 
middle of the day ; but [ was too tir: 
to make any objection. As soonas tli 


: left me I curled up in this snug nest, a1 


had a delightful nap for three or fo 
hours. Sweetly composing was the sen 
of having fallen in with real friends aft 
only two days’ experience of what it is 
be a homeless exile. It seemed alimic 
worth while having gone through su 
trials to tind myself now so deep 
clover. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
awoke. While I slept my clothes h 
been dried, and by the bedside were 1; 
some welcome additions to that scar 
costume, a pair of wooden shoes va 
cotton socks, a straw hat, and a jac:} 
not much too small for me. In thy 
I arrayed myself, washed my — f; 
and hands, and felt like a new boy. y 
now I had hardly got out of my hend 1 
shaking and tossing of the rough Voya 

I should have felt still more at eas, 
that difficulty had not remained o£ cc 
municating with the family, who wo; 
before long expect » more full and 4) 
ticular account of their mysterious g@u,< 
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How was Teven to thank them? I had 
already almost come to the end of my 
Latin and Greek, and I dreaded the dis- 
covery of those pretentions to scholarship 
which had as yet stood me in such good 
sead. And after this short taste of kind- 
nesshow hard to be turned out of doors 
as an impostor ! 

Looking out of the window into a little 
orchard below, I saw the girl, Jantje her 
nane was, as 1 learned presently, not 
that I ever could pronounce it without 
exciting her merriment. She was bus 
vith a basket pickin 
had been blown down by the wind. Sol 
found the way downstairs and went out 
toher, wishing to make myself of use, as 
the only way I had of expressing my 
gratitude. When Jantje saw me comin 
she held out a large yellow apple with 
such a friendly air that for the moment 
I forgot she was a foreigner. 

“Thank you,’ I said. “I came to see 
if I could help you to pick them up.” 

“Ach! You speak English!” she ex- 

claimed, dropping the basket in surprise. 

“Do you know English, then ?” cried I, 

overjoyed at the sound of my own lan- 
guage. 


“Aye—a little,” said she, laughing. , 


*But my vaither telled me you were a 
Frenchman.” 

I soon set her right about that, and 
she ran off imto the house to fetch the 
old gentleman. Now at last was I able 
tw explain myself more satisfactorily 
than through the medium of scraps from 
the classics. Jantje’s English seemed far 
from perfect, but it was good enough to 
interpret my story, which I told them in 
fall, interrupted by many exclamations 
from both these sympathising hearers. 
When I had finished, the clergyman bid 
his daughter let me know that i need 
have no further distress, for that his 
house should be my home till an oppor- 
tunity occurred for sending me back to ; 
England. 

We gathered up the apples and went 
inw supper, where we had _ fish and 
potatoes, and groats boiled in butter- 
milk, and other good things, to all of 
which I did justice in a way to show that 
uy health was not seriously affected by 
what I had undergone. After supper the 
«id cook—Katto she was called—joined 
as in the family sitting-room, and the 
master read prayers in Hutch, by which 
l was naturally not much edified. But 
when [ said my own prayers that night 
you may be sure I did not forget to be 
thankful for having been guided to such 
a haven of refuge. 

I woke up early next morning, feeling 
quite refreshed from all the trying ex- 


up apples which . 


| periences of the last three days. As I 
came shuffling downstairs in the wooden 
, Shoes, to which I could not ‘readily grow 
accustomed, I found Jantje already up, 
‘ bringing in a pail of milk. She greeted 
me with a pleasant laugh, which had 
perhaps as much of amusement as good 
\nature in it, for indeed I must have 
‘looked very funny in my miscellaneous 
| rig out. ‘ 
| “How are ve the day 1” she asked. 

' “Very well, thank you. Have you 
been out already }” said I, for something 
to say. 

“« Aye, I've been oot to the kye.” 

“Aye. .What’s that?” I asked. 

“Just oor twa coos,” she replied. “I 
| doubt ye dinna always understand my | 
English ; and ‘deed I’ve maist forgotten } 
it.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand well enough.” 

“That's mair than I do wi’ you. You ‘ 
dinna talk like oor folk.” 

“ How do you come to speak English — 
so well?” J added, rather against my | 
; conscience, for I had been thinking that 
she certainly spoke a peculiar kind of ; 
English. 

“Eh! but ye maun ken that I'm a wee 
bit English mysel'—that is Scotch—and | 
it’s a? the same thing.” 

“ Are you?” I exclaimed. 


, to do. 


“My mither was a Scotchwoman,” she 
said, and her eyes filled with tears ; and | 
now I noticed that she wore a black | 


might hurt my feelings. And, instead of 
it, she had carefully hung up another 
engraving that represented the English 
fleet being soundly beaten by the Dutch! 
But I was not much concerned,as I could 
not read the inscription below, and had 
taken for granted that the English were 
petting the better of it. It would have 

een quite a surprise to me in those days 
to hear that we had ever been beaten, 


: unless by accident. 


Thad to depend on Jantje as my inter- 
preter, for the few words of Dutch she 
taught me served mainly to make the 
others laugh. And now it may be ex- 
pected that I am coming to the romantic 
part of my story. The proper thing 
would be for me to fall more or less in 
love with the kind-hearted girl on whom 
I was thus thrown for comfort and com- 
panionship. But I was too young for 
such sentiments, while she had too much 
Her father kept no servants but 
old Katto and_a lad to look after the 
garden 5 and Jantje worked nearly as 
hard herself in all the household duties. 
She was quite a woman ot business, this 


: young mistress, who treated me much as 


if I were a child, allowing me to run 
about at her heels, and giving me apples 
and cakes to keep me quiet. 

As the weather kept us a good deal 
indoors, I fear I was often in her way : 
but I ‘did everything I could to be of 
service to this tamily who were so kind 


dress. ‘to me. I went out with Jantje to drive 

So I said no more about it at the time ; , in the cows; I carried her milk-pail; 1 
but ia the course of a day or two the| peeled potatoes for her; I even at- 
mystery was explained. I learned that | tempted to work the churn, but proved «a 
the Government of Holland, having for-! poor hand at that. I gave her father 
merly Scotch regiments in its service, | help in dusting and arranging all his 
still maintained in certain towns a Scotch | books, a task which he seemed unwilling 
minister and_ schoolmaster, endowed for | to entrust to female industry. Katto’s 
the benetit of these foreigners. Jantje’s! good graces I gained by volunteering to 
father had married a daughter of the! wash the house for her. With a large 
Scotch chaplain at Middleburg, and from | squirt and a barre] on wheels this fanatic 
her mother and her grandfather’s family | of cleanliness made a. point of Lbesprink- 
the girl had picked up a broad Lowland /ding all the walls and. windows on the 
dialect which she spoke with a charming | outside when every speck.of dirt had 
mixture of Scotch and Dutch accent, not | been hunted out from within. I thought 
knowing but it was the best English. | we had had enough rain to do the busi- 
Her name, Jantje, was nothing but the | ness already, but as she appeared to 
Dutch for Janie. I being the first pure: think otherwise, such a job was quite an 
Cockney she had ever come across, no! amusement for me—a_ schoolboy being 
wonder if she were a little puzzled by | able to enter very heartily into any 
my more close-clipped speech. | cleansing operation which seemed so like 

On the other side, I did not always | making a mess. Thus, in one way or 
understand her; but I was too glad toj| other, the time did not hang heavy on 
hear any kind of English to be very cri- | my hands; and for two or three days 
tical. We had a good laugh over their} nothing worth recording happened to 
taking me for a Frenchman at first, and | break the quiet current of life at the 
Jantje told me as a great joke how she | parsonage, when once its inmates had 
had run up before me into the bedroom | got over the excitement of my arrival. 
to remove a picture of the Battle of Tra- (To be continued.) 
falgar hanging there, which she thought | 


THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND 


By Pav. BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World," “The Two Chuins,” ete. etc. 


\ EANTIME the monitors were putting ! 
AL on boots and coats. In five minutes , 
they were all assembled. | 
e rector was soon with them. ‘ 
“I'm afraid the Doctor has lost him- ! 
wf” he said. “ We must try to find him. 


' watch your course and keep in batches of | 


CHAPTER XVI. 


You boys know the moor a great deal ; case, all meet there in three hours’ time. 
better than he does; besides, you must} Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” “ 
three. If any one tinds him make straight | |“ We’ve only three lanterns, but it’s a 
for Palmer’s Oak; T’ll make arrange- : fine moonlight: night, fortunately. Now 
ments for some one to be there. In any | be off, and don’t get lost yourselves.’ 


The boys gave a hearty cheer, which 
astonished not a little those who were 
left behind. Evidently something was 
up. 


A 


they passed the rectory they found 
Mrs. Calcott and her daughter at the gate 
with a basket containing hastily-made 
packages. It did not take a moment for 
each boy to slip one in his pocket ; he 
divined rightly that the packet contained 
a supper which might be welcome later 
on. 

The rector mounted his sturdy cob and 
vode quickly down the town to the house 
of the Doctor, whom he put in possession 
of the facts. 

“Tf any accident has happened, I will 
send a man back to you, and you will 
come te Palmer's cottage at once, won't 

ou 
“Pll do more than that,” said Mr. 
Fraser. ‘“TI’ll come to the cottage at 
once.” 

“ Thanks, very much,” said the rector, 
“that’s very good of you. I confess I’m 
very anxious about my brother.” 

He rode c:f again into the night to 
make what inquiries he could of persons 
living on the edge of the moor. He 
learnt conc asively that the Doctor had 
been seen walking along the main road 
in the afternoon, but that no one had 
seen him return. To be sure there were 
plenty of other roads which he might have 
chosen for } is return journey. 

The wortay rector was obliged to keep 
to the roac.s when he entered the moor, 
for the ground was much too broken to 
ride over by the uncertain light of the 
moon. He made his way to Palmer's 
cottage, a well-known landmark, and 
enlisted the services of the shepherd in 
the search, knocking him up, for he went 
to bed very early. 

“Ain't seen naught of the Doctor,” 
said Palmer, who was not long in getting 
himself into his clothes, the result of hav- 
ing torise at all hours of the night to look 
after lambs. He was a sturdy specimen 
of the British rustic; his family had 
occupied the cottage so far back as 
memory went. 

“Tl go and look round by the bog,” 
said the shepherd ; “if he ain't in there 
there ain't anything to be afeard of.” 

The rector remained behind to give 
directions to the shepherd’s wife, whose 
rest he had effectually disturbed. Before 
long the wheels of Mr. Fraser’s gig were 
heard along the road, and the Doctor 
seon appeared. 

“No news, I suppose?” 

“No, none,” was the reply. 

Nor was there any for an hour, when 


Palmer returned to report that there: 


was no trace of the missing man in the 
neighbourhood of the bog. 

Meanwhile the boys were scattered far 
and wide. Malten SToor is an extensive 
expanse stretching away to the Malten 
Hills, 1 


s t is intersected by good roads‘ 
but is not a pleasant place to be benighted - 


in. The boys, as they 
were not sorry that they 
company. 

Bray, Anthony, and Slade formed one 
of the groups of three. They were all 
good at football and so not inclined to 
weary easily ; more than that, Bray knew 
the moor better than any one, as his home 
was on its borders. They had one of the 
lanterns, and were the first to leave the 
road and plunge into the bracken and 
heather. 


The ground was soft and treacherous ; 


plow ghed along, 


ad each other's | 
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the grass wet and clinging. Progression 
was far from easy. 

“This isn’t very gay,” said Anthony, 
who was carrying the lantern. “This 
wretched thing is worse than useless; the 
light is so in my eyes I can’t see where 
Im stepping.” 

“Hold it over your head, then,” sug- 
gested Slade. 

Anthony tried to, but speedily had 
to give it up, his arm grew so tired. 

“Tie it to your stick,” said Bray. 

That was a better suggestion and was 
adopted. If it was of no use to them it 
was no longer a nuisance; and it might 
perhaps be seen by the Doctor. 

“We had better go towards the pond 
first,” said Bray: “the Doctor is very 
fond of that walk. He has probably 
tried to get back by the Firs and missed 
his way in the dark.” 

“ Hi, for the pond !” cried Anthony. 

They pushed on as rapidly as possible, 
which was not very rapidly. Every now 
and then they stopped and shouted. 

There was no reply, they scarcely ex- 
pected one yet. Half an hour brought 
them to the edge of the pond. There 
was no fear that the Doctor had fallen 
into it, for he must have reached it a 
good half hour before dark. X 

“The question is, Where shall go now ?” 
asked Slade. “We had better keep well 
to this side of the Firs, as the other fel- 
lows have taken the Torchester side of 
the moor.” 

“Come along then !” said Bray. 

“Half a minute,” 
“T’ve got a thorn in my boot which is 
giving me pepper.” 

“Don't go and get lameand force us to 
carry you,’ said Bray. 

“No, all right now. 
trot?” 

“We'll try it,” assented Bray, “but 
look out for trouble.” 

Bray was the first down, pitching head- 
long into a low furze bush. Slade was 
the next over; after which they took 


Shall we try a 


each other’s arms, so that when one! 


stumbled the other two saved him. 
{t was pumping work, and a quarter of 
an hour of it was enough. 


“ Now then, shout !” said Bray, as they ! 


all puiled up as if by instinct. 
“Got no breath,” panted Anthony. 
However, he managed to give an halloo 
with some amount of power. 
They listened ; no result. 
“Try another, give them your upper 
x,” said Bray. 


Was it fancy? There was a distant ' 


shout in reply. 


“Up with the lantern,” cried Bray, “I! 


heard a voice.” 

But the lantern, which had _ been 
flickering for some time, went out sud- 
denly. They had no matches, having 
started in such a hurry. 

“ Never mind that old bull’s eye : come 
along,” cried Bray, making off in the 
direction of the voice. 

After two or three minutes’ burst, 
they stopped and shouted again. No 
doubt about an answer this time: it 
came from near the belt of dark firs 
which formed one of the landmarks of 
the moor. 

“We've found him!” exclaimed An- 
thony. “Come along, you two.” 

They were well up with him and 
spurted along, heedless of falls. 

“Once more!” said Bray. 
shout all together.” 

They sent up a heaven-piercing yell. 


“ Let’s 


cried Anthony ; ' 


It was. answered instantly by a similar 
one not a hundred yards off. 

The boys stopped and looked at each 
other. 

“Confound it all!” exclaimed Bray ; 
| “we've been chasing another set of fel- 
lows |” 

It was only too certain. Ingram and 
a couple of others came into sight in a 
moment more. They all made for each 
other. 

“What an awful sell!” said Ingram ; 
“was that you yelling?” 

“Of course it was,” replied Bray. 
“You've had no luck ?” 

“ Not unless you call tumbling down a 

ravel-pit luck,” growled Ingram. “My 
hands and knees are full of dirt and 
stones. I wish this wild-goose chase 
was over.” 

“Don't let the Doctor hear you call 
him a goose, that’s all,” said Anthony. 

It was no use to stand talking, so after 
a hasty arrangement as to the directions 
they were to take, the two little com- 
panies separated. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE moon was now hidden, which made 
progression more difficult. The boys 
were growing very tired, but no thought 
of giving up crossed their minds. It yet 
wanted a good hour of the time fixed for 
the general rendezvous at Palmer's Oak. 

Half an hour more elapsed. They 
stopped more frequently now and 
shouted, for they did not think it proba- 
ble the Doctor had wandered so far from 
home. 

“Where are we now?” asked Slade. 
“T’ve never been here before.” 

“We're about two miles from Bredbury 
! as near as I can make out,” replied Bray 
“T can see some lights in the distance. 

“We'd better be turning, then, for we 
| must be more than two miles from 
Palmer’s Oak.” 

“1 think we had. Now one more good 
shout, all together.” 

They shouted. No reply. 

“ Once more,” said Anthony. 

They listened in dead silence. Not ¢ 
‘leaf stirred. Then came a feeble cry 
| half a groan. 

“What's that ?” asked Slade, quickly. 

“Shout again !” cried Bray. 

They did, but there was no response. 

“I'm certain I heard something,” saic 
Slade. 

“Push your stick into the ground,’ 
said Bray: “that will be a mark for us 
you can see the lantern against the sky 
if you stoop down. Now we must sepa 
rate and shout to each other every hal 
Meet again at this spot in ter 


minute. 
minutes.” 
scattered in different directions 
looking carefully over every yard o 
ground. 

Before any shouting was necessary 
| there was a sudden yell from Bray whic! 
rang through the night. 

The tone of it was enough to tell th: 
‘others what had happened. They peltec 
towards the spot from which the snou 
had come. 

They found Bray kneeling on th 
‘ ground by the side of the prostrate Doc 
; tor. He seemed more than half uncon 
, SCLOUS, 

“Look in your packets,” said Bray 
“see if you've got anything liquid.” 

Slade found a small flask in his packet 
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“Tm off,” said Bray to the others. 


filled with brandy. They made the Doc: ! 
tordrink a few mouthfuls, which revived ; 
him wonderfully. 

“Thank ,heaven you've come,” he said 
telly 7 std almost made up my mind to! 
die here. 


shall be back as soon as I can.” 


moor. 


“Try and make him eat something. 1 reached the Doctor. 
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Half an hour more elapsed before help 
Anthony and Slade 
in the meantime had found a match in 


He set off at a reckless pace across the | the Doctor's pockets and had lit the 
Tired, footsore, and almost done : lantern which served asa 
up by his long tramp he did not hesitate | rescuing party, who broug! 


Buide to the 
t a blanket 


“What has happened, sir?” asked | a moment, but ran along as if it were a | with them with which they improvised a 


ray. 
“lve broken my leg. But it will be | 
cll right now.” 
However, he could not repress a groan 
as they lifted him into a more comfort- 
able posture. 


and as if he were just starting for a 


made matters easier, and in twenty 
minutes reached the rendezvous. 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


| 


level road instead of a rough moor, | stretcher. 


The return journey was a long affair, 


ramble instead of being nearly dead beat. ! but at last they reached the cottage and 
He crossed a road before long which laid the now unconscious man on the 


shepherd's bed. 
(To be continued.) 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LovETT CAMERON, 


Author of “ Across Africa,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


not unusual Incident. 


4s we drew near Kagnombe’s we were | well-being or prosperity of Kagnombe, 
il met by a body of People headed by | and then a keg of aguardiente was called 
the officials of his court, who rejoiced in' for, and there was at once served out 
ligh-sounding titles, as Captain of the ' the inevitable dram to the ministers and 
Guard, Secretary, Chamberlain, etc., and | their following. After this we proceeded 
whowere dressed in scarlet coatsastokens on our way, and when we got to the 
of their dignity. These titles were an | 
satcome of Kagnombe’s stay at Loanda, | which were four fairly clean and well- 
bat I found that the secretary could not | furnished huts, which Guilhermé told me 
rite, and that all Kagnombe’s trade were always placed at the disposai of 
vith the coast and his communications _ European visitors to the chief. 

with the Portuguese were carried on by ! 
ablack man named Chiko, who had once | we arranged the goods which we intended 
i-en a pombeiro, and who, although he ! to give to Kagnombe,or rather a portion of 
did not put himself forward, really ex- | them, for, however much might 

ercised much more control over the in the first place, those whom Kagnombe 


actions of the chief than the ostensible ; would appoint to receive it would be sure | 
«ficials, and usually, as we shortly found, | to ask for more, and at the same time it | 


carried on his work under the cover of ; was not politic to show too little, as it 
ss | would be construed that we were mean 
en we met these people we had to and grasping. 
call a halt, and, although all the ques-| As soon as the things had_been spread 
tions connected with our visit to Kag- | out, Guilhermé fixed a lock on the 
tombe had been debated before, to go ' door and locked it, and then, leaving ten 
through the form of saying what our ! of our men tosee that nothing was stolen, 
intentions were, and to make solemn | with the others we went 


town were conducted to an enclosure in | 


We were now left alone, and in one hut ! 


shown , 


‘or a walk | the gi 


R.N., CB, DCL, 


miles in circumference. But though so 
large, the population was not very big, 
not at the time of my visit numberin; 
more than two thousand five hundr 
people, as much of the space was taken 
up large enclosures be onging to Kag- 
nombe’s feudatory chiefs, and occupied 
by them and their followers when they 
came in to pay their tribute. These were 
now in the charge of a few slaves. 
Cattle-pounds and pig-pens also took up 
much room, and the paths and streets 
were wide, and many of the people had 
tobacco patches near their huts. other 
cause for the extent of the town was that 
within its limits were three large gullie 
in which were springs that formed thi 
sources cf streams falling into the Ko- 
kéma, one of the principal affluents of 
the Kwanza, the sides of which were too 
steep for houses to be built on them. 
Outside the town was the cemetery of 
Kagnombe’s family, but it was by no 
means such a scene of horrors as that of 
Kongo, as the settlement of Portuguese 
in the country had caused the barbarous 
practice of sacrificing human beings at 
the funerals of chiefs to be abandoned 
many years before. Fetishes of all kinds, 
and offerings of cloths, meal, and drink 
were there in abundance, and skulls of 
leopards and other wild beasts replaced 
the human ones we had seen at Kambala. 

There was no guardian to these graves, 
as we were informed that the fetish of 
Kagnombe was so powerful that any 
person attempting to steal anything 
rom or to dishonour the graves of his 
family would then and there be stricken 
dead. 

On our return to the huts that ha‘ 


“been placed at our disposal we found 
that Kagnombe had sent us a bullock, a 
pig, a dozen fowls, and some huge 


earthenware pots of native beer, and that 
the people whe had brought them were 
waiting for their presents, and also for 
the heads and breasts of the animals 
when they were killed, as these were the 
perquisites of Kagnombe whenever an 
animal was killed in his town, and he 
never forwent them even in cases like 
the present. 

The present being such a valuable one, 
to the bringers had to be in 


aseverations that we would not practise ‘around the town, which covered a very | proportion, and indeed were nearly the 
any magic or make fetish against the ‘large space of ground, being fully three | full value of the king’s present, whilst, 
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as Guilhermé told me, they would have 
also to be considered in the offering we 
made to Kagnombe. 

The animals were soon slaughtered, 
-and cut or rather hacked up, and then 
*Guilhermé and I had our supper and 
prepared to retire for the night, but were 
disturbed by the coming of the court. 
otticials, who wished to inspect our pre- 
sents to Kagnombe, and who, as I had 
been told they would, begged for large 
additions to what we had prepared ; but 

{ noticed, which astonished me very 
much, knowing what I did of the habits 
and tastes of the people, that no aguar- 
diente was asked for Kagnombe, and I 
wondered whether his acquaintance with 
civilisation had rendered him a sober 
man, 
liquor for their master they did for them- 
selves: and besides drinking enough to 
have rendered any ordinary men drunk, 
they would not leave until each was 
given about a gallon of the fiery spirit to 
take away with them. 

When they went we settled down pre- 
paratory to a little conversation before 
turning in, but had scarcely commenced 
to talk when we heard a stealthy knock- 
ing at the door, and on opening it found 
that it was Chiko who came to see us 
and make arrangements about the pre- 
sent to Kagnombe, for we now found 
that all the bother we had had with the 
people who had just gon> was a sham, 
for Bastian came now to bargain for ex- 
changing the greater Rort for aguar- 
diente. He said that Kagnombe, who 
claimed many wonderful powers, had 
lately declared that he had a spring of 
aguardiente in a rock by his house, and 
that therefore he was independent of all 
supplies of that precious article from the 
Portuguese, but that, while all our pre- 
sents were to be carried down and _pre- 
ented to Kagnombe in full assembly of 
his notables the next day, they would be 
returned during the night, and we should 
have to pay their value in aguardiente, 
of which aenombs was quite as great a 
lover as any of his subjects. 

This was a great trouble, for we had 
not brought with us anything like the 
quantity that would be required, but 
Chiko was inflexible, and we had at once 
tosend a messenger to Senhor Gongalves’ 
house to order a supply to be put on 
men’s shoulders and started off at once. 
Chiko, of course, wanted a gratification 
for himself for conducting his master's 
business, and Guilhermé promised to 
ike it a large one if he would persuade 
Kagnombe to give him authority over all 
the people who were forcing themselves 
on our company, and power to order the 
marches instead, as was usually the cus- 
tom, of having to arrange them according 
to the votes of the majority of the leaders 
of the various sections. 

To this Chiko consented and said that 
it was fortunate that there were none of 
the great men of Bihéat that time in the 


men had a considerable yoice in control- 
ling the actions of the supreme chicfs, 


Though they did not ask for | 


and that even in some countries the form 
of Government was decidedly republican. 

By the time that Chiko left us it was 
past midnight, and Guilhermé and I 
were by no means sorry to get to sleep, 
as the time for our reception by Ka- 
gnombe had been fixed for an hour after 
daylight. Early in the morning we were 
on foot. preparing for our audience, and 
hy half-past six the ceremonial officers 
came to conduct us to the presence of 
Kagnombe. 

With them, followed by ten of our 
men all armed as an escort and by others 
bearing our presents, we went along a 
wide street towards the royal enclosure, 
and outside this at the foot of a large 
tree we found a chair placed for Ka- 
gnombe and stools for us. Guilhermé 
asked what was the meaning of this, as 
the custom_was that when white men 
called upon Kagnombe they were allowed 
to enter into the palisades which sur- 
rounded his houses, and that it was only 
pombeiros and other native traders who 
were received in audience under the tree. 
The Chamberlain said that Kagnombe 
had made a rule some little time before 
that he would permit no strangers to 
come inside. Cuilhermé said that he 
might have done so, but no notice had 
ever been sent to him, and that he would 
not consent to the degradation implied 
in being received under the tree, and 
sooner than do so he would pack up all 
the presents and leave without seein, 
Kagnombe or giving him anything. 
somewhat stormy discussion took place 
and messengers were sent into Kagnombe, 
who, after keeping us waiting for half an 
hour, sent out to say that as Guilhermé 
was the son of his old friend Senhor 
Goncalves he would consent to waive the 
rule in his favour, but that his doing so 
would have to be considered in the 
presents made to him. 

We were now conducted to the royal 
gateway, which was guarded by twelv 
men armed with muskets, and_ passin. 
through it found ourselves in a large 
courtyard, at one end of which was the | 
seat of Kagnombe, in front of which was 
spread a large leopard skin and on 
either end were ranged his executioners, 
fetishmen, and favourite wives. At the 
opposite side were seats for Guilhermé 
and me, on which we took our places, 
while our guard ranged themselves 
behind us, and on the ground in front 


; the men who had brought the presents 


arranged them and then squatted down. 
Along either side of the court were 
drawn up thirty of Kagnombe's men-at- 
arms, and in front of them were stools 
for his counsellors and court officials. 
About en iminutes after we had arrived, 
a beating of drums and blowing of horns 
heralded the advent of the great man, 
-and_ he came out from an inner court- 
yard preceded by four men, carrying 
fetishes consisting of buffalo horns full 
of some filthy compound and ornamented 
with heads and wire, who proclaimed his 
titles and digni Kagnombe, who 
came next, was dressed in an old naval 
officer’s cont, epaulettes and cocked-hat, 
while round his waist was a long coloured 
cloth, the ends of which were carried by 
two dwarfs, and behind him came his 
band of eight drummers, who belaboured 
their noisy instruments, and four men 
who clicited most discordant sounds from 
horns made of elephants’ tusks. | Ka- 
gnombe advaneed to the centre of the 
enclosure, all of us standing up, and then 


roceeded to his seat, when we all sat 
jown again, and the band, if possible, 
made more noise than before. At last 
silence was restored, and then his secre- 
tary said that King Pedro Kagnoinbe 
welcomed usto Bihé and that he wished 
to know what were our reasons for 
calling on him, These were briefly and 
formaliy stated by one of Guilherme’s 
men who acted as his spokesman on this 
occasion, 

Kagnombe now began bragging of his. 
power and dignity, saying tint he was 
the greatest among "Abrican kings, that 
no other could be compared to him for 
power, riches, or Enewledee: and that he 
was also superior to other chiefs in that 
he had a white man’s name, Pedro, and 
that no other chief in Africa had as he 
had a white man for a son-in-law. At 
this latter announcement I was much 
astonished, and asked Guilhermé what it 
meant, when he whispered to me that 
there was an extraordinary fellow travel- 
ling in the country called Ladislaus 
Magyar who had married one of Kag- 
;nombe’s daughters in order to secure a 
| position among the natives, and who. 
now for some time had been absent on a 


journey to the court of Muata Yanvo. 
‘ Kagnombe, after praising himself and 
| his power, told us a wonderful story of 
i how he could die when he chose and 
{come to life again, and said that quite 
| lately he had been dead for a week and 
‘appealed to all the people present for 
| confirmation of his story. All the time 
‘he was talking he kept on drinking, and 
{as the liquor mounted into his head he 
. beeame more and more wild in his stories, 
and at last he claimed that whenever he 
chose he could assume the form of any 
wild beast, and that he was invulnerable 
to bullets, spears, or arrows. Guilhermé 
said to me whilst this was going on that 
evidently we could do no business with 
Kagnomhe, and that we should be lucky 
f we got away without some trouble, as 
when he became mad drunk, as he some- 
‘ times did, he often committed the most 
atrocious actions. 

We watched carefully what he was 
about, and as he got more intoxicated he 
said he would now, to prove what he 
could do, turn himself into a leopard 
before our eyes, and getting out of his 
chair he threw himself on the skin that 
was in front of it and began ranting 
away in some unintelligible gibberish. 
His utterances soon becaine thicker and 
slower, and in about ten minutes his 
sable majesty was fast asleep. Chiko, 
who had hitherto kept very much in the 
background, now said something to the 
other officials, and we were informed by 
them that the audience was at an end 
for the time, as Pedro Kagnombe was in 
communication with the spirits of his 
ancestors, and that it would be some 
time before he could attend to ordinary 
affairs. 

Guilhermé and I were by no means 
sorry to get away, and soon made 
our way to our huts, where after a 
time Chiko came to us to say that if we 
wished to leave we could do so the 
following morning after we had ex- 
changed our presents to the king for 
aguardiente, and he promised that before 
leaving he would give us a token which 
would signify to all the Bihé people who 
would accompany us that they were te 
render implicit olaaliciies to Guilherme, 

This was indeed good news, for. we 
had been afraid that Kagnombe might 
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when he awoke be desirous of seeing us 
again and possibly give orders that we 
were not to leave until he had done so, 


vhich might not be for some days. As‘ 


Chiko seemed quite inclined to speak to 
usopenly about his master’s failings we 
asked him if scenes like the one we had 
just witnessed were common. He said 
he had mever seen Kagnombe so drunk 
ata public audience before, but that he 
was constantly so in his own private 
quarters, and there played the most ex- 
traordinary pranks. 
to keep up the belief in his 
change himself into a wild 
woul 
out in the guise of one, and order every- 
body on pain of death to keep within 
their houses until they were given per- 
mission to leave them again, and then 
with a féw of his chosen followers he 
would go about the streets yelling and 
roaring, and entering into pig and cattle 
pens would select the best and drive 


east, he 


At times, in order | 
ower to; 


ive notice that he was coming | 


wn Paper. 


them into his own quarters, where he 
: would devour them 

I asked if his people were foolish 
enough to believe in this transformation, 
,and Chiko smiled and said they would 
| be very foolish indeed if they did not 
_ believe, as Kagnombe was all powerful 
in Bihé and that he would soon punish 
‘any one that did not believe in all that 
he said; “or, at least,” he added, with a 
‘smile, “he would punish those who said 
they did not believe.” Soon after this 
Chiko left, and then we were occupied 
with the carriers arriving with the 
aguardiente. The arrival of such a 
quantity as was now brought was soon 
rumoured about, and we had numberless 
visitors who came to express their good 
will and in many cases to bring some 
| little present, a sweet potato or two, two 
| or three eggs, a few plantains, or what 
| not, anything in short which would give 


‘them a pretext for claiming a dram, and | 
‘little toddling brats seemed quite as H 


H eager for their share as their elders. It 


| was a painful sight. 

; Soon after sunset the exchange took 
| place, and the heart of Chiko was made 
glad by the present of a four-gallon k 

_ for himself, in return for which he hand 
‘over to Guilhermé one of Kagnombe’s 
| most cherished fetishes as a token of his 
;deputed authority. This most sacred 
; trust was nothing more nor less than the 
neck of an old black bottle rammed full 
of dirt, round which were tied some half- 
dozen cowries, strung on the hair of an 
elephant’s tail. Chiko told Guilhermé he 
must be most careful of this fetish, as 
' Kagnombe would be sure to require it 
'from him again on his return from the 
j interior, and he averred that he would 
have much difficulty in persuading him 
when he recovered from the effects of 
| his morning’s drink that he had parted 
| with it willingly. 


(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTES OF PRINCE ALBERT'S 
BoyHoop. 


In the years following her bereavement, 
the Queen received various recollections | 
¥ritten by friends of the Prince in his early 
days. Of these, among the most valuable 
were from Count Arthur Mensdorff, a relative 
ly marriage of the Coburg family. The 
(jaeen had sent a copy of the first book on : 
Us Prince, with photographs, one_of which | 
represented her in her widow’s dress. In 
very touching terms the count refers to the 
sally-altered cireamstances suggested by this 
ictare: “What a dreadful heavy trial God ! 
as sent you, my broken-hearted cousin ! 
And yet it is through His mercy and loving: | 
Kinlness that you have found strength to | 


the boys there assembled were playing at 
‘ storming an old ruin near the castle. Albert 
and Mensdorff were of the attacking party. 
Oneof them sugyested that there was a place at 
| the back by which an entrance could be 
effected; but Albert declared that ‘this 
would be most unbecoming in a Saxon 
knight, who should always attack the enem 
in front ”—a juvenile decision in keeping with 
his chivalrous and straightforward character. 
The love of field Natural History is also 
recalled, and the first collecting of specimens 
and curiosities, the nucleus of the museum 
which now exists at Coburg. The count saw 
him one day giving alms to a beggar, and was 
told not to speak of it; “for when you give 
to the poor,” he said, ‘‘you must see that no- 
| body knows it.” Of shooting and fishing he 
was fond, for the excitement and open-air 
exercise ; but he could not be “ a keen sports- 
man,” having naturally a kind heart, anda 
wounded animal always excitin, 
compassion. This reminds us of Sir Charles 
Napier and his brothers, bravest of the brave, 
who recoiled from becoming sportsmen for the 
same reasons as the gentle Prince. 

Another of the count’s recollections illus- 
trates the love of fun and sense of humour 
which was always breaking out. In 1839 he 
was driving in a carriage with the count, 
then in the Austrian army, from Toplitz to 
Carlsbad, to see Duke Ernest.” Coming to a 
station where horses were to be changed, the 
Prince asked the name, and it was a little 
town known in all the countryside as a sort of 
Krahwinkel (Gotham, as we would say), 
famous for all sorts of lidicrous stories about 
the inhabitants. ‘We drove into the place, 
the postilion blowing his horn and cracking 
his whip. Albert, seeing a large crowd assem- 
bled round the post-house, said to me, 
‘Quick! stoop down in the carriage, and we 
will make Eds (his pet black greyhound) look 
out of the window, and all the people will 
wonder at the funny Prince.’ We did so, and 
the people had to satisfy their curiosity with 
Eos. The horses were soon changed, and we 
drove off, laughing heartily at our little joke.” 

This reminds one of a somewhat similar 
joke once played when Voltaire was travelling 
in the retinue of the King of Prussia. He sat 


| still in his carriage, looking out with his 


simian ugly face, while the horses were being 
changed. Some of the suite, who had dis- 
mounted, pointing to the carriage where Vol- 
taire sat, told the crowd to go and look at the 


“ipport the burden of this joyless life with 
sich beautiful, such exemplary resignation!” | 

This letter was written in 1863, and he tells | 
| ings that came back to his memory after | 


aquarter of a century. At Kosenau, one day | 


Kinx’s monkey. The fury of Voltaire, on 
finding limself stared at, made his _grimaces 
and gestures the more lively, and increased 
the amusement of the people, who thought it 
part of the wonderful monkey’s performance ! 


g his warmest | 


But the most interesting of all of the recol- 
lections of Count Mensdorff is an extract from 
a juvenile letter from the Prince. ‘‘ The poor 
soldiers,” he said, ‘always do their duty is 
the most brilliant manner; but, as soon as 
matters come again into the hands of politi- 
cians and diplomats, everything is again 
spoiled and confused. Oxenstiern’s saying to 
his son may still be quoted, ‘My son, when 
you look at things closely, you will be sur- 
prised to find with how little wisdom the world 
is_ governed !’ I should like to add, ‘and 
with how little morality !’” 

“How much these words contain!” is the 
count’s comment ; ‘‘ here again see the 
Saxon knight, who as a child declared you 
must attack your enemy in front, who hates 
crooked path; and, on the other hand, the 
noble heart which feels deeply the misfortume 
of & government not faided by reason and 
morality.”—' From Victoria, R.I., Her Life 
and Reign,” by Dr. Macaulay. 


THE SLAVE PARADE. 


The Duke of Hamilton’s yacht lately 
brought to Cairo detailed news of an import- 
ant capture of slaves near Suakim. The 
capture was effected by her Majesty’s ships 
Dolphin and Albatross, acting upon informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. Wylde. About twenty 
slaves were found upon the mainland, and 
some thirty or forty more were taken at sea. 
Several dhows, purporting to be laden with 
wool, were drawn up on shore, waiting to em- 
bark slaves, of whom about a hundred were 
found hidden. Most of these escaped, but 
twenty, captured by our men, stated that 308 
had started from the interior, of whom they 
were the sole survivors. This terrible mor- 
tality shows that the horrors and cruelties o£ 
the iand passage are as rife as ever. 


Day By Day. 


In the private journal of a lady recently 
deceased there were found these words :—“L 
expect to pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or 
any kindness I can show, to any fellow-crea- 
ture, let me do it now. Let me not defer or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way agetx.” 
These words are worthy to be placed where 
we can sce them constantly. Each day, eack 
week, each year, comes but once. May the 
love of Christ in our heart constrain us te 
use them well. ; 
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N y knowledge of London, like Mr. Wel- 
a ler’s, is somewhat extensive and 
culiar. Some years ago, I_ need not sa; 
how many, but not lony after I left school, 
developed a strange propensity for early 
rising and early walking, and every morning 
during the summer I was up and out at four 


LONDON AT SUNRISE. 


On one occasion, as a friend and I were 
standing watching the crowd, the idea 
entered our heads to take a trip to Wool- 
wich and back. Making our way to the Old 
Swan Pier, we found we were too early for ' 
the boat. Strolling back, it occurred to us 
to fill up the time by a trip to the top of the 


or at latest five o'clock, roaming off through | Monument. Every one knows the Monument 
the City streets to return to a ten o’clock | on Fish Street Hill—a tall Portland stone 


breakfast. 


A roll and glass of milk just as I | column designed by Sir Christopher Wren as 


started was all I had to keep me going for ; a memorial of the Great Fire, which began 


the five or six hours, and though my doctor ; close by—but every une has not journey 


prophesied all sorts of evil things from my 
walking so far at such an unusual time, yet 
somehow I do not think I was any the worse 
for it. 
seen. 


I have seen the City wake, and the streets | befure you enter ‘‘the 
from being deserted gradually fill till they | on the top. Once up, 
have been thronged. Along the long line from ! worth the toil and the threepence. 


Bayswater eastward to the docks I have seen 
the whole process of the beginning of a Lon- 
doner’s day. I have been at Billingsgate 


I certainly saw much that few have | we went. 


when the market opened, at the docks when | 
the men went in, and I have seen the hands | 


begin work at most of the large factories. 
But the sight that pleased me most was the 
bridge crowd. 

London Bridge, between six and eight 
eclock, was to me one of the most astonish- 
ing of sights. The footways and roadways 
swarmed with 


children—all plodding to work. Out of the 


pegple “men, women, and! 


‘and round, faster, ever faster, down the appa- 


iP 


W 

the stone steps inside. The man seeme 

somewhat astonished at beginning business 
se early, but we paid our threepences and up 
The spiral staircase is long—very 
long—and you take quite an unexpected time 
e for the mammalia” 
jowever, the view is | 
Such a 
wide expanse of roof and spire and chimney- 

pot is not to be seen every day. And we did 

not see it all that day. At first we looked to 

the east, then we looked te the north, then , 
we looked to the west, and there was our boat , 
on the river, steaming along at full speed. j 
To miss our Woolwich trip would never do, 
and so down we started, down the staircase 
at full speed ; down, down we went, round 


rently endless spiral, our heads aswim with 
giddiness as we finally shot out on to the 
avement, and had to run three times round 


City, southwards, there might be half a. the pillar on the flat before we recovered 


dozen leisurely wayfarers, but into it, march- ' our balance. We caught our boat, but never 
ing steadily north, to fan out at the Peel , had I such an experience, nor have I ever 
statue and take possession of the silent offices | heard of a similar rush up and down the 


and workrooms, came literally thousands. 
The crowd seemed to scorn the idea of work 


being scarce, for that day at least ; in fact, | with the whole of the shaft invisible, and the 
the wonder was where the work could be! ball of gilded flame on the summit just ap- 
I am told that on , 


found for such numbers. 


census day in 1881 nearly eighty thousand | 


people were counted entering London over 
this one bridge, and that the crowd now is 
even greater ! 


1 can quite believe it. London Bridge has 


the greatest but not the only bridge crowd. | 


I have crossed all the bridges before eight 
oclock in the morning—Southwark, Black- 
friars, Waterloo, Charing Cross, Westminster, 


Lambeth, Vauxhall, and Chelsea—and all , 
showed a similar swarming in, Blackfriars | 


and Westminster being the best patronised, 
Westminster at eight o'clock being as thickly 
thronged as London at any time. As the 
dwelling-houses are cleared out of the City to 
make room for offices, and the dwellers are 
turned out into the two-storey houses in the 
suburbs, this swarming in to work becomes 


' sale and retail 


more marked. The railway-stations and | 


trains have little effect on the southerly crowd, 
for the railways are only three—Brighton, 
South-Eastern, and Chatham—and the trams 
stop short of the bridges. With the northerly 
alvance the trains and trams have more to 
do, and the marching crowd is by them con- 
siderably reduced. 


The carriage traffic begins an hour or s0 ! 


later. The one great point in which London 
differs from all other cities and towns is its 
enormous number of vehicles. Nowhere ix 
there such a constant stream of carts and 
wagons, cabs and omnibuses. In some 
of the foreign capitals or our provincial 
towns the streets are quite as crowded with 
foot-passenyers during the dinner-hour, but 
there is nothing like the crowd of wheels. 
London Bridge is now sixty years old. When 
the Rennies completed it it was considered 
the roomiest and finest bridge in the world; 
but now, between nine and ten o’clock in the 
morning and four and six in the evening, it 
yets 0 congested with traffic that those In a 
hurry carefully avoid it. Farther down the 
river, near the Tower, there is building the 
new swing bridge, which it is hoped will take 
off much of the swarm. 


Monument. 
I once saw the Monument in a white fog, 


pearing above the bank of vapour and 
shining brilliantly in the rising sun. That 
was on the morning I first saw Billingsgate 
begin business. The big bell tolled at five 
o'clock, and the figures in the streets and on 
the wharf and ships began to move as if all | 
were parts of some curious machinery. It 
‘was a busy morning; there were a dozen 
boats disgorging, and railway vans were 
closely packed along the land front, and 
such a hustling and bustling and carrying 
of weights there was as gave the men no 
leisure to indulge in the speech of the dis- 
trict. At least, I suppor so, for bad lan- 
guage I heard none. That I did not go to 
xeek it is trye; perhaps if I had I should | 
have found it. 

Such a lumping and flopping of fish, whole- 

ih TI never should have thought 
possible. But the strangest sight was amon; 
the shellfish in the basement. What wit! 
the lobsters and the crabs, ‘‘ all a-stretching, 
all a-growing, all a-sidling,” and the mussels 
and the whelks, and the cockles and the 
winkles, it seemed as though some mermaid’s 
larder had been cleaned out. One of the 
superintendents, seeing I was a stranger, 
showed me round, and told me some figures 
I now forget, or almost forget, for I remem- 
ber there were four hundred bushels of peri- ; 
winkles then on view. How many individual 
periwinkles there were I do not know, but 
the number is easily arrived*at—so many 
winkles to a pint, eight pints to a gallon, 
eight gallons toa ‘bushel. Why, there must 
have been millions ! 

Auother noteworthy sight in these parts | 
was the opening of the Thames Street ware- 
houses, the arrival of the clerks, the unlock- 
ing of the doors, and then the folding inwards 
of the receiving-gates, floor over floor, the , 
coming of the van, and the first descent of | 
the crane to swing the new-come goods aloft. | 
One after the other, all along the street, the 
houses scemed to wake up, and within the 
first ten minutes at least a dozen cranes were 


holding bales and boxes in mid-air. | 


, poses, 


ichange one bright morning 
, o'clock. As I crossed from the Poultry straight 


Once I tried _a voyage through the Tower 
Subway, on Tower Hill, close to where 
Thames Street comes out, a curious engineer- 
ing experiment, consisting of a seven-feet 
tube lying in the bed of the river, between 
Tower Hill and Vine Street, Southwark. I 
had not many fellow-voyagers, and the pas- 
sage was somewhat hot and stuffy, the ime 
narrow tube bearing a strong resemblance to 
a pea-shooter, with nothing like its violent 
ventilation. Years ago I Went through the 
Thames Tunnel, now used for railway _pur- 
then serving as a gloomy Low- 
ther Arcade, with the stalls at very irre- 
sular intervals, The Tunnel was as cold and 

lamp as the Subway was hot and dry. 

Of the Tower itself I had better say nothing 
here ; the outside alone had to satisfy me at 
my early morning visit.. Inside I have been 
many times. Once I was first in—but I for- 
bear. When London Docks and St. Katha- 
rine’s Docks were crowded with shipping, 
before the trade stopped farther down the 
river, there used to be a pleasant morning 
stroll along the jetties; but now I suppose 
the interest has shifted off to the Isle of Dogs 
and Blackwall. Even in the time I am 
speaking of, the West India were best worth 

but it was a long walk straight 


visiting ; 
i queries London to them, and I did not often 


yo. The East India were a good second, but 
farther still, and now the trade has gone to 
the Victoria and the Albert and the Tilbury, 
a morning walk tothe docks would suit only 
a very, very early riser indeed—in fact, a 
day-before-yesterday man. 

remember being very much struck by the 
deserted pavement in front of the Royal Ex- 
about five 


across the space in front of the Mansion 
House, past the Duke of Wellington’s statue 
and on by the Exchange up Cornhill, I 
sighted only three men, and not a vehicle 
was to be seen or heard. It is when’ the 
streets are so silent and deserted that the 
merits of the buildings can be fairly studied. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that London 
has no public buildings worth comparison 
with those of the Continental cities. Take 
photographs of London buildings and_ put 
them side by side with photographs of Paris 
buildings--the only true method of compa- 
rison—and the Londoners can quite hold their 
own. The group in front of the Mansion 
House, with the Exchange, the Bank of 
England, the new Union Bank, and the 
corner blocks of the Poultry, Lombard and 
King William Streets, never looks so well as 
on a Sunday morning. New London is not a 
city to be ashamed of—nor was Old London, 
for that matter, as times went. 

Both Old London and New London had 
one great central mass to bring the scattered 
buildings together, and form a picturesque 

‘oup from whatever side the view was taken. 
Rie old Cathedral of St. Paul, with its tre- 
mendons spire, the highest on earth—forty- 
eight feet higher than the Great Pyramid— 
must have served the same purpose in an 
artistic sense as the dome and cross of Sir 
Christopher do now. Say what people will, 
morning, noon, or night, St. Pauls is the 
most striking feature of the City, and brings 
it together into a picture as no other building 
does another town. In the morning, just 
after sunrise, when the mists have not been 
all dispelled and the dome seems to float in 
the air, purple in hue and streaked with 
golden stripes that seem to twine around it, 
no more fitting crown could be found for the 
world’s greatest city. It is then as if the 
miracle of graceful strength and lightness 
were first settling itself into its place for an- 
other day’s duty. 

Once I went into St. Paul's—not so early, 
though—and I paid sixpence and climbed 
upstairs to the Whispering Gallery, whey 


London Sights and Scenes. 


(Drawn for the Box's OWN PAPER by P. Thiviat.) 
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snuudenly, before I expected it, a whisper, as 
of the stage, nouniled behind me, and the 
entertainment was over before I thought it 
had begun. Then I went into a library in 
these hh regions, and was shown into a 
th struck with much vigour before 
Then I went out on the Stone Gallery | 
and looked over mighty London, the finest 
view I have ever had of it. Then 1 went up! 
higher, above the dome, to the Golden Gallery, 
and had a wider view, though not so satis- 
factory a one on that day. I might have 
gone upward into the ball, but the 


rice 
seemed to be high and I had gone high | 


enough. So [ went down, a very long way , 
down, even to the crypt, for which I paid 
another sixpence, and there I saw the tombs | 
of Wellington and Nelson, and Collingwood 
and Cornwallis, and Picton, and ‘ Painters’ 
Corner,” answering to ‘ Poets’ Corner” at 
Westminster. The interior of St. Paul’s as 
used for service is well known, but seemingly 
few have been above and below it. 

One of the pleasantest of early walks was 
to Covent Garden on market day, wandering 
down the lines of vegetable-carts that | 
crowded not only the square but the adjacent | 
streets from midnight up to about eight: 
o'clock. Such a show of vegetables is d: 
cult to realise, and such a show of coster- ; 
mongers simply cannot be realised. Two or | 
three hours could, and can, be profitably 
spent about the vegetables, fruit, and flowers, | 
and in the season the legerdemain of the ; 
pea-shellers is alone worth getting up early to , 
see. 

From Covent Garden a short distance only 
is Trafalgar Square, where a surprise one | 
morning awaited me. I had not been so far , 
south for some time. The Nelson Monument, | 
as I knew it, had only the splendid reliefs of ; 
the battle scenes on its sides. There were no 
lions in those days, the pedestal was bare, as 
it had been left when the pillar was built in 
1843. On this morning I found the change | 
had come to pass, for the lions had taken up : 


their quarters, and the monument stood | 
guarded as we now know it. _ Trafalgar | 
Square «1 to be the finest site in Europe. 


It is the very centre of London, and when 
the new buildings come for the Admiralty, 


and the road is cleared into the park, the ; wooden box was shifted about considerably | 


' site will be made the most of. 


A statue of 
Gordon is soon to join those of Nelson and 
Napier and Havelock, and later on George 
the Fourth may find his way toa more fitting 
pedestal, so aa to leave the square free for the 
nation’s worthies. Opposite the square, 
where the Eleanor Cross should stand, is the 
statue of Charles the First, from which the 
cab distances are measured, and which has a 
strange history. After the Parliamentarian 
triumph it was handed over to one John 
River, to break up. The man buried the 
statue im his back-yard, in Holborn, and pro- 
duced to the authorities certain pieces of 
brass as the fragments into which he was 
supposed to have smashed it. For these he 
was well paid. When the Restoration came 
River dug up the statue and, for a good price, 
sold it to the Government, by whom it was 
erected, in 1678, on the Grinling Gibbons 
pedestal we now see. A clever if not honest 
man of business was Mr. Jolin River ! 

Past the statue, down Whitehall, past the 
Admiralty and the Horse Guards, and the 
Treasury and the Indian and Colonial Offices, 
to the Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
Abbey, is an interesting road at any time, 
and I have seen it at all hours of the day and 
nearly all hours of the night, but to sce it at 
its best, stroll down it when the eastern side 
is in shadow and the western stands out in 
strength in the morning light. 

It 1s not easy to imagine Westminster with- 
out its Palace, or to 
Parliament as different from what they are. 


And yet the old Houses did not in the least * 


resemble these. The changes in London 
during the Victorian age have nowhere been 
greater than by the riverside. These Parlia- 
ment Houses have arisen, Westminster Bridge 
is new (designed by Page, who was also re- 
sponsible for the graceful suspension bridye 
at Chelsea), and the whole of the Embank- 
ment from Battersea Bridge to Blackfriars is 
due to these later years. 

It was in one of my early morning walks 
that I first saw Cleopatra's Needle, now in 
position on the Embankment. _I first noticed 
the model which was put up at Westminster 
in order to see how the real thing would look 
amid the surroundings, and I believe this 


think of the Houses of ! 


‘before it was decided to try the Embank- 
, ment site. An eventful history in a sleepy 
; way has this obelisk had. Why it should 
| be called Cleopatra’s Needle no one can tell. 
It was put up at Heliopolis by the Third 
Thothmes about fifteen hundred years before 
ourera, Augustus, in 23, had it brought to 
| Alexandria, and left it there lying in the 
sand. In 1801 Sir Ralph Abercomby secured 
it for Great Britain, but the baggage train 
| did not quite see their way to bring it with 
; them, Mehemet Ali offered it to us, but 
again it was let alone. Then Ismail, in 1877, 
suggested that it was worth taking away, 
‘and Mr. Erasmus Wilson offered to pay the 
| cost, and Mr. John Dixon agreed to tackle 
the monster and fetch it home. A peculiar 
ship was built specially to suit the obelisk, 
, and in September this vessel, called the Cleo- 
patra, left Alexandria, 
|. In the Bay of Biscay the Cleopatra ran 
| into a storm. She was separated from her 
| tug, the Olga, and drifted off. Half a dozen 
lives were lost in trying to recover her, and 
| then she was abandoned and reported as 
lost. 
One fine morning the steamer Fitzmaurice, 
' crossing the bay, sighted the strange-looking 
; castaway rolling as she rose on the waves. A 
| boat went off to reconnoitre, and took posses- 
| sion of the deserted ship. Then the Fitz- 
} maurice came up and passed a hawser to the 
| obelisk craft, and by it towed her into Ferrol, 
making £2,000 for salvage by the day’s work. 
From Ferrol the Anglia towed her to the 
Thames, and in the Thames she lay while 
the wooden dummy was shifted about to find 
anappropriate site. The stone weighs nearly 
one fund red and seventy tons, and is sixty- 
eight and a half feet long, so that its handling 
was rather a difficult operation. Often in the 
morning I found my way to the Embankment 
to see how matters were getting on. A scaf- 
fold was solidly built over the pedestal, then 
: the needle was lifted up edgeways on to the 
: base, and by hydraulic power taken inch by 
inch aloft antibit hung in the air like a great 
gun pointed at St. Paul’s. Then slowly it 
was slanted like a telescope, until it reached 
' the perpendicular, and then, with the slightest 
; possible drop, it sank into the cement. 
; w. J. GORDON. 


THREE WEEKS IN DEVONSHIRE. 


‘By H. D. Brain, 


Author of “An Awkward Fiz," “Life for Life,” etc. 


Y sole companion during a greater part ' 
of the time was a large St. Bernard | 
dog, and a very good substitute I found him | 

in the absence ofa friend of the genus homo. 
We went down to Torquay by boat from one 
of the London docks. The journey down to 
our startiny-place led through Shadwell, and | 
certainly offered plenty of life, if nothing 
else. It was Saturday night, and the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants were buying their | 
supplies for Sunday from the various stalls 
along the streets, while a portion were dissi- 
pating in liqguer the wages they had toiled 
jor during the past weck. As I got out of 
the station « youngster came up and_begyved 
so earnestly to carry my bag, that, in spite 
of my doubts as to his having sufficient 
strength, Tlct him take it. My misgi 
were well founded, for he had not gone 
dozen yards before he tumbled head over 
heels into a heap of cabbages. This led toan 
altercation with the stallwoman, and as, be- 
sides being decidedly abusive, she showed a 
disposition to use as missiles the damazed 
Postion of her stock, I picked up my bag and 
penis with 


wat an undisnified retreat. 

The weather at starting was s; 
hardly a breath of wind, so that the boat; 
travelled without more rolling than was per- t 


, into use. 


; make matters worse, we strayed from the 


fectly agreeable, and arrived true to time, | 
landing us at Torquay at five o’clock on 
Monday morning. _ A short distance below 
Torquay there is a fishing village, where they | 
have a race of dogs trained to swim out to, 
the returning boats, and, fetching a line from | 
them to the shore, prove of great assistance 
in stormy weather. 

After booking my bag by rail to the sta- 
tion I was bound for, the old dog and myself 
started cheerfully for a twenty-live mile walk 
across country. It was fairly fine until 
about one o’clock, but then it began to rain | 
in a steady methodical kind of manner, that 
speedily brought the macintosh I carried 
We did not, however, yet a fair 
idea of what Devonshire weather can be 
until we got right up on Dartmoor, far away 
from shelter of any Kind Then it began to: 
blow, hail, and rain, giving us as much as we 
could do to make headway against it. To 


path and wandered into a bog, though for- 
tunately avery shallow one. 

Tired, wet, and hungry, we arrived at our 
destination, but speedily forgot our troubles 
in the presence of the farmhouse comforts. I 
retired early, and thankfully sought the wel- 
come shelter of my bed, feeling stit! and sore | 


i sir! how I should like 


all over with my day’s tramping. In the 
morning I strolled out to examine the sur- 
roundings, and was much amused by an 
elderly dame coming up to me and inquiring 
with at anxiety whether the dog wax 
pettoct ly ‘‘tame,” svidently being in great 
ear that, like the ogre in the fairy tales, he 
fed on tender youngsters. When I reassured 
her, she stood looking at him for some time, 
and then, softly touching his coat, said, “« My, 
his coat for a winter 
jacket.” I turned away disgusted. 

The farmhouse was situated at the bottom 
of a valley, through which @ trout stream 
ran, inhabited by some splendid ‘ speckled 
beauties.” The village only contained five 
houses, of which the mill was the most im 
portant. It had formerly been a famou: 
lace for wrestling, but the pastime had 
Teen rigorously put down, and was now 
rarely heard of. It was by no means a 
harmless trial of skill, for hacking wa: 
allowed, and the men used to wear specially 
made shoes, which were soaked in bullocks 
Dlood and then pressed with hot irons unti 
they would cut like a razor. 

In a small double-roomed house on the 
banks of the stream dwelt the village fisher 
man, considered to be the best in Soutl 
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Devon. He Was a strange character, having 
adelicate, refined face, with clear-cut fea- 
tures, blue eyes, and a splendid tawny beard. 
His body Was bent almost double, not from 
any original deformity, but solely through 
the habit he had contracted of making hit 


wifas small as he possibly could, in order to , 


keep out of the sight of the fish, His rod 
was as stiff as a great many spinning-rods, 
andhad been made by himself. He dressed 
hi own flies, and did not believe in having 
to great & variety, for he only used four 
kinds, which he distinguished as Yellows, 
Browns, Blnes, and Orange. Many a day’s 
ishing did he and I have together, but his 
basket was always at least twice as heavy as 
nine, althousrh we fished with the same flies, 
and apparently in the same manner. I have 
no doubt that he was right in his explanation, 
that “che knew where the fush be, and he 
fushed for them theer.” 

Taking an early walk through the woods 
one morning, I met the keeper with his gun 
m his shoulder, and three or four spaniels at 
his heels in course of training. He had been 
on the look-out for some kestrels or sparrow- 
hawks, in order to revenge some of the 
numerous young. partridges or pheasants 
slain by them. t seemed a pity to kill these 
fine English birds for satisfying their natural 
appetites, but according to the keeper's ideas 
every predatory bird without exception ought 
to be shot or trapped. On the door of his 
cottage one or two stoats were nailed, to- 
gether with an old horseshoe, the latter pre- 
sumably to bring luck. Over the mantel- 
Piece inside hung a number of guns and 
traps, while in front of the window was a 
large dog-otter roughly stuffed, showing his 
teeth in a ferocious grin. The keeper re- 
tained another souvenir of the animal’s death, 
for he had lost one of his fingers before he 
succeeded in killing him. In a corner were 
a number of walking-sticks-—sturdy oaks, 
blackthorns, hazels, of every size, from a 
thin riding-switch to one strong enongh for a 
mast, The keeper prided himself greatly on 
his skill in sti dressing, and never let sli 
an opportunity of adding to his collection. 
ued to enjoy walking with him through the 
peice at night, for he was full of know- 
lelge about the woods and their inhabitants, 
texides having many quaint ideas and super- 
sitions, in a great part engendered by his 
solitary life. 

One day I started shortly after daybreak 
onafishing excursion, under the guidance of 
the village Walton, and had a splendid day’s 
sport. The way led through an unfrequented 
ath roofed in by “the interlaced branches of 


VENrRiILoavism is mow an amusement, but 
it used to be a very serious business. 
Toit the old religions owed much, and wi 
wut it mearly all their oracles and talking 
statues would Ihave been dumb. In Persia, 
Greece, and Egypt the ventriloquist was 
made much of, and secured for the mysteries. 
The people then feared him; now they laugh 
at him. 


But they only 1 


auch at him in civilised 


eantries. In Ashantee, for instance, the 
ventriloquist is still a power, as a recent 
event dearly shows. A man there died, 


and, to discover the cause of his death, the 
vile was _ assembled. 
‘ete hat there was put a roughly-cut wooden 
dull, a symbol of some native deity, duly 
‘ecorated with the appropriate mystical or- 
taments. Into the hut the people were 
‘ronght, and the  fetishman, or priest— 
fathers and bells complete—began his vio- 
iently exciting address. When he had worked 
snficiently on the feelings of the audience 
be talked to the jdol—and the idol replied ! 


In the centre of a: 


luge trees, which only allowed a small it is quite possible for fatal accidents to 
amount of sunlight to penetrate their foli- occur. 
age, while one sank ankles deep in a thick , A day or two afterwards we were asked to 
carpet of end lees snd mote po ceaston play a . Millage euieketmateh; and at the 
ally a snake would cross the track, causing , appointed time made our way to the groun 
one to instinctively shrink back, although it glad of the prospect of having some practice: 
was probably quite harmless, and only | with the willow. Our ardour, however, was 
somewhat damped on finding the field covered 
The Lave of the stream were wooded, _ wan anise: rhe at one end about a score 
required the exercise of a great amount of of cattle were feeding, aisies are very 
care to prevent the fly getting hung up, while charming i Aaya way, but when seen on a@ 
on account of the clearness of the water one | cricket-tield betoken a too primitive condi- 
had to get into most cramped and awkward tion of the ground, and make one very 
positions to prevent the quick-eyed trout from doubtful about the level condition of the 
catching sight of theirenemy. Now and then pitch. 
a sad-coloured cuckoo or brilliant kingfisher We dost the tos, and our opponents elected 
would dart past, while at times we would | to go in first, but were speedily dismissed for 
come across some half-devoured fish, the : the small score of twenty-three. It was not 
remnant of an otter’s meal. The trout did ' much discredit to them, for the ball hopped 
not sport well, and up to lunch-time we had ' fad ee Hite . thing of life, hooting 
only succeeded in getting hold of a few by | swiftly in or breaking from some lump or 
hard work and perseverance in fishing all the | hole in the ground in a most astounding 
stickles and rough water. Just as we! manner. On our going to the wickets we 
finished our repast, however, and were ' fared as badly as our opponents, and there 
Mistlag ie bits seaneeye die iver aude (oaic small aoe uc Tweet a 
denly became covered with widening circles, , toxether with a doctor, got pretty well set. 
beto Koning promt on the feed % NE yer up! ay athout our nonehs it, the cattle _ got 
in an instant, and for the next hour had as | gradually nearer and nearer, until T—. 
much work as we could do to pull them out, hitting a leg ball with all his ‘might, caught 
and then they stopped taking the fly as sud. , one of the cows a severe whack at the root 
denly as they had started, and there was , of its tail. It must have stung tremendously, 
hardly a rise to ba seen. ‘for, bellowing loudly, and with its injured 
They ran very small, a half-pound fish member standing stiffly in the air, the cow 
being jgonsiddered a Rood one end . pounder H pul rushed round the tela potted oy its. 
something to t about. till the saying | friends and relations, Asma! le ha en 
has it, “Little fish are sweet,” and I think set up and nicely arranged for tea, to which we 
ted Hus mnie have special reference My the were anxiously boksing forward: R Our hopes, 
evonshire trout, for one cannot want any- | however, were doomed to disappointment, for 
thing better than’ a dish of these diminutive | the animals in their mad career rushed blindly 
beh nicely ities sud cen eusiiet ort that over our refreshment; smashed te atoms cups 
ere wi very little left, especially if a | and saucers, teapot and sugar-basin, leaving 
hard day’s fishing has acted as a hardly- | the whole lot a confused wreck on the ground 
needed stimulus to the appetite. and finally finished up their course by charg- 
1 My fend eens same down on the Set: ing across the pitch and cutting it up in every 
day, and the following Monday we went for | direction. 2 
‘ ride on parimoor ith . iene wae. knew , As we had nearly doubled thet, Score, and 
the place well, an a look at the famous | the ground had been so badly treated, we 
prisons there.’ It was inclined to be foggy, | agreed to end the match, and adjourned ‘in a 
xo that none of the prisoners were about, body to the Farmhouse close by in conte: of 
for so many of them attempt to escape | much-required refreshment. ter the wants 
whenever the fog gives the slightest chance, | of the body had been properly attended to 
that they are not allowed to be outside when | we had the pleasure of hearing some remark- 
such weather prevails. It is not safe to ride| able country songs in all kinds of curious 
across ihe moor unless Secommpanied by some ules, and eltozether thoroughly enjoyed the 
one who thoroughly understands the paths, |day’s amusement. —__ 
for the bogs are so numerous and have such | A few days after this we had to return to- 
a deceptive appearance that one may flounder | town, but carried back with us a grateful re- 
most unexpectedly into them, and have con- |membrance of the kindness and hospitality 
siderable difficulty in getting out again, while | of the inhabitants of ‘‘ Bonny Devon.” 


| anxious to get out of the way. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


' 


| He asked if the dead man were satisfied i Apollonius at the command of the Egyptian 


with his funeral, and from the wooden lips ; gymnosophist in a feeble voice like that of a 
| came words of thanks; and, in reply to other | woman? Did not the oaks of Dodona answer’ 
questions, the idol expressed its approval of ; questions in every branch? Did not Pytha- 
all that had been done. Then came the su- | oras solemnly talk to the River Nessus, and 
/preme moment. The fetishman asked the : receive for_a reply the equivalent to “(iood 
doll to name the man’s murderer. Dead was ' morning, Pythagoras ”? 

the silence in the hut. One by one the name At Fernando Po, on the African West 
| was given of every person there, and to each Coast, there still exists the worship of Umo, 
‘name the idol grunted “No!” But when at and great is the veneration for the grottoes 
‘last came the name of one who had refused ; in which his rites are held. At the height of 
to pay the customary fee for the services of | the excitement the priest stands alone, and 
| the fetishman, the idol joyfully said “Yes!” : the worshippers one by one lay their gifts 
And off went the victim to be tortured and before him, asking him to question Umo on 
slain, Such is the use of ventriloquism on some matter in which they aro concerned. 
Soon the priest becomes troubled in look, 
Not so very long avo there was a necro in and tells the crowd of eager listeners that 
| the Island of St. Thomas who used to divine | Umo is approaching, Then from the ground. 
on the same lines, taking about with him a | comes a sonorous voice, and to every question 
| clay statue he had roughly made. In Hayti ' put the voice replies. It is Umo who is talk- 
the same sort of thing is going on to-day, and ing, but who is Umo? . 
the voices come to condemn from even the | A similar scene was described by Captain 
trees and the rivers. This carries us back | Lyon as taking place among the Eskimos at 
| ayain to the past. Did not the tree speak to | Pylulik, The sorcerer consented to invoke 
t H . 


| the West Coast of Africa in 1886 ! 
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the spirit of Tornga if adequately paid. The 
resents were given, and ‘Tornga came. The 


ights were put out, and the sorcer¢r began his | 
chant, ending in an appeal to Tornga to | 
present himself. Suddenly his voice became | 
iufiied, and as he spoke seemed to come 
from farther and farther away, dropping to a | 
whisper and stopping altogether. It had ! 
wone in search of Tornga. In about a minute | 
the whisper was heard again, increasing in 
strength, and seemingly approaching, accom- 
panied by another voice loud and harsh, and 
very different. The loud, harsh voice said a 
few words, made itself generally eable, 
and then took its departure, speaking even | 
more softly as it went, and subsiding in a 
whisper that was cut short by the full voice 


of the priest. 
again has ventriloquism 


Over and over 


been used for the purposes of fraud, though 


thousand crowns towards freeing the 
Christians from the Turks. Cornu did not 

art with the money, and so Louis went to | 
Bim again, when the scene was again acted | 
with improvements, and Louis came away 
with the cash in triumph. In these days he 
would have found his deserts in Chatham or 
Dartmoor. 

vena experiments of this nature , 
were not always safe; many were the ven- 
triloquists executed in the middle ages as 
“possessed” who had merely endeavoured 
to make out the trick to be more wonderful 
than it is. But with the seventeenth century | 


a better and more tolerant state of things | an 


began. When Barbara Jacobi, in 1683, 
astonished the crowd of Haarlem, talking 
with her familiar Joachim behind the curtains 
and in the corners of the room, she raised 


much laughter and wonderment but no alarm. 


was indeed accurately described by St. Gilles 
and his contemporary, Baron Mengen, who 
was also an astonishing performer, and the 
view was adopted by the academicians. It 
simply consists in imitating any given sound 
as it reaches the ear, not as it is made by the 
speaker. For the sound to be thought real 
it must be first strong enough to seem to 
come the distance that the audience are told. 
Direction affords no difficulty, for the 
slightest gesture will always cause the atten- 
tion to be attracted to the spot desired, ven- 
triloquism or no ventriloquism. You have 
only to point to the sky with your finger 
every passer-by will look where the 
finger points. 

‘There is an idea that the voice under such 
circumstances comes from the chest or in- 
testines, and hence the name, ventriloquism ; 
but this is, of course, absurd. The voice is 


ty 


no man on his guard would ever be taken in | 
by it, for its marvels are only wrought on the 
careless, or the weak in sight and hearing. 
One famous case there is always quoted as a 
triumph of the “art.” Louis Brabant was 
valet to Francis the First of France. He 
was denied the hand of an heiress by her 
father. When the father had died Louis 
called on the widow. Searcely had he entered 
the house than she heard the voice of her 
husband saying, ‘Give my daughter to Louis 
Brabant ; he is rich, and has an excellent 
character. I am suffering a severe but just 
punishinent because I opposed a suitable 
marriage!” When, a minute or so after- 
wards, Louis was introduced from an ante- 
chamber in which he had been waiting, he 
found the widow so frightened that she gave 
her immediate consent. But Louis had no 
money, notwithstanding what the voice had 
said. What was he todo? He called on a 
rascally banker, named Cornu, resolved to 
frighten him out of some ef his ill-gotten | 
gains. Adroitly turning the conversation, he 
spoke of rewards and punishments and a 
future life, and when he noticed the banker 
was somewhat alarmed at his descriptions of 
the fate in store for him, an appalling voice 
was heard claiming to be Cornn’s father’s, 
and ordering Cornu to give Brabané ten 


| the chimney. 


“To each name the idol grunted ‘No!'" 


Cardinal Richelieu did not scruple to use 
ventriloquism for political purposes. It was | 
convenient to him that a certain bishop | 
should return to his diocese, and to him he 
went with a ventriloquial friend. As the 
bishop and his visitors were seated in front of | 
the fire, a voice was heard coming from down 
“That is my father’s voice !” 
said the bishop. ‘* Nonsense,” said Riche- 
lieu. ‘Let me ask him what he wants.” 
“T beseech you do not!” ‘Oh, yes!” said 
the cardinal. Down dropped the bishop on 
his knees. ‘* Well, ask him yourself, then.” 
The bishop, in faltering tones, asked what 
his father wished to say. Then came the 
voice from the chimney. “It is for your 
safety that I have come! Return to your 
flock, and seek to convert the heretics there 
rather than imperil yourself at this court !” 
Great was the relief of the bishop at getting 
off so easily, and next morning he started for 
his cathedral. 

This is almost as good in its way as St. 
Gilles, in 1770, frightening the young noble- 
man into a better life by speaking to him 
from a tree in the forest of St. Germains. St. 
Gilles, however, made no secret of his gift, 
and ascribed it to its right source, mimicry. 
He experimented with explanations before 
the Academy of Scienees. The ‘ secret” 


roduced in the larynx—the only or; in 
The body that can produce a voice, and ithe 
muffled sound is got by pressing the tongue 

ainst the teeth on the palate, talking in 
the back of the mouth and keeping the jaw 
motionless. If the breath is taken slowly 
and ‘‘held” at times and the sounds pro- 
duced as it is discharged, the illusion is all 
the more striking. The effect of distance is 
got by decreasing the loudness, just as a tune 
can be played on a piano in such a way as 
to sound as though it were approaching, 
passing, and departing. It is not easy to 
get all the letters, but there is no difficulty 
in speaking without moving the jaw and 
disturbing the features; and as the lips are 
always slightly open in producing the voice 
in the region of the uvula, they can be 
brought together to give the labials without 
being observed. 

Of course the amateur ventriloquist will 
be found out. There never was a ventrilo- 
quist yet that was not found out, except 
when men’s minds have been clouded by 
superstition. But you will get your chance 
for a time, like the hero of the bear story 
who made the most of his opportunity. 

“Can your bear talk?” he asked a man at 
aie who was leading a dancing bear by a 

ain. 
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“Better ask him ! ” said the man. 
Roars of laughter from the crowd. 
Ps Ask him 1 Thank you, I will! Where | 
did you come from, old gentleman?” 
‘From the Swiss Alps!” seemingly said 
the bear, looking stupidly at his questioner 
—and answerer. 
The crowd started back. 


| have you been with your master?” 


The ventriloquist continued. ‘‘ How long 


And in bear’s voice still further continued, 


“Isn't he good to you?” 

“© No; he’s not.” 

“What are you going to do, then?” 
“Eat him up when the time comes ! ” 


The crowd went farther back, the bear- 


leader gave the chain a tug, and the bear’ 
| growled and dropped on his fore-legs, and - 
| Long enough to have had enough of him!” ; then gave another growl, at which the mob 
promptly fled. 


Instructions in the art of ventriloquism 


have already been given in the Boy’s OWN 
PAPER. 


SOLDIER DOGS. 


| yee about three years since the Ger- | and the same peculiarity distinguishes the | good long sniff gives him the characteristic 


mans began to train dogs for outpost 
service in time of war, the first experiments 
being made at Lubben in Prussia andin Elsass. 


These experiments were so successful that a) 
regular dog corps is now in existence. Of 
one of its members we give a portrait, taken | 
at the moment of his departure from the hut | 
of a detachment on duty. 

“Ready |” says the officer who is not shown 
in the picture. 

And the dog stands ready while his portrait 
is taken. 

Next moment the efficer said, 

“Go!” 

And the dog was off round the hut like the | 
wind. 

The dogs are all of the same breed, a breed 
uot thought of very highly amongst us. | 
They are Pomeranians or Spitzes, mostly | 
vhite in colour but occasionally grey, the grey 
oes being chosen when possible, owing to_ 
their not being 80 conspicuous. Our Spitz 
dos are always faithful so long as they are 
bit at liberty, Dut once they are chained, 


fittle dependence 35 to be placed upen them, 


_ the wounded and straggling of the regiment — 


alight iron collar and pouch for letters, but 
he is never tied up or led by a string. | 


=~ 


The Soldier Dog. “Ready!” 


His education is very carefully attended to. | 
He is taught to smell out a Frenchman or a 
Russian anywhere, and to know the difference 
between foreign uniforms and that of his own 
land. By certain sounds and gestures he is 
taught to give his master notice of his dis- | 
coveries, and he has to run from post to post | 
with letters in his pouch, besides looking up 


to which he belongs. 

Every company has two or three dogs, 
so that ‘the regimental dogs” number a 
couple of score at the least. And these dogs | 
always go out with the advance guard. A! 
strange sight it is to see a German regiment 
onthe march with the dogs behind the band, | 
each looking as important as if he carried 
the proverbial field-marshal’s baton in his 
pouch. | 

The dogs are always stationed with the | 
outer ring of sentries. As soon as a stranger | 
is noticed, off goes the dog to investigate. A 


breed in its native country. Each dog wears | odour, and back he comes to report. Should 


anything suspicious be noted, away goes the 
dog skirting the hedges and woods in search 


of an ambush. When the information is 
complete the report is written on a slip and 
placed in the pouch, and the dog hurries off 
to the rear to the officerin command. The dog 
drill likewise includes the proper behaviour 
after a battle—the dogs being taught on the 
St. Bernard principle to discover and succour 
the wounded and watch by the dead. 

Here and there in ancient history we come 
across notices of the part played by dogs in 
war. Pliny the Elder tells us how the King 
of the Garamantes reconquered his throne by 
the aid of an army of two hundred dogs ; and 
the citadel of Corinth had its garrison of 
hounds ; but for nearly two thousand years 
the dog dropped out of warfare, to be intro- 
dueed for the great war of the revenge that 
has long been threatening. For, strange to 
say, the German example has been followed, 
and France and Russia are now drilling their 
squads of soldier dogs ready for the carnage 
which we must all hope may never come, 
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RED-FINGERED CYRIL; 


OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE TARTAR BOY. 


Author of “ Drowned Gould,” * Ilderim the Afyhan,” ete., ele 


Ts moment the cowardly deed was 
done, the four assassins fled down 
the hill again at full speed. But they 
retreated almost unnoticed, so great was 
the excitement and confusion caused by 
the fall of Sviatogor. 

Silvester—who alone retained his pres- 
ence of mind — hastened to raise the 
fallen man,and finding him only wounded, 
had him carried into the nearest hut. 
The arrow was soon drawn out, and such 
remedies applied as Silvester’s scanty 
stock could furnish, while Feodor, mount- 
ing the walls with a number of his best 
men, kept a close watch upon the Tartar 
camp, in case the enemy should seize 
this unlucky moment to make a fresh 
attack. 

Happily the wound proved less serious 
than it had at first appeared, and the 
monk began to hope that the old chief 
might survive it after all. But, in the 
meantime, the city had lost its leader 
just when it needed him most. 

In reality, however, he was hardly 
missed, for Silvester had long been the 
real head of the garrison and the life and 
soul of its heroic defence. That he 
should give orders,and that they should 
obey them, seemed quite natural to the 
Russians. All felt instinctively that 
this was the man whom they needed. 

“We may well be confident now, m: 
sons,” cried he to the gaunt, haggard, 
hollow-eyed figures that gathered round 
him. “When men call in murder and 
treachery to help them, it shows that 
their cause is a weak one. The darkest 
hour comes before the dawn, and we shall 
yet live to praise God, who is our 
strength, and who will never forsake 
those that trust in Him.” 

But the besieged needed all the encou- 
ragement that could be given to them, 
for in truth their distress was very sore. 
Within ten days—so Cyril assured them 
—they should have help; and now the 
tenth day had come, and still there was 
no sign of the promised aid. 

Slowly the ion , weary, burning day 
wore on; and when the sun began to 
sink toward the west, it seemed to the 
men as if their life was going down 
along with it. Had the Tartars come on 
in earnest, the fierce excitement of battle 
would have kept. up the sinking hearts 


A Srory oF ANCIENT Russia, 


By Davip Ker, 


CHAPTER XIL.—THE HAWK’S MESSAGE. 


of the defenders ; but this numbing in- 
action was more than they could bear. 

Afternoon had passed into evening, 
and evening was fast darkening into 
night, when Silvester, standing by Feo- 
dor’s side on the battlements, heard a | 
flapping of wings overhead, and the next } 
moment a splendid hawk swooped down 
and settled on his shoulder. 

“It’s Prince Vladimir's pet hawk!” 
cried Feodor, excitedly. ‘“ News, father— 
news at last !” 

“Hush!” said the monk, warningly ; 
“if the men hear you they will begin to 
shout for joy, and put the enemy on their 
guard.” 

But although Silvester spoke with his 
usual calmness, his heart throbbed fever- 
ishly as he undid from beneath the 
hawk’s left wing a torn shred of parch- 
ment, upon which, in the clumsy end 
laboured handwriting of one of his own 
| pupils—Vladimir’s favourite son — were 
these words : 

“To-morrow night, when you see a fire 
on Bald Hill, go forth against the Tartars. 
I shall be there. “ VLADIMIR.” 


This “Bald Hill” was a huge round 
hillock (probably an ancient burial- 
mound) rather more than a mile beyond 

jthe Tartar camp. Silvester understood 
: the whole plan at once, and a few words 
| sufficed to explain it to Feodor, whose 
i face grew radiant as he listened. 
' It was no easy matter to restrain the 
| excitement of the Russians on learning 
, the good news, and _it was harder still to | 
| keep any hint of it from reaching the! 
‘wounded Sviatogor, to whom, in_ his! 
weak state, the torment of being chained | 
to a sick bed while his comrades were , 
‘fighting for their lives would have been | 
i little short of certain death. But the | 
;monk’s untiring watchfulness and _pa-: 
_tience smoothed all difficulties; and in 
‘order to blind the Tartars still more 
effectually to the blow that was just 
| about to fall upon them, he sent a mes- } 
isage to Octai Khan on the following 
; morning, offering to surrender the town 
; if no help came within seven days. 
Scarcely had darkness set in when | 
, Feodor and Silvester began to muster 
‘ their men, and to pull down the barricade 
jat the gate in order to give them free 


passage. The night was_ black and 
stormy, with frequent squalls of heav 

rain; but about an hour before mid- 
night the appointed signal-tire shot up 
in the distance like a flash of lightning 
breaking the gloom. Then the Russians 
poured down the hillside like a torrent, 
and burst with a mighty shout into the 
startled camp below. 

* * * 

It was wild work, that midnight battle 
in the darkness; and even those who 
were foremost in it could never have 
told what really befell. All was one 
grim nightmare of shadowy masses surg- 
ing to and fro, shouts and groans and 
trampling fect, the clashing of unseen 
weapons wielded by invisible hands, the 
grappling of men in the utter blackness, 
amid which many on either side stood 
with their swords uplifted, not daring to 
strike lest they should kill their own 
friends. 

But although the Tartars fought as 
savagely as the wild beasts of their 
native deserts, the struggle went against 
them from the very first. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and assailed on both 
sides at once, they were forced back step 
by step, till at Jength Vladimir and his 
men, pressing stoutly forward, set fire to 
the camp, which flamed up in one great 
blaze that lighted the whole country for 
miles round, Then all gave way. Octai 
Khan fell in the thick of the battle, fight- 
ing fiercely to the last ; and when morn- 
ing dawned the great host which had so 
long beleaguered Kief had melted away 
like a dream of the night. 

“You have done well, my children,” 
said Prince Vladimir, as he stood in front 
of the palace, with the whole population 
of the town crowding around’ him with 
shouts of joy. “ All the spoil that I have 
taken shall go to the widows and children 
of those who have fallen in defending my 
city. Butas for these two,” he continued, 
grasping warmly the hands of Cyril and 
Silvester, who stood beside him, “I have 
no rewards worthy of them. They alone 
have saved Kief, and in after ages, when 
Russian song and story shall tell of 
Vladimir, the son of Sviatoslav, they 
shall tell also of his two trustiest friends 
Father Silvester and Red-tingered Cyril.’ 

(THE END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Carving and Fretwork Competition. 


oO" page 47 of the present volume we wrote, it will | 


re remembered, 28 follows :—' We offer TWo 
S, Of Three Guineas and Two Guineas respec- 
lor the best carved box or chest. The size, 

Is, ete ¢ left cutirely to competitors own 
bat the ral difficulties presented by some 
over others will of course be taken into due 
es ‘ation hy the adjudicators, The work may 

“holly in carving—whether sunk or in relief or 
“ork may be combined with it.’ 


Woods’ 
Son sic 


The divisions ! 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


‘as to age were to be two in number-—-the Junior em- 
Waring: all ages up to 18; and the Senlor those from 
8 to 24. 


| We have now much pleasure fn publishing our | 
| Award, and it will be seen that we have given two 
' extra prizes over and above those promised :— 


First Prize—Three Guineas, 


| Loris If. Wimax (age 22), School House, Marston 
Biggott, Frome. 


Second Prize—Two Guineas, 


ARTHUR MINTY (age 23), 6, Robin’s Lane, Frome, 
Somerset. 


Extra Prizes—Seven-and-Sixpence cach. 
HERBERT ADLARD (age 19), 10, Ouselcy Roud, Balham, 


GEORGE ELLIOTT (age 15), Newlund, Sherborne, Dorset, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JULY. 


.—In these monthly memoes of 

zh we supply abundance of useful 

o ible rearing of poultry, we have 

very direct encouragement to boys to 

at ‘This we have omitted doing 

rst, it would take up too much of 

y secondly, no boy could become a prize- 
did not make poultry-rearing an earnest 
y, the primary expense would be great, 
utter failure greater still ; fourthly, no 

or business to attend to could find 

even if he had the 


verance to go on with 
we could m 


tiply reasons. Supposing, 
le up your mind, or are 
for show another 

‘we do not say you ought not to—let us 
difficulties to be encountered really are. 
review of these all the more readily 

ell you of many lads who have 

fully and failed most dismally, wish- 

opts that they given their time to 
to'solve is, what are the best breeds 


for, and those most likely to take prizes at: | 


grasping at too much. ‘They 


Many 


pot-filling, and at the same time tell off a 
Dumbers to carry away prizes at shows 


7 
mere builders of aerial castles, and are 

A SY “a thers, again and this class is 
ewe do not mire, though you find them in 
Sree oe Sora claim and buy fowls that have won 
for the sake of winning in other places. 

is ;.to the breeder alone of any animal 


we that no one should go in for 
Who does not feel in his heart that he 
‘EA calling or fancy that way. Then let him 
Taost any breed, oF say two broeds. Let him 
in his neighbourhood, and let 
refer the lar, 
angshans, ete. 
and 80 n till we come right 
fancy, and this is really one 


some, show . » Some 
de fis ghoice, - Som 


Malays, 
fo the Bantam 
for boys. 


| is a thriftless task, but a aap 


fail by 
yet win all; they would like to 
OF winds that would pay their way by ez. | 


1 


If you attempt to buy yourself right into a 
strain, ten to one you will find yourself ina 
difficulty that only the demise of the bought 


pullets must be matched according to unfailing 
laws, and your progeny from show-bought 
prize-takers may turn out as worthless as if they had 
never seen a prize-ticket. Lay this to mind, then— 
and we will continue the subject next month—you 
cannot hurry matters, and you must begin at the 
beginning. 

The weather will be warm this month, and often 


sultry and close, so you ought to see that the fowl- | 


house and run are both in a state of perfection. What 
we must have in July and August are cleanliness, a 
comfortable dry dust-bath, a well-ventilated and non- 
leaking living-house, with ‘the purest of water, and, if 
the birds have not freedom and a grass run, plenty of 
green stuff in the run to give them exercise and em- 
ployment. If you scatter oats or barley among this at 
midday you will do well, but leave no greenstuf to 
decay or rot in the sunshine. Disinfect the fowl-house 
frequently, and put plenty of sulphur in the dust-bath 
to keep down vermin. 

Do not keep fowls after they have done laying—old 
ones, we meau—but fatten and kill. 


Whenever a fowl is seen to be ailing, take it away, | 


and let it have rest and quiet, and better food. 


Tur Praxon Lort.—An extra summer cleaning and 
whitewashing may well be instituted during this 
month, but do not in any way interfere with the com- 
fort of the birds. Keep everything dry, and sweet, 
and clean; and if any bird is ailing quarantine it at 
once. At the very best the doctoring of sick pigeons 
or two of oil or a cap- 
sule, and quiet, warmth, aud good food sometimes 
work wonders. We earnestly advise all boys who 
intend making pigeons their particular hobby to save 
their pocket-money and invest in a good book on 
pigeons. Cassell and Co. publish oue, so do the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘ Exchange and Mart,” and we think 
aiso Routledge and Sons, However, a few shillings 
thus spent is a great saving in the end. 


Tue AVIARY.— With this month the breeding season 
should about close, and the moulting time will be 
drawing near. It is, therefore, injudicious to encou- 
rage further hatching. Many do s0 for greed. It is 
penny wise, pound foolish, for the birds are thereby 
weakened, aud if they do not come well through the 
moult they will not be much use for another year. It 
will, be time now to weed away or sell your young 
birds, except some of the best that you intend to keep 
for next year's stock. Make a good choice. 

You will still be giving green food ; but, as the birds’ 

rna you must stop by degrees 
crumb, and go gradually back to the 
ary seeds, 


THE Rapprrry. —We know, from the letters we 
receive every Week, that our rabbit-faneying boys hay 


fowls can extricate you from. Why? Because you | 
cannot breed higgledy-piggledy ; cockerels and | 


worse luck than any other. ‘There always appears to 
be something wrong about the hutches or their inmates 
—bad smell, mattery eyes, mange, bad coats, scabby 
ears, and so forth. Well, there must be a reason for 
this, and we do not think it is far to seek, Rabbits— 
it is our own experience—are not more difficult to 
keep in health than any other class of domestic pet. 
Only Loys neglect them. They feed them injudiciously 
and irregularly, and they give them bad bedding or 
none at all, so the poor bunnies are poisoned in their 
own humours. It is often a puzzle to boys to know 
what to give their rabbits, or when to give the diffe- 
rent kinds of food they like and require. Well, it 
would be better to have always abundance of dry bed- 
ding, and to have abundance also of the different foods 
—oats, roots, hay, and green food—simply seeing that 
it was always fresh, and that the old stuff was taken 
away before it spoiled ; better this, we say, than erring 
on the other side, and giving wrong food at wrong 
times. Instinct will guide the rabbits, but not their 
masters, 


THE KENNEL.—Let the dogs have moderate exer- 
cise, plenty of shade, and clean water, and an oppor- 
tunity of bathing, but always rub down with a rough 
Ramet belore the animal is permitted to go to his 

ennel 


THE BEE WorLD.—Swarms in this month are little 
use, but rather the reverse, as the season is too far 
advanced for them to make provision for themselves. 
‘They ought to be returned to strengthen the mother 
hive. This is an art which, must learn of a prac- 
tised bee-keeper. Remove su , and towards 
the end ot the month even those unfilled. Guard the 
hives from overheat from the sun. < 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—If you have not already 
planted out your celery, do so now in well-manure:l 
trenches about afoot deep. Plant out winter greens. 
Use the ground from which potatoes have been dug 
Sew greens ; they will soon come on now. Keep the 
walks clear and weeds down. ‘Turn manure, the dry 
loose stutt being all put to the bottom. 


THE FLO} AND WINDOW GARDENS.—If you can 
store them, take geranium cuttings. Learn rose-bud- 
ding, and practise it. Keep the rake and hoe going 
among flowers, and water in the evenings atter sun- 
down. ‘Train climbing pent and creepers daily, and 
| keep the earth luose in the window-boxes and baskets. 


ed 


Correspondence, 


W. E. LAwrance.—After their long winter sleep bats 
are naturally very hungry, and therefore upon a 
sunny day in early spring it'is not at all unusual to 
see them hawking for prey, even though the sun 
may be brightly shining at the time. You will very 
seldom see them doing so later on in the season. 


AQUARIUM.—Water-plants from almost any pond will 
do, if not too large for your aquarium. Try the 
Anacharis, an American water-weed, which is only 
too. plentiful everywhere. Or buy'a slip of the 
Vallisneria, which you can obtain from any dealer. 
Four small’ tish will be plenty. Don't forget a few 
witter-snails. 4 


B. 0. P.—W. C. Foster writes from 82, Linskill Street, 
North Shields: “I see you inform correspondents 
that Vols. I, and 11, are out of print. I beg to state 
that I have these vols. for disposal to any one who 
may desire them to complete their set.” 


F. E._N, (Ryde.)—For good acting charades of the 
kind you ask for we cannot do better than refer you 
to our Special Christuas Numbers for the past seven. 
years, 


W.G. T.—Mr. Malan’s book, “The Young General of 
the King’s Army,” is published by the S. P. C. K. 
It can doubtless be obtained through the book- 
sellers, 


RoMeo.—Capital articles by experts on the mounting 
| of birds and animals have already appeared in our 
columns, Refer to your Indexes. 


ForresTer.—The best and cheapest way to procure 
the stories mentioned is by purchasing our back 
volumes containing them, Some of the tales have 
beeu reprinted, at prices varying from 6s. to 7s. 6d. 
each. 


GAMMA,—1. We are hardly likely to have any more 
articles on Birds’ Eggs and Butterflies at present. 
2. Being a common moth, we should recommend you 
to throw it away and catch another specimen, Or- 
dinary pins are always apt to become coated with 
wardiors: Use gilt or black-varnished pins, which 
are very little dearer, and are quite free from this 
defect. 3. We have never heard of it. 4. It is only 
with certain insects that there is any difference be- 
tween British specimens and those taken upon the 
Continent. The wings of a British Camberwell 
Beauty, for example, are bordered with creamy- 
white, and those of a Continental example with 
yellow. But this is quite au exceptional case. 


HrpcENoG.—Yes, the animal becomes very tame. 

vive bread-and-milk, bits of raw meat, and put 
plenty of water within its reach. 

H. B. Macanta.—Keep the canary out of draughts ; 
give nothing but plain canary-seed and summer 
rape, aud the wheezing will go away. 
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FRED. NicHoLson.—-You do not read your B. 0. P. 
regularly, else you would know we cannot answer a 
query before six weeks. Damp bedding aud bad 


feeding give rabbits cramp. 


GUINEA-PIG.—1. Clean your teeth twice a day instead 
of twice a week. 2. Treat guines-pigs in breeding 
season as you would rabbits, but the bucks may run 
with the does if they do not fight. 

GIRL READER.—The article on the Violin in our fourth 
volume, which you so highly commend, was written 
by Dr. Gordan Stables. 

BR. Rem.—If you are “a great boy for pets,” we ho} 


you always feed them before haying your own break- 
fast. Spratt’s Cure for Worms, at any chemist’s. 


ONE WHO WANTS TO KNOW.—1. Too long a name. 
Feed young thrushes on paste of pea-meal, small 
garden worms, insects, etc., early, late, and all day 
long. 2. Ask at a music-shop. Putty of red-lead, 
perhaps. 

REGINALD CRUDEN.—The headquarters in London for 
recruiting for the Army is at St. George’s Barracks 
behind the National Gallery. Go there direct, an 

A. GRoVER.—The full quotation is— 


inquire. 
“ The sailor sighs as sinks his native shore, 
As all its lessening turrets bluely fade ; 
He climbs the mast to feast his eyes once more, 
And busy fancy lends him all her aid. 
Ah! now each dear, domestic scene he knew, 
Recalled and cherished in a foreign clime, 
Charms with the magic of a moonlight view, 
Its colours mellowed, not impaired by time. 
‘True as the needle, homeward points bis heart, 
Through all the horrors of the stormy main ; 
This the last wish that would with life depart, 
To meet the smile of her he loves again. 
Ner gentle spirit, lightly hovering o'er, 
Attends his little bark from pole to pole ; 
And when the beating billows round him roar, 
Whispers sweet hope to soothe his troubled soul 
Bnt lo! at last he comes with crowded sail ! 
See, o'er the cliff what eager figures bend ; 

And hark, what mingled murmurs swell the gale ! 
In each he hears the welcome of a friend !”” 
You could hardly expect all that in a text-book of 

physiography. 


| 


' 


*.° Our Special SUMMER NUMBER és now ready, and may be obtained through the Booksellers, price 6d. 


quantities that pay working. ‘There 
are fuller’s-earth works at Nutfleld 
in Surrey, a mile or two eastward of 
Redhill station, 


shape till the feathers are moulted. 


$1. Any bleaching would de- 
stroy the fabric. You cannot dye 


F. 


white. 2. You conld buy lathe- 
chucks from Melhuish, of Fetter 
Lane; or Holtzapfel, of Charing 
Cross. 


PLANTAGENET.—There were two co- 
loured plates of Naval Uniforms in 
our February part for 1884. 


GyM.—The articles on “ How to Make 
Gymnastic Apparatus” was in the 
March part for 1881. 


Optics.—You will find an explanation of the Fata 
Morgana” in almost any book of Physical Geo- 
graphy or Encyclopedia. Look under the heading | 
“ Mirage.” 


P. WEBBER.—We gave instructions in making tracing- 
paper a few months ago; and we had an article on 
Walking Sticks, telling how to prepare and polish 
them, in No, 323. 


T. HALE.—There are great numbers of snakes in the | 
New Forest. One man there is said to have killed | 
two thousand adders in the last six years. He 
makes a trade of it, catching the snakes with a_ 
forked stick and a pair of tongs. The stick is about 
four feet long, and with the forked end the snake is | 
pressed down, while its head is grasped by the tongs, | 
which are a pair of long blunt scissors. Some of the | 
snakes caught in this way are over six feet long. 


F. BATRD.—The winner of the Queen's Prize at Wim- 
bledon in 1880 was Private Ferguson, of the Ist 
Argyle ; in 188) Private Beck, of the 3rd Devon; in 
1882 Sergeant Lawrence, of the Ist Dumbarton; in 
1583 Sergeant Mackay, of the Ist Sutherland. | 


C. B —The longest railway run without a stoppage is 
made in Ireland, on the Great Southern and Western, | 
which runs a train direct from Dublin to Cork, 165} | 
miles, in 3hrs. 47min. | 


Bicycitst.—1, Over twenty-two miles have heen ridden 
within the hour on the bicycle. 2 Twenty miles 
have been tricycled in 59min. 10jsec. 8. The mile 
has been ridden on the bicycle in about 24min, 


J.C. W.—Tate’s “British Mollusks,” formerly pub- 
lished by David Bogue, price three shillings and six- 
pence. Your bookseller can get it for you. 


CEDRIC THE SAXON, —1, In time, 2. “Noblesse ob- 
lige” is, literally, “Nobility compels.” It means 
that the higher the rank the higher should be the | 
standard of thought and action. | 


MATRICULATION.—We think you would stand a good 
chance of passing, but before you begin to study get | 
the full prospectus and one of the Guides to the | 
examinations, obtainable from the booksellers. 


Nonwich.—Get the January part for 1886, and sce the | 
article on ‘How to Build a Canvas Canoe,’ by Mr. 


C. 8. C.—No, the tail won't resume its | 


God save the Queen! 


Littlewood, 


T. Kemp.—Certainly it is of value if in | W. L. E.—1. Port Natal is at least eight hundred miles 


from the Cape. Natal is not a large colony: it is 
about a third the size of England and Wales. 
2. Natal Bay was discovered by Vasco de Gama on 
Christmas Day, 1497; hence the name, The island 
of Ascension was discovered by the Porti ese On 
Ascension Day, 1508; hence its name. Whitsunday 
Island owes its name toa similar cause ; as do the 
‘Trinity, Epiphany, Advent, and most of the other 
islands with names taken from the church calendar. 


AccouNTANT,—There is a ‘‘Guide to the Profession of 
Chartered Accountants,” published by Messrs. Gee 
and Co., $4, Moorgate Street, 0. There is an 
“‘ Accountants’ Journal,” published monthly; and 
there is “The Accountant,’ a newspaper published 
weekly. 

J. E. RrppELL.—Consult a lawyer. If law proceedings 

e to be taken on the agreement, it will probably 

be held worthless as direct evidence. The point is 

that by not stamping a deed you commit a fraud on 

the revenue, which can be forgiven on payment of a 

penalty. 


T. H.—A plaice swims sideways like other fish, but it 
spends most of its time lying on the ground. "Hence 
the screwing round of the eyes and the difference in 
colour of the sides, the upper side being dark- 
coloured in order to match with the sea-bottom, so 
that as the fish lies in ambush it is not too notice- 
able. 


Percy E. C. B.--Buy your French polish at an oilshop. 
It is much cheaper and works better. There are so 
many ways of making it. For a small quantity dis- 
solve three ounces of shellac and half an ounce of 
sandarach in a pint of naphtha. See back; we have 
given so many polish mixtures. 


SELP-INSTRUCTOR.—Get from Messrs. Ward, Lock, and 
Co. the numbers of their ‘‘ Universal Instructor,” in 
which the lessons on the subject you want are given. 
Our space does pot permit us to answer any! 
like all the questions that are sent to us, and it is 
well understood that we only take a selection from 
our correspondence, and we make no charge. 1e 
right of reply that obtains in private life does not, 
and could not, hold good in matters connected with 
he press. The thousands that write must take their 
chance. 


W. JonEs.—You have to pay a subscription to the 
funds of the corps, particulars of which you can 
obtain from the headquarters of the regiment. 
Write to the adjutant. For headquarters of the 
different Volunteer regiments refer to the Army List, 
price eighteenpence, 


TrmME.—There is a ‘“.Watchmakers’ Handbook,” pub- 
lished by J. Tripplin, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn 
Circus. 

L. T. L.—Read our articles on the Indian Civil Service 
in the parts for December, 1883, and January, 1884. 
“The Giant Raft” is published in book form by 
Messrs, Sampson Low and Co. 


E. P. P.—You might find some hints in Lukin’s ** Toy- 
making for Amateurs,” price four shillings, published 
by Gill, 170, Strand, W.c. 


Fisi. Poems and Ballads,” by G. RB. Sims, is ob- 
tainable through any bookseller, either in separate 


three-shilling volumes, or in a shilling-and-sizpenny 
ok. 


We would strongly advise 


all intending readers to seek to secure their copies at once. 


No. 442.—Vol. IX. 


Price One Penny. 
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STRANGE TRIP 
ABROAD. 


By Ascott R. Hore, 
Author of “ Bobby Bounee,” “Honest Harry," ete. 


EE days more I remained in this 
ug harbour, during which the wind 


“We heard the report of a gun.” 


blew steadily from the 
west, and there was ne 
hope of any vessel leay- 
ing port for England. I 
should have been well 
content to stay where I 
was for weeks could I 
only have got news sent 
home of my safety. I 
wrote a letter to Rams- 
gate, which was duly 
posted, but it did not 
arrive till after I did. 
Nothing more could be 
done; I had to put up 
with the delay, which in 
those days was such a 
common incident of sea 
travelling. Jantje told 
me she had heard from 
her grandfather how he 
once took six weeks in 
the voyage on a small 
smack from Leith to 
Flushing! 

Iam not going to de- 
scribe Holland for you, 
as I saw so little of it, 
and books and pictures 
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have made familiar to you much that 
was‘ wonderful to youngsters of my 
generation. But at the time, as you 
will suppose, I was all eyes for the 
curious and novel features of Dutch life, 
which I did not hesitate in privately 
deciding to be very inferior to every- 
thing of the same kind in England. What 
struck me most about the parsonage was 
a gaudy summer- house, painted with 
whitewash and yellow ochre, in which 
Jantje and her father loved to sit, if ever 
an idle hour came with a blink of sun- 
shine, enjoying the view of stagnant 
ditches and sloppy meadows. There were 
even two mirrors fixed on either side of 
the window, so as to catch every aspect 
of this charming scene. I wondered they 
could think such a prospect worth look- 
ing at, and seriously proposed to Jantje 
that they should both come back with 
me to England, where I assured them 
they would find themselves much better 
off. She had some difficulty in persuading 
my prejudiced mind that their country 
was as dear to them as mine to me. 

The second day being Sunday, I went 
to church with my hosts. Naturally I 
could not attend much to the service, 
but I had plenty of matter for medita- 
tion of my own. What anxious prayers 
would at that hour be going up for mein 
a certain church over the Channel! I 
sat through a long Dutch sermon, and if 
I understood not a word of it, at least I 
had reason to feel sure that the preacher 
was a good man. 

But £ fear I spent much of the time 
staring about at the unfamiliar costumes 
of this congregation. There was a sprink- 
ling of seafaring folk in an amphibious 
rig of their own, but most of the men 
were peasants, who wore jackets adorned 
with double rows of silver buttons or 
coins, wide breeches, and blue stockings. 
‘The women also exhibited a profusion of 
jewellery, some of them having an odd 
plate of silver or gold as a head orna- 
ment. I noticed that some of the old 
ladies brought into church pans of burn- 
ing charcoal or peat, which they nursed 
under their wide petticoats to warm their 
toes. Evidently the Dutch had a great 
notion of making themselves both smart 
and comfortable in this dismal climate of 
theirs. Dismal it seemed to me indeed, 
but Jantje declared that if I would only 
wait till the frost came, then I should see 
the country at its best. I must not abuse 
Zealand, however, since I found such 
warm friends there to make up for the 
wind and wet outside. 

On the third day the weather improved, 
and the “dominie” went to Flushing to 
anguire about vessels crossing the Chan- 
nel. He returned ‘insucdestal, but had 
left the matter in the hands of a friend, 
who promised to Jet us know as soon as 
any opportunity offered itself. Katto 
and Jantje set to work making a new 
shirt for me, which they expected to have 
plenty of time to finish belore my depar- 
ture; and I readily reconciled myself to 
wait, feeling more at ease in my mind 
now that the letter was gone. 

But the summons came sooner than we 
looked for it. That same night the 
household had hardly retired to bed 
than we were roused up by a messenger 
charged to bring me away at once. There 
was just time for a hurried good-bye to 
my kind friends, and Katto managed to 
warm up some milk porridge betore I 
started, the messenger pressing to make 
haste, or this chance would be lost. It 


was understood to be merely a chance, 
that, after all, I might have to come 
back, as I should have done without 
much regret if home had not been the 
other prospect. 

The old “dominie” himself accom- 
panied me two or three miles to the shore, 
where the man from Flushing had a boat 
waiting. Hespoke nothing but Dutch, so 
I could ask him no questions as we rowed 
away through a chilly mist, for hours 
it seemed to me in my excitement. At 
length we came to a smal] craft lying at 
anchor under the lee of the shore. She 
was painted a light grey, which gave her 
a ghostly appearance in the faint misty 
moonshine. But a very flesh-and-blood- 
sounding British voice hailed us as we 
approached : 

“Is that the youngster? A good job 
he has come, for I’m off with the tide in 
tive minutes. Look alive and get on 
board, boy, if we are to be lumbered with 

ou. 

m The reception was not a particularly 
hearty one, but I felt too glad at hearing 
my own language to mind that much. 
When I scrambled over the side, the 
rough-looking sailor who had_ spoken, 
giving me a single glance by lantern- 
ight, bluntly told me to stow myself in 
any corner so long as I kept out of the 
way. Immediately, at his orders, the 
anchor was raised, the other men got out 
long oars, and off we rowed down the 
Scheldt. I was fairly on the way hone, 
my satisfaction dashed only by looking 
forward to another bout of sea-sickness. 

The excitement of this long hoped-for 
deliverance did not prevent me from 
falling asleep presently, huddled up 
between two sacks. When I awoke it 
was daylight, and I saw vanishing far 
behind us the low sand hills among 
which I had landed in such a lamentable 
plight. 

The men had rigged their mast, hoisted 
a large lugsail, and before a brisk breeze 
we were dashing along over the choppy 
waves of the Channel, which this time 

roved more propitious to a raw sailor. 

ith the exception of a few qualms at 
the end of the first hour or two, I was 
not sick after all, and my spirit rose with 
every mile nearer England. 

It was just as well we had a quiet day 
for our run, the vessel being nothing but 
a long open boat, to be worked either by 
sails or by ours. 
men on board, some of them English and 
some apparently Dutch, most of them 
wearing white guernseys, which had 
almost the look of a uniform. One man 
of superior air, dressed like a landsman, 
scemed to have a certain authority over 
the rest, though the gruff tar who had 
first addressed me gave orders as if he 
were captain. The former I set down in 
my own mind as the owner of the little 
craft, and was somewhat puzzled as to 
what her character might be. Her bot- 
tom was close-packed with some kind of 


cargo covered up by tarpaulins, on the : 
top of which also boxes and bales were ! 


littered about everywhere, leaving hardly 
room to move. When the men had once 
made me give an_ outline of my story, 
nobody took much more notice of me 
than if I had been one of these pi 
ages, but after a time I ventured toa 
the steersman what they had on board. 

The old salt shifted his 


after some deliberation, replied with a 
sly wink, 


She had nearly a dozen , 


uid from one | 
weather-beaten cheek to the other, and, ° 


“Shrimps !” 

“Shrimps?” exclaimed I, in a tone to 
show I could not so easily be made fun 
of, as two or three others within hearing 
pave a guffaw; “I should think they 
bad shrimps enough already at Rams- 
gate: i 

“Aye, have they? Well, perhaps it’s 
Dutch cheeses, or chalk, for all I know. 
Ask him here,” said my_ jocular in- 
formant, nodding at the skipper, who at 
once stopped my mouth with a growl. 

“Ax no questions, and you'll-be told 
no lies.” 

I thought this uncivil, but had to be 
content with it, especially when that 
man_I have called the owner added his 
word. 

“We have promised to set you on shore 
somewhere within reach of Ramsgate. 
But we would just as soon chuck you 
overboard if you mind anything but your 
own business—so put that in your pipe 
and smoke it, my lad.” : 

Thus snubbed, I did not like to ask 
what I felt far more anxious. to know— 
when we were likely to reach England. 
It was a disappointment for me to find 
that the first countrymen of mine I met 
seemed by no means so pleased to have 
my society as I was to be with them. 
But this might go for a small matter if 
the wind only held that was bowling us 
along so smoothly. Once let me reach 
home, and I should have no cause to 
complain as to the warmth of my recep- 
tion. 

In the meanwhile these men, though so 
little disposed to be communicative, were 
not unfriendly. They gave me a share 
of their pravisioné—eeld meat and sca- 
biscuits. The biscuits first served for 
plates, and afterwards as a second course 
when one had eaten the meat off them. 
Then while they smoked their pipes they 
set me singing songs to them, and as I hac 
a pretty gi pipe of my own in those 

lays, 1 was-able to rise in their good 

races by my performance of “ Hearts of 
Oak ” and “Tom Bowling.” 

Most of the day I sat in the stern- 
sheets by myself, and found amusement 
as well as I could in watching the sails 
that dotted the Straits of Dover. At 
length, well on in the afternoon, a white 
line came into view—the chalk clifis 0: 
Kent—and by-and-by we could even se 
the masts of the shipping in the Downs 
My heart beat fast at the sight. I straine: 
my eyes to make out Ramsgate ; I longe: 
for the wings of a seagull to bear me ove 
the miles still separating us from tha 
‘joyful shore. 
| But now it appeared that my com 
panions by no means shared this in. 
patience. Though the wind was we 
abaft, to my surprise and disgust the 
unshipped their mast and took to tl 
‘oars again, by no means over-exerti: 
themselves, but making the boat cray. 
along at a snail’s pace, so it seemed + 
me, as if they rather wished to put «© 
time than otherwise. Worse still, th: 
even turned her prow from the coast ai 
' stood southwards down Channel, leavir 

on our right the green ticlds alrenc 
visible in the glow of the setting sum 
, Did they actnally think it better not 1 
‘land by daylight 4 

You may suppose how I fretted in 
| wardly at the delay, Int it was not, fc 
me to find fault, and after that previow 
rebuff I did not care to ask questions. 
_ could not make out what ‘hey were abou 
|The skipper and his friend in shor 
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coing clothes Eept sweeping the horizon 
with a glass, and presently I noticed that 
their attention was fixed on a vessel 
sanding towards us under all canvas. 
Inexcited tones they spoke to the men, 
vho evidently saw reason to bestir them- 
elves, for now they bent to their oars 
xith a will, while from minute to minute 
very eye Was turned on the approaching 


sal 

When she drew nearer, I too recog- 
xsed her. Surely it must be the revenue 
atter that cruised off the Downs! 
iad more than once been on board her in 
famsgate Harbour, for the lieutenant in 
vipmand was a cousin of my father, and 
iad offered to take me with him ona 
dort cruise, but my mother would not 
jaar of it. This was no other than his 
sesel; the more I looked at her, the | 
aore certain of it I became. 

Delighted by the discovery, I ventured 
:p to those two persons in authority, 
adcommunicated it to them as a piece 
igood news. 

“The officer is a relation of mine,” said 
unwilling to display such a title to 
respect. “If you are not going 
snight to Ramsgate you might put me 
a bard her, and he will pay you well 
vr your trouble.” 

This proposition appeared to me a most 
colest and reasonable one, so I was not 
i litle taken aback at the etfect of it. 
The skipper burst into a hoarse laugh ; 
ad the other man, staring at me as if he 
‘wught I was trying to make a fool of 
‘m, uttered an angry exclamation. 

“Here’s a pretty passenger!” cried the 

‘ter. “You see what comes of oblig- 
zing your Flushing friends, Tom! 
atl, I was against it for one, and you 
-atecatch me shipping such a piece of 
ids again without a proper invoice.” 

His companion said something in a 
rvoice; then, turning to me, roughly 
ede me hold. my tongue and get out of 
‘tway,or they would give me another 
*m for it to Davy Jones's locker. 

-ind as I slunk off abashed, the truth 
.atonce flashed upon me. These were 
vugglers—the very people it was my 
an’s business to hunt down.: 
raty fool indeed I had made of myself 
2 boasting of that relationship! Now 
‘told understand the nature of the 
-zo that had somewhat puzzled me, 
-iwhy such a boat had so many men 
bard. How had I never guessed it 
“re? These men certainly looked to 
ordinary common piace seafarers like 

‘crew of any fishing-smack, by no 

“is answering to a boy’s imaginary 

iof smugglers as swaggering, dashing 

’*s picturesquely dressed, and al- 
‘oing armed to the teeth with cut- | 
»sand pistols. - 

‘t course I had often heard of the 
xgling which then flourished all along 

‘cast from Ramsgate to Hastings, 
“trading” as the people of the 
-e Ports called it, who claimed 
‘eat rights to justify them in making 
“tpon the revenue laws. It was 
“dan amphibious civil war, which 

ton from year to year as quite a 

“er of course, the sympathy of the 

elation being almost entirely with 

“uugglers. Few persons, even among 
“Sore respectable class, thought shame 
‘tug concerned in a “run,” so long as 
or fraud they could escape the 
ty. Towns like Folkestone and 
‘were honeycombed with hiding- 
»sfor the concealment of contraband 


goods, which all the vigilance of the 
authorities could not prevent being 
landed at one point or other. Hotaffrays 
not infrequently took place between the 
coastguard and the bold adventurers, 
who, even if captured, might perhaps be 
rescued in broad daylight by superior 
force ; and, under cover of night, they 
had no difficulty in assembling their 
friends by the hundred to carry off a 
cargo. Every obstacle was thrown in 
the way of those who tried to interfere 
with their dark doings. Officers were 
bribed or threatened into connivance ; 
country people readily opened the door 
to smugglers, but not to their pursuers ; 
even magistrates, it was said, often saw 
cause to wink at what was going on 
under their noses. Such was the state 
of things on the coast little more than 
half a century ago, when only after the 
end of the long war had Government 
begun to lay a firm hand upon this 
system of law-breaking, which gradually | 
died out, less by force of repression than 
by enlightenment of the public con- 
science, and as much perhaps through 
the alteration of our taritfs, which made 
smuggling no longer a highly profitable 
business. 

Since this employment for adventurous 
spirits was so profitable in England, it is 
not to be expected that a more severe 
view of it would be taken on the o 
posite side of the Channel. The trade 
ef Flushing having been almost ruined 
hy the great war, few vessels left that 
port for England which were not more ; 
or less engaged in smuggling.’ My 
friends over there, then, had seen no- 
thing out of the way in entrusting me to 
the Sands of “free traders,” who might 
well have English parsons among their | 
secret customers and sympathisers. I 
afterwards knew that I might think my- 
self lucky to have been givena passage : 
on this craft, as such gentry were usually ' 
shy of shipping strangers. But they | 
must have understood me to be the son ! 
of some Ramsgate man, who would be as ; 
likely to swim back to Holland as to lay 
information against them ; and for once | 
in a way they had let good-nature get | 
the better of prudence, no doubt also 
reckoning to turn an honest penny into 
the bargain out of the gratitude of my 
parents. And I may say here that in the 
end the smugglers did not lose Wy doing 
me this service, whatever reason they 
had to be somewhat coy in claiming their 
reward. 


CHAPTER VIL 


O* came the cutter, like a hawk swoop- 
ing down in sight of prey. All doubt 
was at anend, whena puff of white smoke 
wreathed her bows; then we heard the 
report of a gun, and the ball ricochetted 
across the water right ahead of us as an 
order to await the coming of this sea 
constable. 

Now that it was clear we had not es- 
caped notice, all became commotion on 
board our boat. The sail was hurriedly 
got up again, Dutch colours were hoisted ; 
and she tacked out to sea, as if to run 
back to Holland. The wind, hitherto 
fair for the English coast, had shifted by 
this time. The cutter tacked also, and 
stood on in pursuit, straining every inch 
of canvas to make up with us before 
dark, as scemed likely enough, for the 
smugglers’ boat, though built for speed, 
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was too heavily laden to do herself jus- 
tice. 

I was in despair to see my hopes thus 
frustrated just as I had fancied myself 
so near the end of all troubles. If we got 
clear away, where would be my chance of 
landing in England? And if we were 
captured, what sort of figure should I cut 
among a gang of smugglers? Rather 
than return to Holland, however, I wished 
we might be caught by the cutter, for of 
course my cousin would know me and 
believe my story. Surely they would not 
venture on resistance, though it now 
appeared that my companions had arms 
on board, and looked the men to use 
them. Whatever enthusiastic notions I 
had once cherished of being a gallant 
young middy.and fighting the French, I 
might well shrink from the prospect of 
such an inglorious combat, where my 
part could only be to sit still and take my 
chance of a stray shot. If it did cometo 
a fight, might the smugglers not begin 
by getting rid of me, that I should tell 
no tales? I had a lively belief in the 
fierceness of such outlaws, who were 
popularly reported to stick at nothing 
when provoked to resistance or revenge. 
So I confess that I was in a fright, all the 
more when I saw what sullen looks some 
of these men turned on me, as if I were 
the Jonah who had brought the danger. 

They, for their part, had cause enough 
to be out of humour. | They knew, if I 
did not, that to show fight would be out 
of the question against a well-armed 
king’s ship. Capture meant not only the 
loss of their contraband goods, but im- 
prisonment or being pressed into the 
navy, which for such men was a formid- 
able punishment. The cutter was stea- 
dily making up with them. Already they 
had taken the tarpaulings off the cargo, 
and were preparing to heave the bales 
and boxes overboard. Now I saw how 
the boat was fitted with a false bottom, 
forming a shallow hold, as it were, closely 
packed with valuable ballast. No won- 
der that she went so deep in the water. 

Lace, silk, tea, tobacco, whatever their 
venture was, it must be sacrificed as the 
only chance of escape. And here the 
began to quarrel. The sailors, 
gathered, thought chiefly of lightening 
their boat, while that landsman and the 
skipper, who no doubt had greater inte- 
rests at stake, were for putting off the 
sacrifice to the last moment. There was 
a hot interchange of angry words end 
threats, which did not tend to quiet, my 
inward uneasiness. If they took to cut- 
ting one another’s throats, how was nine 
to be safe among them all? 

This dispute was carried on chiefly. in 
Dutch, for, as I have already mentioned, 
half the men were foreigners, as it ap- 

eared that all of them proposed to be 
for the nonce. I took an opportunity of 
hinting to that jocular fnend of mine, 
the old steersman, that it might be worth 
their while to be civil to me, anyhow, 
since, if captured, 1 could say a good 
word for them to my cousin, the Jicu- 
tenant. 

“ Stow that !” he said. 
stand English.” ‘ 

“None of us do,” exclaimed the skip- 
per, laying such a heavy hand on my 
shoulder that I feared he was for carry- 
ing out his threat forthwith. “Mind 
you that, youngster, and remember that 
Tl wring your neck for_you if you don’t 
stand to it that we are Dutchmen, every 
man Jack of us.” 


“T don’t under- 
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“Very fine!” thought I to myself, “but 
we'll see whose neck is in most danger 
when we are once on the deck of the 
cutter.” 

To me it seemed impossible for the 
smugglers to escape, so fast was the little 
man-of-war coming up with us. And to 
inake matters more 


opeless for them, | 


loom came another shot, this time crash- | 


ing right through the rigging above our 
heads, and bringing down the yard, cut 
in two, with the sail flapping about it,a 
useless wreck. Worse than useless, in- 
deed, for it fell half over the side, throw- 
ing the boat on her beam ends ; and fora 
moment I thought she was about to 
upset. 2 

My involuntary exclamation of alarm 
was drowned in the noisy confusion that 
at once arose. The men, scrambling 
together like cats, whipped out their 
knives to cut loose the torn and tangled 
heap of ropes and canvas, letting the 
whole go overboard in their hurry ; and 
when the boat righted it was to drift on 
slowly under a broken mast, while the 
cutter held her triumphant course as 
steadily as a white seabird skimming the 
billows with powerful wings. 

With no more delay than was needed 
to get the disabled tackling out of the way, 
the smugglers took to their oars again, 
bending at them with a will like men de- 
termined not to give up so long as a 
chance of escape remained. But indeed 
their cnse was not so desperate as it ap- 
peared to my landsman’s eyes. In the 
very nick of time the weather came to 
their aid. : 

As the sun set a dark blue cloud had 
risen up over the cliffs, descending into 
the sea and soon blotting out all the land 
and sky to the west. This wall of dark- 
ness swept across the waves till it first 
swallowed up the cutter from our sight, 
and quickly afterwards was closing in 
upon us. Then I understood why the 
men had kept casting such anxious 
glances landwards, and why a little time 
back they had ceased to make prepara- 
tions for throwing the cargo overboard. 
We were wrapped in a ro! ing grey fog 
that brought on the night all at once, 
hiding everything beyond the distance of 
a few fathoms. 

Did not the smugglers chuckle when 
they found themselves able to give their 
enemy the slip! The boat was presently 
put about, and, boldly dodging past the 
cutter, stood once more towards the shore, 
her light-coloured sides hel ing to make 
her almost invisible in the fog. I hardly 
knew what to think of this turn of for- 
tune. Shall I seem too cowardly if I con- 
fess to a feeling of relief under the cir- 
cumstances that there was to be no 
fighting? But would the chance of a 
stray bullet be more formidable than the 
vertainty of remaining in the hands of 
shese desperadoes, now that we knew so 
much of each other. Vanished into mist 
was my hope of making the rest of the 
voyage in one of his Majesty’s vessels ; 
and [had to console myself by consider- 
ing that my disreputable comrades must 
also be bent on getting to land if they 
could do so without any further peril. 

“There, my hearty!” said the skipper, in 
high good-humour, despite of his crippled 
mast. “ You'll have to wait a bit before 
seeing your friend But, never fear, 
we'll keep our bargain by you, though 
you are cousin to a landshark.” 

Nothing more was seen of the revenue 
cruiser, 


We crept on slowly, feeling our way 
through the fog, which after a time 
began to clear up a little, yet still hung 
in a damp mist on the water. It was 
sore work for my patience. Cramped and 
chilled, I sat in a state of fretful agita- 
tion impossible to describe. The smug- 
glers understood very well what they 
were about, but I did not, and had no- 
thing to do but torment myself over their 
mysterious proceedings. . 

They were all in excellent spirits at 
having escaped so luckily, and extended 
their satisfaction to an unwelcome guest, 
as I must now count myself, by pressing 
me to take some supper with them, but 
anxiety left me no appetite. One of 
the men was kind enoaeh, to put a thick 
pea-jacket over me. When, however, I 
took courage to ask him how soon we 
should reach land, he grufily replied, 
“That depends on these precious friends 
of yours. Perhaps in an hour or two, 
and perhaps in the middle of next week, 
and none the sooner for your asking, ny 
shaver !” 

Thus hours passed away. Weary as I 
began to be, I could not sleep. The sound 
of a church-bell came over the water, 
striking midnight, but still I saw no sign 
of our voyage being at an end. Once, 
indeed, we approached se near land that 
voices could Ve heard above the tide’s 
dashing on the beach, no longer subdued 
toadistant murmur. I thought we were 
going on shore here, when suddenly a 

reat bontire blazed up from a point in- 
and, and at this warning the smugglers 
sheered off ; then all grew dark and silent 
again but for the measured sounds of the 
oars and monotonous rippling of the 
waves on our bow. 

After all, I must have caught some 
snatches of sleep, else I do not know how 
I contrived to pass the time. Somewhere 
in the small hours of morning I became 
aware that we were again close in shore. 
From overhead gleamed mysterious 
flashes through the starless night, re- 
peated at intervals along a line of cliff, 
and answered by signals from the smug- 
glers’ boat. At length it appeared that 
they were about to attempt a landing. 

When the boat’s head was once more 
turned shorewards, that man whom I 
have spoken of as something above the 
rest in speech and appearance laid hold 
of me, saying, “ Now we have done you a 

‘ood turn, I hope you are not the lad to 
do us an ill one.” 

“Let me go, and I will not betray any 
of your secrets,” I assured him. 

“All very well, but we had best make 
a bit surer of that,” said he, and, pulling 
out of his pocket a large silk handker- 
chief, in a trice he had fastened it over 
my eyes. “ Don’t you touch that till you 
get the word,” he added. 

I did not like being thus blindfolded, 
still uncertain as I was that these men 
meant meno harm. If they were so sus- 
picious, what reason had I totrust them ? 
There was nothing for it, however, but 
to submit, devoutly hoping that I should 
soon get clear of Such dangerous com- 
panions and their ways of darkness. 
«Afterwards I was to be rather proud of 
this episode in my adventures, as the one 
with most spice of romance in it ; but at 
the time it proved highly disquieting. 
What would they do with me next ? 

There oame a great thump, and our 
keel grated on the shingle. I heard a 
rushing of feet over pebbles, a confused 


| talking, and presently the rattling of a 


capstan. Jerking and grinding, the boat 
began to be drawn up to the beazh. A 
man took me on his back, staggered a 
little way through the water, and let me 
down on a slippery bed of seaweed. Oncc 
more I stood, or sprawled, on my native 
land. 

Forgetting the injunction that hac 
been given me, I was about to loosen the 
bandage from my eyes ; but a tirm gri) 
restrained me. 

“Wait a bit,” said the same voice ir 
my ear. “The less you know of us th 
better, so you have got to play blinc 
man’s buff yet awhile. But there is n 
call for you to be afraid. You shall b 
started off at once if you will give you 
word to say nothing that can get us int: 
trouble.” 

“Indeed, I don’t wish to.” 

“Well, there’s not much harm done i 
you can keep from telling more tale 
than need be. Iam sure your cousin th 
lieutenant is too much of a gentleman t 
make you turn informer. And as yo 
say you don’t belong to these parts, yo 
are not likely to set eyes on any of u 
again. Still, you might be young vipe 
enough— but you look like an hones 
fellow. Give me your hand upon it- 
there! Now walk on straight ahead, an 
we shall not be much longer trouble 
with one another’s company.” 

I took several steps across the sant 
till I was brought up by running again: 
the bottom of a cliff. When I had stoo 
here for a few minutes, chafing at tl 
inactivity, but not knowing where t 
turn, somebody unceremoniously caugt 
me up and bundled me into a baske 
There was alow whistle, and next m 
ment I found myself swinging in the ai 

In spite of the smuggler’s assurance, 
could not help recalling grim tales « 
secluded caves in the cliffs where suc 
men were said to have their haunts ar 
secretly to make away with victims wl 
might have offended them. But I w: 
heing hoisted into no such den of iniquit 
This airy ascent soon came to an end t 
my being turned out upon wet grass 
the edge of a cliff, as I could guess by t! 
cold wind that swept it. Round abe 
me I heard a neighing and stamping 
horses, and many voices conversing 
low tones, which warned me that it mig 
not be safe to tear off the bandage ar 
make a run for it, as I was half inclin 
todo. 

But my impatience was not tried mu 
longer. - A hand was laid in mine, ane 
voice bade me come along. Led by tl 
unseen conductor, I stumbled across 
grassy down, then crossed one or t: 
stubble fields and struck a path, whe 
I couid make my way alone with 
occasional floundering here and the 
into a hedge by the side of it. Mc 
than once my companion helped me ov 
a stile, and by touching her clothes 
knew it was a woman, which convin¢ 
me [ had nothing now to be afraid 
Not that she seemed a very agreea’ 
member of her sex. I asked her wh 
we were, and she mockingly told me 
look and see, at the same time threat 
ing to call to her friends if I offered 
take a peer from beneath the bandage 

This blindfolded journey seemed to 1 
half an hour or so. I had a shrewd : 
tion 1 was not being taken the near 
road, but thought best to let the sm 
lers have their way of it, so that tl 
should feel no suspicion of my betray 
them. The dim morning light was bre 
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ing when the woman took the bandage 
from my eyes, first turning me round two 
or three times like a teetotum, to puzzle 
ne as to the direction in which we had 


come. When I got the use of my sight I | tricks ; that was my orders. 


“There !” she said, “this road you are 
on leads to Deal; and then you must ask 
ur way. Be off with you, and remem- 

r I am watching you don’t play any 
If I see you 


wade her out to be a strapping young | as much as looking round I'll come and 


countrywoman, 1 
thrown me over the nearest wall if I 


had given her any provocation. 


who could easily have | give you a clout on the head.” 


I needed no such warning. I asked 
nothing better than to turn my back on 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


this ungentle damsel and: her comrades. 
I wished to go nowhere but. straight 
ahead, as with a light heart I set out 
upon the last stage of my wanacrings. 
There was no more to doubt or fear now 
that I could stretch my legs on English 

round, from which I had been absent 
just a week. What a long week it 


seemed ! 
(To be continued.) 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


Author of “‘ Across Africa,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Some of the Aborigines. 


Ae soon as Chiko had left us we went to 
ii sleep, and early the next morning 
ve started off for our rendezvous at the 
ferry across the Kwanza. We marched 
pretty fast, but shortly before sunset, 
«ing still some distance Som the river, we 
‘cepted the offer of a couple of decent- 
‘oking mulattoes to stop for the night at 
their village of Kapeko. Though not to 
te compared with Belmont or Boa Vista, 
the houses of these men were far superior 
to those of the natives, and they said 
they lived here ve comfortably by 
uvating, the ground by means of their 
savesand tending their cattle, of which 
they had large herds. 

When we got into their village we 
were taken to the largest house, which 
'elonged to one of the mulattoes called 
Michael, and here we were introduced 
to his wife, a handsome, light-coloured 
‘walatto, dressed in a comfortable and 
‘coming adaptation of European dress, 
tut whose head-dress certainl. ly astonished 
Ng. 


Her hair was frizzed and puffed out 
‘ther side to a distance of over a foot 
ttom her head, while her face was framed 
Waring of plaited hair; above her fore- 
ad was a band of coloured beads 
worked into patterns, and above this 
gain were other enormous pads of hair, 


her head were ornamented with stars 
and circles made of beads and cowries. 
Notwithstanding this cumbersome 
| head-dress, she busied herself in making 
{preparations for our entertainment ; 
| fowls were chased and killed by her 
children, and a room was speedily cleared 
of lumber and boxes for us to rig our beds 
jupin. Michael himself was as active as 


before we had been a couple of hours at 
Kapeko a plentiful and appetising meal 
; was ready for us. 
eggs were provided as well as more solid 
| fare, and Michael's wife made for us with 
; her own hands some cakes of native 
: flour, which, eaten hot with honey, were 
most delicious. 

After our supper Michael, with some 
‘of his friends, mulattoes like himself, 
| who had settled down in this fair and 
fertile land, plied us with all sorts of 
questions about the coast and Europe. 

found that they preferred as mulattoes 
settling here and living among them- 
selves ; they did not care, apparently, to 
sink down to the condition of the neigh- 
bouring negroes, and found that their 
coloured blood caused them to be looked 
down upon by the whites. Their farms 
and cattle supplied them with nearly all 


his wife in showing us hospitality, and ; 


Honey, milk, and! 


whieh was collected for them in the 
neighbouring country of Kibokwe. I 
found on inquiry that there were more 
than two hundred families settled in the 
same manner as our hosts, and I could 
not help ti.inking that perhaps in some 
future time they would form the nucleus 
of an African civilised nation. 

Next morning we bade farewell to our 
hospitable hosts, and by noon we arrived. 
at the point on the banks of the Kwanza 
where our fellow-travellers were await- 
ing our arrival. I was astonished to see 
how many had gathered together, for 
here could not have Leen fewer than 


> five hundred men, many of whom were 


accompanied by their wives and children. 
Our porters had built good huts for 
our accommodation, and immediately 


~ after our arrival in camp Guilhermé sent 


for all the leaders of the different parties 
toattend agreat palaver about our route, 
and also as to the conduct of people on 
the road. A rough and noisy lot of 
twenty people, each of whom claimed to 
lead a party, soon came together. Guil- 
hermé, as soon as they had assembled, 
said that the passage of the Kwanza was 
to be made on the following morning, 
and also told each leader what position 
his men should occupy on the march. 
Instantly there was a terrific hullabaloo 
about his daring to arrange these 
matters without discussion. He said 
that Kagnombe had given him authority 
to give orders without consulting any- 
body, and that those who would not obey 
should quit the caravan at once. One of 
the natives got up and strenuously denied 
that Kagnombe could possibly have done 
such a thing, and urged upon his com- 
panions to at once deny Guilherme’s 
right to any authority over them. He 
now produced the old bottle neck which 
Bastian had given him, and it was extra- 
ordinary to see how all opposition ceased 


‘immediately on his saying that this 


owerful fetish had been entrusted to 
Bim by Kagnombe, and that all who dis- 


; puted his authority would be subject to 


all manners of evils. 

He told each man where he should 
march and the place bis party should 
occupy in camp, and then passing round 
a dram he broke up the meeting. 

He next sent for the head man of a 
neighbouring village, who was the chief 
of the ferry, and told him to have all his 
canoes ready by daylight the next morn- 
ing, and not to permit any one else to 


they wanted, and for cloth and stores | cross until all his and my followers had 


and both these and those at the side of :from Benguella they paid in beeswax, , made the passage in safety. 
A 
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The head man promised obedience and 
said that he had already got the canoes 
collect.:d, so Guilhermé proposed to me to 
walk down to the banks of the stream 
ard see the cratt in which we were to 
embark our bodies and goods on the mor- 
row. Close to the side of the river we 
came down a steep bank about twenty- | 
tive feet in height, at the bottom of which 
was a flat muddy space where about 
forty canoes were hauled up. These 
craft were only about sixteen feet long | 
by eighteen inches beam, and were made 
of strips of bark kept in shape by gun- | 
wales and cross-pieces of stick, and could | 
not accommodate more than one man and 
his load besides the paddler. 

Beyond this muddy flat was the River ; 
Kwanza, now in the dry season some ' 
sixty yards wide and three fathoms deep, 
with a current of about a knot, and_be- 
yond was another broad flat bounded by 
a bank like that we had just come down, 
which we were told was all flooded in the 
rains, the river then being in many 

laces nearly two miles wide. Guilhermé 

egan Ianghing at my face, which I had 
drawn rather long on'seeing the wretched 
craft in which we had to cross the river, 
and said that as a sailor I should not | 
mind it, but I said such a rickety affair 
as one of these canoes was a very differ- | 
ent affair from a respectable ship or 
boat. 

True to their time, the canoemen were 
there when we arrived at_the river bank 
in the morning, and all Guilhermé’s and 
my people and goods were ferried across 
without any mishap, but just as we were 
Rng to quit the river bank one of the 

ihé people, who, thinking to save, had 
packed himself and his wife into one 
canoe, capsized near the bank : the canoe- 
aoe and the male passenger reached the 
anifts an safety, but the poor woman was 

ing cown the river without any idea 


of how to save h : 
save herself ; the ez wl 
were near, and 3 the canoes which 


hermé 


end she would soon have 
throwi icking off my boots and 
Es Na hat and coat on the ground, 
as she wae nied in and seized her just 
with much ies for the last time, and 
bank of th, difficulty dragged her to the 
ing out a he eels where Guilhermé hold- 
dry land eens hand we were soon on 
water out of my peas wringing the 
Guilherme pnw: hair and clothes, when 
shoulder © putting his hand on my 

ang ted to something in the 
L Nee there what you 
aking in the direction 
ip AS pointing I saw the 
maine, head of a huge crocodile 
sooner would have, had appeared a Tittle | 
Fay an ttn eae 
and get’ ad Guilherme, “imake haste 
your clothes ani eauinp and change 
fever.” °S8 You wish to have a 


As soon as 
und ing clear of the low 
ing por aoe our people were 
T Nese cohuin under a grove 
AAvicn . time in following 
ngine 3 ut scarcely had I 
Saved NY clothes when the 
eame running to ine 
N the ground at my 
Ally she was comin 
wing a dislike of 
t. was trying to rai 


who nod 


aready build 
of trees, and 
Guilhermé's 
finished char 


et sor 
hr up and send 


hermé said she was not thanking me, but 
begging me to give her some cloth. 

was much astonished at this, and 
could not understand what possible 
claims my saving her from drowning 
could give her on me, when, amidst tears 
and blubberings, we found that her hus- 
hand had been thrashing her for having 
lost her load when the canoe capsized, 
and had afterwards said that, as I was 
fool enough to jump into the river after 
her, I might also be fool enough to give 
her some cloth, and told her to come and 
beg some of me, with a promise that if 
she failed to get any he would give her 
another flogging when she returned. 

I, rather pitying the poor wretch, was 
about to comply with her request, when 
Guilhermé interfered, and said it would 
hardly do to be too good-natured thus 
early in the journey, or I should never be 
free from people pestering me. He sent 
for the husband and told him to take his 
wife away with him, and treat her well 
under pain of having the magic power 
of the “bottle neck” invoked against 
him, which the fellow, after some little 
grumbling, did, while the woman, being 
assured of the safety of her skin, bundled 
away without a single word of thanks. 

The work of. getting all the people 
across the river took some time, and it 
was not at all lessened by many of those 
belonging to the independent parties 
asserting to the ferrymen that they be- 
longed to our party, and that we should 
pay for them. But at last all was settled, 
and Guilhermé told me that on the mor- 
row we might look forward to making a 
fair start. 

Shortly after all were across a lot of 
people came up to us as we were sitting 
under a tree smoking our pipes, and sai 
that, as it was now the dry season, there 
was great danger of fire, and that there- 
fore it was proper that a fetish should be 
made against it, and requested Guil- 
hermé, as head of the caravan, to give 
them a goat for the purpose. He said 
that it was no good coming to him, for 
they must know that white men never 
made fetishes, but the cunning fellows 
said he was using Kagnombe’s fetish, and 
they were sure that he would consent to 


goat, the more especially as they them- 
selves would provide a fowl. t 
After much argument he conserted, 
and gave them beads and cloth to buy 
the goat. I was very curious to see how 
this fetish was made, and asked when 
the ceremony was going to take place, 
and was told that it would commence 
exactly at sunset. Shortly before sunset 
Guilhermé and I strolled down to where 
the preparations had been made, and 
found the fetishman and a hoy who was 
to assist in the performance had got the 
smnallest and most miserable goat that 
could be found, a large pot of water, a 
basket with some clay in_it, some red 
earth, a small trongh made of bark, a 
wooden bow], a ball made of some curious 
mess, some roots and bits of stick, a small 
leafless branch and a knife, a hoe, and an 
axe. Both man and boy had a streak of 
red down their faces and chests, and 
another across their upper lips. The hoy 


with his back to the north, and the 
fetishman sat down opposite him. 
rubbed each others arms up and down 
| for some time, the man meanwhile chant- 
ing in 2 sort of monotone some mys- 


terious incantation. After this the boy 


Pr away, when Guil- 


this one being made, and give them the | 


ns the sun set was seated on the trough I 


They | 


got iy and laid the branch across the 
trough. They then scraped the bark of 
the roots and sticks and powdered it u) 
and put it into the wooden bowl, anc 
then chopped the sticks up into very 
small pieces. The man now drew a cros 
on the ground, pointing to the place thi 
sun had set, and then blew some of tlic 
powdered bark to the west and the east 
n the centre of the cross they now dus 
a hole, and in it they placed the trougl 
and poured some water into it, the troug] 
lying north and south. The fetishman 
| after spitting on two of the roots, place: 
one at each end of the trough, and the: 
dropped some of the fragments o: 
stick into it. The boy now did the same 
The man now sat down to the east of the 
| trough, and the boy opposite him. The 
| boy then took hold of the fowl] by the 
wings and legs, and the man, holding it: 
head in his left hand, cut its throat 
| taking care that the blood should fal 
into the trough. When the fowl wa: 
dead it was put on the ground to thc 
south of the trough, with its head to the 
east. 

The goat was now killed in the samc 
way, some of the lookers-on assisting tc 
{hold it, and then it was placed on the 
north of the trough, with its head to the 
west. The man and boy now washec 
their faces in the trough, and then 
taking some of the blood and water it 
their mouths, blew it to the east anc 
west. When they had done this ther« 
was a regular rush of the people roun: 
to wash their faces in the trough. Th« 
, man now took some of the water in the 
| bowl and went round the camp, sprink 
ling all the loads, and when this wa: 
done the trough was emptied, and the 
entrails of goat and fowl, the balls o 
clay, and bits of stick buried in the hole 
where it had been, and the trough turnec 
upside-down over it, and the brancl 
planted at its northern end. The car 
casses of the goat and fowl were the per 
quisites of the fetishman, who als 
received many small presents of clotl 
and beads. 

“There,” said Guilhermé, “now thes 
fellows will believe that we are safe fron 
' fire, and will be most frightfully careless 
We must take care that our camp anc 
theirs are always separate, so that if they 
do have a tire we shan't be burnt ow 
too.” 


(To be continued.) 
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LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
VILIL—Wuat's In A NAME? 


{ H, sacred Nine ! assist me as I sing in mournful tones 

The woes that have arisen from the harmless name of Jones ; 
This unexciting title, by a stern decree of fate, 

Has left its poor possessors in a pitiable state. 


i's my name to begin with, and in consequence belongs 
Toall my worthy brothers, with a partnership of wrongs ; 

We're under the same master, seeing two of us are twins, 
He's nervous and excitable, his name is Mr. Binns. 


We're Aleck, Roger, Tom, and Dick; it seems a little silly, 
The fellows call the lot of us just nothing else but ‘ Billy.” 
Confusion is the natural result of this, you know ; 
However, things went fairly well until a term ago. 


For then it was (I little thought of all that it would mean) 
Another family of Jones appeared upon the scene : 

Thre brothers who had reddish hair, and otherwise alike, 
Their names were Aristobulus, and Reginald, and Mike. 


Itfell to Mr. B— to train this very motley crew, 
And soon we made him hopelessly uncertain what to do ; 

With four that answered to one name ’twas bad enough in sooth, 
Bat seven would puzzle any one in management of youth. 


And now our master 


If Mr. Binns, without reficcting, called on ‘‘ Jones ” to rise, 
At once a small battalion would appear before his eyes ; 
Or else, perhaps, each one of us would think: ‘it isn’t me,” 

And not a soul responded to the voice of Mr. B—! 


We varied in behaviour and intelligence as well, 

And were mingled in a manner that is more than I can tell: 
It may be consolation that he bore it like a brick, 

But the faults of Aristobulus were visited on Dick ! 


Ata French examination, umistakably the first, 

Was Aleck Jones—but then A. Jones was certainly the worst. 
The same initial letter often put us in a stew, 

Poor Roger got a licking that to Reginald was due ! 


At length it was suggested to deal with us cn masse, 
As if one individual Jones was present in the class; 
In our corporate capacity we met with praise or blame, 

And each of us was treated to a nicety the same. 


This novel sort of notion couldn’t hold its own a week, 
Our indignation bubbled up whenever we could speak, 


has declared in magisterial tones 


He never more in any case will use the name of Jones. 


From ‘ primus” down to “septimus” was not a great success, 


And so he named us all anew, as possibly you guess; 


We're simply White and Wilson—don’t imagine it’s a lark, 
With Day and Knight and Robinson and Wilkinson and Clark ! 
FRED. EDMONDS. 


BOAT-SAILING. 


By FRANKLIN Fox (LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE), 


Author of ‘How to Send a Boy to Sea,” etc. 
PART IL. 


Tm seems to be some reason to fear; 
that in this driving age of steam the ! 
wportant and enjoyable art of boat-sailing 
uay suffer from neglect. 

Stamships worked against time rarely 
ulord to those who manage and those who 
‘an them the necessary interval of leisure 
‘attend to the boats of the vessel, to see 
“at they are properly rigged, and that they 
wt fitted with sails suitable to their structure, 
ud such as will enable them to turn to wind- 
van efficiently as well as scud should their 
~Mices be called upon in anemergency. It 
Soly when a breakdown of the engines 
ers that a real opportunity is gained by 
‘+ misfortune to work the boats properly, to 
<* that sails supplied are really serviceable 
“* and not a delusion and a snare. A 
~rich regatta, when the vessel is detained 
“tore in a foreign port, is one of the plea- 
«tet and best ways Iam aware of for test: 
‘the efficiency of ships’ boats and their 
“ngs,and bringing defects to notice. 


The usual sail put into an ordinary mer- 
chant ship’s quarter-boat is a dipping lug, 
and I do not hesitate to record my opinion 
that calling a boat fit for service which has 
only a lugsail to work to windward with is 
an absolute farce, not unlikely to become a 
tragedy at sea, 

A dipping-lug is all very well for a 36-foot 
gig to use when the wind is aft, or for a 
man.-of-war'’s cutter with a skilled crew 
trained to its management, the boat also | 
having a mizen; but for ordinary quarter- 
hoats or 28-foot cutters it is an abomination, | 
although I should say that a hundred lug- 
sails are put into merchant ships’ boats when 
the vessel is fitted out for half a dozen of any 
other kind of sail. 

The task of trying to turn to windward 
under @ lugsail is about as hopeless a one as 
Sisyphus’ stone-rolling, as the reader will find | 
emplitied in the experience of the P. and O. } 
Vandia’s cutter a little later on. Although 
[so many Inysails are snpplied to ships’ boats 
ftean hardly be necessary to dwell upon ! of all classes, there is no lack of variety in 
uportant place slips’ boats hold in the | the matter of rig, if we only look for it. 
ares for saving life at sea, nor need I) There isa choice of about a dozen which 
“mach opon the delightful sensations ex- | I could mention, some of which are extremely 
lwhen, tiller in hand. one watehes | clezant in appearance and useful in service. | 
enulous notion of the luff of the sail of | There is the spritsail, a quadrilateral sail. It 
aly boat as von screw her up till she | should be made of light canvas, No. 6 or 7, 
shes in a fresh breeze, or the pleasure of | and it is extended by a pole, one end of which 
of with a Howing sheet, distancing , rests in a ‘snotter,” or of rope, round 
omit near, and enjoying the scenery | the mast, and the other is fixed in the peak 
ithe sa to the fullest extent. {of the sail, the head being thus stretelied | 


| 
i 


out, and the fore-leach laced to the mast. 
This sail is suitable for the 22-foot boat, with 
‘out beam, if a jib and mizen are added 
“The length of mast should be about 
12 feet, with a space at the head of a foot. 
A boat of larger size can be rigged with two 
spriteails, fore and main, and will be found, 
it properly ballasted and handled, to work 
like a top. 

Then there is the schooner rig and the Ber- 
muda schooner rig, the difference between 
these two being that the latter is higher in 
the hvist and narrower in the head, with a 


| broader spread at the foot than that of the 


common schooner sail. 

The lateen, or xebee rig, is a not uncom- 
mon one in revattas for good-sized boats, and 
is taken from the speronares to be seen carry- 
ing fruit between Sardinia and Malta and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. 

The settee rig is something like the lateen, 
and is of Indian orizin, the patemas of Bom- 
ay carrying sails of that character, the 
ards extending quite down to the boat’s 
bow, and the mast raking forward. 

A sliding gynter rig is one of the prettiest 
and handiest an ordinary 28-foot cutter can 
De riged with. The mast is in two joints, 
as it were, the upper sliding with rings to 
double the height of an ordinary boat's mast. 
The sail is v triangular shape, tapering 


hup to the upper masthead into @ point, the 


base of the trianzle being the foot of the sail. 
As the whole Lody of the sail is thus near the 
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eentre of gravity in the boat itself, this sail, 
though appearing very “taunt,” or lofty, is 
not so dangerous as a landsman might ima- 
gine, and, with a jib and mizen, it 1s one of 
the most convenient rigs to work possible. 

The lugsail, of which I have spoken before, 
can be made more available for sea service 
by slinging it at a very short distance from 
the end of the yard, and making what is 
ealled a standing lug. The “tack” of the sail 
‘aust be hauled down well, so as to give a peak 
o the yard, and the yard will then remain a 
axture on whichever tack the boat is put. 
this standing lug, with a jib and mizen, is a 
useful working rig for a large cutter or pin- 
nace, the only drawback being that when the 
boat is on one tack, the yard if on the same 
side of the mast as the breeze is from will 
edge her a bit off the wind. 

Cutters with dipping lugs cannot carry jibe, 
‘but only mizens, and when, as may often be 
seen in a man-of-war’s boat with a crew 
trained to it, the lug is dipped smartly at 
every tack the effect 1s very good. But this 
evolution requires three hands to work the 
sail in executing it, one to the halyards, one 
to make a jib of the fore end of the lug, and 
another to dip the yard as it is lowered at 
each turn to windward. It is the usual rig 
for the cutters of our ships of war. 

The variety in the cut of the sails of boats 
is remarkable if we extend our view from 
English boats to over the sea. With us a 
eutter is a favourite rig; with the French it 


9s 


NI 
SS 
oy 


is almost unknown. 


Poule, which ply between Cherbourg and 
Southampton, den with eggs, but those are 
the only ones I have come across. The 
French don’t like the big boom in bad wea- 
ther, they say ; luggers they like very much, 
so do the Dutch, and so do our Brighton 
and south coast fishermen. In the Mediter- 
ranean feluccas and lateen rigs abound; a 
cutter is unknown. In the East, in India 
and China, we get an enormous variety of 
rigs for boats. 

‘The patema and the Bugalow both have 
asort of xebec sail, but it is bent to a mast 
looking over the bows, and the yard is swung 
round the mast in going about. Amongst 
small boats the Ceylon canoes, with an out- 


the querest, the sail being a great square sort 
of lug. made of light cotton cloth. 

In China, on the coast from Hong Kong to 
Shanghae, you can almost certainly tell 
what part you are off by the rig of the boats, 
the Foochowfoo fishermen (or pirates—the 
terms are sometimes synonomous there) dif- 
fering from the Amoy, and those again from 
the more southern craft. 

Great ingenuity and cleverness is dis- 
played by the Chinese in all matters relating 
to hoats and boat-sailing. The sails of their 


craft are of mat, and can be reduced at will 
from the front of the sail being made in a 
set of divisions marked by strips of bamboo. 


- Wy 


ZF 


There are two big | 
cutters (or used to be) called Le Coq and La, 


rigger on which the crew sit for ballast, are | 


! 


In shape they are unlike any of the t: of 
English boats quoted, but they set like a 
board, and the boats sail like the wind. 

We could follow the subject of boat-sails 
up the rivers of China and India, where the 
same difference exists in different localities. 
Up the Indus, for instance, the boats from 
Ferozepore are unlike those frem Mooltan 
in their sails, and both different from the 
Sukkur and Kotee craft. 

In boat-sailing the first thing in a slip’s 
boat—which has of course no centre-board 
or false keel (except kept for racing)—to be 
looked to is ballast; and the next the sails, 
mast, and gear of the boat. The mast should 
be stepped, and everything tested to see if 
all goes smoothly and is in working order 
before sail is set; and in puffy weather re- 
member always to keep the sheet ready for 
letting go, and to luff your boat up in the 
wind’s eye when a squall strikes you. The 
pressure of wind is thus opposed to the nar- 
rowest possible surface, and danger of cap- 
sizing avoided. 

I have said nothing here about the art of 
cutting-out and making boat-sails. It is 
difficult to explain how the allowance for 
gores in each cloth in the different rigs 
alluded to is to be made without diagrams, 
but a reference to a little work on the sub- 
ject by Robert. Kipping, M.A., published some 
years ago by Wilson (late Nurse) at 2s. 6d., 
will give all information. 

(To be continued.) 
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BURIED TREASURE 


cwomy afternoon in January: time, 
about 3 o’ clock: scene, a wild stretch of 
shore—the sea, full of white horses gallop- 
ing in with tide on the flow, backed by a 
strong wind which sent the spray wrenth- 
ing in sheets of mist far up a rugged 
«carpment of cliffs, and flung the foam 
about in curdled masses like seagulls on 
the wings of the storm. 

_ Hage fragments of fallen rock lay piled 
in massive ruin—such a desolation as 
might have ensued when Jupiter demo- 
lished the lgbours of the Titans who set 
up mountains as stepping-stones for the 
sege of heaven. 

Asolitary figure was seen toiling alon; 
the beach from the promontory whic! 
bounded the view—seen indeed, and 
watched with curious scrutiny, by two 
men who occupied an eminence on the 
cliff—themselves hidden from view by a 
projecting battlement of rock. The soli- 
tary figure carried a heavy bag and 
seemed oppressed with the weight. At 
times_he Efted it laboriously upon his 
shoulder, and it required both hands to 
hold it in position. At times he lowered 
it, and carried it first in his right hand, 
then in his left, with evident exertion, 
such as a man would only employ for 
something he valued very much. And 
eel he would put down the bag 
and fling himself upon the sands as it 
completely worn out with exhaustion, 
again to rise and pursue his weary way, 
labouring mightily. 

All the incidents of this toilsome pro- 
press were watched with keen interest 

ythe twomen. There had lately been 
awreck farther up the coast beyond the 
promontory. It was reported that gold 
lormed no small part of the cargo of the 
unfortunate vessel. Many a man, who 
had but scanty aquaintance with that 
Precious metal, had trudged the shore 
luring the past. week, in hopes of finding 


sil, only to be disappointed. The two | hi 


enon the cliff had started out that after- 
toon with the intention of gold-hunting. 
4nd when they saw @ man, evidently a 
gent,” and apparently returning from 

e seene of the wreck, laden with a 
heavy bag, they naturally watched him 
Qinutely, and felt surre he had found gold. 


A STORY OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 
Author of ‘Cacus and Hercules,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


Now as that solitary wayfarer reached 
@ spot opposite the men on the cliff, he 
once more set down the and carefully 
observed the cliff and baulders that lay 


! about. 


“I say, Bill,” quoth one of the two in a 
hoarse whisper ; “the cove’s a-lookin to 
see if he bain’t seen. Hold back a bit.” 

The cove having satisfied his mind with 
a careful survey, now took up his bag and 
walked towards the cliff,and got in among 
the masses of fallen rock. The men 
above had a full view of his movements. 
He walked about in the narrow shingly 

s, and at last, having found a suit- 


able spot, he set down his bag, knelt | 
and proceeded to scoop out a hole ; 


down, 


with his hands. He then carefully drew 


forth the contents of the bag and put} 


them in the hole. He had his back 
turned towards the cliff, so that the men 
could not see what he was burying. But 
when the operation was fnished he 
smoothed the shingle over the place, 
the empty bag in his pocket, and quickly 
went on his homeward way. 

“Now, Bill, if we bain’t in for a stroke of 
luck my name ain’t ’Arry ’Orseman. 
We'll just cut down the slope and have a 

oat that hole. It’s my belief the cove 
as got hold of the dollars, and we'll have 
’em out in a twinkling. *: 
ings all the world over.” 

“Rayther so—come on afore it’s dark. 
’Tain’t an easy path, no how, down to 
the beach.” 

However it was accomplished, and the 
two men were among the boulders known 
as St. Helen’s Crags. It was not easy, 
however, for them to find the exact spot. 
The view below was very different from 
that from the cliff. There were patches 
of sand where the footprints were 
marked among the huge fragmentsof rock. 
But there were tracts of shingle as well, 
and the whole place was wet, so that it 
ceuld not be detected where the hole had 
been dug. The footprints, too, crossed 
and recrossed each other, which added 
to the confusion, for the “cove” had 
dodged about before finally deciding upon 
the exact spot. 

“Tt were here, Arry,” said Bill. 


“No it waren't, it were here, Bill,” said | 
; sure that I agree. 


Harry. 


They rummaged about in several 


places, but found nothing of the smallest ' 


value—-not so much as a brass farthing. 

“Well, that’s a go,’ said Bill. “He’s a 
sharp un to hide it under our very noses, 
so as we can’t sniff it out.” 

“We'll have it yet, though,” said his 
companion. I'll be out here by daylight 
to-morrow and wait till the bloke comes. 
You can go to the wreck. This rough sea 
pall eve raked up the bullion a bit—ha, 

a! 

So the two men turned from the beach, 
climbed up the cliff path, and went home 
over the dreary downs. They belonged 
to the poorest class of inhabitants—men 
who had no definite profession, but lived 
from hand to mouth any how. In the 
summer they attached themselves to the 


ut | 


‘indings keep- ; 


owners of fishing-boats, and in the winter 
they loitered about and lent a hand to 
any odd job that turned up. The wreck 
had been an unusual excitement for them, 
and given them an object for some days 
past. They had got a good store of drift 
wood from the breaking-up of the keel, 
but nothing in the way of valuable cargo 
had so far been obtained. The coast- 
guard kept a sharp look-out, and so the 
chances were against their getting much, 
but still it was something by way of a 
day’s work. 

‘Arry was up early next morning, and 
reached the place soon after sunrise. He 
made a careful survey and dug about in 
the neighbourhood of the footmarks, but 
with no better success than on the pre- 
vious afternoon. 

Then he sat down and smoked a pipe, 
and then walked half a mile towards the 
town of Sandport. There was no need to 
f° farther, for as he rounded a small 
headland he saw the “cove” walking ata 
brisk pace towards him. ’Arry sat down 
and puffed away at his pipe, and as the 
cove passed he touched his hat, and said, 
“Ax your pardon, guv’nor, but be you 
a-going after the gold?” 

“Gold, eh? What gold?” 

“Oh, I knows all about it. I seed you 
burying it yesterday from the cliff.” 

ef id you? Well, I suppose you've 
been having a look for it yourself?” 

“T won’t deny as I had a look, just to 
see that it was ull safe. You're a sharp 
un at hiding swag. But the coastguard 
be uncommon sharp, top, and you’d best 


| look out. If they catch you carrying it 


off they’l! make it hot for you.” 

“Oh, they shall not catch me, you may 
depend,” said Dr. Porchester, for it was 
none other, and he began to hurry on. 

This did not quite suit ’Arry’s ideas, 

“Beg pardon, guv’nor,” he said, rising 
to his feet, “but that ain’t exactly fair, 
not according to my notions. Look ’ere 
a moment. ff I was to give information 
to the coastguard as to what I seed with 


my own nat’ral eyes, you'd get into a 
mess and no mistake, and if 1 hold my 
tongue I think as how you might be wise 
to make it worth my while.” 


“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, I’m not 
I think I will risk 
the consequences, and as I am in a hurry 
I will wish you good morning.” 

So saying, Dr. Porchester started off 
again at a brisk pace. 

*Arry turned a scowling look upon him 
and muttered some uncomplimentary 
remarks, and in his heart there rose an 
evil desire to be “even with the old 
bloke.” Actuated by that desire, he fol- 
lowed him at a distance, until the spot 
was passed where the treasure was 
buried. Dr. Porchester strode on, never 
pausing at the place nor even turning an 
eye towards it, but kept steadily on till 
he had rounded the promontory and was 
lost to sight. 

In the afternoon ’Arry and Bill met 
once more at the same high level to com- 
pare notes, 
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“Well, what luck, Bill?” 
“None.” 


sked him about the gold, but he 


“Didu't he go and take it off?” 


| Crags. He looked up once or twice, and 


swept the clitis with a rapid glance, but | 
“That ain’t much. I saw the old bloke | his movements were those of one who | been 


; cared not who saw him. The two men 


!sereen of rock and saw him kneel as 


away till they got down to the firm 
sandy mud, which evidently had not 
disturbed. They scooped out a 
broad, circular hole, covering the entire 


Vote we tell the coastguard.” | peeped cautiously from behind their | space between the three rocks, but with 


_all their scooping they found absolutely 


“No, he went round the head. Didn't | before and scoop a hole in ‘the shingle , nothing that might possibly pass for 
you see him sneakin’ about after more?” | and carefully bury the contents of the | buried treasure. 


“No, he waren’t nowhere about.” 

“Then he must have stayed in the bay 
just tother side of the head. Likely 
enough the tide would wash the heavy 
stuff in there. Maybe we’ve been wast- 
ing time at the wrong place while the 
old bloke collared the swag.” 

Bill gave a surly grunt. And now 
again from their eyrie the two men wit- 
nessed a repetition of the same scene 
which interested them so much yester- 
day. The same solitary figure appeared 
round the promontory, carrying a heavily- 
laden bag, and going through the same 
evolutions in shifting the position of the 
bag and flinging himself at intervals 
upon the sand. And, sure enough, he 
made for the same spot among St. Helen’s 


‘bag, after which he smoothed over the 
place and went on his way. 

; The two men were astonished at his 
coolness. 

| “It’s a’oax, I believe,” said Bill. 

“No, it ain’t,” said’Arry. “He wouldn’t 
be such a fool. But we'll nab it this time 
land get the lot. The hole is just in front 
,of that square rock between the two 
; round uns. Come on, Bill.” 

' Down the steep cliff-path went the 
, two men, and, having reached the place, 
, they had no difficulty (as they thought) 
| in making sure of the exact spot. There 

was the square rock between the two 

round ones. They chuckled to one 
‘another, and kneeling down began to 
, Scoop away the shingle. They scooped 


,. This second failure exasperated them 
| beyond measure. But they were deter- 
| mined not to abandon all hope of success. 
It was impossible that a sober old gentle- 
man would make two laborious expedi- 
; tions with the object of possibly hoaxing 
? 
; Some chance spectator. The disappoint- 
; ment only stimulated their ardour, and 
| having carefully replaced the shingle and 
removed all signs of their excavation, 
they climbed the cliff once more. 

Before going home they prepared a 
|fresh plan of action for the next day. 
\’Arry was to go and search the shore in 
| the bay just beyond the promontory, 
while Bill was to watch the burial-ground 
and act as circumstances might demand. 

(To be continu: d.) 


THE 


“MARQUIS” 


OF TORCHESTER: 


OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By PAu BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chuma,” ete., etc. 


T was long past midnight when the 
weary boys dragged themselves up- 

stairs to bed. Late as it was there were 
still a good many boys awake, anxious to 
hear the news. 

Amongst them was Bucknill, who was 
eager to know what had happened. 

“What's the row?” he demanded as 
Ingram entered the room. 

“The Doctor’s broken his leg,” was 


the reply, “and I’m dead tired and 
P i 


sleep 


ve 
How did he do that?” 


“(ot his foot. down a rabbit-hole and ! 


fell forward before he could get it out,” 
was the reply. “Tell you all about it 
to-morrow.’ : 


With this they were forced to he satis- | 


fied, for Ingram, with a yawn that 
threatened dislocation of his jaw, refused 
to answer another question. 

After a good night’s rest, however, he 
was more communicative, and the boys 
denrnt what had happened in some de- 
tails. 

“ When will he be about again?” asked 
Bucknill. 

“ Not till Easter, Dr. Fraser said.” 


“Very good job too,” said Buckuill, | 


unfeelingly. 
There were one or two in the room, 


however, that had the decency to protest , 
against such a cold-blooded way of look- ; 


ing at the Doctor’s calamity, and Buck- 
nill had to explain. 

“T don’t mean I’m glad he’s broken his 
Ieg.” he said ungraciously: “1 only 


meant that I’m jolly glad he’s laid up so, 
that he won't be down on moe for that 


. 
ne might happen.” 
remarked Ingram, who himself v rot 
at all sorry the Doctor's eye would not 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘be on him for some weeks. He antici- } 


| pated, as a consequence, rather a good 
time before Easter. 

“Who'll take our class, I wonder?” 
| said Ennis. 

“Thomson I expect.” 

“Oh, bother take him: I'd sooner have 
any one else.” ‘ 

“ Perhaps you'll have to go to the Doc- 
tor’s bedroom,” suggested Ashbee. 

The bell rang at this moment. Mr. 
Thomson conducted prayers in the Doc- 
| tor’s place. 

The Doctor’s absence did not at first 


large. The sixth form lost the advantage 


of the school had their usual masters and 
It was not long, however, before 
a feeling of freedom gained ground, 
partly attributable to the fact that some 
of the masters grew a trifle less careful 
in certain respects, coming a few minutes 
late to their classes, and so on. 

This was only noticeable, however, in 
' the case of Mr. Partridge, who had been 
behaving rather strangely recently. His 
mind often seemed to wander from the 
subject before him, he appeared not to be 
| aware of what was going on in his class. 
Then suddenly he would wake to a sense 
of things going wrong, and would dis- 
tribute impositions freely. 

“Tf don’t know what’s coming to him,” 
said Ashbee one day: “I ate nuts all 


| lessons. 


class time, and he never noticed it, and | 


then he gave Simkin a hundred lines 
for stepping on the shells.” 

“ He’s off his head, I think,” said Glubb. 
“He couldn’t remember the Latin for 
clouds the other day, and had to look it 
up in the dictionary.” 


“Tle's got something on his mind,” | 


remarked Lee, very safely. 


make much difference to the school at , 


of his presence and learning, but the rest ; 


“Perhaps he’s thinking how he can pay 

out Ingram and those fellows who cheek 
him worse every day. Ingram does 
; What he likes out of school.” 
| This was a fact which puzzled more 
than Ashbee; the Markiss had noticed 
that the rules of the school seemed 
relaxed so far as Ingram was concerned. 
However, he concluded it was no business 
of his : if Partridge liked to shut his eyes 
when Ingram’s conduct ought to make 
him open them very wide, why it was 
| his own affair. 

Matters were in this state when an 
incident happened which gave the Mar- 
kiss the clue to the mystery and at the 
same time put him in'a very: unplea- 
sant position. 

According to the rules of the school no 
one was allowed to go into the town 
without permission, which was readily 
granted unless there were impositions 
to be finished. On Wednesdays, how- 
ever, on which the weekly market was 
‘held, no one was allowed to leave the 
school precincts ; a rule rendered neces- 
sary by certain encounters between the 
farmers and the boys, who thought: it 
good sport to assist in driving the cattle 
through the town ; an assistance which 
sometimes led to a bull being found ina 
china-shop, or in some equally unde- 
: sirable position. 

Some relations of the Markiss happened 
| to be visiting Torchester, and under these 
special circumstances he was permitted 
to go into the town. What was his sur- 
prise to meet Ingram and Bucknill just 
as he returned to the school. They 
reached the gate togethe 

“Hullo, my buck!” snid the Markiss ; 
“have you got leave ton?” 

“No, and don’t want it,” was Rueknill’s 
| reply. 
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F ‘That’s lucky,” returned the Markiss, 
“for there’s Partridge.” 
Bucknill did not Fook very easy in his 
mind notwithstanding his boast: Nageann 
however, looked as calm as usual. 
Mr. Partridge looked as if he would 
have liked not to interfere ; he probably 
would not have done so had not the Mar- 
kiss been there. As it was, he merely 
suid,“ I suppose you've had leave to go 
out,Bueknill ? y 
“He went with me,” interposed In- 
ram. 
“Oh,that’s all right then,”said Mr. Part- 
ridge. “I wish you'd mention it another 
time.” . 


ell,” said the Markiss to himself, 
“it's about time they made Ingram house- 
master and let Partridge be a monitor, if 
he’s tit for even that. What's the little 
game?” 

He turned it over in his mind in vain, 
little thinking he was so near discovering 
the truth. 

He had obtained permission to spend 
the evening with his friends and to stay 
out until ten o'clock. He spent a very 
pleasant time, but was startled to find 
that it. wanted only five minutes to ten 
when he reached the town-hull, nearly 
half a mile from the school. 

However, a sharp run brought him to 
the gates which led from the garden to 
the courtyard before the clock struck. 
He was on the point of ringing when _he 
siw some one emerge from the bushes 
close at hand. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Ts that you, Macintosh?” asked a voice 
which the Markiss recognised as that of , 
Mr. Partridge. ; 


“ 


es, Sir. 
“That's right. Will you ring?” 


He spoke in a constrained voice. The 
Markiss rang the bell. i 

“ Are you ill, sir?” | 

“Yes, think so. My head’s been very 


bad all day, and it seems going round 
now. Will you ‘ive me your arm ?” 

The Mar'‘ss helped him across the 
yard and up the stairs to his room. Mr. 
Partridge sank on the bed exhausted. 

“Give me some water ; there’s a bottle 
over there.” 

The Markiss hastily poured out a 
tumblerful, which the master drank at 
a draught. The Markiss then wetted a 
towel and bathed his forehead. 

“Thanks; I’m better now,” said Mr. 
Partridge. “I’ve been terribly worried 
lately, and I think it’s knocking me up.” 

~T'm sorry to hear that, sir.” 

“That’s no good, I’m afraid,” was the 
testy reply. “Haven't you noticed I 
haven't been up to the mark lately ?” 

_" I fancied you were scarcely yourself, 
sir.” . 
“I wish it were fancy,” said Mr. Part- 
ridge, in an agitated voice. “ It’s any- 
thing but that, though. I’m being ruined, 
and the smash must come soon.” 

The Markiss did not know what to say, 
so remained silent. 

“ Yes, ruined, and I'll tell you how ; it 
will be a warning to you. My father is 
not rich, but he managed to send me toa 
good school where I got a scholarship, 
which enabled him to send me to Oxford 
with a little scraping. I was proud of my 
talents, and ambitious, and instead of re- 
engnising the fact. that I was poor, I 
thought I must live in the same style as 
those around me who had three times my 


income. The tradesmen were ready 
enough to trust me, and when I wanted 
money there were money-lenders only too 
willing to supply me. I never thought 
then what terms they were charging. 
Well, I left college with a good degree, 
but could get no better place than this: 
I'd had no experience. Till I began work 
my creditors lay idle, but directly I had 
a place they swarmed down on me. I 
had no idea how much I owed. I dared 
not ask my father for money, for he had 
none to spare, and [ had no friends or 
relations to borrow from. I had already 
borrowed from every one I knew before 
I left college. I've been putting off my 
creditors with all I could scrape together, 
but I can’t satisfy them: they are vam- 
pires. The other day a man stopped me 
in the town and said that if I didn’t let 
him have his money next day he would 
issue a writ. I got £10 from a friend, 
but where to get the rest I had no idea. 
Then, in an evil moment, I thought of 
Ingram. _I knew his father was rich and 
that he had endless pocket-money. I 
borrowed the money of him and now he 
has me under his thumb. The scoundrel ! 
He dares me to report or punish him, and 
makes me the laughing-stock of the 
whole school !” 

“So that’s the secret,” said the Markiss 
to himself. Then a thought struck him. 

“May I ask how much you owe him, 
sir?” 

It seemed odd to him to be taking this 


‘line with a man ten years his senior, and 


a master too, but he was the stronger 
character of the two. ; 
“Ten pounds, and where I’m to find it 


, I don’t know.” 


The Markiss hesitated before he ex- 
plained his idea. 
and would, he felt sure, advance him ten 
pounds, Hewould lend it to Mr. Partridge 


on condition he at once paid off Ingram. 


Mr. Partridge was more than grateful, 
and the Markiss cut short his t 
“Tve turned over a new le 
tosh,” he said, earnestly, “I have indeed. 
It’s never too late to mend, you know.” 


The Markiss sincerely hoped the pro- | 
verb might prove true in this case ; but | 
he had his doubts as he descended the 


stairs. 

“Tm afraid he’s a goner,” he said to 
himself. “He won't shake himself free so 
easily as he hopes.” 

None the less, the Markiss wrote to his 


His father was well off | 


father for ten pounds and got them, 
though he felt doubtful as_he* handed 
them to Mr. Partrid Ny many of 
them he would ever see again. 
* * . 
Constant and careful attendance had 


pected. 

The Doctor was much too acti 
to be idle. It was not long be 
to work on his book on | 
vigour ; the prolonged rest 
welcome. In addition the six 
to send up compositions tw 
which he examined and 
remarks in red ink ; some of thy 
to imply that they 
written when he wa 
pain. 

He also wrote a short 


} 
| 
| 


to the monitors who had searched so man- 
fully for him on Malton Moor, in addi- 
tion to interviewing them and thanking 
them by word of mouth. There was also 
another letter which he wrote which was 
not quite so welcome. 

It was addressed to the school gene- 
rally, and expressed a hope that during 
his absence nothing might be done of 
which he would disapprove, and giving: 
warning to offenders that their punish- 
ment would be of extra severity. 

This letter was placed on the notice- 
board for every one to read, and it drew: 
forth varied comments. 

“Why can’t he lie still and enjoy him- 
self instead of interfering with us?” de- 
manded Smythe. 

“ How is he going to know how we be- 
have?” inquired Ashbee. 

“Why, the monitors will report to him,” 
put in Lee, who was by this time quite 
ready to take part in any conversation 
going on. 

“Bosh ! they’ve got to report to Part- 
ridge, who doesn’t care what we do so 
long as we leave him alone.” 

“But Partridge has got to report to the 
Doctor if it’s anything bad,” said Glubb. 

“Hang the monitors,” remarked Ash- 
bee, expressing the general aspiration ; 
“they’re a nuisance.” 

They were worse than a nuisance; they 
were an_uncertain nuisance. A few, 
such as Bray and Anthony, were moni- 
tors to some purpose. The others some- 
times did their duty and sometimes not, 
so that, as Ashbee remarked, “ you never 
knew whether you were going to be 
hauled up or not.” 

The one thing quite certain was that 
the school was getting into worse disor- 
der every day. Ashbee’s _ caric 
were more openly displayed, cribs were 
more freely used ; there were two regu- 
lar fights in one week, and breaking 
bounds for balls was becoming too com- 
mon to cause remark. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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LIMBLESS WORKERS. 


HERE is now making the tour of Europe, 
exhibiting in the different towns, a 
limbless man who does many things that 
must be seen to be believed. He was born 
vithout either legs or arms, and yet he can 
writeletters, cut paper withscissors, pour water 
froma bottle into a glass, eat with a fork and 
‘pean, take his watch from his pocket, open 
it 
apistol! His name is Nicolai Wassiliewitch 
Kobelkoff, and he was born at Troizk in 
Siberia in 1852, a fourteenth child, all his 
bothers and sisters being properly formed. In 
1876, he married an Austrian woman, and by 
her had five children, all of whom were fully 
developed, and one of whom is included in 
view we give of his father’s sitting-room. 
Kobelkoff has the rudiments of legs—one 
thigh heing six inches long, the other being 
about two inches longer—but for a right arm 
be has merely a conical mound, and for a left 
am a rounded bone representing the 
humerus, and with these stumps and their 
atrophied muscles to conduct an entertain- 
ment is not easy. However, the Russian 
manages to make himself fairly interesting. 
He sits at a table, fixes a pen between his 
cheek and arm, and writes away in good clear 
commercial hand. And with the same 
combination of cheek and shoulder he 
does most of the other things, the most 
wemingly difficult being that of feeding 
himself The way he threads a needle 
is to take it in his mouth and stick it in his 
jacket, and then putting the thread in his 
mouth pass it through the eye. He can 
drew passably well, and he draws as he 
“nites, The strangest thing is to see him 
load @ pistol, aim it at a lighted candle, and 
shoot the light out. He even tries some 
aerobatic formances, but these are not 
Very striking, consisting merely of jumping 
of his chair and doing a sort of sack-race 
Seross the floor. 
lt is a significant fact that if a man is 


mut it back, thread a needle, and fire | 


rippled, the more crippled he is the better 


Kobelkoff at Home, 


' chance there is of his getting a living. Even 
i if charity is appealed to, there is most chance 
| for the most afflicted. Kobelkoff seems, 
i without limbs, to earn a very comfortable 
| livelihood—a better one, indeed, than many 
: thousands who are fully furnished. And so 
jit has always been. In Brittany about a 
i dozen years ago there was a girl without 
limbs whose parents made quite a fortune 
by showing her at fairs. And that reminds 
| us of the Dutchman mentioned by old Stow, 
| the chronicler, who, with his two arm- 
‘stumps, could keep a cup up in the air, 
! throwing it from stump to stump like a pro- 
i fessional juggler, and who shot arrows, and 
went through the soldiers’ drill of the period. 
Very like Kobelkoff, and helping himself in 
the same way, was Matthew Buchinger, 
whose portrait is in the British Museum, 
And we hear in our own days of a certain 
nobleman without arms or legs who lived in 
|a basket, and drove his horse from reins 
fixed to his shoulders, And then there is 
the well-known case of Mr. Kavanagh, M.P., 
and more recently there was one of the com- 
petitors in our own competitions, who won a 
good place, though he lad no arms. 

One of Watteau’s students was Ciesar 
Ducornet, who was born without arms, and 
| with only rudimentary legs, and yet carried 
off all the prizes at Lille, won gold medals 
‘in Paris, and had pictures in the Louvre. 
; He used to hold the palette with one foot- 
; stump, and use the brush with the other. A 
slender scaffold was built in front of his 
| easel, and en this he writhed and twisted, 
| climbed and crouched, leaving traces of colour 
| wherever he passed, traversing the canvas 
with the swiftness of a fly upon the wall. 

At Antwerp recently there was an artist | 
who copied the masterpieces of Rubens, and | 
yet had no hands. All his work was done | 
with his toes, and so well did he paint that | 
his pictures fetched a higher price for their 
artistic merit than those of any other artist in | 
the city. On the foot with which he shes! 


hands he wore a black glove. There are many 
cases of women sewing with their toes ; and 
there is one remarkable instance of an arm- 
‘less watchmaker who used to take watches 
to pieces and clean them with his toes. In 
the London streets during the last year or 
soa man has planted himself in quiet corners 
netting with his toes; and writing with the 
toes is an ordinary performance that any one 
can do with a little practice. 

One of the most extraordinary cases of 
work done by a cripple was, however, that of 


CT 


N. W. Kobelkoff. 


John Carter, a velvet weaver, who fell from. 
a trea, broke his neck, and yet survived, 
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saralysed from his collar-bone downwards. ' with which he drew the outline was placed | distinguished him is wonderful. His mas- 


Te had no feeling in his body or limbs, and 
could even be pinched or bruised without 
knowing anything about it. For fifteen 
years he lived in bed, at first reading and 
then painting, holding his brushes in his lips. 


in his mouth and guided by his lips. The 
est of the work was carried out with very 
fine camel’s-hair brushes, the cheap ones 
| Which may be bought in a country shop. 

; After years of patient endeavour he could 


| terpiece was a copy of a ‘ Virgin and Child,” 


after Albert Durer, in which every line is as 
if photographed, true in direction, weiht, and 
‘ swell, and delicate as silk, particularly in the 
veil, which loses nothing in transparency. To 


His copy was hung by tapes from the roof of | copy accurately, line for line, the finest en- | draw such lines on the hard metal is not 
. 


his bec 


ly a friend under his own directions, on ' even in America, where many of them were | the lips on 


ich his drawing-paper was secured by 
pins. 


taken. Considering that no line once made 


and after a time he had a desk made gravings ; and these copies fetch good prices | easy, but to draw them with a brush held in 


paper resting on a little desk in 
h 


| bed is enough to make us wonder of what the 


It stood beside his right shoulder, ‘ could be erased, and that he could not mea- | human frame is capable if only directed with 


about six inches from his face. The pencil sure or space out his work, the accuracy which | perseverance. 


BRITISH PLUCK IN THE ARTS OF PEACE. 


By CaprTsain GEORGE BayLy, 


Author of “Sea Life Sixty Years Ago,” “Land Tacks Aboard,” ete., ctc, 


\ ago, my chum at schvol was possessed 
of the same wandering proclivities and love 
of adventure as I had myself. How we 
revelled in the thought of making a voyage 
to the South Sea Islands, or of ** boarding the 
enemy to conquer or to die,” as sung by old 
Dibdin ! If we could oaty have carried out all 
we proposed, we should no doubt have 
‘astonished the natives.” An English boy 
in those days used to think himself a match 
for any three of an enemy, like the sentry, 


Vatrick Donoghue, who, as the story goes, | 


was found by the officer going his rounds, 
standing with fixed bayonet, guarding three 
prisoners whom he had driven into his sentry- 


OX. 
“Why, Pat,” inquired the officer, ‘how | 


did ye manage to make prisoners of them? ” 

“Faix, yer honour,” replied Pat, ‘‘I sur- 
rounded ’em.” 

Boys of larger growth may well feel a throb 
of the same national pride when they read of 
Crecy and Poictiers, and the three hundred 
and twenty-four victories by land and sea 
since won (many of them against fearful 
odds) by our gallant soldiers and sailors ; and 
-of the valiant deeds of those old warriors whose 
prowess helped to raise their country to the 
proud position she now occupies among the 
nations, All honour to the memory of those 
brave men who ‘fought and conquered o’er 
and o’er again.” This honour, however, has 
been attained by the sacrifice of myriads of 
human lives. 

The incident of heroism I am about to 


record is in direct contrast to these, for it ' 


occurred in connection with work the object of 
which is to save men’s lives instead of des- 
troying them. When men who are fully aware 
of the dangerous nature of their duty calmly 
and deliberately set about it at all risks, 
with the intention of saving life instead of de- 
stroying it, they show more true heroism than 
men who, in the ardour of battle, expose their 
own lives in endeavouring to take away those 
of their fellow-creatures, But to my story. 
Jutting out into the Atlantic, about four 
miles from St Agnes (ono of the Scilly 
Islands on which stands a lighthouse built 


Bayly and Captain Hush Till, Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, London), lies the west- 
ernmost of the numerous rocks surrounding 
these islands. It is (or rather, was) dange: 
ous to naviyation, especially in — thick 
weather. Between thirty and forty years 
I the Trinity Corporation determined to 
rn this danger into a beacon of safety by 
i a lixhthonse it. Mes 
ker and Bu 


or 
Wil 


cers in Chief, 
xecutive Engi- 


and Mr. Nicholas Dong 
neer in charge of the works. 

During the time the lighthouse was Dbnild- 
ing, this hardy veteran, with his sons and 
workmen, lived on a small rocky island called 
Rosevear, For the first {wo nichts his only 
shelter 


out two centuries ago by Captain Simon : 


tis resting-place @ hed of dry grass, moss, and 
| sea-weed, underneath. The rocks round this 

little island were covered with large loose boul- 
' ders, some of them many tons in weight ; the 

sreat ocean waves rolling in,tossed them about 
like marbles, grinding them against one 
‘ another, and makingkuch a din that sleep was 
‘ out of the question until the men had become 
| accustomed to it; after which they slept as 
only tired nature could make them. 

Mr. Douglass had-two sons, whom he was 
then training up as practical lighthouse engi- 
neers. These young men—James Nicholas, 
twenty, and William, eighteen years of age— 
with a gang of sixty workmen, were employed 
‘in rearing up on this westernmost rock (called 
the Bishop) the noble tower from which, ever 
since its completion, a brilliant dioptric light 
has been exhibited, to guide the mariner into 
the British Channel. These sturdy Cornish- 
men were described by Mr. Douglass as a 
brave set of fellows, who would go through 
fire and water for him in the execution of 
their duty, and were ready toa man at any 
time to risk their lives for each other. 

When building a lighthouse on a rock, the 


as great as that of the rock itself. For this 
purpose the rugged and uneven surface of 
the latter is cut out and squared so as to 
admit of blocks of granite (some of them three 
| or four tons in weight) being dovetailed in, 
; and cemented and bolted on to the rock, until 
the courses of masonry have risen to a solid 
prenite circular platform level with the 

ighest part of the rock. The tower is then 
carried up solid for thirty feet, and thereby 
the whole structure obtains a degree of 
strength sufficient (as experience has proved) 
to resist the utmost fury of the storm-waves 
which frequently run clean over the to 


the building-yard on shore, each course being 


! laid and fitted together on a platform the dia. : 


‘ meter of which is the same as that of the in- 
tended lighthouse: each separate stone has a 
number painted on it which 

‘ that of the place it is to occupy in the build- 

ing. 

During the winter of 1861, the fog-bell of 

' the Bishop lighthouse, secured to the stone 


| gallery by a neck of solid metal four inches | 


thick, at an elevation of one hundred fe 
, above hizh water mark, was carried away. 
| A mountain wave reared its foaming crest 
' many feet above the lantern, and as it swept 
‘past, snapped the solid neck like a carrot; 
the bell fell down on the rock heneath,and was 
broken into pieces, some of which were after- 
wards picked up, and, together with the 
broken neck, were shown amonest models 
‘and other articles from the Trinity House at 
+ the International Exhibition of 1862. 
» In the Bishop rock there was a fissure at 
“the most exposed part, which ran down to 
about one foot below low water mark. — Lest. 
| this fissure should extend still farther at some 


as formed by along stone slab sup- | future time, and endanger the stability of | rock as it sweeps hy. 


aim of the architect is to give it stability , 


of | 
| the lantern. The stones are all prepared at ; 


corresponds with | 


HEN I was a boy, some seventy years | ported at either end by an upright stone, and | the lighthouse, it was deemed necessary to cnt 


away this part of the rock, and fill up the 
space with granite, With considerable dif_i- 
culty a cavity was squared out, and large 
stones were prepared ; but the fact of the tide 
so seldom ebbing sutliciently to leave thespace 
clear of water, made it necessary to await 
the combination of a very low tide and per- 
fectly smooth sea, in order to get the lowest 
of these stones in position. Meanwhile the 
building of the lighthouse went on. For more 
than two years, whenever the water was 
smooth at the time of spring tides, the builders 
anxiously watched the lowest of the ebb, 
with the stone in readiness, in hopes of a 
chance of getting it in; but the desired com- 
bination never occurred. At last, about two 
and a half years after they commenced opera- 
tions, patience was rewanled; one day in 
March the tide fell low enough. At noon it 
would be dead low water. 

Donglass the father, with about thirty of 
the workmen, stood on top of the rock, 
eagerly watching the falling tide. His sons 
and two smart young masons hung on, 
twelve feet below, awaiting the favourable 
moment. Each of them wore a small cork 
lifebelt, just sufficient in buoyancy to keep 
him from sinking in case of his being stunned 
by blows against the rock, should the run of 
the sea carry him off his feet, as had pre- 
viously happened. Each held a crowbar 
ready to prise the stone into its place. Man- 
ropes hanging from eyebolts fastened into 
the top of the rock lay near to hand, but the 
young men were not made fast in any way, 
preferring to be free to use the ropes as best 
they could when necessary, without being 
hampered by them : they trusted mainly to 
| holding on to the iron stanchions fixed at the 
| outer edge of the hole for that purpose. 
Previous trials had taught them the danger of 
their work ; this, however, made them all the 
! more proud of having been selected to perform 
it; and they had perfect confidence that 
Douglass, with his noble and well-trained 
band on the rock and in the lifeboat, would 
render every possible human aid at a critical 
moment. 

The stone was poised in position, ready to 
be driven into its place. The sea was smooth 
as glass: fortune seemed to favour them in 
every way. In_ breathless suspense all hands 
gazed down at the workers below, At Iast they 
water just lippered below the lower rim of the 

vi In an instant the inside of it we 


! eavi 


' plastered with cement, and with a generst 
| shout of triumph the young men launched th> 


‘ stone fairly into the opening and worked ir 

| about, getting it inch by inch farther in. 

| “Well done, boys! Ram it home,” shouted 

i Donglass, all the time keeping one eye on the 
point of the compass from whence the tlood- 

) tide came in. 

j _ However smooth the surface of the sea may 

) be, the young flood frequently comes in with 
a long rolling zround swell which, even in the 
calmest weather, sometimes alinost covers the 

At other times there is 
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title or no swell, and the workers devoutly 
wished that such might be the case that day ; 
bat this was not to be. A few minutes only 
tad elapsed when Douglass observed the 
monster undufation making its way towards 
therock. He well knew the peril to which his 
sons and the other young men were exposed ; 
but if this chance were lost, they might have 
to wait another two years, or perhaps longer, 
and afterall have to run the same risk. The 
young Men were good swimmers, and a well- 
manned lifeboat lay off the rock, her crew 
ready to act at a moment's notice in case of 
anything going wrong. 

“Hold on, boys, there’s a sea coming,” he 
shouted. 

They laid firm hold of the iron stanchions, 
and the moment after were engulfed twelve 
feet under water. 

The father beheld the wave rush by, and as 
it passed clear of the rock, ‘‘ God be praised!” 
he exclaimed, as he saw all the young fellows 
holding on to the iron clamps. These sons 
were his all, he had no others; but dat 
4toéd paraniount with him. Instead of call- 
ing to them to jump up while there was a 
chance, he shouted again, ‘* Now’s your time, 
lads, In with it. In with it.” 

With desperate energy the young men 
went at the stone ayain, and had succeeded in 
getting it several inches farther in when the 
elder Douglass, seeing the following wave 
closing up With the Poole: hailed again ‘‘ Hold 

on, boys, there's another sea coming.” Again 
they gi d the iron clamps and held on 
for dear life: the next moment they were 
immersed the second time a couple of fathoms 
under the briny wave. As they reappeared, 
Douglass's shout of encouragement rang out 
above the roar of the breakers. Ayain the 
brave fellows worked away at the stone, and 
had forced it almost into its place, when the 
warning shout of the father sounded again in 
their ears. Once more they held on with all 
their remaining strength, whilst for the third 
time they were buried in the wave as it 
rushed past the rock. One stiff sea seemed 
about as much as they could hold on against, 
and when a second and third followed, their 
strength was well-nigh exhausted ; neverthe- 
less, half drowned as they appeared to be, with 
undaunted pluck they tackled the stone 
again ; with one final rally they rammed it 
home into its berth, plastered over the 
~eam with handfuls of cement, and, seizing 
the manropes, scrambled up the rock, just be- 
fore another gigantic wave roared by and hid 


their work from sight. Comeon waves. The 
stone is in, and the brave fellows safe up on 
the rock. Thank God. 

The workmen, who had looked on in breath- 
less apprehension, broke out into deafeniny 
cheers, all hands overjoyed at the safe comple- 
tion of this hazardous undertaking. 

The good old man has long since passed 
away into the better world, but he still lives 
in the memory of those who knew his sterling 
worth, and who ever regarded him with 
esteem and admiration. 

Daring deeds are often stepping-stones 
to fame and advancement in life, and so it has 
proved in the career of his sons. The elder 
(now Sir James Nicholas Donglass) holds the 
arduous and honourable post of Engineer in 
Chief to the Corporation of Trinity House, 
London ; his brother fills the same respon- 
sible position of Engineer in Chief to the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights. 

A marvellous incident occurred just after 
the completion of the new Eddystone light- 
house, when the tidal wave of the young flood, 
which was a source of such imminent danger 
tothe sons of Mr. Douglass at the Bishop, be- 
came the means of a remarkable deliverance 
to his grandson (a son of Sir James) at the 
Eddystone. 

The inhabitants of Plymouth were very 
desirous of perpetuating the memory of 
Smeaton by erecting on the Hoe a portion of 
the lighthouse built by him, and now super- 
seded by the much loftier and more beautiful 
tower just finished by Sir James N. Douglass. 
It was arranged that the old lighthouse should 
be taken down as far as_ the solid, by the 
ofticers of the Trinity House, and handed 
over to the Mayor and Corporation of Ply- 
mouth. Moorings wer .aid_ down on the 
west side of the rock c.ine Trinity steamer 
Hercules, which vesse. ot only afforded 
quarters for the vr:xmen. but was fitted up 
as a workshop. She na. on board an iron 
mast, to be fixed in the -entre of the old tower 
for hoisting or lowering the stones, etc. A 
pair of shears for hoisting up this mast were 
erected temporarily on top of the tower, 
secured to it by iron chains called guys. At 
the time when this mast was being hoixted up, 
it was dead low water, and the rocks all round 
the base of the lighthouse were bare. The 


weight of the mast was thirty hundred weight, 
and it had to be hoisted up seventy feet. As 


soon as it was lifted off the deck of the 
Hercules, and thestrain came upon the shears 
and the guys, a defective link in one of the 


THE B. 0. P, IN CALCUTTA. 


T. T. writes from 64, Lower Road, Cork :--" The 
8.0. P. is not only prized by the boys of the United 
Kingdom, but also by those elsewhere, wherever her 
sracions Majesty the Queen holds her sway. When I 
was jn Calcutta a year ago, and a student of St. 
Xavier's College—where a fiue reading-room and bil- 
tard club was started in ‘84 under the guidance of the 
masters—a compliment was paid to me by the boys, 
«io elected me hon. secretary, in which capacity I 
Teticed ‘which way the wind blew’ with regard to 
standard authors and magazines. We had the B. 0. P. 
fra its birth, and never were books more torn or 
stuadged than’ these volumes, simply for this reason, 
tat when class duties are accomplished, and recren- 
tum is the order of the day, inkstained hands and 
ughtless spirits make a rush for your paper, so that 
: senffe ensues, which generally ends in a few pages 

“ng torn, and @ suspension from the rights of the 
of the boisterous yet enthusiastic members for 
ta. datnages done.” 


ARTIFICIAL VERSIFYING. 


E. T. writes: ‘The tables printed under this head- 
ing in No, 482 of the B. 0. P. appeared in ‘Chambers’ 
Jearnal’ for March 30, 1850 (vol. xiii., p. 2 This 
ald be most likely the source from which the Rev. 
‘. W. Holditch obtained them. They are of far 
ereater ave than that, howev The writer of the 
article in * Chambers’ ’ remarks: ‘ Amusing myself lately 
‘sy examining an old arithmetical school-hook (1749), 
shile wondering and pondering over the very great 
Tins taken hy the school authors and dominics of the 


iden time to make the acquisition of knowledge as 


OUR OPEN 


difficult as possible to the youth of those days, I 
found ina note that a certain ‘ John Peters” (Sept, 29, 
1677) “had ‘distributed’ the letters of some Latin 
words into tables, and entitled the piece Artificial 
Versifying, whereby any one of ordinary capacity, 
thoush he understands not one word of Latin, may be 
taught immediately to make hexameter and penta- 
meter verses -true Latin, true verse, and good sense |" 
Who or what Juhu Peters was Ido not know, neither 
have I met with any of his writings: but from the 
clue obtained, I, with a little trouble, succeeded in 
arranging the following tables, by which any one who 
merely knows the letters of the alphabet, and can 


reed in like manner throush the 
are one or two errors in the tables as 
BO. 


are no dots are not count 
squares iu which there are dots are counted.” 


CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES. 


F. T. Cnurcn writes to us under date April 21st: 
“Allow me to correct an error I saw in your last 
week's issue, dated April th. The gentleman writing 
his expericnces at Cambridge, entitled ‘ Recollections 


chains broke. Mr. W. T. Douglass, who 
directed the operations, was standing close to 
one of the shear legs; this struck him as it 
fell forward, and with the sudden jerk hurled 
| him headlong off the tower. At that moment 
nothing lay between him and the bare rock 
seventy feet below; but even as he fell, the 
young flood-wave rolled in, and, instead of 
falling on the relentless granite, he was 
caught on the wave and swept along by it 
clear of the rocks which the instant after were 
left uncovered again till the next wave 
came up. 

Though he had fallen from such a height, he 
retained consciousness, and was so little hurt 
that he was able to strike out for the nearest 

rt ot the rock, and scramble up. On seeiny 

‘im fall, the foreman of the works had rushe: 

down, expecting to find his mangled body. 
To his joyful amazement he saw him swin- 
ming, and ran to help him up. The works 
were stopped, and Mr. Douglass was taken 
on shore. He had been married only about a 
month, and, anxious not to alarm his young 
wife, he walked up to his house. The doctor 
was sent for, and could not discover any sign 
of internal injury about him, although he was 
much cut and bruised : as a precaution he was 
advised to keep still fora time. At the end 
ofa fortnight he was able to resume his duty 
at the lighthouse, after one of the most 
singularly providential escapes that has ever 
fallen to the lot of man. 

The upper part of Smeaton’s lighthouse now 
stands on the east end of the Hoe at Ply- 
mouth: the solid -base of it remains on the 
rock, 

I think no English boy can read the fore- 

oing narrative without feeling how he would 
have liked to be one of the fellows who drove 
that stone home ; but if he wants to be trusted 
in these supreme moments, a lad must never 
shirk a duty in ordinary life. Year after year, 
through rough weather and smooth, the 
Douglasses stuck to their work, obedient to 
orders whether they found the duty pleasant 
or not, I fear the tendency of the present 
day is such as to incline young lads to aiin at 
taking it easy and having their own way. 
That is not the way to be a Douglass. 

Very few of us are called upon to perform 
such feats as those above described; but in 
every station of life there are opportunities 
for the faithful and untlinching performance 
of duty, and those who take advantage of 
them will have their reward. 

(THE END.) 


COLUMN. 


| of a Freshman’s Life at Cambridge,’ remarks that 
| Cambridge Station is two miles from the cvlleges, and 

the drive is not interesting. Only Selwyn is quite two 

miles, and the majority are litle over a mile, As 
\ regards the drive being interesting, tastes differ. 
; Your correspondent evidently did not ‘come up to 
| be pleased; but certainly whichever road ‘be chosen, 
there are attractions peculiar to it.” 


A HINT TO EMIGRANTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


A major in the Hussars writes from Shorncliffe 
! Camp :—"t When abroad I have often experienced that 
‘a stitch in time’ would have saved not only nine, bat 
much discomfort also, had I only known how to patch 
up my boots, or make that wonderful solution that 
tills up cracks, and ‘sticks together pieces of leather. 
L should strongly recommend ‘Our Boys’ who may be 
going abroad for jungle or bush life tu take lessons in 
boot-mending before they start.” 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


The author of “The Gospel in Brazil” (Livraria 

' Evangelien Rio Grande do Sul, 1887) writes, tater alie: 

“On Monday, Jannary 17, we took the train to Pira- 

| tiny, and there stepped into the dilizence te Jasnarao. 

| We stopped at a large farm a few minutes, where 

oldest boy was spending his vacation, at the kind invi- 

‘ tation of a prominent Brazilian family, and I handed 

him the last numbers of the Boy's OWN PAPE that 

| excellent periodical of the Religious Tract society, 

which I often hold up to the natives as one of the 

‘ highest outcomes of the influence of Christian civili- 
sation upon juvenile literatvre.” 


The Boy's Own Papet. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBERIU: We have given so many 
that we cannot tell which you mean, ‘Try this—a 
pound of glycerine, six ounces of water, two ounces 
of gelatine, cooked for three-quarters of an hour 
over a slow fire, and set in the tin. The ink is Jud- 
son's dye thinned with water. 


BrrrLes.—Apply to Mr. Wheldon, bookseller, Great 
Queen Street, W.c.; or get ence Gossip,” or 
“Nature ’ through any newsagent or railway book- 
stall. Is there not library and newsroom at the 
Institute? 


H. WILLIE.—During the last few years a new depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade has been organised for 
the protection of our sailors and superintendence of 
maritime matters generally. At every large port 
there is now a Mercantile Marine Office, where in- 
formation is given at Government expense. All 
boys that have no friends to advise them should go 
there, for the advice is disinterested, and is always 
up to date. In London the Mercantile Marine Office 
is at St. Katharine’s Docks. Before thinking any 
more of the matter you should invest a shilling in 
Captain Fox's “‘ How to Send a Boy to Sea," obtain- 
able by your bookseller from Messrs. Warne and Co., 
15, Bedford Street, w.c. Mr. Gray’s ‘Under the 
Red Ensign” is at present out of print; and the 
other books would be of little use to you. 


M. G. PEARSON. —Take the coins to the British 
Museum. The attendant at the top of the stairs as 
you enter will show you the way to the Coin Depart- 
ment. There will be no charge, and you will get 
them identified while you wait. 


Un ELEVE ANGLAIS. —1. Read back numbers on 
Pigeons. 2 and 3, No. 


RHADAMANTH ‘You can get parts of bicycles from 
the makers at Coventry. Write to Singer aud Co., 
or Rudge, or the Coventry Machinists, 


AN OLD READER.—It has been calculated that the 
maximum value of ‘an old master” in private hands 
is seven pounds. Never give more. The only test 
ef value is the anction-room. The whereabouts of 

nearly every old master that would fetch 


V.C.—We had a geries of Archery articles in our ust 
volume. Get the August part for 1386. 


INQuinEeR.—1L. Try Westhall’s “Training,” and Don- 
elly's “ Boxing,” each pr one shilling. 
pound dumb-bells are quite heavy enough, 
cost, covered in leather, about sixpence per pound. 
You could get the books and dumb-bells from James 
Lillywhite, Frowd, and Co., Haymarket; or 2, New- 
ington Causeway, 8.E. 


A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE FIRST.—1.Commissions in 
the Guards are obtained through Sandhurst ; in the 
Artillery they are obtained through Woolwich. 
There is no purchase in either case. 2. Yes. 
8. There is practically no difference either in posi- 
tion or pay but the R. H. A. officers are nominally 
the highest’ paid of any, next to them coming the 
Cavalry, then the Artillery and Engineers, 


TAMAR.—1, The best chart to the rivers and harbours 
of Devon and Cornwall isthe Ordnance map. 2. Such 
a canoe would cost you twenty pounds when new. 


H. 8.—The rune for H was hagel, for P_peorth, for 


Q queorn, for W wen, for X eolh, for Y gear, for | 


Zsed. We should have to cut them on wood, as we 
have no runic fount. 


ConTRA BAsso,—Johann Sebastian Bach—not Sebas- 
tien—was born in 1685qand died in 1750. Robert 


of the name Sophie is ‘« Wis- 
All fruitful”; of Amy “ Be- 
loved"; of Harold Champion"; of Roland 
“Counsel for the Iund”; and of Wilfred “ Peace 
wishing.” Gerald is a surname ; Frank tells its own 
story. 


MINERAL.—Get one of the Mineralogies published by 
Collins and Co., or Longmans. You would find Rut- 

pablished by Murby, Ludgate Circus, price 

eighteenpence, as geod as any. 

SAILOR.—The Mercantile Marine Office at Liverpool is 
near the Custom House. Any policeman would tell 
you the way. 


ATHLETICUS. — Read our articles on Training in the 
second volume. 


H. G. F.—Read our articles on Silkworms in the May 
part for 1881, 


C. ¥. V.—The instructions in regard to our Literary, as 
indesd to all our competitions, must be strictly 
adhered to. {t would be manifestly unfair to allow 
the alteration of conditions simply to suit the con- 
venience or wishes of one competitor. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 
side, South Australia 
ef entomological sp ens, I shall be most happy 
to open up correspondence for the exchange, etc., of 
all kinds of insects (Lepidoptera preferred). A few 
Years ago you gaye instructions in your valuable 
columns on how to collect and preserve these, and 
since then I have succeeded in obtaining over 4,000 
varieties (mostly Australian).” 


N.Y. K.—There is a statue at Pamian, on the road 
between Balkh and Cabul, which has been measured 
to be one hundred and seventy-three feet high. This 


of Eleavor 


Oswald B. Lomer writes from Park- 
“ Beir 


an ardent collector 


- as 

MERCURY.—Coat your skates with vaseline, or with 
the rust-preventiog composition we have frequently 
mentioved in these columns. 


EMIGRATOR.—1. There are no free passages to South 
Australia; there are no assisted passages, and no 
nominated passages. No land warrants are now 
given, 2. By sailing-vessel the fares are £50 first 
class, £20 second class, £13 138. third class. The 
steamer rates are higher. 3. Yes; education there 
is compulsory, but sixpence a week per child is 
charged to those who are able to pay. 4. Food isabout 
the same price as in England, though meat is 
cheaper. Clothing is ten per cent, dearer, Rent is 
higher. Wages are about double. 5. Those who do 
not earn wages are not advised to emigrate, 


P, FIELD.—1. The steamer fares to Quebec are adyer- 
tised in all the newspapers. Generally speaking, 
the first-class fare is ten guineas, second six guineas, 
third four guineas. The railway fares from Quebec 
are—to Montreal, 7s. 2d. ; Ottawa, 14s. 5d.; Toronto, 
£1 1s. 7d.; Hamilton, £1 5s. 6d.; London, £1 4s, 8d. ; 
Winnipeg, £1 4s. 8d, ; Brandon, £2 6s, 2d.; Regina, 
£3 4s. 6d. ; Calgary, £5 7s. 9d. 2. Toronto is five 
hundred miles from Quebec. It is apt to be for- 
gotten that America is a country of magnificent 
distances, 


CANoEIST.1. Yes ; but it might be stronger. 2. The 
best bait for roach, rudd, or dace is clean white 
bread kneaded into'a paste. Wash your hands be- 
fore you make the parte; the least taint of onious 
or tobacco or any strong’ smell will probably spoit 
your day's fishing. For ground-bait put some oat- 
meal in an old saucepan over the fire, and stir it till 
it browns, When it is cold knead it into a paste 
with golden syrup—that is, refined treacle. To use 
the ground-bait cont small’pebbles with it so that 
it may sink and break up from the bottom. 17 
the fish do not bite, take a lump of ground-bait 
as big as a walnut and put a few gentles into it, 
Stick this on your line just above the hook ; bait the 
hook with a couple of gentles and let it lie on the 
ground. 


One is a coin of Louis xm, King of 
as you can tell by the lilies, The other is a 
coin of the Dutch East Indies. 


W. G. 8 —1. You would have to make a wooden pat- 
tern of your lead keel. If you send this to any of the 
model-yacht builders they will make you a casting 
from it. ‘Try R. Rundle, of 50, Larkhall Lane, s.w. 
In making your pattern’ do not forget to put the 
holes by which the keel is to be screwed on. 2. As 
to colour, “Indestructible Paint” is the best thing 
for models. 3. It depends on the proportion of beam 
or depth to length. Speaking generally, a yacht's 
mast over all should be equal to the length of the 
Doat over all. The topmast is, of course, additional, 


H. LonG.—There are so many islands in the Fiji group 
that we cannot give all the names, You could 
doubtless find many of them in a handbook to the 
colony. The srchipelago extends over an ocean 
area of two hundred miles from north to south, and 
three hundred from east to west, so that it is much 
larger than you think, The area of the group is 
about eight thonsand square miles, It is the old 
story of the scale on which the map is made. Ona 
map of the world the Fijis are but a dot; see them 
on a scale of ten miles to the inch, as England is 
shown, and you would be astonished. 


CHEVRON.—1. The Fess is astripe placed horizontally 
across the middle of the field. The Bend isa stripe 
from the dexter chief to the sinister base, the Bend 
Sinister being in the opposite direction. The Chief 
is the upper part of the shield. A Rustre is a 
lozenge pierced in the centre by a round hole. 
2. Yes. The swallow was born by the early Arun 
dells. Some much stranger birds have been used in 

for instance, Yeo of Devon bore turke 
Carne of Nash bore a pelican “in her piety, 
that is, feeding her young, Sheldon bears the shel- 
drake, Thwenge bore the popinjay, Herle bore the 
shoveller duck, Theobald of Barking bore an owl, 
and Peniston and Onslow bear choughs, Cornish 
crows with red legs and beak. 


MILES.—The examination-papers for both the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst, can be obtained from 
Messrs. Clowes and Sons, Charing Cross. The last 

year’s papers cost one shilling the set. All informa- 

ion regarding admission to the Services is issued 

“by authority,” and can be obtained from either 

Messrs. Clowes; Messrs. Harrison's, 69, Pall Mall; 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., 13, Waterloo Place : 


Mr. W. Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross; Messrs, Long= 
mans, Paternoster Row; Messrs. Tritbner and Co., 
57 and & Stanford, Charing 


Ludgate Hill; Mr. 

Cross ; Mess 1 

noster Squat 
a; M 


Kegan Pa ‘rench, and Co., Pate: 
Messrs. Griffin and'Co., The Maré 

A. and C. Black, Edinburgh 

, Abbey Street, Dublin : 

afton Street, Dublin, These 
are the official publishers from whom the Govern- 
ment papers and books can be ebtained. You should 
spend eighteenpence in an Army List. 

E. B, THORNHILL.—Unless it is expressly stated to the 
contrary, the coloured plates are only included in 
the monthly part. 

T. H. BLACKMOR: You must not carry firearms 


without a licence. 2. Electricity “only made of sul- 
phuric acid placed on zinc?" No, dear boy, no ! 


Electricity is not made at all, in‘that sense ; and there 
are many other means by which it can be called into 
actio, 


is the largest statue in the world. 


Digiti 


groves should be thoroughly washed is. 
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BURIED TREASURE. 
A STORY OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A, F.G.S., 
Author of “Cacus and Hercules,” ete., ete, 
. CHAPTER II. 
T next day thetwomen were out early. | and cranny in the rocks where there was| He hung about near St. Helen’s Crags, 


We may leave ’Arry to pace the | any chance of wreckage being concealed, | occasionally taking observations to see if 
margin of the bay, and examine each hole | and turn our attention to Bill. any one were coming, After an hour or. 


{ What he heard—and didn't hear | 
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so the “bloke” appeared in the distance, 
walking towards the place in company 
with another man. 

Bill’s plan was quickly formed. He 
would hide among the rocks well out of 
probable reach of detection, yet near 
enough to command a view of the inter- 
esting spot, and see what came of it. 

So he crouched down in concealment, 
and soon heard the sound of steps and 
voices, 

“Here we are, Hollobon ; they’re just 
behind these rocks. Those two days of 
rough weather were capital.” 

“ Aye, sir, nothing lke a ground-swell 
to work up the heavy goods.” 

The two now came in among the rocks, 
-and Bill lay snug. They knelt down, and 
the Doctor (I cannot bring myself to call 
him the “bloke” any more) was soon on 
his hands and knees, scooping away the 
shingle. As Bill cautiously brought him- 
self into position and peered out of his 
hiding-place he saw the brawny backs of 
the two men bending over the treasure. 
He did not like to make himself visible, 
and there was no cover suitable for get- 
ting a front view, so he must content him- 
self with listening for the present. 

“They be fine uns, sure enough sir,” 


‘said Hollobon ; “very valuable!” and he | 


kept putting the treasures into the bag 
as fast as the Doctor handed them to 
im. 

Bill stood on tiptoe, and did his utmost 
to get a sight of the swag, but it was not 
possible. 

“That’s all I think,” said the Doctor, 
“and it’s a good load. Do you think we 
can manage to carry it?” 

“ Oh yes, sir: you won’t catch me leav- 
ing much of it behind—it’s gold, ha ha !” 

“ Well then we can get home.” 

Bill's ears were on the alert and he 
heard every word. But he could do 
nothing but keep out of sight until the 
two treasure-finders had cleared off the 
ground. Then he came out and examined 
the dismantled hole, and was certain he 
had searched the very pines with ’Arry 
the day before, and as he scratched his 
head with a puzzled expression, he con- 
fessed to himself that he could make 
nothing of it. It was the most extra- 
ordinary affair he had ever known, and 
he was by no means ina happy frame of 
mind when he met his mate that after- 
noon. But ’Arry looked in a better 
humour than usual. 

“Ad any luck, ’Arry ?” 


“ Aye, Bill; got summat at last!” And | 


‘Atry held up a small wooden box. 
“ Anything in it worth carrying ?” 

“ Aye, Bill: a brace of pistols, and sum- 
wat better still—a bag with four golden 
sovereigns!” And’Arry took the bag out 
of his waistcoat pocket and jingled it be- 
fore Bill. 

“Bravo, mate ! that’s a good day’s work 
anyhow. ‘Fraid I haven’t had such luck. 
The old bloke came with another chay 
he called ’Ollowbones—queer_ name. 
should say his bones was sound enough— 
he looked an awkward customer. I've 
seed him before a-wheeling ladies in 
a bath-chair.” 

“Well, what did they do?” 

“Doi why they just went to the identi- 
al place and collared the swag out of the 
hole_under my very eyes, and for dear 
life T couldn't get a sight of what it was.” 

Bill proceeded to explain in detail the 
full particulars, and ’Arry admitted that 
he couldn't. have done otherwise. 

“But welll just go and see the coast- 


till the matter’s blowed over. And as for | 


| ten-pun’-note out of that gold, why, I'll} 


guard boss, Bill, and try and get a haul. 
Too good a chance to be lost. Finding 
some swag to-day makes me hungry for 
more. You'd best take two of these skivs 
at once, Bill, ’cos if I keeps ’em I may 
want to spend ’em; and you can have 
one of the pistols ; ‘taint much good, but 
you can pawn it.” 

“That's doing business in an honour. 
able way, ’Arry ; but you keep the pi 
tols—best not get rid of them yet ahi e 


the two skivs—there, I'll take one of ’em 
and thank you, but not a ’apny more.” 

“Well, Bill, always knew you was a ; 
chap as done things handsome-like ; but 
the agreement was to go halves, so you’d | 
best have two.” i 

“T’ve had my say, ’Arry, and won't } 
budge froin it.” 

“ All right, mate; and if you gets a 


take two-pun’-five, or according. Will 
that be fair, eh?” 

“ Aye, that'll square it ; but I should 
like to have the ten-pun’-note safe in my 
pocket now !” 

“Oh, we shall get it all right. If£ the 
bag was as heavy as that, there must 
have been two hundred pounds of gold in 
it. But how was it we came to miss the 
place? We hunted everywhere.” 

“So we did; but somehow we missed 

Accidents will happen.” 

They discussed the matter in all its 
bearings on their way back, and it was 
decided that Bill should give information 
to the coastguard officer of what they had 
witnessed. 

So the next day Bill put on his best 
coat and walked over to Sandport. He 
was minded to call on Captain Warship, 
who was the great man in such matters 
—officer of the coastguard, and duly 
appointed by the Board of Trade as the 
i eceiver of Wreck” on this occasion. 

He found this important personage at 
home, and when the character of his 
visit was understood, the captain told 
Bill to sit down and make himself com- 
fortable with a pipe and a glass of grog, 
which treatment was calculated to in- 
spire his tongue with more than its usual 
volubility. 

The captain made careful notes of the 
information, and cross-questioned Bill 
minutely, and took down his copy of 
“The Merchant Shipping Act,” or rather 
that portion of it entitled “Instructions 
to Receivers of Wreck and Droits of 
Admiralty, concerning their duties in re- 
spect of Wrecks,” and consulted various 

aragraphs, and when Bill had finished, 
aptain Warships said : 

“You have acted wisely in coming to 
me, William, and I hope it will be to 
your advantage. Now I will read you 
Section 451 of the ‘Merchant Shipping | 
Act, 1864,’ which says: ‘Jf any Receiver 
suspects or recetves Information that any 
Wreck is secreted or in Possession of some 
Person who is not the Owner thereof, or 
otherwise improperly dealt with, he may 
apply to any Justice of the Peace for a 
Warrant, and such Justice shall have 
power to grant a Warrant, by virtue 
whereof tt shall be lamful for the Receiver 
to enter into any House or other placer} 
wherever situate, and to search for and 
setze and detain any such Wreck as afore- 
said there found ; and tf any such seizure 
is made in consequence of Information 
that may have been given by any Person 


it. 


to the Recviver, the Informer shall be 
entitled by way of Salvage to such Sum 


not exceeding in any Case Five Pounds as 
the Receiver may allow.” * 

“Now, William, there is no doubt that 
this is a case demanding strict investiga- 
tion, and the prima facie evidence is so 
clear and strong that there cannot be 
much doubt that. wreck has been un- 
lawfully appropriated to a considerable 
ent. In that dase I shall certainly 
consider you entitled t6 the full amount 
of salvage, namely, tive pounds.” 

“T thank you, captain; and as you 
speak so open and contidential-like, I 
make so bold as to state that I have a 
mate in this business, ’Arry ’Orsman ; 
and if it would be convenient, captain, 
axing your pardon, which as ’ow I don't 
ike to make so bold—but if you could 
let me have a trifle of the five pund 
now—” 

“T understand you, William, but such 
a proceeding isnot the rule. lt may turn 
out that we are mistaken ; yet the pro- 
bability is strong—I may say very strong 
—almost amounting to moral certainty. 
Well, I am anxious to encourage such 

rsons as you to aid and assist her 
Majesty’s officers of customs and revenue 
in their arduous duties, and I feel justi- 
fied in advancing you a portion of the 
salvage-money in consideration of your 
readiness in proffering the information.” 

Captain. Warship ut the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand into his waist- 
coat-pocket, and drew forth two sove- 
reigns, which he displayed for a few 
moments before Bill’s expectant eyes. 

“Yes, William, I shall feel justified in 
presenting you with the sum of two 
pounds, as an instalment, in recognition 
of your services so cheerfully given; and 
I hope it will be an encouragement to 
you on every occasion to act in the same 
straightforward manner. ‘Honesty is 
the best policy,’ you see.” 

“T thank you, captain, and you may 
rely upon it that 1'll always try and act 
straig t by you. ‘God save the Queen ! 
That’s my motto. ‘Confound their pol 
tics; frastrate their knavish tricks 
—that’s what I say of gents what goc 
about trying to rob the rightful owners 
of their perquisites. The gent as I'v< 
peached on treated me in a surly way 
when I tried to give un good advice ; and 
if them as deserves gets their desert: 
—well, I’m not one to cry out. Let the 
law take its course.” 

The grog had warmed Bill up to elo 

uence, and the comfortable feeling o: 
the two sovereigns in his pocket addec 
an extra polish to his oratory. 

When he took his leave, he walked bac] 
with a light heart to communicate tli 
result of fis interview with the capt:ii 
to “’Arry,” who was no less pleased. "Ph, 
two sovereigns were divided betw< 
them, but the “ratio” was so puzzliy 
that they had to consult the schoolmaste: 
and I have not been able to ascertaj 
what his decision was. 

Meanwhile Captain Warship resolve 
to have a preliminary interview with t), 
chairman described as “ Ollowbones ” 1, 
fore resorting to the utimost rigour , 
the law. 


(To be continued.) 


* Copied from the “ Merchant Shipping Act, 1su4." 
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THE 


“MARQUIS” OF TORCILESTER; 


OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Paut BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” ctc., etc. 


“T’w afraid it’s no go,” thought the Mar- | 

kiss, at the end of a week after his 
interview with Mr. Partridge. ‘“ He was 
‘ate again at school this morning and he 
iooks worse than ever; I wonder what 
will be the end of it?” 

Amongst other disorders, “voyaging” | 
tecame quite an institution. This con- 
sisted in making “voyages” at night 
rom room to room. It took place chiefly | 
fore the monitors came to bed ; some- 
times &@ monitor who had easy notions 
»ihis duties pretended to be asleep when 
the door of his room opened quietly and . 
» couple of boys slipped out. 

Bucknill’s room was the worst at this 
ort of sport, and as the one in which Lee 
-lept was almost next to it, visits from 
ext door were frequent. 

Ingram was working up for an exami- 
nation, or supposed to be doing so, and in 
-onsequence was free to sit up till ten, as 
were several monitors. So, with the 
knowledge that Mr. Partridge seemed to 
ave lost the power of hearing, and that 

Doctor had certainly lost the power 
¢ locomotion, the rows at night grew 
‘sader and more frequent. 

There wasa great fright one night, how- 
«ser. Miss. Calcott was making her way 
-o the Doctor’s room with a tray of jellies 
shen she fancied she saw strange figures 
inthe gloom of the dimly-lit corridor. 

Knowing that no one had any right to! 
to be there, for a door divided that part 
of the house from the wing where the 
tays slept, she gave a start and her foot 

pet The tray fell from her hand 
with a crash, she gave a frightened 
vream which brought out the nurse in a 
moment, quickly followed by a servant. 

“What is it, miss?” demanded the 
corse. 

“I thought I saw something in white 
town the corridor,” replied Miss Calcott. 

“Bless you, iiss, there ain't any one | 
there.” 

That was true, but none the less Miss 
“aleott had not been mistaken. Buck- 
Ashbee, and Ennis were out on a 
age that night, a more adventurous | 

an usual ; they had even penetrated 

‘othe private part of the house, when 
‘he apparition of Miss Calcott brought | 
‘heir progress to a stand-still. i 

They heard the fall of the glasses and 
“r ery; they waited to hear no wore, 

it turned and fied, not feeling safe till: 
they were in bed again. 


What does she want to be prowling 
cout at this time of night?” Ashhee | 
demanded. “We could have made the ! 
rand and back by the stone staircase if 
sh» hadn't interfered.” i 

However, she had, and voyaging for | 
that night wasover. But the next night 
a bolder escapade was suggested, namely, 
they should carry out the long- | 
ected plan of capturing Glubb and . 
ing him spin a yarn for the benefit 
‘oom No. 10, all the members of which | 
Le tated, 


CHAPTER XX. 


The monitors of both rooms were stay- 
ing up, so that no interference was anti- 
cipated. 

“T vote we just. go in and collar him,” 
suggested Bucknill. 

“We'd better do it carefully,” said 
Ennis. “ We shall never get him in here 
if all the fellows stick up for him, and 
they will. We'd better all creep in and 
make for his bed; then we shal] have 
him safe before they know what has 


happened.” 

a Ris advice seemed best, and was fol- 
lowed. Glubb was in the middle of an 
exciting story of sea adventure, and was 


‘not likely to pay much attention to what 
, Was going on around him. The enemy 


managed to creep into the room unob- 
served, for it was a dark night, and 
Ashbee had spent part of the day oiling 
the lock and hinges of the door witha 
feather till they opened silently. 

Bucknill gave a signal, a blanket was 
thrown over Glubb, and he was rapidly 
carried shrieking from the room. Some 
of the boys jumped out of bed ina hurry, 
fancying that he had a fit, but before 
they knew what had happened their poet 
and novelist was gone. 

“They've kidnapped him !” cried one. 
“What shall we del” 


“Rescue him!” was the general cry, | 
‘in which Lee joined lustily, for he was 


quite ready, in fact too ready, to take 
part in any disorder, justifiable or not. 
The room moved as one boy to recap- 
ture its most valued member, but in vain. 
The door of No. 10 was barricaded by a 
bed with two boys in jit, and a further 
re-arrangement of furniture rendered the 
bed immovable. They heard the cries 
and protests of Glubb, but could do 
nothing, so, as it was pretty cold work 


| standing ina draughty passage with bare 


feet, they returned to their room, leaving 
peor Glubb to his fate. 
This was not so terrible after all. He 


‘had a bed given him, and was only com- 


manded to tell a tale. 
“And hurry up, Glubby,” said Ashbee, 
“or your blessed monitor will be coming 
2 


“Tshan’t tell you a word,” said Glubb, 
“and if you think you're going to make 
me you're mistaken.” 

“Oh, no, we aren't,” said Bucknill. “If 
you don’t we'll give you a taste of our 
slippers that will put some ideas into 
your head. Fire away.” 

“T don’t know any short stories,” 
pleaded Glubb. 

“Make one up then, but don't waste 
any more time,” said Ennis. 

Glub still hesitated, but on considera- 
tion thought it wiser to comply. They 
were eight to one, and he did not like 
being slippered. 

Then a happy thought occurred to 
him. 

“TIL tell you a story if you like,” | 
said, “but I’m not sure if I can remem) 
it quite right.” 


“Oh, never mind; tell us as much as 
: you can.” ‘ 

“And you won't mind if I forget some 
of it?” 

“No, no; bother the chap! get on, 

p> 

Glubb indulged in a smile, which the 
darkness made invisible, and began : 

“Once on a time there was a pirate 
named Abdallah, who lived near Tripoli, 
and made excursions against ships. He 
captured a beautiful maiden one day, the 
daughter of a German baron who lived 
| in Hamburg but was on his way to visit 
the sultan, whose vizier wanted to ar- 
| Tange some affairs with the baron about 
an intended raid on the Jews. This 
| Vizier’s name was Ali, and he was caliph 
of one of the citics of Persia, but I forget 
the name o° it.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Bucknill, as 
Glubb stop, ed to try and think of the 
correct name of the Persian city. 

“Call it Mesopotamia,” suggested Ash- 
' bee. 

“T think it -“.s Elvarah. There was 
a wonderfully rich Jew lived there. He 
had piles and piles of gold and diamonds. 
, You never saw anything like them. He 
ihad a beautiful daughter called Zara, 
with black hair. Her mother had heen 
expelled from England because she 
wouldn't hecome a Christian.” 

“ How long was this ago?” asked some 
one. 

“T don’t know exactly, a good many 
years, I expect,” replied Glubb. Henry, 
it’s reign, perhaps, or even Edward vi.’ 

s Well never mind dates,” put in Buck- 
nill; “do get on and come to the story. 
i What’s become of the German baron ¢” 

“T don't remember that part very 
well,” answered Glubb, in an innocent 
voice. 

“ Where’s the pirate?” inquired Ashbee, 
who was great on pirates. 

“The pirate was killed,” was Glubb’s 
prompt reply. 

“Killed? When?” 
| “About two years after. 
killed him.” 

“But, confound it; why didu't you tell 
us about itt” 
| “Iwas going to,” said Glubb, “but you 

all interrupt so much I get confused.” 

Bucknill promised a kicking to any one 
who interrupted again, and Glubb con- 
tinued his story. 

There is no necessity to describe it in 
detail. Suitice it to say that no character 
existed in it more than a minute together, 
that the plot was a hopeless jumble of 
irrelevant incidents, and that there was 
no end at all. Glubb stopped when he 
had told as much as he thought proper, 
but he might just us well have stoppe 
at any other point. 
| © [§ that all?” asked Ashbee. 

“Yes, I think so.” ; : 
“But what became of the wizard ?” 

“T don’t know. Lexpect he died some 
| time or other.” 


= 
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;customed to it I should be a raving 


“Yes, every night,” said Glubb, with a | 
touch ei pride. asked Lee. 
“ And they like it?” “Oh, yes; Ive told th E re 
“ Oh, yes: you see they're accustomed | story.”” xe rere 
to it. |“ How did they like it?” 
Are they ? | “They thought it was a little co 
' fused,” replied Glubb, with a fresh ou 
i break, 
“Good; “Was it?” 
: 4 )  “T think it was, a little. I don’t thi 
e crept to his room and got into hed. | they'll try and capture me any moi 
Then he indulged in aseries of sniggering ' One story will last them a good loi 
laughs which shook the bed. ! time.” 


“Have you been telling them a story 


I guess before I got ac- 
lunatic.” 


“Yes,” said Glubb, quietly. 
night.” 


(To be continued.) 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA, 


By CoMMANDER V. LovETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


. turned in when we heard a most awful 


Author of “Across Africa,” ctc., etc. 
CHAPTER X. 


after having kept us awake for the} we could reach one, and make a bx 
reater portion of the night by the, with it across the stream. These tacti 
Hideous row they made, would ome. | mere soon adopted, but oan he 
the morning to ask for payment for; man had caught hold of a load, and w 
having frightened the evil spirits of the | coming awa with it, ants who we 
ppocds one anjurin ne. ai mthes on it, or Siien he ate Ped on. | 
in the night we camped in an | kim so severely that he had to drop 
open space far aay from uae villages, ' and bolt. The whole round where o 
and both Guilhermé and I congratulated | camp had been, and right up the streai 
ourselves on the hopes of an undisturbed j was in fact alive with ants, and we so 
night’s rest, but we were doomed to. saw that our disunited efforts would be 
be disappointed, for scarcely had we little use in getting the loads away, so: 
arranged the men in lines with bran 
and firesticks, and literally burnt o 
way through the ants back to camp. 
this way, after some hours, we manag 
to get all our belongings away from t 


{commotion in the camp, and_rush- 
jing out of our huts saw that the men’ 
were fleeing as if for dear life, leaving 

everything they possessed behind them. | 
I was wondering what could be the ' midst of the ants, though we had tolea 
matter, when Guilhermé seized me by them masters of the field; but by t 
the arm and said, “Run !” setting off as time we had finished it was too late 
hard as he could towards a small stream | continue our march that day, and weh 
about two hundred yards away,on the | to set to work to make another cau 
farther bank of which all the people | where we then were. 

were assembling. When we got there 1, I proposed to Guilhermé that as | 
asked what could possibly be the reason _ had still some time before the sun set 

of us alldeserting the camp in this pre- ' should take our guns and go out fo 
cipitate manner ; and after some trouble ' stroll on the chance of finding somethi 
I found that we had been attacked by to shoot, which would afford a chan 
driver ants, and that it would have been | for our supper. He agreed, and we | 
impossible to remain among them. Some: the camp, taking with us Bill and 
poor fellows who had slept more soundly ; of his hammock-men, and following 


7 : xelair 1 
+ 14 it all”, exclaimed | 
= foun St xt about i phaven't 
fo) 7S Ling a bite. , 4 
ut Sy “ whet ne, send or tail of it,” said 
eS Jians nde Fletcher?’ as facél 
1 WAT ave XO no replys he'wS Fast 
Mets yer ™ pack pow?” asked Glubb, | 
Nee Par 6° st 5 soon as you ay 
KEY - ces, O.IUe “Is this the Sort of 

PSO. Facknils 11 those fellows Cvery 
eri uch YO 

went # 

HE 
next 
morn- 
ing I 
was 
awoke | 
from 

my sleep by the 

blowing of 

horns, and, com- 

ing out of my 

hut, saw every 

one busy pack- 

ing up; some few were 

warming themselves 

round the fires, but in 

avery short time Guil- 

herme’s and my men, 

who were well under 

orders, were on the! 

road, Guilhermé and I 

‘ bri 1g up the rear, 

L, closely attended by 

our hammocks, After 

ling us came all the rest of 

erm And lis the caravan, in a strag- 

Bere s Old at tsorderly manner. Guil- 

wd enc? a 2e that in the country we 
Jove on one ing through the people 

We oe Jo? fear Auantities of bees, which 
Pouch Ou pes Di sanives made of bark, or hol- 
itte, an hee ced in the trees, and that 
wen es Oa pai ae to he very careful not to 
ws tep, fo ? oa7% ce Tae Which there might be a 
Vig o¢ a Re ss zac we should be called 
riot eee nee they sere wns cfosely 
2g Dear L =a Nan. ooCuting “thepas: 
a mags == ae Ehrough which we passed 
Sn tay ==—=_y pues with an undulatin 
Ou gtm ave Hirhation ‘ot Seoods nin 
. y a villages seat- 

lhe eg ee Soon found that Ree 

att = not the exciti 

a3) On mm =m pictured mS Sort of 
42755 d to inyself d 
Xe Irn <°ur days we went on With 
UE = than zing worthy aoe 
+S =a Sapte meet when we 
a) = =—=s cnilieeleee of the neigh. 
ae Tht close to gant danced 


¢ tous, and then 
, 


|than the rest, or had been delayed by ' the banks of the stream we soon got 
| some other cause, came across the stream , from the trees that shaded it, and ca 
covered with them, and_ stripping off | toa marshy pool lying among low gra: 
‘ their scanty clothing rolled on the ground | hills, in which it took its rise. Here 
| in agony, calling on their friends to pick expected to find some ducks or wat 
| the ants off them, and some few of the fowl, and were walking towards it, wh 
‘ants which were picked or crawled off, we came across the tracks of so 
| them fixed themselves on me and gave | elephants, which were quite fresh, a 
/Mme a taste of how severely they could, we saw that the pool had lately be 
i punish a man. ‘ visited by a herd which had been walle 
‘I found that they buried their forceps ing init. We drew the ‘charges of sl 
‘right in the flesh, and often left their, from our guns and replaced them w 
‘heads sticking to one when one tried to bullets, and then went round the p 
‘pull them off. We soon set to work to looking for the line by which they. 
‘light some fires and make ourselves as left. We soon came upon it, and B 
, comfortable for the night as the circum- | scouting about, came upon fresh dre 
stances would permit. As soon as the’ pings and signs that the animals h 
sun rose we sent some men across the , only just left, and following up the tra 
stream to see if the camp was free from : we found that their footprints were s 
the invaders, but the men soon came! wet, and that by the way they wou 
rushing back again, being quite unable about it was clear that the animals wi 
to resist their pigmy but innumerable travelling very leisurely. Guilhermé t 
|foes. I asked Guilhermé what we could, me all this, and said he did not thi 
| do, and he said the only thing to be done | that they had left the water more th 
| was to beat paths through them with | twenty minutes or half an hour, and tl 
firebrands, seize on a load as soon as! if there was any wood beyond the hi 
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sund the pool we should most likely 
J them resting there. We soon breasted 

hill, and peering over the summit we | 
yabout five hundred yards down on 
- other side a small grove under which 
wr seven elephants, one, a huge tusker, 
s lazily rubbing himself against a tree, 
‘ others were half-grown bulls, and 
“we rest of the number was made up of , 
rvo cows and their calves. There was 
sur game, but the question was how to. 
approach them without being seen, as. 
tre was not a bush or shrub between | 
wand them, and though the grass was ' 
turly four feet high, it was so thick that , 
= would be almost impossible to crawl 
rrough except in the places where it 
cul been trodden down, and we were 
id if we followed along there we 

Id be seen by the elephants long 
re we could get within shot. After | 
‘ing for some time, however, we could ' 
‘axe out that there were many tracks 
-ssing and recrossing each other, and 
vat by dodging smartly across them we 
—zht get. quite close without being seen. 
tiuilkermyé took one line to the right 
suile I went to the left, and Bill followed | 
ose behind me and helped me across 
-me nasty bits where the elephants had 
ached the ground into a quagmire. 
last, after crawling and creeping, I 
and myself within distance of the big , 
hant, and raising my head cautiously | 
look round, and if possible see where 
ilhermé was, I was astonished to see 
in looking over the grass about four 
sards from me. We both instantly aimed 

the big fellow, whose broadside was . 
‘iy exposed to us, and fired. I instantly 
mumenced to reload, and was just’ 
ating in a bullet when I felt Bill) 
ing me on one side and heard him ; 
“ating to me to run. Looking up, I saw , 
uz big elephant charging straight for me | 
ad not twenty yards away. I turned to; 
but the grass was so thick that I 
id make little headway, and, soon 

ing up, fell sprawling on the ground, 
ay gun flying out of my hands. 


seized round the waist and lifted high up ! 
in the air and gave myself up for lost, ' 
expecting to be instantly hurled on the 
ground and crushed to pieces under the ; 
eet of the infuriated animal, when, as | 
suddenly as I had been lifted up, I felt 
myself dropped, and, closing my eyes, 
resigned myself to what I thought was 
my inevitable fate. 

To my astonishment I found myself 
left_ alone, and began to wonder whether 
in the fear of death the moments length- 
ened into years. At last I opened my, 
eyes again, and, raising my head, was , 
delighted to see the hind-quarters of the . 
elephant going away from me. ; 

‘he revulsion of feeling was so great , 
that for a moment or two I felt quite 
dazed and lay still, but was speedily 
roused into action by hearing the report 
of Guilhermé’s gun and the shouts of his | 
follower and Bill. Getting on my feet I 
felt that I was only a good deal shook | 
and bruised, having been dropped on a 
thick mass of grass. 

Looking round, I soon found my gun 
and completed its loading, and then 
hurried towards my comrades, who 
were, Guilhermé with his gun and the 
two blacks with spears, engaged with ' 
the big elephant under the trees, the | 
rest of the herd having stampeded. I 
could see that the elephant was getting 
weak from loss of blood, and was wast- 
ing his strength in ineffectual charges 
at Guilhermé and the two blacks, who 
were dodging him behind the trees. 

Luckily, he did not see me approach- 
ing, and T was able to get close up to 
him, and from the cover of a tree to 
tire into him behind the shoulder at no 
more than six feet distance. The brute 
tried to return against his new assailant, 
but as he did so rolled over and fell to 
the ground with a stunning crash, and, 
after a few ineffectual struggles to regain 
his feet, gave a great moan, and died. 

Guilhermé, as soon as he saw the ele- 
phant was dead, came rushing to me, und 
fell on me and embraced me, declaring 


Before I could recover my feet I heard | that when he saw me seized by the ele- 
teelephant crashing through the grass, | phant and dropped he had made sure I 
z! almost immediately I felt myself | was dead, and that when he heard the 


report of my gun and saw me standinz 
by the tree he would not at first believe 
his eyes. 

On making inquiries as to what had 
happened, I found that that brave fel- 
low, Bill, when he had seen me taken 
up, regardless of his own safety, had 
rushed in and driven his spear into the 
elephant’s belly, which had then dropped 
me, and turing round had caught si in of 
Guilhermé and his follower, aad had 
charged towards them; but they had 
luckily been able to reach the shelter of 
the trees before he came up to them. 

I thanked Bill most heartily for having 
no doubt saved my life, and promised 
that I would make him free, which Guil- 
hermé told me that, acting. as Senhor 
Ferreira’s agent, I had a perfect right to 
do. By this time the sound of firing had 
brought people out from the camp, who 
were delighted to see such a plentiful 
supply of meat, and some set to work at 
once to cut out the tusks and hack the 
animal to pieces, whilst others ran back 
to the camp to take the news and order 
my hammock to be sent for me, as now 
the excitement was over I felt so stiffand 
sore that I was unable to walk, and had 
also been much scratched by the bristles 
on the elephant’s trunk, which were 
about an inch and a half long, and as 
sharp and stiff as bits of wire. 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE TRIP ABROAD. 


By Ascott R. Hore, 


Author of ‘Bobby Bounce,” “Honest Harry,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER VIII—A TRIP ABROAD. 


ling, but my spirits rose at every step, 
‘as if exhilarated by the brightest | 
|skies and the balmiest breezes. Joy- 
‘fully I recognised all the old familiar 
‘country sights—the smock-frocks of the | 
labourers, the brown hedgerows, the 
trim fields, the lordly woods: the sub- | 
_stantial farm byjildings nestling amid” 
‘orchards and cornstacks, the wayside 
cottages, with here and there a patch of , 
autumn bloom still lingering im their , 
D \yLicut. little homely gardens. There is no place’ 

came be- like home, I assured myself, after having 
fore | reached seen some few miles of the Continent, 
Deal,and | had and quite satisfied my desire for nautical 
no difficulty in adventure by two crossings of the Chan- 
finding the:nel. Iam of the same opinion still now 
high road to ' that I have often been abroad under more 
was a raw, dull morn- | favourable circumstances; the greatest | 
| i 


pleasure of it always was the coming 


ack again. ‘ ; 
| Oh, the relief of being able to use one’s 
tongue as freely as one’s limbs! For a 


week past, like the good little children of 
nursery morals, I had been obliged to put 
up with being “seen and not heard,” the 
effect of which was a certain sense of 
travelling under a glass case. Now I. 
should like to have stopped every one I 
met for the pleasure of hearing him 
speak English and telling him my story. 
Tut the early-risers on their way to wor' 
looked rather askance at me with sus- 
picious curiosity. The people in Holland 
had not stared harder. Indeed, I cut a 
most outlandish figure in my motley 
array of old clothes, every article of 
which was either too large or too small 
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for me. It was my wooden shoes I felt 
most ashamed of. To save being laughed 
at, I took them off and flung them into a 
ditch, and, to tell the truth, got on almost 
as well without, for I had not yet been 
able to learn the trick of raising my feet 
in them. 

Trudging along in well-worn stockings, 
T should soon have been footsore if L had 
not fallen in with a piece of luck. A 
stout old farmer came by in a gig, of 
whom, to make sure, I asked if I were in 
the right road. For answer he began to 
eatechise me as to my business mm this 
part of the country, so I told him who I 
was and all about it, whereupon he was 
good enough to give me a lift for some 
miles. 2 


As we jogged on he had a good deal to | 


tell me about myself, my disappearance 
having made some talk in the neighbour: 
hood. I learned from him that my clothes 
had been brought home next day. Every- 
hody supposed me drowned, and my 
arents Mad offered a reward for the 
body. He even stopped to show me the 
handbill posted_on a wall, in which for 
the first time I now saw my name in 
print. 

I was not quite clear what to think of 
finding myself an object of such pub- 
licity. This advertisement seemed to 
make a sort of ghost of me, who might 
appear presumptuous in coming forward 
to claim its ri 
flesh and blood. All the same, it spurred 
my eagerness to put an end to the mis- 
take, and I wished the farmer would stir 
on his fat pony to a pace more worthy of 
the occasion. But he was a common- 
place, unimaginative man, who could not 
enter into my feelings, taking life in 
general at a jog-trot, and even such an 
adventure as mine for somewhat a matter 
of course. 

“They won’t he sorry to see you at 
home, I dare say,” he remarked, in much 
the same tone as if he had heen talking 
of the weather or the crops ; so different 
from Jantje, whose first words when she 
heard my story. had been the echo of my 
own heart—“ What will his mother be 
thinking ?” 

But if not a warmly sympathetic per- 
son, the farmer did me the practical 
kindness of driving me most of the way, 
past Sandwich and the ruins of Rich- 

orough Castle. Then, as he had to turn 
up a side road, he put me down in sight 
of Pegwell Bay, and I limped forward 
along the muddy turnpike, quite for- 
getting sore feet and empty stomach, 
when the first houses of Ramsgate ap- 
peared on the heights before me. 

_Just inside the toll-bar I met a little 
girl very neatly dressed, walking with 
er governess. I knew her well, I had 
danced with her at a small juvenile party 
only a fortnight before, but she din not 
know me in my vagabondish guise—and 
no_wonder ! turned away my head, 
indeed, to avoid recognition under the 
circumstances, and was_slinking by, 
when, after a word with her governess, 
she ran across the road and put a penny 
into my hand. 

“Perhaps you are hungry,” she said, 
with timid pity, and I fear she thought 
me a very iILimannered beggar, for I 
hurried away too much confounded to 
ulter a word of thanks. 

I didn’t know whether to laugh or to 
ery at this first greeting from an ac- 
quaintance. The penny I felt tempted 
to spend at a wayside shop on something 


; lowed up her boy for ever. 


hts as still a creature of ; 


to eat, but after consideration I kept it 
to give back to the kind-hearted girl and 
have a good joke with her over this act 
of charity. -There was not much self- 
denial here, for now in ten minutes or so 
I should be at home in the midst of 
plenty ! 

One disquieting thought, however, 
came to mind. Suppose my family, in 
their affliction, should turn out to have 
left Ramsgate and gone home, what was ; 
Itodothen? I could fancy my mother | 
not being able to bear the sight of those 
waves which she believed to have swal- 
A nice thing | 
if I were to arrive at the house just five | 
minutes after they had left it! The 
thought quickened my steps. As it was, ! 
T should liked to have run all the rest of 
the way had I not heen afraid of people | 
looking at me. 

This incident of being taken for a 
beggar-boy had freshly reminded me to 
feel ashamed of my appearance. I hardly 
cared to show myself in the chief streets, | 
but took byways to avoid public observa- 
tion, and thus came round to the back 
door of our house without meeting any 
oneI knew. Just a week ago, and what 
would I not have given to be standing 
here! 

And here, now that the longed-for 
moment was come, my heart had almost 
failed me for fulness of joy. It occurred 
to me, too, that if they took me for dead 
I might scare the whole family out of 
their wits by dropping thus suddenly in 
upon them. I began to realise the awk- 
wardness, to say the least, of making the 
important communication that I was not. 
dead after all. Like most boys, I had a 
certain horror of anything in the way of | 
a moving scene. 

But I could not stand long in trembling 
excitement. I opened the door and stole 
over the slip of back garden, expecting | 
at each step to be hailed by a cry of 
amazement. Every shrub, every faded 
flower-bed, was in its place, like an old 
friend. There were the little rockery I 
had ornamented with shells, the swing 
hanging between two stunted trees, the 
playthings of my baby brother scattered 
on the grass—the whole picture is in my 
eyes at this very day. At last I had 
reached home. 

On tiptoe I had gained the long win- 
dow of our ordinary sitting-room, which 
opened into the garden; all the other 
blinds were drawn down. I peeped in like 
athief. I saw my two sisters busy over a 
table covered with rolls and scraps of 
black cloth. They were going into mourn- 
ing—for me/ Again the queer feeling 
came over me that I had no business to 
be alive. I was half frightened and half 
tickled to think how the girls would look 
if I gave a cough ora tap on the window- 
pane. 

Then the door opened, and my mother 
joined them, all dressed in black, with 
such a pale face and such mournful eyes. 
At this sight I could no longer hesitate. 
T threw open the window and burst in. 
Next moment there was a_bewildered 
outery that brought my father rushing 
over the passage to see us laughing and 
erying by turns in one another’s arms. |! 
But the shock was too great for my poor 
mother, she had fainted away in her 
overwhelming emotion. 


* * * * 


At this point of the old gentleman’s 
story he was interrupted by an official 


entering the waiting-room to inform him 
that the train was at hand. 
“ Already !” exclaimed Algie. “How 
quickly the time has gone, after all!” 
“That’s a compliment to my story-tell- 
ing,” said his grandfather, as tlicy 
gathered up their wraps, hand-bags, and 
so forth, to be ready for a start. “Well 
I had just finished, anyhow. You will 
guess for yourself what a fatted calf was 
killed to celebrate my unexpected arriva) 
Also you may suppose what thanks anc 
presents my father sent to the Dutcl 
family who had been such good friend: 
tome inneed. The pilots, too, were not 
forgotten.” : 
“Did you ever see them again ?—! 
mean the parson and his daughter.” 
“Years later I visited Jantje in Rotter 
dam, where she was married and scttle 
with boys of her own growing up abou 
her, to whom I told the story that I hav: 
told you to-day. But her father hac 
died soon after I left them. The wonde 
was that any one could live in such ¢ 
damp place.” 
“They must have been decent sort o 
people,” Algie condescended to remark. 
“Yes, I am glad that I did not fal 
rather into the Fanda of some lofty youn; 
entleman like you, who would perhap 
have thought it “too much fag” even t 
show a foreigner his way. You see 
Algie, what good reason I have to feel fo 
wanderers far from home ; and I shoul 
like you to take the hint in such a sma 
matter asa girl asking about her trait 
We English, you know, are accused o 
the Continent of being too stiff'and stuck 
up towards all persons we don’t thin 
worthy of the honour of our acquair 
ance ; and if it be so, it is certainly n 
ornament to our national character. W 
can’t always, perhaps, be so confiding! 
hospitable as Jantje and her father wer 
to me; but at least we owe every or 
those civil words and small courtesic 
which cost us little yet may be wort 
much to a puzzled and downhearte 
stranger. So you would think, if ev 
you had gone through the experiences: 
my first trip abroad.” 
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Steries OF SNAKES. 


Our old and valued contributor, Dr. A. 
Stradling, has just been lecturing at Watford 
on this subject, and from the notes sent to 
ns we extract the following interesting 
items :—Dr. Stradling commenced by saying 
he proposed telling a few plain facts about 
those creatures wi 
close companionship all his life. His life had 
been spent in great part amongst reptiles, and 
in many different parts of the world he had, 


of course, enjeyed far greater opportunities of | 


acqnaintance with them than could possibly 
ie his lot now; but he still contrived to see 


a little of them ; all his writing was done in a' 


small room surrounded by their cages, and 
whenever he had ten minutes to spare he 


emld waste it more pleasantly in pottering ' 
about his poor serpents than in any other way. 


It was the only way to study them; there was 
always something new to be learnt about them. 
He saw new wonders, things that surprised 
him, nearly every day. Indeed, in nothing is 
the saying thattruth is stranger than fiction 
more strikingly exemplified than in connection 
with serpents. 


years or more in perfect health without food, 
and all the other real every-day phenomena 
of its existence, and yet place faith in the ab- 


surdities of snake-charming, in their alleged ' g 
! green, and white ; others showed nearly every 
meric influence, in their susceptibility to! 


power of facinating their prey by some mes- 


music (although deaf), ‘in their swallowing 
their young to 
all the thousand and one fallacies and super- 
stitions which environ them, and devoutly 
telieve in all the ridiculous snake stories 
whieh they see chronicled in the newspapers 
during the ‘‘silly season.” He would just 
cemind them, however, of the connection 
tween reptiles and birds, which had led 
naturalists to believe that the latter are only 


eo 


whom he had lived in‘ 


People absolutely refuse to ' 
credit the possibility of a snake living for two , 


Eroteck then from danger, in | 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


| modified lizards, 
‘ resemblance between a crocodile and acanary 


as far as outward appearance goes, but when | 
we found that they ! 


we came to cut them u \ 
were really very much alike. The oldest bird 
vet known, the Archopteryx, had a smooth 
‘bare skin like a newt, only afew pairs of 
‘feathers springing from a long rat-like tail; 
‘it had four legs—or, at any rate, had fingers 
and claw, on the wings; and long lizard’s | 
jaws with reptilian teeth. On the other | 
| hand, there had been crocodiles with wings l 
and beaks like parrots. The remains of ser- 
pents were discovered in formations thou- 
! wands of years later than those which con- 
| tained the luge lizards of the Jurassic, long 
| after the evolution of birds. During the lec- 
ture many living serpents, illustrative of | 
various families, were exhibited, as well as 
skins, fangs, and other specimens; and the ' 
lecturer invited any who took sufficient inter- , 
est in the subject to pay a visit to his col- 
lection, where he would show them upwards 
‘ of fifty alive, and some hundreds stuffed or 
preserved. He gave details of the snake. | 
‘market, the importation of different kinds 
| and their prices, Some pythons were valued 
at £1 per foot up to ten feet in lenyth, greatly ! 
‘increasing in cost above that length ; others | 
| fetched 150 guineas. The large reticulated | 
python in the Zoological Gardens is 26 feet 
ong, weighs 2 cwt., and is worth £200. Many 
‘descriptive anecdotes and personal remi- 
niscences of snakes of all kinds were related, 
with some laughable adventures and escapes 
or mishaps of a more serious character. | 
| Snakes were said to present a curious mixture | 
of sense and stupidity. The larger ones were 
! undoubtedly discriminatively intelligent; he 
had_boas and pythons which would come to 
| the front of their cages directly he entered the ‘ 
room, and would know him and select him in 
acrowded assembly. Even the smaller kinds 
tolerated those to whom they were accus. | 
tomed; his wife had been in the habit of ' 
feeding a brood of little vibikaris which were 
born last autumn, and they would take 
worms from her fingers while they bit his 
hands directly he opened their cage. They ' 
. Were as inquisitive as monkeys if any new | 
' structure was introduced into their dens, yet 
singularly apathetic about their companions 
or offspring. They never fought ; if one had } 
| lived alone for years, it betrayed no interest 
ina companion. And in feeding and other 
matters they showed themselves to be far more 
stupid than lizards; even the common slow- 
wormdisplayed far more intelligence. Differ- 
ent species and different individuals varied | 
much in temperand disposition. Boasof deeper 
red colour, and rattlesnakes with vivid yel- 
low stripes, were always more difficult to tame 
than paler ones. Sometimes they took unac- 
countable capricious dislikes to certain people. 
There were 1,800 different kinds of snakes ; 
none are found in New Zealand or Barbados, 
and there are none in Jreland. Every variety 
of form, colour, and habit was exhibited 
amongst them. The anaconda attained a 
length of 40ft. or more, while the echis and 
microphis measured no more than nine or ten 
inches when full-crown. Some, such as the 
coral-snakes, outrivalled in hue the most 
rgeous bird or insect with their rings and 
rs of orange, lustrous black, vermilion, 


shade of the rainbow arranged in the most 
intricate and symmetrical patterns, like the 
leaf-snake ; others again were of one colour, 
black, bronze, or crimson, but glowed irides- | 
| cently like heated metal ; while again others 
‘ were 86 dull as scarcely to be distinguished 
| from the sand on which they lie. There are 
‘snakes which live in trees, snakes which 

burrow underground, snakes which inhabit 
‘the sen. There are snakes, like the Indian 


There might not be much ' 


‘snakes which blow out their bodies when 


‘ashamed of my patch, do you? 


eryx, which look more like a bloated stumpy 
4 


sausage, and are so alike at each end as to be 
superstitiously accredited with two heads; and 
there are whipsnakes, 10ft. or 14ft. long, but 
no thicker than a lead pencil, which look like 
thin streaks of coloured fire as they glide 
away over the bushes. There are snakes 
with single horns, snakes with double horns, 
snakes whose necks expand into a fin or hood, 


angry, snakes which flatten themselves like a 
ribbon, snakes with long snouts like pigs, 
snakes with claws on their tails, snakes 
bearing loudly-vibrating rattles; deadly 
snakes like the chequered elaps, so slow to 
bite and so innocent in appearence that they 
are freely handled even by the natives of the 
country where they are found (enerally the 
moat arrant cowards) ; harmless snakes, such 


‘as the xenodon, but fierce and truculent in 


aspect and furnished with long, movable, 
fang-like teeth, which they are always ready 


_ to use. Lastly, there is a snake, the rachio- 


don, whose teeth are placed, not in its mouth, 
but in its stomach. But, of course, the point 
of greatest interest about snakes was the 
possesion by some of them (not, however, 
more than one-eighth of the whole number of 
species) of their characteristic venom which 
placed them quite apart from the rest of 
creation and invested them with a terrible im- 
portanceof their own. One of Dr. Stradling’s 
poa-constrictors, ‘¢Totsey” (not present on 
thix occasion), had been in his possession 14 
years, during which time it had travelled 
with him all over the world, and had lain in 
the hands or around the necks of thirteen 
royal personages. 


A poor boy was attending school with a 


lare patch on his knee. One of his school- 
fellows nicknamed him ‘Old Patch.” 


“Why don’t you fight him?” cried the 
boys. ‘I'd give it him.” ‘‘Oh,” answered 
the brave lad, ‘you don't suppose I’m 
Why Vm 
thankful for a good mother to keep me ont of 
rags. I honour my patch for her sake.” 


In England rivers all are males, 
For instance, Futher Thames. 
Whoever to Columbia sails 
Finds them ma’amselles or dames. 
Yes, there the softer sex presides, 
Aquatic, I assure ye, 
And Ars. Sippi rolls her tides 
Rexponsive to Miss Souri! 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 
A DAY BY THE LEA. 


isa country look about the landscape which ' Chilworth, in Surrey, where it was first intro. 
is having its effect on you and the running duced amongstus. Even in 1561 John Thorn. 
stream is working its charm as usual. The , worth, of Waltham Abbey, was in trouble 
higher you go the more the surroundings im- ' about his saltpetre, 
prove, and soon you will fancy yourself’ away | But it is for its abbey and its story that 
mm the Midlands with no Great city within a! Waltham has most interest for us.” The 
score of miles, | tomb of “Harold infelix,” whose death at 
At Tottenham, if you care to stop, there is Hastings had such momentous consequences, 
J y not lose cannot be left unlooked for, and so let us 
much if you wait till you get to Edmonton , leave our towing-path and make our way 
before you cry halt, There, if you will, you into the town. The tomb we shall not find. 
can visit Charles Lamb's grave—and it is | It has disappeared, last heard of at the mill, 
worth a visit—or if not so minded you can | many years ago. But we shall see where it 
keep on to Cook’s Ferry and Bleak Hall, | was found in the days of Elizabeth forty 
where Izaak Walton had “that chub,” or Yards from where the church now ends. 
farther to Chingford, than which can be no | Surely that one fact of a church forty yards 
pleasanter halting-place. Do not forget to ' shorter now than it used to be is enough to 
Took at the mill. The East London Water- | lure us from the bank for a stroll under the 
works Company have the right to the water, 8ycamore-trees, 
but only after they have left enough to work We enter the town over Harold’s Bridge, 
the wheel. The miller comes first; if you by the mill still going, which Maud, Henry 
take away his water you take away his bread ; | the First’s queen, gave to the abbey. Mand 
and hence the strange ement. You can | is an old friend of ours, being no other than 
fish from the bank all along, but in the old | the fair Edith for whom Godwin of Win- 
river you must get Permission wherever it is | chester fought so well in the tilt-yard of 
preserved. If you want a day's sport with | Gloucester.* 
some hope of success it may be well to note Hereabouts the Lea splits into many 
. that at Chingford is a preserve ih which there streams, It is said in fact to have been so 
F course a walk along a towing-path does not | are fish and fish that are not too clever to | split u by King Alfred in order to drain 
at first blush seem to be an over-interesting | be caught. away the water from beneath the Danish 
means ot recreation ; but let fice aie ave Of course, if you on a trip to the Lea you | fleet which he left high and dry at Ware. 
not tried it spend an afternoon yrthe bank | take your Izaak Walton with you? Have 
of some stream. If they are Londoners let you read the famous little book? If not, | to be crossed before w: i 
them ty the pastel esi if they pene: more | read it amid. the poetry; it describes. You notwithstanding the number of streams all 
‘an a day to spare let them trace that river can get a “Complet 
to its abuies Pantelow Hertford they can elegant and portable, 
follow “the navigation,” diverging every now | Library, If you are ai 
and then to peep at the old stream wander- | its hints useful ; if you 
ing along by its side; above Hertford they | the dinlogues for the de 
will not be able to skirt the river all the way, | out-of-door perfume tl: 
but they need never get very far from it them for the last two h 
until they run it to earth in Leagrave Marsh. | amid the meadows the milkmaid’s son rings | this most famous abbey. He had rosperedl 
You Rey Pie Bi ies eed you Hikes out an true and sweet as Piscator and Venator | in the world after his marriage with Clapa’s 
7 ut you like. But | ever heard. 
ie is as well not to be in too sanguine a «Trust me, master, it isa choice song, and | great parish of Lambeth, but also here in 
amour avhen you attempt these things. To sweetly sung by honest Maudlin.” | Essex, and away in Somersetshire. One 
mu ee dly, there is just @ chance that you Next to Chingford comes Ponder’s En, morning in the west, at Lutegarsbury, a 
may oa fee nied. ‘ake our advice ; try | the abiding place of a very different man’ Cross was strangely found at the top of the 
ee a first, an ry i re jboats and fishing | Durance Hart ur, with its barns and moat, hill, from which ‘the Place is now called 
What the box conol eye Br was the home of Judge Jeffries, of whom | Montacute. . The cross was reverently lifted 
ot noe an voule be 7 a Bridge we do posterity thinks little that is good. The old | and placed in an Ox-cart; and, thinking to 
fs wou unfair to judge from | house met witha fitting fate. One Christmes | Send it to some great minster, the finders tokd 
carriages, and of the thee from pulway Eve the tenants drank and piled the logs | the oxen to zo, but left them to choose their 
trough of Andee nree or four wi te | high on the fire, and soon the Place was in a , Toad. One after the other of the great shrines 
5! mud that we have Doted, we tase end bart itself away. | Was named to the acious 
‘onder’s End gives place to Enfield, the | beasts stirred not. “Ca terbury 2” vo 
stream. Nor do we care to look at a map | lock sgiietching 5 the Highway, the high. | answer, : rf i 
sad fn bs soon way #@ town, where is the Government | town after town was named, and the crowd 
lene fata ith the Lea, be Small Arms Factory, of which an ontside stood round the patient beasts and played at 
made at Len Brides ah Bendy the Lea view must conten! you. To see the inside this curious geographical game. At last some 
Fea Sua ie | Sala ge nee a ala 
» f 80 multiple are the operations lat amore there, but the word Was enough. Off jumpec 
at-course ends, Should you venture in a] than usually clear head is uired toremem. | the oxen, bound due ix s peal 


careful to give ey, in sil " . Ait u ib 
the widest possibte rth, Thos ope ber even half of them. Enfield, with its stopping not, out of Somerset, through Wilt. 


fourteen miles of belting, has accom plished + shi ‘kshi fe i < 
is in it gable e q p re, Tkshire, Oxfordshire. Buckingham. 
” its infaney emongst the majority of | w , but at present | shire, Herefordshire, here. They stopped 


s Ir ( must not say too where there was no town, or village, or ehurch, 
her that there Fa us again advise. Remem.- much about it. Pass it by. It is from those | but onl: t 3 


1 ye] s 'Y & wooden shanty on the ede of the 
the Lea than ail he People drowned in elaborately-fitted shops, boasting all the latest : forest used by Tofig as a hunting shelter. : 
ut toxether, Itt other London waters appliances, that there came service swords, Where the cross stopped, or near to it, in 
otiane aay the fret ait the Lea on a that bend like the best block tin, cutlasses | the most convenien: y : 1 
an we did tet the da, a londay in August, ductile as co; pper, and bayonets that behave | church, and round it grew the village, the 
with us. a “bank ”, Sith, you as it was | like those of lead soldiers. « Gre: t improve. | Weald Ham, “the dwelling in the ‘orest,” 
You will appreciate ti ‘oliday In every sense. | ments are bein, introduced at Enfield.” Let ' which we now know as Waltham. The cross 
minutes—and you will} Teason in a very few | us hope so, and bid it #o0d morning, Was set up, two priests were appointed to 
acrobatics that von neve much in aquatic Waltham comes next, and it is the most . minister, and by the cross certain cures were 
‘From Lea iia diet ts Wrought, and some of those that were healed 
Hpi There you Pass the 
W the way, are expensive 
ar nese ot at acy 08 La one 
and ben tlings for a day ticket to Hertford 


ie 

‘of those that were healed waa Harold God. 

: Winson, cured of the Isy, who afterwards 
became the owner of V altham. 

Tofig chad a son, /Ethelstan, who took the 

Wrong side when Edward the Confessor was 

hosen king, and consequently lost his estates. 


* See page 428, 


: Tiver, by no means | at Enfield. Powder has 
» "4S improved. There ham for a long time, al 


been made at Walt. 
most as long as at 


re 


The River Lea. Drawn for the L.O.P by F Lydin, 
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Harold begged for Waltham and it was given 
him. And he then pulled down Tofig’s little 
church, and built a larger one, in which a 
dean and twelve canons took the place of the | 
two priests in watching the marvel-working 
cross. One of the canons was appointed | 
Childmaster, that is, schoolmaster, so that | 
the villagers might be taught, a fact worth | 
notice to Harold’s honour, for seldom were | 
such secular matters thought of, pious foun- 
dations being generally made for praying for 
the dead instead of working for the living. 

It was while staying at Waltham, after 
Stamford Bridge, that word was brought to 
Harold of the landing of William of Nor- 
mandy. 

“Twill go forth and fight inst him,” 
said the king; ‘‘and by God’s help I will 
smite him and his host even as [have smitten 
Harold Sigurdson and the host of the North- 
men!” 

“‘Tarry awhile, O king,” said the coun- 
sellors, ‘till thou canst gather a greater host 
than thou hast, for the men who fought with 
thee at Stamford Bri are scattered every 
man to his own home. 

“Nay,” said the king, “‘ but I will go forth 
with such men as I have that I may come 
upon the Normans unawares and smite them 
suddenly before other men come across the 
sea to help them.” 

Next morning early the king went to pray 
before the altar, and promised to make 
the abbey greater than ever if he was per- 
mitted to return in triumph. He looked, says | 
the legend, at the Holy Rood, and fell down | 
before it with his face to the ground and his 
arms spread out like the arms of one nailed | 
to the cross. And he prayed. And the face 
of the Lord that on the Holy Rood looked 
upwards was seen to change, and the head 
bent, and the face looked downwards on the 
praying king. And ever after the face was | 
downwards on that Rood ! 

When Harold marched off to battle there 
went with him two of the Waltham canons, | 
oneof them the Childmaster, who had given his | 
boys a holiday till the Normans were beaten. 
And when the fight was over it was this 
young schoolmaster and Osyod who searched 
tho field for Harold’s body, and found it only | 
when helped by Edith Swan’s Neck, who had 
also gone south with them from these fields 
we now are looking over! When the body ! 
was found it was carried to the rocks near 
Hastings, and there the three from Waltham 
built over it a cairn, and afterwards it was 
brought away and buried in Harold's own 
minster in that far corner. In after days, 
when the greatest of the Edwards had died 
in the Scotch war, his body on its way to 
London was rested for a time at Waltham. 
“Side by side the corpses lay” of the two 
great English kings. 

Of Harold’s masonry nothing is left. What 
there is that is old is of Henry the First's age. 
What has gone from here answers exactly to | 
what has been left at St. Bartholomew’s in 
Smithtield, which is a church of the same 
period exactly. Waltham in its primo was | 
one of our greatest abbeys, governed by a 
mitred abbot, who sat twentieth in the great | 
council of the nation. The last of the abbots | 
was the Robert Fuller who wrote the abbey’s | 
history. 

One day came Henry the Eighth to Walt- 
ham disyuised. It was easy to Henry to dis- 
guise himself, for he never looked like a 
gentleman, and owed all his dignity to his 
clothes, The abbot kept open house; all | 
strangers and wayfarers were welcome to 
what was going. Henry joined the crowd that | 
caine for a free meal, and made rare havoc 
with the roast beef. He was noticed by the ! 
abbot. 

“Well fare thy heart.” said the old man, 
‘Cand here is a cup of sack to the health of | 
thy master. 1 would give a hundred pounds 
emuld T feed as heartily on beef as thou dost, 
but my poor qneasy stomach can hardly | 
diyext breast of chicken.” 


| rod but a different line, to try his luck at his 


| and ‘‘ The Third Catechism,” so that he did 


' to the towing-path, and northwards towards 


A day or two afterwards the abbot was 


“Then, under the scent of the roses, sing 
on.” 

And hereupon our friend gave forth this by. 
no means disagreeable ditty. 


arrested on some pretence and ordered to the 
Tower, There he was kept on bread and 
water, much to his benefit. One day a roast 
sirloin of beef was put before him, and he 
was just enjoying his first plateful, when into 
the cell burst the king with a demand for the 
hundred pounds. Triumph! Tableau! The 
king received his order, and the abbot de- 
parted for Waltham, ‘lighter in heart and 
pocket.” How Waltham was ‘dissolved ” 
all can read who care to do so. Fuller—the 
other Fuller, Fuller the delightfully humorous 
—will tell you all about it, for he wrote a his- 
tory of Waltham, in which he simply amu 
ingly re-wrote what had been written by his 
namesake. 

And Fuller it is who tells us that capital 
story of the origin of bottled beerin England, 
which popular drink was, strange to say, dis- 
covers through fishing in the Lea. The 
worthy Mr. Nowell came a-fishing, and with 
him, “for refreshment,” he brought a bottle 
of beer of Mrs. Nowell’s own particular brew. 
Mr. Nowell was a student and an earnest | 
Protestant, albeit he came to fish in the Lea. 
On the first edition of Walton’s ‘ Angler” 
there was a quotation from John xxi.—‘' I go | 
a-fishing. They say unto Him, We also go | 
with Thee.’ And, in the same spirit as | 
Walton, Nowell went forth for his recreation. | 3. 

“Now,” says Fuller, grimly, “ while Nowell | « Now the king had a crony, Yarl Tofig the Proud 
was a-catching of fish Bonner was a-catching A swell of the very first water ; E 

of Nowell ;”” and while Nowell was strugeling | «Aud Tolly’s the ttt’ thought the monarch aloud, 
in vain for a nibble a messenger came running “To marry old what’s-his-name’s daughter !* 
across the fields to him with the news that the So he came to the common aud squared the okt 
sanguinary bishop’s myrmidons had been Thane, 

searching for him at his house, and were now And he came to the wedding as well ; 

on the road to eateh him and burn him in And he went for a cruise by the pond near the Jane, 
Smithfield. Nowell packed up his rod and As the ancient authorities tell. 

tackle and fled with it for his life. But he 
left the beer ‘‘ hidden in a hole where he had 
put it to cool.” Nowell escaped beyond sea, 
and during the Marian persecution was out 
of harm’s way. When Elizabeth came to the 
throne, and Protestantism was in the as- 
cendant, he returned from Holland, and, 
being a highly-gifted man, was soon made 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

But, notwithstanding his change of fortune, 
he still retained his fondness for the gentle 
craft; and one day off he went with the same 


h 


“We once had a king they called Hardicanute, 
As all of you probably know ; 
And this Hardicanute was a bit of a brute— 
At least I am told he was so. 
If you don't care a mute about Hardicanute, 
And are lifting your fingers to snap ‘em, 
Pray don’t be too ‘cute, for ‘twas Hurdicanute 
Who umpired the first match at Clapham, 
Hardicanute ! Hardicanute ! 
It’s a pity to trouble him so, 
Let us get to the end of old Hardicanute 
Which all of us ought to know. 


2, 


“ For there came to reside on this beautiful site, 

Ina thousand and thirty-and-eight, 

A hero who'd figured in many a fight, 
And whose wealth was uncommonly great. 

And only one daughter Thane Clapa possessed, 
And she was surprisingly fair; 

And many there were, as of course you have guessed. 
Who wauted her prospects to share. 


4. 


| “ And he sat by the pond, did old Hardicanute, 
And into a vision dropped he, 
And londly he grunted a fitting salute 
To the Lilliput fleet he did see. 
And he jumped in his dream to his feet with a 
scream, 
With his heavy moustache on the bristle ; 
And as shrill as the curlew, and staying like steam, 
He blew at his commodore's whistle. 


5. 


“ And in line there come lots of the trim model yachts. 

Whose names are all famous in song ; 

Half the length of the passage the winner he spots— 
And a monarch can never go wrong ! 

‘And she who's ahead of the pond is the pride, 
Though for looks, not for deeds, is she famed ; 

She carries the colours of Tofig’s young bride, 
And Edith of course is she named." 


old pitch. As he sat contemplating the | 
stream the thought of the beer he had fled 
from occurred to him, and after a minute or 
two’s search he found the bottle untouched. 
As he drew the cork the liquor foamed and | 
sparkled, and when he reached home the 
fame of the discovery spread far and wide, 
and bottled beer became the fashionable 
drink. This is not a teetotal story, but it is 
a true one. Nowell wrote several books, 
more appreciated then than now. His best 
was ‘Christiane Pietatis Prima Institutiv,” 
and he was also the author of ‘‘Catechismus,” 


6. 


« But the vision has faded, the water invaded 
The tops of his majesty's shoes ; 
To the Board of Works grating he leisurely waded, 
And went to tell Clapa the news. 
And he sat at the feast as we read in the bookery, 
‘And to taste of each pasty he tried ; 
But, alas! as the cookery came from the Rookery, 
Of Packer-dermatous pastry he died ! 
Hardicanute ! Hardicanute ! 
"Twas a pity to trouble him so; 
For that was the end of old Hardicanute, 
As all of you ought to know !” 


Dot spend all his time by the banks of the 
2. 

As we were talking over these things on 
the day of our trip, we found our way back 


Paul’s Nurseries, whence the perfume of three 
million roses is wafted down the stream. In 
the shadow of a tree we sat in the full sweet- 
ness of the laden atmosphere. 

“It was a pity Tofig’s son made a mis- 
take,” said one. 

“Yes,” said another. ‘‘ He took after his 
mother, Edith. By-the-bye, do you know 
that her father gave his name to Clapham, 
and that it was at her wedding that King 
Hardicanute choked himself?” 

“Really! Was that the man?” 

“Yes, and at the last annual dinner of the 
Clapham Model Yacht Club there was a song 
sung about Tofig, the founder of Waltham 
Abbey !” 

“You had better sing it. It will have all 
the advantage of a local accompaniment. 

““Well, I don’t remember all the verses, 
but the tune is not difficult, and what I do 
know will fit properly, I dare say.” 


“Hear! hear! But not encore, which i= 
a Gallicism, and not to be imitated! Pac 
was the cook of course? How soothing 
a derivation! We have settled Clay 
pray did Tofig give his name to Toffee ? 

“Let us stand not on such trivialiti 
This is but the tenth mile from Lea Bridz>, 
and we have many more todo. On!” 

And on we went. Though beforo we got 
to Cheshunt we remembered Pengelly House, 
where, in 1712, died Richard Clarke, whose 
real name was—what do you think ?—Richard 
Cromwell, at one time Lord Protector of 
England. 

We had started early and were out for a 
long day, but we did not stay long at Brox- 
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bourne, much 


and 
though it is. 


successfully 


itches are in preserves which can, however, 
tried on payment of a shilling. On we 
went to Hoddesdon, where the millstream is 
choked with watercress-beds. We gave a 
look at the George, in front of which the carts 


be-fished | 
Some of the catches at Brox. ' 
bourne are extraordinary, but all the good , 


had brought the pike and carp and eels and 
tench from Lincolnshire for the London mar- 


ket; and for a minute or so we looked at the | too soon to lose his life. 


used to stop ¢o fill up the tanks in which they i way and cellars, and wondered at the strange 


‘ood-fortune which burnt down Charles's 
house at Newmarket and sent him past here 
Then, like John 


cottage at the mouth of the Stort, which is | Gilpin, we went to Ware, and that ended our 
the most northerly outlier of Epping Forest. | day's work. If you want a pleasant day, do- 
To Rye House we went—as who does not ?— | likewise. 


and we looked at the Henry the Sixth door- ' 


A BIT OF BUSH LIFE. 


| ing home at night I found my meat “gone 


I\WWENTY_ years ago, when I was not long 

out of my teens, I was shepherding in 
Queensland, and for six months (one season) 
Tkept a diary. It waa the only way I had 
of talking, for I was living alone with my 
dogs and sheep, my abode being a hut some 
miles beyond those outposts of civilisation 
which colonists call ‘‘stations.” It was a 


rough life, rather monotonous on the whole, ' 


but occasionally broken by amusing inci- 
dents. The extracts from my diary and 
letters here given relate to sone of these :— 
New Year's Day.—It does not dawn very 
leasantly on me, for I am alone here, and 


ikely to remain so for a time, as such re- | 


Ponte get abroad about the atrocities of the 
1 


jacks that men do not like to come up, | 
and consequently we are terribly short- | 


handed. 

Of all lives, that of a solitary human being 
stuck among the bush some ten miles from 
the nearest representative of the genus homo 
is surely the most dull and monotonous. At 
the same time, in the present state of things, 
a shepherd’s life, generally supposed to be 


one of Arcadian idleness ‘and poetical sim- | 


licity, is about the roughest and hardest 
imaginable. 

I came out here to what we call Ten- 
Mile Hut in December, expecting to find 
plenty of grass, as we had 
thunder-showers at the Home Station. I was 
disappointed, however. The rain had not 
extended beyond Four-Mile Hut ; not a blade 
of grass is to be seen, and the water-holes 
are all dried up with the exception of Black- 
fellow’s Lagoon and a slimy puddle in front 
of my hut that a horse in England would 
turn up his nose at, but which I am drinking. 

On_ Christmas Eve my poor old t, 
“ Nelly,” was run over by a horse, and died 
during the night. You can scarcely under- 
stand the relationship which exists between 
men out here and their dogs, The mutual 
dependence makes the friendly sentiment 
like that which exists between man and 
man. I always sleep outside the hut on ac- 
count of the heat, and ‘my poor faithful dog 
came and coiled herself up at my feet, pre- 
ferring to die there. I miss her sadly. 

Grant brought me out a huge “plum. 
duff” on Christmas Eve—a plum to the 
square yard, the other component parts being ! 
flour, water, and I think suet. I thought it 
was particularly civil of Grant, for, living as 
we are, it is quite as much as any man can 


had two heavy | 


bad,” and the damper got bumed, so I had 
te content myself with saying, ‘‘ A more | 
merry Christmas next time, old fellow.” 

Jan. 2nd.—The wool-drags started with | 
about thirty bales of wool ; they did not get 
further than “ Plum-duff Flat,” three miles 
from my hut. 

Jan. 3rd.—The drags passed my_ place | 
about noon, and passed the main creek with 
great difficulty. ‘* Damper,” one of our 

| black helps, ed during the day, having 
| found some missing bullocks, and the black 
' rascal, not content with devouring everything 


‘ edible in the hut, had stolen my pannican, 
! leaving me his old battered one, for which 


‘piece of impertinence, Master Damper, you 
; and I will have a bit of talk when you re- 
‘turn. 

: Jan, 5th.—Atmosphere clear, cloudless, and 
‘roasting hot. I suffered a good deal from 
‘ thirst, being without water from sunrise till 
‘sunset. A tropical midsummer is no joke 
when one has to be on his legs from morning 
till night. 

Carter eame through the run, bringing ! 
| word of the wool-drags. They are camped at 
Hood’s, getting wheels repaired and tires 
“cut and shut.” 

The sun seems to burn into one’s brain. 
It is too much to expect any but a nigger or | 
his sable majesty to roast in such blazing ; 
' heat without being done up. | 

Jan, 7th.—Heavy clouds coming from 
‘north, but heat not lessened ; very heavy 
' thunderstorm. No rain. 

Jan, 8th.—The greatest. confusion in the 
regions above; the clouds are haying a 
pitched battle, and the wind seems to be 
blowing every way at once. A light shower 
fell at 10 a.m. A dingo visited me to-day, 
coming right into the heart of the flock, where | 
he quietly began trotting about and picked | 
out the fattest lamb. I had no gun with me 
and the brute had no respect for me person- 


ally. 

? am getting anxious, as I can find no 
“feed” for my tlock. It is all burned up. 

Jan, 14th,—Killed a copper snake standing 
{six feet nine inches in hs stockings, and a 
most singular lizard, with enormous scales, 
and, though only a foot long, with a tail the 
‘size and shape of a sheep’s. Being out of 
meat I concocted a cake which was chiefly 
remarkable for tasting like fried putty. 

I saw a large iguana scuttling up a box- 
tree. He was over five feet in length, and | 
had made _a light and wholesome breakfast 
off one of his own relatives, whose tail was 
just peeping out of his mouth. They had 
evidently had a hard tussle, for the survivor 
was very much torn by the claws of his ad. | 
versary. I had no notion the brutes were | 
cannibals ! 

Jan, 17th.—Hent unabated. I am obliged 
to resort to quinine to restore my strength. 
Grant was here, and says that the old fellow 


do to look after himself. 

I boiled the pudding three nights in suc- 
cession, and it came out so hard that I 
thought of using my axe to it. It has one’ 
merit, however—it lasts a jolly long time. 

A merry Christmas was out of the ques- 
tion. Everything went wrong. The sheep | 
were splitting in all directions, in search of , 

ss, and the day was roasting hot. Then | 

was miserable about poor Nelly. On com, | 


who is shepherding the runs at the Home 
Station lost himself in the bush. If he had 
stuck to his flock he could have been tracked, 
but he left them in the scrub. Grant found 


man until the third day, when he discovered 
him by mere chance, lying under a tree, 
almost dead, and nearly mad with thirst. | 
He had had no water for three days, anda 
few hours more must have finished him. As | 

' 


j with it. 
| the sheep, but could see no sign of the old | 


(THE END.) 


it was, he had not strength to get up, and yet, 
after drinking the water that Grant had 
brought, the old rascal’s first remark was, 
“horrid scrubby run this !” 

A word of thanks to Grant was out of the 
question. 

To-day I found _a nigger’s skull, but had 
not time to quote Shakespeare. 

No water at the Head Station, and the 
stuff I am drinking would astonish an English 
pig. 
! "This place is bewitched, that is certain, for 
it has been raining furiously all day long 
everywhere but here. The clouds were as 
black as ink, as one could see the rain pour- 
ing down in torrents thirty miles off, but still 
here was the same hot glaring patch of sky 
overhead, All these storms steer round to 
the westward and gradually disappear be- 
hind Mount Battery. I killed a large snake, 
which was a relief to my feelings. 

Jan, 2th.—On coming back to my hut to- 
night I was surprised to hear voices behind 
the blanket that I hung up to keep out the 
wild dogs. I at once reengnised the voice of 
old ‘ Scottie,” a man who was shearing for 
us some time ago. The first words I heard. 
gave me an insight into their proceedings. 
“Tsay, stunnin’ mutton, ain’t it?” 

I could not resist the temptation of playing 
eavesdropper, and heard the old fellow ask 
his companion, ‘‘ Who is shepherding here?’ 
Upon being informed upon that important 
point, “ Well then,” said the old chap, “1 
wouldn’t be in the young fellow’s shoes—no, 
not for five pounds a day, I wouldn’t !” 

I found they had fallen foul of my provi- 
sions, amongst which they had made such 
havoe that it will leave me on very short 
commons. One of the pleasures of a shep- 
herd’s life in Queensland is that his hut and 
everything in it are always considered pro 
bono publico affairs. 

They invited me to join them in eating my 
own supper. 

The weather seems to get hotter and hotter. 
I can stand it with all its accompanying dis- 
agreeables in the daytime, but when these 
troubles deprive one of getting a wink of 
sleep at night I feel that the joke has gone 
too far. 

Towards morning I was just getting into a 
doze in spite of mosquitos and flying ants, 
with which the air is full, when I was roused 
by a sharp snap, and then sucha loud clatter- 
ing that I thought the hut had come down, 
and I congratulated myself accordingly on 
my habit of always sleeping outside by the 
fire. I found, however, that it was only the 
pees which fasten down the riders that had 

roken, and the riders had come down with a 
run. 

Saw a brown owl, just like the dear 
familiar bird in the old country. Wouldn't 
have bagged it for worlds. 

‘ch. 7th.—My hands are like pump-handles. 
The sun raises the skin in blisters, which at 
once begin to fester, and the whole hand gets 
inflamed. The blood gets ina very bad state. 
The want of vegetable diet has much to do 
Carrying wood and water under 
such circumstances, to say nothing of cook- 
ing, are not labours of love. However, one 
must grin and bear it. Heat, mosquitos, 
wind, boxing the compass, whirlwinds numer- 
ous, scanty eed for the ahesp intense thirst, 
sleep a thing of the past. The place must be 
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, ae St til = = e 
(ro ttehod | Daned afoot trom belay: se long | through, I believe 1 have got a reputation ' considered a most atrocious crime, and flour 
Withant wales fo iy hoot, ae Pan rather an | for beige extremely strong and an unerring | is a most especially valuable commodity here. 


sunita bb 
ely eveentaye AL the hoote fn the atore have 
Honmed ip andar eblet forgete to took 
aeond tan foot, "Tinderatorine Cumbling 
(hava behind Mount Hattory, AGA pom, te diy 
woheavy ahawer awept al 
Urnetienl val af tin, 


votre dee ety 
eheepoatnt Eantat holt 

? Wer 
trove FF the blaekes tad been meddling with 


we. ae Chey have heen friphtontig: some of the | 


ahephents ant ef (hele nenss, 
Alot the middle of the nig 
atecovuatont afl into the xandal xerats 


Woe, barking xo furioualy Chat PE took pistol: 
| pecting,” 


tattoh and tallowed them, 2 yot nothing 


t my two | 
nearmy ,me by passing the night at my country 


jest Ih appearance, though fooling slot 
1 
| 


valuable characteristics in the bush ! 

Cartor's description of “ Irish Jim’s ” fright 
was ninusing, The said Paddy is a notable 
coward, and for a long time nething would 
persuade him to live by himself ; but at last 


yo Within a fow | he was induced to take a flock to the nearest ; 
Feould hear the rain | hut, only two miles from the home station. | 
pecieriyy on the dee topa, but Pdid not yet Ho had only been there a few days when the 
Hhiain doo not come xeon iy) blacks paid him a visit, and in he rushed, 
sans everything, boots included, and leaving | 
Carter came out at daybrenk | such tracks in the thick dust of the road as 


would have puzzled a kangaroo. It is hard 
to imagine what the poor darkies were about, 


for they touched nothing in his hut. 
That venerable rascal Scottie, Who honoured 


residence on his return voyage from 


pros- 
went on his way rejoicing. 


He 


tate bata tumble, an untimited number of | waited until [was out of sight with the flock, 
veo uite bite and wundry and manifold and then returned and purloined my flour. 


aevatchon 


Vtound afferwards that the blacks were | tions a man taking a meal in passing, and he ~ 


' Bad luck to the old sinner ! 


Bush law sanc- 


thers, auie enough, yet PE could seo nothing | must be a miserable fellow that would gram. 


eet thom, though’ PE funted tl 


By mis Frienp AND MASTER. 


oe W" 


slay, 
“'Cortabnly Twill” 

min, aeimy friends well know, a lover of 

Soins end of all Living creatures, and TP have 


have canghtt” 1D was axhed one 


aude tholy features, habia, and tastes: the: i bout myself : le 
‘ he is; no bite or scratch have we had froma have to it is in his eyes, which at times 
) him, As much care and attention have been | seem to speak volumes. 1 do think in some 
) ziven him as to a little child, and he has re- | way or other my various moods intluence 
| paid it by his quaint and most amusing ways. | him, he looks at me so strangely. 
| Regularly, when evening contes, he is let out | fear, for he is a spoilt pet—but sometimes I 
1 to 
| an 


Witelonge wtudy of my dobre hour ‘Pho 
Sriendahip wlth bird deg whon lb was a 
hoy of ight yours, and my great chome and 
Teachor wore two beautiful eagles, eliained 
to wtanda, ‘They grew to love the face that 
Jooked up xo offen, with aich eargoat eyes, 
anto thelrown, and they conthded all manner 
of recrote to him whieh they hopt hidden 
from thoir world at larye, 

Ritting mournfully inn eae euxpended 
from a rafter, Panwa little fellow hot more 


ho whole serub | 


ble at it; but robbing a hut in this way is 


PATCH'S HISTORY. 


Ky degrees he lost some of his shyness, and 


‘with returning strength began to give me 
,xomo little insight into his cha t 
| talk in his own way to my wife as well as into them. 


cl 


haracter, and to 


inyself. A gentle, intelligent, fearless bird 


lay in the cellar whilst his cage is cleaned, 
Af real play it is, a proper game at hide-and- 
seek. Up toa certain point he sits close to 


| me and watches the proceedings, until, whilst ; ex: 


T am placin 


the clean straw in his cage, he 
will suddenly vanish. 


I look for him, but 


| Grant rode to Rolfe’s police camp and gave 
the alarm about the niggers being about. 

A fine thunderstorm at sunset. The sen- 
sation was at first quite painful, for my car- 
cass had become in such a heated state during 

months of scant baths that every drop 
that now fell on my back felt like hot iron. 
Nobody thinks of wearing anything but their 
shirt and trousers, summer and winter, here. 

Much to my satisfaction, I found several 
of the clay-pans with rain-water in them. 

I saw an extraordinary procession of cater- 
pillars one morning. could not for the 
moment imagine what it could be, as it re- 
sembled a long grey cord about twenty yards 
in length, slowly wriggling its way along. 
Each caterpillar held on to the tail of the one 
before it, and the little wretches were so 
covered with long grey hair that it was hard 
to tell where one caterpillar ended and the 
next began. Theshowers have done immense 
good in one part of my run, given a good 
month's supply of water for man and beast. 

(To be cuntinued.) 


{Epitep by J. A. OWEN.] 


you come and look ata small owl! a wild bird, for his wing and tail feathers ‘ up to his full height, raises the feathers on 
‘ wero perfect—a sure sign. 


‘ lis head to a crest, and looks at me likea 
‘ demented owl ; yelping presently, he looks at 
ime next with the eyes of a dog; at other 

times an expression almost human comes 
T should like to know what his 
‘ opinion about myself is, and the only index I 


It is not 


‘fancy he takes me to be a giant owl who 
i knows everything, for I talk to him in his 
jown tongue. There is a totally different 
Epression in his eyes when he looks at my 
wife, that of confidence. 
Why Patch should be called a night-owl 


than eiht inches in length, with his wise- | where he has gone it is for me to find out. | I do not know, for he feeds by day and runs 


looking yellow eyes wide open, 
anthod footed 
Koowlng womethin 


yave the Httle bird hie alute by sounding i there. Presently I spy a pair of eyes shining 
one of hie call-notos, Bonding his head down, ; out from a corner, and, turning the Jamp in 


he replied directly, 


; that direction, I see, drawn up beside the leg 


Komething about him interested me, and T) of a stool, with one wing thrown sideways 


paid h 


many more visita. ‘Till one day his | and his head looking over it, my bird Patch. 


«wnor anid," You know how to treat that ; Finding himself discovered, with a loud, 'r e ( 
Wied fur better than I do; will you accept | shrill bark, as loud as a terrier’s, he is off in illustrations in a stooping posture before 


hit, cage and ally” 
"On one condition,” 
“What in that?” 


i again. I move a broom, and see something 


| peering up at me, squatting and looking 
| exactly like a toad: my bird again. He 


‘That you accept his portrait, life size, in | darts away, and I am not able this time to 


return! 


| find him for a long while; but after moving 


‘CA Iargain!” was the answer; ‘and, ' one thing and another I come to a box rest- 


from what I have seen, you will get tired of 

di In week.” 
1 took him 

sournful-looking little object. 


home with me at once, a 
In the even- 


iny, we T aut by the side of his cage, he tried | 


Nis boxt to make me talk to him, which I did. 
‘Then T opened his cage-door, and, putting my 
hon In, very gently stroked his head with my 
Kuper, Hix low, complaining ery stopped 
inutantly, After a little while I took him 
out from the cage and placed him on my 
hand. Settling down on it, more in the posi- 
tion of & partridge than a bird of prey, he 
closed his eyes and slept. There was comfort 
for him at last. I unbuttoned my waistcoat, 
and, placing him inside, let him sleep there 
for two hours without disturbing him. That 
xood long sleep and the warmth, with Proper 
food, brought Tim round, for I could plainly 
see that he would soon have joined his tribe 


in a shadow flight el-ewhere if he had not | 


‘2 to me when he did. He was then quite 


ing on four bricks. I move this, and then, 
stepping back, cautiously watch. Is ita rat? 
No, it is Patch stretched out and flattened 
just like one. I want him now, but he does 
not choose to come, and starts on the war- 
i path. Running like a partridge, and as 
‘ quickly, out from his hiding-place, he stands 
‘and defies his master. Yell upon yell comes 
as if from some infuriated cat. In snaps, 
barks, and pig-like squeaks, all mixed up, 
he vents his little grievance. I sue for peace, 
and any one not knowing what it was would 
think it a mortal combat gojng on. 

After being placed in his cage he is taken 
upstairs to his mistress to be soothed down. 
To hear his chatter then you would think it 
came from some injured magpie rather than 
from a little owl. ‘The end of it is that he is 
let ont, and at once he perches on her hand. 
He is ax happy ax a king and as proud asa 
peacock when there: and then is the time to 
see Patch in his glory. He draws himself 


It was a; No easy business, for his colour—well, it is | about then too; and barks, crows, and chat- 
tonight awl (Sted gaesserina). ! no colour at all; his feathers are a dingy- | ters by day as well as by night. The ringing 
my of hin own language, I'| grey-brown, flecked with white here and 


| bark is stated to be peculiar to the coquimbo, 
or prairie owl. That is not so, it is also 
; Patch’s bark, which is the same as that of the 
‘great eagle-owl, and equally loud. One is 
| the giant, the other the dwarf of their tribe. 
; Another peculiarity I note is, whilst as a 
‘rule my bird and others are often represented 


| fixing their prey, in reality this bird draws 

his body up to the full height, throws the head 
, back, and then strikes with billand foot. A 
| wonderful handlike foot it is. He can cling 
| a brick wall or any rough surface like 
| 


a bat and pick up a mouse or a bird; dead 
ones here, of course, which are brought to me 
for him; I do not give him live creatures ; 
and taking the mouse from my fingers he 
will hold it out at the full stretch of his very 
{long leg for my inspection, and then throw, 
not drop the mouse to the other side of his 
cage. 

During the day Patch stays in my paint- 
ing-room. After tea I fetch him down to 
our sitting-room, where I am busy, beside 
my wife, with my books or writing. He is 
no sooner placed on his stand opposite the 
table than he asks to be let out. The cage- 
door being opened, he is off on a tour of in- 
spection—and a game. Nothing escapes his 
notice. Running with the speed of a part- 
ridge or quail over the carpet, he inspects all 
things, particularly myself. No matter how 
he is engaged, he will come from time to time 
in the most quiet manner to have a look at 
me. His wings have never been clipped, so 
that he can move very rapidly. .\{t times he 


+ 
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of my hand. 
up to his breast, rolls his eyes at me, and 


Sg cia! 


Patch In a defiant mood, 


Tea being over, Patch watches the proceed- | owls. He walks about from one side to the 
ings—as all things, myself included, get | other, his joy is great and loud; and, with a 
settled down—from under a chair or table. | low, chattering cry, he calls to his mistress. 
Then, with a run over the room, a jump on | She holds out her hand, and Patch steps 
toa chair, and from that te the table, thence ' daintily on to it; trims his feathers, turne 


Patch at peace with all the world. 


ives full vent to his grief in awful sounds. | to the top of his cage, Patch remains on his his head upside down to have a look at me, 


me one being choked, and trying to protest 
against the process, one might fancy it to be. 
T place him in the cage in the same position ; 
when he gets upon his perch he loo 


| 


kx at me , address a few sentences to me, just to let me 


throne for the rest of the evening—his game and then goes to sleep. 

in the cellar excepted. | As a man I have given years of study to 
During the evening he will condescend to | the birds of prey, so named, who were my first 

loves as a little lad. Falcons, hawks, and 


in a very demoniacal manner. We are | know he can see me, nothing more. His owls stand alone for intelligence and affec- 
friends again directly, however. Like his | mistress has his undivided attention. From tionateness, unmixed with a particle of fear > 


master, he has a will of his own, and it 
generally ends in his having his when he 
pleases, and I mine when I can get it. 


the top of his cage he holds forth with great 
and untiring eloquence, crest raised, body 
upright, looking like one of those pepper-box 


but if there be any difference it is certainly 
in favour of the owls. 


| (THE END.) 


OILING THE WEATHERCOCK. 


weather we used to have when I was a 
boy, long ago, in America, 
small township two hundred miles or so west 
of New York, an isolated place before the 
tailway came and made it alinost a suburb of 
the big city. Yet, in 
communication with the world, the people of 
Talbar Mount—that was the name of the 
place—were by no means a sleepy set. There 
was a vast amount of vigorous public spirit 
among them. _ Everybody seemed to feel that 
there was a future before them and their 
township, and they were prepared to use it 
to the Lest advantage. 

Now, if there was one thing of which the 
people were proud, it was our splendid church ; 
and if there was one accomplishment of which 
Jack Hinton was conceited, it was his skill 
in climbing. Perhaps you would like to 


T™ past long winter reminds me of the 


know what one had to do with the other; if; 


80, you must just listen. 

at church was really in our eves a noble 
building. It stood on a knoll a little back 
from the centre street. Behind, and on either 
flank, the dark rich verdure of a copse of 


pines formed a proper background for the | 


graceful pile of white stone surmounted by 
its dark-red tiling. The spire was the pride 
of the county-side, there was none so lofty or 
sowell-proportioned within the district. You 
could sce it ten miles off. 


We lived in a | 


eile of the difficulty of ' 


By Rey. R. E. Jounston. 


But what is the good of a spire without a | at last the suspicion, darkly whispered around 
weathercock? Of course ours had one, a | already by a few, was confirmed beyond dis- 
very fine old bird with his wings partly spread | pute—the weathercock had stuck ! 
to catch the faintest breath of wind, and the Now, what was to be done? There was 
whole of his body aglow as if the first golden | not a ladder that would reach so high, and to 
ray of the rising sun had decided to remain | build a scaffold would cost 700 dollars. Such» 
permanently located in that conspicuous | a sum was out of the question, and yet the 
position. But it was not all fair sailing with | whole township was disgraced by that miser- 
that magniticient bird. One memorable | able bird. Grave conferences were held, a 
winter the ground was covered for months | public meeting was summoned, presided over 
with its spotless mantle. The snow fell by the minister, to debate the question. 
heavily, and never thawed for six weeks | Several very fine orations were delivered, and 
beyond its usual time; and there, all the | at last the hall rang with joyful shouts when. 
while, was that splendid spire covered with | old General Schot, who served under Ulysses. 
its beautiful shroud like a great pillar of |S. Grant, declared his conviction that the 
Truth, pure and sparkling. Meanwhile the | only way to bring that rebellious bird to » 
weathercock pointed ever to the parts of the | sense of his duty was to sheot him. “ An. 
north, and men began to think that spring | ounce of lead would make him waltz round: 
had gone elsewhere for that year. But at | smartly enough.” That seemed practical, : 
length it came; the snow thawed, the icicles | and for the next three weeks all the guns in, 
melted, the basements of the houses were | the village were furbished up, and all the: 
flooded as usual, and nature completed her ; young fellows were telling wondrous tales of. 
spring cleaning. Yet that weathercock having killed sparrows on the wing at quite- 
pointed still to the land of eternal snows. The | impossible distances. Joseph R. Riley even. 
minister said it was frozen, and the first ; went so far as to declare that he knocked a. 
southerly gale would bring the old rooster to | fly off the end of the whiskers of his aunt’s- 
his senses; but he was wrong. That bird | old tom cat at twenty paces with a horse- 
held on to his trying position through several | pistol, but J. R. Riley always drew a very 
gales, always gazing towards the north, as if | long bow. 
he thought that the sun would one day rise | After three weeks of patient practice at 
out there and he must be careful not to miss | door-handles, glass bottles, and other suitable 
the sight. Spring ripened into summer, and | targets, it was thought that the time had: 
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sarrived when a serious attempt should be 
made to shoot that gilded creature. Ten of 
the best marksmen were selected, and the 
whole population turned out to see it done. 
Yet they could not do it, not one of them 
could hit it, and the multitude was yoing 


‘home indespair, when a stranger asked leave ! 


to try. ‘Try! by all means,” said the 
minister, and every man held his breath to 
watch. Just a moment he took aim, then 
the bright flame flashed! Hit! Yes, hit 
indeed ; but what is this? The weathercock 
still points to the north, only the crest of his 
comb is gone, shorn clean off like the legs of 
the man whom the shark swallowed. 
Profound dejection seized the larger num- 
ber of our people. 
hoary heads and raid it was a bad sign, it 
boded no good that the weathercock refused 
to turn from the parts of the north. Old 
Betty Margit declared that the weathercock 
would bring bleak trouble on somebody, and 
every one knew that Betty professed to he 
wiser than most people. The only persons in 
the township who treated the event as a su 


men, and for them there was some excuse, 
However, it was of no use to waste good 
powder any further, and after a few minutes 
of animated expression of wonderment, we 
began to disperse. I was trudging along, 
dragging my little sister by the hand, and 
thinking cluefly of supper, when Jack Hin- 
ton came hy. Somehow Jack looked more 


thoughtful than usual, and walked along | 


without saying a word for nearly five minutes. 

Then at last fie slapped his thigh with con- 

siderable violence and began to chuckle. 
“What's up with you, Jack?” I asked. 


“Oh, nothing, I was only thinking of that | 


weathercock,” answered Jack ; “ but, I say, 
Joe, I guess you won’t come and fly that kite 
‘of yours with me to-morrow morning, will 
you?” 


“Yes, I will, if you like to bring a new | 


hall of string,” L replied, remembering that 
the next day was a holiday, and I had nothing 
on hand. 

“ All right, then, in the field before the 
church, nine o’clock sharp, VIL bring twine,” 
said Jack, and he turned on his heel. 

J had an affection for that kite of mine, and 
flattered myself that I could make it fly 
better than any other boy in the village, 
Lesides which it was the biggest kite in our 
parts, and J made it all myself. So I was 
Very careful to overhaul it thoronghly before I 
went to bed, and to improve the tail to 
exactly the proper weight and length. And 
yet, when at last I laid the big kite carefully 
down on the floor of our best parlour, I little 


thought how important a part that feeble | 


erection of cane and canvas was to play in 
the tragedy of the morrow. 


The fact was that Jack Hinton had formed | 


a scheme of the most daring and foolhardy 
character, and when I met him next morning 
{ found that he had supplied himself, not 
only with a fine ball of strong twine, but 


With two or three other implements, the pre- ; 


sence of which completely puzzled me. 

“ What's this for?” asked, picking up a 
an with a long nose. 
that for! why, to oil the weather- 
stuck.” 
the weathereock ! but how are you 
todo it? Yon can't get at it.” 
oe Maxon,” said K 


sinall oil 


do it, 
you're chieken-]: 
Ket some one else, 

“Well, what do you want me to do? I'm 
not going up that steeple, anyhow.” 


arted you go hone, and Pil 


“Nobody asked you. Look here, you've 
got your kite. Now, what I want you to 
do is to send that kite up so that the string 
falls across the arm of the iron eross just 
elow the weathereock. If you ean do that, 
all the rest will be ag easy as whistling. Can 
yon do it” 

“Do it! of conrse I can, although I reckon 
noluly cle could.” And in a few minutes 


The elder men shook their : 


the twine was made fast, and the grand old 
kite began to float upwards. The breeze was 


only just strong enough, and there was a 
good deal of difficulty in hitching the string 


over the arm of the cross, but, once over, 
the old kite gave a great lunge, and x0, get- 
ting into an eddy of air-currents on the lea 
| side of the spire, she came down with a 


arm of the cross, 

“Hurrah!” Jack shouted. “Ni 
it! You, Joe, run and pull that twine gently 
down where the kite lies. 

I pulled steadily and tenderly, fearful lest 
it should slip off the small projection on 
which it had lodged. Meanwhile, Jack ran 
round to the other side and firmly tied to the 
end of the twine a piece of strong rope. 
By-and-by the rope came over in its turn, 
and when it reached the ground we fastened 
the end securely round the trunk of a tree. 
All this time I was trying to conjecture 
| how Jack meant to get at the weathercock 
| by such means as thix; but now, in a state 


f a of great excitement, he called to me to come 
ject for merriment were those ten frail marks- ; 


and look at the side where he was at work. 


}he had been careful to tie a series of large 
double knots two feet apart, sixty knots in 
‘all, so that it formed an easy climb from 
,; the gronnd to the summit of the spire. On 
that side also the end of the rope was firmly 
fastened to a tree. 

‘“Now, Joe, do you see my plan?” Jack 
asked. 

“Yes, I see; but you'll be a fool if you 
go, Jack.” 

‘Why ?” 

“ Because you'll tumble down when you 
get half-way.” 

“Well, if I do I shan’t ask you to bury me; 
‘and now I'm going.” 
Matters were getting serious. Here was 
_ Jack Hinton actually going to do what the 
whole village had tried in vain to accom- 
lish, and it really looked as if it might 

done, only there was the horrible fear that 


perhaps the rope would break, and so Jack 
, must be killed. However, his neck was his 
own. Still, I sent one of the little boys who 


: were looking on to tell the minister and Mrs. | 


Hinton what was in progress, and before 


was gathering under the rope. 
| Very slowly and cautiously he began to 
; ascend. Foolish boy ! Hand over hand, knot 


{after knot, pausing now and then for breath, 


his oil-can slung around his waist, we 
watched him climb, The wind was fresher 
than it had been; and the rope, weighted 
with Jack's body, began to swing ominously 
to and fro before he reached the fortieth 
knot. Jack felt the motion, but it did not 
turn his head. He looked upward all the 
time, and only waited to allow the oscilla- 
tion to subside a little, and then again that 
slow ascent went on. Ah! but now the 
‘horror began. In that brief pause my eyes 
; had wandered from the boy, and followed 
the line of rope to the cross on whieh it hung. 
j Did ny sight deceive me? No. There was a 
: gap between the rope and the upright stan- 
| dard of the cross; the rope had slipped at 
| Ieast three inches. Others saw it too, and at 
that moment every face grew white. 
arm of the crosa was ahout twe' 


ve inches in 


, length, and very slender; and if the rope, 
, cK, “Tm going to, 
If, you like to help me you can; if ; 


swayed by the breeze, should slip four inches 
more, the iron would bend under the weight 
and our reckless ymate must be hurled 
to the ground. nother saw it, poor 
thing! ond half shricked ; but his father 
sharply bade, her be quiet or else her cries 
would startle the boy. As for him, he 
had no notion of the danger, but legs and 
arms began to tire; his fingers were almost 
raw with the friction of the rope, and his pro- 
gress became slower than ever. There he 
bung on that slender bridge. Above him the 


w 


Drisht blue stretch of sky ; below him—eighty 
feet below —the hard earth, only waiting till 
the last moment should come, till the rope 


tun, leaving the string caught up on the} 


y we'll do | 


There I found that in one half of the rope ; 


Jack was level with the housetops a crowd | 


The , 


should slip a little farther on that fragile rod, 
and the poor lad should drop down, down, to 
its cruel embrace. Now and then he was 
obliged to pause. True, his frame was 
strong and hardy, but that long climb had. 
nearly exhausted his strength ; his back was 
almost broken with the strain, and every 
time he made an upward movement the rope 
trembled and slipped again. Was it possible 
that he could escape? Slower than ever he 
crept painfully along, and every second might, 
be the turning-point for life or death ! 
Slower! Yes, only one by one those knots 
were grasped, each new movement marked 
by another swing of that fatal pendulum. 

Do you think one could ever forget such a 
scene? I can see it all now. There is the 
oor mother sobbing and praying on her 
<nees, the father standing with clenched 
| hands, breathing hard, his cheek flushed with. 
the awful suspense. The ininister taking off 
his hat, and tora moment bowing his head 
in silent prayer, and then turning to gaze 
again, and all those horror-struck watchers 
standing as if riveted to the earth, eve 
man’s lip blanched, every heart beating loud, 
in the dread expectancy of a fearful catas- 
' trophe. 

Slowly, and still more slowly, the bo: 
toils on—only tive more knots, and he will 
be safe; but. his weight is higher now, and 
every oscillation tells ; the rope is slipping 
faster than ever ; one more inch, and it must. 
drop. Another knot grasped—only four now ! 
Will he do it? Now three more, and the 
rope has slipped again! Two more !—one 
more ! The slender iron beam begins to bend ! 
Tn an agony of terror Jack’s father yells to 
his son, ‘‘ Lay hold of the cross, boy—nuw/”? 
and at the same instant Jack looks up and 
realises his position. One glance only, for 
the moment has come! With a vigorous 
spring he clasps the iron standard of the 
cross, and, as he leaps to grasp it, the rope 
slips off its support and falls clattering on 
the roof far below—Jack is clinging there 
, suspended on the weathercock ! One dread- 
, ful groan from a hundred aching hearts, and. 
, then a silence fell on us like the Egyptian 
, darkness —a silence that might be felt. Jack 
realised his position now. He was there a 
hundred feet above the solid ground, and no 

wer on earth could bring him aid. Bitterly 
he began to repent his foolhardy attempt, 
; and for a moment the terror of his position 
almost unnerved his arm, For the present 
he was safe if he could only hold on ; and, by 
winding legs as well as arms around the 
strong upright rod, he relieved the strain a 
little. Dut low could he ever get down? 
Suppose his nerve should fail hin! One 
moment of yiddiness, and all must be over. 

So we stood and watched, sick with the 
fearful suspense, the women weeping and the 
men_ staring with clenched and impotent 
hands ; no one on earth could help him, and 
almost frantie were the prayers that rose now: 
from one and now from another that God 
would send some means of help. But none 
, seemed to come, and half an hour passed. 
and Jack sat there clinging for dear life. 

But stay! What is he doing now? The 
wind had become too strong for us or him to 
hear a word of the many 1 wes we tried 
to shout ; we could only watch, but certainly 
Jack was doing something. With the ut- 
most care he released one hand, and vrasped, 
first of all, the oil-can at his waist. This he 
arefully emptied on the pivot of the weather- 
cock, Then an idea seemed to strike him, 
Thrusting his hand into his pocket he drew 
out his large, strong knife and bezan toserape 
away at the stone. Ah, that might do it ! 
The snow, the frost, and the thaw had eate: 
away the strong cement that bound th 
stones together, and even forced more than 
one gap between them. In oiling the weather- 
cock Jack had actually stirred one of the 
stones from its place, and the thought came 
to him at once, Couldn't T knock off two or 
three and yet down inside the spire?” It was. 
no sooner thought than attempted, for there 
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was no time to lose, strenzth might fail at l 
any moment. Soon the pallid watchers under- 

stood a8 they saw the first small stone come | 
enshing down. Then you shotild have heard 

the shout we gave ! There was hope still left. | 
‘And yet what slender hope! It was barely 
possible that one tired boy should have suffi- j 
cent strength to knock off so much of the ; 
strong masonry as needs must be removed, 

and, moreover, if he should take away the | 
stonework would not the weathercock and , 
cross and all come tumbling down? Yet he | 
nust go on, it is the only chance, and, one by 
one, his bleeding fingers detach the heavy 
stones froma their place. By-and-by there isa 
little platform cleared on the top, and on that 
be kneels, still bbing away the mortar 
with his knife. Suddenly he stops, and with 
agesture of despair strikes his forehead with 
hishand. What is it? Some new obstacle? 
No! see, everything depended on his knife, 
and he has dropped it! Down, down, glint- | 
ing in the sunlight, that fateful knife ia Is at j 
his mother’s feet ! Oh! is there no help now? 

Such a fearful death to die, to fall a hundred 

ieet dead at his mother’s feet! Can nothing i 
save the wretched lad? See! now the ironwork ; 
is surely falling over! Jack crouches on the 
tiny platform, and dares not hold any longer ; 
to the u right rod lest he too should be 


dragged down, and yet he might as well go , 


then as any other time ; fall he must. Back 
and forward in the breeze the weathercock 
rocks, leoser and looser every moment, for 
Jack has knocked away its chief support, 
and now the whole thing will go and leave 
him shuddering on the bare summit. There 
was not long to wait. Men climbed up inside 
the spire to the highest point they could 
reach, but nothing could be done; we could 
only look on at the last horrible scone, and 
it speedily came. With a loud crack the 
weathercock rolled right over, amid a cloud 
of dust, and when the dust cleared away 
Jack was gone! Gone, but where? We had 
not seen him fall, as we must have done. 
No; but when there seemed no hope the way 
of escape had been opened. The weathercoc' 
in its Tall had done what poor Jack tried 
to do—it had carried away a great piece of 
the solid masonry of the steeple, and even as 
Jack fell fainting from his fearful perch 
strong, loving arms within had caught the 
boy, and his father was tenderly carrying 
him down in his arms. 

I cannot tell you all that happened after- 
wards. I only know that Jack was taken 
home, and lay for weeks in the delirium of 
brain fever, and the first words he said to me 
when [saw him again were, ‘‘ You see, Joe, 
Toutes the weathercock, but it cost me pretty 

lear.” 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 606.) 


Problem No. 176. 
By H. J. C. ANDREWS. 


[ BLACK. | 


c a e 
aw 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


ANDREWS’ PROBLEMS. 


The problems by this author were com- 
d during the last forty years, and extend 
rom two to nine moves. Among the seventy- 
fix stratagems there are ten two-movers, 
nineteen three-movers, twenty-four four- 
novers, and the others are in five and more 
moves, The twenty-four positions which the 
author composed in the years from 1847 to 
1857, may be termed problems of the old style 
38 compared with those of the new style com- 
posed during the last twenty years, and which 
differ chiefly in so far as the latter contain a 
greater number of variations. The problems 
of the old style show only one or two—seldom 
More—lines of play, but lately some com- 
13 have succeeded in blending several 
leas into one position, and thus enriching the 
leauty of the delightful combinations. Both 
styles of problems may be likened to pictures 
Painted in two or three and in seven or eight 


' Ba—Q Kt Sand K kt 8; P—K R4.  Blac' 


colours. Yet the richly coloured ones are not 
always the best, for a problem with only one 
line of play may be compared toa fine steel 
engraving or to the grandeur of the lily. 
Indeed the long problems in ten and more 
moves do either not at all or not so easily per- 
mit the blending of two or three ideas as the 
short problems in from two to five moves. The 
above diagram (his No. 37) shows that tho 
author was able to overcome considerable 
difficulties in the construction of dangerous 

sitions. Particularly pleasing are also 
. 1, 12, 18, 19, 34, 41, 42, 49, 51, 54, 65, 
In No. 30 (our No. 177 below) he 
was successful in giving six replies to Black 
and answering with a different mate in each 
case. The idea of placing a piece between 
the black Rooks is well expressed in Nos. 34, 
55, 56, and 52. Moves, leading to a position 
in which mate can be effected only by Black 
being obliged to move, are cleverly shown in 
No. 54. In No. 65 there should be no R’s 
Pawn, and the white King should be placed 
onQR3. Among the self-mates there is one 
of those rare problems in which White mates 
or self-mates in four moves, and the others, 
Nos. 340 to 344, are also meritorious. 


Problem No. 177. 
White, K—K 8; Rs—Q B7 and K 


K—K 4; Ps—Q4and KR4, White mates 


in two moves. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


H. GC. H.—P to Q 4 will not solve No. 163, 
for not the P but the K will take. 


S. G. H.—See notice about No. 161. 


A. W. (Bonn.)—Your problems are rather 
easy, but the first one will appear. A Pawn 
at h 6 would suflice to defend g 7. 


D. 8. M.—The game is regularly played up 
to the tenth move, when White might have 
pisyed B—K Kt 5. At move 12 Black might 
have won an ollicer by Bx Kt. 


C.S. J.—There is @ mate in one move by 
Q—B 5. 

R. W.—Each composer has his own style: 
for instance, Abbott’s is small strategy, 
aiming minutely at the King’s domain, and 
Andrews’ is large strategy, showing an inter- 
action of the pieces over the whole board. 


—_+-e-o—___—_ 


Correspondence. 


Bunxy.—Yes, give rabbits water. 
answering this question, 


BRE AND DuVE KEEPERS. —We will next season. 


WELLINGTON.—No ; there is no cure for an exception- 
ally big nose. Why, many a perzon would be proud 
of the feature. You will grow to it. Be thankful 
it is not a button-uose. 


ORPHAN.—Take ten drops of tincture of iron three 
times a day. Smear the eyelids at night with a 
little vaseline or cold cream. 


G. REYNOLDS.—Rub the dog’s back gently thrice daily 
with strong ammonia and turpentine liniment, aud 
give him rest. 


TRUMPETER, —1. Preference is always given to soldicra’ 
sons, but unless you are up to the standard applica- 
tion would be useless. 2 Apply personally at the 
offices of the company and ask what you had better 
do. It is very seldom that a well-known line has 
vacancies for beginners. 


F. A. YouLE.—Keep your lip close-shaven for a month 
or two, and use vaseline as if it were cold cream. 
Any preparation of petroleum will make the hair 
grow. 


8, E. D. TREADWELL.— For drill-books apply to Messrs, 
Clowes and Sons, Charing Cross, s.w. ‘They are pub- 
lished “ by authority.” 


CooL CHRER.—8See answer to W. B. If the 
white, a little dilute oxalic acid might do, but it 
should be weak. If the ink is obstinate it may have 
to be treated first with protochloride of tin, but this 
is seldom necessary. Should the acid Ieave a yel- 
lowish stain, sume chloride of lime will bleach it. 


YOUNG ASTRONOMER.—To find out what stars rise at 
the same time on the horizon your best plan is to 
hay a planisphere, price two shillings, from Messrs, 
Phillips and Son, of 45, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool, and 32, Fleet Street, London. The principle is 
an old one, and you can apply it to your map. 


W. J.C. (Parkstone.)—The articles on “ Ree-keeping 
for Boys" were in the second volume. They began 
on page 477. 

A SILKWoRM.—1. We had an article on Silkworms in 
No. 117, 2. You can buy them at any of the natural 
history shops, such as that of Messrs, Cooke and 
Son, Museum Street, W.c. ; or at Slaymakers, Covent, 

| ann See the advertisements in ‘* Exchange aud 

fart,” 


LENS AND SCREEN.—For magic-lantern slides draw 
the design on paper and lay the glass over it. For 
juints use scarlet lake, Prussian blue, gamboge, 
urnt umber, burnt sienna, Jampblack, and, for 
green, mix verdigris with gamboge. Grind the 
colours up on a piece of glass, with a half aud half 
mixture of turpentiue and Canada balsam. Clean 
your brushes in turpentine. Mix the colours well ; 
if the consistency is not quite right, thicken with the 
balsam or thin with the turpentine. You buy Canada 
balsam at any opticlan’s where apparatus is sold for 
mounting objects for the microscope, 


LT. 0.—Schizomycetes are minute vegetable organ- 
jems devoid of chlorophyll, and multiplying by 


We are always 


‘ound be 


repeated bipartitions, They include bacteria, 
| microbes, etc. They are found everywhere, if you 
can only see them, 


} 
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GEORGE JouN.—The lines— 
“ Heaven and earth with one accord 
Are ever crying out to me: 
*With all thy heart, O iove the Lord, 
For He created us that we 
Might craw thy spirit heavenward 
‘To love Him who hath so loved thee,’ 
occur in the Canticles of Saint Francis of Assisi, the 
“Seraphic Father.” 


R. WEATHERLEY.—For aquarinm cement take a little 
powdered resin and mix it well with three times a3 
much of 
white sand. In other words, let it be a tenth of the 
mixture. Then of the combination make a putty 

with boiled ofl and dryers. Mix in small quantities, 

as it quickly dries. 

—A similar idea was tried some years ayo, 

The Pneamatic Dispatch Company had 

large D-shaped tubes put down in some of the 

London streets. They afterwards sold their rights, 

we believe, to the Post Office. Over such short dis- 

tances ordinary cartage was found to be cheaper. 

To work stch'a scheme would require a company 

with a large capital, and, probably, an Act of Parlia- 

inent. 

CHANCERY LANE.—The Royal Horse Guards were 
raised at the Restoration, or rather shortly after- 
wards, They are the same as the Oxford Blues. 
Their ‘‘records” are published by Messrs. Clowes 
and Sons, price five shillings. 


D. C.0.—The Great Eastern is to be re-engined and 

used in the Australian trade. As she at present 
\is—that is, before the repairs and alterations 
‘e been begun—she has four funnels and seven 
masts, currying yards only on the furemast. 


W. S. (Edivburgh).—Apply through some respectable 
lawyer. The lists of funds unclaimed in Chancery) 
given by the “next-of-kin” offices are mostly ficti- 
tious, and are all misleading. Do not be too san- 
guine. If money were left unclaimed fn the quan- 
tities asserted, the National Debt would soon cease 
to exist! 


W.B.—To clean cloth use benzine. The benzine 
should be free from oil, and to make sure of this 
being the case, drop into it a little oxalic acid, which 
will carry all the oil In the liquid to the bottom. 


Pour off the pure benzine into another bottle. Put — 


a bit of blotting-paper under the stain, then press 


the cloth with s hot iron, and then wash it over with | 


benzine, using @ bit of cloth rag. Do not be too 
free with the benzine. If the stain fs tuk, it can be 
got out with some tened cream of tartar aud a 
little friction ; if it is a dinner stain get the grease 
ont first with benzine, and then clear off the rest 
with ammonia, 

G.S. 8, (Auckland.)— Accept our best thanks for the 
Tonga and Samoan stamps so kindly sent. We are 
always glad to hear from colonial correspondents, 
and only regret that it is not possible for us to write 
to them personally, 


laster-of-paris, of lithorge, and of fine | 


WILLows Farrow.—1. Not that we are aware of. | 
2. Seeds, insects, aud worms, 8, We have done 80. 
Refer back. . 

‘A. T. (Northampton.)—Fowls cannot. be’ healthfully 
fed'on maize, but must have soft food and other 
grains, green food, etc. 

! JeBILEE:--No : as soon as they wander away and pick 

j for themselves, and take acattered food. 


| BLACKBIRD. — German paste, insects of all kinds, | 
worms, meal-worms, etc, The young must be fed 
all day, from very early in the morning. i 


A SUFFERER. —It has been recommended to sleep with 
a pad between the knees, and legs girt together , 

eiow, Take Fellows’ Syrup, a teaspoonful twice a 
day in a glass of water after meals. | 


PIccy.—Guinea-pigs can be bought for 18. 6d. to 2s. a | 
pair through the columns of ‘* Exchange and Murt.” 


R, A. HonMan.—A large cage for a starling. They eat 
almost anything, but dearly love “ruse of pea: 
meal, worms, Insects, etc. Tame him by love: 
whistle to him such tunes as “Duncan Grey,” and 
talk to him. There is no other way. 


P. H. Govan.—Your little bantam hen is probably. a 


little bantam cock, and cocks do uot lay. Read our 
article on Bantams. 
C. Lacy.--Scrape the skin and rub with oil. Probably 


the. drying or the soap, however, has quite spoiled 
t. 


J. JAcons.—1. No: pigeon-house ought to have been 
cleaved before birds sat. Do you read our BoIncs? 
2. We go not know ; it must have been a printer's 
error. 


Bruin.—Yes; bee-keeping is profitable in a fertile 
country or heather land. Mr. Upcott Gill, of 170, | 
Strand, we believe, publishes a bee keeper's guide, 

WEEKLY RRADER.—1. Mange may be cured by washing 
with mild sunp three times a week, and afterwards, 
when skin {3 dry, well soaking the coat with a mix- 
ture of sulphur and ofl. But the dog must be kept | 
all the time in a warm place. 2 Distemper has no 
cure, Nursing and watching, and treating symp- 
toms as they occur, is the only way to bring the dog 
round. Keep him in a dry, warm, airy place. 

Fieay.—Parrot: soaked bread and milk, and nut 
kernels, seeds, etc. No bones. 

8. Q. A.—We do not understand you. Whoever heard 
of drinking lime ! 


E. NICHOLSON.—See reply to Ficcr. 


G. T, PRIESTMAN.—So long as the bird takes the bath 
it does nut matter whether the utensil be glass or 
anything else. Try a saucer. 

CARLOsITY.—You must have a licence to use sporting 
Hrearms. 


GoprrEY MorGaw.—Take the dog to a vet. 
how you feed and treat generally. 


Tell him 


Three crocodiles lay basking 
In the Nile 
Afar; 
Will you smile 
At my asking 
Where they are? 


—A. N. Malan. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” HOME OF 
REST FOR WORKING BOYS. 


(Contributions received up to June Sth, 1887.] 
£864 
Brought forward +. 51910 9 


May 18.—Collected by E. E, Waters (Shef- 
fleld), 6.8 6d.; Collected by James Dunlop, 
jun. (Ryton-on-Tyne), 7s.; Collected by 
Richard Briggs (London, N.),9s.6d. 


May 20.—Collected by J. J. Terrett (Lon- 
on, ¥.), 58.; Collected by G. P. Bulman 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), 4s. 1jd. ; J. McKen- 
zie, 4d. (a shilling was sent, but as it was 
in coin—a thing we have repeatedly urged 
our readers not to do-the postal author- 
ities imposed a fine of 8d.); 8S. E. Page 
(London, s.w.), 18.; Collected by Alex- 
ander Cook (Stranraer), £1 10s. This 
amount was collected by Master Cook 
during a severe illness, and shows what 
perseverance can do even under such dis- 
cournging circumstances. We hope he is 
fully restored ere this 

May 25.—Colleeted by W. H. Breakspere 
(Kidderminster), 6s.; Collected by Miss 
Alice Hawkins (Stafford), 28. 6d. .. 1 

May 31.—Collected by Cyril D'Arcy Leaver - 
(Eastbourne), 148. 6d. ; Collected by Harry 
‘Thorpe (Leicester), 3s.; Collected by A. E. 
Knowles (Wallington), 10s. .. or 

June 3.—Collected by A. R. Smith (Edin- 
burgh), 3s. Gd. ; Collected by Frank Hul- 
bert (London, N.W.), 2s. 

June 7.—Collected by Edward Hammett 
(London, B.) 

June &—Collected by Chris. Moore (Shef- 
field) 


20 33 


7 


010 0 


012 0 


«. £525 16 8} 


Carried forward 


*,* Collecting Cards may still be had. It is particu- 
larly requested that all cards which have been out 
more thin three months be returned immediately, 
Readers wishing to continue the good work will gladly 
Le supplied with fresh cards, . 


No. 444.—Vol. IX. 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1887. 


ay THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
* OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Pav. BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” etc., ete. 


A WEEK or two passed without any 
incident of importance. Lessons 
went on as usual, and there was no 
serious disturbance of any kind, though 
the reins of authority were certainly 
held more loosely than when the Doctor 
vas about. Whatever faults he might 


CHAPTER XXI. 


a good disciplinarian ; his word was law,| Lee was now growing a typical lower 
and he was not the man to have his | school boy. He had quite overcome the 
edicts trifled with ; but a natural conse- | nervousness attendant on a first entry 
quence of so much authority being vested | into a large school ; he no longer moped 
in one individual was, that when he was} or held himself aloof from others. On 
out of the way the difference was more | the contrary, he was somewhat too ready 
marked than it would otherwise have | to be “ Hail, fellow, well met,” with every 


have, there was no doubt about his being | been. ‘one. His natural inclination to mischief 


“My studio amongst the branches, and what | saw there.”—See p. 670, 
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was no longer curbed, and he was in 
frequent troubles of more or less magni- 
tude. On the whole he bade fair to lead 
the ordinary life of a schoolboy, neglect- 
ing his work as much as possible, and 
preparing the ground for a tine crop of 
remorse in after life. 

“Hullo, young shaver, what are you up 
to?” the Markiss demanded one day as he 
found Lee laboriously writing out some 
lines. 

Lee was proud to be noticed by the 
Markiss, who had a great reputation, 
which he had recently enhanced by kick- 
ing three goals for the school in a match 
against the town. 

“T’m doing some lines” he replied. 

“What's the row about 1” 

“There isn’t any row yet, but there's 
sure to be one soon, and then I shall have 
these on hand.” 

“Prudence and forethought are excel- 
Tent things,” said the Markiss, senten- 
tiously. “L the dormouse, you are 
laying in a stock ready for hard times. 
Yet, my gay young friend, I would ask 
you whether you tlioroughly enjoy this 
sort of occupation 4” 

“Hate it.” was Lee's short response. 

“Wouldn't it save trouble, then, if you 
weren't. to get into the row you antici- 
pate?” 

“Yes, perhaps it would,” Lee assented. 
“But, hang it all, Markiss, you get into 
rows sometimes.” 

“So I do, my_ young friend, and that 
gives me an added advantage in ser- 
monising, for I know what I am talking 
about, you see.” 

“AN right, I'll be more careful,” said 
Lee; “but when the fellows are all up to 
some lark it’s hard to stand by with one’s 
hands in one’s pockets.” 

“Night you are,” assented the Markiss, 
with a change of front which was not 
unusual with him. “What's life worth 
unless it's a jolly one?” 

“Not a brass farthing,” replied Lee, 
eager to justify himself. 

. OF course not,” said the Markiss, turn- 
ing away. He stopped, however, for a 
moment and Hooked round. 

riting lines is a j i 

isn’t itt is is a jolly sort of life, 
_ Then he went his way whistling, leav- 
ing Lee feeling considerably sold and a 
trifle uneasy in his mind. He put away 
his lines, resolved to postpone as long as 
Possible that row which he anticipated. 

The Doctor's recovery was as rapid as 
could be &. ‘pected, but. Easter approached 
and he was not yet able to leave his bed. 


HIS SHIPWRECK 


“T boxed the little beggar’s ears, but 
one can’t do that to every chap in the 
school ; we're supposed to proceed by dif- 
ferent methods. I wish the whole busi- 
ness was bursted up.” 

The others were quite of the same 
opinion. Bray, however, pointed out that 
it was quite impossible that they should 
shirk their duty so long as the Doctor 
was laid up. When he was about again 
they might consider the question of re- 
signation, not before. 

“There’s another resignation will take 
place before long, I guess,” said Harri- 
son ; “I don’t know what on earth’s come 
' to Partridge.” 

Bray had an inkling of the truth, but 
did not state his suspicions. He turned 


It became known finally that he would ' 
, hot be seen again in the schoolroom till 

Easter was This was, perhaps, wel- 
come news to certain choice spirits, but 
to the monitors as a body it was far from 
‘ being so. 

One or two mectings were held in their 
class-rooms, Which would have consider- 
ably interested the school had they been 
able to be present. Those in rebellion ' 
against the monitors’ authority were dis- , 
appointed at the indifference with which 
their efforts were received by the moni- 
tors themselves; they would have had 
no reason to be so had they heard what 
passed in their private class-room. 

Some four or five met there by acci- 
dent on a certain Wednesday afternoon, | 
a fortnight before Easter. Anthony | the conversation. 
joined them, evidently in no very sweet; ‘You see, so long as we are monitors 
frame of mind. |; We must maintain our position,” he said. 

“Tell you what it is,” he began : “I’m: “There is no doubt there is a strong feel- 
not going to stand this much longer. | ing against us; the kids hate us, and 
What should you think is the game; they are backed up by some fellows who 
now ?” ought to know better.” 

“What's up?” “Bucknill and Ennis are the worst,” 

“Why, some chap has drawn and! said Harrison. “If I weren’t a monitor 
j labelled us all playing against the town,’ —but never mind.” 

We've got our jands in our pockets and “We must look nearer_home for the 
our legs hobbled, whilst the other fellows | ringleader,” said Bray. “Ingram is the 
are supposed to be doing the work.” , cause of the mischief ; how can we expect 

“Well, but we didn’t do very much | to exercise any authority when he doesn’t 
in that match,” remarked Bray. “The, care what he does?” 

Markiss kicked three goals and Bucknill, “I had to report that young Smythe 
one.” “yesterday,” put in Penrose. “He was 

‘ “Yes; but that isn’t the worst of it. | cutting Lee’s name in a desk--a beastly 
There's a big balloon coming out of the ; mean trick. When I told him I should 
mouth of each of us, with ‘I'll report | report him, the small beggars who were 
you!’ onit. Ishould like to have caught: in the room began to hiss, and Ingram 
the chap putting it up.” laughed. Sweet for me, wasn't it ?” 

“Oh, don’t get sc excited about it,”?! “Young Lee wanted to know why I 
said Penrose, another monitor; “’twas , didn’t report a fellow of my own size,” 
young Ashbee, I expect. He draws aw- : said Harrison. 
fully well.” | “That's it,” said Bray. “The lower 

“Did you tear it down?” asked Harri- school have got hold of the notion that 
son. | we only look after them. I mean to re- 

“No, I thought it would be infradig.! port one of the fifth if I get a chance— 
to take any notice; but I gave the ) : Baelenill by preference.” 
kiss a hint, and he’s captured it, I think.”! “ Bucknill, by all means,” said Harri- 

“-Tisn't a very serious matter,” said son; “but he’s always with Ingram, and 
Bray, “except as an indication. The fact , it’s diflicult to do it then because Ingram 
is that we are losing our authority. I | goes scot free.” 
don't like to report now. I tind that if I) “I don’t care,” said Bray. “If Ingram 
do, Partridge doesn’t seein to take much interferes he'll get a taste of the rough 
notice, and if I givea boy fifty lines—and side of my tongue.” 
we can’t do more—-he generally gives me! From all which it was evident that the 
some cheek, and brings me his lines in. monitors meant to put their foot down, 
somebody else's writing.” | and if they did resign, at all events they 

“T told a young un I wouldn’t take , would resign fighting. 
them,” said Penrose, “but he said Part- | 
ridge did, and I should have to.” 

“What did you do?” 


(To be continued.) 


TOM SAUNDERS: 
AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LoveTT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. 


So the little grove was full of men 
and women 


share of the me: 
the carcass ik 
enIng the be 


oF Ne ants ov ] _SO1 
the huge Le. Y, actually getting insi 
sre St beast tomake sure of particular 
parts, and not cari 
Who were 

to lay 


the interior bare 


anxious to secure their | helped me into it, and when we arrived 
» and they swarmed over | in camp soon busied himsclf in attend- 
era rat, some |ing to my hurts, which he assured me 


eC 
aot 1g to wait for those| hammock for a few days, instead of 
cutting away from the outside | walking, as I had_ hitherto pers 
| doing. 


Author of “ Across Africa,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XI. 


My hammock coming, Guilherme | lay down outside our hut under a shady 
tree, and amused. myself with the ap- 
pearance of the members of the caravan 
as they came staggering into camp 
under loads of elephant’s flesh. 

Here might have been seen one with a 
square lump on his head, there another 
with a huge slab carried on his back, 


others with long strips wound round their 


but said I 
content to travel 


should 


were not serious, 
; ina 


to be 


u sted in 
When he had coopered me up 1 
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Bee 


weks, arms, and bodies, and one big party 
ing in half a leg, which Guilherme 
dwas to be our share, as the foot was 
rie most delicate part. 

Fires. were Tatited on all sides for 


king and smoking the meat, and soon | 


ywas a scene of gorging going on 
hich baffles description: Rank L was told 
at there would be another day's delay, 
‘sitwas quite understood always that 
vienever there was a big lot of meat 
ywas given up to feasting and pre- 
ping foocl for the road. 

While all the hunters of the party had 


rd of qlephants, Guilherme, who sat by 
said that after my being the only 
vor of the Pilot's crew, and again 
ssaping from the elephant, I was sure 
tobe fated to go through many dangers 
udeseape from them all. 1 could not 
quite look upon matters in the same 
heht that he did, and told him that two 
sich escapes were enough for a lifetime, 
aul that T could not expect to get out of 
athird such scrape in the same way. 
“Nonsense !” he replied, “there is an 
ed fellow in the caravan, the chief of a 


yarty of severn Bihé people, who has been | 
through many more than that, and is | 


ilive still, travelling with us, and, though 


ie may be somewhat marked and scarred, | 


wiltravel as far in a day as any man, 
ud he says that he is now convinced 
dat nothing will ever kill him, but 
thathe will die in his hut at Bihé” I 
said that I should like to hear something 
of his adventures, and Guilhermé an- 
swered, “Oh, he will be ready enough to 
talk 
sme tobacco,” and sent a man to brin: 
Moné Kutu, as the individual was calle F 
tous, 
lesoon came and I found he was a 
regro rather over the middle height and 
and muscularly formed ; his hair and 
scrubby beard were beginning to get 
qrizaled,and he was indce 
lad said, somewhat marked, for I sup- 
ise that it was impossible for a man to 
'e more scarred than he was without 
‘sing crippled, whereas the only perma- 
‘ent injuries that he had received were 
the blinding of one eye and the loss of 
three fingers of his left hand. Round his 
tek he wore a necklace of the claws of 
lions and tigers, and he carried with him 
‘wancient brass-banded Portuguese mus- 
et. over the barrel of which he had 
shrunk the skin of the tail of an elephant 
4 Arde ‘0. render it pablle of with- 
“tunding the heavy charges of powder 
shich ke used. » = : 
Assoon as he arrived. Guilherme gave 
im a glass of the hateful spirits, which 
he tossed off like water, and then, in 
answer to our inquirics as to why he had 
Let gone out with the hunters, srid that 
the country we were in was noted for the 
jantities of pauthers that infested it, 
aud that they, and hyenas, would be sure 
& le drawn about us by the smell of 
weat and blood, and that some men must 
‘nain to take care of the camp. 
_ After this we tried to draw him out 
‘wut his wounds and adventures, but 
twas not-until he had been coaxed with 
hie quantity of tobacco that he would 
‘ik about them. Then after a time he 
1 to wax garrulous, and showed 
‘ars. This was a spear wound, re- 
@d, when he was the only one to 
pe, from an attack by Ganguelas ; 
ts gash on his face was received trom 
sie axe of a Mlunda: here was a stab 


oe 
this 


ae out to look for the remainder af the ' 


for hours if you would only give him | 


las Guilherme | 


from a knife; here a gunshot wound; 
while on one shoulder were the marks of 
the teeth of a lion; and down his back 
were ploughed deep furrows by the claws 
of the sane beast. 

I tried for some time to get him 
to give us a description of the occur- 
rences when his various injuries oc- 
curred, and so asked him how he lost his 
eye, when he said that was caused, in his 


there was nothin 


very exciting about 
that, and 


[ next asked him how he lost his 
These, it appeared, were blown 
the bursting of a gun in his hand, 
which he was firing oft in honour of a 
, wedding or some such festivity. Foiled 
jin my search for exciting stories, I next 
iasked him about the scars of the lion’s 
‘teeth and claws. He for some time re- 
fused to say anything about it as it 
; would be bad fetish, but more tobacco 
,and more coaxing at last prevailed on 
him to tell the story. 

“Well, masters,” he began, “you must. 
j know that many rains ago, before my 
, hair began to grow white, I was engaged 
‘with twenty other men by a Mzungu to 
o with him towards the great River 
iba, where he was going ts trade. I 
, and the twenty other men had no loads 
to carry, but we were to hunt fer him for 
: meat, and if we shot elephants we were 
to divide the ivory with him. 

“We travelled for many moons, and 
came to a country where there was much 
cattle, and here my master built a town, 
and sent his pombeiros away to trade, and 
Land my companions went away many 
times, and_ brought much ivory into 
camp, and I saw that if we were able to 


could sit down there for the remainder of 
my days and enjoy many wives and much 
tobacco, and be the possessor of slaves 
jand cattle, and that instead of being only 
jealled Kutu my friends would speak of 
me as Moné Kutu. 1 one day said this 
to my friend who shot with ue, and he 
told the other men, and they all laughed 
at my Moné Kutu, and the name has 
j stuck to me ever since ; but it is only to 
} laugh at me and jeer at the poor old 


not as the possessor of wives, rum, slaves, 
{and cattle. 

“Fora long time all went on well, for the 
peopleof thecountry were willing to trade, 
and besides the ivory that we hunters 
brought in, there was much sold to the 
Mzungu by the natives ; and _at last, his 
stores being nearly all traded away, and 
our stock of powder running low, he 
decided on returning to Bihé, and sent 
out messengers to call in the various 

artic nd he said that, as I was Moné 

Xutu, [ should take four men with me 

and go out to call back one party which 
was distant nine days’ journey, and tell 
them to pack up their ivory and come 
back with all haste, as we were to go 
back to Bihé. 

“TI was proud of being head man of 
even so small a party, and I cleaned 
my gun and put feathers in my head, 
and got a new cloth from my master, 
and we set out, I and my four men, 
and we travelled fast. [ wanted to show 
my master that Moné Kutu was a man, 
and not a boy to laugh at. 

“We reached the camp of the men we 
had been sent for, who were under the or- 
ders of a pombeiro called Enrique, who 
when he saw us was angry, for he had 
not traded nor obtained ivory, but had 


taking a Lees’-nest, by a sting. Evidently | 


get it all back to our homes in Bihé I | 


wounded man that they call me so, and , 


spent his cloth and beads in drinking 
and eating, and had trusted to being 
able to shoot or trap elephants to bring 
back ivory to the Mzungu. And now he 
had only six tusks, and his stores were 
almost gone. 

© At first he said he would stop where 
he was and make friends with the Soba 
of the country, but his people said 
that the Soba would make ves of 
them when he found that the Mzunga 
; had gone, and that he had no cloth or 
beads to make him presents. 

“Enrique, when he saw that his men 
would not stay, said that for one week 
we should hunt for ivory, and then we 
| should go to the Mzungu. We all hunted. 
and I and my four men we worked an 
worked, and we shot four elephafits, and 
the teeth for our master we gave to 
Enrique, and the four teeth that were 
ons we took them and started to go 
1 DACK, 

“'the ivory being heavy, we did not 
travel fast, and when we had been three 
days on our journey two men from 
Enrique's party came running in fear, 
and with nothing in their hands, and 
i they told us that when we left, Enrique 
had said that man Kutu will tell the 
| master I have eaten all the cloth and 
i beads, and have no ivory, and will shame 

me, and all you men here will be shamed 
‘also. ‘Now listen to me, my nen ; give 
‘ears to my words. The heathens have 
; much ivory in their villages ; I will try 
| with fair words to get the Soba to trust 
‘me with ivory. He has eaten with me 
and drunk with me; and then we arrive 
at our master. We shall not be ashamed, 
and the Soba we will not pay.’ Now it 
happened that when Enrique spoke these 
' words that there was a heathen near, and 
{he heard them, and went and told the 
| Soba.” 

T was going to interrupt Moné Kutu 
‘here, and say that this had nothing to 
‘ do with the hon mauling. him, but Guil- 
‘ hermé prevented me, and told me to let 
him tell his story in his own way, or else 

he would get offended and would not tell 
\us a thing more ; and besides, what he 
' was telling now related to the loss of a 
whole caravan, of which no proper ac- 
| count had ever been received at Bihé by 
| the whites, and he was very anxious to 
hear the story. 

Moné Kutu, after a vigorous pull at 
his pipe, went on, and said: “Enrique 
| went to the Soba and asked him to 
trust the ivory, and the Seba replied 
that the words of the pombeiro were 
| false, that his young men had told him 
| what was in the heart of Enrique, and 
that their friendship was ended, and that 
Enrique must leave the country that day 
or he would drive him away. 

“Enrique became angry, and told his 
men that with their guns they could kill 
the heathens and take their ivory, and 
that next morning they would do so, 
But in the night the Soba and his men 
came with grass, dry like snuff, and all 
the camp was dry, and the Soba put fire 
to the grass, and the whole camp was in 
ablaze. All the men ran out, but every 
where were the heathen with their speurs , 
and when a man left the fire he was 
speared. And next the powder blew 
up, and then nearly all were killed by 
the heathen: These two men had hid in 
a muddy spot by a spring, and escaped 
the fire and the spears, but besides them 
only some four or five had escaped out of 
sixty, and that even now the Soba and 
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his men were chasing. them, and were 
close behind them. We could hear the 
shouts of the heathen, and so, pitching 
our ivory into a hollow tree that was 
standing near, I and my men, with these 
two from Enrique’s camp, we ran and 
ran to tell our master and to warn him 
of what had happened. But when we 
came near we found that his place too 
had been burnt, and there was no one 
there to tell us what had happened, and 
whilst we were wandering about tryin; 

to find some traces of where they had 
gone we fell into the hands of a band of 
natives, who made us prisoners. 

“We found that the natives had passed 
on by their drums the news about 
Enrique, and the same night the en- 
closure of the Mzungu had been attacked 
and burnt and all had been killed, 
except a few whom the heathens had made 
slaves of and who told us the story. 

“ But though we were all in misfortune 
some of them still laughed at me and 
said I had called myself Moné Katu and 
now wasonly aslave. I was taken b: 
one of the Sobas for his slave, and 
lived with him for three rains. At first 
I had a clog on my foot—see, here is the 
mark—and it was not till the beginnin 
of the second rain that it was taken off. 
After that I was sent out to drive the 
cattle to feed and to water, and one 
night when I brought them to. the village 
one ox was missing. Now this ox was a 
fat one and the Soba was very proud of 
him, and he turned me out into the wild 
to look for the ox. I begged to he 
allowed to stop in the village for the 
night, for there were many lions and I 
feared to be eaten by a lion, but my 
master said that an ox was worth more 
than a slave, and he said I must go all 
night and hunt and watch for the ox. 
I had no spear and no gun, and so I 
wandered from the village till I thought 
I could not be seen and sat down and 
began to rub sticks, and I made a fire to 


warm me and sat down by it. I donot | 


know whether I had slept or not, but I 
heard the sound of an animal breathing, 
and I looked and looked, and behold it 
was the ox. I did not know what to do, 


but I thought, and at last I said I will take | 


the fire with i ae 
the village, me and will drive the ox to 


pas Kk No record 
x & luxurious 
liner, nor is j 
anil ‘ad ita 


rsette is neither a puffing steam- 
it sculling skiff, or nimble canoe, 
H Centre-board sailing Big some ten 
and mie 2 tying two batten-lugsails, main 
lan mizen. Owing to her centre-board and 
smart deep rudder, she turns with amazing 
nautiog> when under canvas, and is, in 
was fal Parlance, “quick in stays,” hence 
eae dubbed the “Corset,” though a 
te” was added to give her name a 
“Pppearance, and tone down the ve 
Bean lusion to a certain article of femi- 


“T took a big piece of burning wood 
‘and I followed the ox and turned him 
‘and drove him towards the village, but 
: the half way had not been reached when, 
‘close behind me, I heard pat, pat, pat, 
| great soft footsteps, and then I heard 
\the breath like a cat, only many times 
‘greater. It got closer and closer, and 1 
turned round and could see in the light 
of the brand two eyes gleaming, and the 
eyes were the eyes of a lion. I struck 
the brand on the ground and made many 
sparks and the lion stopped. 1 went on 
again and ran after the ox, which had 
got in front, and drove him on towards 
the village. Soon I heard the lion again 
close by me, and I turned and beat more 
fire from my brand and again he stopped, 
and I ran after the ox. 

“This went on many times, and at last I 
saw the village, and I cried, oh, I cried 
loudly, ‘Master, open the gate, I have 
brought the ox.’ I heard them answer in 
the village, and in a moment we should 
have been safe, when I felt the lion seize 
me by the shoulder with his teeth and 
strikeme on the back with his claws. Wlrat 
I did I know not, but I must have put the 
fire in his eyes, for many men came from 
the village and they found me with many 
wounds and much blood and the lion 
rolling on the ground, and they killed 
the lion, and me they carried into the 
village. The lion being dead they found 
that he was blind, that his eyes had been 
burnt out, and I must have burnt his 
eyes with the brand. 

“Twas sick many days and many moons, 
and when I was well my master said 
that 1 was a man, and that if I would 
hunt for him and get him ivory he would 
set me free ; and I asked him if one 
tooth would buy me, and he said no. 
Two? No. Three? Yes. Then I took 
him to the tree where I had put the four 
tusks which were mine, for my men 
were dead, and gave him three, and with 
one I paid for cloth and_for food for my 
journey to Kihé, where I arrived poorer 
| than when I left, having lost my gun, 
and where my friends welcomed me as 
one that had come back from the dead, 
for scarce another man out of all that 
caravan ever returned to Bihé.” 

We thanked Moné Kutu for his story, 
and gave him such a present that he 


THE CRUISE OF THE CORSETTE. 


By G. VickArs-GASKELL (OF THE RoYAL CANOE CLUB), 


Author of “The Wild North Sea,” etc. 


| A trim little cockleshell she looks, lying 


in the basin of the canal which connects the | 


\ city of Ripon with the deep waters of the 
| Ure three miles away ; all stores are on board, 
and her crew of ‘‘captain” and ‘‘boatswain” 
getting ready for a spell aot the oars—for 


would necessitate unshipping the masts, and 
the breeze is dead ahead. So for the present 
the sails are stowed. 

A last dash of grease on the rowlocks, 
then— 

“ Are you ready?” 

* Give way !” 


the sharp stempost, and we glide past the 
stone quay, and are out between sedgy 
‘banks as the chimes ring half-past ten 
o'clock. A bright sun shining in a blue sky, 


there are two low bridges not far off, which | 


The blades dip, the waters gurgle before | 


flecked white with fleecy clouds, lights up| 


went away delighted, and Guilhermé said 
to me, “There you see a man who has had 
as many and great risks as you, and many 
besides, and see he is all right ; there can. 
be no reason for you to be afraid that 
you will not continue to be as fortunate 
as you have been.” Soon after this we 
turned in, and I, owing to my pains and 
bruises, could not sleep well, and suddenly 
in the middle of the night I heard a. 
erent disturbance in the camp, and _told. 
Bill, who was in my hut, to be ready to 


! give me anything that I might require to- 


o out and see what the matter was, 
earing that perhaps we might be again. 
invaded by the ants. 

Soon after he had gone I heard several 
musket-shots and was, in spite of aches. 
and bruises, about to get up and see 
what it was myself, when Bill came back 
and told me to keep quiet, as there was. 
no cause for alarm, for the disturbance 
had been caused by a leopard trying to 
carry off some of the clephant’s flesh, but. 
that the brute had been driven away and 
Moné Kutu had gone after it with some. 
other men in order, as he said, to prove to 
the white men that his words were not. 
lies, and to bring us back the skin for a. 
present. On my saying that I thought it 
was a foolhardy thing for him to go after 
suchadangerous animal as aleopard in the: 
junsie, in the dark, Bill said, “Do not. 

afraid, master ; Moné Kutu is not a 
child, and has killed many lions and _leo- 
pards, he will come back safe,” and Guil- 
hermé, who had now come into my hut, 
confirmed his words and said, “The old 
man is a great hunter, and he will do 
nothing foolish.” 

We could hear occasional shouts in the 
jungle, as the men, chasing the leopard, 
made their way after it, and after a time: 
we heard the reports of two muskets and 
a great shout of triumph, which was 
soon changed into one of wailing and sor- 
row. When Guilhermé heard this he: 
said he was afraid something had hap- 
pened to one cf the hunters, and bidding 
a@ party of men take fire-brands anc 
torches and follow him, went out to see 
what had occurred, leaving Bill to take 
care of me. 


(To be continued.) 


the quaint little town nestling round its 
cathedral, founded A.D. 1154 by one Roger, 
Archbishop of York, on the site of an older” 
monastic house which belonged to Melrose, 
until Athelstane gave it to the See of York. 
Here the great Wilfred ruled, and, as abbot, 
attended the famous Synod of Whitby, wher 
the vexed Eastertide question was finally 
settled, to the overthrow of the Ripon monks, 
who, refusing to accept the new observance, 
were expelled. The spires of the cathedrak 
were blown down in 1660, giving a stumpy” 
look to the whole ; but the effect of the Early 
English west front and towers is good ; and. 
the edifice, which was carefully restored by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, is a fine one. 9 
Ripon—or “ Inhrypum,” as Bede calla it— 
was once celebrated for the manufacture of 
spurs, and ‘‘as true steel as a Ripon rowel 
is still a local proverb, The old town has. 


seen some stirring times in bygone centuries, 
for in 1319 it was invaded by Scottish marau- 
ders, who kept it for three long days, and 
then carried away with them a ransom of 
1,000 marks. During the ‘‘Rising of the 
North” in 1569 the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland raised the standard of 
revolt, but were overthrown and beheaded 
here 8 few months later ; and in 1646 King 
Charles spent two nights in the city, a pri- 
soner on his way to Holmby. Since then it 
lus been left to slowly stagnate, until now 
it is a sleepy, respectable, dull place, be- 
stirred somewhat last year of grace to 
celebrate its supposed millenarian anniver- 


sary. 

Three locks, with never a lock-keeper or 
handles to open the sluices, testify to the 
effectual way in which the directors of the 
North-Eastern Railway choke off the water 
tratfic, and give the crew much hard work in 
tansporting their ship overland; and both 
welcome the sight of the wide, deep river as 
they swing out on to its broad bosom, ruffled 
dy a south-easterly wind. 

“Unship the sculls!” ‘‘ Belay the tack!” 
“Stand by the halyard!” ‘ Ready ! hoist 
away!” “Belay!” And fifty-seven feet of 
vhite calico swells out, whilst the Corsette 
heels over, showing a high side of polished 
yine plankingy as she churns up the water 
and sends it aft in long, widening wavelets. 

Ashort rum brings us off Newby Hall, the 
home of the Vyners, a fine old brick man- 
sion, backed by thick beech woods. Sad 
asociations seem to cling about the place in 
spite of the glad sunshine, for one of its gal- 
lant sons was murdered by Greek brigands ; 
and Sir Charles Slingsby, with five others, 
was drowned on a dark February afternoon 
seventeen years ago by the capsizing of its 
fery-boat as they followed after the York 
and Ainsty hounds, who had driven a 
staunch old fox before them across the 
flooded Ure, which is now sliding peacefully 
past the pretty cottage where the dead men 
were laid. 

The weir just below is a bold stone barrier 
over which the river foams and tumbles and 
then settles down again and winds and glides 
sedately for four miles until it reaches 
Doroughbridge, another sleepy little townlet, 
where in 1322 the Earl of Hereford was killed 
in arms against Edward 1, and now chiefly 
known because of its proximity to Aldboro’, 
vhich stands on the site of the old Roman 
jsorium, and still yields pavements, pottery, 
and sepulchral remains. 

Two miles lower we meet the waters of the 
Swale, which have come down their lonely 
dale past the towering castlekeep of Rich- 
mond and the pretty ruins of Easby Abbey, 
and now with the Ure flow southward as the 
River Ouse. 

With sundown the breeze drops, so sculls 
are shipped and we voyage onward in the 
deepening gloom to the musical rhythm of the 
towocks, whilst a chill white mist settles 
down on ghostly-looking willows and gaunt 
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aspens, round whose roots the dark waters 
sob in a silence only broken by sad sighings 
in the tree tops or the sullen splash of a rat 
in the gurgling stream, and now and again 
by the sudden lowing of cattle in the hidden 


meadows near, or the distant barking of 
some sheepdog far inland. At last a bridge 
looms out dimly ahead and the Corette is 
brought up under the counter of an aban- 
doned barge for the night. 

Morning brings with it a steady downpour 
of rain as well as a breeze, so oilskins and 
sou’-westers are got out and sails hoisted, as 
we drop down under Aldwarke Bridge, whose 
ten brick arches, stretching far into the fields 
at either end of its lattice yirder spans, tell 
of heavy floods when the winter snows melt 
up dales. The rain-drops bubble the sur- 
face of the river ceaselessly until we catch 
| the sound of falling waters beyond a fine 
| copse, and then the clouds break and roll 
away as the Boatswain punts the ship into 
. Linton Lock, whilst the stalwart Captain 
‘mans the sluices. The green water gurgles 


and lower until the steep slimy walls tower 
up high above the mast, then the black 
gates open and we glide out of the cold 
damp chamber into the pool below. 
Newton-on-Ouse, an unixteresting village 
‘on the left bank, next comes into view, and 
then well-protected banks mark Beninbro’, 
belonging to the Dawnay family, and its 
| lofty water-tower is a conspicuous landmark, 
as the Corsette sails past and out into the 
wide reach of Nun Monkton, where the Nidd 
; sends its turgid waters to swell the Ouse, all 
unlike the merry chattering stream it is up 


and swirls away whilst the level falls lower ; 
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in the heart of Nidderdale. A little lower 
down is Red House, ‘‘ the ancestral home of 
the Slingsbys,” now a farmstead, with the 
chapel still remaining and preserving memo- 
ries of a visit paid by Charles 1. in 1633, and 


The Corsette. 


the bed wherein he slept. Sir Henry Slingsby 
its then owner was one of the stoutest 
Yorkshire Royalists, who donned helm and 
hauberk and fought for the king in that 
fatal battle which took place on Marston 
Moor a short three miles away. The grim 
| Cromwell deeming him a stubborn foe, had 
his head struck off on Tower Hill, and now 
he lies in the Slingsby Chantry of Knares- 
borough Church. 

Poppleton village warns the pilot we are 
nearing York, and soon the three towers of 
the minster rise up against the clear evening 
sky, louder and louder grows the hum of the 
city, and a sharp bend brings the suburb of 
Glifton into view. The Captain’s great long- 
ing is to enter York in style, but there is now 
scarcely a breath of air. With bare steerage 
way, on we drift amongst skiffs and boats, 
alternately whistling for the wind which will 
not come, and hailing ‘‘ Look ahead, sir,” to 
some careless coxwain or labouring sculler, 
| until the gathering gloom and a longing for 
dinner get the better of our commander’s 
pride and he gives the order, 

“Let go the halyard !” 

Five minutes’ pulling brings us abreast 
H Lendal Tower, where of old the riverway could 

be barred by stout chains drawn across, the 
openings for which still remain ; then, glidin, 
under the graceful bridge, we land and ha 
up the Carsette into a boatyard there. 

(To be continued.) 


eB. 247H.—The sheep being a little better- 
behaved than usual, I was sitting under an 
ohl box-tree vainly trying to persuade myself 
that it was cooler there than elsewhere, when 
suddenly the head of a huge carpet snake, 
¥ith about a foot and a half of neck attached 
toit, darted out of a hole in the tree and close 
to my right shoulder. 
brate gave me a look with his cold 


A BIT OF BUSH LIFE. 


PART IL. 
| hauled him out in triumph. 
| wicked-looking wretch, eight feet in length 

and handsomely marked. 
Feb, 25th.—Rain ! actually rain at last! 
no trifling shower, but coming down in grand 
, tropical style. A sheet of water, every drop 
, & bucketful ! 
I can hear & small river of water rushing 
(Tound the trench outside my hut. As a 


He was | 


fishy eyes that soon sent me to my feet, and | Matter of precaution I dug that trench with 

the next moment “‘ sarpent” was beating a ' my axe during one of the light showers that 

Ttreat with a broken spine—thanks to my | fell some days ago. 

‘rusty shepherd’s staff. I then drove the| Before the rain came the heat was so deprees- 
point of the stick through him, and | ing that the birds were drooping their wings 


and panting ; so tame I could have knocked 
them over with my hand. 

The rain only lasted four hours, but it 
| came in such torrents that every water-hole 
; is filled and the main creek so long dry is 
| running like a river. I have been drinkin; 
all day, not from thirst so much as for the 
pleasure of drinking clear running water. 

March 13th.—Sandilies and marshflies are 
added to the other torments of the heat. The 
thundery weather spoiled the meat, so I went 
foraging for supper. As I was passing under 
a Moreton Bay ash a cockatoo squalled. 
His white plumage was a good mark, even 
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in the dusk, so, getting him between me and 
a bright star. [persuaded him to come down. 
What a leathery oll varmint he proved ! 

A young bird is not so bad, but these hun- 
dred eld cockatooes try one’s teeth, 
However, there are numbers of wooud-duck 
about, and I shall not starve. 

The mosquitos were so bad one night that 
in desperation [ pitched away my blanket 
and jumped head over heels into the water- 
hole, aril I shall not soon forget the swarm 
that surrounded my unlucky pate the mo- 
ment it appeared above water. [soon beat 
a retreat and made up my mind to grin and 
bear it. However, I could not get up a grin 
to my satisfaction, so I bore it as best I 
could without grinning. I am_ expecting 
Grant any day. now, and shall not be sorry 
to bring my growlings to a close. 

March 22nd.—Nights more endurable. A 
whirlwind rushed close past me to-day, and 
spent its whole fury upon a _box-tree about 
fifty yards off, smashing the branches all to 

ieces, 

While I was having supper to-night a wild 
dog coolly sneaked up within a few yards of 
me. ‘*Tweed” has a mortal antipathy to 
dingoes, and in a moment was at him with a 
yell. They had a grand fight for a few 


moments, and then Dingo bolted, with Tweed | 


at his tail, and me after the pair of them. I 
had iny pistol, but could not fire for fear of 
killing my own dog; xo [ left them to their 
devices. Ihave killed numbers of the wild 
dogs lately ; they are a serious plague to the 
shepherd. 

A morning of lamentation, for the handle 
came off my frying-pan. An evening of re- 
joicing, for on passing the old hut of last 
season I found a boot that I had discarded as 
utterly useless last November. The heat and 
wet had not improved it, but as it had asmall 
portion of sole and a whole heel it was a 
treasure. 

I found a very heavy nullah, with some of 
the war paint still remaining upon it. It was 
stuck up in a sandal-wood-tree, under which 
a sable gentleman had camped some time 
ago. He must have heen a powerful man if 
he could use this nullah, for one might fell a 
bullock with it. 

March 2ith.—Shot a Inge snake. Tweed 
had a narrow excape from him. I nearly trod 
on another. Ho made me jump high, in 
return for which I stoned him to death. 

April 8th.—The black police came through 
the run. They brought up the first mail that 
ever reached this part of the world. I received 
an English budget, dating from August to 
December, 

Anemu was stalking in front of my hut to- 
night. I could: have cireumyented him if I 
had had a gun at hand. I have been rather 
unwell lately—a dull, stupid feeling and 
headache. I suppose ague coming on. If I 
knock up now we shall be in a tix, forall the 
new hands are suffering froma kind of blight. 
Some are nearly blind; others altogether xo, 

I could scarcely yet my wild-rabbit flock 
home, and could not light the fire, but I had 
taken the precaution of boiling everything I 
could lay hold of in the shape of food the 
night before. 

The whole country is as soft as newly- 
mingled mortar, and shepherding is desperate 
work, The sheep split in all directions, and 
the ground is xo soft the dogs can’t work. 
Everything in the hut is damp. What a rare 
ace this would be for a“ Viark Tapley !” 
} fancy I sce him sitting amongst those dingo 
sknils and snak in the corner of my 
hut and muttering, “Some credit in bein 
jolly here!” 

May 4th.—As I was emerging from a 
sandal-wood scrub to-day I came suddenly 
upon two emu, one a very large beast. They 
let me come within twenty yards of them, 
and scemed lost. in amazement at seeing such 
acreature, When I stood still one of them 
lad the curiosity to walk towards me for a 
closer inspection, for which piece of imper- 
tinence he should have paid dearly enough if 


T had had anything in the shape of a shooting- 
iron with me. He gazed at me for some time, 
evidently wondering what sort of an animal 


I was; and then, not altogether liking my | 


looks, he stalked back to lis companion and 
said, ‘‘J never saw a beast like that before ! 
Did you?” 

** No,” said the other ; ‘ carnivorous, I am 
afraid. Ido not think it isa kangaroo, At 
any rate, he is an ugly beggar, so let’s be of! 
while we are safe ;" and otf they went ac 
cordingly, at an awkward jog-trot, as if they 
were lame of both legs, which they usually 
do when they first start off. Now, no one 
likes to hear himself called an “ ugly beggar.’ 
Albeit I do not imagine I was much of a 
beauty, with my battered old cabbage-tree, 
surmounted by a huge roll of torn mosquito: 
net, eight months’ growth of wool underneath 
it, well blanched at the tips, and resting on 
my shoulders. About two-thirds of a blue 
shirt (the remainder having been appropriated 
by the serub through which I had just passed), 
worn outside the lower garinents, which had 
lost about eight inches of the near hind lex, 
from whence I procured my supply of candle- 
wicks. One sock, and an extraordinary com- 
bination of bullock hide, string and leather 


| 


| 
| 
| 


for boots, and my trusty old stick, which 1 | 


have carried since last August, and which is 
now the best leg I have got. Still, it is 
humiliating to be called names by an emu, so 
as it was a good open piece of ground I cried 
havoc, and let shp my dog-of-war—to wit, 
the venerable Tweed. The old fellow has a 
long, swinging gallop of his own, which soon 


‘changed the jog-trot of the enemy into a 


much aqnicker pace. The huge birds scarcely 
seemed to touch the ground as they skimmed 


alony the flat. Poor Tweed was soon left 


hundreds of yards in the rear, but still stuck | 


manfully to it until the emn buried them- 


selves in the sandal-wood, when he rejoined | 


me, looking very disconsolate, and was very 
sulky and savage for the remainder of the 
day, for the vld chap has a great idea of his 


own speed, 

Splendid feed. Weather fine. Wind r. 

May 5th.—Took my gun, in hopes of fall- 
in with an emu, for there are many about 
since the rain. 

Carter and Jacky returned, having with 
ditticnlty induced some misguided squatter 
to let them have a small quantity of a mix- 
ture of weevils and dust, yelept ‘flour.’ 
Phey have been nobody knows how far 
‘or It. 

May 6th.—The early mornings before sun- 
rise are very cool and nice, almost enjoy- 
able. I left my gun behind to-day, and so 
of course ran against three emu, one of them 
my friend the tall black rascal that spoke so 
disrespectfully of me the other day. 


I have frequent visits from dingoes. One 


visited the hut during my absence, and over: | 


hanled my property ; another came in the 


night and left the marks of his dirty paws | 


on my blanket; another tore up the meat- 
bag and polished off the contents, then wor- 
ried my Ani per, I laid baits. The yentle- 
men assisted themselves to the tempting 
morsels, and suttered the penalty. One took 
three powerful doses of strychnine, and fell 
dead with his tail in the ashes of my fire. 
The dingo is a very coward, else he could 
make himself feared. As it is, he is most 
troublesome, and_yives the shepherd hard 
work to save the flock. He is a sneak of the 
true jackal type, and our honest dogs look 
upon him as a discredit to their species, ax 
indeed. he ia. 

May 19th.—As I was lighting my fire this 
Morning, just as the stars were vetting dim, 
a low growl from old Tweed caus ne 10 
look round, and there I saw a fine DI aund- 
tan dingo feeding on the carcass of one of 
his poisoned brethren. Tweed rushed at 
him, and bowled him over in fine style. 1 
had no ammunition, go I seized my shepherd 
ing-stick and ran to take my share in the 
fray. My dog’s poor old teeth could not hold 


the dingo, who was a powerful brute ; but he | pleasure of the trip. 


kept hin lay for me, and a nasty enousin 
enstomer T found him, for he was as savage: 
asa benr, and seemed particularly anxious to: 
ee Whether or not the ealf of a human leg 
was good cating, snapping his jaws like - 
castanets. A few hearty whacks over the 
head sent him to the right abont, and he 
made for theereek, on the brink of which he 
was again bowled over by my dog. 

T had smashed y stick, which was a 
ch box saplix es over dinzo’s 
ad, and as he ather despe 
1 found e n inches of stick rat 
short allowance, and could only deal him a 
rap now and then, when he made a snap at 


my ley: At last a good whack on the back 
of the skull knocked the brute over, half 
stunned, and before he could recover, 
side-knife and his jugular became acquaint 
I have kept his skin, which is a handsor 
one. [ cannot help mourning over my trusty 
stick that I have carried for so many 
months; it was a most useful weapom 
when snakes wanted killing, besides being 
my best le; See illustration, p. 669.) 
Mach ado about nothing! ‘killed a dog” 


would have answered every purpose, and B 
Thaye been making a yarn of it ! 
(To be continued.) 


>< 


The coloured sunsets and the starry heavens, 
the beautiful mountains and shining se 
the fragrant woods and painted flowers, they 
are not half so beautiful as a soul serving 
Jesus out of loye, in the wear and tear ok 
common, unpoetic life.—/, W. Faber. 


Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping, when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles. 
C. Kingsley. 


BOAT-SAILING. 
By FRANKLIN Fox (LATE CAPTAIN P. 
AND QO. SERVICE), 


of “How to Send a Boy to Sea,” ete, 


Auth 
PART IL. 


all know 
that a- 
mongst 
the various 
branches or 
depart 

ments of 
nautical 
em ploy- 


Be —9 or will 


ment, fish 

ing, whe- 

ther after 

herrings or 

whales, oc 

cupies a 

very promi 

nent place 

within the 

manapre- 

ment or 

— boats, and 
any a good lesson may be learnt by those 
to be capable of sailing their own 


good fishing 


aft by taking a tew trips ina 
t when at the seaside. 


Although the work is usually done at nig 
still in the height of snmmer this cannot b 
deemed an unendurable hardship, and there 
is also the prospect of seeing a good haul of 
mackerel or herrings obtained to add to the 


Boat-sailing need not 
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he the exclusive monopoly of the fisherman 
any more than of the sailor if a greater 
familiarity was more generally acquired with 
the first principles of the art and the main 
pints to be attended to in enjoying it in 
orler to avoid the chance of disaster. 

When we read in our paper to-day that 
the Little Wonder, a twenty-six foot cutter, 
has safely navigated the threo thousand 
miles of stormy water between us and the 
United States, and also see that a party of 
excursionists have been capsized in a sail off 
Hastings or Brighton, and half -a-dozen 
drowned, or that Tommy Smith and Harry 
Brown, aged fourteen and fourteen and a 
hali respectively, have been carried out to 
sea from a northern port in an attempt at 
boat-sailing, the announcements afford us 
food for retlection. 

Ifthe Little Wonder came all that long dis- 
tance safely across a tract of ocean swept by 
all varieties of wind and weather, she must 
have encountered not only the particular con- 
tingency fatal to the excursion party but 
scores of others, probably of a more trying 
character, and successfully sed through 
them all. We may therefore with good 
reason ask by what rules was she guided to 
le able to accomplish this performance, and 
with perfect confidence answer, by adhering 
to the recognised and almost self-evident 
axioms of the art of boat-sailing summed up 
as follows: — 

See that you have a well - constructed 


boat, sufficient ballast of the proper descrip- | 


tion, a rig suitable to the little vessel, give 
careful attention to every detail of the gear, 
have a light but steady hand to steer, and 
astout heart, not unmindful that a sparrow 
even does not perish unnoticed up aloft, and 
all will be well. 

Afertile cause of accident in boat-sailing 
is a custom which prevails to a very great 
extent, not only with regard to boats used by 
our merchantmen and ships of war, but 
amongst the eraft let for hire at our seaports, 
and that is of using boats indiscriminately 
for either rowing or sailing purposes without 
attending to the alterations necessary to con- 
vert the double-barrelled machine safely to 
its proy use. 

Ballast is a useless drag in a row ; ina sail 
it is your sheet anchor; and the sear and 
fittings indispensable for moving under can- 
vas are only lumber and in the way when 
out for a pull. 

Hence there is a double necessity for a 
regular place to all particulars when you go 
for a sail in an ordinary boat let out for hire 
at a watering-place. In talking of ballast, 
it is just as well not to forget that our own 
}ersons are not entirely without weight— 
even the sliminest youngster amongst ux, to 
fay nothing of old buffers—in balancing and 
adjusting the trim of a boat; and it is also 
amost important thing not to forget that a 
tailor always steps on the middle part of a 
thwart or seat of a boat when he gets 
in or ont of her. 

1 once saw a lad, in disembarking from a 
leat alongside a plank let into the grassy 
tank of a river for a landing-stage, attempt 
to leave the boat he was in by placing one 
foot on the gunwale and the other on the 
Hank, meaning to make a long step ashore. 
But the boat, of course, careened over to his 
weight, and the effort he made to spring to 
land only pushed the boat farther off trom 
the bank. So there he was, in the attitude 
of the Colossus at Rhodes, between whose 
lege ships used to sail, until nature could 
sand it no longer, and flop he went into the 
Water. Iam glad to say nothing worse than 
4 good ducking was the result of his incan- 
tiousness. 

But to return to boat-sailing, and the con- 
Yersion of a rowing craft iuto a clever sail- 
Wat, which is what has frequently to be done 
teiore vetting a sail, unless you can provide 
Yourself with a boat made with false keel or 
centre-board, and specially adapted for the 
Purpose, If the latter course be possible it is 


undoubtedly the best one to follow, but that | -Turning for a moment to the Candia her- 
it is not always taken the long record of boat self, I may mention that as soon as the can- 
disasters on our seacoasts during summer | vas could be got upon her she was pointed 


months go far to prove. 1 

In adapting a rowing-boat into a sailing ' 
one, whatever you do avoid selecting a! 
dipping-lug as the riy for her, and my reasons 
for this piece of advice I yave in a former | 
article on this subject. In that I mentioned | 
the experience of the P. and U. 8.8, Candia’s | 
cutter as affording an illustration of what I 
meant, but I did not give the incident itself, 
which was as follows. 

At the time I refer to the Candia was one 
of the finest of the P. and O. Company’s 
ships, and she was, with the Indian mails 
and passengers on board, homeward bound 
between Malta and Gibraltar, when some- 
thing happened to her which called for the 
services of one of her boats, This event was 
nothing less than the sudden giving way of 
her main shaft when she hat only accomp- | 
lished a quarter of the distance between the 
two ports I have named. This mishap was | 
probably due to the tremendous gule she en- 
countered after leaving Malta, which had 
hardly subsided when the accident to her 
machinery occurred. The high, topping seas 
and furious storm had been replaced by a 
heavy swell and a moderate westerly gale 
that blew at times in squalls, as if its violence 
was only partially subdued, and that a ‘fresh | 
hand at the bellows” might at any moment | 
be expected to resume work. The evening of | 
a dull wintry November day was closing over 
the Candia with additional gloom, occasioned 
by the masses of leaden-looking clouds over- 
head. The vessel rolled and surged through 
the swell, when suddenly the ofticer in charge 
heard a faint but distinct sound as if some- 
thi ave a crack, and the next moment the 
enzines stopped dead, and the ship began to 
wallow in the trough of the sea. The main | 
shaft was broken, and the Candia was for 
the moment utterly dixabled. 

It was immediately decided to dispatch a ' 
boat to Tunis, the nearest point to where the | 
ship was, for assistance, and the second officer 
was ordered to take charge of her. The boat 
was a cutter rigged with a dipping-Ing only, | 
and her crew consisted of eight men and a} 
quartermaster for coxswain, hesides the officer 
in charg Tunis was distant forty-four 
miles, bearing W.s.W., and the wind varied 
from N.W. to W.N.W., so that it was nearly a 
dead beat to windward to reach Point Car- 
thage at the head of the Gulf of Tunis. { 
Nearly in the centre of the entrance to the ! 
Gulf from the Mediterranean stands the steep 

rocky Island of Zembra, with its little coun- 


for the Gulf of Tunis, and yradually drew 
along towards the entrance, being ‘drifted 
and set, however, so perilcusly near the steep 
sides of the Island of Zembra that one of the 
most exciting scenes ever witnessed on board 
ship took place. As the vessel neared the 
rocky isle it became evident to all on board. 
that to pass clear was a matter not of a mile 
or so, but of feet and inches. There was ne 
alternative now. The water was too deep te 
anchor in, The vessel with her dragging 
screw would no more have ‘‘gone about” 
than the Island of Zembra itself; and she 
had approached too near to admit of keeping 
away. The only thing to be done was to 
prepare the boats for the catastrophe if it 
occurred, to steer the ship ‘‘small,” and te 
pe trust in Heaven. Every soul held their 
breath as the vessel surged by the rocks close 
enough to throw a biscuit upon, and upon 
which the seas dashed into spray with a noise 
that hushed every sound on board the ship. 
Ten minutes, twenty, that seemed an awful 
interval of time, passed, and the outside rock 
is shaved by the vessel, and she is in compara- 
tive safety, and soon after able to bring up. 

Meantime the cutter kept working on with 
her lugsail losing ground terribly, and being 
set down on the eastern shore of the Gulf. A 
tack was tried to the northward, but soon 

iven up, and her head put southward again. 

ut the wretched useless kind of rig this 
cutter had bestowed upon her made every 
attempt to send her apparently to windward 
hopeless. At last the sound of the breakers 
on .the eastern shore warned the second 
otticer he must keep his sail up no longer. 

So the boat was rounded to, oars taken in 
hand, and her head kept up to the sea, which 
broke at intervals over the bows of the boat. 
The little compass was smashed, and its light 
extinguished, and every one drenched to the 
skin. To detail the description of that weary 
night would be to tell a story of calm and 
brave endurance under trying circumstances, 


-and when daylight broke the second officer 


steered his boat down the coast to the nearest 
port whence he could communicate the news 
of his vessel’s disaster to Tunis by a messen- 
ger. After an adventure with the Moors, 
which has no place here, he regained the ship, 
and made it his first business when the op- 
portunity offered to change the lugsail of the 
Candia’s cutter into a sliding gunter. 


(To be continued.) 


terpart Zembretta, On _ the eastern side of it 
the Candia was when the cutter shoved ofl, || 


miles away from these islands, and sail was 
immediately set upon the ship in the hope of | 
being able to feteh to windward of Zembra 

into sutticiently shallow water in the Gulf to 
admit of anchoring. Before this was done, 
however, the cutter was well on her way 
towards the Gulf of Tunis, using both ear 
and sail and making fair progress. 
thexe conditions, while the oars could be 
plied, the boat kept up pretty well to wind. | 
ward, but before long the westerly gale began | 


on for 1 wt headway, and it soon became |, 
evident to the second officer that_his- craft 
was going almost as fast to leeward as shi 
was getting ahead. Every sea as it passed 
would give the boat a ‘‘stnd,”: as.It were, 
and the Ingsail seemed to ,‘‘sag” her down 
to leeward. i! 
side of Zembra was oblized to be abandoned, 
and trying to make a tack to seawards to get 
a better position was hopel for the boat 
would net look at the wind. So the second 
officer held on as best he could, and as night |) 
fell on his boat-sailing expedition he felt he | 
should need all his courage and skill to secure 


a happy os, 


which she lost no time in doing about twelve |’ 


to freshen up again and the cutter’s lee oars F 


were useless from her heeling over to the | | 
wind. The lugsail had now to be depended | 


All hope of gaining the weather | 


Under | pes 
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Ow to begin is probably 
the greatest difficulty in 
2s of this kir 


abundant. The first 
I went to Dawlish w 
when I was out on . 
along the south coast of 
England —a long walk 
and a pleasant one, 

, d weather all the w 
and the trees in their freshest 

green, and the sea 
framing the landscape and reflecting an un- 
clended sky in its brightest, purest blue. 
We left Exeter in the morning, passing St. 
Thomas's and out along the Plymouth road, 
bound for the Belvedere Tower. After three 
miles or so we left the main road and took to 
the lanes—genuine, curving, shady Devon- 
shire lanes—all dips and elbows, as if 
planned by a seaman with beating-to-wind- 
ward on the brain. 

A countryman of strange dialect, easily un- 
derstandable unce you broaden down to it, 
went with us as far as Haldon Farm, where 
we got the key of the tower, and there took 
leave in a style that made it impossible to 
offer him anything but the London news- 
paper, for which his thanks were out of all 

roportion to the merits of the publication. 

rom the top of the tower what a splendid 
view we had! Over the shoulder of Haldon 
was the wide-stretching sea. Away to the 
north was Exmoor; to the west, over the 
Teign valley, was a long line of undulating 
woodland, losing itself on Dartmoor ; to the 
north-east was the distant Wellington monu- 
ment crowning the summit of the Blackdown 
Hills ; below us were Powderham Castle and 
the estuary of the Exe, with all the Exes— 
Exmouth, Exton, Exminster, Exeter, Ex- 
wick, and Nether Exe—all of a row. And, 
hidden by Haldon, were Dawlish, Teign- 
mouth, and Torquay, which we took on trust, 
and resolved to see forthwith. 

From the tower we kept along the ri 
to the south-east towards the obelisk in 
Mamhead Park. Of Mamhead we contented 
ourselves with a ‘ing glance, not treating 
it with the consideration it deserved. It is 
claimed to be the finest house in Devonshire. 
Perhaps it is—we certainly saw none finer— 
an immenee pile of Tudor buildings, in perfect 
taste and harmony, set in a frame of verdure. 
The last owner was Sir Robert Newman, 
who met with his fate in a way that has 
caused much moralising on the uncertainty 
of life and the folly of human scheming. He 
was a soldier, and, after serving in India, 
where dangers are expected, exchanged into 
the Guards, to whom foreign service and its 
chances were then almost unknown. No 


DAWLISH, AND THE 


, well of almost 


| kind whatecever. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 


sooner had he done so than the Crimean War 
broke out, and the regiment was ordered off 
to the Black Sea. few days before he 
sailed he came to Mamhead, and on the 
Sunday morning went to church. It was his 
last look at the old house, for before the year 
was out he was dead on the battle-field of 
Inkerman, with four bayonet wounds in his 


body. 

From Mamhead to Dawlish is but a step, 
making for the Dawlish Water as soon as 
poesible. A picturesque stream is this, lead- 
ing into a picturesque old village, which 
lengthens out into a modern bathing town. 
A queer, quaint nook in the redstone cliff is 
Dawlish old town, with “bits” beloved of 
artists, full of line and colour, clean and yet 
not clean, charmingly dilapidated and yet in 
passable repair, and old enough to have be- 
come friends with the scenery, with 
which it is in perfect harmony. We sketched 
a cottage at Myrtle Hill; we discovered a 
rehistoric age, and took its 
portrait ; we cackled with the geese in Mar- 
tin’s Court—that is, with the feathered geese, 


| the only variety known in Devonshire !—we 


were much impressed with a characteristic 
vista of washhouses; and, in the manner of 
visitors everywhere, we walked down, the 
centre of the main street, to the great admira- 
tion of a lady with a hoop and a pair of pails, 
who cheerfully took our portraits ‘in her 
mind’s eye,” while we took hers on a sketch. 
ing-block, Who built old Dawlish is a mys- 
tery ; the houses seem to have come ashore 
after a cruise that began in the days of 
William and Mary. It has no history that 
we could discover. It has produced no hero 
whose adventures have got into print; no 
literary man whose works—when out of 
copyright —are a fortune to enterprising pub- 
lishers ; no ‘‘earth-shaker” of any sort or 
Its chronicles exist not, for 
it has had no events to chronicle. In Domes- 
day it was called Doflisc, and since Domes- 
day all it has done is to change its name in 
the most cautious and gradual way. Briefly, 
it is an old fishing hamlet discovered during 
this century, with a wonderful climate and 
splendid ition, and beautiful cliffs and 
sands, and all that goes to make the fashion- 
able seaside resort which it is fast becoming. 

The most striking feature is the river, 
which flows down the valley between two 
rows of houses, in whose fronts is a wide 
strip of grass, and behind whose backs are 
the wooded slopes. Instead of skirting the 


sea, like most seaside towns, it runs up this ; 
| valley at right angles to the beach, an 


the 
character ot the surroundings enables its 
beauties to be seen at one view. It rests in 
the arms of Great Haldon ; and the railway, 
to avoid a mighty task of tunnelling, was 
brought by Brunel as close to the waves as 
he dared go, so that it dives in and out of the 
rocks along the shore. Where the line 
crosses the river an Egvptian bridge—said to 
have been designed by the Great Western 
fellahs—does the best it can for the pic- 
turesque ; and all along the line is an espla- 
nade, which serves to tone down the objec- 
tionable features of the railway to suit all 
reasonable tastes. 

The cliffs are Bunter sandstone, and brick- 
red in colour, like sugar steeped in blood. 
To the east they end in the Langstone, 
beyond which is the Warren, at the entrance 
of the Exe estuary, a long sandy spit, over 
the water to which is Exmouth, sheltered by 
Noodbary, one of the most camped-upon 
spots in Britain since Euskarian days. From 

e top of Langstone ia a fine view of the 
coast, and along the cliffs is a varied vegeta- 
tion delightful to the botanist, the bright 

rticular treasure being a brownish, purplish 
tag, some four inches high at the outside, 


WAY THERE. 


which here has its only home in England. 
It is not quite a flag, but is flag-like or irida- 
ceous, and it rejoices in the name of Tricho- 
nema columne ; it is easily ‘ised by its 
thin grooved leaves and single-flowered 
drooping sca Of course when found it 
should fie left alone, for such a small sur- 
vivor should be given a chance of increase. 
Besides trichonema, there is hereabouts the 
by no means common yellow madder, Rubia 
peregrina, lurking in the hedgerows; and 
rockets and valerians are in great profusion. 
Thrift is everywhere, while the gorse in 
bloom on Haldon is a sight alone worth the 
walk to see. Birds there are in scores, from 
the familiar songsters up to occasional os- 
reys and hoopoes, and spoonbills, godwits, 
Titrns, herons, storks, and sanderlin; 

Along the beach to the west the cliffs ter- 
minate in the Parsen and the Clerk, the 
Parson sitting in the sea and contemplating 
the Clerk in front of him, whose head has 
been silvered for many summers by the drop- 

ings of the sea-fowl, and who 1s quite a 

oseph in his many-coloured raiment of 
conglomerate, for he is a big plum-pudding, 
bigger than that which in 1809 the eight oxen 
dragged through the streets of Torquay. All 
along this beach is a tt show of coffee- 
coloured sand, here and there covered with 
shells, quite a children’s happy hunting- 
ground in fact. 

The Parson and Clerk are the last spurs of 
Haldon, and from its top hereabouts a won- 
derful panorama unfolds itself. There is 
Teignmouth, with the river beyond; then 
come in due order down the straight bit of 
shore, Maidencombe, Watcombe, of the terra 
cotta works, and Petit Tor; then the Torquay 
peninsula juts out with Oddicombe Sands 
and Babbacombe Bay in the angle, and then 
Anstis Cove and Hope’s Nose, and the Oar 
; Stone, away out at sea opposite the farthest 
point; then, over the peninsula there lies 

‘or Bay, ending in the distant Berry Head. 
Then, on the other hand, we can see beyond 
the end of the coffee-coloured cliffs away into 
the blue lias country round Seaton and Lyme 
Regis, and even beyond it into the Isle of 
Portland. Given a good bright day, some 
fifty miles of the Channel coast can seen 
from the summit of this prominent Devon- 
shire landmark. 

Being at Dawlish we of course patronised 
the bathing machines, ‘‘ fitted with every 
‘ comfort, including a foot-bath, and built 
‘on sedan-chair principles;” and of course 
we went the short cruise up the valley to 
the wooded heights of Luscombe, and saw 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s little chapel with ita 
|Jocal marbles and local seats cut out of 
the cedar-trees that grew on the estate. 
Dawlish Church is on a pleasant site, but is 
not quite what might be expected. It was 
| rebuilt some sixty years ago, and has since 
heen restored, and is probably not in the least. 
like what it used to be. One of the curiosi- 
ties of the district is a private burial-ground, 
:& campo santo, belonging to the squires of 
! Luscombe ; but it was not such a surprise to 
| us as to many, for we were acquainted with 
| another to the south of Westerham, in Kent, 
appropriately enough belonging to the Bert: 
family, which had often served us as a land- 
mark in our wanderings across the tields. 

Up Little Haldon is an old camp known as 
Castle Ditch, which can be traced easily 
‘enough, but which must have looked some- 
what different when vallum and fosse were in 
true military trim, and the isades and 
brushwood were in position. Nowit requires 
considerable effort of the imagination to realixe 
that these innocent-looking ridges were de- 
fensible. . 

Below the camp is the valley of the Teign, 
with Teignmouth and the many other towns 
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and villages in whose names Teien forms a! 
syllable. ‘Teignmouth itself isa pretty place, 
the largest seaside resort in Devon next to ; 
Torquay, and boasts a long stretch of river | 
shore in addition to that of the sea. The | 
estuary is lake-like and almost cut off by the ; 
Den, a Jong green spit with a pier and light- 
house at the end. From this lighthouse the 
Teign is seen at its best. In the foreground 
is a long wooden bridge, once the longest in 
England, being 1,671 feet from shore to shore. 
It is on thirty-four arches and has a swing- 
bridge at one end. Though built with no 
view to picturesque eflect, it supplies exactly 
what was wanted to make the picture perfect, ; 
and with the thickly-wooded Ness forms the | 

i 


chief feature of the Teignmouth scenery. 

The Parson and the Clerk look even better 
from Teignmouth than they do from Dawlish, 
and make excellent sentries at the red-cliff ! 
corner. There is a wonderful local legend | 


accounting for the colour of the rocks in these 
parts. It seems that in 970 the Danes landed 
at Teignmouth, and found so many people, 
and committed so much havoe, that the 
country ran red with blood, which sank into 
the rocks and dyed them as we see them to- | 
day, ‘The story has, however, been left in | 
Lrain, First of all it was hinted that there | 
were not enough people to supply the crim- | 
son dye; then it was discovered that Teign- | 
mouth was a misreading of Tynemouth in ; 
Northumberland ; then it was shown that at 

Tynemouth the rocks were not particularly | 
red, being, if the truth must be told, coal- 

measure sandstone. The legend is thus left 

in much the same state as Lithwell Chapel, 

rather knocked to pieces. Lithwell is about | 
three miles inland from Dawlish and Teign- , 
month, and its legend goes that in Tudor 

times there dwelt there a graceless priest 

who waylaid the travellers on the heath close | 


by, robbed them, murdered them, hid their 
money under the chapel altar, and threw 
their bodies down the chapel well, which is 


icovered by a granite slab to this very day. 


One night the priest, stained with ‘crime, 
grew troubled in his mind, and wandered ott 
seeking rest. He roamed alony Haldon, 
and at its end met his end. And when the- 
morning dawned there sat the red Parson at 
the corner, plumped into the waves and 
turned to stone, with one eye on Teignmouth 
and another on Dawlish, and his ugly nose 
pointing straight at the stony pudding which 
then and thereafter became his Clerk. 


N these days it is nearly impossible to say | 
A anything new about an aseent of Mont: 
Blane. Yet there is something so univer- 
sally attractive in Alpine climbing that. al- 
though older people might complain, I believe 
my younger friends will readily forgive me 
if I reenr to the subject, and endeavour to : 
amuse them by relating some of my expe- : 
rience in that line. It is exactly 100 years ' 
since the first ascent was made by Jacques , 
Balmat. It was a great achievement then, | 
but now the feat is performed so often that | 
it has ceased to be looked upon in that light. | 
Some even go so far as to assert that no 
danger attends it, but I am inclined to think | 
that is not the opinion of those who speak ' 
from personal experience. Danger of a cer- | 
tain kind must attend all Alpine excursions, | 
thongh it is possible so to gnard ayainst it | 
i 


that the chance of an accident is reduced to 
a& minimum. I would never dissuade a 
strong young man from spending his leisure 
time in mountain climbing on account of 
possible danger, for I hold that there is no 
other recreation which yields such pure en- 
jovment or is so beneficial in every way. 
The fresh, keen air, the exercise, the excite- 
ment, all develop the physical powers won- 
derfully, and the perfect beauty, the loneli- 
ness, the majesty of nature, cannot fail to 
impress the most. careless, and lead him to 
think of higher things. And if we examine 
closely the records of the sad accidents that 
happen every year in the high Alps, we find, 
in almost every instance, that they were the 
natural consequenceof work being undertaken 
by those whose strength was unequal to the 
effort required of them, or who were too 
heedless, too self-sufficient to listen to the 
advice they received, If proper precautions 
had been taken the catastrophe might often 
have been averted; and so I would not, 
as I said, dissuade a strong man from this 
most health-giving pursuit, but I urge him, 
and that most earnestly, to set about it with 
due care and prudence. 

My ascent, strange to say, was utterly un- 
remediiated, and in this respect. it differs 
rom any other as far as I know, thongh pos- | 

sibly it ix not the sole instance. At any rate 
it is certainly rare for a wan to set ont on 
an ordinary morning's walk and find him. 
self on the summit of Mont Blane before 
he re-enters the doors of his hotel. The 
ascent of the ‘* Monarch of the Mountains’ 
is usnally the subject of much thought and 
preparation before it is wuiderts and it ix 
ir better it shonld be so, althoush T do not 
know that T suffered in any way from being, 
as it were, taken unawares. It happened in 
this wise :— 


| They were tall, pleasant-looking 


! exchanged 


AN ALPINE CLIMB. 


By C. N. Carva uo, 


Author of Uncle Tom's Adventure,” ete. 


I had been travelling during the month | 
of July, 18—, in company with an old col- 
lege friend, and we had together got through 


a tair amount of mountain climbing. I was, 
therefore, in pretty good training. Cireum- 


stances called my friend to England before 
the time I had set apart for my holiday was | 
over, and I decided to yo on by myself to 
French Switzerland, and spend the next ten 
days in doing the minor excursions of that 
neighbourhoed. Pursuing that jntention, I 
went to Chamounix, took up my quarters 
at the Hotel d’Angleterre, and from there 
visited the Montanvert, the Brevent, the 
Flegére, and some others. I usually took a 
guide with me on these excursions, though 
for a man accustomed to: the ice it is scarcely 
necessary ; it is, however, the safest way and 
the pleasantest. I had intended to start at ; 
the end of the week for Sixt, and to goon 
from thence to Geneva, which would have 
taken me three days, but the morning I had 
fixed on for leaving proved so windy and dull 
that I put off my departure. After break. 
fast I set out for a walk in the direction of 
the Glacier des Bossons, but had not gone 
very far when the weather became so threat- 
ening that I turned back in order to get my 
waterproof. On the road I met two gentle- 
men with a lot of guides and porters, evi- 
dently bound for some mountain excursion, 
young men, 
English, I saw at a glance, and snfliciently 
alike for me to set them down as brothers, 
though one was dark and broad-chested, the ; 
other slight and fair. When travelling in 
Switzerland one does not wait for introdue- 
tions. I stopped and spoke to one of the 
ventlemen, and asked if they were going up ! 
Stont Blanc ; he answered in the attirmative, 
and, after a few minutes’ talk, asked me to 
walk a little way with them. We were 
mutually pleased with each other, and soon 
ecards. Their names, George and , 
Frank Horton, were familiar to me. 1; 
said so, and then it came out that they knew 
some members of my family, and they be- 
came very pressing that I shonld join in their 
ascent. This I declined to do, saying I was | 
totally unprepared for such an expedition ; ; 
and when shortly afterwards we came to a j 
stream which T could scarcely have crossed | 
by myself, I bade them good-bye and turned | 
homewards. A few minutes later I heard a 
shout, and saw one of the guides ronning 
towards me. He told me I might just as 
well come on with the party a little farther, 
as there was another path by which I could 
yet back without crossing the stream at this 
awkward spot. Nothing loth, I rejoined my 
new friends, and we walked on. A sharp 


shower drove us to take shelter in a little 
chalet on the hill-side. It was a rough place, 
but we were glad of a chance to dry our 
coats, though we could not stay there lone 
enough to do so properly, for the air y 
suffocating. The fire was in the centre of the 
room, and the smoke found its way out as 
best it could through the window or door-— 
chimney there was none. It did not matter 
much, as before we reached the chalet of 
Pierre Pointue we were nearly wet through. 
At this chalet a halt is always made for 
rest and refreshment, and now, as the rain 
was persistent, the Hortons decided to re- 
main here till the weather improved. There 
are a number of articles kept on sale at thi= 
place, so that travellers can readily supply 
themselves with any requisite they may have 
forgotten to bring with them, This fact was 
bombed out to me as we sat talking over our 
inner, and the invitation to make one of the 
ascending party was repeated for the third or 
fourth time. At length I began to vield ; tirst 
1 consented to mount as far as the Grands 
Mulets, and finally to go the whole way. 
When our meal was finished, the guides 
were called in council. Michel Balmat, the 
commander-in-chief, was a fine young fellow 
abont eight-and-twenty years of age, and said 
to be one of the best guides in Chamounix. 
He had a good-tempered face, but there were 
lines of determination about his mouth that 
showed he could be steady and serious when 
necessary. I was much pleased with his ap- 
pearance; I know that on these mountain 
expeditions one’s life is, so to speak, in the 
ginde’s hands, and_I felt this man was to be 
depended upon, The other guides were less 
attractive. They were Jean Pierre Cachat, 
also one of the first-class gnides, a handsome 
man, whose face and figure reminded me of 
Garibaldi, and Michel Charlet, a middle. 
aged man, who had been up Mont Blane a 
dozen times. Added to these were fou 
porters, so now we made up a party of ten. 
Balmat was spokesman ; he put me throug! 
a short but sharp examination ; his questions, 
always to the point, increased my confidence 
in him. I gave him a brief sketch of the 


‘work I had previously undertaken and satis 


fied him as to iy fitness for the ascent tha’ 
lay before us. Then he told me what I ough 
to procure, and by his advice I purchased : 
stout pair of socks, and some very thick 
gloves, with thumbs, but no divisions for thie 
fingers; a pair of cloth legsings, and 
woollen knitted cap or helmet, large enouy] 
to go right over the head and to rest on the 
shoulders, a hole being made for the eyes 
Then I had nails put into my shoes and ex 
changed my Alpenstock for one with a sharpe 
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pint. My outfit Veing now complete, and 
the weather becomir « favourable, we set out. 
The fist hour's w is by a narrow path 
to the edze of the and then there is 
apiece of ice to he mused, not difficult, but 
somewhat dangerous, as it. is subject to 
avalanches. As soon as this was traversed 
vewere all roped together, except Balmat, 
vho ran alonz: nimbly, carry a ladder 
seven feet in lenzth. One of the porters too 
wa unattached, and he also bore a heavy 
lad. The glacier here was full of crevasses ; 
sone of them we jumped over, others we 
crossed on snow bridges or by means of our 
lsdder—nervous work toa man unaccustomed 
to the sort of thing, and dangerous for any 
oeif the rope be not used. With this pre- 
antion it is safe enough, as we saw before 
ve had gone very far. Frank Horton fell 
once, but the men_on both sides of him stood 
fim, and he could only fall as far as the 
length of rope would allow. He was soon 
pilled up and set on his legs. A slip of this 
sort is wholesome experience for a novice in 
mountain climbing ; it gives him confidence 
in the power of the rope to extricate him from 
aditiiculty, and with an easy mind he is the 
nore likely to keep a steady head. The 


crevasses in this glacier are most beautiful ;° 


many of them are of great width, and you look 
down into endless depths of clear ice of an 
intensely blue colour. 
- After crossing this there is a steep slope to 
the Grands Mulets, which are two enormous 
rocks standing in the midst of the snow; 
ight 10,000 feet. It was a sight .to see 
Cachat cutting steps in this slope ; his heavy 
axe sent splinters of ice flying in all directions. 
A sharp climb up the rocks Srought us to the 
hut built there for the use of travellers. It 
was eight o’clock in the evening when we 
reached it; it had taken us four and a half 
hours to ascend from Pierre Pointue, and 
three of them had been spent on the ice. 

The hut was about fourteen feet long by 
seven wide ; it was built of wood with stone 
outside the walls, and had two glass windows 
farnished with shutters. There was no want 
of ventilation ; daylight Peeped between the 
joinings of the boards. The accommodation 
was scanty ; the furniture only consisted of a 
few benches, and there was a stove at one 
end of the room, made to burn wood—which 
wood the travellers had to bring up with them. 
One large iron pot stood by, in which all our 
cookery would have to be carried on. The 
stock of crockery consisted of half a dozen 

lates and three very thick cups; there was 
tt one drinking-glass, and no washing 
utensils of any kind. 


to eat, and then proceeded to settle ourselves 
for the night. 


As soon as the men | 
could get the fire to burn, we had something |! work to look on it as a recreation, and to | seem a very long one. 


was not of the lightest and most digestible 
kind, or the coffee may have been stronger 
than I had deemed it; bat, whatever the 
cause might he, know that sleep for- 
sook me utterly, as still as [ could, 
being unwilling to disturb my companions, 
and the effort to do so rendered me more 
wakeful still. Frank Horton, the younger of 
the two brothers, slept a good deal, but the 
elder one turned very often. I watched him 
as he lay with his dark eyes closed, and 
strove to recall what I had heard my friends 
say of him, He was an architect, if my 
memory served me correctly, and, judging 
from the style in which he was travelling, 
must be in easy circumstances. About the 
younger one I knew less, but from his talk 
during the day I had gathered that he had 
only left collece a few months. There was a 
freshness and simplicity about him that was 
very attractive ; I had liked the way in which 
he had plucked flowers in the early part of 
our walk, and then, without any false shame, 
such as many would have had at his age, had 
openly bronght out his pocket-book and 
place them inside, saying, with a smile, 
they must be taken home for his mother and 
sister, From my companions my glance wan- 
| dered to the knot of men near the fire. They 
formed a curious group, and I would have 
liked much to have heen able to photograph 
them as they lay. Now and then a jet of 
flame shot up from the wood fire and revealed. 
their features, and the contrast of their coun- 
tenances was very striking. Balmat, stretched 
at full length on a bench turned upside down, 
slept profoundly. Still, one could not but feel 
that in an instant he might be up and alert; 
when the time came for starting he would 
be ready; no need to rouse the captain, he 
kept his watch sleeping or waking. Cachat 
was very wakeful ; do not think he slent 
i much more than I did. He had a little book 
which he brought out from time to time and 
read for a few minutes, and then pushed 
hastily into his pocket, always looking round 
as he did so to see if any one were taking 
notice of him. Charlet sat as close to the 
fire as he could in safety, his pipe always in | 
his mouth. Lucky man! he must have been | 
warmer by many degrees than we were. He 

| slept in snatches, rousing himself at intervals ; 
to put another log on the fire or to move the 


great pot into a more suitable position. Occa- | 
sionally he spoke to the porters, but they 


paid little or no attention to him. I did not | 
make out what he said—perhaps they did not | 
either. The porters were all young, and with | 
‘no distinctive signs of character in their ; 
faces. They were sutticiently new to their 


enjoy it greatly. Apparently they were of 


tently, I saw each porter rise in turn anck 
throw a missile of some kind at a champagne 
bottle, generally smashing it to atoms. 
last, amid much laughing and congra’ 
tions from his associates, one man held up a 
bottle from which the bottom had been neatly 
cut off by the blow ; it was carefully put aside 
and the game resumed. It went on for some 
time, but I do not think a similar result was 
obtained a second time, although I watched 
them closely. The young fellows pursued 
this seemingly wanton destruction with an 
| energy worthy of some useful object, but 
what that object was remained a mystery. I 
wondered old Charlet did not interfere and. 
put a stop to this fooling, for the noixe dis- 
turbed him, I could see; but he made no 
remark on it, nor did either of the others. 

About midnight Balmat rose, and, followed. 
by the.other guides, went outside to look at 
the weather. On their return they reported 
that it looked too bad for us to attempt the 
ascent, so we lay still, And now, being 
more accustomed to my couch, and the 
porters noise having subsided, I fell into a 

loze till between two and three o’clock, when. 
George Horton touched me on the shoulder, 
saying as he did so: ‘I don’t know if you. 
can stand this piercing cold any longer, Mr. 
Carleton ; it is more than I can do! I vote 
we go and sit by the tire and have some tea; 
that will put some life into us.” I was only 
too glad to follow this suggestion, for I was 
getting stiff all over. The tea seemed deli- 
cious—I believe it was really horrible stuff, 
but it was hot, and that was what we- 
wanted, 

At six o'clock, finding the weather con- 
tinued unfavourable, wedispatched the porters. 
down to Pierre Pointue to fetch us a further 
supply of wood and provisions, also some more 
blankets, for it was clear wo must remain 
where we were for another day and night if 
we did not give up all idea of the ascent. To 
our regret Cachat said he must go down also, 
as he had an engagement for the next day he- 
could not break. ‘‘M. Horton had known 
this,” he said, ‘‘and must not take it ill.’” 
This was true, as George Horton admitted, 
but he urged that now there was another man. 
in the party he did not like to have a guide 
the less: it might not be safe. Balmat here- 
interposed with some very complimentary 
expressions in praise of my climbing and 
powers of endurance, and gave it as_his 
opinion there was no cause for fear. This 
settled the matter, and Cachat departed, 
after shaking hands all round and wishing 
us & prosperous journey. 

Getting up at three a.m. made the day- 
There was no space 
to walk about in, and during the morning the 


Having an eye to their own | opinion that they would lose some of the fun ' clouds prevented us from enjoying the view. 


advantage, the guides or porters busied them. | if they passed any of their time in sleep. | We had no books, no writing materials, and. 


selves in preparing a crib with a couple of 
blankets at the farther end of the room, and 
this they presently invited us to occupy. 
Unthinkingly we fell into the snare, and 


They kept up a brisk conversation—if coi 
| versation it can be called—in a dialect un- | 
| known to me. Sometimes with shouts of | 


laughter they threw themselves into gro- ; 


the only things left to do were to eat, talk, 
and peeps Charlet was head cook ; I cannot 
say he showed much talent in that line, but 
his resources were doubtless limited. Our 


while we were freezing with cold they en- | tesque attitudes, which cast shadows more | fare was not luxurious; it consisted of alter— 
camped in comparative comfort around the | grotesque still in their distorted magnitude | nations of cold meat, fowl, and bread, soup- 


fire. Selfishness is not, it seems, incompatible 


on the opposite wall. Now and then came a 


and weak cocoa. Krank Horton, who had a. 


with the possession of many high qualities. | sound as of distant artillery—the falling of ; genius for extracting fun out of anything, 


These men will risk their lives for you 
willingly—as a fact they do so every day— 
bunt they will not give you the warmest place 
if they can keep it for themselves. 

You may well imagine that, lying on the 
boards in damp clothes, and with only seanty 
covering, I got but little sleep. My back was 
towards a wooden wall, through the chinks 
of which came a plentiful supply of cold air. 
The only parts of my body really warm were 
my feet. I had taken off my wet boots and 
pat on the socks purchased at Pierre Pointue, 
and these. with the yvloves in addition to 
serve as slippers, kept them at a reasonable 
temperature. I have spent the night in many 
‘trange places in my time, but I do not think 
that, when in health, I ever passed one in 
greater physical discomfort. suppose the 

tigue and excitement of the past day tended 
to keep me restless ; perhaps, too, the food | 


an avalanche, as Cachat explained when I} 
‘looked round with a start. It gave me a! 
| very uneasy feeling of insecurity quite inde- | 
; xeribable, The porters, however, were not in ! 
‘the least impressed by it; they made bets 
| among themselves as to when the next fall 
would come, and gave no thought to the | 
wonders of nature. + | 
A crash of glass roused me from a light ; 
slumber into which I must have fallen. I, 
turned my head with some difficulty—lying 
without a pillow, for an empty knapsack can 
hardly he considered one, is apt to make one's , 
neck stiff. The light was dim now, the fire | 
was low, and our candle had burned down to 
its socket, and had not been renewed. I 
fancied at first that the heat of the candle | 
had cracked the bottle in whieh it had been | 
fixed, and it had fallen off the shelf, but this — 
did not prove to be the case. Looking in- 


took great interest in Charlet’s proceedings, 
and held forth to him at great length on the 
necessity of washing out the iron pot between 
the different relays, offering to dig up any 

uantity of snow that might be required for 
the purpose, which only elicited grins and 
grunts trom the old man, and were always 
followed by roars of laughter from his would- 
be instrnetor. When the weather cleared, 
George Horton and I got out on to the reot 
and went to sleep in the sunshine, therehy 


' getting warmed through. The view was very 


extensive, the brilliant white of the snow 
only too dazzling. Balmat joined us after a 
while and told us the na; of the varic 
peaks, and dilated on the ascents he i 
made of each one. He seemed to lock on 
them all as his personal friends, and it ¢n.- 
bled me fully to realise what a paiatct 
fi 


1g home-sickness must be to one of these 
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‘mountaineers. He tried to reconcile us to 
our enforced idleness by assuring us it was 
no bad thing to have a good rest after the 
«exertions of the day before and in view of 
the work to come. He had seen more aeci- 
dents happen, he said, through over-fatigue 
cand consequent exhaustion, than from ava- 
lanches or slips on the ice. ‘‘ Le Mont Blanc,” 
he added, a sad expression coming into his 
grey eyes, that showed our queries had stirred 
some painful recollection, ‘*is not a difficult 
mountain ; it is a long struggle, rendered 
more painful by the rarity of the air.” After 


Balmat had left us George Horton sat talking | 
found him a most | 


with me a long time. 
intelligent man, who could converse on 
almost any topic; he had travelled a great 
deal, and we spent a pleasant hour in com- 
paring notes on various places. He had a 


considerable knowledge of literature, too, and ; 
had all the best bits of his favourite authors ; 
I can wish no one a' 


at his fingers’ ends. 
more agreeable companion for such an occa- 
sion than he proved himself to be. His 
brother Frank came and sat at our feet, 
astensibly to sketch, but he only chatted, 
smoked, or slept, and his sketching-block 
was as blank when he put it away as when 
he brought it out. In defence of his idleness 
che alleged, however, that as_ everythin, 

around us was perfectly white, it prevented 
& faithful transcript of the scene ! 

We had a most glorious. sunset, a presage, 
as we hoped, of fair weather for the ensuing 
day. It was impossible to turn away our 
gaze until we had seen the red flush fade 
away from every peak. We rose to go in 


then, but Balmat lay a detaining hand on 
my arm and poin to the distance. In 
silence we watched the deep glow rise again, 
this time with a golden glory of surpassing 
beauty, bathing every object in soft pure 
light. Another moment and it was gone, the 
highest ks were in shadow and a pure 
dead white had settled over all. 

Re-entering the hut we found it a scene of 
life and animation. The porters had returned 


at six p.m.,and since that time had been 
engaged in preparing their supper, which 


they were now noisily enjoying. As we 
were to start at midnight it was agreed to 
retire early. Having gained experience 
from the previous night, we determined to 
take up our quarters near the fireside, and 
intimated as much to the perters, who were 
proceeding to arrange our sleeping-place in 
the same part of the room as before. 


humouredly, and with warmer covering and 
better arranged pillows we passed a tolerably 
comfortable night—if a night it can be called 


we arose and made our final preparations. 


handkerchiefs, but these not being available, 
greased paper was substituted, and melted 
candle run into parts of our boots—an admira- 
ble protection ayainst frostbite. Everything 
was in readiness by twelve, and we climbe 

| down the rocks of the Grands Mulets by the 
| light of a couple of candles. Then I discovered 
| the object of the game, as I had deemed it, 
in which the porters had been engaged the 
night before. I was near the end of the 


= 
laughed and yielded us the place very good- ; 


that ended at eleven o'clock. At that hour | 


We were enjoined to wrap our feet in silk | 


line and between two of these young fellows, 
and they drew my attention to their candle, 
saying: ‘‘ You were watching us last night, 
| monsieur ; look here now.” IT saw then that 
| they had converted the - bottomless bottle 
into a lantern. Holding it in an inverted 
position they had stuck a candle into the 
neck and the slass sides formed a shade 
i which protected the flame from the wind. 
An ingenious idea certainly. They often 
used their spare time, they told me, in pre- 
paring these things; they found them very 
handy, as they were no weight to carry and 
of little value if lost. 

We found the snow in all sorts of con- 
ditions: now so hard our feet made no im- 
, Pression on it, now so soft we plunged in 
: knee-deep. The slope was at various angles, 
some of them so steep we had to cut steps as 
we went along. It was a splendid night, 
not a cloud to be seen, and the stars shone 
brilliantly. I would have been glad to 
; pause for a few moments and watch their 
‘ silvery light on the pure white snow, but we 
| were on the march now and a halt was not to be 
thought of. In about an hour we reached 
the Grande Crevasse, a very long and wide 
fissure with one side much higher than the 
other. Here there was a hitch. The guides 
had expected to find a snow bridge by which 
io cross it, but this had fallen in, and after 
| seeking it vainly, we were obliged to skirt 
f the crevasse, descend it, and ascend again on 
; the other side, which detained us fully an 


hour. 


(To be continued.) 


BURIED TREASURE 


A STORY OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


By Rey. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 
Author of “Cacus and Hercules,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


of bow captain found the chairman at his 
accustomed post on the parade, and 
rit once proceeded to business. 


“Good day, Mr. Hollobon ; I wanted | 


to have a quiet talk with you, so, if you 
swe not engaged, suppose you take me for 
zn hour’s ride, and then I can have my 
say. 5 

“ All right, captain, I’m agreeable.” 

The captain pet on board the chair, 
and steered while the proprietor pushed 
behind. They went to the end of the 
parade, and then on an unfrequented 

, and drew up under a sunny wall 

where there was no likelihood of inter- 
ruption. 

_ Now I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions, Mr. Hollobon, with reference to 


‘ rather an-important business. You were 
on the beach yesterday, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You were seen in company with 
; another man among the rocks out towards 
Pearl Bay.” 

“T was there, sir; but I never saw no 
one about. He must have had uncom- 
mon sharp eyes.” 

“No matter, let me proceed. You 
and your friend were seen to go toa 
particular spot among the rocks, and 

aving removed the shingle, you both 
| proceeded to take out certain articles 
which had previously, on two occasi 
been buried there by your friend. More 
than that, you were overheard to make 


sundry remarks upon the high value of 
4 


those articles. You were heard to call 
them nothing less than een whereby it 
‘is reasonably supposed that they formed 
a portion of the costly treasure lost in 
the unfortunate vessel lately wrecked 
upon our coast. Now, hear me out 
before you reply. Your companion had 
been seen on two separate occasions 
carrying a heavy bag from the direc- 
tion of Trawler’s Point, and burying the 
contents at the place mentioned. ere- 
fore, very strong suspicion attaches to 
the impression that valuable property 
from the wreck has been unlawfully ap- 
propriated. Are you aware that any 
person wilfully and deliberately stealing 
wreck, is liable to fourteen years’ impri- 
sonment, or at any rate toa fine of fifty 
; pounds? Such is the case, and I recom- 
mend you to make a clean breast of it, 
or the law must take its course.” 

_ Hollobon had looked the speaker full 
| in the face during this grave harangue, 
and there was a peculiar expression in 
; his eye, though it would be hard to say 
what inward feelings were thereby de- 
noted. 

“Well, captain, you speak out plain 
and straight, and I’m astonished to hear 
such circumstantial evidence. I'll be hung 
if I can tell how we was watched yester- 
day ; there wasn’t no person about, and 
we was hidden by St. Helen’s Crags. 
They say walls have ears. I suppose 
rocks be the same.” 

“It is necessary that the officers of 
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her Majesty’s customs and revenue | 
should have their wits about them, Mr. 
Hollobon, and Lam happy in command- , 
ing the services of some very shrewd 
subordinates” (and Captain” Warship | 
ruiled up his plumes); “but the ques- 
tion is, are you willing to deliver up the ; 
treasure unlawfully appropriated, Mr. ; 
liollobon, or shall Tbe compelled to ob- 
tain a magistrate’s warrant to make 
search for it} I am meeting you in a 
friendly way, because the cousequence of 
legal procedure must be serious, and I do : 
not wish to be hard on a fellow-towns- 
dan 

“Thank you, Captain Warship. I cer- 
tainly bain't willing to give up the trea- 
sure, ‘cos it’s not mine. It belongs tothe } 
gentleman who found it, and all I did | 
was to carry it for him. I never stole ' 
nothing in my life, and I don't suppose } 
there was anything unlawful in my! 
xarrying it, was there? He gave me 
hhalf-a-crown for the job.” 

“ If you are in any way concerned with 
the unlawful appropriation of wreck, and 
your complicity is proved, it will go hard : 
with you in a court of law.” j 


“Then what do you recommend me to , 


do, in a friendly way, captain 1” 
“You must make a clean bre 
whole transaction ; nothing less. 
“Well, but that’s not fair on the gentle- 


st of the 


man. He comes to me and he siys, * Hol- 


lobon, will you help me bring home some 
treasures I found on the beach ¢’ Those 
were his words; and I said, ‘Yes, sir,’ 
and dyou think I be going to get the 
gentleman into a row? Ll have nothing 
to do with it! There! you have my 


“answer, and you can go and ask the 


gentleman himself, if you choose. lll 
have nothing to do with it !” 

“You had better be careful, Mr. Hollo- 
bon ; you will have a great deal to do 
with it before it has done with you if you 
refuse to give evidence and defy the 
authority of her Majesty’s lawfully- 
appointed officers. Law is a dangerous 
thing to meddle with. I ask you once 
more, will you make a clean breast of 
i 


a 


“And I answer once more, No, captain, 
I will not go and get a gentleman into a 
row what's been very kind to me. There, 
that’s flat !” 


“Very well, Mr. Hollobon; if you 
‘choose to be obstinate and defy my au- 
thority, you must take the consequences, 
‘ Here’s a shilling for the chair. Good 
; morning.” 

“Thank you, captain. 


ing.” 
‘The officer of the coastguard walked 
‘away, and if he had been only a little 
taller, and not quite so stout, he would 
have looked very imposing as the em- 
, bodiment of justice armed with autho- 
‘rity smarting under a seuse of outraged 
' dignity. 
When he was out of sight the chair- 
man’s face became wrinkled all over with 
| grimaces, and he began to talk to him- 
i self. “Ha, ha, ha, my tine bird ! you're 
a clever little fantail pigeon, aren't you? 
You're mighty clever with your laws and 
‘ your flotsam and jetsam! You can puff 
‘and pout and strut, my fine bird! but 
don’t excite yourself. Keep your feathers 
‘smooth and your hair curled, and what- 
ever you do don't go and make a fool of 
yourself! Ha, ha, ha!” 


(To be continued.) 


Good morn- 


MY STUDIO AMONGST THE BRANCHES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ LASSOING THE GRIZZLY,” ETC: 


N the month of June, two years ago, the 
writer of this was in South Africa, re- 
covering from a severe fit of the gold fever, 
under the illusion of which he, with hundreds 
“of others, rushed to the Transvaal, a country 
spoken of in all the newspapers as the new 
Eldorado, 

The gold was in small quantities, and very ! 
ifticult to be got at—so dittieult that a great | 
many of the seekers after a fortune were soon | 
convinced that the best gold was that which ; 
had the Queen’s head already stamped on it, 
-and were returning to Europe and other parts 
#¢ Delagoa Bay and Capetown. We were 
travelling in a bullock-wagyon, and any one 
who has seen the South African waggon in 
Natal department of the late Colonial 
ion may know how our house on 
wheels looked. A ponderous affair, built of 
the strongest and best-seasoned ironwood, | 
weighing three tons, and drawn by sixteen 
oxen. 

If South Africa never produced any dia- 
anonds, ostrich feathers, gold, lions, zebras, 
yirafles, or elephants, or anything else but 
its waggons, it would be celebrated for them 
alone. Anything in that way made in any 
other country cannot at all’ compare with 
them for size, strength, and durability. In 
such a vehicle we embarked with all our 
worldly goods — trunks, blankets, cooking 
utensils, a supply of flour and groceries, and 
uns and ammunition to pay the butcher's 
Dill, as they say down in that part of the 
world. Having travelled two days over a 
rengh and rocky road, we came to the edo 
of the Bergh, or Drackensbergh Mountains, 
which may be called a one-sided mountain, 
as it is only a hug 
three thousand feet h 
in a northerly direction from Capetown, 
al 


In- 
sd, Table Mountain may be called the foot ; 
ai the range, washed by the Indian Ocean. 
‘The Drackensberzh with its thousands of ' 
spur separates South Africa into the low ! 


country, or bush feldt, from the upper ; 
-country, or high feldt, high fields, and at. ! 
sins its highest and grandest seenery in| 
the Transvaal between the Komati and 
the Limpopo rivers. Having arrived at | 


the edge of the Bergh, we had a splendid | dragons and some such terrible creatures, as | 


‘ view of the low country stretching away for 

two hundred miles to the Indian Ocean. A 
‘ low range of rolling hills called the Limbombo 

Mountains bounded our view on the far hori- 
‘ zon towards the east, while north and south, 
: as far as we could see, was an immense wall of 
{ granite, broken and tossed into the most fan- 
tustic confusion, now crumbling into immense 
boulders weighing thousands of tons, then 
again, straight as a wall of more than a thou- 
sand feet high, grand domes of bare and solid 
pranite, by which that of St. Paul’s would 
wok only as a toy made by man. Conical 
hills, called koppies in Dutch, raised their 
sharp points hundreds of feet higher than the 
surrounding confusion, and were capped with 
fleecy clouds ; while down below them were 
dark ravines and canons, the lurking-place for 
all kinds of wild animals. On the cliffs about 


us fierce and savage baboons filled the air | 


with their gabblering as they skipped and 


jumped amongst the rocks in search of their , 


morning meal of lizards, beetles, and other 
insects that they find under the stones, which 
they turn over as handily as a man would, 

On this point we stopped for breakfast, 
and gave the oxen some fresh grass, which 
was abundant in the vicinity, before com- 
mencing our descent of a road which frightens 
one to look down on. It takes two span of 
oxen to pull up a loaded waggon, and if 
heavily laden three or four, making in all 
sixty-four oxen. 

The first thing after breakfast was to 
lock the hind wheels with a strong chain 
and let the waggon slide after the animals, 
which caused such a grinding and powdering 
of pebbles and stones, the wheels rasping 


and dragging on the ground, one down In a! 


rut, the other on top of a boulder, the waggon 
lurching and straining until every bolt and 
piece of iron in it seemed to squeak aloud. 
After two hours of such a descent we got 
down to a place called the Sand River Store, 
and were now on the back of one of the spurs 
of the range, and two thonsand feet below 
our last camping-place. If the country was 


beautiful to look down on from above, it was , 


awe-inspiring and savagely grand to look up 
at. It seemed to be a fitting residence for 


! spoke it, and we passed a few p 


its name half suggests, Drackensbergh mean- 

ing dragon’s mountain in Duteh, The next 

day we fairly got down into the low count 
) the air began to feel warmer, and tropical 
Li plants were seen, but we as yet had not 

arrived in the regular home of the lion and 
‘ givatic. We travelled about fifteen miles a 
day, and in two days caine to Ship Moun- 
tain, known as the lion’s den, from the num- 
ber of those animals which infest that locality, 
and we were compelled to keep up large fires 
during the night to keep them away from the 
oxen, as the lions or any other wild animals 
will not come inside the cirele of light which 
four large fires make. As the road was flat, 
and being mostly sandy, the waggon went 
along without any noise or joltiny, and we, 
stretched under an awuing on blankets or 
tugs, read old newspapers or other matter, 
and enjoyed a regular feast of dolce far 
niente, 

After a week of travelling in this fashion 
| we came to the banks of the Komati river, 
where we found four waggons waiting until 
‘ the river should go down, which, on account 
of some unusual storms in the upper country 
for that time of year, was much swollen, and 
only fordable at that particular place. Hay- 
| ing got rid of our gold fever m the upper 
country, we were likely to catch a more fatal 
one by being encamped for days—perhaps for 
—so near water in a hot and nnhealthy 
In the afternoon a few of us passed 
na boat to the Portnguese side of the 
river, which is the boundary between that 
and the Transvaal. There we found a custom- 
house, Hindoo merchant's stores, and quite a 
Kaliir village. At the Hindoo’s we could get 
all the luxuries of civilised life for less than 
half what we used to pay in the Transvaal. 
During our stay there we had a chance to air 
our French, as all the Portuguese officials 
sant hours 
with them, and had the latest news from the 
ontside world. The next day, being out in 
search of game, we rested under one of the 
largest trees, which cast its weleome shadows 
more than a hundred feet across. As we lay 
under its spreading branches, one of our. 
fellows remarked how easily it would be to 
make a sleeping-place on the two big limbs 
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about twenty feet over our heads. Why, that | the branches was finished. Then the next | midnight, and then fell asleep to dream of 
was the very thing I had been thinking about | day we put a few uprights and a railing all; home and faces thousands of miles away. 


for some days if I had the time to stop, and | 
here was a chance to see the processions of ! 


around, and after dinner moved away from 
the wagyvons with our blankets and some 


In the morning Half-crown woke me up 
| before sunrise to show me a vast herd of 


wild animals I had heard so much about in provisions, and prepared to pass the first | antelopes going towards the river, and which 


south Africa, as in a regular cainp the noise | 
uid fires keep them away. That afternoon | 
ny boys, Half-erown and Matches, bezan to! 
ent long poles, Which we stretched across the , 
two branches, and, bound with thongs of | 
deerskin, they made a solid platform, which we 

covered with reeds and dry grasa, over which ! 
we spread a fow skins, and our house amongst 


| 


WHE artificial fly has, no doubt, heen used | 

_ for many centuries asa lure for surface- 
swimming fish, both on seas and rivers; yet : 
itisonly within the last few years that the 
practice has developed into ‘a sport which 
may be classed among the fine arts. 

Sea fly-fishing, though exciting enough 
when the big bass are chasing the ‘ brit” 
on the surface, should Le classed with spin- | 
ning, as there is mo question but that the 
juss take the large white “fly” used fora 
tiny fish rather than for that non-existent 
creature, a sea-fly. + 

We will confine our attention then to the ' 
streams, and first among these rank perhaps 
the Hampshire waters, of which the Itchen 
ik a fair representative. Flowing rapidly, 
hut without undue bustle, between grassy | 
tanks, its clear waters hold a goodly stock 
«f the handsomest and best-educated trout in 
the world. : 

Tosee a Winchester boy whe has chosen 
this amusement for his chief delight (in pre- | 
ference to its rivals, cricket and football, in 
the adjoining college fields) is to be shown a ; 
new phase of boy character. 

Taking off his ‘‘ straw-yard,” and stooping 
vell forward, he creeps quietly along the 
tank of the placid river, alwave up stream, 
watching patiently for the tell-tale “rise.” | 
This being ‘‘ spotted,” the angler stations - 
himself in a crouching or kneeling position 
some fifteen yards below the fish, and 
watches for it to repeat the rise, in order that 
he may be quite sure of its exact position. 

Whilst waiting we will note the tackle 
which he is using. The rod is about ten’ 
feet long, and in three joints, and weighs 
only a few ounces, but is tough-and elastic, 
being made of hickory or greenheart, or, 
better still, of slips of cane cunningly glued 
together. 

The winch is small, but well made; anda 
“check ;” and the line is about thirty yards 
long, and of prepared silk, tapered towards 
the end till it becomes nearly as fine as the 
three yards of gut to which the fly is at- 
tached” and the last few links of this are ; 
finer than horse-hair. 

The fly itself is a work of art, and though 
a concoction or silk, hackle, and feathers, is 
somuch like 2. real olive dun as sometimes | 
ias | have personally known to be the case) 
to be seized by @ martin, 

But our patience has by this time been 
rewarded by the welcome dimple which tells 
that the trout is still at home, and action 
Teeommences. 

Raising the rod gently in a slanting direc- 
tion, and making false casts in the air, our 
angler then pays out line gradually from the 
reel till enough seems to be in use to reach 
the fish. Then, if the grass is short, an; 
experimental cast is made on the bank, 
estecially if the fish is near our own side. 
The length being right, the final effort has to ; 
le made, with the knowledge that, if muddled | 
ever so little, that trout is not to be had, at 
least for a time ; but in most cases the cast 
is successful enough, and the fly alights 

\ 


‘has it been made that even the wary old 


| @ very sharp sting in its tail! 


' weeds are at hand the odds are in favour of 


| are not so dense as to prevent our angler from 


: his beanty is, of its kind, unsurpassed. 


: painter’s easel, and indeed his portrait is 


night in the branches and among the leaves 
of a big tree. Before going to rest for the 
night we pulled up our light ladder, made 
of the long poles. Our first night was passed 
in complete silence, except the occasional 
barking of the dogs with the waggons, al- 
though about a mile distant. With a lantern 
slupg from a branch above I read until after 
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afew inches above the fish, and floats with- 
out any “drag” just over his nose, 

Now is the exciting moment, for the first 
cast, if clean, is by far the most likely to suc- 
ceed ; and this time, so accurately and lightly 


stager, who seems to examine every natural 
insect. before taking it, has ‘‘made a mis- 
take,” and finds that the fly last secured has 
Now_comes 
the tug of war, for the trout is as ‘‘ Greek” 


in his activity and endurance as the young | 


athlete he encounters. Of course there is no 
physical strength required, as in the case of 
a fight with a salmon; but prompt and skil- 
ful action is essential if the mad rushes and 
violent plunges of the powerful fish are to be 
successfully controlled. If thick and tough 


the fish, the only chance being to keep him 
resolutely out of them; and this course, when 
the trout is a heavy one, must often result in | 
broken tackle. Inthe present case the weeds 


“combing” the fish doren through them ; 
and, after many an anxious moment, easing 
him into the landing-net, which has mean- 
while been gently placed below and behind 
him by a comrade. 

Now let us look at the beautiful victim 
which has been thus vanquished in fair fight. 
Teep in the flank and broad of back, he 
will weigh nearer two pounds than one, 
though but little over a foot in length, and 
Giit- 
tering in golden sheen, with many a bri¢ht | 
scarlet spot on his broad sides, and a shining | 
silvery belly, he is a picture worthy of a; 


often to be seen at the Academy. He is also 
an excellent subject for discussion at the 
breakfast-table, cutting almost as firm and 
being even more delicate of flavour than a 
salmon. 

But let us change the scene while keeping 


| was passing under our tree, and not a hun- 
dred yards off. As-we had no fresh meat 
| I shot one, which fell in his track, when the 
j others bolted with the speed of the wind, and 

made quite a noise with their hundreds of 
| sharp hoofs on the hard ground. 


(To be continued.) 


My companion is a lad making his first 
attempt with’ the fly, and could no more 
tempt a Hampshire treut than asporm whale ; 
but here he soon hooks an infant specimen, 
which is duly landed and returned ; for we 
i do return some fish even in Devon, 
| Our virtue is soon rewarded, for the day 
| being made for fishing—showers and sun- 
' shine, with a south wind—we soon count our 
‘ spoil by the dozen, and even secure some fish 
of six ounces each, though the average is less 
than half of that weight. In Hampshire, if 
such a day’s sport could occur, every fish 
would be returned as not half up to the mini- 
mum weight. As it is, we return many as 
under the two-ounce limit, and also lots of 
tiny samlets, while the residue fills our creel 
to overflowing. Cheerfully we trudge home- 
wards, feeling grateful for a day of ‘healthful 
pleasure. 

Certainly Devon trouting is at present 
easy work, and leaves the mind compara- 
tively free to roam; but if too easy, it is 
rapidly mending, and before long, if the 
education of fish gocs on at its present rate, 
it will be necessary to kneel as humbly and 
wait as patiently for the rise of a two-ounce 
troutlet as we now do for the Hampshire 
giants in the chalk streams. 2 

Let us change the scene once more. This 
time, though still in Devon, we are on the 
lower waters of the Dart, where still, deep 
pools, overhung by forest trees, abound, and 
where the trout are scarce, lazy, and (for 
Devon) large. 

It is August, the water is low and the sun 
hot. The trees prevent clean casting with 
the dry fly, which might otherwise be success- 
ful, and now, if ever, may the ftly-fisher fairly 
have recourse to the real insect, which will be 
readily taken even by the wary veterans 
if it can be but quietly put before them. 

If you have a gentle way of throwing you 
may manage to do this by casting, without 
losing your fly every time ; but by. far the 


to our subject. 

Weare now in the depths, or on the heights, 
of Devonshire, that paradise of the young 
angler; and all around us are barren moors, | 
while the gloomy and desolate tors frown 
over our heads. 

Far from all city ways we are free from the : 
sympathetic spectator, so common near Win- 
chester; and no sound reaches us but the 
voices of nature—the rustle of the wind in 
bushes and the ripple of the stream. 

Ah! This is delicious. And now we need 
not wait for a rise, especially as the water is 
slizhtly coloured, and the year is young. 
Putting on a March-brown as tail-fly, anda 
brilliant scarlet hackle with gold twist for a 
dropper, instead of a single tiny olive of the 
chalk streams, we set to work in a free-and- 
easy style which would be mere madness in 
Hampshire. We fish up stream still, by | 
preference ; for even in Devon the trout can | 
see better before them than behind, and are | 
subject to the same law as to facing the 
ream; but we are guided chiefly by the | 
direction of the wind. 


most killing way is to dap as you would for 
chub-—that is, by creeping to the edge on 
your face and dropping the fly close to the 
bank, or by watching from behind a tree till 
youcan place your lure over the nose of a 
od fish, This is cramping work, but very 
xciting in ita way, and produces much larger 
fish than are taken by whipping. I have had 
many from a half-pound to a pound, and few 
under that weight, in this manner; but I 
consider the necessity one is under to sacri- 
fice a wretched little fly on each attempt a 
decided drawback, for one ef the greatest ad- 
vantages of f hing is the very small 
amount of pain inflicted by its practice. 

One more picture before we part. The 
scene is mow in North Wales, and we are 
under the shadow of rugyed masses of 
granite, grander even, in their abrupt and 
precipitous outlines, than the Devon tors, 

Lakes lie at our feet, and rivers intersect 
ihe country in every direction. Trout are 
fairly plentiful, though small and shy, and 
salmon appear occasionally even in the 
smaller streams. 
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friend the re Palnier, 
. el is often useful, and a 
with IF Raikes made partly of peacocks 
fi rl, is a favourite. The natives use the | 
dirty worm whenever 2 flood comes down, 
but I have always found the tly pre! ere ble. 
Wales is hardly the place for an angler who 
is only an angler, but the true lover of nature 
will be consoled by grand scenes for his light 
creels. Some of the lakes hold many trout, 
and some char are to be had here and there, 
while after a flood sea-trout, afford capital 
ies enough of Wales. Charming though | 
she is, space must be reserved for a few 
words as to fishing clubs. Of these there 
are many, but they are chiefly established for 
the benefit of artisans, and are of little use 
to fly-fishers, who as a rule belong toa higher 
class. A club has lately been formed, how- 
ever, exclusively for the fly-fisher. It already 
numbers some three hundred members, and 
occupies the rooms once used by the Savage 
Club in the Adelphi. Most of ‘the best fly- 
fishers in Britain belong to it, also many 
Americans. Here the young enthusiast will 
be sure of meeting some of the worthies of 
whose exploits he has so often read, 


As to flies, our old 


2 


CHESS. 


(Continued from p. 655.) 


Problem No. 178. 


20 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


Pierce's Poems. 


James Pierce, M.A., who some years ago 


ablished two valuable books on chess pro- 


blems, has now issued a volume of 198 pages 
of ‘Stan 


zas and Sonnets,” among which 
there are several pieces referring to chess, 
as the following verses show: — 


But a game! Well, well, I hold 
Much as science it hath tanght ;— 
Accurate far-reaching thought, 

£n directions manifold: 


Daleulations clear and fine, 
But as ocean’s depths profound ; 
Virtues play these reasonings round, 
And as bright as rainbows shine. 
So ever thus ; men will not tire 
Of its ennobling discipline ; 
Tis but a game ; yet, I divine, 
Joys to keenest heights aspire. 


| do not allow a second Queen, so we would 


To Chess Correspondents. 


C. W.—Pierce’s poems can ‘be obtained 
from Longmans, Green, & Co. London. 

B. J. H. (Rugby.)—Your five-mover can 
be solved in four moves by 1, K—B 5 ch. 

D. S. M.—Some of the moves in the two 
games are carelessly played. The three- 
mover is too simple, and the four-mover can 
be solved in two by B—Kt 7 (ch.) and B takes 
B, mate. 

C. L.—Solution to 170 correct. 
problems are too simple. 


Your two 
Just as well, as we 


also rather not introduce a ‘‘ Rover” in the 
game. 


P. G. L. F.—Your tvo-mover with Q from 
K B 8 to R 6 is interes ing. 


R. C. G.—Your game of 24 moves, which 
ended in a draw without a man being taken 
off, is a curiosity, and will be examined. 


G. C.—The following problems are the best 
in our nine volumes, and you may enter them 
into your collection of chess gems:— 


Nos. 3, 40, 43, 44, 51, 53, 66, 70, 72, 73, 74, 
76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 86, 89, 91, 93, 100, 108, 
110, 119, 122, 124, 195, 132, 138, 141, 143, 144, 
145, 148, 155, 160, 162, 167, 170, and 171. 


J. S.—The new game which was suggested 
by the Plesement of the Pawns in the first 
row, and by the game of go-ban, will appear. 


—s = 


Correspondence. 


W. A.—1. A fox-terrier may be fed on soaked Spratt's 
biscuits and the scraps left from table. 2. Read our 
article on Incubators. 


H. T. B.—We have in back numbers given the points 
of all pigeons, and beg to refer you to them. Breed 
from April to July inclusive. 


GREENHORN.—You will not do well to send rabbits 
from Inverness to London. Sell them at home. 
You would not succeed ; you would lose money. 


C. T. M.--1. Get very young pigeons. 9. Asthma in 
canaries is generally the result of improper feeding, 
and cold. Go back to plain seed diet, and no 
dainties. Keep out of draughts. 


F. G. Wippows.—They are rooks. No, but beak gets 
white with age, bleached, and ragge: 


J. W. TAYLoR.—There is much to be considered in the 
proper stocking of an aviary such as you are getting 
up. The birds must be much of a size and not fero- 
cious ; overcrowding must be guarded against, and 
feeding regulated, soft food and grains both being 
given, green food, etc. Budgerigars, indigo birds, 
zebra finches, African love-birds, Java sparrows, 
etc., and the finches of our own country; these 
would do for a beginning, and you would gain ex- 
perience as you went on. We wish you all success, 


YounG BoTAaNIst.—1. Such books are called technical 
dictionaries, As a rule, it is better to trust to the 
glossary given in the text-book of the particular 
science. 2 Nearly every publisher has a guide to 
the Civil Service. A good guide is published by Cas- 
sell and Co. 3.No, To pronounce properly you 
must hear properly; no combination of English 
letters can give the true Continental sounds. 


A Lover oF THE B. O. P.—Write direct to Mr. Cle 
ment Scott, “Daily Telegraph,” Fleet Street, E.c. 


Two Tramps. — Road maps can be got from any 
bicycle warehouse. A popular book of them is 
issued by Messrs. Letts aud Co. The best maps are, 
however, the Ordnance maps, an inch to the mile. 


W. H. P.—Dr. Stables’s article on polishing horn was 
in the December part for 1883. 


A. J. Wrtsox.—You are not required to sign your 
name in full, or to use all your initials, In deeds 
and legal documents you give your full name, so 
that there can be no mistake as to your identity ; 
but in ordinary matters one Christian name or 
initial is enough. 


—You will find much information in 
Dictionary of Oxford,” published Ly 
Macmillan and Co., price one g 


E. G. G.—It is not very valuable. It is a French coin 
of Henry Iv. The date should have told you, Did 
you never hear of King Henry of Navarre?’ 


ONE IN A Frx.—You cannot study science from books 
alone. For the physical sciences you must have 
apparatus; for natural science you must get out 
into the open air and work with specimens. Almost 
every publisher has a series of books that would suit 
you. Cassell’s “Educators” and Ward and Lock's 
“ Universal Instructor” are both excellent. Messra. 
Longman, Collins, or Murby would send you list, 
but’ to start with Messrs. Macmillan’s shilling 
Primers would perhaps be the best. You should 
write to Secretary, Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington; for names of nearest science 
schoo! 


J. LATTER.—The epitaph is not on Harrison’s tomb- 
stone. Harrison is buried at Hampstead, and in our 
last volume we gave his epitaph in an article on 
“Hampstead Heath.” There is a curious epitaph at 
Lydford, in Devon, on a watchmaker’s tomb, which 
may be that referred to. It is stated to be as 
follows :— 

“ Here lies in a horizontal 
the outside case o! 
GEORGE RoUTLEDGE, Watchmaker. 
Integrity was the mainspring, 
and prudence the regulator, of all the actions of his life; 
Humane, generous, and liberal, 

His hand never stopped till he had relieved distress. 
So nicely regulated were his movements that he never 
went wrong, 

Except when set agoing by people who did not know 
ey : 
Even then he was ‘easily set right again. 
He had the art of disposing of his time so well, * 
That his hours glided away in one continued 
round of pleasure, 

Till in an unlucky moment his pulse stopped beating. 

He ran down Nov. 14, 1801, aged 57, 
In hopes of being taken in hand by his 


Maker, 
Thoroughly cleaned, repaired, wound up, and 


set agoing 
In the world to come, when time shall be 
no more,” 


R. CHURCHILL.—1. Plaster casts are made of plaster- 

of-paris, sold in bags at any oilshop. 2 Dorking 
hens for sitting, epmburge for laying. 3. Cricket- 
balls should be slightly rubbed over with raw linseed 
oil. If you dose them too much with oil they wil? 


sition 


and will be pleased to hear from you again. 


get hard and unplayable. 4. A cane-handled bat by 
a good maker, 


Prioe One Penny. 


No. 445.—Vol. Ix. SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1887. my inate Ons Penny. 
oo «THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
iv OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. =f 


By PAvuL BLAKE, 
Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” etc., etc. ° 


CHAPTER XXII. 


RAY had not to wait long for an oppor- | “ Have you got leave to be out?” asked| “You've got your work cut out report- 
tunity to carry out his resolve. He | Bray, stopping him. ing the lower school, I should think.” 
was in the town next day with the Mar-| “What's it matter to you?” was the| “Take care, Bray,” put in the Markiss, 
kiss when he ran across Bucknill. reply. one of his wide smiles on his face, “he 

He knew that Bucknill had not got} ‘Not much,” said Bray, carelessly. | looks hurt. Surely you don’t mean to 
leave te come out ; in fact Bucknill tried | “ You will be reported, of course.” offend his dignity to that extent?” 
to bolt down a bye street, but seeing that} “Confound your impudence; do you| ‘Oh, shut up, you red-haired ignora- 
concealment was impossible, he put a| mean that you're going to report me?” | mus,” retorted Bucknill, angrily. 
bold face on it, and walked to meet them.! “ Why not?” “Tm not a monitor,” said the Markiss, 


Peace and War.—I. Peace. 


(Drawn for the B. 0. P. by G. H. Edwards.) 
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badly, “don’t get angry with me, 


“Come along,” said Bray, taking his 
arm, leaving Bucknill in a towering rage. 
“Sweet youth,” smiled the Markiss. 
“Fm going to have one more shake-up 
I leave school, and I can’t quite 
wake up my mind whether it will be for 
Kekimg that chap or thrashing Ingram. I 
think it will have to be Ingram, because 
Em not sure whether he can’t lick me, and 
Eoxesd play tectotum with Bucknill.” 

Derectly they reached school Bray 
fome? Mr. Partridge and reported Buck- 
milf for being in the town without leave. 
here was a definite punishment attached 
te tliz offence, namely, a hundred lines 
and ewnfinement to the school premises 
for a week. 

Bray saw Bucknill in the playground 
wext morning, which was against rules 
whilst he had an impositioa on hand. 

However, Bray could say nothing ; it 
was jost possible Bucknill had borrowed 
the lixes of some one else. Besides, he 
lad done his duty in reporting him. 

Bucknill gave a sneering laugh as they 
passer each other. : 

“Have you done your sneaking?” he 

as a 

“T reported you as I told you I should, 
and as | shall do again if necessary.” 

“Oh, all right, eneak away ; it amuses 
you and it doesn’t do me any harm.” 

Bray wondered what he meant. He 
lad told Harrison and the others what 
he had done, and they had applauded 
kim for it, but was his action useless 
after alif 

Apparently it was. Harrison came to 
him iv the afternoon with news. 

“LI say, Bray, didn’t you report that 
Backnill fer breaking bounds ?” : 

“¥es” 

“Well, he’s out in town to-day. I saw 
him a1 a distance.” 

“Deb you report him?” 

“Yes; but Partridge told me he had 
‘wrven him leave.” 

Rrzy looked more than disgusted. 

‘What oun earth are we to do?” he 
said “‘ What’s the meaning of it ?” 

ke Markiss was standing near, and 
Hazzteon called him. 

*~Esay, Markiss, you aren’t a monitor, 
mas art wore likely to hear what’s going 
ow than we are. What do you think of 
thist” 

He detailed what had happened. The 
Mariiss looked very serious. 

“i shink you had better let it drop,” he 
wud. “I don’t see quite what you can do 
‘uaiess you mean to make a formal com- 
ylaimt te the Doctor about Partridge. 
fe’s going to the bad, I’m afraid ; I don't 
want. vo hasten his collapse. It’s less than 
 fertaight to Easter; don't you think 
eon wan wait till then? We shall have 
the theesor back then, and things will be 
iuTere2t, you may be sure.” 

Mr. Partridge had been avoiding the 
Markiss, at least so the latter fancied. 
He attributed it to the fact that the 
neaxier owed him money and was not able 
Gp pay st back. The Markiss was in no 
Quarry for it, but he began to think he 
wagkt have mistaken Mr. Partridge’s 
venvras for avoiding him. 

He 4d mistaken them. The ten pounds 
whirk were to have gone to Ingram had 
mexer reached his pocket. Mr. Partridge 
had «fered to pay him back, but Ingram 
d@:chuzed to receive them. 

“We not in the slightest hurry for the 
kamey,” he had said. “T’ll take a fiver, 


if you like ; you can probably make bet- 
ter use of the rest in some other direc- 
tion. When I want it I'll ask for it.” 

Mr. Partridge was not sorry to renew 
the loan, for his creditors were again 
pressing him hotly, and even five pounds 
was something. Ingram found it so con- 
venient to have a hold over the only 
master with whom he was brought into 
contact except during school hours that 
he had no wish to relinquish it. 

When, on the previous day, Bucknill 
found he was to be reported by Bray, he 
hurried home and saw Ingram. Ingram 
at once went to Mr. Partridge and told 
him that Bucknill had been out without 
leave. 

“J don’t know whether you will think 
it necessary to punish him,” he said. 
“Perhaps not ; I should be glad if you 
could fee your way not todo so. How- 
ever, I’ve done my duty in reporting him, 
and what you will do is for you to settle.” 

“Til overlook it for this time,” replied 
Mr. Partridge, “but I wish you would 
tell Bucknill to be more careful.” 

“T will,” said Ingram. 

The Markiss had an idea that some- 
thing of this sort must have happened, 
and determined to find out. He disco- 
vered Mr. Partridge at his desk. 

“Could I speak to you, sir?” 

“ Certainly ; come into the class-room.” 

He led the way and shut the door, 
looking rather uneasy. 

“ What is it?” 

“T only want to tell you, sir, what you 
ought to know, but which probably no 
one else is likely to tell you. Some of 
the monitors dqn’t feel at all satistied 
about you.” 

“Indeed!” replied Mr. Partridge, 
flushing; “it is very impertinent ‘of 
them.” 

“ And of me, too, I dare say you think, 
sir,” said the Markiss, quietly. : 

“T certainly don't think it generous of 
you to take advantage of what you hap- 
pen to know.” 

“Have I ever done so, sir?” 

“You are doing it now it seems to me.” 

“T wish there were no necessity for 
me to say anything,” said the Markiss, 
sincerely. “But some of the monitors 
think it’s no use their trying to keep up 
discipline if you won’t back them up.” 

be What do you mean?” 

“Bray reported Bucknill for breakin 
bounds, and you didn’t give him the usual! 
punishment. 

“Bray is going beyond his duty when 
he inquires into my actions. He has to 
report, and I to administer punishment 
at my discretion.” 

“Yes, sir; only, you see, they won’t re- 

rt at all if they know it’s no good. It 
isn’t a pleasant job under any circum- 
stances, you know.” 

Apparently Mr. Partridge saw that he 
was not ina position to takea high stand- 
point. At any rate he condescended to 
explain. 

“T don't mind telling you, Macintosh, 
and you may tell Bray and any one else 

ou like, that I was perfectly aware that 
ucknill was in the town’ before Bray 
reported him.” 
‘he Markiss simulated astonishment. 

“Did Ingram report him first?” he 
asked, quickly. 

“Never mind; I’ve answered quite 
enough questions, and you’ve asked more 
than you have any right to. I will not 
be dictated to by you, even if I have the 
misfortune to be your debtor.” 


“Then for your own sake don’t be 
dictated to by Ingram,” broke out the 
Markiss as he walked out of the room. 

He was as sure now, as if he had been 
told it, that his ten pounds had never 
reached Ingram. He felt acutely that he 
was being unfairly treated by Mr. Par- 
tridge, and almost wished he had not 
been so generous as to lend him the 
money his father had advanced him. It 
was worse than thrown away: Mr. Par- 
tridge was going downhill rapidly. 

The Markiss told Bray and the others 
next day as much as he thought proper, 
keeping silent about the money and his 
knowledge of the master’s difticultics. 

“Well, it’s only about a week to Easter 
now,” said Bray, “1 don’t care what hap- 

ns before then : I shan’t report another 
ellow.” - 

“Nor I,” saic Harrison; “and if there’s 
a row I shall know what to say. 1don’t 
see why, we should lay ourselves out to 
screen Partridge.” 

It did not take many hours for the 
school to discover that the monitors were 
wilfully shutting their eyes, and there 
was great rejoicing thereat in certain 
quarters. Bucknill heard of it and thought 
to make capital out of it. 

He met Bray in the football-field next 
morning. -Bray looked very glum, but 
said nothing. : 

“You've given up reporting, I hear,” 
said Buckuifl, stopping him. 

“What's that matter to you?” asked 
Bray, sharply. 

“Not much,” replied Bucknill, with a 
laugh. “Youdidn't get much change out 
of reporting me the other day, [ think.” 

Bray was a quick-tempered boy by 
nature, though he very rarely let his 
temper get the better of him. However, 
he had had a great deal to try him lately, 
which must be his excuse. : 

“Look here, my fine fellow,” he said, 
facing Bucknill and looking straight at 
him, “you think you're going to get the 
best of me and make me the laughing- 
stock of your. miserable crew, but you 
never made a bigger mistake in your life. 
I've given up reporting, but there’s one 
thing I haven’t given up, and that is lick- 
ing impertinent cads. So, unless you 
want nie to give you the smartest thrash- 
ing youre had since the Doctor caned you 
for bullying young Carton and then lying 
about it, you'd better walk straight off 
from here and keep the civilest tongue in 
your head you can.” 

Bucknill looked cowed and felt-so. He 
knew of course that Bray could do all 
he said, but he had counted on the fact 
that monitors were precluded by their 
position from resorting to physical force 
to maintain their authority. However, it 
was evident enough now that, monitor or 
no monitor, Bray was thorougnly roused 
and would carry out his threat. 

Bucknill turned sullenly towards the 
schoolroom. Bray lifted his foot, he 
could hardly resist the temptation. 
However, he did resist it. 

“Bah ! he isn’t worth kicking,” he said 
to himself. “What an ass I am to have 

ot into a passion with such a chap. 
fet’s hope it will do him good, though ; I 
feel the better at any rate for letting off 
a little steam.” 
(To be enntinned.) 
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TOM SAUNDERS: 
HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN 
By CommManprer V. Loverr CAMERON, R.N., C.B., 


if WAITED anxiously for my friends’ 
return, and the moments seemed to 
lengthen themselves into hours, whilst I 
lmged for news, and the wailing had | 
teen taken up by all who were Tett in 
vawp, for Bill said it was certain that 
some one had been killed or dangerously 
wounded. I felt anxious about the 
safety of Guilhermé, though Bill told me ; 
Icould be perfectly at rest about him, for ‘ 
the torches carried by the men with him 
would scare away any wild beasts, but | 
that, as the hunters who had gone after 
the leopard had started without fire, it 
Noy probable that one of them had been 
urt. 

At last Guilhermé returned, and asked 
ne if I could get up and goand see Mond 
Kutu, for he had been dangerously 
wounded by the leopard and was not | 
likely to live, and had made a special | 
request to see me before he died. I of ' 
<ourse at once complied and asked Guil- | 
hermé what had _ happened, and he told 
we that Moné Kutu had led the men 
after the leopard, which was encumbered 
by a great piece of meat which it had 
sailed away and did not: seem in-! 
dined to relinquish, and after some time 
they got an indistinct glimpse of the 
least at the foot of a tree,and Moné 
Kutu and another man fired and wounded 
the leopard mortally. Mond Kutu think- 
ing it was actually dead, rushed in with 
anaxe to cut its head off and secure it 
and the claws ; but when he got to the 
animal it seemed to revive and struck at 
him with its paw, tearing his chest open, 
and Moné utu at the same instant 
split its head open with the axe, and it 
rolled down actually dead; while poor ! 
old Moné Kutu was so badly hurt that he 
could not possibly live. -He had been 
trought into camp, and speaking with 
great difficulty he had made it under- 
stood that he wished particularly to see 
Ine. 

On arriving at the place where he had 
teen laid down, we found him with his 
head in his wife’s Jap, and evidently sink- 
ing fast, while near him at his express de- 
sire some men were skinning the leopard 
which had caused his death. Asesoon as 
he saw me he motioned some men, that 
were leaning over him and endeavouring | 
t¢ do something to his wound, aside, aad 
»2ckoned to me to come close to him. I 
sat down close by him, and taking hold 
of his hand tried to make him understand 
how grieved I was to see him in such a 
sorry condition. He said, “Iam done with 
now, and finished: but this you must 
remember, you will go through many 
and great dangers, even as I have done, 
and come out safe from them all. I 
should not have been hurt by this leopard, 
bat your fetish is stronger than mine, 
and when I met you mine died. Some day, 
Lutit will be long yet, and when you have 
come to think that you can pass through 
ail dangers, you will also meet with a 
ian whose fetish is stronger than yours, 
will boast like a child, as I 
d tell tales of your life, and 


aad then you 
lave done, an 


| his, and 


Author of “ Across Africa,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XII. 


then you shall die and you will remember 
what old Moné Kutu told you.” 

I of course told him that it was all 
nonsense, and that I was a white man 


1 and had no fetish, and Guilhermé backed 


me up; but it was without avail, he 
would persist that my fetish had killed 

U taking off his necklace of claws 
he insisted on putting it round my neck, 
and said that the skin of the leopard, and 


_all that he had belonging to him, was to 


be mine. He after this became rapidl 
weaker and weaker, and before long died. 
Instantly there began a great weepin; 
and wailing, and Guilheriné told me 


! would, as the old man’s heir, have to pro- 


vide feasting and powder for the funeral, 
and I had_ better set about it at once 


| and do it liberally, or else Moné Kutu’s 


words about my fetish and his would 
probably be construed very literally, and 
some of the caravan might declare that 
I had compassed his death, and dewand 


that I should be put to the ordeal, and | 


if that prevailed against me I would be 
surely murdered. 

“ How could that be?” I said. 
Kutu declared that I should get out of 
all my difticulties, Certainly being killed 
would be a short way out of them, but 
not the way he meant, and it’ would be 
making him in the wrong.” 

“Never mind, Tomas, they may get 
the idea, and then it is hard to manage 
this people; they will not listen to 
resaon.” 

“Certainly I will give them powder 
and tobacco; and do you know, I have 
an iden that f should like the old fellow 
to be buried in the skin of the leopard 
he killed !” : 

“That’s a capital idea ; if you were to 
keep it it would be said that you had 
made 


wonder if you were accused of bringing 
it to life every night, and letting it devour 
the people in the camp.” 

I called to Bill and told him to bring 
poor Moné Kutu’s friends to my hut, 
that I might make arrangements with 
them for the funeral, and to tell them 
that I would give them everything that 
was necessary. 

Bill was not long away, and when he 
came back he told me it was fortunate 
that I had sent him, for he found that 
the companions of Moné Kutu were 
already talking about fetish and witch- 
craft, and were in a very curious temper; 
but when he gave my message to them, 
and they heard of the prospects of feasting 
and firing of muskets, they all became 
good-humoured, and began to praise the 
liberal-minded white man. 

Four men soon arrived, and T gave 
them at once cloth to wrap the body in 
and provisions and tobacco for the men 
that were to wateh by the corpse for the 
night, and a cloth for the old man’s 
widow, and told them that in the morn- 
ing I would give two kegs of powder and 
plenty of beads for the funeral, and 
promised also a cloth for each man of his 
party. - 


“ Moné | 


a fetish of it, and I should not, 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 
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{ This was apparently thought very 
liberal ;‘and when I told them that I 
1 would also pay all the women in cainp 
to mourn for him, and that instead of 
| keeping the leopard-skin, ashe had wished 
me to do, I wanted him to be buried in it, 
their delight knew no hounds. 

I was myself now so knocked up and 
| tired that [ was glad enough to get back 
‘to my. bed, and was soon asleep ‘and 
dreaming of leopards, Moné Kutu, ele- 
phants, and all sorts and manners of 
wondrous things and beasts. At early 
daylight I was awoke by Bill, who: told 
me that the women had come to know if 
it was true that I was going to pay them 
for mourning for Moné Kutu, and when 

I said yes they all began to clamour to 
be paid at once, and I had, with the help 
of Guilhermé and Bill, to divide them 
into classes, and select those who were 
to be the leader of each. ‘To the chief 
leader I had to give ten necklaces of 
beads, and to the principal ones of various 
parties five, while the rank and file were 
satistied by being given three, two, or 
one, according to their ages. 

Scarcely had I settled this when I was 
told that a party of natives came into 
camp from a neighbouring village and 
said that they had heard that a death 
had occurred in the camp, and demanded 
payment before they would allow the 

ody to be buried ; and when they heard 
how the death had occurred, asked for a 
further payment to cleanse their land 
from the blood which had been spilt on 
it. 

Their claims had also to be scttled 
by me, as every one insisted that what 
poor Moné Kutu had said before his 
death pointed me out as having caused 
it, and I had to pay to the head man of 
the village twenty-five cloths for the 
permission to dig the grave, and fifteen 
more to their fetishman as the price of 


his performing his incantations to pre- 
vent harm happening from the blood of 


a stranger being spilt in their country. 

I Tooked with dismay at the inroads 
these demands made in my stores, and 
said to Guilhermé that a few more inci- 
dents of the same kind, and I should 
be compelled to give up all idea of 
reaching Katanga, and have to return 
to Bihé unsuccessful, and that I should 
be ashamed to show my face to Senhor 
Ferreira after having cost him so much 
and having done nothing. “ Nonsense !” 
said Guilhermé, “I have plenty, and we 
are working together, and as long as I 
have a bead or a piece of cloth I will 
share them with you ; besides, it is not 
every day that such an occurrence hap- 
pens. We shall reach Katanga in safety 
and come back again successful.” [ 
thanked him for this, and then with him 
went to see the funeral of Moné Kutu. 

When we arrived at the place where his 
corpse was we found all his own party 
and their friends squatting on the 
ground round it, drinking and sinoking, 
and occasionally giving a yell or shoutin; 
out the name and exploits of the dea 
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was wrapped up in the 
man, wie only his face ex- 
leopal and that had nm painted white 
ond looked most ghastly. 
Round and round these men the women 
were circling in two bodies going in 
opposite directions, following the motions 
oF their fuglewomen, and Performing 
most extraordinary antics, They all ha 
their faces whitened and their heads and 
bodies smeared with ashes, and wreaths 
of leafy twigs round their necks, whilst 
in each of their hands they held a piece 
of wood, which they beat together in 
time to their dance and the wailing song 
with which they accompanied their 
movements. As soon as we were seen 
arriving the men sprang to their feet, 
and half a dozen of them began belabour- 
ing some drums, which were ran round 
the body, with all their might. His 
oldest friend then came to me with a 
bottle of spirits and a pipe of tobacco, 
and led me up to the corpse and gave a 
sign for all the drumming, dancing, and 
wailing to cease, when, amid a dead 
silence, he wanted me to attempt to make 
the dead man drink and smoke. When I 
had failed in this I had to try to force 
some porridge and meat into his mouth, 
and this, too, failing, six men took the 
body up on their shoulders and carried it 
to the grave, followed by the drummers 
drumming, men firing guns and shouting, 
and the women dancing and wailing as 
before. 

Arrived at the prre, the body was 

laced in it and then covered up with 
Praviches: over which the earth was sho- 
velled, and when the grave was filled up 
they poured the remainder of the bottle of 
spirits over it and broke the bottle, while 
his friends deposited_broken pots and 
gourds all round it. This being done, I 
and Guilhermé returned to our huts, 
whilst the camp gave itself up to firing. 
dancing, and ,drinking in honour of 
Moné Kutu, and were soon joined b: 
numbers of natives, who brought wit 
them large supplies of pombe, or native 
beer, and the noise and dancing went on 
-till all had either succumbed to drink or 
were too weary to continue their weird 
revelry. 

I was congratulating myself on all 
being finished, and was with Guilhermé 
talking about the future of our journey, 
when we were interrupted by the arrival 
of the men who had gone after the herd 
of elephants, and now came to demand 
an explanation as to the death of Mond 
Kutu, which they averred must have 
been caused by witchcraft, as Moné Kutu 
was eo, food and experienced a hunter 
to be killed by a leopard, and they said 
that I must have been the cause, and by 
some fetish or glamour sent Moné Kutu 
to his death. : 

This absurd idea both Guilhermé and 
I attempted to argue against, and at 
last they said that on the following 
day they would insist upon my under- 

going the trial by boiling water, and 
that they would put a guard round m 
hut that I should not escape. I felt 
as if now I was indeed doomed, but 
Guilhermé said that he could rely on his 
own men, and that, backed up by them, 
and with the influence he had over the 
others by Kagnombe’s fetish, he had no 
doubt that he could pull me safely 
through this new difficulty, and that if it 
came to the worst, with his and my men 
we should defy the rest. of the caravan 
and dare them to do their worst. I could 
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not, notwithstanding his assurance, re- 
gard the future very cheerfully, and my 
gloomy forebodings were_ intensified 
when, shortly after sunset, Bill came to 
me and said that except him and his 
mates all Senhor Ferreira’s men had 
joined the hostile party, and were spread- 
ing about how YF had caused the two 
mbeiros to be disgraced for their con- 
uct at Humbi, and that even some of 
Guilherme’s men were inclined to join 
with them. I at once sent to Guilhermé 
and asked what we could do now; he for 
some time seemed at a nonplus, but at 
last he suggested that I should in the 
dead of the night make my escape from 
the camp with Bill and his three friends, 
and make my way to the village whence 
the natives had come, and taking with 
me some valuable shells and beads, bribe 
the chief to give me protection, and even, 
if I found it absolutely necessary, pro- 
mise to give him some guns and powder. 
“How am I to get away?” I said, 
“there are men watching round my hut, 
and they are sure to see me.” “No, they 
won't, for they have been drinking 
heavily, and a very little more will quiet. 
them ; and if you get away to the chief 
you will be all safe.” 

I followed his advice, and just before 
midnight Bill and I, with his three 
friends, stole away through the sleeping 
forms of the guard. One was half awake 


and said something, but with ready wit ; 
Bill sat down ty him and rendered him | 


unsuspicious. We soon after this got clear 
of the camp, but now the difficulty was 
that the woods were full of wild beasts, 
and that we did not dare carry fire or 
fire a gun for fear of attracting atten- 
tion, and we did not know the exact 
road that we had to pursue. We stum- 
bled along as well as we could, seeing a 
leopard in every shadow and a snake in 


every hanging creeper; but though we! 


certainly heard both hyznas and leopards, 
we fortunately escaped their notice, and 
after some three hours’ wandering struck 
upon a beaten path which we judged 
must lead to the village, though in which 
direction it lay we were ignorant, as 
the trees shut out the stars, so that I 
could not steer by them. 


We sat down for a while to consid 
what we could do, and, heavenly soun 
heard a cock crowing. Going in tl 
direction of this sound, we, in abo 
half an hour, came upon some plant 
tions and clearings surrounded by 
heavy fence of logs, and tree-trun’ 
piled on each other and kept in the 
places by stout uprights planted in t 
ground at intervals. I wanted to t 
and climb the fence or else tind sor 
entrance, but Bill dissuaded me, as 
said that if we climbed over it wou 
put the natives against us, whilst mc 
probably any pieces that looked easy 
get in at would be game traps, and 1 
might either get caught by a falling | 
or find ourselves in a pitfall, and sa 
that we had best sit down and wait f 
daylight. 

T sew there was nothing to do but 
follow his advice, and for nearly t: 
long hours we had to sit and shiver 
the cold. At last we saw light in t 
east and soon the sun rose, and we hea 

ple beginning to move in the villa 
We now followed the path to where t 
track showed the principal entran 
was, and I was able to see that Bil 
advice about the traps had been perfect 
true. The fence, if it could be call 
one, being rather a wall of tree-trunl 
was strong enough even to keep oute 
phants, and in some places there we 
tunnel traps with heavy logs poised 
as to fall on anything passing throu 
them, and in others were bows and p 
falls, and one of these latter had t 
covering off it, and looking into it I s: 
what my fate would have been if I h 
been unfortunate enough to fall into 0 
It was about fourteen feet long and eig 
wide, and the sides came together at 
depth of fifteen, where was a point 
piece of wood hardened in the tire 
transfix any beast or person that mig 
ha to fall in. 

hen we arrived at the gateway 
was still closed, and I own that as F 
hulloaed to ask permission for us to 
admitted I felt very anxious as to wl 
our reception might be. 


(To be continued.) 


"~ Parting Salute! 
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BURIED TREASURE. 


yes Captain Warship reached head- | 
quarters he at once sent.a messenger 
to command Bill’s attendance. he 
eders were promptly obeyed, with the 
result that the chief offender in the sup- 
yoed theft of wreck was identified as 
the Rev. Dr. Porchester, residing at the 
White Hart Hotel, Sandport. 

(Captain Warship decided to call upon 
cat worthy friend and bring the matter 
a conclusion as soon as possible. So, 
next morning, vested with all the dignity 
‘this office, the captain proceeded to the 
White Hart Hotel. Dr. Porchester was 
a breakfast, having just tinished his egg | 
und first cup of coffee, and was preparing 
attack the cold ham, when the waiter 
George informed him that a gentleman 
us waiting in the coffee-room, who 
"shed to see him on important business. 

The Doctor finished his breakfast in a 
fw minutes and went down to see his, 
nstor. The captain was a pompous little ' 
nan with a tremendous idea of his own 
importance, fussy and excitable, and al- 
vays on the look-out to resent any ima- | 
gned slight to his dignity. He was 
tanding with his back to the fire when 
tr. Porchester entered, and as it was a 
mblic room and the captain was‘one of 
te principal residents in Sandport, he 
zumed the pre-eminence, bowing stiffly 
ad formally introducing himself as 
dicer of the coastguard and receiver of 
wreck. He had called on rather an un-! 
pasant business, he said ; and a porten- 
eus pocket-book was produced, that each 
Ratement might be checked off. ' 

“Pray be seated, sir,” he said ;«I may 
lave to claim your patience for some j 
ittle time—but I will be as concise as | 
pssible. Let me_ plunge at once tn! 
adius res”—{the Doctor flinched at the | 
utrageous blunder which no boy above | 
tis lowest class would have committed). 

“On the 29th of December last, a vessel 
ras totally wrecked on the rocks off; 
Irawler’s Point: all lives unfortunately 
est: vessel broken up. Doubtless, sir, 
rou are aware of this.. My subordinates 
ave been unremitting in their vigilance 
o prevent any of the valuable cargo of 
he ill-fated vessel from being unlawfully 
ippropriated. But it Mppesra that, des- | 
ne our efforts, we have been outwitted.” 
lere the captain lifted his beady eyes 
rom his pocket-book and aimed a glance 
ntended to inspire alarm at the venerable 
personage before him. Seeing that per- 
ange unsleshed. the captain’s eye fell 
ud his brow lowered, and again he had 
course to his pocket-book. 

“Now, sir, on the afternoon of the 14th 
mst. you were seen returning along the 
‘each from the_vicinity of Trawler’s 
Point, carrying a, bag evidently filled with 
keavy material, as you repeatedly 
sto) to rest. When you reached the 
rocks known as St. Helen’s Crags, you 
carefully buried the contents of the bag. 
‘n the 15th you repeated the same 
tactics ; and on the 16th, in company with 


aman named Hollobon, you removed the 
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buried treasure. Stay—one moment, sir, 
before you answer. While in the act of 
excavating that treasure, you were heard 
to make remarks which strongly corro- 
borate the suspicions against you. You 
and your companion spoke. of that trea- 
sure as gold. Now, sir, in the face of such 
overwhelming evidence, I have called 
upon you to make open confession and 
restore the property, which I can only 
surmise has been appropriated by you in 
ignorance of the law concerning such 
matters. Permit me, sir, to read you an 
extract from the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1862, Section 48. Whenever any ship ts 
stranded in any place on the shore of the 
sea, or of any tedal water within the limits 
of the United Kingdom, and any part of 
the cargo or any articles forming part of 
or belonging to the ship are washed or 
brought ashore, or taken from the ship, 
they must be delivered to the receiver.” 

Dr. Porchester had seated himself in a 
very comfortable chair during this im- 
peachment, and when at last the captain 
paused the Doctor cleared the decks, or 
rather, his throat, for action, and began 
to renly, 

“* must congratulate you, Captain 
Worship—” 

“Worship, sir, Worship? Warship, if 
you_please, W-alr-s-h-ip. ? 

“T beg pardon for pronouncing your 
name incorrectly, Captain Warship. I 
was going to say, I congratulate you—” 

“Oh, excuse me, sir, excuse me, I am 
a man of few words, and in matters of 
business we can dispense with idle com- 
pliment, sir.” 

The Doctor thought that perhaps a 
little more of that commodity might be 
beneficial to the gentleman before him. 

“Well, if you will allow me to proceed 
without interruption —I must confess 
that I am considerably surprised at the 
purport of your visit, greatly surprised. 

t is extraordinary that the details of 
your announcement should be so com- 
plete. I am ata loss to understand how 
the conversation to which you allude 
could have been overheard.” 

“ Beside the mark, sir. Allow me to say 
that my time is valuable, and T cannot 
wait to hear a disquisitionon your views 
of the matter. I put you a point-blank 
question, sir. Will you restore to me the 
treasure unlawfully appropriated, sir?” 

“Really, Captain Warship, I think you 
might allow me to make my statements 
in my own way, and give me a little 
breathing-time.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s no use to try and bully 
me, sir. J am not to be bullied.” 

“Well, I will answer your question, at 
any-rate, by an unqualitied denial of hav- 
ing unlawfully appropriated any treasure 
from the wreck—so I presume this inter- 
view may be considered at an end.” 


The captain turned blue with smothered | 


indignation and amazement. 

“Sir, [am stricken dumb with astonish- 
ment (that’s a comfort, thought the 
Doctor). Is it possible that a man of your 


years, and wearing a white tie, can dare 
--can bring himself—(Dr. Porchester rose 
from his chair) can—I will not trust my- 
self to speak further, sir—the law shall 
take its course ”—and the excitable officer 
rashed out of the room shutting the door 
with violence upon his own coat-tail. 

So hot was the haste of the irascible 
captain that he could not pull up, even 
though that portion of his coat was torn 
completely off and left hanging in the 
door ; and his blind wrath actually pre- 
vented his realising the fact. But as he 
passed down the street he suffered mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of several small boys 
who jeered and hooted “ ’Oo’s yer tailor? 
’Ave yer seed a plucked goose lately? 
Where's the fox without a tail?” 

Dr. Porchester was highly amused at 
this singular interview, and his amuse- 
ment was only surpassed by his amaze- 
ment. There must have been some one 
lurking among the rocks who overheard 
his conversation with Hollobon, and there 
must have been men watching on the 
cliff. Well, certainly they knew their 
work, and that was a recommendation of 
no small merit in a schoolmaster’s eyes. 
Furthermore, he was amused at the cap- 
tain’s excitment, and regarded him as a 
mastiff might regard a sneppish cur. 
The whole affair was so ludicrous that 
Dr. Porchester did not know how to pro- 
ceed in dealing withit. However, he had 
not much time to think upon it just then, 
for he was off that very day on a week's 
visit to some friends in the neighbour- 
hood, intending to finish up his holidays 
with a few more days at Sandport. 

Meantime Captain Warship did not 
mean to let the grass grow under his feet. 
He studied the Shipping Act attentively, 
and learnt from sections 166, 7, 8, 9, that 
when an officer of the coastguard has rea- 
son to suppose that wreck is secreted, he 
will send to the receiver of wreck for the 
district notice of his intention to apply to 
the justices ‘for a search warrant, and 
then, if necessary, obtain the assistance 
of the police, and proceed to make a 
diligent search of the suspected pre- 
mises. Now, since he combined the 
duties of officer and receiver in his own 
person, he need only apply for his search 
warrant, and armed with the assistance 
of the police proceed to make a diligent 
investigation. 

Captain Warship took pen and paper 
and wrote a formal application to the 
magistrate residing at Ashborough, a 
town sone eight miles from Sandport. 

Return of post brought him the re- 
quired warrant, and the same morning, in 
company with two policemen, he pro- 
ceeded to the White Hart Hotel. 

The landlord and Jandlady happened to 
be out for the day. Dr. Porchester was 
the only guest, and he was away ; and as 
there was little chance of guests arriving 
at that season, the proprietors sometimes 
indulged in a day out. Consequently the 
coast was clear, and George, the waiter, 
was so alarmed at the captain’s ‘sit that 


he stared with open mouth, and disap- 
peared into his pantry on the captain's 
stating that his prescice was not re- 
quired. 

The officers of justice commenced their 
search ina methodical niumner upon the 
ground-floor domains, ransacking every 
cupboard, box, and other receptacle tha 
~gight possibly conceal treasure. ‘They 
then procceded to the first-floor, and had 
come toa dark recess under the staircase, 
There was a black box and an old port- 
manteau in that rec The box was 
empty, but the portinanteau was so 
heavy that one man coukl hardly pull it 
out. 


Author 


I WAS spending my summer holidays with 

my friend Jack Blake at his father’s 
furm in the north when the event I am 
going to tell you about occurred. 

It was one of those glorious old-fashioned 
Augusts, when the sun shines hot and bright, 
and makes one feel as though one could lie 
all day on the grass and bask in its beams. 
The water in the river and ponds was quite 
tepid, and all the finny inhabitants, in spite 
of their cold blond, seemed as though during 
the day they were too enervated to even 
think of a fly or worm, however temptingly 
presented. 

Wait, however, until the shades of night 
draw on and the bright moon shines out, 
while the gentle night breeze rustles refresh- 
ingly among the dried and parched-up trees. 

‘Then, if you walk by the river bank or 
seramble among the bushes fringing the 

ponds, your heart, if you are an angler, will 

we gladdened by the gluttonous sound of a 
chubon the feed or the quieter more dignified 
rise of the trout, while occasionally you may 
hear the kissing noise so characteristic of the 
carp. F 
It was not often, thongh, we had the chance 
of practising nizht fishing, for Jack's father 
objected to our being out so late, and it was 
only as a great favour that we were allowed 
to occasionally accompany old Jue, one of the 
farm hands and a noted fisherman, on these 
poacher-like excursions, 

We got grand baskets of coarse fish in those 
days, but very few trout, so that it naturally 
became a great ambition. of ours to capture 
some of the larze ‘speckled ones” , that 
abounded in a piece of water we had per- 
mission to fish in, called ‘The Keeper's 
Fool.” 

It was a deep gloomy sheet of water, 
situated in a Tay 
covered with dark foliaged firs, brighter 
coloured Jarckes, and other kindred trees, 
interspersed with brambles and moss-covered 
boulders, On ono side a ruined hut with a 
wilderness of a garden gave an additional 
sense of dreariness and loneliness to the spot. 

The pretty but fragile wood-anemone and 
the proud-looking foxglove abounded there, 
while to serve as a contrast to the lovely 
forest flowers one wonld frequently come 
across some yellow-bodied snake or more 
Tarely venomous adder, crawling among the 
ferns and brushwood. 

" pool abounded with trout, but for 
some reason or other they would ni i 
during the daytime, but put off their 
until the shades of night intensified the dark- 
ness and gloom of the surroundings. 

‘They were not in much danger of being in- 
ferrupted at that time, for the villagers had a 


detile, whose sides were | 
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“Ha!” said the captain, “what have 
you got there, Batson 4” 

The policeman proceeded to undo the 
straps, and the three emissaries of the 
| law Kent over the portmanteau. The top 
compartment contained nothing but an 
old newspaper, but the sight which met 
their eyes as the lower compartment was 
opened rendered all further search un- 
' necessary. 

‘Yo all. appearance it was filled with 
bars and nuggets, and knobs of. solid 
gold! Such a discovery might suit the 
romances of the Arabian Nights, but 
| seemed “too good to be true,” as one of 
| the policemen remarked. 


THE HAUNTED POOL. 
A FISHING STORY. 
By H. D. Brain, 


of “An Atkward Fiz," “Three Weeks in Devonshire,” 


tale about some keeper, the former occupant | 
of the hut, having been murdered there by 
poachers, and they would have walked ten 
miles out of their way sooner than pass after 
dusk the spot where they tirmly believed his 
ghost still walked after nightfall. 

With healthy schoolboy minds we scorned 


night’s experience with the fickle inhabitants 
of the pool, but Jack’s father would not hear 
of it, and greatly to our diappointment strictly 
forbade-our going near the place except in 
the daytime. 

This should have been enough for us, and 
we ought to have let the idea die away, but 
instead of doing so we allowed our thoughts 


and we foolishly decided to make the mid- 
night expedition on the very first favourable 
opportunity. *° 

his was not long in coming, for Mr. 
Blake announced at dinner one day that he 
wonld have to go away on business that after- 
noon, and shoald not be Lack until breakfast 
next morning. 

Now the time was at hand we rather re- 
pented of our determination, but neither of 
us liking to confess’that he was afraid, we 
yuiltily retired early to our room, and un- 
easily waited until the rest of the family went 
to bed. 

They seemed to take a most. unreasonable 
time in doing thia; but at last we heard 
them troop upstairs, and shortly afterwards 
the house became quiet for the night. 

Just below the window of our room was a 
small outbuilding, offering a very easy means 
of descending to the ground beneath. 

Quietly opening the casement we care- 
fully lowered our rods with a piece of cord we 


grown tiles of the lower building, we gent! 
dropped on to the gravel beneath, and pic 
ing up our rods stole out of the farmhouse 
grounds, 

Things did not seem to be anything like so 
delightful as we had pictured them in our 
imagination, and our favourite woods looked 
very different when wrapped in the darkness 
to the appearance they presented in 
bright cheerful daylight. The spirit of ad- 


seemed to evaporate woefully, while in its 
place all the ghost stories we had heard | 
crowded into our minds with most unpleasant 
distinctness. In fact we got into such astate | 
of nervousness that we were frequently on | 
the point of taking flight at some of the | 
shadows cast. by the trees, while the appari- 
tion of an old pig across our path caused us | 


to fairly turn tail until the grunts of the; 


these tales, and ardently desired to have a, 


to dwell so upon the forbidden fruit that at; 
last the temptation became too strong for us, | 


had provided, then, getting on to the moss- | 


the | 


venture, too, that should have upheld ua | 


“ Ha!” said the captain, “our persevor- 
ance is crowned with success. That’ 
about enough. Strap up the portn 
‘teau, Batson; and you, Pownall, 
‘ cab, and we will borrow this portnant 
:for a time. Very good—very  satis- 
| factory: I will see that you both are 
' handsomely rewarded.” 

The two policemen carried down the 
treasure between them, which was put 
jinto the cab, and shortly after s 
safely deposited at the head-quarters ot 
the coastguard. 


(To be continued. 


ete., ete, 


startled animal made us shamefacedly returr 
| along the track. 

Feebly trying to joke a small amount o 
courage into one another, we arrived at thx 
‘water's edge without any mishap, but bot! 
of us, Tam bound to confess, in a most un 
enviable state of “funk.” 

The sound of several fish on the rise, how 
' ever, roused our sporting instincts, and wi 
: quickly had our rods put together and com 
menced fishing, but kept pretty close to on 
another, presumably for company’s sake. 

The moon was in its third quarter, anc 
gave enough light to give one an idea wher 
to cast, but, as I found to my cost, it wa 
not nearly bright enough to enable me to dis 
entangle my flies from the embraces of : 
prickly bramble-bush, into which they hac 
got unfortunately fixed at almost the tir 
throw, 

The sound of Jack landing a fish prove: 
too much for my patience, and I im atientl: 
broke the cast oft and rigged up another, wit! 
a large white tly at the end of it. At the ver: 
(first throw I got hold of a trout, and in: 
| Wonderfully short space of time had secure: 
three brace of splendid fish, while Jack ha 
i done even better, both as regards aize an: 
number. His turn for misfortune, however 
came round, for in essaying a specially visor 
ous throw he smashed his top-joint to piece 
against the bough of a tree just behind hin 
‘and we both lost a great deal of valuabl 
, time in endeavouring to put it into workin 
| order again. 

We succeeded in doing this at last, bu 
before starting fishing again we stopped for 
moment or two to look at the ruins of th 
| gamekeeper’s hut. It looked most unearth! 
| in the white light of the moon, while to ad 
' to the uncanniness of the spot a number ¢ 
owls in one of the chimneys were hissin 
away with might and main. I suppose Jac 
i found it necessary to say something suitab! 
' to the occasion, for he presently turned roun 
to mo and said in a whisper, “I say, Harry 
old man, I wonder where the fellow was mu 
dered? I don’t believe in ghosts, do you 7" 

The subject was a most unpleasant one 1 
bring up at sucha place and at such a time, s« 
roughly telling him to ‘shut up,” I recon 
menced fishing with all my might, so as { 
banish the objectionable thonghts that, i 
spite of my endeavours, would keep rising: i 
my mind. 

For some little time I could not get anoth« 
rive; but at length, as I was bringing the lit 
home preparatery to making another cast, 
felt a sharp tug, and on smartly striki 
found that I had got hold of a fish th: 
should say by its play must have been by f: 
the largest trout we liad hooked that night. 
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The moon, which had been obscured by a! 
bank of clouds just then, shone out brightly, 
and greatly assisted me in the fight. The fish 
fought long and pluckily, but I kept him well 
in hand, and was just bringing him exhausted 
into the bank, when, to my horror, I heard 
Jack scream out, “Look out, Harry, it’s 
coming!” and almost simultaneously he 
dashed madly past me. 

Glancinz hastily round, I saw a tall white ; 
figure quickly movin through the trees to- 
wards the place where I was standing. I 
stood terrified for the space of about a second, 
and then, dropping my rod as though it were 
red-hot, I turned and wildly bolted after my 
friend. 

We turmed round after we had covered 
some distance, but finding the unearthly 
figure still on our track, we rashed headlong 
forward, and never stopped until we arrived, 
breathless and nting, at the farmyard 
gates, and even then we did not recover our 
assurance until we were once more in our 
room, aud had got the window securely fas- 
tened. 

I can tell you that we did not get much 
sleep that night, and lay tossing and turning 
until the sounds of the household rising 


warmed us that it was time to get up. We! 


were both thoroughly tanned by the sun, so 


pantry or orchard, for, much to our disyust, 
he 


Imagine onr horror and consternation when 
we saw him come into the room bearing the 


middle of the night. Well, as I was coming 


that it was impousible for us to look pale ;| home 1 saw some one fishing in the pond, 


but our complexions had changed to a kind | and, wondering whether they were 


achers 


of yellow colour, and Mr. Blake, who had \or not, I moved very quietly towards them. 


A BIT OF BUSH LIFE. 


PART III. 


UNE 6@TH.—Emu very plentiful of late. | heard bushmen say that you may riddle an 


To-day I had aspecimen of their curiosity 
and stupidity. 1 was coming down Lambingz 
Creek with my flock towards evening when 
I saw three emu on the other side of the 
creek. I carefully avoided disturbing them, 
intending to come back with my gun after 
yarding the sheep, if I could get home in 
time. But the great birds were most 
eblizing, and followed me right home, being 
within easy gunshot all the time. As soon 
as I reached the hut I rammed home a ball, 
and walked out to meet the emu. My reap. 
pearance seemed to scare them a little, and 
as they began to make off I came riglit out 
into the open, and kneeling down kept as 
still as a post, with my gun allready. Up 
they came, very cautiously at first, but 
getting bolder and bolder, until sarlosity to 
see what such a strangd animal could be 
seemed quite to master fear, and they all 
three waliced coolly up to me, until they were 
getting inconveniently close to fire; so, 
selecting the biggest, who was broadside on 
tome, I aimed full at his thigh-bone and let 
fly. Down he fell head over heels (as well he 
might after receiving a ball at ten yards), 
and as I thought dead; so I shouldered 
arms and marched up to him, but just as I 
was stooping down to examine him the brute 
lashed out at me with all his strength, just 
missing my leg by a hand’s-breath, which 
I was not sorry for, as I would as soon be 
kicked by a horse as an emu. Then, to my 
horror, up he rose and began slowly limping 
away! had fired my sole charge of powder, 
but as I did not at all believe in losing such 
anoble bird after getting a shot at ten yards, 
I pitehed away the useless gun and pave 
chase at the top of my speed only to find that 
a limping sinner is no match for a limping 
emu, for he kept the lead until he madea 
thick seruab about two miles away ; and as it 
waa now dark I made the best of my wa 
back, not in the best temper in the world. 
The ball must have gone clean through the 
thigh, and all I got was a great handful of 
feathers that came out like a puff of smoke 


when the ball first touched him. I have often 


H of the plant called ‘‘ pig’s-face,” an 


emn with balls so long as you miss the thigh- 
bone. I did not believe them, but I do now. 

June 7th,—Sunday. Wind shifted ; rain- 
ing hard all day. 

June 8th.—Ditto. Ditto. Ditto! Shep- 
herding under present circumstances is 
profession for grumblers, who have not far to 
seek food for their fault-finding. A wet 
blanket to roll oneself in at night by way of 
“going to bed,” with a continual drip, drip, 
on the top of one all night long, is very 
pleasant, to say nothing of going without 
gupper for want of a fire, after going minus 
food all day. Hurrah! Who would not be 
@ Queensland shepherd ? 

une 9th.—Dnizzling rain. 10¢h.—Fine, 
clear, and cool. 11¢h.—Thunder - clouds 
gathering. Mosquitos knocking about in 
legions, 

June 12th.—Grant returned from the new 
cattle country. He finds it is utterly useless 
from want of water, though fine country 
otherwise. He reports having seen darkies 
in all directions ‘‘ thick as bees.” 

We are greatly bothered for want of boots, 
I shot a beautiful pair of black ducks right 
and left, close to my hut this morning. They 

ve me the prettiest shot 1 ever had in 

ueensland, and they are a welcome addition 
to my scanty larder. Great numbers of wood- 
duck about. They are a small species of 


goose in reality, and fineeating. I frequently | 


shoot them from inside my hut at daybreak. 
There were twenty-three in my water-hole 
this morning. ‘‘Tweed” amused me this 
afternoon. fie started a kangaroo rat and 
its young one, and after a bit of a race caught 
the ‘‘ Joey,” and without pansing a moment 
tore away after the mother with the 
pect baby in his mouth. Stupid dog! it 
looked so absurd. The old boy seemed to 
regret what he had done, and after eyeing 
Master Joey thoughtfully for a minute or two, 
he set to work and dug a hole in the loose 
sand, in which he buried him in a most scien- 
tific manner. Saw three emu. 


June 18th.—To-night I boiled a quantity 


found | 


greyhound after it. I saw who they were 
directly they got into the open, and shonted 
{ out to them not to be afraid, but I might aa 
well have shouted to a post, for they went 
away about as hard as they could go, and as 
' Thadn’t the smallest chance of getting near 
| them, I just took the reds and fish and 


! Beyond the talking to he did not punish 


‘the ghost we saw the night we fished the 
Keeper's Pool. 
(THE END.) 


it very good. The sheep are so constantly 
getting poisoned here that one is rather shy 


of trying experiments with plants. A kmew~ 
ledge of botany should make one’s lander 
richer here. 


I took my flocks to Four Mile Hut yards fer 
drafting, &c., and cultivated the acquaint. 
ance of Pat Gibbon, a ‘‘new chum” from 
Ireland. He wears a long thick great-caat 
reaching down to his heels, buttoned close 
to the throat, and besides this a thick hand. 
kerchief, which he calls a ‘‘ cravvut,” twisted 

in and again round his neck. Thisima 
climate where a man’s bones can scarcely ea- 
dure the weight of his flesh. It half suffocated 
me to look at Pat! 

The way he worked in the yard was ar 8 
ing. We had great difficulty in putting 
sheep through the race, and there was Pai 
with a great shillalah seven feet long whirl- 
ing it round his head and bellowing likea 
mad bull in a china-shop, and driving the 
sheep distracted. 

It was no use trying to show him that he 
was doing more harm than good. After it 
was _ all ‘done he perched himself oa _ the 
hurdles, and, after eyeing me a bit, paid me 
the following compliment. 

“Well, thankee, sir, thankee ” (as if I had 
been hopping around to oblige Aim /). ** Aye, 
but you was afther comin’ it pretty active, 
sure, and a real whipper ye are!” 

The air is full of swallows, and there are 
many butterflies about, although this is mid~ 
| winter in Queensland. It seems also to be 
the breeding season amongst the birds. 1 
have found a number of nests and young 
birds. ‘The sunsets are magnificent; the 
nights very cold and the dews extremely 
heavy. The days fine and clear. 

June 2%6th.—The long-looked for aig are 
on the ground at last, and are camped almost 
! within coo-e-e of me ; so in I trot to the head 
| Station to-morrow, and heartily glad 1 shal 
be. Though I like bush life well enough, stil 
one does not like being turned into a sort of 
machine at the tail of a parcel of sheep. 

If one gained the right experience {as ¥ 
thought I should do when I came out} by % 
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I would not mind, but it seems to me sheer | of a bull-whip. -.I met the dra; 
{the Eight Mile Hut, and was talking to 

d 1 | soa the aie hild: h hy 
t to jot down a very important event | number o! children perched on the top 
a4 . ‘of one of the drags, I exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
rid of my eight months’ growth of hair! My ! 


waste of time. One learns patience, to be 
sure ! 

T for 
the lastnight. By aid of a pair of shears I got 


head feels ten 

quite lightheaded. 
June 27th.—One of the first sounds I heard 

this morning was a cheering one—the crack 


nds lighter—in fact I feel | : 


near 


e drivers when, catching sight of a 


what a mob of infants you’ve brought.” 
“Well, yes,” said the man, scratching his 
ead, ‘there ts a good sight of them.” 
‘« Who on earth do they belong to?” 
“They're mine!” said he: and I would 


A WALK ABOUT BRISTOL. 


a“ A’ the end of the slope we are out of the 
railway-station. Turn to the right 
and follow the trams.” 

Out of the station we are in Victoria Street, 
broad, busy, new, with hardly two houses 
alike from end to end. 

“It is a street of samples in which we get 
every order of modern architecture known in 
Gloucestershire.” 

“Yes! We are the heirs of the ages.” 

But let us get forward. Soon we come to 
Father Neptune and his dolphin, radiant in 
colour an apparently brand new, but really 
as old as the Spanish Armada, when he was 
given to the city in thankfulness by a patriotic 
plumber, who, in a grim humour, made his 

eptune of lead in order that he might soonest 
sink to his kingdom. Lead or no lead, Neptune 
cruised about Bristol in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way corners for years, and it was only some 
fourteen years ago that he came to his present 
anchorage. On his left hand is an old arch- 
way, and entering this we find ourselves 
beneath the crumbling sloping tower that 
forms one of the chief city sights to those 
who only know Bristol from the railway. 

Seven hundred years ago the Knights 
Templars had a iprecepto where we stand, 
and it was round, or nearly round, like the 
three well-known Temple churches now exist- 
ing. In the days of Stephen, our king “ with 
the yellow mane,” the preceptory was in its 
glory, but it ually sank into difficulties, 
and in Richard the Second’s time thjs sturdy 
square tower began to be built. It was in 
1387 that there died an old hermit on Brandon 
Hill, who bequeathed his by no means meagre 
cash towards the expenses, and the men in 
the wool trade came down with subscriptions. 
Hence the foundation on wool; we hear 
ef. But woolpacks or no woo! ks, as the 
tower rose the foundation slipped and canted 
it. The builders found the tower's inclina- 
tion too strong for them, and fearing to go 
higher, left matters alone till 1460, when some 
practical genius suggested building the upper 
storey so as to counterbalance the lower. 
The work was resumed, but the tower had its 
own way all the same, and now it is one hun- 
dred and fourteen feet high and four feet out 
of the vertical, as battered a piece of beauti- 
ful old masonry as could be wished. In fifteen 
hundred and something Ortelius put a stone 
as big as a hen’s egy into the gap between the 
tower and the church, and when the bells 
rang the vibration of the tower was sufficient 
to crush the pebble to pieces ! 

Strolling up Temple Btreet, we find our way 
over St, Phils ip’s Bridge and up to the left to 


where Castle Street joins Old Market Street, 
and with Castle Green and Lower Castle 
Street proclaims the whereabouts of that 
nucleus of the old town, the castle, which 
the Parliament demolished in 1654. When 
Robert, the mighty Earl of Gloucester, of 
whom we heard so much in ‘‘ The Castles of 
Wales,” rebuilt the aged fortress, he ran his 
walls round on the site of Peter Street, by 
Castle Ditch, across Old Market Street, down 
Tower Hill, bending and crossing Queen 
Street, where the beginning of the moat is 
still to. be seen. And.just at the corner 
where we are rose the huge keep, with walls 
five-and-twenty feet thick, the strongest 
building in England except the White Tower 
by the Thames. The stone came from Caen, 
and every tenth block was given by Robert to 
build the priory of St. James ; but the act of 
piety seems to have done little good either to 
the founder or the founded. 

The Bristol sieges we can take for granted— 
Stephen's War, the Barons’ War, the War of 
the Roses, and the Parliament War—all 
brought Bristol into the eddy of strife, and 


turned it about considerably! In 1642 the 
city to leok to its defences, got the 
castle clear, built forts on Brandon Hill, St. 


Michael’s Hill, and elsewhere—Bristol is a 
city of many hills—and was stout for the 
Parliament. 

Next year there was a weekly tax to pay 
the ison—£55 15s. being the weekly cost 
of the soldiery! The pay was not always 
forthcoming, however, and there was a small 
mutiny, and a soldier asked for his money, 
and Essex shot him dead on the spot. Then 
the Royalists increased the vigour of the 
siege, and there was the plot to deliver the 
city. Bowcher’s house in Christmas Street 
was crowded with partisans and arms, and 
St. John’s crypt had been broken into to serve 
as a@ prison for the Roundheads; Yeomans 
held his commission ready, and Prince Rupert 
was on Durdham Down, ready for the bells 
toring and bring him to help. But the secret 
was ill-kept, the musketeers surrounded the 
house, and Bowcher and Yeomans were 
hanged in Wine Street. Then came a more 
honourable attack. Colonel Washington, 
ancestor to him of Virginia, forced the lines 
opposite the Blind Asylum into Park Row, 
and Rupert became captor of Bristol. 

He did not holditlong. At two in the morn- 
ing of the 10th of September, 1645, Fairfax 
from Montpelier gave the signal to storm the 
Royalist position, and Montague and Picker- 
ing rushed down the Stapleton Road and 
carried Lawford’s Gate, notwithstanding its 


have subsided into my boots if I had had any. 
These children I suppese will begin a city 
somewhere here about. 

Grant came out, and I gave up the flock to 
the new shepherd: Then jumping on one of 
the horses I headed away straight for the 
station, disregarding tracks, and scrub, and 
creeks, and everything else, and feeling like 
a dog that had broken his chain. 

(THE END.) 


| two sad twenty great s. ‘They laid 
down the bridges for the horse to enter, 
Major Desborow commanding the horse, 
who very gallantly seconded the foot. Then 
our foot advanced to the city walls, where 
they possessed the gate against the Castle 
Street, whereinto were put a hundred men, 
who made it good. Sir Hardress Waller, with 
his own and the general’s regiment, with no 
| less resolution, entered on the other side of 
Lawford’s Gate towards Avon river, and put 
themselves into immediate conjunction with 
| the rest of the brigade. During this, Colonel 
Rainsborough and Colonel Hammond at- 
tempted Pryor’s Hill Fort and the line down- 
wards towards the Frome ; and the major- 
neral’s regiment being to storm towards 
frome river, Colonel Hammond 
the line immediately, and, beating the enemy 
from it, made way for the horse to enter. 
Colonel Rainsborough, who had the hardest 
task of all at Pryor’s Hill Fort, aitcapted it, 
and fought near three hours for it.” And no 
wonder! Pryor’s Hill Fort was at the top of 
Nine Tree Hill. It is bad enough to walk up 
Nine Tree Hill now, but what it was to run 
up it in the grey of the morning, with such 
rain pelting down it from the four pieces of 
cannon plying round and case shot, we must 
leave to the imagination. ‘And, indeed, 
there was great despair of carrying the place, 
it being exceeding high, a ladder of thirty 
rounds scarcely reaching the top thereof. But 
his resolution was such that, notwithstand- 
ing the inaccessibleness and difficulty, he 
would not give it over.” The ladders, in fact, 
were too short, and amid the roaring storm 
had to be brought back and laid end to end 
and lashed in twos together. in they 
were raised, and up them swarmed the men, 
reckless of death and terribly in earnest, 
shouting “‘The Lord of Hosts,” and forcing 
the king’s men stubbornly back. ‘‘Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bowen and others were two 
hours at push of pike, standing upon the 
Jisades, but co not enter. ut now 
lonel Hammond being entered the line 
(and here Captain Ireton, with a forlorn hope 
of Colonel Rich’s regiment interposing with 
his horse between the enemy's horse and 
Colonel Hammond, received a shot with two 
pistol-bullets, which broke his arm) by means 
of this entrance of Colonel Hammond, they 
did storm the fort on that part which was 
inward, and so Colonel Rainsborough’s and 
Colonel Hammeond’s men entered the fort, 
and immediately put almost all the men in 
it to the sword. And as this was the place 
of most difficulty, so it was of most loss to 
us on that side, and of very great honour 
to the undertaker!” As many will think, 
besides Cromwell, who, as lieutenant-general 
under Fairfax, wrote to Parliament the re- 
port of the capture from which we have been 
reading. With the fall of the fort the resist- 
ance practically ceased. Bristol henceforth 
was tobe on the winning side, and in order 
to guard against surprise, save expense, an: 
get tid of what, after all, was an obsolete 
fortification, the castle was ordered to be 


demolished, and very effectively was the 
work done. 

Lower Castle Street takes us into Broad 
Weir, and down Merchant Street we find our- 
selves in Broad Mead, both telling of the 
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whereabouts of the Frome, which now runs 
underground till it reaches the end of Nelson 
Strect, where it emerges into the Floating 
Harbour. We pass All Saints with the road- 
under its tower. Following the road, 
th Colston Hall to the right and the ship- 
piny to the left of us, we soon begin to rise 
and {ind ourselves on College Green in front 
of the cathedral, long, low, and disappoint- 
inz, with here and there patches of Prick. 
work, that not even poverty can excuse. 
Inside there is much good work, but there is | 
a look about it allas though the severe attack | 
of de-decoration from which the chureh } 
suffered in Elizabeth’s time has not yet been 

‘ot over. One gem there is, and that is the 
Norman chapter-house, which, however, be 
longed to an earlier building than this; and | 
close hy there is the grand old Norman arch | 
in the gateway leading to Lower College 
Green. 
After Robert Earl of Gloucester had rebuilt 
the castle he did not have to wait long for a 

risoner. King Stephen was captured, help- 
less as a turtle in his armour, and came to 
apend his time at Bristol until Robert was cap- 
tured in turn and exchanged for him. While 
the war was raging young Henry, afterwards 
Henry 11, under his uncle’s protection, was 
going to school in Baldwin Street, “ to be in- 
strneted in letters and trained up in civil 
behavionr,” and while there contracted a 
strong friendship with Robert Fitzhardinge, 
who soon abandoned the vanities of life and 
built the monastery dedicated in 1148 to St. 
Augustine, which has lasted on to these days 
as this cathedral, which the huge hotel and 
the modern buildings round seem to have 
taken the heart out of. From the opposite 
side of the harbour the cathedral looks far 
better; there it caps its hill with grace and 
dignity, and grows in height from the fore- 
ground of the masts and yards of the crowd 
of ships. 

Up Park Street we go—it seems to be at 
an angle of forty-five, but it isn’t ; it is, how. 
ever, quite steep enongh—past shops of the 
modernest, very unlike what we have seen 
in our circuit from old Neptune, past one 
in particular, which, with its piles of annuals 
andr monthly parts, and numbers and coloured 
plates, proclaims itself as a depit of THE 
hors WN PAPER. At the top of the hill ! 
we find the Museum, admission twopence, | 
which we enter, and find to be quite a plea- | 
sant place, althongh we have it all to our- 
selves; the stuffed animals are good, the 
skeletons are better; the insects are just 
numerous enough for an intelligent interest 
to be taken in them ; and there is as fine a 
collection of foasils and minerals as in any 
museum out of London. Then, with a glance 
up the Triangle, we turn short round by the 
Masenm, and with a call at University Col- 
lege continue our walk to the Grammar; 
‘school, at the corner, which, since it has 
settled down in its grand new buildings, 
has grown and multiplied and improved in 
all ways, till it now stands in the front rank. 
By the left down Eldon Road we reach the 
Victoria Rooms, with their striking colon- 
nade; and then down the side of the Triangle 
we soon reach the Museum again, and cross 
opposite it into Berkeley Place, and there 
pass Bristol’s other school, ‘‘ The City,” a pile 


of modern Tudor buildings standing on what 


was once a Jews’ cemetery, in order, as the 
joke goes, that the boys may always have a 
good Hebrew foundation. “Brandon Hill is 
to the left of us, a mass of millstone grit, 
with the traces of many a ditch and fortifi- 
cation, and the site of the battery from which 
Oliver Cromwell did not fire on the cathedral, 
which was ruined a hundred years before his 
time. Down we go into the Hotwell Road, 
following to the west the tram-rails, and 
passing among the shipping the drill ship 
of the Naval Reserve, which is all that is 
left of the saucy frigate Diedalus, from | 
which, in 1848, Captain McQuhae saw his | 
celebrated sea-serpent, with whose portrait 
we are familiar. “A brief_spell past shops 
very unlike those in the Triangle brings ns 
out on to the banks of the Avon, within 
sight of the great suspension bridge, and 
within reach of the Hotwells, where we take 
the usual drink of warm water. A sensitive 
spring is this. When Lisbon had its earth- 
quake it ran red as blood ! 

Back we go, past the landing-stage, and 
cross the Floating Harbour at the entrance 
of Cumberland Basin. Again we are among | 
the shipping, and our minds are given to the | 
nautical until we are out on Redcliffe Hill, | 
and turning to the left reach the front of 
Bristol’s_ real cathedral, the magnificent 
church of St. Mary, Redcliffe. In the lan- 
guage of the walker we ‘‘do” it inside and | 
out; but the church on the red cliff has been | 
“done” so often that we need say little of 
it here. We might spend pages on it. One 
thing we see which can hardly be passed 
by—nothing less than the bone of the whale 
brought home by Sebastian Cabot, in the 
good ship Matthew, whon, as told on page 
175 of our seventh volume, he was the first 
to discover the continent of America. A 
famous bone is this—it once did duty as the 
tib of the dun cow killed by Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, whose story we have told in this 
present volume—and we gaze upon it, we 
trust, with the due amount of awe ! | 

Continuing our walk down Redcliffe Street 


| we strike Victoria Street at Bristol Bridge, 


and turning sharp to the left again go down 
among the shipping. In front of us is St. + 
Nicholas Church, with a clock differing from 
all other clocks in this kingdom by having a 
second-hand which jerks round the dial at a 
most significant rate. Evidontly in these 
parts there is no timo to lose ! 

And now we go down the Welsh Back 
among the smaller craft and keop to the 
water's edye. Here we are among the 
ancients without mistake. Here are the 
wharves the sugar used to come to, and the 
tobacco comes to still; here is where the 
white slaves were sent outwards, and the 
black slaves brought inwards ; here is where | 
Cabot’s Matthew started on her great dis- 
covery ; here it is where Frobisher’s Aid came 

vith her Eskimos on her return from her! 
30 inthe Arctic; here is where in 1609! 
the ships moved off with their miscellaneous | 
freight to found Newfoundland, the oldest 
of our colonies ; here is where the heroes of | 
Treasure Island took ship; and here is the 
scene of all the seafaring fact and fiction 
that have made Bristol a familiar name to 
every schoolboy. Once we leave the water- ! 
side for a few minutes. We have caught ! 
sight of an open space and a statue. The} 


' stood an heroic servant-girl. 


statue is that of William the Third, the 
Prince of Orange, wearing the eroen in much 
brilliancy, Green is ho himself, green is hi: 
horse, and green is his pedestal ; the verdi 

gris, or whatever it is, has made anything but 
an inviting object ot ‘the best equestrian 
statue in Enuland.” We agree that his 
Protestant Majesty is in sad nevlect—surely 
he might be cleaned down, and made moi 
worthy of his fame and position. And his 
position here might serve many an orator for 
a simile, for he sits his steed on the centre of 
a Union Jack formed by the paths of the 
wide square. Looking up we see we are in 
Queen Square. 

ioe Square, Bristel? Why, where ix 

2 


“There! The Docks Office! What of it?” 
“ Well, at that house lived Captain Woodes 
Rogers, who found Alexander Selkirk on 
Juan Fernandez and brought him home to be 
the foundation in fact of Robinson Crusoe.” 

This square was the centre of the Bristol 
Riots in 1831. And at that house over there 
The mob set 
fire to the adjoining houses, and came to 
that one. intending to serve it in the same 
way, but the girl stood on the doorstep with 
a pair of pistols. 

“The first man that opens that gate I 
shoot !” 

The mob jeered and shouted. One man 
made a step towards the gate, and up went 
the pistol with the barrel straight at him. 
He retired, and another came to the gate. 
Again that spiteful-looking barrel and tha‘ 
determined face. 

“« Better leave it, Bill!” 

And they left it! Here it was that < 
Kingswood collier furnished one of our bes 
examples of the proof positive. The soldier 
were called out and began firing. Suddenly 
the collier observed to his mate, with mucl 
coolness, 

«Jack, the troops be firing ball.” 

“« How doest thou know?” 

“‘Got one in my starn!” 

Again we find the quay, and along it w 
stroll to the drawbridge. At last we are i: 
the thick of the city, with its banks an 
insurance offices, in the full swing of every 
day commercial life. Up Clare Street w 
go, with a look at the graceful tower of S: 
Stephen’s; up Corn Street to where, at th 
crossing of Broad Street and High Stree 
there stood the town cross, which in such 
mysterious manner walked off to Stourhea 
Park. Up Wine Street we go to Dolphi 
Street, down which we tum, and out ¢ 
which we turn immediately to Iook at S 
Peter's, and the hospital which was once tl 
Mint. Then for another peep at U! 
Bristol,—we recross Dolphin Street ar 
enter Marvlenort Street, where again we a: 
among old Jacobean houses with their ove 
hanging floors. This leads us into Hi: 
Street, and to the left we have Bristol Bridy 
Victoria Street, Neptune, and the railwa 
station. 

“*What a strange way about Bristol!” v 
hear somebody say. 

“Exactly! But that was the way \ 
went.” 

‘* And how did yon find your way?” 

‘We bought a penny map at the boo 
stall!” (THE END.) 


A MONKEY HUNT IN THE WEST INDIES 


ay E had intended starting very early ; in-! 
deed over night the words “at dawn” 
had been nsed; but what with one thing and 
another, the stocking of the hamper, collect- 
ing of arms and ammunition, and tossing off 
a cup of hot coffee, it was past seven before 
the horses were brought round to the veran- 


By H. H. Joupon-BELL, GRENADA, W.I. 


dah, and nearer eight before we were fairly | 
under way. 

The plantation-on which I had been staying 
afew days was one of the farthest from the 
seashore, and consequently nearest the inte- 
rior of the beautiful West Indian Island I 
was visiting. It had originally been a sugar 


estate, and the imposing-looking works a 
boiling-house still stood in tolerable repa 
but suyar having, as the planters say, ‘* vo 
down,” the owner was endeavouring to ma 
up for hard times hy turning the plantati 
into a cocoa estate. 

The West Indian Islands, especially t 
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smaller ones, snch as the Windward Group, 
afford but little sport in the way of larze 
ame, ‘This island, however, pr ed in its 
high woods large troops of monkeys, of which 
my friend thought [ might like to baz one or 
two; and being fresh n home I was natu- 
mally delighted with the idea. 

Preceded by two strapping black fellows 
carrying the hamper and other impedimenta, 
and mounted on hardy little native ponies, 
we threaded the rough estate road and soon 
arrived on the confines of the virgin forest, 
where we hoped to find our quarry. 

Tt was in the middle of January, yet every- 
thing around was bright and green, the sun 
shining down on us out of a bright blue sky, 
and butterflies of gorgeous colouring were 
flattering over the scented black sage-bush. 
The: path, now bordered with luxuriant 
clamps of feathery bamboos, would presently 
skirt the side of a hill covered with tree-ferns 
or waving groo-groo palms, while in the dis- 
tance we could see the deep blue ocenn, 
atretching away till sea and sky melted ina 

» and nearer us a score of coral islands 
studded the view and refreshed the eye 
with their bright green vegetation. Follow- 

up still higher the rugged little path, 


in, 
which in some places made one sit tight on | 


the saddle, while something of a cold shiver 
passed up one’s back as the ponies ambled 
along the little track, barely a foot wide; on 
one side a cliff, on the other a sheer descent 
of near a hundred feet; but my cicerone the 
planter trotted along quite unconcemedly, 
and seemed to trust his little mount much 
more than I eared to; and I confess I was 
rather glad when it was sugested that wo 
should leave the ponies and continue onr 
way walking, as the road was becoming too 
steep for the animals. Shonldering our guns 
we proceeded on foot, much to my satiafac- 
tion, and soon arrived at the foot of a hill, at 
the top of which my host expected to find 
some monkeys. 

One of the blacks, rejoicing in the name of 
Hannibal, was directed to look after me, and 
jead me ronnd one side of the hill, while my 
planter friend was to take the opposite diroc- 
tien and meet me at the top of the ridge. 
Advancing was no easy work, thongh, as the 
forest undergrowth was so thick, and the 
*‘lianes ” and creepers in many places so 
interwoven and matted together that Hanni- 
bal had to cut a path with his cutlass, and 
our progress seemed so slow that I feared we 

howid never reach that part of the forest in 
which, my guide assured me, monkeys were 
generally to be found. My advance through 
the thick underwood of young palms and 
rs was not unaccompanied by acertain 
trepidation on the score of snakes, although 
I had been assured that no venomous xer- 
pents exisfed on the island. All the same, 
my nerves experienced rather a shock on 
passing a dead trunk of a tree lying on the 
ground, and seeing a huge black snake about 
nine feet long and as thick as my arm glide 
away, hissing, from under it. ts appear- 
ance, however, was its most formidable 
feature, as Hannibal assured me that it was 
perfectly harmless, and, indeed, considered 
ea a friend by the aungar-planters, as it wazed 
war against. the rats, their worst enemies. A 
little farther ona coving, as of a dove, 
attracted my notice, and on a tree, just in 
font of me, I saw a large blue “ramier,” or 
vood-pigeon, wltich speedity came to the 
ground through the persuasion of my gun. 
Still no monkeys had I yet seen, nor slightest 
trace of them, and as we had almost passed 
through the place in which we had expected 
to meet them, I began to despair of bagging 
one. I was soon on the gr vire again by an 
exclamation from my guide, who was point- 
ing. vigorously at some object in a tree close 
to us. Following his indications, I perceived 
stretched out on a branch a frightful-looking 
animal, which Hannibal explained was a 
wqaana,orignana. - - 

Never was a harmless creature invested 
with more frightful aspect. About six feet 


long, and shaped like an alligator, it was 
clothed in fine flexible scales, with a long 
powerful tail, a gular pouch hanging liko a 
dewlap beneath its throat, and having along 
its back a crest of spines, It seemed to be 
asleep or baskiag in the sun, and had evi- 
dently not noticed our approach. I was just 
about to fire when Hannibal stopped me by 
offering to catch it alive. He thereupon 
cut a long slender bamboo rod, and attached 
to one end of it a piece of whipeord with a 


running noose. Advancing softly towards |. 


the tree, he began whistling with all his 
might, to which the guana was wonderfully 
attentive, stretching out its neck and head 
as if to enjoy it more fully. The negro now 
approached, still whistling, and advancing 
his rod gently, began tickling with the end of 
it the sides and throat of the guana, who 
seomed. delighted with the operation, for he 
turned on his back and stretched himself out 
in lazy enjoyment, and at length fell asleep, 
which the negro perceiving dexterously slip- 

«1 the noose over his head, and with a jerk 
brought the beast to the ground. Tying him 
up securely we left him where he lay until 
our return. Hannibal smacked his lips while 
expatiating on the delicacy of the guana’s 
flesh, and what a delicious dish it would 
make. I mentally resolved I would never 
eat such a disgusting looking reptile unless I 
werestarving. Yet that night at the planter’s 
hospitable board I ate very heartily of a dish 
of what I thought was a fricassée of very 
young chicken, and was extremely surprised 
to hear it was furnished by the very reptile 
we had captured that morning. 

Pushing on, I added a couple of red dove 
to my bag, but still there was no trace of the 
monkeys | was so anxious to see, and [ began 
to despair, as we had almost arrived at the 
ridge where I expected to meet my friend. 

Scrambling through the thick brashwood 


was no light work, and, feeling rather done | 


up, we resolved to take a little rest before 
continuing our way, and accordingly sat 
down at the foot of a hnge “gummier” 
tree. Hardly had I hid my gun ‘ide me 
when Hannibal touched my arm, murmur. 


ing softly, ‘' Here they are,” at the same | 


time enjoining me to remain as quiet as I 
could. I saw the vines clinging to a lar, 
tree abont forty yards away vigorously 
shaken, and in another moment a whole 
tribe of monkeys came on to thescene. There 
were all sorts of them, old ones, as large 
as @ good-sized dog, with long white beards 
and dark fur, sitting quietly balancing them- 
selves on a bough, while young playful 
monkeys were uproariously enjoying them. 
selves, swinging by their tails from one 
branch to another, chattering and quarrelling 
away furiously. Almost immediately the 
report of a gun resounded through the forest, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the whole 
troop disappeared as by magic. A moment 
after niy friend issued from under the trees, 
and on seeing me made profuse apologies 
for spoiling my fun, the more so as he had 
alarmed the troop for nothing. On my sng- 
gesting that we should pursue the animals at 
once, he advised that it would be better to 
have our lunch first, and give the monkeys 
time to get over their alarm, as we were sure 
to come upon them again a little later on. 
An _ empty feeling in the region of my 
waistband counselled an eager acquiescence 
in the matter of lunch, for a two or three 
hours’ scramble through the woods is a won- 
derful appetiser ; so turning our steps down 
the hill we soon came upon a noisy stream, 
whose course my host proposed we should 
follow until we came upon the spot where he 
had ordered a man to wait with the basket of 
provisions, The boisterous little torrent, 
with its mimic cascades and clear rippling 
pools, beautifully shaded from the ardour of 
the sun's rays clumps of graceful tree- 
ferns bending their lace-like fronds from bank 
to bank, made one long to throw off one’s 
clothes and plunge into the crystal water ; 
indeed, no sooner thought of than done, and 


a minute after our heads were under a tiny 
cataract falling over a huge boulder in the 
middle of the stream, and our leys 8} ashing 
about to keep away any stray crayfish who 
might be tempted to try a nibble at our ex- 
tremities. After a quarter of an hour's soak 
we regained our clothes, feeling new men, 
and catching erayfish on the way, as we fol- 
lowed the streamlet down until we reached 
the little glen, where we found our man 
awaiting us with the provender. 

A roaring fire had been built up against the- 
trunk of a huge tree, and suspended over it, 
in a gipsy kettle, were boiling some crabs 
and crayfish just out of the river, while plan- 
tains and bananas were roasting round the 
(embers. The hamper prepared by my host's 
goodwife, yielded, as might be expected, 
something nice, and an abundance of it, 

The surroundings made everything taste: 
twice as nice as anywhere else; a canopy 
overhead of fresh green leaves, interwoven 
with ‘“lianes” and creepers, shut out the 
fierce rays of the tropic sun and shed a dim, 
subdued light, which kept us delightfully 
cool, while a stray sunbeam dancing here- 
and there lighted up the gorgeons colouring 
of a scarlet-and-gold ‘balisier” flower, or 
played on the jewelled hues of a brilliant 

umming-bird as it darted about in search 
of its insect prey. 

“Still you haven’t caught a monkey!” 
said my friend, as we finished putting awa; 
the better part of our sylvan repast, and, 
jumping up, we prepared to sally forth im 
another direction in quest of our search, We 
had been trudging along for about a quarter 
of an hour, anxiously straining to catch the 
sound of a distant chatter which should lead 
us in the direction of the monkeys, when my 
host pointed out to me what seemed a bundle 
of dried leaves and grass in a tree’above us. 
«That is a manicon’s nest—or what they call 
in America an opossum,” oxplained my 
| friend. ‘* I dare say we shall find the animal 
in it, as itis breeding-time.” Directing one 
of the negroes to climb ‘the tree and probe 
the nest with a long pole, an animal with a 
snout like a rat, and about the size of a cat, 
was thus forcibly ejected, and ran along a 
branck. While my companion was describing 
the habits of this animal one of the men 
motioned us to be silent, and we then dis- 
tinctly heard the chatter af monkeys not far 
off. ‘Come on quick, they have begur to 
smell us already, and will be off directly |” 
whispered the planter as he started off in the 
direction of the sounds. I followed as quickly 
as I eould, and, turning round into a little 
hollow, found the place alive with monkeys, 
yelling away at a tremendons rate, and mak- 
ing off'as hard as they could. 

Growing excited, I almost involuntaril 
raised my gun and fired nearly at haphazai 
My friend also had a shot. Two monkeys. 
fell and remained on the ground. Running 
up to secure them, we found the one shot by 
my friend quite dead. It was a full-grown 
fellow, with tremendous fangs and powerful 
long arms. On approaching mine we found 
| two; there was a wounded female clas; ing to 
its breast a tiny little wizened-faced baby 
monkey, moaning dismally. The almost 
‘human look of anguish depicted on the 
mother's face, as if pleading for mercy for her 
poor baby, was quite heart-rending, and a 
moment after she straightened out in a last 
gasp, whileI mentally registered a vow, which. 
nothing would induce me to brenk, that never 
‘ again would I be guilty of such an inhuman 
act as I had just perpetrated. I felt almost. 
as if I had committed murder, and tenderly 
drew away the poor little orphan as it clung 
to its mother’s lifeless body. The poor little 
thing seemed very young and only possessed 
two little front teeth, with which it tried to re- 
| Yenge its mother’s death. I conld have abused 
my friend vehemently when I heard hinv 
making arrangements for carrying home the 
dead monkeys and expatiating on the deli- 
cious soup they would make. I put poor little 
“ Toddles,” as I subsequently christened him, 
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into my pocket and carried him straight 
home, utterly less of my friend’s pro- 
posals that we should follow up the monkeys 
and get another shot at them, 

I brought up Toddles on milk, and he took 
to me as to a second mother. I have him 


still, and he has developed inte an awfully 
fine little fellow, with a constant eye to mis- 
chief, and never so happy, I fear, as when 
tipping up something handsome or smashing 
up the prettiest knickknack he can lay his 
paws on! Still, evem when driven te despe- 


THE CRUISE OF THE CORSETTE. 


By G. VicKARS-GASKELL (OF THE ROYAL CANOE 


Tv is Easter Sunday, and from numberless 
spires the bells of York are ringing for 
morning service as we pass from the bright 
sunlight through the south transept doorway 
into the glorious minster, where the lofty 
pillared aisles are filled with heavenly music, 
‘pealing from the t organ in the choir, 
to die away in joing cadences far over- 
head. As the prayers are chaunted, thoughts 
will wander from the present to the past, to 
the Jong ago of A.D. 990, when Edwin, King 
sof Northumbria, was baptized by Paulinus in 
-& wooden church where now stands the pre- 
sent minster which Archbishop Grey began 
to build in 1228 and successive prelates con- 
tinued until there was completed a ve 
handbook of architectural styles, ‘which 
luckily the mad Martin’s incendiary hand 
failed to destroy. In the chapter - house, 
which is supposed to date from Edward IIL.’s 
reign, are several famous relics, amongst 
them the ‘“‘ Horn of Ulphus,” whereby that 
Danish noble conveyed lands from his dis- 
inherited sons to the minster, placing this 


vearved ivory hunting-horn upon the High 
Altar as a p = = = 
Close to the cl 


; pter house is the lofty north 
transept window, known as the “ Five Sisters 
of York,” filled with glaas of sombre tints 
which contrasts strongly with much of richer 
‘hues for which St. Peter's is famous. 

Coming ont of the great west doorway wo 
stroll through the brave old city, which has a 
history no other town in England can boast. 

As ‘“Eboracam” it was the centre of 
Roman power and luxury in Britain, wherein 
Severus the soldier-emperor died, and Con- 
stantine the Great held rule if indeed he was 
not born here. In the pretty grounds of 
St Mary’s Abbey, which contain a very 
fine museum, is the ruined “ Multangular 
“Tower,” in which some of the ver: masonry 
ot Roman Eboracum may still seen int 
sil. 

As the Saxon ‘Eoforwic” and Danish 
“‘Torvik” it saw many a fateful fight. 
Within its walls the doughty old Earl Siward 


(bane of Macbeth) rose up from his deathbed, | hi 


lid on his war-gear, and took his mighty axe 
in hand, lest his should be ‘‘a straw death, 
& cow’s death,” and Alfather Odin deem him 
unworthy of Valhalla. Here was it that 
King Harold, after the bloody Battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge, where Tosti the traitor earl 
and Harold Hadrada of Norroway had both 
fallen to field, sat feasting when news was 
brought that the Norman invader had landed 
at Pevensey. A few years later the Con- 
queror himself took the city and threw up a 
castle, which was stormed by Danes only to 
be retaken and rebuilt by the Great Monarch, 
whereof a huge mound, called Baile Hill, at 
the south end of Skeldergate Bridge, still 
marks the site. In Richard 1.’s reign Eurewic, 
as Domeslay Book has it, saw a terrible 
massacre of Jewr, some of whom fortified 
themselves in the castle and then fired it 
to save their wives and children from the 
fi urious townsfolk, and the ruins yet stand as 
‘‘ Clifford’s Tower.” Richard 11. granted the 
first known charter to the city and created 
the chief citizen Lord Mayor, giving him his 
own sword, a mace, and cap of imalntenaiae, 
which eame sword and cap yet beleng to the 
‘rporation. For many years it was the 

m for the Lady Mayoreas to retain her 

' life, which gave rise to the couplet. 


| 


Author of ‘The Wild North Sea,” ete, 
PART I. 


“ He is a lord fora year and a daye, 
But she is a ladye for ever and aye.” 


The Guildhall is an interesting old build- 
ing overlooking the river, built in 1446, and 
famous, amongst other things, as being the 
place where the Scots were paid £200,000 for 

ebping the Parliament against King Charles. 
Medieval York is still represented by its 
walls, which all but encircle the city, and 
afford a fine walk on the upper parapet. On 
them are the six famous gateways, or ‘‘ bars,” 
as they are called, the streets leading to 
them being ‘‘gates.” Monk Bar yet retains 
the old portcullis and engine for lowering it ; 
and Walmgate Bar has a perfect outwork or 
bastion, curious and unique. But Mickle- 
gate Bar, where the great road from the 
south enters, is the most interesting, for on it 
the skulls of foes were fixed in the barbarous 
ages, amongst them that of Llewellyn, the 
last native prince of Wales, and those of 
some who were ‘‘out in the ’45 Rebellion.” 
Here, over the Norman archway, the head 
and limbs of Edward Duke of York were 
stuck upon a pike by the victorious Lancas- 
trians after the Battle of Wakefield, ‘‘ that 
York might overlook the town of York,” 
which greeting his son Edward tv., as he 
entered the city fresh from winning Towton 
fight, so enraged him, that he ordered them 
to be at once replaced by those of Courtenay, 
the Earl of Devon, who rode a prisoner in 
his train. Through this gate Prince Rupert 
and his Cavaliers dashed into the town 
their route on Marston Moor, and it swung- 
to after them only to open again in submis- 
sion to Fairfax and the Roundhead troops. 

The Corsette sails — with the Monday’s 
dawn some six hours past—down un 
Ousegate Bridge, and on where the castle 
frowns between the wider Ouse and the af- 
fluent rivulet Foss, to the open country again. 
The buglers of the West Yorkshire Regiment 
are practising in the water meadows of Ful- 
ford, and the clear, ringing notes rise and 
fall upon the fresh morning breeze which 
urries us onward between rich green banks 
to where the palace of Bishopthorpe rises 
up from the water's edge. 

Though mostly of more modern date, this 
residence of the Archbishops of York has still 
fragments of the old building, which was 
founded in 1216 by Walter Grey, and some- 
thing of historical interest clinging to it, In 
the great hall was the famed Archbishop 
Scrope condemned before King Henry Iv. in 
the year 1405 by a knight, one Fulthorpe 
(Chief Justice Gaagoigne faving refused todo 
it); and in a field hard by the prelate’s head 
was struck off. Formerly trading vessels 
passing the fired guns, and re- 
ceived therefrom a supply of ale, a custom 
long since abandoned, regretfully, no doubt, 
by the thirsty A pair of stately 
swans accompany our white-win; craft, 
whose pinions are more snowy than their 
own, till the great swing bridge of Naburn is 
sighted. Over it the Scotchman—the fastest 
train in the world—thunders daily on its way 
from London to the Border and the North. 

At Naburn Lock we meet the tide, and, 
after beating down against wind for an hour, 
make the mouth of the Wharfe, which curves 
like the letter S, as though its waters coyly 


hesitated before giving themselves up to the 
broader Ouse. 2 =" tr i 


m | fishermen. 


ration, and inclined to administer a@ sound 
whipping, I am quite constrained to forgive 
the Meas culprit when I recoMect how I slew 
his mother and made him an orphan. 


(THE END.) 
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A mile or two onward is the ancient vil- 
lage ef Cawood, where a fine iron swing- 
bridge crosses the river at the place where 
tradition says Dick Turpin swam Black Bess 
over during his famous ight from London to 
York. Here the archbishops had a palace 
long before the Conquest, and they still hold 
the manor. The gateway of the castellated 
building which one of them built in Henry 
Iv.’s reign still stands—flanked on one side 
by a spacious farmhouse, and on the other 
by a barn—through which Cardinal Wolsey 
rode forth a prisoner; for this was a 
favourite residence of his, and here he was 
seized. 

In the brick-floored kitchen of the ram- 
bling, cosy Ferry Inn, when night closes, we 
hear many local ideas from a group & 
bargees and farm-labourers—how the “‘ bird- 
tides” in May are the lowest in the year, sc 
that the young fledgelings can get out of 
their nests in the holes and crannies of the 
river banks—that the bore-wave, or ‘A: a 
which brings up flood tide, sends a cool air 
before it over the surface of the water, which 
is a marvellous cure for whooping-cough ;— 
and how lampreys are caught here and sent 
alive in bags to Holland to bait the Dutch- 
men’s cod-hooks. 

Whilst fresh-canght smelts are cooking 
side by side with ham and eggs for break- 
fast, our crew wander down the terrace steps 
to watch a salmon-net hauled, and learn much 
of the ways, the risks, and losses of the Ouse 

Then, having admired the rare 
China punch-bowls, big elf plates, and oak 
furniture, with other family treasures of our 
buxom hostess, including a quaint old sam- 
pler dated 1705, with wondrous stitches, 


r | spelling— 


“ The loss of time is thuch, the loss of grace is more, 
The loss of Christ is such as nothing can restore,” 


we go aboard, unmoor from the keel Annie 
and Thomas, and swing out on the slackening 
ebb, still southward ho! 

A hot sun kills the breeze and we drift 
lazily onward, popping at the water-rats with 
a saloon pistol, firing at a heron, and chaffing 
the crews of some nine barges which a puffing 
steam-tug is towing up stream, until the tide 
turns and we haul down the flapping main- 
sail and get out the sculls in Riccal 5 
where the Ni cyrenian long-shipe lay after 
they had driven the Saxon fleet up tie 
and landed their fighting men to march on 
York 800 years or more ago. 

As the afternoon wears on the towline is 
manned, and an hour’s stiff work brings us to 
a long straight reach, where, a fair wind 
springing up, canvas is run aloft, and once 
more the music of waters kissing the bows 
and swishing away under the counter glad- 
dens the souls of the voyagers as they steer 
for Selby, whose red-tiled roofs rise up in the 
distance out of a sea of green. 

The sun is low down in a crimeoned weet, 
tinging the great square tower of the Min- 
ster—wherein fable it Henry 1. was borma— 
a soft warm grey, and throwing long shadows 
of the queer old timbered bridge upon the 
ebbed Ouse, as the Corsette, with helm alee, 


shoots up to the foot of a rude slipway, and 
the voyage is done. 


(THE END.) 
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BULLY TOM. 


SONG FOR BOYS. 


Words and Music by the Rev. 
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W. J. FOXELL, B.a., B. MUS. 
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1, I have heard that in days that are 
2 At home Bul-lyTompunch’d his 


long gone by, Ta a that is dis - tant and dim, 
little brother’shead, And to Pea to his many o-ther sins, 


SS ST 


There came to this school a boy nam'd Tom, There ne-ver was a bul - ly like 


in-to the ba - by’s chubby little legs, The naughty boy would stick great 


——— 
a = 


as 


~ 
We have ne'er since look’d on bis like, I say, And we none of us wantto,I know; 
And his sis - ters’ curls he would pull quite hard, For the 


a ee 


And please to note’twas in 


cat he would al-ways go. He fought and he kick’d, but he 


Cnorvs. £ 
Wy 


=: 


days re-mote, And he’s dead, si 
long 


= 


He is dead, dead, 


1! 


3 


At school Bully Tom made the little fellows quake, 
He behaved like a very surly bear, 

He ate their sweets, he ‘collard their jam, 
To tackle hiza no fellow would dare. 

He was cock-of the walk and he did what he liked 
In a way that was certainly low, 

But that was in a past, that couldn’t always last, 
And he’s dead, sirs, long ago. 

Chorus. 


We have changed all that since Bully Tom went, 
We are all as gentle as a lamb; 

We nover hit a fellow who is smaller than ourselves, 
We never eollar smaller fellows’ jam. 

We all share our hampers, we all share our cakes, 
There’s never an angry blow, 3 

It’s very different from the days of Bully Tom, 
For he’s dead, sirs, long ago. 


Chorus. 
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MY STUDIO AMONGST THE BRANCHES. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘“LASSOING THE GRIZZLY,” ETC. 


FTER a few mouthfuls as a breakfast T | 
began sketching the sunrise, and Half. 
crown went downstairs, or down the ladder, to 
light the fire and cook the breakfast, and | 
about eight o'clock we had a regular set-to on 
broiled venison, hot cottce, biscuits, and jam, 
from the Hindoo’s store across the river. 
About ten o'clock the whole camp from the 
Wagons came over to see our look-out from 
the big tree, when they all pronounced it | 
tip-top, and the Katlir drivers said it was | 
muchila (good). — 1 was very glad to hear that | 
the river showed no signs of going down, as | 
I would have a chance of seeing and ob- | 
serving the animals in their passages to and 
from the water morning and evening. 

That afternoon two giraffes passed by and 
nibbled at the leaves on a tree a few yards | 
away, sniffed the air, and then ran off 
with that peculiar gait which looks like the 
rolling movement of a ship at sea, on account | 
of the shortness of their hind legs ; they seem | 
to drag them after their body as if they were | 
dame or hurt. They are beautiful and harmless 
avnimals, and unless in case of absolute hunger ' 
d cannot see why anybody should kill them. 

A little before sundown the same day a 
Targe band of zebras passed about three hun- 
«tred yards off and at full gallop, prancing 
and snorting in the full enjoyment of their 
Tiberty. They were led by a band of about 
nifty stallions, the mares, colts, and little t 
feals bringing up the rear. They looked ! 
beautiful with their striped bodies and shin- 
iing coats glistening in the sun. After they 
passed, a few jackals came sneaking along 
with their noses to the ground. Haif-crown 
and I fired at them, and one fell dead. ‘The 
other limped off on three legs, howling as only 
a wolf can howl. Mr. Jackal was on the, 
look-out for any stray mare and her little ; 
foal that might have lagved behind the herd. } 
As the stallion keeps good watch for all the 
small wild animals, the lion is the only 
enemy the zebras have got, and he seems to 
prefer them to any other kind of game as | 


That night we heard his Britannic Majesty | 
going his rounds and roaring out a duet of | 
“All's well” with his followers the jackals, 
who answered his double basso profundo with | 
their sharp, erying, dismal-sounding bark. 
About four in the morning we heard a laugh- 
ing hyena literally bursting his sides as he 
feasted on the body of our dead jackal. Half- 
erown was very much put out about the loss 
of the skin, as he maintained that it was his 
bullet that killed him. —The vicinity seemed 
to be crowded with wild animals all that 
night, and Half-crown was awfully scared, 
so I lit the lantern and hung it so that it 
would throw its light on the ground. It 
seemed to have a magical effect, as all the 
howling and snarling soon ceased, and we 
went to sleep. It was long after sunrise 
when I awoke. Half-crown was down and 
had the coffee made, and sent up some by 
our string, which we always had hanging 
over the side, as a@ sailor would say. That 
afternoon there was one of those terrible 
thunderstorms for which South Africa is so 
noted, when the sky seemed all one blaze, 
and the air all one shrick and roar, and the 
rain came down in sheets of water. 

The next day we had another of the same 
kind of storm; but if not so disagreeable, 
it was much more dangerous, as it was what 
known as a dry storm, viz., thunder and 
lightning, but no rain. The lightning then, 
instead of descending with the rain and 
striking the earth and disappearing as in 
& wet storm, flashed and ran along the 
sround, ripping’ up the soil in furrows, 
killing and setting fire to everything in 
its course. From my height among the 
branches I conld see where it had set the § 
dry grass on fire for miles across the desert, 


‘is finished), meaning that all the rain for the 
' geason was over. 


| getting uneasy and anxious, being afraid of 


PART IL. 


but it was soon over, and Half-crown came , 
crawling up from a hole in a rock where he | 
had taken shelter, and said, in his native | 
language, ‘Com, come, @ pelile” (the rain‘ 


If there was no rain that 
night the river would be fordable the day 
after next. The men at the waggons were 


catching the fever by being encamped so 
long near the water. That night, the 3lst of ; 
June, was one of the most beautiful. The { 
moon rose like a silver globe, but such a 
bright mvon that I read for several hours by 
it before going to sleep, not a thing stirring 
during the night, not the rustle of a leaf; but 
far away toward the river the frogs kept up 
a perfect howl of croaking near the wageon, 
while in our vicinity not a cricket moved. 
The night’s calm was to be compensated in 
the morning by one of the most terrible fights 
I have ever seen ; and I think that since the 
days of the Romans in the Colosseum, few | 
persons have had the chance to see so exciting | 
and terrible a scene. As we were stretching 
our limbs previous to going down to have an | 
excuse for a wash, the quick eye of the | 
Kaflir saw something, and pointed out two | 
very small grey objects on a little rising | 
ground about half a mile away. Then he 
said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Boss, ingannami” | 
(Master, lions), and went towards the corner | 
where the guns were. ‘“Gauchely, gauchely” | 
(Slowly, slowly). I told him he must not fire, | 
but let them come as near as they would, 
as they could neither climb up to us nor spring 
up, and they would not attack us in broad | 
daylight. 
I put the opera-glass on them, and, sure ; 
enough, there they were coming in our direc- 
tion slowly, a lion and a lioness. Sometimes 
they disappeared behind the trees and bushes, 
but when they came out into the opening we | 
could see them distintly with the naked eye. 
I gave Half-crown a look at them through the | 
opera-glass, when I thought he would jump 
down from our perch on to the ground. When 
the animals crossed another little opening and 
then disappeared behind some rocks, the 
Kaffir, handing me back the glass, pointed 
far away with his finger and said, ‘Lapa 
ansi” (down there), and far away. Then, 
ringing the palm of his hand quickly up 
against his face, he said, ‘ Lapo apo” (right 


ere close), a gesture which I thought most | 
expressive for a savage to make. Handing ; 


me back the glass, he said, ‘‘ Boss, wena um | 
tagate” (master, you are a wizard). Then } 
he muttered something to himself by way of 
argument, which I understood to be that all \ 
Hite men were wizards, some good and some 

In about a quarter of an hour Half-crown 
came rushing up the ladder, crying out,‘‘ Boss, 
boss, ingannani, ingannami” (the lions, 
the lions). I couldn’t sce then at first until 
the Kaffir pointed them out lying under the 
shade of a tree not 300 yards away.‘ Boss, 
boss, sabombaa” (the guns); and snapping 
his fingerand thumb he made a movement of 
an animal falling over on hisside. I snatched 
up my brushes with the intention of putting 
the animals into the almost finished land- 
scape, when we were both startled by a loud 
roar, Which seemed to come from but a little | 
distance to our right. It was so sudden and 
so loud that I thonght I could see the nigger’s 
wool stand as straight as the hair on the head 
of a Chinaman, 

The next instant an old black lion—black 
lions are those which have a black or dark- 
brown mane, the others are called yellow 
lions because they are all the same colour, 
the mane not being different from the rest of 
the hair except a little white around the 
mnazle and under the chin — well, the black 
lion went bounding through the long grass, 


‘fly. 
i said he was awfully afraid, and v.ished he was 


and when about half way stopped and gave 
another roar and stamped on the ground 
with his fore paws, while with his hind legs 
he tore and scratched until he made the dust 
Half-crown turned an ashy white and 


at the waggons, Although we were as safe 
as if we were in a first floor window in Fleet 
Street, I felt a little nervous, but I rubbed 
my hands with glee at the prospect of secing 
a pitched battle between lions. 

The young lion raised his head, and with 
the glass I could see every hair on his head 
and chest stand erect while he glared with 
his yellow eyes, which seemed to me more in 
surprise than in anger. The lioness got up 
and sneakingly walked off and sat down on 
a part of the rising ground, where she lay 
blinking ia the sunlight and did not seem to 
be the least concerned in the coming struggle 
apparently for possession of her dear self. 

‘he two lions commenced to snarl, growl, 
and walk around in a circle. At last the 
battle opened by the black lion springing 
at the yellow one, which the other dodyed, 
and before the black one could recover him- 
self seized him by the shoulder, when they 
rolled on the ground in a cloud of dust, and 
fragments of hair and torn grass and leaves 
surrounded them, so that it was dificult even 
through the glass to distinguish which was 
under or over. I handed the ylass to Half- 
crown, When he repeated, ‘“‘Skillum, ski- 
lum!” (Dreadful, dreadful !). 

When the boy yave me back the glass the 
lions were separated, but still walking 
around like two strange dogs. After a little 


, while at it they went again, this time stand- 


ing on their hind legs and clawing each other 
like cats. The yellow one, who was not s0 
large, seemed to be the more active of the 
two, and the springs and jumps he made over 
the other’s head were wonderful. With the 


| glass I could see every crease and wrinkle in 


their faces, and their damaged yellow eyes, 
now bloodshot and fiery, while their blood 

and frothy mouths took hold of each other’s 
tough and loose hides. They were streaked 
all over with scars, and bleeding from the 
jaws, ears, and head, and covered with dust 
and sand. At last, having separated for an 
instant, the black one turned and ran a little 
way off, then turned half round and growled 
at his opponent, who did not scem to be 
anxious to follow him, but lay down panting, 
and licked the froth and blood from his lips. 
Half-erown shot at the black one, but did not 
hit him, and the other, alarmed at the re- 
port, got up and bolted into the thicket close 
by. All during the fight the lioness remained 
in the same position, washing her face and 
making her toilet generally. Evidently she 
thought that only the brave deserve the fair. 
After a few hours, and having fired a few 
shots to frighten them away if they were stil! 
in the vicinity, we went over and examined 
the field of battle, when we found the ground 
and dry grass stained with the royal blood of 
the so-called king of beasts. If one believes 
the Africandoes who pretend to know, and 
some old hunters who do kuoir, the lion is 
one of the most sneaking and cowardly 
animals for his size and strength in the forest. 

Half-crown thought it very mean of the 
lioness not to have taken the part of her 
mate. I told him he knew that the male 
and female never fight amongst animals, but 
he said the Kattirs fight with their wives, and 
sometimes beat them, but not often. T 
thought I could tell him abont other people 
who did the same thing, and were not Kaftirs 
or pagans, 

The next day we crossed the river, it having 
fallen three feet in the last twenty-four hours, 
and in three days more we arrived in Delagea 
Bay, where we caught the steamer just in 
time, end sailed for Old England. 
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A T length we arrived at the Grand Plateau, 
i} and there stayed some little time to rest 
and have something to cat. We left the re- 
mainder of Our provisions in a corner to 
await our return, all except the bottle of 
champasme to be drunk on the summit. The 
Grand Plateau is an enormous snow-field, 
12.536 feet high, lying between the Dome du 
timter and the Mont Staudits it is the source 
ef the two glaciers, Des Bossons and De 


, thousand feet lower, a 


Tionay, which separate near the Grands | 


Mulets. The rarity of the air here pro- 
iseed a very painful feeling. I could hardly 
daw my breath, and indeed could hardly 
dmg one foot after the other. My heart 
teat violently, so that I began to have 
cstive doubts of being able to get to the 
op; however, I determined to go on as long 
& posible, It may give some idea of my 
ndition if I say that the mere exertion of 
xeping my toes 
nly enjoined on us as a means of pre- 
venting frostbite, made my heart beat s0 
npidly that I was scarcely equal to the 
efor, Frank Horton was even worse than 
Iwas, and for a time some one had to guide 
hi footsteps. This might have been ex- 


weted, but when our trusty Balmat con- ; 


peed that he felt ill and must give up the 
-al, our spirits sank to a very low ebb; but 
wrtunately his attack soon passed off. 
«nided to me later that at one time he had 
thought we should be forced to turn 
George Horton also told me he had 
ill, but if so he_ showed no signs of it, 
ud was quite the best of the party. B: 
te time we got to the Petits Mulets, which 
saamall rock within a short climb of the 
mit, I was almost exhausted. I Jay on 
‘ke snow, sheltered by the rock, while one 
dthe men rubbed my hands in order to 
rstore sensation to them, which as it slowly 
sumed gave intense in. Indeed, for 
~ne days afterwards, three fingers at my 
ithand felt as if. they had been scalded ; 
they were stiff, and it was painful to move 
te joints, I suppose I narrowly escaped 
tring frostbitten. “The younger Horton 
~lered in the same way, but his brother 
‘uy complained of a feeling of numbness in 
ts upper lip. _ The wind was very high just 
-~, and drove sharp particles of ice 


in our faces ; it Was some consolation to be ; 


told that the guides had never before expe- 


in wotion, which was | 
’ with little fatigue. 


He’ 


‘he hurries us on ; the place is subject to ava- 
{ lanches, and at this time of day we must not 


: glass of wine and some cold chicken are very 
, acceptable, and after this refreshment we yo 


i 
1 


need so piercing a wind in this spot, but , 


x mutt be always a cold one, for we saw 

or rather bars of ice, some twelve 
teen inches Iong, standing out hori- 
ly from the rocks. 


sections. The brothers Horton, two of the 


Atthe Petits Mulets we were divided into | 


vrs, and Balmat were in the first one. ‘ 


In the second, Charlet was in front, one of 


‘Lenrters, who was a son of his, next to him. 
lidluwed, and there was a porter behind 


ls iather almost dragged him along, while 
Ilad no one in front of me on whom I 
~idepend. Truth to tell, Charlet fils was 
hamuich worse condition than I was; he 
sot a good mountaineer, and some inis- 
newas always happening tohim. Our 
isdimbwas upa steep slope called the Mur 
‘tla Cote, and here we had to hew steps 
tarly all the way. 
Itwas just BEY o’clock when we gained 
“esummit (15,781 feet high), a narrow ridge 


it two handred. yards long. Our guides | 
ered we had made the ascent quickly, | mounix from the chalet, and arrived there so o ] 
cially as we loat. time at the Grande Cre- ‘ much sooner than was expected that the can- | fact they differ very slightly from the old 

~~. for they frequently take nine hours ' non were not ready to be tired off. 1 
‘rit, They waid, too, that we had done it . lord of our hotel, however, soon gave notice < 


Tenvied young Charlet his position ; | 


; blue sky. 


‘which had been clouded over on our upward 
' course, now sparkled brightly in the sun, and 


AN ALPINE CLIMB. 
By C. N. CARVALHO, 
Author of “ Cnele Tom's Adventure,” ete. 
PART It. 


very well, and that they often have to carry 
the people up. The view isa very tine one, the 
number of snow-capped peaks visible being 
immense. Perhaps what strikes one most is 
how diminutive everything looks. The Col 
du Géant, which is close ‘by, and only two 

pears quite small ; 
Monte Rosa and the Matterhern show as 
mere hills, Towards France and Italy the 
country is flat, and beyond there are shadowy 
outlines of distant mountains. ‘The view is 
certainly an extraordinary one, but it did not 
impress me so much as the one from Titlis, 
which I had seen only a fortnight before, 
where one stands, as it were, surrounded by 
a forest of giant peaks. Of course we drank 
our champagne with all the honours, and, 
after resting for 2 quarter of an hour, we 
began the descent ; the cold being too intense 
to allow of a longer stay. 

The descent is accomplished quickly, and 
It took us only two and 
a half hours to reach the Grand Plateau. 
The glixsade is most enjoyable, the rush 
through the clear air both exciting and in- 
vigorating. You sit behind your guide, leave 
the navigation to him, and let yourself go, 
It is worth a long hard climb to be able to 
experience this pleasurable sensation, We 
are very jolly during the descent, and make 
all sorts of jokes; it is a reaction after the 
tension of the last few hours. Once or twice 
we all get into a méléc, but are brought up by 
Balmat, who leads. Over the Grand Plateau 


linger. I aim not the only one of the party will- 
ing to risk the chance of an avalanche for the 
sake of ten minutes’ rest ; but Balmat’s orders 
are decisive, his voice rings clear and sharp, j 
and on we go. At length the dangerous part 
is passed. At the farther end of the plateau 
we are allowed to pause to recover breath and 
take out the provisions we had left here. A 


spinning down at a rare pace to the Grands | 
Mulets. There we remain for an hour, and 
have some hot tea. I should not have been 
sorry to have stayed longer; my head for 
the first time felt unsteady, and glacier- 
walking seemed more difficult than it had 
done before. I was thankful when it was 
over. We had one slip that might have been 
serious. At one place, where two small 
crevasses lay parallel to each other, Frank 
Horton slipped while attempting to jump the 
second one, and fell in. There being only a 
short length of rope between us, he pulled 
me into the first one, and there we lay, each 
in a separate crevasse, suspended by a rope | 
over an ice-ridge. The necessity of the rope 
being a strong one was forcibly impressed on 
us by this incident. Charlet pulled Frank 
Hortou vut by his legs—rather an uncomfort- 
able experience fur him—and I scrambled up 
without assistance. This was our sole mis- 
adventure. 

At Pierre Pointue I was much struck by 
the magniticence of the scenery. The great 
peaks of the Dome duGouter and the Aiguille, 


showed clear and distinct against the deep 
It was difficult to believe they | 
were the same which had looked so small and { 
insignificant when viewed from the summit. 
We took about three hours to reach Cha- | 


The land- ! 


of our presence, and we had a salute of teu 
guns. ‘They had paid us a similar compli- 
ment it seems on our reaching the summit. 
It was the first time, I believe, that I ever 
had a salute fired off in my honour. A 
great portion of the ascent is visible from Cha- 
mounix, and we found that our progress had 
been watched most attentively. We wero 
quite lions for the rest of that day ; every one 
we met asked us questions, and at the table 
d’hote we had a ovation. But, as you 
may suppose, we did not sit up late ; we were 
very glad to get away from our kind friends 
and retire to rest. Considering all things, we 
were not so very much fatigued, and, except 
being rather stiff, I felt much ag usnal the 
next day, but we all three considered it advis 
able to remain moderately quiet for the next 
day or two. 

We parted from our guides on the best of 
terms. I promised Balmat that when I caine 
to Chamounix again I would ask for him, and 
if it were possible he should always accom- 
pany me on any expedition I mizht under- 
take. Iam sorry to say I have never been 


; able to accomplish this, but 1 have heard from 


him more than once, and I have reason to 
think he keeps in his heart as kindly a recol- 
lection of meas Ido of him. The Hortons 
and I went our different waye, with mutual 
wishes for a long continuance of a friendship 
began in so agreeable a manner. Our three 
days’ close companionship had made us feel 
like old friends. 

And now a few words in conclusion. My 
ascent, as you may have gathefed, was made 
some years ago, and many things are altered 
now ; I do not look upon it as a guide, but it 


: ay be interesting to some of my readers to 


learn that the expenses of the undertaking 
were decidedly over Baedeker's estimate. 

grant that we took an extra day, and had to 
pay for the porters’ descent to Pierre Pointue, 
also for a second supply of wood and provi- 
sions, but there is always something extra to 
be paid for in every ascent, and the figure, 250 
francs each, is certainly below the mark. I 
hear that the hut on the Grands Mulets has 
been converted intoasmall inn, where regular 
beds and refreshments may be had. This 
doubtless necessitates fewer porters, but at an 
inn 10,000 feet above the sea the charges 
will always be high, and I question if the 
expense of the journey be much lessened by 
this change. One may possibly pass the 
night more comfortably, and so be better pre- 
pared for the toil of the following day, but 
that is quite another matter. In my opinion 
a traveller would be well rewarded if he only 
went thus far. I do not consider that the 
view from the summit repays you for the extra 
fatigue that must be undergone in orler to 
reach it, and certainly the intense cold does 
not allow you to stay there sufliciently long to 
enjoy it. In the cause of science Professor 
Tyndall remained twenty hours on the sum- 
mit, but he is a man of singular courage and 
determination, and his powers of endurance 
something quite exceptional. No one could do 
this for mere pleasure. The lesser excursion 
is one that, while it brings you face to face’ 
with the grandeur of nature, is not an undue 
strain on the vital powers, I fear, however, 
it is of little use to sugeest this course. I feel 


| that any one who vets as far as the Grands 


Mulets will be as reluctant to turn back from 
there as I frankly confess I should have Leen 
inyself. 

‘A great deal is said of new routes, but as a 


ones ; the course taken really depends more on 
the state of the snow than on anything clsc, 
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A great deal issaid too of the ascent being 
made in a shorter time than formerly. This 
only means that there is little time given to 
rest. Chamounix is left at night, the Grands 
Mulets reached by 6 a.m., and no halt made 
there. The actual work, some sixteen hours, 
is exactly the same, and the strain far greater. 
Much of the finest scenery is passed in the 
dark, and to my mind there is no advantage 
gained. Let us leave to our American friends 
the ylory of ‘doing Mont Blanc” in the 
shortest possible time, and keep to ourselves 
the satisfaction of deriving the greatest 
amount of pleasure and profit from our exer- 
tions, And now farewell. 


(THE END.) 


Correspondence 


Brrps’ Foos.—1. Out of print. 2 In an erdinary 

ring such birds as the rook begin tq lay in March, 

the majority not much before April. 3. Cannot pos- 

sibly tell from such a very vague description. * You 
do not even give the colour of the egg. 


G. Hopxrxs.—-In No. 367 we gave along answer as to 
Preserving flowers. Refer to it. The secret con- 
Sists in drying them quickly under pressure. Mr. 
English, of the Essex Field Club, has devoted much 
attention to the matter. 


Yacutsaaw.—Float the boat tm water; pour into her 
Sufticient water to bring her down to the load-line 
hes require; then weigh the water you have poured 
into her. Get some lead the weight of this water ; 
take off the old lel and re-melt it with the addi- 
tional lead. 

ATHLETH —Try ‘‘Training Instructor,” published at 
140, Fleet Street ; or Westhall on “Training” ; er 
Cortis en “ Training,” obtainable from Wright and 
Co., 41, St, Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commous, £.¢. ; 
or Maclaren on “Training,” publiehed by Macmillan 
and Co. 


A.D. T.—There is a guide-book to ‘‘ Maoriland,” 
lished by the Union Steamship Company of 
Zealand, 18, Walbrook, E.c. Clayden's ‘‘ Handbook 
to New Zealand” is published by wymay and Sons, 
74, Great Queen Street, w.c. ir. Kerry Nicholls’s 
“king Country” is published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., 188, Fleet Street. 

A. 1.,P.—There is a fireproof paper made of vegetable 
fibre, asbestos, borax, and alam; and there is a 
fireproof ink made ot iphite, copal, sulphate of 
iron, tincture of putgalls, gra sulphate of indigo; 
but we do not know where they can be bought. 

X. Y. Z—The “‘Mlustrated London News” is much the 
‘oldest of the papers. The “Graphic” was started 
in 1869. The number of the paper would have told 
you the age. See front page, left-hand top corner, 
next the date, 

G. DELAVAL.—The “ Archer’s Register” is the official 
record of Archery; and it has nothing whatever to 
do with jockeyship or horseracing. 


J, HALL.—It is about three thousand miles from 
Quebec to British Columbia, and the railway journey 
takes a week. Land fs fifty pence an acre; and, for 

eight shillings and fourpence, @& man may acquire 

the right to three hundred and twenty acres, for 
which he has to pay—at the fifty pence rate—in four 
years.- He has to live on the land and make im- 
provements to the value of ten shillings an acre. 

QURsTOR.—The Severn Tunnel is 7,664 yards long ; the 

is 2,700 yards. The Stan! ridge 

e 


Woodhead Tunnel on the Manchester, Sheffield, and 

Lincolnshire, are the two longest ‘‘under land.” 
- One {is 6,242 yards, the other is 5,297 yards. 
TrBs.—It is unlawful to kill pheasants, partridges, 

grouse, moor game, or hares on a Sunday or it 


JoNES.—It is claimed that the first of . 
lish volunteers was raised by the City of London in 
the reign of Henry vit. ; they formed the Guild of 
8t. George. In the 3; Armada time there was 
a great gathering of volunteers at Tilbi In 1780 
there was another volunteering, and in 1799 came 
another. Some of the volunteer regiments were 


". taken Into the rogular army in 1814. The old Soth, 


+ 8lst, 82nd, 85th, and were originally volunteer 
regiments. bie . wore 

Rawy.—1. The penny English was the first stam 
issued. ‘The Womber of values haa increased wit 
almost every series. 2 The black penny English are 

3 Ri scutes Decsiise the fasue did Hot last long. Aa The 

er-priced stamps are used large foreign 

packages, : om eB 
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* roller.’ If you merely want to make the paper 
transparent till you have finished your tracing, use 
. ordinary paper, and saturate it with spirits of tur- 
s pentine. Grawing-paper can be made trans- 
parent by sponging on to it a solution of castor-oil 
absolute aloohol. The alcohol evaporates, and 
leaves the ofl in the paper; the drawing is then 
« made, and the oil washed out with alcohol. The 
cheap transfer Pel rs are made by coating cap 
paper with a solution of half an ounce of gum- 
mastic dissolved in twelve ounces of spirits of tur 
i tine. Yeu can make writing-paper it 
-, by saturating it with paraffin ofl, . . 
F. T. DINGLE.—The copying apparatus you describe is 
called a graph. Get Moe. 302 are 308 for instractlons 
* how to make it heats = 
AQUARIUM CEMENT.—See back. We answered a sim!- 
a query a few weeks ago. Here is another mix- 
ture.” Melt together in an fron pan two parts of 


* common pitch and one of gutta-percha, stirring 
* them well together until thoroughly incorporated, 
and then pouring the mizture into cold water. 


Soften it with heat when wanted. Another mixture 
is made of equal of whitelead ground in oil, 

; dry redlead, and dry litharge. This forms a putty 
which is better varnished after it is dry. The best 
varnish for the Borpose, is three ounces of shellac 
“dissolved in a gill of methylated spirit. 


A. H. A.—Try Professor Meldola’s ‘‘ Chemistry,” price 
eighteenpenee, published by Murby, of Ludgate 
Circus. For a more advanced book, get Roscoe's, 

* which is published by Macmillan and Co. 


E. 8. OSBORNR —We should that the streak in the 
bread was caused by the settlement of its !mpurities 
at that level, and we should not eat the streak or 
the bread below it. 


C._B. M. CHARLEWOOD.—There {is a book on the 
Indian Forest Service, pubshed by Mr. Btanford, of 
Charing Cross. A letter to him will procure you 
price and ps are. 


‘W. M. Dawsex.—Both “‘The Wreck of the Cawarra” 
and ‘‘ Among the Blacks” were in the November 
part for 1884. 

F. P. W. B.—1, Make rocks fer aquariums of Portland 
cement; but it is better to use real lumps of stone 
and build the caves, the cement to keep the 
blocks together. 2 Get a number of the “ Exchange 
and Mart.” 


Z._N. P.—Indiarubber can be dissolved, if shredd 
fine, inether, bisulphide of carbon or the essential 
or benzole, and the solution dries on being expo 
to the air. Keop the coats as thin as convenient, 
that the drying may be uniform. 


W. C, N.—1. No man's debts are patd by his stay! 
away from a town, and no man with any sense 
honour would think of doing such a thing. 217 
name of her Majesty was the same after her marti: 
as It was before, as the slightest knowledge of t 
tory would have told you. 3 We really cam 
decide questions as to the amount of crape 5 
should wear for your grandmother. 


PATENTIA VINCES.—There is no book giving the I: 
tude and longitude of every place on the globe. 1 
mearest approach to what you want is,the index 
an atlas, which you might perhaps obtain with 
the maps on applying direct to the publishers. 

JOHN (Liv 1).—1. The best exercise for you 
Indian clubs. 2 Begin your letter to your mas 
“Sir,” and end “ Yours respectfully.” 

J. E.—You must get the back numbers; we can! 
reprint. We have given more practical articles 
model-yacht building than any other publication. 


F. M. C.—Apply for particulars to the agent of ' 
colony to which you think of going. The offices 
all in Victoria Street, Westminster. 


W. E. GRANTHAM.—We do not identify stamps a 
rule, the answer being only of interest to the qu 
tioner. But as you have made such elaborate dn 
ings we must make an exception. 1. All the “‘zeg: 
stamps are Dutch. 2 Sp: , like all the ‘* pese! 
stamps. 38. Probably Spanish. 4. United Sta 

ment stamp. 6. Finland. 6 The Austri 
with the Mercury's head. 
than any stamp in existence, as tl is nothing 
i in letters or figures to give a clue to its identity 


B. P.—1. You can take the height of a full-sized shi 
mainmast at two hundred feet. 2 Owing to { 
curvature of the earth the higher you go the fart! 
you can see. From s you may see a veax 
masthead ten miles away. 


T. V.—For toning and enamelling photographs—vi 
detailed processes—see “* Workabo Becetpts,” fow 
series, published by Mesars. Spon ond con 

Ranvy.—Dissolve equal parts of isinglass, alum, a 
soap in water, making separate solutions, and usi 
as much water as may be necessary. Then mix { 
solution, and with it coat the fabric on the wre 
aide. Dry it, and brush it. We have often giv 
another waterproofing solution, for which you ¢ 
refer back, |. 
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A WIELDER OF THE WiLLow — Every year cases | 
reported of wickets being taken with every ball of 
over. Last year A. Pol |, playing for Acwo! 
School v. Badsworth, on June 26th, took six wick 
rie suosesive balls : and 2 August Line 

‘arner, playing for Egerton v. Harpurhey, orn 
the same feat. There were three instances off 
wickets being taken with successive balls, ove 

being Mr. P. Carr's, for Peterhouse and Quee 
v. Trinity Hall, L. V. C. As to four wickets w 
successive balls, there were six instances. 


H. 5.—Attend the nearest Science and Art Sche 
It will be very much cheaper and better for y 
Write to , Science and Art ie 
South Kensington, for information. If you dec 
to have books, write to Bateford, architectural bo 
seller, Holborn, W.0., for list. 

C. F. BERTRAM.—The shorthand books would cost } 
about five shillings complete. The printing ap 
ratus is not worth the carriage. 

NIL DESPERANDUM.—1. The article on working moc 
appeared in a Christmas Number, and is now qt 
out of print. 2. For foreign stamps see advert. 
ments on cever of monthly parts, 


8. T. (Leicester), BR. J. E. (Ontario.)—Mr. T. B, Ree 
st 


tories can at present (with the single exception 
the “Three Guinea Watch”) only be had obts 
ing the parts or volumes of the B, O. P. in wh 


they have been published. 


BRISTOLIAN. — The title- and indexes are t 
quite out of print. a 


BLACK VULTURE. — Birds’ eggs, like all nataral hist 
objects, are worth exactly what they will fetch 
themselves they have no value whatever. If: 
can get fifty pounds for your coHection, it is wo 
fifty pounds; if you can only get sixpence, k 
worth—exactly sixpence, 


Lover oF NAPOLEON.—For a student's histo: 
France tery Mr. J. Murray, 50, Albemarle Street; 
Messrs. Macmiilan, of Bedford Street. 


A. D.—It is difficult to give you instructions In { 
column. You have chosen the most difficult k 
of drawing—and you cannot draw. The hand sh¢ 
carry out the intention. It should not trust 
chance ; it should do exact'y as it is told by the 
Your best plan is to practlsa from good copies. | 
such illustrations as appear in the “ B.U.P..” 
“ Oentury,” “Scribner,” and the “English Illustra 
Magazine.” Begio with simple things, and en( 
vour to make your copy, Mine for , like y 
original, 
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THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND 


By Patt BLAKE, 


Author of ‘School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” etc., ete. 8 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


ae was now close at hand. There | faction than it did to the boys, especially {| lets things slide in the most awful 
was a general stir in the school, fora | the smaller ones. fashion ; it’s really a great shame, he 
ass examination was always held dur-| “(Good thing for the Doctor he can’t | doesn’t teach us anything. What are 
ing the last three days, on the subjects | examine us this time,” said Ashbee to | we sent to school for, I should like to 
vhich had been studied during the | some of his chums; “I should send him | know?” 

guarter. into a fit.” Lee’s speech was received with jeers, 
The Doctor generally had an interview! “Me too,” said Lee. “Ihaven’t got | for it was notorious he never learnt o 
vith each class for half an hour, which it | the hang of things yet, and my books are | word more than he was obliged. 

uust be hoped brought him more satis- | always in pound. That Partridge, also,| “I’m going to have times over my 


Peace and War.—I!. War. 
(Drawn for the B. O. P. by H. J. Walker.) 
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exam.,” said Smythe. “I’m going to leave 
at Easter, you know, so 1 don’t care what I 
do. I’m going to put a few jokes into m 
papers ; they won't find them out till 
after Easter, and by that time I shall be 
far enough out of their reach.” 

There was no need for Smythe to make | 
up his mind to insert jokes in his exam. ! 
papers: his serious answers were funny | 
enough in all conscience ; even his wilful | 
blunders were not much worse than ! 
those which he and others as well made 
unintentionally. 

French was not Smythe’s strong point. 
He had a way of translating idioms in a 
hammer-and tongs sort of style, forcing 
@ meaning out of the sentence before him. | 
One of the items of his paper was a list | 
of sentences and words to be turned into ; 

lish: amongst them C'est tout droit 
chemin de fer. 

The first he translated seriously into 
“That’s all right,” and thought he had 
succeeded to perfection. After that he 
thoaght he might allow himself a little 
licence, so rendered chemin de fer by “the 
way to do it.” | 

boys compared notes on coming 
out, and Lee was anxious to know how 
“out of sorts” had been made French. 

“I put ‘je suis malade,” said Ashbee, ! 
triamphantly. “T guess that’s good 
enough. 


gh. 

Bat Smythe thought his was better. 
“ Dehors des éspéces” was his masterpiece, 
and Ashbee acknowledged that ‘it beat 
his to fits.” 

After these specimens_no one will be 
surprised to hear that Smythe was of 
opinion (on paper) that the Nile was a 
mighty river which ran through Egypt 

had its source in Mungo Park; and 
that Ashbee showed his mastery of 
Roman history by answering the question 
“How was the House of Tarquin des- 
troyed ?” with the wild shot “ By fire !” 

He was uneasy about this, and looked 
it up in his “Smaller Smith ;” after which 
he was gloomy for upwards of two 
ininates and wished that, like Smythe, he 
was not coming back after Easter. 

He had his compensations, however. 
Smythe had a duty to fulfil on leaving ; 
a duty he was in no way inclined to shirk. 
It was a custom at the College, more in 
vogue amongst the small boys than the 
big ones, to make a will on leaving. To 
leave the school was the end of school 
existence : it was the proper and natural 
thing to act accordingly, and leave your 
friends to enjoy those goods and chattels 
which would be of no use to you in 
another sphere. 

Smythe had several valuable _pro- 
erties, greatly envied by his fellows. 
Chief amongst these were two cribs; a 
fact to be regretted, but none the less 
trac. He possessed moreover a bat used 
in a game peculiar to the school, called | 
“fenders,” and a toasting-fork of novel 
construction, which would toast a piece 
of bread on both sides without its being 
necessary to take it off the prongs. 

To compose a will was a work of no 
mean difficulty, and Smythe’s cost him 
some hours of patient labour. He re- 
ceived a good many plain hints from | 
would-be legatees, ad had to pacify 
them 2s well as he could. 

“Tsay, Smythe, let me have your 
ferer-bat.. You know you lost a ball of 
mine in February and you've never paid 
for it.” 

“Oh, what a cram!” replied Smythe. 
“You broke my knife.” 


The Boy’s Own Papert. 


“ ‘Twas only the little blade. ’ 

“Well, I'll see, I can’t promise. 
are so many fellows, you know.” 

Before the will was complete Smythe 
was so sick of it that he had half a mind 
to tear _it up and scramble his posses- 
sions. But it seemed a pity to destroy 
that beautiful document, resplendent in 
all the glory of red ink and ruled lines, 
and with only one bad blot in it if you 
except a smudge ortwo. It is true there 
was a hole right through it, where a blot 
had once existed, but that was the unfor- 
tunate result of working too vigorously 


There 


| with a blunt knife in the laudable effort 


to erase the blemish. No, the will must 
be finished, and finished at last it was, 


down to the date and the names of the ! 


witnesses. Some extracts follow: 

“This is the will of me, Julius Wedg- 
wood Smythe, Esquire, of 43, Kempton 
Street, London, and the College, ‘or- 
chester, being of sound mind and body 
as this leaves me at present.” 

(Some of the disappointed ones objected 
— to the phrase “ being of sound 
mind. 

“T give and bequeath my crib of 
Cesar to my friend and fellow-school- 


use, and that of his heirs for ever.” 


(We will hope that before he was old | 


enough to have any heirs Ashbee had 
learnt wisdom enough to put his crib 
behind the fire.) 


“I give and bequeath my fender-bat | 


to James Jainieson, than who no boy 
phys better, except perhaps Dodd, who 
hate.” 

(The errors in grammar were pointed 
out to Smythe by a too pedantic youth, 
who was promptly kicked.) 

“ My toasting-fork I bequeath to Ellis, 
Richardson, and Williams, in trust for 
the rest of the Lower Fourth, boys of 
more than one year’s standing to have 
preference. 

“My ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ with the last 
six pages missing, and my first two parts 
of the * Boy’s Own Mechanic,’ I bequeath 
to the school library.” 

(The school librarian shied them into 
the waste paper basket.) 

There were various other clauses, some 
of which Smythe wished to amend, but 
did not want to spoil his will. Fortu- 
nately soine legally-minded boy suggested 
a-codicil, at which idea Smythe jumped, 
and revoked his gift to Parkin, who had 
cheeked him since the clause in his favour 
was composed. 

The reading of the will was an affect- 
ing scene. The Markiss read it. 
heard of what was going on, and offered 
to act the part of the lawyer, which he 
did to admiration. Smythe seemed a 
little out Of place ; to listen to his own 
will appeared incongruous ; however, he 
had no idea of absenting himself. The 
class-room was crammed with small boys, 
most of whom knew they could not be 
legatees, for there were not enough 
things to go round. 

The Markiss made a little speech, in 
which he alluded to Smythe as our 
“moribund young friend, scholasticall 
speaking.” He also made some good- 
natured allusions to Sinythe’s fondness 
for mischief, expressing hopes that his 
renunciation of his cribs meant that he 
was going to turn over a new leaf as 
regards his method of study. 

Vhen the reading was over there was 
considerable uproar, with some cries of 


“Thank you, Sinythe, you’re a brick !” 


He, 


“What a sneak youare!” yelled some 
others ; “ you haven't given me any- 
thing.” 

Dodd expressed his intention of giving 
himn some cause for the gratuitous insult 
contained in the body of the document, 
but the Markiss interfered and covered 
his retreat. 

“Why, you stupid little fools,” he said 
to some youngsters who were bemoaning 
Smythe’s unkindness in leaving them 
nothing, “he can’t give away more than 
he’s got, can he? Besides, he’s left some- 
thing which you can all share in.” 

“Oh, that old toasting-fork of his; 
much good that'll be.” 

“Something more important than 
that,” said the Markiss, cheerily ; “he’s 
left the school /” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue Markiss was not quite satisfied 


‘with the business of the will, though he 
_had enjoyed the fun of it “down to the 


‘ellow William Ashbee, Esquire, for his , 


ground.” He had strict ideas about 
cribs, and it did not please him to find 
two of them handed down in perpetuity. 

Lee was the happy recipient of 


| Smythe's second crib. 


The Markiss had considerable liking 
for Lee, and hoped that he would turn 
out a very decent fellow. He saw, how- 
ever, that he was very much open to 
temptation and certainly lacked decision 
of character. Hence he determind to see 
what he could do in leading him~to give 
up cribs. So far as the Markiss knew, 
he had not yet taken very largely to the 
use of them. 

He found Lee in the playground and 
took him by the arm, a somewhat hig!) 
honour for a small boy to receive at thc 
hands of a big one. . 

I say, young un,” said the Markiss 
“whatare you going to be when you leavc 
the school ?” . 

“T don't think it’s quite settled vei, 
replied Lee. “ Father wants to make ni 
a doctor.” 

“Well, would you like to be one?’ 
queried the Markiss. 

“Yes, I think so, or else a lawyer.” 

“Well, you know,” said the Markiss 
“you've got to pass a lot of exams. befor: 
you can be either of these.” 

“Yes,” said Lee, “I know that. It’ 
no end of a nuisance,” he added, lugu 
briously. 

“Well, it’s got to be done,” said th: 
Markiss, decidedly, “and the question i 
how aré you going to pass them.” 

Lee looked a little puzzled. 

“What's that you've got tucked unde 
your arm ¢” asked the Markiss. 

Lee looked rather confused when h 
replied, 

“That’s a crib Smythe left me.” 

“T thought as much,” rejoined th 
Markiss ; “now you'll be able to do you 
lessons tine and easy, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Lee, “ t hope so, although 
don’t mean to use it very much.” 

“Exactly,” said the Markiss ; “ but don 
you see that although you will get throug 
your school lessons pretty easily, wher 
will you be when school is over? You 
have then to work up for your exams 
and you will practically have to star 
afresh, as you won't have learnt much a 
school—don’t you see?” 

Lee did see, and confessed it. 


“Now you just put that away,” sai 
the Markiss, “and take my advice. Pite 
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itinto the river the next time you go out ; 
do you hear 7” 

- Ob, but I can’t,” said Lee, “it isn’t 
mine. I’ve got to hand it down when I 
leave the school, by the terms of the will.” 
. Well, at any rate,” said the Markiss, 
Brig you promise me that you won't use 

“Yes,” said Lee, “I will —I really 


mean after Easter to work harder. Pater 


will be so glad if I cangeta prize, I know, ' 


and I should like todo hima turn.” 

The Markiss applauded this good reso- 
Intion, and went away satisfied with his 
interview. 

Easter came and went all too rapidly. 
The holiday was just long enough for the 
boys to wish it were longer. At the end 
ofa fortnight they were all due back at 
school, and a certain Wednesday night 
aw them once more assembled in the 
dining-room for supper. 


This time Lee was far from feeling the ! 


isolated stranger he did on the first 
occasion, and when the Doctor limped 


slowly into the room with the aid of a‘ 


stick and uttered his usual welcome, “I 
am glad to see you back again once more,” 
lee felt that the greeting was fy him 
this time as well as the others. 

The Doctor’s small g) 
with loud cheers, for the boys as a whole 
were real] 


school di 


ech was received : 


glad to see him once more; | 
not seem the same when the | 


' familiar figure of the head master was 
absent. He still looked weak, but with 
the exception of the stick no one would 
have detected any considerable alteration 
in his appearance. 

By the next morning the whole school 
had assembled. 

' What was the surprise of the boys to 
find that Smythe was amongst them 

: again. 

“Hullo! Smythe, 

i mean?” cried Ashbee. 

| Weren’t coming back.” 

: “No more I was,” said Smythe, in a 

i disgusted tone, “but pater thought I 

; might as well stay here until midsummer, 
and so he sent me back.” 

“Oh, I say, what a sell,” cried Lee. 
“Yes, it’s no end of a do,” Smythe ac- 
quiesced. “I say Ashbee,” he went on, 


what does this 
“T thought you 


“my will isn’t of any good now, you | 


know.” 


Ashbee did not receive this information 
i with any degree of warmth. It did not 
at all suit him to hand back the crib 
which Smythe bequeathed to him. 
! “Well, I suppose I must give it back,” 
said Ashbee, ungraciously ; “but mind 
you'll have to leave it me again when you 
go at midsummer.” 
“Oh, yes, I promise it to you, and you 
can make use of it now if you like.” 
“ All right,” said Ashbee, “ I will. 
Smythe, however, did not find itso easy 


” 
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to regain all the articles which he had 
left to his chums. 
Jamieson, who was a shrewd young 
Scot, directly he heard of Smythe'’s return 
. traded away the fender-bat to Lee in ex- 
change for some eatabies. These eatables 
| he promptly demolished (making him- 
self ill with them, by the way), but he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
iatall events could not be made to dis- 
gorge his legacy. ; 
Smythe came up to him and explained 
, that it was necessary that he should ask 
‘him for the return of his bat. Jamieson 
‘affected great sorrow, and said that he 
had given it away. 
se On” said Smythe, “is that the way 
you treat things that are left to you? I 
meant that for something to remember 
/me by.” 
Jamieson did not quite know what 
! answer to make to this, so could only ex- 
‘plain that Lee had his kat, and that if 
Smythe wanted it he had better go and 
‘ask Lee for it. 
i Lee, however, naturally said that he 
‘had given Jamieson a fair exchange for 
the bat, and did not at all see that he was 
culed upon to return it. This led to 
‘words, and there probably would have 
‘ been a quarrel following had net a sudden 
‘ announcement culled their attention from 
; the matter in hand. 
ke (To be continued.) 


“ Abuse me not, I do no ill, 
Istand to serve thee with good will; 
As careful, then, be sure thou be 
To serve thy God as I serve thec.” 


‘Soiteys ‘the dial in Crompton Churchyard, 
‘teaching a somewhat different lesson from the 
rest of its kind. Dial mottoes are mostly 
eecupied with ringing the changes on the 
certainty of death and the uncertainty of life, 
aad it is not often that the idea of duty con- 
cerns them. 


Occasionally we get political mottoes, like { 


that at Roscommon : 


“May thou be blest with length of days 
Who still proclaim King William’s praise ;” 


steven such prosaic advice as the 
“Go about your business” 


af St. James's, Bury St. Edmunds, But the 
talk are of the ‘* Memento mori” and ‘‘ Tem- 
pas fugit” order. Sometimes we get a 
goomy joke, as at Buxted, in Kent, where 
the motto is in rebus form, consisting merely 
af the words ‘* We shall” above the dial, the 
meaning being ‘‘ We shall die all.” 

The tene of the mottoes is, however, not to 
lewondered at, for, after all, it is the shade 
that tells the time. ‘*Sumus umbra” (“We 
are qshade ”), says Tottenham; “Our days 
pas as a shadow,” says Whitby; ‘Man 
teeth asa shadow,” says Wyclifie-on-Tees ; 


“Quod petis umbra est” (“What you seek 
ats ow”), says Hebdon Bridge; ‘“Sha- 


dows we are, and like shadows depart,” 
sys Pamp Court, in the Temple. 
Bometimes the light and not the shade has 
“Yet a little while is 
the Light with you, walk ye in the Light,” 
2p Aynho. Sometimes the light and shade 
thar have been taken to point the moral, 
wat Wadsley, near Sheffield, where there 
Sppears on a house dial, 
Hot shade and sunshine for each hour 
See here 2 measure made, 
wonder not if life consist 
Of sunshine and of shade.” 


n the inspiration. 


SUNDIALS AND THEIR MOTTOES. 


| Sometimes the sun gives the idea, as The 
sun shines over all ;” or ‘Sine sole sileo ” 
(‘* Without the sun I am silent”); or ‘‘ Non 
numero horas nisi serenas” (‘‘ I number not 
{ the hours unless they are bright”). 

The impossibility of recalling the past is 
the burden of many. ‘‘ Dum spectas fugio, 
sic vita,” says the dial painted on the window 
at Marlborough (‘¢ While you look I fly, 
such is life”); ‘Mox Nox,” says Elsworth 


sa) 
; Chureh, in Cambridgeshire (‘‘ Night soon ”) ; 
“Trrevocabilis hora!” say many ; ‘‘Vestigia 
‘nulla retrorsum” (‘‘Never go back on our 
footsteps”) say the dial at Brompton-on- 
Swale, and the guidon of the Fifth Dragoon 
Guards; ‘Trifle not, your time’s short,” 
says Milton just out of Gravesend; “ You 
may waste, but you cannot stop me,” says 
Tunbridge Wells; ‘‘Now or when?” asks 
group concerns itself with 


Beverley Minster. 
; . And yet another 
. the short fever of li 


“* 4 span is all that we can boast, 
| An inch or so of time ; 
1 Man is but vanity and dust 
In all his flower and prime.” 


| So says Bedale, and the burden is a common 
one. In Edinburgh Museum is an old dial 


with the words, 


“As time and hours pass away, 
j So doth the life of man decay ; 

| As time can be red eméd with no cost, 
Bestow it well, and let no hour be loat.” 


And in Shenstone Churchyard, near Lich- 
field, there is a more poetical version of the 
same thought: 


|“ If o'er the dial glides a shade, redeem 

| The time ; for, lo! it passes like a dream ; 
But if ’tis all a blank, then mark the loss 

| Of hours unblest by shadows from the Cross.” 


This is on one of the cross dials, which are 
rather uncommon, the cross being raised on 
‘the tomb at the necessary angle of latitude, 
, and the hour-marks being en its arms and 


centre limb. For dials ave of all shapes and 
all aves, reaching back beyond even the 
Chaldees, It is only within this century—we 
had almost said within the last half-century — 
that clocks and watches have become cheap, 
and dials have gone out of date. ‘This time 
last century dialling was the commonest 
form of applied mechanics, and, like the use 
of the globes, was taught in schools. 

Of dialling in its practical form we have 
treated at Yength in. the November and 
December parts of 1883 and the June part of 
1884, but of the history we then sgid nothing. 
An interesting history it is, and a few notes 
on it may not be unwelcome. 

When the mortuary crosses in the chureh- 
yards were cut down in the days of Elizabeth, 
the stumps were mostly used for dial pedes- 
tals, and in her days and the days of her 
successor ‘horologiums,” or “lrorologia, ” or 
“¢sciaterica,” or even ‘ photosciaterica,” all 
meaning the same thing, arose in great num- 
bers. Gunter, who invented the chain, and 
consequently the cricket-pitch, was employed 
by James the First to set up dials in the 
royal palaces, and Nicholas Stone, another 
dial-maker, received royal patronage in 
plenty. Dials then were of all kinds—zlobes 
and crosses, and rings and cylinders, and 
even ham shapes, the commonest being the 
horizontal dial, such as that at Westerham, 
in Kent, where the natives have not sufficient 
spirit to replace the broken gnomon. 

The oldest dials in England are at Kirk- 
dale and Edstone in Yorkshire, and Bishop- 
stone in Sussex, which go back before the 
Conquest, but some other dials now existing 
amongst us are more remarkable. At Made- 
ley Hiall, in Shropshire, is a cube of stone with 
a large cavity in each of its four surfaces, 
every hollow containing a dial marking some 
time of the day. At Tredegar Park, Mon. 
mouthshire, as at Marlborough, is a strange 
dial on a window-pane. In some houses 
with a southern aspect the hour-lines are 
marked on the hall floer, so as. to show the 
| shadow when the door is open, just as the 
| area, railings have been uxed as timekeepers 
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by marking their shadows at each hour on 
the wails. At Wentworth Castle there is 
a large dial made of box edging! At Dry- 


in order to be different, counted theirs from Dials are found all round the world. In 
sunset to sunset ; while the Italians, in order | Christian countries the churches have them ; 
to be pious, counted theirs from the Ave | in Mohammedan countries the mosques have 


burgh are four dials, on four faces of a pillar, 
all being different. At Glamis is a pedestal 
supported by four stone lions, each bearing a 
dial on a shield, the pedestal carrying a huge 
facetted stone, with a dial on each of its 
eighty faces, and every dial being in a differ- 
ent position is marked differently and cor- 
rectly, At Kilburn House, in Ayrshire, is a 
tapering pillar covered with small dials, 
shell-shape, cross shape, and hemispherical. 
And there is a similar dial at Malaga, in 
Spain, only the latitude being different the 
calculations and markings are all different. 
These different markings for different lati- 
tudes are a puzzle to the uninitiated, and 
once made the Romans the langhing-stocks 
of the world. The first dial introduced at 
Rome was due to Papirius Cursor—at least 
Pliny says so in a very hesitating way. He 
evidently does not believe it, but what he 
does believe is that the first introduction 
occurred some thirty years later during the 
first Punic War, when a dial was captured in 
Jhe south, and fixed up in the Forum to tell 
the time. It was always wrong! ‘It told 
ihe time correctly where I took it from ; why 
does it not do so here?” Here was a mys- 
tery! For ninety-nine years this unsuitable 
time-measurer remained untouched in the 
wreat ty. Strange to say, it was not till the 
time of Scipio Nasica that, by the introduc- 
tion of the clepsydra, the Romans were 
onabled to tell the time in cloudy weather. 
The Kilburn dial was elaborate enough, 
but it was simple compared to Lyne’s dial at 
Leyden, which had six pyramidal compart- 
ments, with two hundred and seventy dials 
marking time in the manner of all nations, 
some of the dials threwing their shadows on 
to the gnomons, instead of the gnomons 
throwing their shadows on to the dials. 
This counting of time threw many difficulties 
in the way. The Babylonians counted their 
days from sunrise to sunrise; the Athenians, 


“By the length of the Shadow.” 


Maria in the middle of the evening twi-| them; in Buddhist countries the temples 
light ! have them. And they are of all kinds, some 
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measuring time by the direction of the sha- 
dow, some b ite length ; and the length 
varies every day, it being a fact not generally 
known that With us a stick two feet hig! 
will east a shadow a foot long at noon on 


2 = (a 


Cicero's Dial. 


Midsummer Day, and one seven feet long at 
noon on St. Thomas’s Day. 

The essential of all modern dials is that the 
edge of the style or gnomon must be parallel 
to the axis of the earth. They can hori- 
zontal, as on estals; vertical, as on church 
Ww © of the best of these is at St. 
Mary’s, in the Scilly Islands, where the dial 
is on an old 
gnomon is placed slantin, ly owing to the out- 
look not being due south; and round, In 


Fale’s “‘ Art of Dialling,” published in 1593, 
are directions for the making of all these, and 
in Leadbetter’s book of later age there are 
instructions for making many more; but 
Leadbetter is chiefly noted for the very free 
translation he gives of his Latin mottoes. 
For instance, he translates ‘Dies diem 
trudit,” as ‘‘ A day kicks me down !” 

Of all the varieties of dial the inventors 
are known. Dionysidorus invented the cone, 
Patrocles invented the pelecinon, Theodo- 
sius invented the pros pauclima, Parmenio 
invented the prosta istoroumena, Seopas of 
Syracuse invented the plinthium, Apollonius 
invented the aranea or aracuhe, Berosus the 
Chaldee invented the hemicycle hollowed 
into a square, and Aristarchus of Samos in- 
vented the scaphe or hemisphere. This was 
the commonest of the old dials. It was cut 
out of a block of stone, with the style on the 
top, in the centre of a sphere, so that the 
shadow travelled along the are of a circle 
similar to the diurnal parallel of the sun. It 
was one of these dials that was dug up out of 
Cicero's old house at Tusculum in 1741, and 
which is now called by his name, and said to 
be the very dial he alludes to in the well- 


3 declining vertical, when the | known passage! Appropriately might that 
dial bear the motto, 
“The time may fly, but I stir not.” 


Of the spherical dials there is a specimen 
|in Portsmouth dockyard, and London once 
| boasted a beauty in Leadenhall Street, of 
which a picture and description can still be 
found in the old print shops. It was a globe 
| on the top of a lofty column, from the lyre on 
the capital of which sponted ten streams of 
water. We may quote the way in whieh it 
was made. ‘To make a dyal upon a solid * 
globe that shall show you the hour of the 
day without a gnomon. The equinoctial of - 
this globe, or, which is all one, the middle 
line, must, be divided into 24 equal parts and 
marked with 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., aad then begin- 
ning again with 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., to 12. Then 
if you elevate one of the poles so many de- 
grees above an horizontal line as the pole of 
the world is elevated above the horizon in 
your habitation, and place one of the 
twelves directly to behold the north and the 
other to behold the south, when the sun 
shines on it, the globe will be divided into 
two halfs, the one enlirhtened with the sun- 
shine and the other shadowed. And when 
the enlightened half is parted from the 
shadowed half, then you will find in the 
equinoctial the hour of the day, and that on 
two places on the ball, for the equinoctial is 
| cut in two opposite points by the light of the 
‘sun,’ 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LovETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


time some 
higreirns and asked what we wanted 
aud Bil answered that a Mzungu had 
zot separated from his people and Jost 
lis way in the night and 
the chief and get something to eat and 
drink. The answer at first was that if 


orak, § 
and wanted to see | throw a bunch of beads over the fence | another bunch of beads, which we pro- 


| pane 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


people came to | the Mzungu had lost his way he might 


find it again, and that unless he could 
ay he would have nothing to eat or 
Bill’s answer to this was to 


that we could pay for all we 
and that a Mzungu would deal 


with a chief and not with children. 
After some further parleying the guar- 
dians of the gate consented to open it 
on the condition that we gave them 


i do as soon as we were inside, 
mie eae guarding the entrance were 
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removed, and coming in we found six 
men, who at once asked for the promised 
beads, which were given them, and one 
setting off at a run to inform the chief 
of our arrival we followed him at a more 
sedate pace with another, the other four 
remaining to watch the gate. We had 
not gone tar before we were met by men, | 
women, and children coming out to stare | 
at the wondrous white man ; but I soon 
found that there was something besides 
my white face and clothing which 
attracted their attention, and I could 
not for some time make out what it was, 
when Bill told me that it was poor 
Moné Kutu’s necklace of claws, and that 
they were all saying that it was a great 
fetish. : 

We soon came to the village, which 
was surrounded by groves of plantains, 
the fruit of which was nearly as long as 
my arm, and shaded by a grove of lofty | 
trees. The huts were built of grass and | 
beautifully tied in patterns, but many of 
them were so small that the inmates | 
could only just crawl under the eaves of | 
the roof. 

In the middle of the village was an 
open fetish hut, and close by it a hut 
larger than the others was pointed out as 
the dwelling of the chief. As we drew 
near he came out and seated himself on 
a stool near the door and ordered others 
to be provided for us ; and when we had 
taken them he began to question us as 
to what we were doing and why we 
came to him, but he had not proceeded 
far in his interrogations when his atten- 
tion was attracted by my necklace, and 
he said that no one in his country except 
chiefs were allowed to wear such a thing. 
Bill at once understood the hint and 
said that the Mzungu was a chief, but 
that if Mona Peho, as we found our new 
friend was called, would accept of it as a 
present he would give it him. Mona 

eho’s face became lighted up with joy, 
and the necklace being handed to ii 
he at once began to give orders for a 
hut to be prepared for us and beer, 
chickens, plantains, and all kinds of 
food brought. 

Bill seeing him in such a good temper 
said that it was necessary now that he 
should make brothers with me or else 
the necklace might cause harm and 
mischief ; and’ Mona Peho, who would 
have given or done anything for the 
possession of such an ornament, which 

e considered a wonderful fetish, at once 
consented. Bill whispered to me that I 
must go through with this, and that then 
Mona Peho would defend me against all 
the enemies I might have, but that Imust 
doit quickly before news came of the diffi- 
culties in which [ was placed. 

The head fetishman of the village was 
at once called to act as sponsor to Mona 
Peho, while Bill acted for me. I and my 
brother to be were seated on the ground 
opposite each other and then a white 
cock was killed and some of the blood 

Ysprinkled on both. We then took hold 
of each other's wrists and asmall incision 
was made in our right forearms, the 
blood from which was mixed together 
ina leaf and some smeared over the cuts. 
By this means we were supposed: to 
have exchanged blood and become one 
and the same being. Fearful oaths and 
imprecations were now rattled through 
by the fetishman and repeated for me by 
Bill, which devoted me and Mona Peho, 
and all our friends and relations in 


| was not diminished by 


every degree, to the most fearful torments 


and misfortunes if we did not in each 
and every way assist each other to the 
utmost. 

When this was done the chief asked 
me, as his new brother, to come into his 
hut, and then Bill told him as much. as 
he thought fit of the difficulties in which 
I was placed, and showed him the shells 
and beads which I had brought with me. 
Mona Peho instantly promised to assist 
me in every way, and orders were sent to 
close all the gateways, and the drums to 
be beaten for his people to assemble from 
other villages which owned his rule. The 
order to close the gates was given none too 
soon. As soon as they were shut parties 
from our camp arrived asking if I had 


; been seen, and demanding me to be given 


up. On their being refused entrance they 
uttered many threats, and went away, 
saying that they would come back in the 
afternoon and bring enough men to take 
me by force if Mona Peho still refused to 
give me up. 
I was very anxious as to what was 
happening to Guilhermé, and this anxiety 
hearing firing in 
the diréction of the camp, and Mona 


| Peho, as soon as his people began to 


come in from the surrounding villages, 
sent a strong party with two of Bill’s 
friends, Buku and Mbuzi, who ‘had 
come with me, to go and see if they could 
join with Guilhermé and bring all his 
and my belongings into the village. At 
the village we all set to work to prepare 
to repel any attack, and men were sta- 
tioned with bows and spears, and half a 
dozen muskets, which were Mona Peho’s 
reatest treasures, to defend the outer 
ence, whilst others were sent in charge 
of the women and children to neighbour- 
ing villages, and the remainder, about a 
hundred in number, set to work with 
might and main to construct a strong 
fence round the huts, and to cut down 
the bananas ,and plantains round it, so 
that they should not afford cover to any 
assailants if they succeeded in passing 
the outer one. Py was so knocked up by 
the anxieties and fatigues of the past 
two days and nights that I had an attack 
of fever, and could do nothing to assist 
my new brother in his preparations, but 
had to take to a bed which was prepared 
for me, and be nursed by Bill and the 
fourth of his friends, Ombwa by name. 
These two poor fellows did all they could 
for ine, but I rapidly grew worse, and 
soon. me delirious, and went through 
all the times of thirst and danger in the 
Pilot’s pinnace, but somehow with my 
shipmates were mixed up visions of Moné 
Kutu and panthers, and at last I ima- 
gined that the boat grounded on Kongo’s 
rocky hill, and that I was sentenced to 
be thrown over the precipice, and that I 
fell and fell and fell, and at last fell into 
the arms of Guilhermé, and then I 
seemed to know nothing more. 

In the evening I awoke and found 
Guilhermé sitting near me, and putting 
my hand to my head I felt it wrapped up 
in plantain leaves. As soon as Guilhermé 
saw me he said, “Thank goodness, my 
dear fellow! When I arrived you were 
screaming that Kongo was going to throw 
you over his hill; but we have made 
medicine for you, and I trust soon you 
will be better.” 

“What is the matter with my head?” 
Lasked ; “it feels sore.” 

“Sore? To be sure it does. I have 
shaved your head and put a cataplasm 


{of peppers on it, and cupped your neck.” 


“What for?” 

“What for? Listen to the heretic! 
Why, man, you would have been dead if 
Lhadn't! “But here, drink this, you must. 
be thirsty,” and he handed me a great 
gourd full of tamarinds and water, which 
seemed like nectar to my parched and 
feverish throat and mouth. 

As soon as I had drank I began to col- 
lect my scattered senses, and remembered 
what had occurred before I was taken ill 
and asked Guilhermé to tell me what had 
happened after I left the camp. He said 
that soon after I left he heard some men. 
coming towards my hut, and managed to 
slip.in and take my place on my bed. 
They looked at him, and he heard them 
say that it was all right, and that it 
could not be me who had left the camp. 
When they went away again he returned 
to his hut and sent for his head men, 
whom he knew were devoted to him, 
| having been brought up with him at 
Bihé, and asked if they thought that his. 
jmen would take part with or against 
him, and they assured him that all but 
very. few would be faithful, and that 
! also about twenty of Senhor_Yerreira’s 
men would stand by him, as I had won 
their hearts by kind treatment since 
leaving Bihé. So he sent to get as many 
as could be found round his hut and the 
goods, without disturbing the rest of the 
camp; and fortunately before daylight 
most of his men were there, and also 
those of Senhor Ferreira, who had re- 
mained faithful to me. At or soon after 
daylight some of the men came up de- 
manding me to be given up to them. 
Guilhermé said I had left camp, and, 
bringing out Kagnombe’s fetish, he told 
them all to go away from his part of the 
camp, and prepared all his loads and 
goods for moving so soon as he heard 
where I had got to. After a time the 
men of Senhor Ferreira who had mutinied 
said that, as I had left the camp, the 
goods of my master should now be under 
their charge, and said they would take 
them if Guilhermé would not give them 
up. This insolent pretension was refused, 
and when they tried to carry out their 
threats, and fired on some of the men 
guarding the goods, the fire had been 
returned. Three of the mutineers were 
wounded before they drew off, and Mona 
Peho’s men coming up soon after, all the 
goods belonging both to Guilhermé and 
me had been brought into the village : 
and though several of the men who ha 
wanted to kill me were hanging about, 
there had been no more fighting, and 
Guilhermé did not think there would be 
any; and he also thought that, as Mona 
Peho had said that they were all to clear 
out of his district, that we should be re- 
lieved of their unwelcome presence, and, 
with only men with us who were faithful 
and devoted, we should be able to make 
up for lost time and delays. 

This long story tired me out, but the 
good news that now my life was safe 
and that we should be able to travel 
more quickly in future, did me as much 
good as any apothecary’s draught in the 
world, and after another drink of tama- 
rinds and water I fell into a quiet and 
refreshing sleep, from which I awoke 
almost entirely free of fever. Guilherme 
would not, however, hear of our moving 
for another couple of days, and by that 
time we heard that all our quondam 
companions were well away on_ their 
return to Bihé, where, no doubt, they 
would spread most marvellous yarns as 
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had lost our lives. 
Before we 


him supremely happy by the 


ain started we loaded | two muskets, a keg of powder, and a 


Mona Peho with presents for his loyal | dozen flints. He on his part loaded us 
friendship, which we were able to do the | with provisions, and it was with difficulty 
more easily as so many of my carriers | that we prevented him from killing a 


to the causes of their return, and spread | had deserted that we had more loads | bullock, which was his chiefest possession 

abroad a rumour that Guilhermé and I| than we could carry, and finally made | amon; h 

resent of | to allow goats, sheep, 
hecatomb of fowls to aie 

him to feed his brother and his friends. 


is live stock, but we had instead. 
and a_ perfect 
slaughtered for 


(To be continued.) 


BURIED TREASURE 


A STORY OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


By Rey. A. N. MALaAn, 
Author of “Cacus and Hercules,” etc., etc. 


To days after the incident recorded at 
the close of the last chapter there 
appeared in the “Sandport Gazette” an 
article headed in large type: 


“THE LATE WRECK. 
“SUSPICIOUS DISCOVERIES. 
“APPROPRIATION OF VALUABLE CARGO.” 


And then followed in high-flown lan- 
guage details calculated to whet the 
publie appetite for a second edition of 
the paper. 

“We are at a loss to find adequate 
language in which to describe our admi- 
ration for the tact and etticiency of our 
officers and men of the coastguard ser- 
vice. Sandpart may rest secure in the 
assurance that no wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing shall intrude upon our peace with 
his villainous machinations. No smug- 
gler, however innocently disguised, can 
hope to escape the eagle eye and harrier 
scent of those to whose care is entrusted 
the sacred charge of defending our 
hearths and homes, and upholding the 
majesty of the law. We hear on authen- 
tic grounds that wreckage from the ill- 
fated vessel lately lost upon our shore, 
of. the most valuable description, has 
been discovered to have been unlawfully 
appropriated, and that the chief perpe- 
trator of this scandalous outrage is a 
stranger who has lately visited our town 
disguised in a garb well calculated to 
divert suspicion. We regret to say that 
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CHAPTER V. 


this unscrupulous person appears to have 
led astray one of our own townsmen, of 
whose character we have hitherto enter- 
tained such strong regard that we can 
only conclude that his better feelings 
have been blinded by bribery and cor- 
ruption. We hope in our next issue to 
give full particulars of the official prose- 
cution of this dangerous offender.” 


Dr. Porchester had returned from his 
visit, and heard from George an account 
of the searching of the White Hart. It 
reminded him of the “Scouring of the 
White Horse,” and George at the same 
time handed him a copy of the “Sandport 
Gazette,” containing the announcement 
just quoted. Dr. Porchester read it after 

reakfast, and for once the worthy man 
was roused toa boiling-point of exaspe- 
retion. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “ this is 
beyond a joke. That insolent prig of a 
captain has dared to drag me through 
the mud as a smuggler and a thief. I 
should like to horsewhip him round the 
town. I'll go and ask him what he 
means by his abominable impudence |” . 

He jumped up, squashed his wide- 
awake on his head, stuffed the newspaper 
into his pocket, put his oaken walking- 
stick under his arm, and strode off to 
find the “insolent prig of a captain.” 

Now as our hero passed along. the 
Parade, towards the headquarters of the 
coastguard, he espied Hollobon sitting 


on one of the seats, smoking his pipe and 
looking out for a job. 

Dr. Porchester crossed the road and 
stood before him. 

“Good morning, Hollobon ; have you 
seen the ‘Gazette’? They speak of you 
and me asa coup of smuggling scoun- 
drels who have been stealing 
and are only fit. for the gallows !” 

Dr. Porchester drew forth the newspaper 
from his pocket and read the announce- 
ment. 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Well, I never! 
Well, to be sure ! ha, ha! No, sir; that’s 
no joke, ‘pon my word ! Well, but it’sa 
serious job !” 

“Serious! I never heard such absurd 
impudence in my life! I’m just going to 
Captain What’s-his-name to demand an 
explanation of it all.” 

“So do, sir; let me come too. I like 
their imperence, calling me a smuggler, 
and you too! Why it’s libel, and lies !” 

“O£ course it is, but the impudence of 
the thing! Why, I declare people are 
pointing at us and whispering! 
whole town will be hooting us next! If 
T don't make that rascal apologise pub- 
licly! I'l write to the Board of Trade. 
Tl teach him to make a fool of me, I'll 
get him court-martialled, or cashiered, 
or suspended, or whatever they call it ! 

Dr. Porchester’s cheek was pale with 
emotion as he turned to go on his way_ 

“No, don’t you come, Hollobon. Td 
sooner go alone.” 
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He arrived at the official residence, 
rang the bell, and was shown into the 
captain’s presence. 

“T have called, Captain Warship, to 
ask whether it is with your sanction that 
this extraordinary statement appears in 
the ‘Gazette’? 

Dr. Porchester extended the paper and 
pointed to the offensive paragraph. 

The captain read it through. 

“H’m—very finely expressed—uncom- 
monly fine English. The editor is a man 
of refined taste and educational polish.” 

“ Possibly so, but I should prefer his | 
finding other scope for his refinement | 
and polish than publishing libellous in- 
sinuations against me. I wish to ask, 
Captain Warship, whether he acted on 
your suggestion or authority in publish- 
ing that information?” 

“That, sir, is a point on which I decline 
to answer you. e liberty of the press 
is no matter of private inquiry. If you 
consider that anything defamatory is’ 
stated in that paper, you can demand | 
legal redress.” 

“T am aware of that ; but let me state 
that you are entirely at fault in your 
suspicions, and have acted in a manner 
inconsistent with sound judgment.” 

“Oh, sir, pray spare yourself the 
trouble of raising idle invective. The 

uestion is no longer one of private set- 
tlement. I was on the point of sending | 
you this slip of paper when your pre 
sence was announced Allow me to give 
it to you now.” 

The captain handed to Dr. Porchester ! 


;toyou. You wi 


a blue paper containing a summons to 
appear before the magistrate on the | 
following Thursday, at the police-court 
of Ashborough, to answer a charge of | 
feloniously appropriating certain pro- 

rties pertaining to the carge of a vessel 

lately wrecked otf Trawler’s Point. 

The captain eyed his victim as a spider | 
may eye a fly before proceeding to devour | 
him, while the victim perused the docu- ! 
ment. When the perusal was ended, the | 
Doctor said,—“ Of course, Captain War- 
sbip, you must adopt the plan you con- ' 
sider bast, but it will entail your humi-, 
liation in public, and I shall compel you 
to apologise for this scurrilous announce- 
ment in court next Thursday.” 

“Excuse me, sir; I have already had 
enough of your heotoring. I am not a 
man to be bullied by any one, and I re- 

uest you to bring this interview to a 
close and leave the room.” 

Dr. Porchester said no more, and 
pocketing the summons he left the house. 

Hollobon was on the look-out at the 
corner of the road. 

“Well, sir, how did you get on with the 
big little man?” 

“Oh, he has summoned me. I must ap- 
pear before the magistrate on Thursday.” 

“T say, sir, that’saseriousjob. Hadn't 
you better explain? Shall I goand have 
a talk with the captain?” 

“No, leave it alone. If he will not 
listen to me, I suppose he will not listen 

is ave to be my witness, 
and we shall make him look foolish before 
we have done.” 


‘ court. 


Thursday morning came, and after 
breakfast Mr. Squi landlord of the 
White Hart, brought his smart dog-car* 
round to the hotel door, dressed in ' 
best, to drive the Doctor and Hollobon w 
Ashborough police-court. It was a fine 
frosty morning, and the horse was in 
splendid fettle, so as they bowled along 
the level road Dr. Porchester said he 
would forgive the captain for the sake of 
the delightful drive. 

The dog-cart clattered into the paved 
yard of the Wellington Arms, Ash- 

rough, which was opposite the police- 
A crowd of loungers was collected 
outside, and as the three visitors from 
Sandport left the hotel yard a murmur of 
curiosity circulated, and various remarks 
weremade. None of the three looked like 
a smuggler. Dr. Porchester, at all times 
of dignified and commanding presence, 
was bound to inspire respect. 

The landlord of the White Hart ex- 
changed friendly nods with many of the 
by-standers, and looked the perfect 
gentlemen in his well-made clothes with 
a@ flower in his butten-hole. Hollobon 
came after them, carrying over his 
shoulder a bag, evidently full of heavy 
contents. The crewd expressed - 
humoured amusement, and Holfobon 
could not suppress his jovial “Ha, h 
ha! We've brought ’em the gold, and 
hope they'll like it !” 

They entered the court and sat down 
in the appointed place. 


(To be concluded.) 


A RAMBLE WITH A KNAPSACK THROUGH THE BLACK FOREST. 


By A LONDON BARRISTER, 


Author of “ Recollections of a Preshman's Life at Cambridge,” etc. 


MUST first make a terrible confession. I 1 
was, in the year 187-, in a most forlom 


condition. It was a state of affairs with | 
which I know most of my readers will sym- 
pathise profoundly, though I hope sincerely 
that none of them will ever find themselves 
in a similar situation. I had been ploughed 
for my examination. For some examinations 
you are “ploughed ;” for others you are 
‘“spun.” But it matters little which word 
you use, for they both spell ‘‘ failure,” and in 
my case failure twice repeated. 

am quite sure now of my readers’ sym- 
pathy, and equally sure that not one of them 
will press for further details or fer the cause 
of my failure. There was one cause, you may 
make quite certain, which did exist. No, it 
was not the prejudice or stupidity of the ex- 
aminers—it was my own incurable idleness. 
Therefore, before I tell you of the pleasant 
scenes I visited as a cure for that idleness, 
let me hold myself up as a butt for the scorn- 
fal but industrious youth, and as an example 
to the patient, plodding, and not very clever | 
ones, for the cure was efficacious, and my | 
next effort was crowned with success. 


have duly entered my profession, and am 
now going to spare a few hours of my profes- 
sional leisure to recount, not my adventures 
—for I had none—but my experienees during 
a month’s solit ramble through that love- 
liest of all lovely districts, the Black Forest. 
Since the days of my wanderings the Forest 
has been much “developed” by a railway’ 
but if you really want to enjoy the scenery 
let me earnestly recommend you to keep 
away from it, and endeavour to forget its 
existence. Also I canxot recommend any- 
body to do exactly as I did—that is, to go 
alone. In a few days your own company. 
ins to pall upon you, and you are apt to 
eee errceaibiy bored But then, as 1 have 
already told you, I had my reason for requir- 
ing solitude: my third and last examination 
was looming ominously in the distance. 
Cricket and boating were already enticing 
me from my books, and I was sternly re- 
solved to cut myself away from their aHure- 
ments. So ‘I packed up my bundle,” other- 
wise my knapsack, and inserted therein three 
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dismally dull books, which I had made up 
my mind to get up thoroughly, These books 
added, ag you can well imagine, very consi- 
derable to the burden my shoulders were 
destined to carry for some time to come ; but 
this extra weight I carried as a self-imposed 
penance for my sins aforesaid. They were a 
sort of little Old Man of the Sea. I could 
not go on without them hanging about my 
shoulders, 80 my daily walks were curtailed 
within reasonable limits, and the early morn- 
inys and evenings were devoted to their 
study. Day by day the burden of knowledye 
was transferred from my shoulders to my 
drain, and ina very short time I settled into 
a regular routine of study and pleasure ; and | 
so we may now dismiss them once and for all 
from our chronicle, which I hope will be not 
altogether without interest. 

The essential preliminary of funds had of 
course to be settled. Those of my readers 
who may be desirous of seeing this beautiful 
tract of country will, I know, be reassured | 
when I say that £15 will carry them out and 
home with a comfortable margin, and provide 
for all things needful for a month in the 
Forest ; that is to say, if the longer sea route 
from London Bridge to Rotterdam is adopted, 
and if the railways in the Forest are carefully 
eschewed. 

There is nothing to note concerning the ; 
journey by boat from London to Rotterdam, | 
and by train from Rotterdam to Cologne. It 
is uninteresting, and should be vot over as | 
quickly as pussible. Nor need we linger ; 
longer in the city of ‘great smell 
logne is called (only undeservedly, for the { 
bad odours are not a quarter so bad as tho-e , 
to be met with any day in the Strand), except | 
to spend an hour reverently in the mighty 
cathedral. I arrived there one evening, and 
after a sound night's rest took the eight 
o’clock steamer down the Khine to Mayence, ! 
about twelve hours’ journey. A great many 
people have already described this lovely ex 
curxion, so I will not take up your time by 
attempting to call to your mind its varied 
beanties—the distant views of Cologne as the 
river winds away from the town and the 
towers of the “Dom” grow fainter and 
fainter on the horizon ; the lovely villages on 
the banks, with the landscape stretching 
away behind them far away to the Sieben 
Gebirge, or Seven Mountains ; the picturesque 
mountains themselves, which form a feature 
in the landscape for several hours, ending 
with the castled crag of Drachenfells, the 
mighty fortress of the wonderful passage ; and 
the swiftly rushing current through the cleft 
mountains beyond, culminating at the awe- 
inspiring Lorelei ; the cities, with their many 
spires ;_ the villages, with their vineyards ; 
till at last the sun sets and the long day 
closes, and Mayence, the journey’s end, is 
reached. 

We must now hurry on by rail and road | 
from Mayence to Baden-Baden ; but I can. | 
not resist telling you of an adventure which 
befell me by the way. 

You must know then, in the first place, that 
the Germans are not very great walkers, and 
that an Englishman and his knapsack are 
always looked upon with great curiosity by 
the villagers. I would have you know also 
that Iam ‘no scholard” in the German 
language. I had, however, provided myself 
with a German conversation book, and had 
already committed several short sentences to 
memory, One of these I was especially : 
proud of. It was, ‘Sprechen sie nicht xo} 
yeschwind,” which, being translated, means | 
** Don’t speak so fast.” I had paid special | 
attention to the pronunciation of the last | 
word, which requires the final d to hej 
sounded almost like a ¢. Well, I was walk- | 
ing through a little village on my way to 
Worms, with my knapsack on my back, 
rather hot and tired with my first day's walk, 
very dusty, and I dare say looking most. dis- 
reputable. Suddenly I was accosted by a huge 
jullitaryelooking liceman, dressed in a 
brown-holland tunic and armed with a chas-c- 
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‘stop the torrent of his words. 


elucidation of the matter. 


pot (spoil of the Franco-Prussian war). He was 
avery formidable and ferocious-looking per- 
son, standing about six feet four in his shoes. 
He said something which I did not under. 
stand, but as he looked very savage I thought 
it better to conciliate him, so T remarked, 
“Guten morgen.” Instead of being charmed 
with my politen $8, a3 any other reasonable 
being would have been on such _a hot day, 
he simply said one word, “ Papier.” I 
gathered that this meant that he wanted to 
see amy passport. But being a free-born 
Briton I had not thought it necessary to pro- 
vide myself with one. So 1 remarked as | 
politely as before, ‘Ich habe nicht papier,” 
which scemed to me to be a most remarkable 
linguistic effort on my part. He refused to ; 
be satisfied, and, what is more, refused to 
allow me to proceed on my journey. 

By this time a regular crowd of village 
urchins were gazing at me open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, and Mr. Policeman was getting 
angry and very voluble. I also, I may re- 
mark, was beyzinning to get annoyed. ‘Ich 
nglander!” IT shouted, proudly and 
ly. No effect was produced by this 
terrible announcement. He did not shrink 
into his boots, as I had confidently antici- 
pated. ‘Nein, nein, nein,” he shouted. 
‘Papier, papier.” I thought he would never 
have done talking, he went on at such a rate. | 
At length, as luck would have it, the fateful 
and idiomatic sentence I had so recently 
committed to memory rushed into my brain. 
It seemed at least to the purpose, and might 
Out it came 
in the most conciliatory tone I could com- 
mand; ‘*Sprechen sie nicht so geschwind.” 

The boiling-pot. of his indignation fairly 
bubbled over. I, the master of such idiomatic 
German phraseology, with such polished pro- 
nunciation at my command, to profess to 
misunderstand him! It was too absurd. I 
could not, therefore, be an Englishman. I 
was up to something or other ; and I could not 
consequently produce documentary evidence 
of my identity. I must, therefore, ‘come 
along with him.” I know now, what I did 
not know then, that tramps and pedlars in 
Germany are bound to furnish themselves 
with certain decuments to be produced to the 
authorities on demand, and that my knap- 
sack was, in the eyes of this village func- 
tionary, the badge of my peddling profes- 
slon. 

Along with him I went, and was conducted 
through the village, under excort of the 
children and ragamuttins of the place, to the 
police-station, there to await the arrival of 
the burgomaster. He had been summoned 
in hot, haste, and arrived full of importance 
and dignity. I was examined, cross-exa- 
mined, re-examined. My stock of German 
words was soon exhausted; I could not help 
them to understand who I was, nor myself to 
get quit of them. I wrote my name on 
paper, but that of course added little to the 
My pockets 
were turned inside out ; my knapsack too; 
everything I poxsessed was turned over and 
over and over again, and I was still as 
far off as ever from getting free. My purse 
contained some dozen gold-pieces. A happy 
thought seemed suddenly to have struck one 
of the brilliant geniuses present ; for by this 
time the police-station was crowded with all 
and sundry the members of the village com- 
munity, who were glad of the excuse to 
knock off work. The coins were seized and 
rung upon the table. They evidently thought 
J was a coiner, and that my money was false, 
and would betray my felonious occupation. 
This, I am sorry to say, rather amused me, 
and made me laugh. Iwas promptly called 
to order, and from the frequent mention of 
the word Berlin I gathered that I should 
very soon be packed off as a prisoner to the 
capital. The village schoolmaster at last 
appeared on the scene; he knew about as 
much English as I knew German. So a 
long chatter with him left matters much as 
they were. A happy thought, however, struck 


vis, that it is alw 
‘ self on your foreign travels with a passport. 


me at last. Thad written my name down ; my 
watch had been, many years ago, presented 
to my father by his parishioners ; his name 
was engraved upon it. I showed it to the 
burgomaster, and compared it with the 
written name. Pointing to the inscription on 
the watch, I said, “Mein Vater.” The light 
for which they had all been so long waiting 
came at length. Said the burgomaster, the 
schoolmaster, and the rest of them, in one 
breath, ‘‘ Hah, dein Vater ist Uhrmacher, 
gut, gut” (Ah, your father is a watchmaker, 
good, good). 

They were all so pleased with their dis- 
covery, that it would have been foolish for 
me to protest, so I let them think they had 
hit the right nail on the head, and said no- 
thing. My enemy, the policeman, looked 
small and ‘slunk into the background ; the 
others all crowded round me with a profusion 
of apologies and shakings of the hand. I 
thought the best thing to do was to order a 
bottle of wine (though T certainly think they 
ought to have treated me, and not I them). 
Even the policeman had a glass. Then they 
packed my knapsack for me, and, wondering: 
at the energy which an Englishman can dis- 
play to carry such a thing in the hot weather, 
they all escorted me to the train and wished 
me good luck. 

aAs the train was moving off, the school- 
Master came up, and said, “ Zir, vou vill 
not write to. ze Times.” I have with- 
held the name of the village: it is a long 
time ago now, so I do not think I have 
broken my word in giving you a short history 
of what at one time promised to be a very 
unpleasant adventure. The moral of it all 
ys useful to provide your- 


The evening of this eventful day I spent 
quietly at aden - Baden listening to the 
strains of a first-rate band, and preparing for 
the morrow’s journey. 

If Ihave a more vivid recollection of oneday’s 
walk than of another, it is most certainly of 
the first one into the Forest. Its skirts almost. 
touch the outlying cottages which environ 
Baden, and a few miles bring one to an inn 
which is one of the regular places for picnics. 
The chief feature of interest is the waterfall 
of the Grobach, in the valley of Geruldsau. 
But past this I struck out of the beaten track 
and plunged at once into the depths and 
heights of the Forest, making for a tiny vil- 
lave I had marked out for my head-quarters 
for a few days, called Herrenweiss. 

Thave said depths and heights of the Forest, 
because one of the charms of this beautiful 
district is the immense yariety of the scenery. 
Now you are going deep down into a valley 
dark as Erebus, where the tall pine- trees 
almost shut out the view of heaven, Onyour 
way down you have for companion a little 
tumbling, laughing stream, which flows 

uietly away when it gets to the bottom. 

‘hen you rise again, and meet on yout way 
other ttle streamlets all rushing helter-skef~ 
ter down to join their friends at the botton: 
of the ravine. Then you come suddenly to a 
clearing, and vast rocks spring out of the 
earth on either side, like one I saw on the 
road to Biihtesthal. Then up again above 
the pine-trees, and you see the Forest rolling 
away sombrely in all directions, like a great. 
dark ocean, and in the distance the sun shin- 
ing on the roofs of Baden not so many miles 
away. Then a_table-land; then another 
valley, with its brooks and tiny waterfalls ; 
then another climb, and then, after about five. 
hours’ walking, there was suddenly before me 
a little oasis and a few cottages standing in 
its midst ; and this is my haven for the time 
being—Herrenweiss. 

The fields, which were all the more vividly 
green wy contrast with the dark pines, belong - 
ing to the village are about half a mile lone, 
by rather less than a quarter broad. There 
are a dozen cottages at the outside, a school - 
house, a chapel, and aninn. At the sign of 
the Auerhalin I rested my weary shoulders, 
putting down the knapsack, and determining: 
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to stop at least a week, and so break the 
Yack of my work, The landlord was away 
cutting wood on the hills, but the women of 
his household were charmed to receive a 
visitor, and the more interested as he was a 
foreigner, with hardly a word of their lan- 
guage in his head. They made me ready a 


most sumptuous repast of trout, wild roe, | 


and honey, “‘ washed down,” as the travellers 
say, with some excellent hock ; and for sleep- 
ing apartments gave me a scrupulously clean 
and tidy whitewashed room, looking out over 
the meadows. 

Here, as I say, I spent a most charming 
week in somewhat primitive fashion. In 
the early morning I used to bathe in the ice- 
cold trout-stream just above the last little 
cottage. At about a quarter-past seven 
my simple breakfast of coffee, egzs, bread- 
-butter, and honey was ready. Twice a 
week the baker came round and left a supply 
of delicious white rolls. When these ran 


short black bread was the only fare, and one | 


very soon got accustomed to it. Three hours’ 


reading followed, then lunch ; afterwards a | 


long walk (minus my knap-ack). During the 
week I explored every forest path leading 
away from the oasis, and made many sketches 
of the lovely scenery. I wish that they were 
worth reproduction. ss 

After these excursions dinner was ready 
for me, my good landlady always preparing 
some little delicacy to reward me for what 
appeared to her the most extraordinary acts 
of penance, doing for the love of the thing 


what the peasants were compelled to do for 

| their daily bread. After dinner more books, 
and then perhaps the most charming part of 
the day came. The peasants all flocked 
in, and I used to sit with them, amusing 
them by my efforts to make myself under- 
stood. 

Thus the week passed pleasantly away. 
In all my wanderings I have seldom met 
with kiader hearts than those of the Herren- 
weiss peasants, and I have seldom said good- 
bye with greater feelings of regret to any 
place where I have been, as there, but a 
stranger and a sojourner. I left early one 
morning, before the men had gone to work, 
and the whole village turned out to bid me God 
speed. 

Leaving my pleasant resting-place behind 
me, I plunged once more into the wild forest, 
and, rather against my will, was compelled 
to bend my steps towards the well-beaten 
| track of tourists. But I had heen told on no 
account to miss the abbey at Allerheiligen 
(All Saints), and it well repaid the visit. 

When I struck the high road some three 
or four miles above the abbey, the number of 
carriages and pedestrians indicated very 
clearly that a great many other people had 
received the same advice as I had. The 
hotel and grounds and abbey gardens swarmed 
with people. I confess to having little love 
for my fellow-man when he congregates in 
large numbers, and makes a lovely spot the 
scene of, and excuse for, “a happy day.” The 
. happiness seems to find a vent in an abnormal | 


JACKO'’S MISHAP 


1 Dlance to one another was strikingly ridi- 


t on 


board of a 
vessel to 
which I be- 


ed 


long 


specimen of 
the jarge 
black ape called the “agile gibbou.” Jacko 
belonged to the negro cook, and asx both 
had white whiskers and short scrubby 
beards, the sailors used to say master and 
monkey were brothers, Certainly when 
the pair sat on the forecastle rail toge- 
ther, as they frequently did, their resem. 


{ culous, 

| It would be difficult to say which was the 
better tempered of the two, Jacko or his 
master, for though most monkeys are given 
to mischief, Jacko was a perfect model of pro- 
priety, and, though sometimes in the way, 
was never in mischief. He was allowed to 

; roam all over the ship from the cabin to the 
forecastle, and would race up and down the 
rigging and along the yards in fine style. In 
fair weather he would strut up and down the 
quarter-deck, keeping pace with the officer of , 
the watch, and imitating that gentleman by ; 
occasionally looking at the compass, cocking 
his head on one side as if he knew all about ; 
navigation, and then resume his walk with a! 
queer-looking consequential air that never | 
failed to make us laugh heartily. In bad 
weather, or when the vessel was rolling or 
pitching about, Jacko kept pretty close to his 
master’s galley, as the kitchen is called on 
board a ship, and studied, or pretended to 
study, cookery ; but he never meddled with 
anything. 

Jacko liked the sun, and it seemed never 
too hot for him under the cloudless sky of the 
Indian Ocean, but when all the men were 
panting with the heat and keeping as much 
as possible under shelter, he would sit right 
out, or lie at full length im the burning rays 
as if enjoying the roasting. 
| One terribly hot day, in the Persian Gulf, 

the captain told the men to put aside the odd 
jobs that sailers work upon in fine weather, 
until the cool of the evening, and get under 


quantity of drinking and shouting. So I 
made a sketch, and went my way. The next 
three miles of the journey were through some: 
of the most wonderful scenery in all the 
forest. Just beyond Allerheiligen, which is 
on very high ground, the path descends very 
precipitously into the valley, running along- 
side of the Buttenstein Falls. The scene 
itself is very grand, but the view over the 
mountains beyond is simply magnificent. 
You come down the mountain side by a long 
flight of steps winding down at a very easy 
inclination; the consequence is that the 
panorama is constantly changing, every step 
bringing fresh beauties into sight. In the 
immediate foreground there is the deep 
ravine, with the dark pine-trees rising so- 


;lemnly out of it; and over their pointed. 


heads wave after wave of hills rolling back -- 
wards like a great ocean to the horizon. 


(To be continued.) 


cover out of the sun, and soon the decks were- 
left to the officer of the watch, the man at the 
helm—although there was no wind—and 
Jacko, The latter roamed about, but finding 
none to play with, thought he might as well 
go tosleep like the rest, and asa barrel of 
pitch that had been left open out in the sun 
felt nice, soft, and warm, he forthwith popped 
into it, and was soon comfortably dozing. 

A couple of hours passed, and a light cool 
wind springing up we came out to work again, 
but before long the most lamentable cries 
issued from the barrel. Poor Jacko, while 


‘ the pitch was warm and soft, had sank pretty 


deeply into it, but as the sun went down and 
the pitch cooled and became hard, he awoke 
to find himself firmly embedded, and howled 
with fright to get free; but his extrication 
was by no means easy, for we had to cut 
round him with chisels, which, in his terror 
at his novel situation, he snatched at with 


| his left hand, the right, upon which he had 
| at first reclined, being stuck hard and fast in 


the pitch. At length we succeeded in freeing 
the poor beast, but so much of the sticky 
matter remained attached to his long glossy 
hair, that, when passive and quiet, his kind- 
hearted master was obliged to clip his entire 
right side with scissors, and poor Jacko had to 
roam about presenting a most comical object, 
having the appearance of a coloured gentle. 
man with only half a coat on. The hair, 
however, soon grew again, but Jacko never 
afterwards crept into quiet corners for a nap. 
without first closely inspecting their con~ 
tents. oO W, 
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A SIMPLE COIN AND CARD TRICK. 


LACE a card on your forefinger as shown | give the corner of the card a fillip so as to | card flies off to the other end of the room, and 
P in our illustration. On it place a penny, | shoot it away horizontally, hitting it neither | the coin remains motionless on the finger- 
tip. 

Why is this? Why does not the coin follow 
the card? 

Our experiment is an example of inertia. A 
body at rest cannot of itself put itself ia 
motion, and a body in motion cannot of itself 
modify that motion. It is owing to this prin- 
ciple of inertia that when we strike our 
clothes with a stick we beat the dust out of 
them, and when we knock the handle into a 
hammer or a broom we do it best by striking 
the far end of the stick while holding the mid- 
dle loosely in the hand. Some time ago we gave 
an even better illustration, in which out of a 
pile of pence the middle ones could be struck 
away with a knife until the pile was reduced 
to two. And there is a famous Japanese 
trick in which a number of bricks are taken 
and balanced on a stick, and one by one 
knocked away without disturbing the rest ; 
the pile is thrown upright in the air off the 
top of the stick, crack ! away the stick knocks 
the bottom brick, the stick is instantly 
dropped to the upright, and the shortened 
pile drops in perfect balance on to the top, to 
be again thrown up and lose one of its num- 


With the right hand | up nor down, but fairly in the middle. The | ber. 


florin, or half-crown. 


A FLOATING PARADOX. 


JAKE a sewing-needle, and with a pair of , out of his mind when he saw the dealer take | water, and yet they came close to the top 


forceps or a bent wire, or any tool that 
is not clomsy, lay it on the surface of water. | 
Take care that it does not get preased under 
the water, and it will float! It is a solid bar 
of steel, with no air inside it as an ironclad 
has, and yet it floats! Why? 

The metal is not wetted by the liquid, and | 
it forms beneath it and at its sides a small | 
depression, the size of which is considerable | 
compared to the size of the floating body. | 
The volume of liquid displaced both by the 
body and by this capillary effect is, in fact, 1 
of greater weight or the same weight as the . 
floating body, and so holds it up. 

There is another and a surer way of per- | 
forming this startling experiment, which is a | 
i 


favourite one amongst those fond of para- | 
doxes. On the surface of the water is laid a 
thin piece of unsized tissue paper, on which 
is put the needle. In a few moments the | 
Paper is saturated and falls to the bottom, 
leaving the needle floating alone. i 

In this way steel nibs can easily be floated ° 
on still water, and if the nibs or needles are 
magnetised they will point north and south, 
and act as compasses, With care this use of ; 
the thin paper can be so extended that three- | 
penny pieces can be floated—an experiment ! 
almost as startling as that in which heavy 
bodies are floated in liquids of high specitic | 
gravity, auch as are used by gem merchants | 
aud physicists. We know of a lucky finder { the stones which he knew would sink in| and floated! The topazes seemed suddenly 
of tepazes who fancied he had suddenly gone water and drop them into what looked like | to be transformed into corks ! 


STUDIES FROM NATURE.-On the march.—See p. 693. 
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A TABLE FOR ANGLERS, 


SHEWING AT A GLANCE WHERE AND WHEN TO ANGLE, THE BEST BAITS FOR GENERAL USE, AND THE NAMES OF THE FISH 


COMMONLY ANGLED FOR, ETC., ETC., 


By G. H. W. 


Name Best time Depth 
of Where generally found. Season. to from Worm and Fish Baits, etc. Pastes. 
Fish, Angle. Ground. 


i 
| ‘ 


Rapid and shallow streams, | May Sunrise to 10a.m., Touch ground Gentles, lob worms, marsh ; Old cheese worked up with butter, 


| gravelly banks, under bridges, to and 4p.m. tosun- | wortns, and brandlings i coloured with saffron or steeped 


Barbel .. { 
U and in currents | October net H in honey. 
! ! 

oes oe Nemeers S| ee 7 ein <a aia oe 

' Deep rivers, sandy bottoms, May All day ; Six inches below | Gentles, brandlings, and caddis | White new bread worked in the 
Bleak . { in eddies, aud near ships’ to midwater worms hand to a consistency, coloured 

| sterns October 1 with wermullton: like salmon’s roe, 

i or as above. 


: Slow rivers or mill-ponds, near ; April Sunrise to 9 a.m., Tcuch ground ; Gentles, flag worms,lob worms, | Red paste as for bleak, or new 
Dream ..+; weeds, and in clay or muddy | to and 3 p.m. to sun- wasp grubs, and brandlings brown bread mixed with honey 
q Vottomns November | set ‘ and worked to a consistency. 


Sheep's blood mixed with honey 
Bread 


Earth bobs, marsh worms, 


carp { Sti deep ponds or rivers| April | Very early morn- | Three inches from | 
hae 5 ! 


and muddy bottoms to ing and very late | bottom. Hot | gentles, flag worms,and wasp; and flour worked up. 
+ | August evening weather in mid- | grubs ; Worked with honey or sugar and 
water i gum-water. 


{ 
Chub J | Still deep waters, under boughs ‘May Very early morn- | Three inches from | Earth hobs, marsh worms, } Red and brown pagtes made from 
u and gravelly bottoms te ing and very late | bottom. Hot | gentles, flag worms, wasp ' white and brown bread as above. 


December | evening weather in mid-| grubs, cowdung bubs, and! Old cheese worked up with the 
water caddis worms crumb of a new roll. 


1 =a ey ee z 
i : 
| 


May All day, particu- | Three to nine | Gentles, flag worms, brand-, Bread worked inthe hand. Bread- 


Dace .. eddies, and unger ahips’ « to | larly ‘in cloudy | inches from bet- lings, and earth bobs crambs worked with honey and 
\ sterps ‘s ' October | ‘weather om, or near the sugar moistened with gum-water. 
i p . 
| 
_—— - - + YP eer ee tet | ess ae eens, a 
f) Nene, figodsaaten wharves | say | att day when the | Touch ground | Wasp grubs, lob worms, min- 
Eel piles, bridges, among weeds | tw stream is thick- now, gudgeon, etc. 
“7 777) and roots, and over holes and | September | ened by rains 


stony bottoms | 1 


on yh TO ot ee 


ine 3 es | 
i ; , ° 
Grayling { Clear and quick streams and ' September All day In cloady | Coldweatherthree | Earth bobs, gentles, flag 


clayey bottoms weather inches from bot- | worms, wasp grubs, cowdun; 
| January tom. Hot, mid- | hobs, caddis worms, mars 
| water | worms, and brandlings 
————— ae Soe = tae Bon ae 
: cs H : ' aT 
{} Gentle ms with gravelly | Mi All da: Gentles and brandlings , Red and brown pastes made from 
Gudgeon {j aE tome iy rh . S* | “white and brown bread as above. 
sg | October 
Leacl Rough clear streams with | May Noon Close to the | Brandlings or any small com- 
h -{ gravelly bottoms . : toe ground mon worm 
: } Uctober 
Minnow. { Shallow rivers and brooks, | All the All day Any depth Brandlings or any small com- Brown paste as above. 
*'\| rills, and small sandy streams year mou worm 
round 
he Serer ar = } = 
| Deep swift rivers and ponds, | August | Midday ia clear | Six inches from | Lob worms, red worms, brand- ; Red and brown paste made from 
Perch .. holes, weeds, and clayey or to weather. Hot | bottom or mid-| lings, fag worms, caddis | white and brown bread as above, 
pebbly bottoms May weather early | water worms, iow, etc. 
morning. and 
evening. 
=m | -  - en eeera = 
naa Clay banks, slow shady May All day Midwater Minnow, roach, dace, eon, 
Bike ce 4 streams, gravelly or weedy to and young eaede ; 
U bottoms February 
‘ | S x 
Gentle deep streams, gravelly | Allthe | Midday in mild, | Below midwater | Earth obs, gentles, fing | Bread worked in the hand. Bread- 
Roach or sandy bottoms, and shady year cloudy weather. worms, Wasp grubs, cowdung | crumbs worked with honcy and 
ay holes. Summer under banks round Hot days morn- bobs sugar moistened with gum-water. 
among weeds ing and evening 
Large deep rivers in the! March | Sixtill11 morning, Midwater Lob worms, earth bobs, min- 
Salmon .. { | middle to and 3 tilt sunsct now, aud samlet 
June 
Smelt .. Docks April All day Midwater Earth bobs, gentles, caddis 
to worms, and pieces of raw 
October ; shrimp 
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A TABLE FOR ANGLERS—Contiuued. 
i 
Name Best time Depth a 2 
of Where generally found. Season. to from Worm and Fish Baits, etc. Tastes. 
Fish. | Angle. Ground. 
| 
i 
Still waters, ponds, rivers. All the Early and late as | Six inches from Earth bobs, gentles, wasp , Bread worked inthe hand. Bread- 
Tench ay weeds, muddy bottoms, and year possible bottom. Hot grubs, brandlings, caddis, | crumbs worked with honey and 
near ices round weather mid-, marsh, and lob worms sugar moistened with gum-water. 
water Brown bread and honey worked 
up with a little tar. 
\; Rapid cool streams, clear and | March All day | Cold weather, six! Kerth bobs, gentles, wasp 
Trout “4 pebbly, deep dark holes and | to ° inches from bot- grubs, brandiings, ‘caddis, 
eddies near bridges and weirs | October tom. Hot, at marsh, and lob worms, min- 
surface with fly now, small frogs, and suails 


| 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


'[\HE PouLTRY RUN.—We wrote last month i terms 

of disapproval of the plan adopted by some of 
buying themselves into a good stock of birds from 
shows. ‘This way of going to work is neither a very 
honourable nor a very successful one. In breedii 
one must creep before he walks, yet some people want 
to fly all at once. Experience must be bought, or 
yather wrought ; it must be worked out. Your experi- 
ence must fide—your own—or it will never 
take root in our heart and bring forth fruit. It is 
the gaining of this experience which is so tedious and 
ciffcult, It {s quite a steeplechase, and the hurdles 
therein are the numerous failures that you must sur- 
mount if you mean to reach the goal. 

Now, as far as we ourselves are concerned, we would 
not Uke to depend for sustenance in life upon the best 
fowl-ran or fowl-tarm we ever saw; but, for the 
encouragement of our readers, we may mention that 
many do, and that there is money to be attained from 
the poultry-run. For example; we were talking toa 
gentleman the other day who, from show poultry, 
clears fully four hundred pounds a year. Awd many 
do more. We are not, of course, alluding to poultry- 
farming on a large scale, which, for one reason or 


another, does not pes in this country. Well, now, a 
beginner, even with plenty of money tn his pocket, 


would have about as much chance of obtaining first- 


class birds worth the cash he was willing to expend as 
a ploughman would of buying a possible Derby 
winner at Barnet Fair, 

If, then, you have taken a fancy to any breed—and 
one is really. enough 
thing else, learn the 
of fowl ; learn from 
from talking with people who do know something 
about them, 

Meanwhile, get ready your run, fowl-house, etc., 
and, without ruining yourself by going to the expense 
of flash work, have everything hygienically ect. 
Todo so you must visit the fowleries of successful men. 
Those in the fancy are, as a rule, open-hearted and 
kind, and will not refuse to vouchsafe you all the 
iaformation you may desire. 

August is generally the hottest month of the year, 
and the closest and muggiest. All, therefore, who 
possess good fowls must see to their comfort. Con- 
sider damp and filth as your greatest foes. A bnd 
smell in a run or fowl-house should never exist. Keep 

our run down to decent dimensions, for overcrowding 
is ruinous, and it is ruinous also to keep birds that are 
eating their own heads off. Feed well, especially such 
birds as are moulting. 1f your fowls are all in one 
rup you must scatter the food well, so that the more 
weakly shall get a good share. Continue the green 


ints and properties of this class 


to begin with—before you do any- - 
‘8, from attending shows, and | 


food and butcher's scraps. People living near towns 
could, we think, do well by exchanging baskets of 
their garden produce for hotel scraps. 

THE Picton Lort.—Cases of sickness are not un- 
common at this season of the year, nor are they dift- 
cult to account for. The birds begin to be weak from 
the breeding excitement ; then bad smells may cause 
diarrhoea, or damp and filth colds and canker. Neither 
of these com; its are very difficult to treat if time 
be taken by the forelock. As we advised last month, 
put any ailing birds or bird into quarantine—that is, 
away into hospital pens. These should be in fn quiet 
place, Serv dry, free from draughts, and warm with an 
occasional blink of sunshine. If the diarrhra is bad, 

ive a little laudanom—three to four Seopa, eurice: 
daily, and feed on oatmeal in with a little rice 
and hemp. Colds will generally yield to the hospital 
treatment, but the head and eyes should be frequently 
bathed with hot milk-and-water, A cankerous con- 
dition may be induced. 

There should Le no more breeding after this. We 
have no patience with boys who boast of having errs 
and young early in spring aud in autamn. This is un- 
natural, and killing to the birds, and such boys find it 
out sooner or later. 

Begin to weed out. There are causes for all ill- 
nesses that break out in pigeon-lofts, and overcrowd- 
ing is one of the chief of these. 
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- ae Aviar Breeding is ovat, virtually and prac- 
ly, 80 away go the cages, an ou prepare for 
winter. If you have had any thin like Tuek, you 
will still have young birds for sale. Sell them then, 
keeping only one or two really good ones for next 
season, and mayhap some to sing to you, and be 
treated altogether as household pets. It is a mistake 
keeping on live stock of any kind with the idea of 
making more of it again. They do say that greed is 
akin to dishonesty, and this {es kind of greed that 
makes you dishonest to yourself. Clean your cages 
well before you put them away. We have told you 
how to do so over and over again : but, for sake of ew 
readers, we here briefly repeat. Wash and scrub with 
boiling water and soda ; let the water be really boil- 
ing, for there may be vermin about. Then go over tlie 
cage, especially into the cracks, with a strong lotion of 
carbolic acid and water. Place the cage in the sun- 
shine, and re-wash it afterwards ; then, when dry, roll 
in paper and put away. Mind, the moulting time is 
coming now ; feed weil, not forgetting a little green 
feed ; and beware of damp, and dirt, and draughts. 


TAR Raspitry.—Read our Dornes for last month. 
Get rid now of all extra stock. It would be well to 
turn the rabbits into temporary hutches for a day or 
two about the end of this month, and go in for a tho- 
rough renovation, scrubbing, and disinfecting of the 
old ones. But do not return your bunnies till the 
hutches are perfectly dry. Do not put dry bedding 
over a damp floor, 


THR KENNEL.—Fxercise dogs well in cool weather 
and any day in the cocl of the day. It is cruel to run 
them in the sun. Old dogs, be it remembered, do not 
need so much exercise, and hardly so much food.” 


THE BEE WoRLD. — Read Dornos for last month. 
‘We may state generally that the Dotxas—in any fancy 
of a month later will be suitable for the far north of 
Scotland—say May for June, August for September, 
and so on till the winter months. 

Take care that the stuck in any hive from which the 
honey has been removed does not suffer from waut of 
food. In Scotland bees will now be busy among the 
heather, and skeps may be carefully packed and sent 
to a heather district. ‘asps are busy ; they are great 
enemies to the bee-keeper. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Still make war upon weeds. 
If you have not already planted out your winter 
greens, do not delay. Towards the end of the month 
take up potatoes, and store them when thoroughly 
dry. th up celery. Keep down weeds, and keep 
everything tidy. 

THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS. —Everything 
now should be in bloom and beautiful. But keep the 
earth loose and do not neglect water, nor to remove 
dead leaves and weeds. Keep edging neat and tidy, 
and pare the grass borders. Salt plentifally sown on 
gravel walks will kill weeds. Gather flower seeds 
when moderately ripe, not to give them a chance tu 


CHESS. 


(Continued from paye 672.) 
Problem No. 179. 
by J. A. W. HUNTER. 


White te play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


Problem No. 180. 


A pretty self-mate in six moves, by Mrs. 
Sorte Scuert.— White: K—Q ks R— 


R2; Ps—QR5, K Kt2and3. 
pieces. ) 


(5+6=1 


SoLUTIONs. 


PROBLEM No. 167:—1, B—Kt sq., K—B 5 
(or @). 2, P—R 4; K moves. 
mate.—(a) K—Q 5. 
moves. 3, B mates. 


PROBLEM No. 168.—1, B—K sq., K—Q 5 
(or a, 6). 2, Q—B5, K moves. 3, Q mates 
at K 5 or Q 3.{a) K—B5. 2, B—Kt 3 (ch), 
K—K 6. 3, Q—Q 3 mate.—(b) P—Q5. 2, 
B—Kt 3 (ch.), K-Q 4. 3, Q—Q B6 mate. 

PROBLEM No. 169.—1, Q—R 5, B—K 7 (or 
a, b,c). 2, P—Q3 (ch), BxP. 3, Q— 
Q5(ch.), any move. 4, QorR mates. —(c) 
BxP. 2, P—Q3(ch.), Kx B. 3, Q—K sq. 
(ch.), B covers. 4, Q mates.—(b) P—Q Kt 4. 
2, Q—Kt 4 (ch.), K moves, 3, B—B 4 (ch.), 
PxB. 4,QxP mate.—(c) Kt—Kt 4. 2, Q 
xKt, Q—K Kt sq. 3, QxK Kt P, any 
move. 4, Q or P mates. 

PROBLEM No. 170.—1; Kt—R 3, Kt—B4 
(or a, 6, ¢, d, ¢, f,g, hk). 2, R—Q6 (double 
ch.), KxR. 3, Kt--Kt 5 mate.—(a) Kt x P. 
2, Rx Kt (dis. ch.), K moves. 3, Kt—Kt5 
mate.—({6) Kt—Kt 3. 2, Rx Kt (dis. ch.), K 

B4. 3, Kt-Q7 mate.—(c) Kt-Q3. 2, 
R—B 4 (dble. ch.), Kx R. 3, Kt--Q 7 mate. 
—(d) Kt-B2. 2, Rx Kt (dis. ch.), K—Q 8. 
3, Kt—Kt 5 mate.—(e) K—K 5. 2, R—B6 
(dis. ch.), K—Q 6. 3, R—B3 mate.—(f) P 
—K5. 2, R—K6 or B6 (dis. ch.), K moves. 
3, Kt—Q7 mate.—(g) P—K 3. 2, R—B2,! 
Kt 3 or R 3 or x P (dis. ch.), K moves. 3, 
Kt mates.{A) Kt—Kt 7, or Kt—Kt 2 or B3. 
2, R anywhere except B5 and Q6 (ch.), K 
moves, 3, Kt mates (on only one square). 


2, QKt—B5 (ch.), K 


a 


To Chess Correspondents. 

J. S.—The white Rook in No. 176 is active 
in two variations, but the problem can be 
constructed without it, thus :—White: K— 
K3; Q—K 2; Bs—Q RK aq. and Q B4; Kts 
—Q B3and K Kt3; P—K Kt4. Black: K 
—K 4; Q—Q Kt aq.; Rs—K 2 and KR8; 
Bs—Q R4 and QB7; Kt-Q2; Ps-Q Kt3 
and K Kt 3. 

H. G.—The most important names on page 
352 are Bayer, Reichhelm, Shinkman, and 
Babson. Plachutta died a few years ago. 
The only Spaniard in the list is Abela. 


Steet 


Correspondence, 


RATLER.—Our Special Summer Part ig just the very 
thing for you. Secure a copy at once, or you may 
find it difficult to obtain one, and we cannot possibly 
reprint. 


W. H. READING.—All Hussar regiments occasionally 
wear their jackets in the style you mention. The 
story is as you state, and it occurred to an Austrian 
regiment—at least, so the story goes. 


A YORKSHIREMAN.—1. The chances of your receiving 
a commission are so remote that they are better 
dbsregarded. 2. Promotion in the infantry is no 
more rapid than in the cavalry. In neither service 
could you live comfertably on'your pay. 3. All the 
so-called Highland regiments wear kilts. The Royal 
Scots is not a Highland regiment. 


JoHN W.—Dust out as much of the soot as you can, 
and remove the rest by means of benzine. 


E. F. ANNAXD.—We do not answer through the post. 


K B sq.; B-QR3; Px—Q7 and K Kt 5. 
Black: K—K Kt sq.; Bs—K R sq. and K 


The catamaran will work to windward, and it 
would weigh about half a hundredweight. 
‘ 


3, Kt—B 5} 


J. A. T.—Stick the patterns on to the fretwork with 
stickphast, which, though a paste, is very evenly 
made, and leaves uo blotches. Another plan is tu 
gum the patterns, Wait till they dry, and then 
stick them on with a damp cloth. 


Baxyonran (Port Elizabeth).—1. You cannot be bowled 
out bya no-ball. 2. If you are out of your ground 
the bowler can pat your wicket down. 38, It is nut a 
no-ball if the bowler’s feet are behind the wicket. 
4. Tb is not a ne-ball if the bowler knocks the wicket 
over with his foot. 5. Get Lillywhite’s “ Cricket 
Annual,” price one shilling, from Lillywhite, Messrs. 
Frowd and Co., Newington Causeway, 8.5. 


PUER SANUS —1. The dumb-bells should not exceed 
two pounds each. 2 The Indian olubs for the same 
age should weigh eight pounds. 3%. In the fourth 
volume. 4. Probably. ies 


CLEM.—To mend a hole in a foothall-bladder stick 
over it a patch ef maciatosh with mariue glue. 


DEUTSCHLAND. --1. The standard of height of the 
British Army, although it is lower than it ever was, 
is yet higher than that of any other nation. 2 The 
mipimam for growing lads in the Household Cavalry 
is seventy inches. 3. To enter a Scottish regiment, 
you must either be of Scottish descent, or enlist at 
one of the Scottish depots. In these days, when 
there is no lack of recruits, officers can afford to 
pick their men; and, as a matter of fact, in crack 
regiments the men are sorted out after enlistment, 
if not before. 


Giant Ravt.—The “Cryptogram” was the sequel to 
“The Giant Raft.” It appeared during the first helf 
of the fourth volume. No serial has run through a 
volume. The other serials in the fourth volume 
were—‘The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's “The 
Two Cabin Boys,” “Through Fire and Through 
Water,” “The Iil-used Boy,” and ‘* Wild Adventures 
Round the Pole.” 


A CANADIAN READER.—To preserve squirrel skins, 
scrape them, clear them of every fragment of fat, 
and rub them over with a soap made of a pound of 
yellow soap, and an ounce each of lime, camphor, 
arsenic, and alum. Another way is to nail the skins 
on_a board and cover them with wood ashes for a 
fortnight, renewing the ashes every three days. 


R. J, STEWART.—Make a mixture of vegetable-llack 
and gold-size. It gives a good glossy black, and it 
dries quickly. 3 


F. CaLvERT.—1. To obtain the cubic contents of a 
cylinder multiply the area of a circle by its height. 
The area of a circle is half its circumference multi- 
plied by half its diameter. 2. To increase the chest 
measurement expand your chest either by swin- 
ming, rowing, or Indian club exercise. 3. The best. 
ppngparation for fattening” is early rising aud 

healthy food. 


8. Hoao.—1. Many cases are on record of white black- 
birds. There are albinos among all animals. 2. Such 
conjuring cards are sold at all magical repositories, 
and given in all boy's playbooks. 


MARK RITCHIE—The book is by the late Mr. Whit- 
church Sadler. It cont ntirely of reprints, by 
permission, from the b OwN Paper, and is 

ublished by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL and F1p0.—Your used stamps 
are worth about eightpence a huadredweight. Any 
marine-store dealer will buy them. The “ office for 
their receipt” is a cruel delusion. We do our best 
to dissuade boys from being 80 foolish as to collect 
old penny stamps; if they like to do so they must 
put up with a little disappointment. Again let it be 
said, there is no value in used penny postage-stampes, 
ant 1864 pennies are worth no more than one penny 
each, 


ENGINEER.—You must apply for forms and particulars 
to the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, 
London, s.W., on or after the 1st of January, but 
early enough in the year for the ferms to be returned 
by the 15th of March. You must not be less than 
fourteen or more than sixtcen years of age. Your 
parents will have to pay £100, spread over four 
years, and enter into a bond of £300 that you will 
enter the service at the end vf the training. 


AN INQUIRER.--Get Dickens's ‘Dictionary of the 
Thames,” price one shilling, published by Mesers. 
Macmillan and Co. 


PERRAUSAY (Vaud).—Boil three ounces of powdered 
ginger and fve pounds of loaf-sugar In three gallons 
of water for an hour, and let the solution cool, Add 
to it, then, the juice and peel of five lemons; then 
put in a quarter of a teacupful of yeast spread on a 
slice of toasted bread. Cover the pan with a thick 
cloth, and do not touch it for three days. Then 
strain the liquor through a cloth, and bottle it. In 
a week you will find it ready for drinking. If you 
like the taste of ginger to he very strong, use five 
ounces instead of three. Follow these directions 
carefully ; do not attempt to improve on them, anil 
your ginger-beer will have only one fault—there will 
not be enough of it. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN’S ORPHAN ASYLUM.—If any of 
our readers, or their parents or friends, possess votes 
for the September Election of this Institution, we 
should deem it a favour If they could forward them to 
us for the case of a lad in whom we are interested. 


No. 447.—Vol. IX, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1887. unseen tees 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA, 


By CoMMANDER V. LovETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.GL, 


Author of “ Across Africa,” ete., ete 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Au leaving Mona Peho we continued our road for some distance 
+% through Lovale, and then came into the country of Ulunda, 
which is ruled over by the great chief Muata Yanvo. This country 
we found was by no means pleasant to travel in, as the woods were 
so dense that we found 
x but little chance of 
shooting any game for 
our provisions, and the 
small villages which 
were scattered about ir 
the jungle were also un- 
able to provide us with 
food, so that we had 
little or no choice, and 
were obliged to go to 
big ones where the kilo- 
los, or captains, of the 
great chief lived. 

These fellows we found 
most arrogant and ex- 
tortionate, each holding 
his court and being sur- 
rounded by flatterers, 
many of whom had been. 

’ deprived of hands or 

} feet by their patrons, 

who in this imitated 

| their sovereign, as they 
did also in keeping up 
enormous harems. Un- 

der their demands our 

: stores began rapidly to 
i diminish, and even the 
sanguine Guilhermé be- 

gan tofearthatwe should 

- “4 never be able to reach 
Life in the Desert.—!. A Chief and his Staff. Katanga, and at last he 
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almost despaired, when one of _ these 
kilolos, called Daiyi, said that Muata 
Yanvo had heard of our presence in his 
country, and had sent messengers to 
know why we had not come to visit him 
at his mussumba, or royal head-quarters, 
for it was his wish and command that no 
iwwen from his brother Mona Putu (the 
King of Portugal) should pass beyond his 
dominions. We did not know what to 


do; we could not at once tell the kilolo | 


we would not go to Muata Yanvo’s mus- 
sumba, nor could we quite see if we con- 
sented to go there how we could ever 
make our way to Katanga. At last we 
decided on a middle course, and sent 
word to the kilolo that we would have a 
meeting with him to discuss our going to 
Muata Yanvo, resolved to offer a large 
portion of our remaining goods to be 
allowed to continue our journey, and if 
this was not accepted to trust to the 
chapter of accidents to be able on our 
way to escape from the people who 
would be sent with us. 

An answer soon came back from the 
kilolo that he dared not disobey the 
orders of the great Muata Yanvo, or 
he would come down and eat his coun- 
try up, but that we must go to the 
mussumba, which was fifteen days’ 
journey to the north of us, and that on 
the following day at noon we were to 
come to the sown place, where he 
would hold a levée and entrust us to the 
charge of the guides who would conduct 
us to Muata Yanvo. On receiving this 
response Guilhermé and I had another 
consultation, and decided that it would 
be best to fall in apparently with the 
desires of the kilolo and ask to start the 
day after the levée, as then probably 
there would be very few people ready to 
go with us, and these we might either 
bribe or manage to elude on our journey. 

The following day we left a portion of 
our men as guard over our goods, and 
with the remainder we made our way to 
the residence of the kilolo. Leaving the 
village where we were encamped, we 
went for a mile and a half along a broad 
cleared road until we came to a huge 


enclosure closely palisaded, about eight ! 


hundred yards long by four hundred 
wide, situated on the slope of a hill, 
and with only one entrance to it in the 
middle of the upper end. Outside were 
scattered about a number of huts in 
which the male attendants and children 


of the kilolo and their families and slaves | 


lived, for besides the kilolo himself no 
male was ever permitted to sleep inside 
the enclosure, which contained his own 
hut and those of his wives. 

When we got inside we found that on 
each side was a double row of huts, which 
were the habitations of the kilolo’s in- 
ferior wives, whilst two hundred yards 
from the entrance was a large hut, which 


was his own special one, and behind it ! 


three or four others larger than those in 
the rows, where his principal wives lived, 
that of the chief among them being larger 
than_the others, but still not so big 
the Kilolo Da’ » In front of Daiyi's 
own hut we saw him on his knees before 
a man who we were told the messen- 
fer from Muata Yanvo, and who had in 
iis hand as an emblem of his authority # 
copper spear. We were on our arriva 
conducted to some stools that had been 
placed for us on the right-hand side of 
the enclosure, and on these Cuilhermé 
and I sat down, our people squatting and 
standing behind us, As soon as Daiyi 


had finished his homage to the envoy 
from Muata Yanvo we were presented to 
him, and were told that he was the Kilolo 
Alwel and he informed us that he was 
sent by his master to command our pre- 
sence at his court, and that a body of 
men, some seventy in number, all armed 
with spears and shields, who were drawn 
up opposite to us, were his escort, and 
that on them would fall the task of pro- 
viding us with provisions during our 
march to the mussumba, 

| We professed ourselves greatly hon- 
| oured and flattered by the Muata Yanvo 
having desired to sce us, and said that 
we had long heard of his power and 
greatness, and that now, when we saw 
his Kilolo Mwépa, we were quite con- 
vinced that all that had been told us was 
}true. Mwépa, in return, informed us 
that his master was the greatest of living 
sovereigns, and that when we arrived at 
his court we would see that whatever we 
might have been told would be surpassed 
by the reality, and that he had_a white 
man with hin whom he had raised toa 
position of great honour. 

As soon as these compliments had been 
exchanged the chiefs of the villages in 
the government of Daiyi began to arrive. 
They and their followers had to halt 
outside of the enclosure, and some who 
; came in hammocks or litters had to get 
down from them at varying distances, 
according to their relative rank, for we 
found that in this most extraordinary 
state the gradations of rank were nume- 
rous and well detined, and those pos- 
sessing it insisted on its observance by 
their inferiors. As soonas a good num- 
ber had collected they were admitted 
to pay their respects to the two kilolos. 
Each chief came in attended by two men 
carrying his spear and shield, and by a 
small boy with a bag of white or red 
powder. As he approached where the 
two kilolos were standing he took the 
bag from the boy and rubbed some of the 
contents on his face and arms, and then, 
drawing a peculiarly shaped short swor 
which he wore over his shoulder, rushed 
at them as if he would have cut them 
down, but, stopping short just before he 
reached them, fell on his knees and drove 
his sword into the ground, and shouted 
out a number of titles and praises of 
Muata Yanvo, and when he had finished 
rose up and declared what he had brought 
in as tribute, for the Kilolo Mwepa, 
besides coming to order us to repair to 
the presence of the sovereign, had also 
instructions to collect tribute from the 
districts through which he passed. 

In all about thirty chiefs tendered 
homage and tribute, and that paid by 
most was considered satisfactory, con- 
ng of slaves, ivory, grass - cloth, 
ns of wild beasts, and other produc- 
tions of the country ; but four unfor- 
tunate wretches were declared not to 
have brought enough, and had their ears 
cut off, and were sentenced to become 
slaves, while other chiefs were ordered 
to take men and destroy their villages, 
and bring all the inhabitants in as slaves. 
The men to whom these orders were given 
instantly prepared to execute them, and 
Mweépa desired us to send some men with 
guns to assist them, but this we managed 
to evade by saying that if we were to 
visit so inighty a prince as Muata Yanvo 
it was only due to his greatness that we 
should be accompanied by as many men 
as possible. 

We were now permitted to return to 


our lodgings, accompanied by a band of 
drummers, and soon after our arrival a 
large quantity of provisions was sent to 
us for ourselves and our men. In the 
evening Mwépa himself came to see us, 
and said that we were to give nothin 

out of our goods to any one before we had 
submitted them to Muata Yanvo, and 
that after he had inspected them he 
would select what he required and make 
us presents of ivory and slaves, and that 
with the remainder we might trade with 
such persons as would be granted per- 
mission to do so, and he hinted that a 
handsome present to himself then and 
there would go a long way in smoothing 
matters for us when we arrived at court. 

Guilhermé, who saw nothing but ruin 
staring us in the face, asked if, on condi- 
| tion of making a large payment then and 
there we might not be permitted to pro- 
ceed on our road to Katanga, but this 
was refused at once and peremptorily, as 
Mweépa said that all the countries to the 
eastward were subject to Muata Yanvo, 
and that it could not be thought of that 
they should be flattered by white men 
visiting them who had not paid their 
respects to him. We then asked that we 
‘might be permitted to start on our 
| journey to the mussumba the next day, 
and this, after giving Mweépa a large 
| present, was consented to. 

When Mwépa had left, Guilhermé and 
T had a serious talk about our future 
proceedings, and, calling for our men, we 
asked them if they would consent to 
follow us wherever we would lead them, 
and pointing out that if we went to 
Muata Yanvo's we might be detained for 
years and be subject to his barbarous 
caprices, said that if the escort that was 
to accompany us was a‘sinall one and 
without guns, it would not be difficult to 
break away from them, and perhaps we 
might be able to induce one or two of 
them to act as guides for us till we were 
clear of Muata Yanvo’s country. 

Bill, Ombwa, Mbuzi, and Buku at once 
said that they would do whatever we 
thought right, and atter they had spoken 
an old man called Ngéi got up and said 
that though there might be danger in the 
jungle and the waste, there was more 
danger in the tyranny of Muata Yanvo, 
and that once he had been to his court 
and many of his comrades had been killed, 
and those that escaped with him had to 
go through great ditticulties and harad- 
ships, and now he would sooner die than 
again visit Muata Yanvo. 

When Ngéi had spoken, all the men 
declared that they would never go to 
Muata Yanvo's, and that the moment 
that Guilhermé thought it right to leave 
the escort they would follow Bini ;and so 


it was finally decided that on the first 
opportunity we had we should leave them 
and make our way to the south-east. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCH 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


By Patt BLAKE, 


ESTER; 


Author of “School and the World,” “The Tico Chuins,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


™ announcement was nothing else | Two or three of the monitors, among 
than a notice of a meeting of the | them Bray and Harrison, had been list- 
whole school to consider the question of | eners, but had taken no part whatever in 
monitors. Naturally the monitors were \ the proceedings. They adjourned to their 
not invited, but every one else was wel- ; class-room at the close, and held a meet- 
come to be present. ing on their own account, at which all’ 
Scouts were sent out round the school | the monitors were present. It was then 
to whip every one in, and in the course | decided, on the motion of Bray, that they 
of a few minutes the schoolroom was ' should at once resign. 
tilled with a crowd of boys all eager to: “You see,” said Bray, “it is absolutely ° 
know what was going co happen. ‘useless our continuing in ottice at pre- 
Ennis was voted into the chair, and in; sent. We know that our reporting cer- 
afew words put the matter clearly before ; tain boys is quite useless, and I fur one 
them. ‘ object to report any if we cannot report 
Previous to Easter great efforts had : all where necessary.” 
been made by a few boys to raise a feel-' — “ Gute right,” assented Harrison, “but 
ing in the school against the continuance the Doctor is sure to want to know why 
of the system of monitors. These etforts : we mean to resign, aud then what are 
had as a rule been secret, and but few in | you going to tell him ?” 
the school knew how widespread were: “Well, for my part,” said Bray, “I 
the promises of support to those who had ‘don't mind telling him the truth. I 
made it their object to abolish the moni- | really don’t see why we should put our- 
tors’ jurisdiction. selves out of the way in order to screen 
Bucknill had at first been one of the ' Partridge. Sooner or later he must go, 
most active in this direction, but of late | and the sooner the better, I think.” 
he had become convinced that it was However, it was felt that it would bea! 
against his interest to take any part in ; disagreeable task to put the unvarnished 
the matter. So long as things continued | truth before the Doctor, so a short letter 
as they were he was pretty safe. | was drawn up which left the cause of the | 
However, the stone which he had set , resignation quite vague. This was duly | 
rolling he was unable now to stop; the! sent in to the Doctor. Ingram took no 
movement gathered force every day, | part in the discussion. 
so that by this time matters were quite| In the course of the evening the! 
ripe for the meeting which was now monitors were sent for, and, as they natu- 
called. {rally expected, were asked what had 
The chairman pointed out that moni-' prompted them to write their letter. 
tors were a comparatively new institu-| Bray was spokesman for his fellow- 
tion, that they had been given a fair trial, | monitors, and explained that they found 
and that the system was not found to! that they were unpopular in the school, so | 
work well, inasmuch as it tended to exalt much so that a meeting had been held | 
a few boys above their fellows, thereby , that afternoon by the boys, at which it 


leading to injustice, More than that,|had been determined to petition the 
he objected to having ten masters set| Joctor to abolish them as monitors. 
over him instead of one, a feeling | That being so, it put them in a painful | 


which he believed the whole of the school | position, and they further felt that it ; 
shared. | would be difficult for them in the coming 
The Markiss was standing on the edge ; quarter to give due attention to their 
of the crowd, and occasionally gave vent | duties, inasmuch as most of them would 
to a loud “hear, hear,” sometimes de-'be working up for exams. and must | 
idedly ironical. However, he made no’ necessarily keep themselves to their own 
ve opposition to the propositions | class-room as much as possible. 
which were put before the meeting, and | ‘The Doctor listened, and did not look , 
ultimately it was agreed that a petition: at all pleased. The establishment of 
should be drawn up and presented to the ; monitors was a pet scheme of his, and he , 
Doctor, embodying their views. But the , was disappointed to find that it did not 
guestion then arose who was to sign it. | work well. He had suspicions that there 
Ennis objected to sign it on behalf of the | was something at the bottom of all this 
meeting because, as he said, he had_no | of which he was not at present aware. 
wish to put himself forward. Possibly | “I will not give you a decided answer,” 
-personal reasons were at the bottom of it. | he said, “whether I shall accept your 
tt was impossible for all to sign. resignations or not. It will depend on 
A boy then suggested that they should | certain considerations which I cannot at 
get up a round-robin, an idea which met | present divulge. Of course, should I see 
sith general approval. fit to ask you to continue in your office I 
“ A capital idea,” said the Markiss from ; shall expect you todo so. This is not a 
his t of vantage on the farthest | matter in which I can allow boysentirely 
desk. “Have a round-robin, and then ; to have their choice, however high in the 
every one can sign it. You'll only wanta | school they may be. For the present you 
circle as large as a good-sized barrel.” ; may consider that your functions are in 
However, it was finally decided that | abeyance.” 
four of the boys should sign on behalf of | ‘The boys bowed _and retired, more 


the rest. satistied with their interview than they j 
_ The meeting the. broke up with cheer- | had hoped to be. a 
ing. | It seemed to be generally understood | 


' of the corrid 


‘in the school that there was no danger 


now of being reported by the monitors. 
At all events, that same night was chosen 
for a grand voyage. 

Ashbee reported that there was a light 
in the Doctor’s bedroom, which seemed 
to show that he had retired early, as was 
indeed only natural. 

Headed by Bucknill, the small crew set 
out for a voyage through the house, in- 
tending to push their explorations far- 
ther than they had hitherto managed to 
do. They meant to return by the second 
staircase, which was an attempt they had 
not made since the occasion when they 
were interrupted by Miss Calcott. 

They passed ately through the door at 
the end of the passage, and were creeping 
slowly and quietly along the main part 
or, when Ennis caught his 
foot in a curtain and fell forward. In 
trying to save himself he snatched at 
the curtain and made the brass rings at 
the top clatter and jingle along the pole. 

Before they had time to flee the door 
near them was opened, and to their in- 
tense surprise and dismay the Doctor 
looked out. 

“Who's there ?” he demanded. 

The boys kept silence. 

The Doctor stepped out into the pas- 

sage, and saw the marauders standing in 
a group. 
“Oh,” he said with assumed pleasantry, 
“T was unaware that you were coming 
to see me this evening ; step into my 
room, please.” 

The boys, feeling excessively uncom- 
fortable, obeyed. 

The Doctor’s study was a somewhat 
small apartment, crowded with book- 
shelves, iat with very little furniture in 
it, except the Doctor's chair and desk. 

The Doctor seated himself as the boys 
filed into his room. 

“TI am sorry you did not give me 
notice of your intended visit,” he said, 
“or I would have had due preparation 
made. You see that, unfortunately, there 


‘are no chairs to spare ; perhaps you would 
| not mind standing against the wall for a 


little time.” 

The boys silently obeyed, feeling about 
as miserable as they well could. They 
were clad in nothing more substantial 
than night-shirts and trousers, and 
scarcely felt in a proper condition for 
inspection by the head master. 

Dewever the Doctor took little notice 
of them, and continued his writing, the 
wretched boys standing in a row against 


| the wall. When he thought they had 


had enough of it, he laid down his pen, 
and then looked around him to see who 
the culprits were. 

“Ah, Bucknill,” he said, “it is you, is 
it? I fancy, unless my memory misleads 
me, that the day on which I met with 
my accident you were to have come and 
seen mae. Was it not so?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bucknill. 

“T had intended overlooking that little 
matter, but now that you have brought 
it so forcibly to my recollection it is 
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scarcely possible for me to doso. You 
will come round and sec me to-morrow 
after morning school.” 

“Yes, sir” again responded Bucknill. 

The Doctor took down the names of 
the others, and then dismissed them to 
their bedrooms, heartily sick of their 
experiment of voyaging. 

This little incident, combined with the 
petition of the monitors, led the Doctor 
to think that things had not been going 
on well during his absence. It was evi- 
dent that the discipline of the school had 
suffered, and he saw that it was necessary 
for him to take immediate steps to restore 
it. 

He was satisfied from what the moni- 
tors had told him that they had en- 
deavoured to do their duty during the 
time that he was laid by, but if so, how 
was it that things had come to this pass? 
Was it possible that Mr. Partridge had 
anything to do with it ? . 

The doctor had some fears as regards 
his assistant, whom he had employed 
indeed on the strength of a good degree 
and in the hope that he was a good dis- 
ciplinarian as well as a scholar, He. 
determined to interrogate him next 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Earuy in the morning of the day fol- 
lowing, the Doctor received a visit 
from a friend who resided in Torchester, 
who mentioned incidentally that he had 
seen several of the boys in the town last 
market day. This remark was made en- 
tirely without knowledge of the fact that 
this was a forbidden proceeding on the 
part of the boys. The Doctor treasured | 
it up in his mind, however, as one proof ; 
more that things were very far from what 
they should be in the school. 

He sent for Mr. Partridge after break- : 
fast and asked him several questions, to ' 
which the house-master gavereplies which 
were hy no means satisfactory. 

The Doctor was rather puzzled, and 
foresaw that it would be necessary for 
him to devote a good deal more time than 
he had hitherto done to the conduct and 
discipline of the school generally. Neither 
he, nor the school, however, thought that 
the crisis was 50 near. 

The afternoon school had begun, and 
the Doctor was at his desk with the | 
Sixth Form. At the end of a few minutes 
it was evident that something was wrong 
in the adjoining class-room. There were ' 
unmistakable sounds of laughter coming 
through the closed door, and the noise 
grew louder every minute. 

_The Doctor took no notice for some 
time, but at last Jaid down his book, 
and as an excessively loud outburst. of 
laughter was heard, he crossed the room 
rapidly, and flung the door of the class- 
room open. 

To his surprise there was no master 
present, and the boys were doing just as 
they liked, which is equivalent to saying 
that they were attending to anything but 

heir lessons. 

“Where is Mr. Partridge?” asked the 
Doctor, in a voice that at once brought 
every boy to a sitting posture, with his 
hook open, in a becomingly studious 
fashion. 

“Don’t know, sir!” responded the 
boys; “he hasn’t been here this after- 
noon.” 

“You, boy,” said the Doctor, pointing 


toa little urchin, “go upto his room and 
see if he is there.” 

The boy departed in double-quick time, 
and soon returned with the news that Mr. 
Partridge’s door was locked. 

The Doctor looked fairly puzzled, but 
said nothing, however, and left the class- 
room. 

What happened after that the school 
never knew completely. All that they 
were aware of was that they had seen 
the last of Mr. Partridge. 

What did happen was briefly this. 

The Doctor went up to the house-mas- 
ter’s room, and finding the door locked, 


, shook it violently. 


It was opened after a short delay, and 
the Doctor found Mr. Partridge in the 
company of two men of a very forbidding 
cast of countenance. 

It was no longer possible to conceal the 
truth ; he was hopelessly involved, and 
writs had been issued against him. It 
was impossible for him to remain at the 
college ; no one was better aware of that 
than himself. The Doctor was astonished 
and scandalised, but could do nothing, 
and the same night Mr. Partridge left the 
house. 

Bucknill interviewed the Doctor before 
morning school, as he had been instructed, 
and the result of the interview was far 
from satisfactory to him. He met Ingram 
as he returned to the schoolroom, and the 
monitor, seeing that he looked very glum, 
asked him what was the matter. 

“The Doctor ’s been down on me,” was 
the reply. “I’ve got tostick in fora fort- 
night and write five hundred lines.” 

“Tsay, that’s hot,” said Ingram. “What 
have you been up to?” 

“Oh, it’s that old game about the fight 
between Lee and Smythe at the begin- 
ning of the half. I thought he’d for- 


, gotten all about it ; but he’s got a better 


memory than I gare him credit for. 
Beastly thing to do to rake up an old 
thing against a fellow.” 

“Yes,” sympathised Ingram, “it is ;” 
congratulating himself once more that his 
presence at the fight had been unknown. 

“And what a jolly nuisance now,” said 
Ingram again, “just as the cricket season 
is beginning. was just going out for 
half an hour’s practice before dinner. 
It’s a big nuisance that you can't go.” 

“Yes,” said Bucknill, “it’s a great 
shame. However, I can’t risk it; the 
Doctor’s evidently got his eye on me.” 

“Well, I’m off!” said Ingram. “TI 
must get two or three young'uns to fag 
for me, though. Hi, you there!” he 
shouted across the room to a boy who 
was writing at his desk, “come out and 
keep wicket for me.” 

The boy looked up—it was Glubb. 

Games were Glubo's detestation, and 
he had no intention of leaving the im- 
portant business on which he was engaged 
to go out and keep wicket for Ingram. 
This important business, by the way, 
consisted of a letter which he was busily 
inditing to the Doctor. 

He had finished his poem now. The 
unfortunate line ending with “month” 
had been changed for another. 
poem Glubb intended sending to a maga- 


, zine for publication, but before doing so 


there was one trouble which had to be 
surmounted. This had caused the letter 
to the Doctor, which ran thus :— 


“Dear Dr. Catcott,—I have written a 
form, which I should like to get published, 
but I have heard a good deal about the 


| room in a wild ri 


This § 


\ 


poetic licence. Could you kindly inform me 
whether it is necessary for me to take out a 
licence, and if so, where I could obtain one’ 
“© Your obdt, Servant, 
“L. Guba.” 


He had just signed his name when 
Ingram interrupted him. 

“I'm busy,” said Glubb, tersely. 

“Oh, are you,” responded “Ingram. 
“Well, I'll make you busier for the next 
half hour. You come out with me.” 

“T shan’'t!” said Glubb; “it 
cricket afternoon.” 

“Oh, won't you ?” said Ingram; “you'd 
better, or else I'll lick you every day for 
a week,” 

This was no vague, empty threat, as 
Glubb knew only too well, but he had in 
reserve a weapon of the existence of 
which Ingram was unaware. 

“Shan’t come,” said Glubb, decisively. 

Ingram walked over to him, intending 
to see if a little physical force woukl 
have any result. Glubb, however, merely 
grinned as he saw his enemy approach. 

“Come along, you little beggar,” said 
Ingram. 

“Wait a bit,” responded Glubb. “If 


isn't 


: you're going to lick me I'll tell of you.” 


“Oh, very well, sneak away,” said 
Ingram, as he caught hold of his arm. 

“All right, I don’t care,” said Glubb. 
“T don’t mind being a sneak. I shall 
tell the Doctor that you were in the 
class-room hiding when Smythe and Les: 
fought there.” 

Ingram let the boy’s arm drop in an 
instant. 

“What do you mean, you young beg- 
gar?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“Oh, I know all about it,” said Glubb, 
calmly ; “I know you were behind the: 
desk all the time—I saw you come out. 
You didn’t think I saw you, but I did.” 

“You'd better hold your tongue,” said 
Ingram, in a low voice, “or I'll skin you 
alive, 

“Oh, all right!” replied Glubb, “I’m 
not afraid, only I don’t want to play 
cricket, you see, so you let me alone. 

Ingram was strongly tempted to lick 
him on the spot, for Glubb’s manner was 
galling in the extreme. However, he 
thought it would be better to take no 
further notice of him, so went out of the 
ving Glubb to 
direct his envelope in peace. 

(To be continued.) 
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police-court was crowded. “Such 


A STORY OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


By Key. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 
Author of “‘Cacus and Hercules,” etc., ete 


CHAPTER VL. 


When the captain resumed his seat a 
murmur of applause filled the court, 
which was instantly suppressed. 

The magistrate then proceeded as fol- 
lows to address the accused : 

. “Dr. Porchester, you have been sum- 
moned before ine upon acharge, supported 
by circumstantial evidence, of having un- 
lawfully appropriated certain property 
from the wreck which lately occurred 
upon our coast. It is a grave charge, and 


‘ the evidence is so clear and convincing 


that there can hardly be a question as to 
my duty to commit you for trial upon 
that charge, according to the direction of 
the Board of Trade and the laws of the 
| United Kingdom. Before finally pro- 
‘ nouncing sentence I ask you whether you 


‘remuneration in gold. Now, Mr. Hollo 
‘ bon is prepared to state on oath that we 
; brought nothing away from the beach, 
| except these and similarspecimens. The 
' ]andlord of the White Hart, who has _ac- 
‘ companied me into court, will also add his 
_ testimony to the fact that the bag was 
| unpacked in his presence, and contained 
only the materials specitied. As for the 
‘ contents of the portmanteau, I must state 
,that I am entirely ignorant of them. 
| And I need say no more except, perhaps, 
_ to assure you that I am guiltless of any 
| attempt at smuggling practices.” 

Dr. Porchester sat down, and Mr. 
Squire immediately stood up and said : 

“Tf you please, your worship, I should 
| like to say that Dr. Porchester is as hon- 


an interesting and important case . have anything to say upon the matter?” | ourable a gentleman as ever stepped on 


lad not_ been known for years. A few 
minor offences were first disposed of, and 
then our hero was called to the front. 
Captain Warship, supported on either 
side by Bill and 


pialanx calculated to inspire the guilty 
tart with dread. 

The captain delivered his charge with 
«ild-hearted severity. In a big voice for 
small a man he 
already know—how that on two occasions 
the accused had been seen coming from the 
vene of the wreck, carrying a heavy bag— 


bow he had carefully buried the contents, * 


ad afterwards, in company with a man 
:amed Hollobon, had removed the booty. 
*[need hardly say, sir,” continued the 
aptain, addressing the magistrate, “ that 
| endeavoured by the most conciliatory 
sppeals to prevail upon the accused to 
uake full confession and restore the 
reck, which had possibly been appro- 
riated im ignorance of the law. My 
“jorts, sir, proved unavailing, and I was 
eft with no other alternative than to 
apply for a legal warrant to search the 
prmises occupied by the accused. The 
result of my search was crowned with 

ess, as I shall at once prove. Con- 
bles Batson and Pownall, produce the 
yperty discovered by us in the White 
lart Hotel, Sandport.” 


Amid profound silence in court the two ! 
portmanteau | 


astables lifted the old 
on atable, and having opened it, dis- 


syed the contents—bars, and nuggets, | 


d knobs of gold tale sensation was 
rilmg—people s up and jostled 
y = get a better view, and a 
22 Of astonishment and groans of indig- 
ion arose on all sides. 


in court!” shouted the magis- | 


‘ateta when the order was at length 
Garis. Warship concluded his 
“tian by saying: “1 now leave the 

sir, in your hands to deal with 

to law, but before sitting down 
isire to express my approbation of the 
sofa) and valuable assistance afforded 
* im this difficult and embarrassing case 
these two men, William Saunders and 
ary Horseman, who were indefatigable 

r efforts to bring the guilty to 


jacstice.” 


Vane and police-con- ; 
stables Batson and Pownall, formed a’ 


letailed the facts we | 


| A breathless expectation pervaded the 
| court, and all eyes were riveted upon 
| Dr. Porchester, who immediately rose 
and spoke as follows : 

“Sir, I thank you for your courtesy, 
and avail myself of your permission to 
.Inake some remarks. In the first place I 


must state that I endeavoured to give, 


such explanations to Captain Warship 


as would have prevented the necessity of 
judicial proceedings, but for reasons 
which need not 
‘ baffled in the attempt. 
matter of small consequence. Sir, I need 
hardly say that if I had found any valu- 


able treasure from the wreck, I should | 


have handed it over to the lawful 


authorities. Itis true that I did find trea- , 


sure—very valuable in my own eyes—but 
there is no shadow of probability that it 


ever formed part of the cargo of the ill- ! 
That treasure I buried on | 


fated vessel. 
two occasions, as has been described to 
Captain Warship by two eye-witnesses, 


they searched the hiding-place without 
being able to discover the treasure. 
| Now, sir, I venture to assert that they 
were under a wrong impression when 
' they imagined that they had failed to 
discover that treasure, as I hope to prove 
to the satisfaction of yourself and them. 
T have brought a great part of the tren- 
sure into the court, and with your per- 
mission I will produce it.” 

Permission being granted, Hollobon 
advanced with the bag, and Dr. Por- 
chester took out of it several large 
pebbles, which he placed on the table 
near him. He then proceeded : 

- “Sir, I should like toask the two eye- 
witnesses whether, when they searched 
the spot, they remember finding these or 
similar articles?” 

The two men admitted that they found 
plenty of stones, but never thought any 
one would care to hide such rubbish. 

“That is a matter of opinion,” resumed 
the Doctor. “These pebbles when cut 
and polished will form very beautiful and 
| valuable objects, not untith 
| gold by my friend Mr. Hollobon. He 
i assisted me in carrying them from the 
| beach, and he hopes to polish them for 


me, for which he will doubtless receive ! 


mentioned I was! 
That is now a. 


andthey have doubtless informed him that ! 


described _as | 


earth. All he says is true—and as for the 
‘ gold—allow me, your worship, to show 
| you what it is—” advancing to the table 
| where the pormanteau was lying—“ See, 

I scrape this bar—nothing but old iron— 
| this knob—old iron. Nothing but bits of 
(old iron which my son who is in the 
Painting line once gilded over to amuse 

is young brothers when they played at 
pirates and smugglers. And that’s the 
truth, your worship.” 

The magistrate looked much interested, 
not to say amused ; and a titter of appro: 
, bation rippled through the court. There 
was a pause, and the magistrate re- 
marked— “ Dr. Porchester, I feel satisfied 
| that the summons may be dismissed, and 
that the officer of her Majesty’s coast- 
guard. in his zest for fulfilling. his duty, 

as followed a wrong scent. The cireum- 
stantial evidence was certainly strong 
and convincing—in fact I may say thata 
more convincing case at first sight never 
; came under my notice—but it is perfectly 
clear that suspicions have been falsely 
aroused ; and I must express my regret 
that so illustrious a visitor as Dr. Por- 
chester should have been subjected to the 
annoyance of a groundless suspicion. 
Captain Warship will, I am sure, unite 
with me in expressing similar regret.” 

Captain Warship mumbled out in a 
husky voice, “Oh, certainly, I am sorry 
there should have been a mistake.” 

And as this was the last case to be tried, 
the court broke up, and people went home 
to gossip over the remarkable trial, and 
Dr. Porchester and his friends drove back 
to Sandport. 

There was a paragraph in the next 
issue of the Sandport Gazette, which ran 

thus :— = 

“ We are glad to state that the suspi- 
cions of unlawfully appropriating pro- 
perty from the wreck, which fell upon a 
visitor to this town, have proved to be 
unfounded. While regretting that our 
visitor should have been annoyed by the 
course of action adopted, we iust again 
congratulate the town upon the privilege 
it enjoys in possessing guardigns of the 
| law so energetic and watchful.” 

The holidays came to an end, and Dr. 
; Porchester returned to Hightield House. 
(THE END.) 
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A RAMBLE WITH A KNAPSACK THROUGH THE BLACK FOREST. 


By a LoNDON BARRISTER, 


Author of “ Recollections of a Freshman's Life at Cambridge,” ete. 


jPPORTENATEUY the majority of people who 

spend “happy days’ are somewhat in- 
clined to be lazy ; the descent of the ravine, like 
that of Avernus, aud of all other descents in 
this world, was very easy; this particular one 
has had its incline so beautifully graduated, 
has had its steps and the stepping-stones over 
the stream so cunningly arranged, that you 
hardly feel like going down. And _herein 
again you will sec that it is not unlike the 
Avernian inctine. But there is the coming 
‘bok agen,” as the Scotch say. You can 
indeed get out of this deep gully, but it is 
an arduous undertaking, for the staircase is 


nearly a mile and a half long; and, how- : 


ever gentle the incline, there is still “such a 
gettin’ upstairs as I never did see.” Tourists 
asa rule do not venture down very far, and 
after the first quarter of a mile f was left 
to “wang my ain gate” alone, and take my 
fill of the charms nature was spreading out 
before me. A pleasant shady walk of about 
five miles from the foot of this gigantic 
staircase bronzht me to a little out-of-the-way 


place-called Oppenau, the entrance to which ! 


have sketched. It was a curious, old- 


fashioned, dead-and-alive old town, with | 


nothing very grand in the way of hotels, 
where strangers go about once or twice only 
ina blue moon; but it isa type of a forest 


town lying out of the beaten track. A paved i 


street, over which an occasional cart goes 


rattling; a church, rather the worse for wear; | 
a village pump, where maidens most do | 


congregate to chatter of their dresses and 
their lovers; a café, where the said lovers 
congregate to have their say on things in 


general, and sweethearts in particular; cocks ; 


and hens and children. A place to rest a 
night in, scorning creature comforts, and find 
much food for reflection as to the vanity of 
human affairs, and the sorry dances ambition 
leads men to figure in. 

After Oppenau I wandered on for a day or 
two, making for the baths, or watering- 
pinces, of which there is a group of about 
ne 


alf a. dozen in the heart of the Forest; Peters- 


thall and Rippoldsau being two well-known 
ones, I have not much to tell you about 
them, except that they lie all of them in very 
pleasant valleys with the pine-clad moun- 
tains encircling them ; that they are much 
frequented by well-to-do Germans ;_ that 
the hotels are exceedingly good, and that 
you mnst tidy yourself up a bit before you 
nit down to dinner. They are all of them 
Tunbridge Wells in miniature ; each has its 
spring noted for certain healing properties, 
fancied or otherwise ; and in each the day’s 
routine is pretty much the same as it is in 
places where people take the waters: waters 
at certain times during the day, food at 
others, the band at others, and so on, and 
80 on. 

Shapbach is a pretty little village, nestling 
under the mountains near Rippol sau, 

T am afraid that you will think [ am very 
free in my use of superlatives. I must almost 
apologise for telling you that after visiting 
these charming little watering-places, tasting 
all their waters, and, I suppose, feeling all 
the better for them (the Rippoldsau_ water I 
remember as being specially sparkling and 
refreshing), I had a seven-mile walk through 
the Pau, which was most marvellously weird 
and Grand: The Pau lies between Friberg 
and 
most wonderful bits of the Forest. The rocks 
on either side reach to a great height; at 
times they almost meet at the base, and seem 


fornberg, and is certainly one of the ; 


to be trying their utmost to squeeze the road | 


out of existence. The scene is not at all un- 
like the Lorelei and the tinest bits of the 
Rhine valley, 


' deliberation set about doin; 


PART IL 


In this valley I must bid you pause, and 
wonder at the extraordinary skill which has 
constructed that arch-enemy of beauty, the 
railway. It simply compels admiration at 
the marvellous way in which it twists and 
turns about the sides of the rocks, which in 
some places run sheer down to the road. 
Admire it, then, yet from a distance, and 
respectfully, but don’t go near it. Shun it 


\ as you would the Evil One—that is, if you 
wish to enjoy the remainder of your Forest 


excursion. When you make up your mind 
to go to the Black Forest you must remember 
that Germans nearly always dine at two 
o'clock, have coffee and play dominoes for an 
hour or so, and begin to think about doing a 
little work at four-thirty or five o'clock. 
The day 
my day's journey in the morning fora chanye, 


bered that I was in Germany, and with much 


the Germans do; and then I wandered about 
over the castle, and went to sce some of the 
watch manufactories and wood carvers at 
work. Wood-carving is ore of the great in- 
dustries of the central part of the Forest. 
Now I must once more lead you right out 


ath from north to south on which we have 
hitherto been rambling. You must take a 
, whole day's journey eastward to see the 
quaint old town of Villingen, It is an old 
place, and rather a considerable one for this 
romantic part of the world, standing almost 
| on the confines of the Forest encompassed by 
a wall and standing four square to all the 
winds that blow. The town is intersected 
by the streets running at right angles to each 


south, east, and west, stand the old towered 
gateways. 

The towers are quadrangular and the gate- 
ways only big enough to allow one loaded 
waggon to go through. The town walls 
are really the backs of cottages, and very 
irregular and picturesque. Over the walls 


towers of the church, 
and yet they are totally unlike each other. 
They were of course built at different times : 
but the effect is exceedingly striking, though, 


what extraordinary. 

The highest points of the Forest lie in a 
cluster towards the south, and as I am still 
four or five days’ journey from them, we 
must not spend much time in the intervening 
villages. In these villages, however, are 
found the most interesting varieties of the 

asant costumes, which I cannot pass over 
in silence. The men wear long blue coats 
with brass buttons, gorgeous waistcoats, 
knee-breeches and red stockings, and very 
broad-brimmed, low crowned, rough felt hats ; 
the women have many different kinds of 
“yet up.” In one district all their energies 
are devoted to the backs of their bonnets ; 
these are made of gorgeous coloured silks 
worked with intricate bead patterns, and I 
believe descend as heirlooms from generation 
to generation. 

Like Mr. Martin Tupper, I can claim to 
be a prophet in my thoughts, and, like him, 
regret that other people have had the same 
ideas and have made money out of them. I 
was convinced that these bonnet backs would 
some day become fashionable in London. I 
did not tell anybody, but sure enough in two 
or three years’ time everybody was wearing 
them in England. They have given way in 
their turn to some other fashion, but in the 
Black Forest the ever-changeable goddess, 


I arrived at Hornberg I had done , 
and so for the remainder of the day I remem- | 


¢ (or not doing) as ! 


of the beaten track, and right out, too, of the 


other, and at each end of the streets, north, | 


you can just see the two very remarkable | 
They are remark- | 
able in this way, that they are both Gothic, | 


from an architectural point of view, some- | 


| Fashion, is not worshipped, and though it is 
| some years since I saw these peasant bonnets 
I feel quite certain that they are still being 
| worn every Sunday, and still being carefully 
wrapped away in tissue-paper and lavender 
‘every Monday. Then there are for everyday 
| wear enormous straw hats, measuring roughly 
; two feet six inches across, with three large 
blobs of red wool on the top. The most 
notable caps are very curious, and are worn 
chiefly by housemaids. They are made 
; simply of one large bow of black ribbon, 
about nine inches broad, placed upright on 
the head, and measuring quite two feet or 
j} more across, The very old peasant women 
wear high top-hats, made of wicker, and 
! painted yellow and varnished. ‘These different 

head-gears have, as you can well imagine, a 
| most curious effect. 

And now we must begin to climb the 
mountains, There are three that must be 
“tackled” without fail—the Feldberg, the 
Belchen, and the Blauen. 

‘The ascent is in no place very steep, but in 
| all three cases it is a good day’s walk to get 
to the top. The last eight or nine miles on 
the Feldberg is rather weary work, and a 
little uninteresting. At last you see a long 
way ahead a town which marks the summit, 
and about five hundred yards below it a soli- 
tary hut. This is the Todnauer Hiitte, and 
must be the resting-place for the night. Ht 
is a queer little shanty: two rooms below 
and four bedrooms upstairs, each with two 
beds; for visitors are by no means unfrequent, 
and the innkeeper manages to scrape tozether 
a modest little income, with which he is well 
‘ satistied. He has a little farmyard and a 
| few pigs ‘and poultry. It must be confessed 
that there is a feeling of utter loneliness per- 
vading the place. All around for miles and 
miles ‘nothing but mountains rolling away 
into the far distance. The little hut is like a 
ship in the broad Atlantic. You will ask, 
But how do you manage for food in such a 


y 


| place? It is homely, indeed, but there ix 
enough. These outlying cottages are sup- 


plied with victuals and drink by a regular ser- 
vice all through the year. Once a week the 
bread man comes round, once a fortnight a 
| wine cask, and soon. One day I had a long 
walk with a postman; his average walk wa- 
‘ between thirty and forty miles a day. 
At night the sun set in great splendour, 
| and after supper and a chat (I had made 
: great progress with my German, and wa: 
now able to hold quite long conversations) | 
| went off to bed, hoping to see him rise agair 
‘in glory. Iwas doomed to be disappointed 
but I saw a beautiful sight instead. 

When I awoke we were surrounded b: 
dense white driving clouds; you couldn’t se: 
ten yardsahead. ‘They were rushing up fron 

| the valleys ata fearfulrate. By-and-by the: 
rated a little, and a little patch of moun 
| tain appeared, like a tiny promontory runnin; 
, out to sea. It was no use going on for a littl 
while, so I explored the top of the mountai 
| and found a regular plantation of wild ras} 
‘berry-trees and whortleberry-bushes. Th 
| raspberries were ripe, so I gathered a goo 
| quantity, and exp jained to my hostess th 
1 process of making jam. An English boy wi 
{hardly believe me when I say that it we 
quite a new idea to her. She assured m 
| that though they knew how luxuriantly t) 
; bush was growing almost at their doors the 
never took the trouble to gather the fruit. 
; made some excellent raspberry and whort) 
, berry jam; my hostess contributed son 
junket, and our joint labours were muc 
appreciated at the midday meal. When yc 
go there I hope you will find the good lad 
| still fourishing, and an adept jam-maker. 
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yiter dinner I once more sought the valleys. 
MY next climb was up the Belchen, on the 
ep of which was a hut, much resembling the 
nt on the Feldberg. | This was called the 
Belchenhaus, and here again I met with a 
very kind reception, and spent a pleasant 
evening. The Ichen is on the eastern edge 
of the Forest, 
valley. The Ulack mountains run down to 
ihe Plain, stopping very abruptly, they them- 
selves being Occasionally broken up by little 
green valleys meandering into them like 
Tvers. Then 
Rhine valley, 


u with the great river like a 
silver thread rm 


and looks over the Rhine : 


for miles and miles the broad ; 


nning through it, and then far | 


away the mountains of Bohemia closing in ; 


N Iss BuTLER’s book on New Zealand, 
Society, is one of the pleasantest ixsued of 
late years. It tells only what she saw; and, 
as her visit was a recent one, the informa- 
tion it contains is sure to be appreciated. It 
cannot be said that she went to praise or 
blame ; f 

Island, visiting town after town and mission- 


station after mission-station, many oppor- , 


tanities are afforded for judicious observa- 
tion, of which full use is made. There is a 
freshnexs about her descriptions which en- 
ables even such a well-worn theme as life on 
board ship readable with interest. But let 
us fire a few examples. Here is a glimpse 
of life on the Merope—we beg pardon, the 
Eporem—but why the good ship’s name 
should be turned upside down we Know not, 
unless it is on some obscure Antipodean 
ground :— 


But now we are south of Australia, and 
t out the ‘ Pacific” chart (never did ocean 
less deserve its name as far as our experi- 
ences go!); and in a few days, if all goes 
well, we shall be in Wellington Harbour. 
The Eporem has not been there before, and 
** She’ re not pass Canterbury unless she 
knows the reason why,” says the first. mate. 
Lectures and _ games are almost given up, for 
the weather has made it difficult to get from 
one part of the ship to the other; but we 
are sorting out things, and finishing up this 
and_ that on our own account, all ready for 
land. 
Sunday has come—onr eleventh on board. 
** Sails,” the lanky Swedish sailmaker, is 
looking quite the grand man of the ship, and 
is promenading 
with intent to display his cloth suit. . 
** You'll be glad to be on land?” he asks 
me, as I go forward with the books. - 
““Well, I have been very happy here. 
You see, I have no hard work like you, but 
can walk about, and try to take likenesses.” 
‘« And convert people,” he adds. 
Poor Sails ! 
of me, and wish I had come up more to his 
standard. 
And now the cook claims my attention, 


and shows me his batch of new bread with i 
| tain. 
We do} 


evident pride. 

“Is it not light and sweet? 
manage, I think, pretty well. We come in 
here sometimes scon after four in the morn- 
ing to find everything topsy-turvy, and the 
water over all. Sometimes we have the 
saucepans turning head over heels, and 
emptying one thing into another, and then 
we have to begin again. Well, we just do 
the best that we can.” 

Jemmy, Ducks grins assent. ‘ Jemmy 
Dneks ” is the characteristic sea sobriquet 
of a cook’s mate, whilst the names ‘ Chips” 
and ‘‘ Sails” indicate the professions of their 
several owners. Our especial Jemmy Ducks 
nas = perpetual smile on his face, and must 
be as good as @ volume of “ Punch” at his 


I see what has been expected | 


but_as she wanders about the North ' 


in full view of the saloon ; 


published by the Religious Tract : 


on the other side, so that you see the whole 
The 


length and breadth of the fertile plain. 
Belchen is perhaps the most interesting moun- 


tain to climb, for, besides the panorama of | rail to May 


the Rhine, if you are lucky and an early- 
riser, you may catch a glimpse of the Alps in 
the far distance. 

I was up with the lark and the sun, and 
lifting their tall heads into the sky far beyond 
the black waves of Forest, rose the Alps, with 
the glory of the morning sun upon them, 
Mont Blanc itself being clearly visible. The 
Blauen is a repetition of the Belehen, but the 
descent from it into Badenweiler is most in- 
teresting. 

With this charming little town ends the 
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end of the ship with his keen sense of 
humour; but he looks withal such a scare- 
crow that the saloon passengers have dubbed 
him ‘“ The hardened ruftian.” He ‘used to 


(go about Whitechapel with a moke” (don- 


sey), but seems to take kindly to his pre- 
sent life, running up the rigging faster than 
the sailors, though ‘I don’t suppose he 
knows what to do when he’s up,” says the 
captain. 
tone of relief, after letting himself down from 
some small elevation; or, ‘‘ Now's your 
time!” and you xee him seuttling off in 
mock haste to avoid the next wave. As if 
he cared for water or danger ! 

And now here comes Henry, our cabin-boy. 
What can he have to say? He wants ‘to 
ask a very great favour.” 

“‘T know you keep an account of what is 


: done every day, and I wanted to ask you 


the favour of letting me have it to copy. My 
people asked me to write a diary for them, 
and I have had so many things to do. I 
have very little time, but I thought I could 
sit up at night and copy it if you would be so 
good.” 

So I promise, poor boy, that I will write 
him a diary. 

Monday is here; things are being cleaned 


; up for land, and even the poultry-coops look 


nice. The log is heaved, and the lead is got 
out for soundings. The last ambulance lec- 
ture has been given ; and Henry's face beams 
with delight as I give him his diary, adorned 
with eight illustrations—flying-tish, mutton 
bird, Cape pigeon, eclipse, flags, St. Martin 
Vas rocks, Southern Cross, and ship. 

New Zealand charts are out now. We are 
tearing along. Before and behind us majes- 
tic waves are rolling. In every direction 
their heights and depths are to be seen, their 
crested heads, the light-green patches of 
translucent water in their hollows ; while the 
flying balls of foam and the showers and 
sheets of spray might lead one to suppose 
that Neptune was ‘having @ grand washing 
day. I have ruled out what is, we hope, 
our last paper for the notice-board. 

Gale ante gale ; in the midst of which all 
the work of cleaning up for harbour is un- 


done, and in the worst of which I print out | 


the passengers’ memorial for our good cap- 
Casualties multiply. Johnnie has 
been caught by a sea in coming from the 
falley. The steward, seeing what must 

appen, sprang forward with the agility of a 
cat, and seized his dishes from him; amo- 
ment more and the little fellow was swept to 
the other side of the deck; and, but for the 
fact of his being small enough to get wedged 
beneath a spar, we should most likely have 
lost our curly-headed cabin-boy, for the bul- 
warks were right under water. Others have 
been roughly treated by the waves; and five 
steerage passengers who share the same 
cabin have had as many as fifty buckets of 
water to bale out in one night. But they are 
brave enongh, these yirls ! Heartily sick as 
they are of the present state of things, one 


“Tm safe!” he will exclaim in a} 


Forest. Freiberg lies within easy distance, 
and should not be missed. Resting here 
| day or two, I then made my way back by 
yenee, and finishel my tour by 
; taking a steamer which went right away 
; down the Rhine to Rotterdam in two days. 
! The Duteh Rhine is wel! worth a visit, more 
especially the little town of Nimwegen, 
famous in English history for the treaty 
: which was signed there. ' 

Thus ended a happy month. If you would 
i have a happy wont too, I would say to you, 
| Go and do likewise. 
| 
| 
| 


(THE END.) 


| may hear peals of laughter from their quar- 
| ters. The only serious disaster is the one 
' which “Daddy” has met with. He was 
! helping the engineer to do something (for he 
is ever ready to lend a hand if needed), when 
a lurch sent him out of the cabin with a box 
after him, which jammed him against the 
bulwarks, whence he was pulled out with a 
sprained ankle. He was covered with water, 
moreover, so that it is a good thing that the 

poor old man was not drowned on the deck. 

Well may one thank God for ‘‘ preservation” 
from evil. Earlier in the voyage one of the 
apprentices fell from a mast and was caught 
on the yardarm; another was over the side 
of the ship, but was pulled back in time ; 
and I fell down a hold, but escaped with a 
| bruise and a headache. 


And now take this glimpse of the pilot at 
the end of the voyage :— 

That pilot was a perfect type of a hand- 
some, manly, genial seaman, and he seemed 
to know his own charms. 

“‘Never can keep a photograph. I come 
down to the town and get three dozen done 
at once, and in three months, bless you, 
they’re all gone, not one left! Every one 
wants them.” He was quite a character, 
and we enjoyed his short rule. That first 
day, as the ship lay-to, we amused ourselves 
by listening to his traveller's talk about the 
Maoris, under which lay a hearty appreciation 
of the native character; but the next morn- 
ing this dolce far niente state of things took 
a turn with the wind. mare ee 
- At half-past three the steerage passengers 
were roused up to come and help in weigh- 
ing anchor, and the voices of pilot and saloon 
passengers, who would not be behind if any- 
thing was going on, woke us up. By seven 
I too was on deck, and found we were now 
fairly off. The pilot was on the poop with a 
lump of sugar in his hand. ap ge 

-**See here, I’ve never smoked a pipe 
of tobacco in my life, but when I’m angry, 
or when I’m anxious, I must chew some- 
thing, or I must grind my teeth. So I 
always have some lumps of sugar or some 
sweeties at hand, and when I’m anxious 
at all I chew away at them. My people at 
home, they always stuff my pockets full, 
because they know, you see, it’s a necessity 
to me, and in goes my hand at once when 
there’s anything to excite me. Couldn’t do 
without chewing. A friend of mine goes to 
the stores who knows my ways, and he says, 
‘I want some lollies, but I see the pilot’s 
been here before me, and I know it’s no use.’” 

Then, continuing his favourite subject, 
“Let the Maoris only feel that you're their 
friend, and theyll do anything for you, any- 
thing. They know I’m their friend, and I 
may goaway and leave my house and things 
open, and they’ll touch nothing. And if 
they are lucky with their fishing they'll 
bring some of the fish and hang them on my 
door as a present to me. They come to me 
sometimes and say, ‘ Pilot, will you lend me 
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a shilling or half-a-crown?” and I always ! must have enjoyed acting under the pilot,| ‘‘ Perils among the heathen” were man: 
Tend it to them, always; and I’m not a Lit | with his cheery manner, decided onde auld when Mr. Bakers father came first as mie. 
afraid of their forgetting it, not a bit. | appreciation of work, sionary to the Bay of Islands, 

Bless you! if they didn't see me for six’ ‘‘Now then, my lads, walk that rope| ‘I have come to kill you,” said a native 
months, and met me in the street, they'd | along; all ready? Every one keep in his | one day. 


Maori Woman and Child. Uncivilised Maori Woman, with Pipe ready for use in 
one ear and a shark's tooth in the other. 


eome straight up to me and give me that ; position: Swing her round. Quick! Quick ! 
Taoney. They would. That’s more than! Keep your eye on her. Don’t admire the 
you could say for some Englishmen, mind ; scenery. Well done, my lads!” But his 
you. Let aman do them a kindness or an | orders came one after the other so rapidly 
injury, and at the end of a hundred years | that how the men found it possible to carry 
they'll know that man.” them out I cannot say. The shi}: was turned 

here was not much time for talking, | sheer round again and again, but it was 


“Very well; just wait till I have finished 
my dinner.” 

‘And then, baring his chest, he went to the 
man, saying, ‘‘ I’m ready now ; shoot !”” 

This fearlessness daunted the Maori, who 
slunk away without attempting the deed. 
Another time the announcement was made, 


Maori Chief wearing the Hula Feathers. A Chief with Greenstone Club. 


however, for tacking was an engrossing occu- | hard work for the man at the wheel. | ‘‘We have come by the order of the tribe 
pation, and the tacks came nearer and nearer | “Quicker! Quicker!” shouted the pilot | to shoot you.” 

together, until at last the sailors and the | (for once we were almost on land), and two “All right; but don’t think that I am 
passengers, who did nearly all the forecastle | other men rushed forward to help. going to let you murder me here! Give me 
work good part of the time, got hardly any | Of the Maoris, there is much to say. Some | your back over this river, and carry me to 
rest. It was a most Anveree ling ain! exciting | of the experiences of the missionaries seem | your tribe. Let them tell me what I have 
weene. Every one worked with a will, an \ to be rather more exciting than pleasant. j done, and they shall hear my answer. And 


as 
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then, if they wish it, you may kill me in 
ight of them all.” ° 4 

‘ man obeyed, and carried the mis- 
si into the midst of the tribe. Then 
all sat down and talked the subject over, and | 
Mr. Baker was able to convince the gather- 
ing that he had abundantly proved himself a | 
friend, and not an enemy, of the Maori race. 
Maoris are reasonable and ingenuous, and, | 
onee convinced, they had no difficulty in ac- 
quitting their prisoner. 


Great is the respect of the natives for 
medical skill :— 


Iwas told that a real medical missionary 
would be likely to do an immense deal of 
ood in New Zealand, on account of the 
great fancy the Maoris have for being doc- | 
tored. They do not mind pain. If you give 
them one mustard-plaster they are not con- 
tented; they must have one on every part 
that feels uncomfortable, and haye been seen 
with as many as five or six on at once. They 


“Open your mouth,” said the missionary, 
*‘and I'll see what I can do;” and, strange | 
to say, the tooth went back into its place, 
and does not seem to have given its owner 
any further trouble, while the missionary 
gained great credit with the natives for being 
able not only to take teeth out, but to put 
them back again! But it is little wonder 
that when tie man turned round and said, 
‘*Now, then, take out this other one, it must 
be this one hurts me,” the request was steadily 
refused. 


But perhaps the description of the sheep- 
run is the best ‘‘ glimpse” in the book :— 


The station is very extensive. It has several 
miles of sea frontage, and runs sixteen or 
seventeen miles inland, covering forty or 
forty-two thousand acres of area. Of these 
nearly two-thirds are available as pasture- 
land, the rest consisting of clay sal of the 
peculiar black sand which we saw at Wan- 


ganui, containing about fifteen per cent. of 


leagued against them. So difficult is it to 
persuade them to come quietly in the desired 
| direction that sometimes, out of a herd of 
fifty, only two or three head have been added 
to the stockyard. We heard various exciting 
| incidents of perils and escapes in hunting 
| these creatures down, and Mr. W— says 
he could fill a volume with such stories. On 
one occasion he was not a little amused. He 
| had been stunned by a blow from a wild 
| bullock, and on recovering consciousness 
found two of his men standing by him. 
| “What did the herd do after I fell down?” 
| __ ‘‘ Every single beast came and jumped over 
| you. 
It was just as if to show their contempt 
for their fallen foe. 
| Swing fences are used on the estate to re- 
| sist any mad onrush of horses or cattle. They 
are made of wire, and are therefore inv 
atadistance. The wire is attached to wooden 
uprights, and only about one in six of these 
pee is fastened into the ground, the others 
ing left free. A fence so constructed throws 


are particularly fond of having their teeth 
drawn; that is their delight, and when a 
tooth is out they take it outside the house 
and get a stone and hammer away till it’is 
reduced to powder. They quite enjoy this 
revenge upon their old enemy. 


“T want you to pull out this tooth,” a/ 


Maori said one day to Mr. Taylor. 

“There is nothing the matter with it.” 

“* Yes, there is; it gives me great pain.” 

“It is not your tooth gives you pain, it is 
something else.” 

“« But it is my tooth, and you must take it 
out. I suppose you tell me you won't because 
you can’t.” 

And he roses bo load ie show how bad the 
pain was, an t er so excited, that 
at last the mbeine d to take the 
tooth out on the full understanding that it 
was done simply to please his patient. 

_ ‘ There,” he said, afterwards, ‘‘ you see it 
is as I said; there is nothing at all the 
matter with it.” 

_ ‘* Then why did you touch it?” asked the 
tiresome invalid. ‘‘ You say it is quite good, 
and yet you took itout. Put it in again!” 

What was the good of reasoning with the 
man 


? 


Maori Whares, or Native Houses. 


iron, which has never yet been satisfactorily 
smelted. 

Just then there were thirteen thousand 
sheep on the run, but it generally has fif- 
teen, or in the lambing season as many as 
nineteen thousand. There were also two 
thousand head of cattle. When Mr. W—— 
first came to Rangitiki all the cattle on the 
station were wild, and he never went out 
without his rifle; but, by dint of working 
hard two months a year for three years, he 
man: to reclaim seven hundred, and as, 
meantime, thirteen hundred were shot as 
‘‘irreclaimable,” there is no danger now from 
their attacks. The work of reclaiming was 


are. Mr, W—— and a few stockmen would 
start off in the morning on horseback, and, 
having found a herd of wild cattle, would 
drive it into the midst of the tame beasts 
which they had brought with them as decoys. 
But now arose endless perplexities. ‘‘ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” and 
there was always the fear of the civilised 
bullocks being tempted back by their com- 
anions to taste once more the sweets of bush 
iberty ; or of the wild beasts goring the 
| horses, dogs, cattle, or men that they found 


as arduous as works of reformation invariably | 


unsuspecting assailants back with a force pro- 
portioned to the fury of their attack, instead 
of being itself destroyed by their violence. 

A good sheep farm is a very profitable con- 
cern. Each ewe has one or two lambs a year, 
and so, even though five per cent. of the little 
creatures die, chiefly when they are a year 
old and cut their permanent teeth, there is 
annually a very large addition to the flock. 
The death of the lambs is a great distress 
to the mothers, and the shepherds to comfort 
them take the skin off the deceased darling 
and put it on some other mother’s twin. 
This ruse, so transparent one would think, 
answers perfectly. Under the impression that 
she has found her own again, the mother- 
sheep licks, warms, and suckles the change. 
| ling, and her grief is all at an end. 

‘Kil my English ideas of folds in which the 
flocks are nightly shut up were put to flight 
here. There is what is called ‘‘a main muster 
of the sheep” only about twice in the year. 
Any stragglers from other runs are then dis- 
covered and sent back whence they came. 

We were taken to the stock-yard and the 
washing and dipping place, and were shown 
all the contrivances for counting and brand- 
, ing cows and heifers, and for washing and 


’ 


_ Was run up to her mizen peak, 
Th 


ae 
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dipping the sheep. It looked as though a 
hair-cutting of giants had been going on in 


the stock-yard, for long hair of various shades 
and colours lay thick on the ground. It seems 
that as the cattle pass out of the door of the 
branding enclosure they are counted, and 
that the tuft is cut from the tail of each as it 
yoes by to prevent any possibility of its being 
counted over again. 

The washing and shearing of the sheep 
begin early in November, for later in the 
summer there is a burr which would get into 


washing time comes the sheep are placed in | being tilted up, they find themselves in a 
a pen, off which a bridge runs, At the end | narrow passage, with streams of water com- 
of this bridge is a tiny pen with decoy sheep. | ing from the top—a regular shower-bath. As. 
The unsuspecting flock mn from the large | there is barely room in this passage for them 
pen to join them, about fifteen being allowed ; to swim up and down, they “dolly” one 
to get out ata time, and when the bridge is ; another, and rub all the dirt out of their 
full it is tilted up so as to meet a slanting ; fleeces. When they have been here five 
board, down which the sheep run straizht | minutes they are allowed to run out into a 
into a vat, which is tive feet deep and full of draining-pen, and then into “choice pad- 
water. Hore they are left to swim about for docks.” In about a week they are dry, and 
five minutes, and then, a door being opened ; have some of the oiliness of the wool back 
on, one side, they make for it, and are soon | again, and are, we are told, ‘“‘ whiter than 


the wool and tangle and spoil it. When the | standing on a second bridge. This in its turn ; you could believe.” 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE “MAY QUEEN.” 


PART I. 


“She has been in collision,” I shouted. | for the superior force of the rescuing party. 
“All her fok’s'le-head is stove in, and the | it might have fared badly with us all. 
starboard bow badly injured.” They were soon handcuffed, and placed in. 
“ All hands shorten sail,” sang out the: the boat. Not until then did the old mau 
captain, and in five minutes all our flying , move from the position he had taken up when 
kites were clewed up, and the Swan was, we first saw him. Now he came forward and 


forging ahead under easy canvas. 

We were now close enough for me to read 
the name, May Queen, on the bow of the 
wreck. 

Suddenly there appeared upon her poop 
four sailors, who approached, in a shuftlin; 

j and uncertain manner, @ tall man, who stoo 
erect and evidently defiant, near the wheel. 


= Qt on!” | 

WS) Where away?” i 

“Broad on the lee bow, sir. There seems 
something amiss with her.” 

The skipper turned to the man at the’ 
wheel, ‘‘ Let her go off three points, quarter- 
master,” he said. H 

“* Aye, aye, sir.” 

Our good ship, the “Swan,” was speeding - 
hefore a brisk north-easter, on her way to! 
Australia. Turning to me, who was standing ! 
with him on the quarter-deck, the skipper | 
said, ‘Take the glass aloft and have a look 
at her; she may want some help.” 

I was presently endeavouring to make out | 
the stranger from the fore-top-mast crosstrees, | 
from whence I could see her now nearly right ; 
ahead. It was no easy matter to make her out, 
for she was taking the whole ocean to steer in, 
so tospeak. Atone time right up in the wind’s | 
eye, with everything aloft ripping and tearing | 
in the wind; then sheering to port or star- 
board as though she would outsail the , 
“Swan "if she could. Presently she fell off 
from the wind, and then I saw—or thought I 
saw-—what was wrong. 

“On deck!” 

ae Halle uate 


«All her 
e-top-mast are gone, and 
3 about anyhow in the 


“Do you see any one about her decks ?” 

“No, sir.” 

At that instant a dark object passed across 
her poop, and then a capsized English ensign 


siznal of distress naturally created a! 
lively interest on deck, from whence the | 
iovements of the disabled vessel were now ; 
rly watehed by our crew, as she reeled 
plunged through the seas, the foam surg: 
round her bows as she rose and fellon the | 
2 tic billows. 

Now she sheered away to starboard of us, 
1 Taaw that her bow was cut down to the | 
er hine almost. | 


v 


‘ hailed, ‘ Want any assistance ? 


ing! 


; I could see that the men were armed with 


handspikes, and my heart beat fast as I 
watched them approaching closer to the 
white-haired man. 

Arrested either by his command or entreaty, ! 
the sailors hesitated, but only for a moment. 
Then they moved forward, as though to 
attack him. He raised his arm and a puff of | 
white smoke followed. A sailor measured his 
length on the deck. 

The stranger now sheered right across our | 
bows. Asshe went blundering by our skipper 


The attacking party had fallen back on 
seeing their companion down. 

The old man shouted back lustily, ‘ Sink- 
Mutiny!” 

n another instant I was on deck, anda 
crew being hastily selected, we had no sooner 
taken our seats in the lifeboat than the 
tackles were eased away. 

“Bear a hand now!” our captain called 
out, as he threw some handcuffs into the stern- 
sheets. At the same time he handed mea 
revolver. ‘‘ Don’t use it unless you are forced 
to do so,” he said. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I answered, as the boat 
shoved off and the men settled down to their 
oars, 

“Give way, my lads, give way Tex- 
claimed, for I could see by the peculiar 
motion of the disabled vessel that her doom 
was imminent. The seas were breaking right | 
over her fok’s’le head, she being no longer 
able to clear them. 

As we shot alongside the wreck, there 
out the sharp report of a pistol. We scram- 
bled up the side, without attracting the 
attention of the mutineers, who were evi- 
dently mad with drink, and who had made 
another attack on the old man, with a similar ' 
result Two of their number now lay at his 

eet. 

“Back, you drunken scoundrels, or I’ll 
shoot you all!” he exclaimed, as he con- | 
fronted them with as clear an eye and as 
steady a hand as though the righteousness of : 
his cause gave him calmness in the moment ' 


of 
| hi re were only two of them left, and 


pringing upon these from behind, we soon } 
overcame them, for they were in reality too 
drunk to offer much sustained resistance. 
The strugvle was sharp, though, while it 
lasted. They foamed, and gnashed, and 
raved, just like madmen, and had it not been | 


| gave me his hand. ‘‘Thank you, sir,” he 
, said, frankly and composedly. “I am the 
| captain of the May Queen. If you had not 
come to the rescue, we should have been all 
dead men. As it is, we have not a moment 
, tolose. You have saved the lives of these 
! men, and possibly mine, but unless we are 
| prepared to sink with the ship in five minutes, 
we had better leave her at once.” 

Now that he had others to think of besides 
himself, he showed more anxiety than when 
his life was in such danger, and it was evi- 
dent to us all that the foundering of the May 


; Queen was, as he said, only a question of a 


very few minutes. 

1 hardly know how we tumbled into the 
lifeboat, but it seemed no time before I was 
calling to my men, “Pull, boys, pull with a 
will! 

They plied the oars manfully, and we were 


| soon at a safe distance from the wreck. 


“A close shave, that, captain,” I re- 
marked, as I drew a long breath, and looked. 
back to the doomed vessel. 

Even as I looked, he started to his feet, 
shouting, ‘‘ There she goes!” 

And true enough, the May Queen suddenly 
heaved up her bows. We could see nearly 
half way down her keel. Her Pp was 
buried in the trough of the sea, and there 
was a loud hiss of escaping air as the good 
ship sank to the depths of the North Atlantic, 
where many a gallant bark had gone before. 

The skipper sank on the seat again, and 
covered his face with his hands. He was not 
a man to give way to noisy grief, and we- 
pulled back to the Swan in silence. I re- 
spected his sorrow too much to intrude any 
words of mine. : 

When he told the story of the collision, and 
mutiny, later on, it was with a calmnesx 
which did him credit, and showed of what 
sterling stuff he was made. 

The vessel had been struck by a passing 
ship at night-time, and in the confusion 
caused by the accident, all his crew, except 
the mutineers, had scrambled on board the 
strange ship, which disappeared in the dark- 
ness. He himself had been stunned by some 
falling spars, and was unconscious for a 


| time. When he recovered sutticiently to look 


after the men, he found them frenzied with 
drink, which they had taken from the stores. 
They refused to obey orders, and finally 
made such a savage attack upon him, that, 
as we have seen, in self-defence he was 
obliged to shoot two of them. 

St hope your men will not give me any 
trouble,” our skipper said signiticantly, as he 
looked with evident disgust at the helpless 
creatures who had been hauled isnominiously 
over the side. He was an abstainer himself, 
and never lost an opportunity of letting the 
men have what he called a little practical 
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advice on the subject. Such an illustration 
of the evil effects of drink was not likely to 
be thrown away by so sturdy a temperance 
alvocate. ‘ And he had the argument all on 
his side this time, for two uglier customers 
it would be difficult to find. 

1 must say, though, that when they had 


recovered from the effects of their debauch, | 


and had washed themselves, they were smart 
looking fellows enough. 
utmost penitence for their breach of duty, 
and if hearty willingness to work was any 


| ing for a ‘“*homeward bound,” 

! could transfer our rescued men. 

i One night, shortly before picking up the 

| north-east trades, I was leaning on the 
taffrail thinking of those at home, and going 


over some of the eventful scenes in a some- | 


what chequered career. 
There was a wonderful stillness on the 
_ocean. The long undulations moved ma- 


They professed the ' jestically towards us, their glaas-like surfaces | beating for an instant, it was so horrible. 


% \ é 5 : 
to which we | on deck were lying lazily about, sleeping or 


| smoking. Through the open cabin skylight I 
could hear the sound of conversation, as the 
two skippers smoked their evening pipes. 
| together, over a game of chess. 

As two bells—nine o’clock—rang out, it 
| woke me from my reverie, and I turned to- 
wards the binnacle. As I did so I was. 
arrested by a cry. It made my heart stop 
It 


| touched by the silver light of the crescent | was a mixture of pain, remorse, and terror. 


| moon. 


We were quite becalmed, and rolled | Then, a figure, ghostlike and fearful, robe 


proof of contrition, they certainly showed it. | idly from side to side, our sails casting ghostly | from head to foot in lurid flame, rose to the 


Life on board soon fell into its ordinary 
channels, except that we were daily watch- 


| shadows on the sea, 


The watch below had turned in, and those | 


| fok’s‘le head, and plunged overboard. 


(To be concluded.) 


j 


ADVENTURE WITH AUSTRALIAN SHARKS. 


OME years ago I belonged to a ship that ' 
took out emigrants to Adelaide in South 
Australia, and on reaching that port the 
crew asked for the usual leave. Now the 
captain knew full well that, as seaman’s 
wages from Adelaide were then nearly double 
what our men were receiving, if once any of ' 
them got on shore they would be likely to 
desert and, waiting till the ship had sailed, 
come out of hiding to join some other vessel 
and gain the extra pay. He therefore told 
them that two at atime might go on shore, 
till all had had a holiday. With this they 
seemed contented, and two went off in the 
eaptain’s hired boat next morning. That: 
was the last we ever saw of them, so all 
farther liberty was stopped. i 
But the captain soon found the hired shore 
boat rather expensive, as we had anchored | 
five miles out from the shore; and, as he, 
couldn’t trust the men with one of the ship's 
boats, we five unlucky youngsters had not | 
only to pull him on shore whenever he had 
business, but each morning at daylight had 
to go for the fresh meat and other necessaries ; 
and, what with people comingoff and one thing 
and another, a pretty hard time we had of it ; 
and, as the landing-place was four miles from 
the town, and consisted of a low sandy beach 
without a tree, and but one single wooden 
public-house which we were forbidden—very 
rightly—to enter, our lives were hard enough, | 
for it was summer time and the sun broiling 
hot. Yet we should not so much have minded | 
the heat and hard work had it not been for 
bringing off the meat. 

Adelaide—and, in fact, the whole Austra- 
lian coast—-swarms with sharks, and, young 
as we were, we had all the sailor’s horror of 
those merciless, bloodthirsty creatures. To | 
our dismay, each morning as we cleared the 
shallows and got into deep water, some half- 
dozen of these monsters invariably kept us 
company the whole way to the ship. Scent- 
ing the fresh meat, they cruised round and 
round the boat as we cleft our way onward, 
occasionally coming so close that now and 
then they actually touched the oars and came | 
tight np to the stern, in which the meat lay 
covered up from the rays of the sun. As the 
eldest boy, I asked the chief officer if we 
might have a couple of boarding-pikes for 
protection, but he pointed out that, did we 
wound one of the creaturea. his blood would 


, darting out immediately anything was thrown 


; had any one fallen into the water he would 
' have been carried off in no time. 


; not had so inuch experience of sharks as the | 


‘one of the sharks almost touched the rudder, 


instantly attract others, and in the fight for 
his bleeding body the boat might be upset 
and we all torn to pieces. The savage brutes 
never dispersed until the boat was hoisted up, 
and even then would skulk beneath the ship, 


overboard, smelling and poking at it in a 
manner that made us more than usually care- 
ful to hold on tight when we went aloft, for 


It so happened that the captain, who had 


chief otticer, had remained on shore one night 
and drove over to the beach in the butcher's 
cart next morning. He had been told of our 
fears, but laughed at them, and so we were 
rather pleased than otherwise at his having 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
our daily escort, for the creatures never fol- 
lowed the boat when there was no meat in 
it, so he had never seen them, and no doubt 
thought we had over-exaggerated the num- 
bers that accompanied us. Had we only 
known what was going to occur we would 
rather have made fifty trips without him 
than the one on that never-to-be-forgotten 
morning. Taking his seat in the stern-sheets, 
he laughingly asked us where the sharks 
were as we pulled through the shallows. We 
made no reply, but bent to our oars, and soon 
glided into deep water. As the sharp back- 
fins showed themselves we noticed the captain 
change colour, the smile left his face, and 
though, as we had witnessed more than once 
on the voyage out, he was brave and skilful 
in storms, the appearance of the ravenons 
monsters quite unmanned him. At length 


and, springing up from his seat, the captain 
seized the boathook. As rapidly as I could 
I urged the danger of which the chief officer ; 
had warned me, but too late, for with all his 
strength the sharp hook was plunged into the 
nearest shark’s body. A long streak of bright 
blood crimsoned the clear blue water, and in 
less time than it takes to relate, the smooth, 
calm sea around us was lashed in foam by 
numbers of the terrible fish tearing and jag- 
ging at the body of their wounded companion, 
who in his turn fought desperately for life. 
Never will any of us forget the horror of 
the scene. Our oars were nearly knocked 


out of our hands by the rushing and plunging 


of the fierce, battling monsters. Blow after 
blow came bang upon the boat's sides, till 
we all thought she would be knocked to 
pieces and we thrown in among the terrible 
creatures. The men from the house on shore 
—not a quarter of a mile off—shouted to us to. 
pull back for our lives, but the turmoil in 
which we were, and our own fears, quite 
paralysed our efforts. The captain was the 
first to recover himself, and, telling us to 
keep cool, managed to put the boat’s head 
round, when, forcing our way through the 
strugeling mass of combatants, we pulled for 
dear life, as the repeated blows had at last 
taken effect and started a plank, so that 
when the boat grated on the beach the water 
was up tothe seats. Now that we were safe, 
the oars dropped from our hands, and, pallid 
with fright, bathed in perspiration, our hearts 
beating with a rapidity that threatened to 
burst them, we fell back exhausted as the 
shoremen hauled the boat up on the sand, 
hardly having time to murmur a few wild 
words of thankfulness at our escape ere be- 
coming insensible, in which state we were 
carried up to the house. It was hours before 
we recovered, and the captain then sent for 
a cart to take us to the tower, from which 
we were conveyed on board the ship, in a 
small coasting steamer. We sailed a day 
or two later, and, though glad to turn our 
backs upon the scene of our terrible expe- 
rience, Tat least cannot, even after this lapse - 
of time, recall the memory of that dreadful 
morning without a shudder. oO. W. 
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BOAT-SAILING. 


By FRANKLIN Fox (LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE), 


I HAVE alluded to the fishing interest as 
occupying a very prominent position in 
the boating world, and as a sort of bank of ; 
information upon which we can draw for 
illustrations of the art of boat sailing—where 
in fact we may find the principles upon which 
that art is based well carried out in practice. 

The lessons that can be learnt from this 
source are easily acquired by observing the 
careful attention given to sails, gear, and 
allast in the mackerel and herring fleets of 
our fishing ports. The skill in handling the 
sails, in steering, and the cool judgment 
necessary to make a boy a good boat sailer, 
are only, however, to be got by practice. 
There has not yet—at least as far as I am 
aware—been any royal short cut discovered 


Author of ‘How to Send a Boy to Sea,” etc. 


PART III. 


The way in which whale-boats, when used 
in the pursuit of those very large fish, are 
managed, supplies a good many hints not 
unworthy the notice of those who love the 
sea and all that appertains thereto, and who 
may wish to cut a ,vod figure when boats and 
boat sailing are to the fore. 

Not even excepting the Little Wonder, 
whose Atlantic trip Nas been mentioned, is 
| there any kind of boat to which more studied 
' attention and careare given in its construction, 
j in its fitting, or in its general management, 
than to a whale-boat. It is true that the 
knowledge to be acquired by a personal study 
of the manner in which whale-boats are 
worked is not quite so accessible as that to be 
obtained nearer home on our own coasts from 


+ attaining those qualities. 


local fishing craft, and I can hardly suggest a 


trip in a whaler to any of my young friends, 
as indispensable or generally advisable, for 
the pur of being able to handle a boat 
creditably under canvas, especially as much 
of the whaling business is carried on—as far 
as the boats are concerned—under oars alone 
and without the sails being used. But as it 
happens that some old boys have actually 
heen in a whaler and have assisted at a whale 
chase in boats with sails and oars too, there: 
is every reason in favour of utilising this ex- 

rience for the benefit of those: who have 
had no such opportunity, particularly when. 
that special ind of oat-sailin fords. 
examples of those qualities so indispensable 
to perfection in the art. Steady endurance 
of fatigue, unfailing pluck, and consummate: 
skill in handling the boat under circum- 
stances when the most trifling mistake might 
sacrifice the lives of the boat's crew, uali- 
ties not to be lightly overlooked. 
should we do without them when the signal 
rocket soars aloft through the murky sky and 
howling gale on our storm-beaten coasts in: 
winter nights, and the cry is heard to man 
the lifeboat ? 

A whale-boat is, as most people know, 
pointed at both ends, the bow and stern being” 
shaped alike. I know there are persons, both 
young and old, to whom the word boat. 
simply means something to go upon the 
water in, and who possess no idea of the great. 
varieties of the genus. A boat, whether it 
be a ferry, a fish, a Hat-bottomed, a gig, a 
pinnace, a launch, a cutter, a dingey or a 
wherry, is only a more or less uncomfortable 
kind of water conveyance, and that is all. 
Those persons have a new pleasure in store 
for them if they take to Poat-sailing, and 
will, I hope, appreciate the details about 
whale boats I give here as new ideas. Con- 
structed of well-seasoned pine, with hard 
wood knees, and copper fastened, the whale 
boat is never allowed to hang suspended hy 
its two ends as ordinary ship boats are at the 
vessel’s side. Little cranes that swing fore 
and aft to admit of lowering the boat, and 
upon which soft thrummed mats are placed 
under the keel of the craft, support her weight. 
when hoisted up to her davits. 

The oars, boathook, mast, sail, a water- 
keg, and a baler are the only articles, besides. 
the harpoons, the lances, and spades, which 
are permitted to remain in her when on the 
cranes, The two hundred and forty fathoms 
of fine white Manilla rope—the fishing-line— 
coiled in a tub, stands ready to be popped in 
between the after and ’midship thwarts the 
instant the order is given to ‘“ Hoist and 
awit: Lower away!” bat never before. 
Nor do the men appointed to the boat set a 
foot in her until she touches the water upon 
being lowered, when they slide down the 
“falls” like flashes of light, and are in their 
pisces in a moment, their boots or shoes 
having been discarded before they left the 
deck of the ship. The Isok-out at the mast- 
head has just given tongue, and the welcome 
shout, ‘‘ There she blows!” has been echoed. 
by a subdued but earnest cheer upon the 
deck below. 

The skipper has hailed, in reply to the in- 
timation from aloft, with the demand ‘‘ Where 
away, my lad ; where away?” and the wel- 
come news that the whales are to leeward of 
us has been conveyed in the answer from 
aloft announcing that the great fish are 
“Three points on the lee bow.” 

To square away the yards and run the ship 
down towards the school of sperm whales. 
in sight from the masthead was the rapid 
work of a few minutes. Very soon they cam 
be seen from the deck by a practised eye. 
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our big game, and stimulates us for the ex- 
citing contest with these monsters of the 
-deep, the chase and capture of which, to my 
mind, affords an example of the greatest and 
best kind of ‘‘sport” to be had upon the 
ocean. 

In order not to approach them too closely, 
and “ gally” or alarm the whales, the ves: 
is rounded-to very shortly, and two boats 
are lowered to take part in the hunt, the ship 
after dispatching them filling away her sails 
again and following in the distance. 

Whales when they are chased almost in- 
variably run to windward. ye never 
heard an instance of the ‘ right” whale,* 
such as are found in our Greenland fisheries, 
and from about 30° of latitude all over the 
world, doing otherwise ; but sperm whales, 
which affect tropical seas and warmer regions 
than the “right” or black description of the 
species, occasionally deviate from this custom 
of flying for safety when pursued by man in 
the direction where the wind and sea will 
offer the greatest opposition to the efforts of 
those attempting their capture. Both kinds 
do so naturally when migrating from one 
locality to another, and circumstances indi- 
cated that these sperm whales just seen were 
on their road from one feeding-ground to 
another. 

‘Down to your oars, men! Give way, 
hard!” cried the second mate, who “headed” 


our boat as we sprang into our places, shoved | 


off from the ship, and starting with a long, 
‘high, swinging stroke, as opposite in style to 
that of a Varsity eight as can well be ima- 
gined, we commenced our pursuit of the 
coveted prey. 

The five oars of a whale-boat are long and 
heavy, the midship one being usually about 
eighteen feet, the bow and stroke and inter- 
mediate ones gradually lessening a little in 
length as the beam of the boat, narrowing 
towards each end, gives shorter ‘ housing ” 
to balance the weight of the oar when worked 
in the rowlocks. The men sit at the extreme 
side of the boat as they pull, the end of the 
line coiled in the tub being passed first to a 
little timber-head set in the stern-sheets, then 
over each man’s oar loosely, 80 as not to im- 
pede rowing, out through a notch in the nose 
of the boat, where a pin keeps it in its place, 
and back, to be fastened to the harpoons of 
the boat-steerer, who pulls bow, and whose 
duty it isto strike or “ fasten” to the whale, 
when he is ordered by the boat-header, who 
steers with a long oar fixed in a socket at the 
sternpost of the boat, to do so. There is a 
little axe in a becket at one side of the boat 
ready to cut the line if it fouls, or there 
should be danger of the whale, after we are 
fast, towing the boat under. The rowlocks 
are covered with soft thrummed mats in 
order to make the movement of our oars 
noiseless, and we have a mast and a lug- 
sail laid along the thwarts amidships. 


* Balena australis or antarctica, 


and the other upon stroke, to the swing of 
| which he adds the impetus of his weight at 
_ every pull, 

«There they go,” he exclaims under his 
breath, “like a regiment of red-coats toeing 
aline. Spring to your oars, men, Give it 
| to her.” And in response you may believe 
;we do lay back with a will, and the boat flies 
| thronzh the blue waves, shooting ahead of 
the first mate's boat, vying with our own in 
its efforts to be the first to yet fast. 

The whales appeared to be leisurely moving 
along at about eight miles an hour when we 
commenced the chase, and we soon began to 
lessen our distance from them, but not sufti- 
ciently to satisfy either the eagerness of our 
boat-header or our own hopes. 

After half an hour's pulling one gets over 
the slightly painful feeling in the chest, be- 


‘down to row as if going on all day would be 
| a delight. 

“Set the sail,” cried the second mate, 
“and try them with a rush, men.” 

We did so, but the whales, with a little 
flourish of flukes and an extra spout, just 
; moved ahead a trifle faster as we neared 
} them. 

» Peak your oars, I’m afraid we have 
gallied them,” cried our leader after we had 
realised the bad success of attempting to dash 
{up to our chase. We now tried stealing 
‘ quietly up to the whales under our sail only, 
the looms or handles of the oars being run 
| into a socket on the opposite side of the boat to 
{the rowlock, the blades sticking out in the 
air on each side, a favourite custom with 
whalemen, instead of boating their oars. The 
! lug sail was stretched to its fullest capacity 
‘for holding wind by means of a beathook 
| in the sheet thimble, and we swept silently 
along over the waves towards the whales 
ahead. We could turn round on our seats 
‘now and view the scene. The whales had 
‘slackened speed after we ceased rowing, but 
seemed to regulate their pace by ours with 
| mathematical nicety, and appeared bent upon 
i preserving the same relative distance between 
us and themselves as had existed since the 
start. In suppressed whispers we exchanged 
opinions on the fact that this dislike of closer 
acquaintanceship on the part of the big fish 
must be due to some previous experience of 
the consequences of being too confiding. We 
were unable to share in that feeling, and felt 
it must be overcome somehow. Astern of us 
there was the other boat, which had adopted 
_ similar tactics to our own. In the distance 
was the ship steering after us, as we altered 
course from time to time to suit the move- 
ments of the whales. 

The day was bright and warm, the sea 
Dlue, clear and sparkling, and the only un- 
pleasant suyvestion in the picture arose from 
the presence of a very large brown spotted 

' tiger shark, which persistently kept close to 
our boat, evidently on the look-out for what 
might turn up. 

After a long interval of sailing towards the 


! tween first and second “ winds,” and settles | 


| 


This was carried out with splendid spirit. 
The breeze had freshened up too, and with 
oars and sail we flew over the water towards 
our coveted prize. Anxiously—as we pulled, 
straining every nerve and sinew—we watched 
our boat-header’s face, trying to gather from 
its expression an augury of success or failure. 
At first it brightened with a smile of eager 
delight. 

‘Pull softly, my dears, pull softly,” he 
whispered, almost unconsciously using this 
affectionate mode of speech, *‘ they can’t hear 
us; we shall have one in a minute.” But 
there soon came a blank look, driving away 
the smile. ‘*Confound them, they are olf 
again,” added he; ‘‘ but stretch out, we will 
give them a long run for it, at all events.” 

So at it we set, pulling with might and 
main till the sun was high overhead and 
noontide had passed, 

The mate's boat was far behind, giving up 
the chase. The ship was hull down in the 
distance, but the whales still kept steadily on, 
spouting uniformly in a line, and we kept 
atter them, and ourattendant with the brown 
spotted livery swam after us. 

Sometimes we followed them with spurts 
upon the oars and fiercely urged efforts to get 
close to them, the sail now helping us greatly, 
as the wind was right aft, and we could feel 
its force as we rowed; and at other times, 
peaking our oars after a futile rush upon 
them, we would repeat the manwuvre already 
described of trying to steal upon them un- 
awares, with equal bad success. 

There were a few biscuits found by the 
second mate in the stern locker, which were 
divided amongst us, and our water kez 
quenched our thirst, but as the sun began to 
decline, for we felt it now on our backs in- 
stead of in our faces as we pulled, one could 
not help experiencing some slight exhaustion, 
though no such thing was expressed or 
seemed apparent when the second mate called 
on us to renew our efforts at the oars, 

At last an alteration occurred in the line 
of march of our friends ahead. They took 
open order. One large fish detached itself 
from the rest, and appeared to lose touch 
with its companions. 

‘Now is our time; give way hard, my 
beauties,” eried the second mate, with exulta- 
tion. We spring upon our oars—the sail lifts 
the boat over the seas, We near the isolated 
monster by leaps and bounds over the waves, 
and in a few moments are closing in upon 
him. Another rally on the oars and the boat 
is within striking distance. 

“Stand up!” cries the second mate. 
“Give it toher!” and in another moment, 
re ng his oar and seizing his harpoon, the 

yat-steerer plunges a couple of “ irons” well 
into the side of a tine whale. 

** Lower the sail—stern all for your lives,” 
is the next order, as the whale’s flukes flouri-l 
overhead, and he feels the irons, aud shvvts 
ahead at something like twenty miles an 
hour. An exciting battle ensued, in which 
we were the conquerors, and night closed on 
us towing our prize with sail and oars towards 
our ship, 


(To be continued.) 


TTEND, oh gentle reader, 

ve T chant a thrilling lay, 

Of vallant feats of arms at night 
Which nearly “ won the day !” 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
1X.—OvR Dormitory BATTLE, 


-A burst of martial ardout 
My soaring soul has freed, 
Once more I view the battle 
ait Taughton-on-the-Tweed. 


Joa Robinson end Perkins 
Have sent the word around, 
'To rouse up every sleepy head 
And fetch the sluggards out of bed, 
But not to make a sound. 


Allsilently they rallied, 
No craven showed alarm, 
In truth it was a noble sight, 
Each hero clad in spotless white, 
A bolster on his arm, 


“ Ye brothers of the bedroom 
(Twas Robinson that spoke) 
On yonder dormitory B 
Shall fall a crushing stroke. 


“ We'll tread the passage softly, 
Surprise the sleeping foe, 

For Mr. Osborne ’s far away, 
It’s comforting to know.” 


. * . * 


Within the fated precincts 
No spirit breathed of fear, 
Young Jackson dreamt of cakes and 
jam, 
And Fooks of ginger-beer. 


While even mighty Marsden 
Was wrapped in sweet repose ; 

And here and there was lifted up 
The music of the nose. 


_ sind shall no note of warning 
Invade the peaceful night? 
‘Oh, who will save the sleeping brave, 
ind summon them to fight? 


Poor little Smith, awaking, 
Espied the silent host, 

Then shrieked aloud, and started, 
He thought he saw a ghost! 


At once, as if in echo, 
Arose a smothered cry 
-Of those who, rising from their beds, 
Received a pillow on their heads, 
They knew not how or why. 


-Joe Robinson and Perkins 
Aire raging all around, 

And many a gasping foeman 
Is wriggling on the ground, 


Oh, awful state of muddle! 
Oh, fratricidal fray ! 

For friend in error fought with friend 
In fearful disarray. 


This saw the mighty Marsden, 
And rising to his height 

(The moonbeams at the moment 
Flooded the room with light), 


He swung around his bolster 
(Athené lent him force), 

It felled the doughty Perkins, 
1t might have felled a horse ! 


Then heedless of the slippers 
That hurtled through the air, 

He lugged the hapless victim 
Behind the only chair. 
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Now quailed the bold invaders, 
While “‘ dormitory B” 

So gloried in their champion stout, 

They scarcely could repress a shout, 
And chuckled in their glee. 


But Robinson the “slogyer,” 
Alive to honour’s call, 

With lowered bolster simply rushed 
To conquer or to fall. 


Not even mighty Marsden 
That reckless charge may bear, 
His head is bumping on the floor, 
His feet are in the air! 


This stayed the course of battle, 
The captive ha:l been freed, 

But Raynall lurking in the rear 
Fierce Raynall ‘“‘ good at need”) 


When Robinson would rescue 
His friend from evil case, 
Has interposed, with sudden lunge 
And all his force, a great wot sponge 
Right in the victor’s face ! 


And backward reeled the “slogger,” 
Three paces and no more, 

While several sat on Perkins 
To keep him on the floor. 


* ‘+. . * 


My heart is sore for Perkins, 
Oh, fancy what he feels, 

His friends are hauling at his head, 
His captors at his heels ! 


And fiercer waxed the conflict, 
And louder grew the noise, 
As caution faded from the minds 

Of those excited boys. 


What awful feats of valour, 
What deeds of *‘ derring-do,” 
Would next have called for wonder 
I really never knew ; 


For in the open doorway 
Appeared that fellow Shore, 

With both his arms extended 
Like living semaphore. 


“* Forbear your strife, ye madmen, 
Ye lunatics, forego, 

For Mr. Osborne’s on the stairs 
I’ve every cause to know.” 


Again he cried out, ‘‘ Cave!” 
And at the warning sound, 

As if by magic, all that host 

Began to vanish like a ghost 
Retiring underground. 


* * * * 


And.when within the bedroom 
The master gently strays, 
The moon ne’er shone upon a scene 
So quict, peaceful, and serene, 
As that which meets his gaze! 
FRED, EDMONDS. 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 704.) 


Problem No. 181. 
“ The Anchor of Hope.” 
By E. J. WiINTER-Woop and I. F. L. MEYER, 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


SoLvuTions. 
PROBLEM No. 171.—1, B—K 4, K or P 
moves. 2, Q or Kt mates accordingly. 
PropLeM No. 172.—1, R—Q 5, K or Kt 
moves. 2, Kt—B 6, or R—K 5, or Q—Q 3 
mate accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 173.—1, Q—R 8, K x R (or 


«, b,c). 2, Kt—B 7 (ch.), K moves. 3, Q— 
R7, Kt7 or Q8 mate accordingly. («) K— 
B5. 2, Kt—Kt6 (ch.), K moves. 3, Q— 


Kt 2 or Kt—B 5 mate accordingly.—(b) Bx 
Kt. 2, Kt—Kt 6 (ch.), K—B4. 3, Q—B3 
mate.—(c) P—Kt 5. 2, Kt—Kt 6 (ch.), Kx 
R. 3, Q—B6 mate. 

ProbreM No. 174.—1, Rx P, Kx K R (or 
a). 2, R—B5, K—R6G. 3, RN 5 mate.— 
(a) KxQR. 2, R-Kt4, K—K6. 3, R— 
Kt 6 mate. 

ProsLem No, 175.—], B—Kt 5 (ch.), K— 
R4. 2 P—Kt 4 (ch.), PxP, in passing, 
mate. 

PROBLEM No. 176.—1, Q—R 3, R—K 7 
(ch.) (or a, b,c, d). 2, K Kt—K 3 (dis. ch.), 
K—B 2 (dis. ch.). 38, Kt—K 5 mate.—(«) K 
—Q 2 (dis. ch.), K Kt—K 5 (dble. ch.), K— 
B2. 3, B-Q6 mate.—(b) RxQ. 2, Q Kt 
—K 5 (dis. ch.), B—B5. 3, Bx B mate.— 
(c) Bx Kt. 2, Kt—K 5 (dis. ch.), Rx Q. 3, 
Bx B mate.—(d) Q—Q2 2, Q Kt—K 5 (dis. 
; ch.), Q—Q 4 (ch.) (ore). 3, Bx Q mate.—(c) 
B—B5. 3, Ktx R mate. 


To Chess Correspondents. 
W. G.—Your two-mover of 10+3 pieces has 
a pretty first move, but cannot you prevent 
the dual after 1, K—B 4? 
P. G. L. F.—Both problems are cleverly 
constructed, anc will appear. 
| H.C.—A so-called pyramid game of the 
Jubilee Chess will appear. 
G. H. M. (Ehnley.)—The Jubilee Chess is 
original. Your information is new to us, for 
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we had not seen or heard a word about it that 
you had some years ayo played in a similar 
way, in which you permitted four instead of 
three rows to each player. We were last 
inonth also informed that some players in 
Holland, about forty years ago, played in a 
similar manner, but using only half the num- 
berof men. Alsoa Mr. Voigt has lately pub- 
lished a book in German on a similar game, 
.but we have not yet seen it.—Notice the re- 
ference to Go-ban in the last but one of our 
Chess columns. 


——+-0-—__—__ 


Correspondence. 


FRED (Portsmouth). — 1. Your violin might cost you 
two pounds. 2 Our articles on the Violin were in 
the November and December parts for 1882. 


H. A. T.—Hobby means little, as in the word hobby- 
horse. The small falconis called the hobby on 
account of its inferior size. Cuckoos were called 
hobbies in Norfolk owing to that superficial resem- 
lance to small hawks, which causes them to be 
mobbed by the smaller birds. 


R.N. R.—The ships lent f-om the Royal Navy are, we 
believe, always lent free. They are all obsolete, but 
of course might be called in, though it is not likely. 
Amongst them are the Arethusa, late screw fourth 
rate, and the Chichester, fourth rate, training-ships 
in the Thames ; the Clarence, late screw second rate, 
lent as a Roman Catholic Reformatory at Liverpool ; 
the Clio, late screw corvette, lent ns training-ship in 
Menai Straits; the Conway, late Nile, a screw second 
rate, lent to the Mercantile Marine Agsociation, 
Liverpool; the Cornwall, an old third rate, lent as a 
juvenile reformatory at Purfleet ; the Cumberland, a 
third rato, lent to the Clyde Training Ship Associa- 
tion; the Exmouth, late screw second rate, lent as 


training-ship in Thames; the Havannah, a sixth 
rate, lent as a Ragged-School ship at Cardiff; the 
Indefaticable, a fourth rate, lent as training-ship in 
the Mersey ; the Joseph Straker, late Diamond, a 


sixth rate, lent as mission-ship at North Shields ; th 
Mars, late screw third rate, lent as training-ship on 
the Tay; the Mount Edgcumbe, late Conway, lent 
as industrial training-ship, Devonport ; the Pique— 
—the famous old Pique, the swiftest ship of her day 
—lent as hospital-ship at Plymouth ; the Southam 
ton, a fourth-rate, lent as training-ship at Hull; the 
Warspite, late the Conqueror, a screw second rate, 
lent to the Marine Society off Charlton; the Welles- 
ley, a third rate, lent as training-ship on the Tyne ; 
and the Worcester, late Frederick Willlam, a second 
rate, lent to the Thames Marine Officers’ Traiving 
Ship Society off Greenhithe. 


Liven ov THE SE4— Apply at the Mercantile Marine 
Office, St. Katharine's Docks, Tower Hill. You 
would probably have to go a few voyages on another 
line before you were taken on. But it depends very 
much on what ship you choose. The offices of the 
Castle Line are at 4, Fenchurch Street. Those of the 
British India Company are in Leadenhall Street. 


R.E. A. P. EF R.—1. We do not answer questions as to 
handwriting. 2 There was an article on how to 
make a marine engine in the August part for 1884. 
3. Jet is a kind of coal, or, strictly speaking, it is a 
velvet-black variety of lignite, being, however, 
brownish-hlack when passing into bituminous wood. 
It generally occurs in kidney-shaped minsses, and 
used to be found in quantities at Whitby in the 
hard bituminous alum shale which forms the base 
©f the upper Has. Much of the Jet comes from 
France, and Wittemberg in Prussia : and some comes 
from the Baltic amber mines, where it is called 
luck amber, 


Horse. — Consult. Armatage on ‘The Horse,” or 
Stonehenge's “ British Rural Sports,” published by 
Warne and Co., price one guinea. 


L._AvstiN.—The coloured plate of British Kreshwater 
Fishes was in the monthly part for June, 1881. 


W. D. SPENCER.—1. Rugby and Association Football 
are games of quite modern introduction. If you 
consider football to be the mere kicking of a ball 
about regardless of rules or regulations, you can 
trace footbail back befure the Conquest. See our 
article on Medieval Football in the March part for 
1833. Cricket is practically a hundred years old, 
but it can be traced back to the days. of Edward 1. 


M.S. N.—If a correspondent asks for the nearest 
Marine Office, or any other office, and does not give 
his address, his letter is not answered. Your pre- 
rent letter has no address: probably your former 
letter was on the same plan? rhaps you will send 
a third, and explain how we are te tell you the 
nearest place to nowhere ! 


W. T.—See above. Go personally to St. Katharine’s 
Docks. You will have to get the permission of your 
guardiana Why not join the Royal Navy? The 
prospects of promotion are just as good-—better, in 
fact ; and the position of a warrantofficer is in no 
way’ inferior 
captain. 


H. D, MARSHALL —1, We never ‘had a tale called the 
Silver Cannon.” We had a story by Mr. Manville 
Fenn in the sixth volume, but that was the ‘‘ Silver 
Cafiun,” which is pronounced Canyon, and has no- 
thing whatever to do with either a Church dignitary 
ora big gun. 2. All skates require grinding. 


E. C. B.—Look at the advertisements in a copy of the 
“Engineer” or ‘ Engineering.” All the firms take 
pupils; it is only a question of premium, and that 
may be as much as two hundred guineas. 


TRAMINUS.—The name is burnt into the jar, and will 
not come off. 


WanrspItx. — The office of the Marine Society is in 

Bishopsgate Street Within. All applications for ad- 
mission to the training-ship Warspite, off Chariton 
Pier, must be made to the City office. 


A Youno ENoINEER.—Make your boat two feet long, 
six inches wide, and seven inches deep to the bottom 
of the keel. If you are going to drive her by steam, 
she should be about five inches wide and four inches 
deep. The wood will do; but the difference in cost 
between yellow pine and white pine in such a small 
size is hardly worth considering. The white pine 
would save you more than the value in labour. 
Refer to our articles. 


ROWALLAN. — “ Nauticus on his Hobby-horse” was 
published in book form by Messrs. Hatchards, of 
Piccadilly, ‘‘ Nauticus in Scotland” was in the 
fourth volume, in the parts for February, March, 
April, May, June, July, and August, 1882. 


Hi. Low8.—See No. 892. The longest shark known to 
exist is the Rhinodon, which is seventy feet long. 
Your friend must be careful ; sharks able to throw 
ahips over have not yet been discovered. It is, how- 
ever, a fact that sharks will follow a ship on board of 
which there is a dead body ; but, then, they often 
follow a ship on board of which there is none. 


P. FARQUHARSON.—The articles on training were in 
the second volume, and are out of print. 


2ND CLAss P. 0.—The temperature at the South Pole 
is colder than that at the North, owing to there 
being less land in that part of the world. The diffe- 
rence is, however, very slight ;-and, speaking gene- 
rally, one pole is as cold as the other. The sugges- 
tion that the South Pole is hot, to make up for the 
coldness of the North Pole, must be due either to 
humour or ignorance. 


J. W. N.—Act@ea racemosa is a species of the bane- 
berry. The root is used medicinally as Radix cimi- 
cifuge, which you can translate for yourself. It isa 
North’ American plant ; our species is ‘A. spicata, 


AULD RERKIE.—Try ‘All about Ships,” by Captain 
Chapman, published by Wilson, of the Minories, and 
obtainable from any nautical bookseller. You are 
sure to find a shop in the neighbourhood of Leith or 
Granton where many such books are sold. Any book 
on Seamanship contains the information. 


AFRICANDER.—On the cover of our monthly parts will 
be found the advertisements of most of the leading 
stamp dealers, 


H. C. 8SworD.—Messrs. Winsor and Newton, of Rath. 
tone Place; Rowney, of Oxford Street ; Barnard, of 
Berners street; and Reeves, of Cheapside, all-artists’ 
colourmen, have shilling books on how to mix and 
use water-colours, and would reply to letters as to 
cost including postage., In Messrs. Casscll’s list you 
will find works on the subject. ; 


A. JonNsoN.—The first two volumes of the Boy's OWN 
Paprn are out of print. They can only be obtained 
{prongs the secondhand booksellers, or by advertis- 

ing. : : : : 

E. TRONSTMES.—When a “certificate of birth” is men- 
tioned, a certificate of birth is required ; no other 
statement will he accepted. If you know when you 
were born and in what parish you were registered, 
you ean get a certificate for a shilling from Somerset 

ouse. ‘ 


. P. 9.—Make your own graph ink out of any aniline 
dye. .Try Judson’s. 

J. $.—Apply to Pitman, shorthand publisher, Amen 
Corner, Paternoster Row. Learn Pitman’s system 
first; you may find the newer systems better, but 
they are not at present so well known, and employers 


to that of an ordinary merchant 


R. 


are not so familiar with them. 


HERGA.—1. It is extremely unlikely that you will make 
@ profit out of dormice. The most profitable out- 
door pets are poultry. Kor indoor pets canaries are 
about the most promising. 2 The ailver coin seems 
to be a Mexican dollar; but your style of drawing is 
somewhat Turneresque. 


CAILTONIS.—1. The Rocket was built in 1829. 2 Yes, 
certainly ; but the difficulty is to keep the instruc- 
tions simple and free from technicalities, as so few 
take an interest in such subjecte. 


ONE WHO WOULD LIKE TO KNOW.—Monnt Everest, in 
the Himalayas, which is 2,000 feet high: or, say 
five miles and'a half! You can get saws and 'w 
for fretwork from Melhuish and Co., Fetter Zan 
B.C. 


E. M. H.—To make toffee put into the pan three 
ounces of fresh butter, and as scon as it is just 
melted add a pound of brown sugar; stir the mix- 
ture for about a quarter of an hour until a little of it 
dropped into a basin of cold water breaks clean be- 
tween the teeth without sticking to them. Pout it 
out immediately this is the case on to a buttered 
dish. If you want to flavour the toffee, add the 
flavouring when the mixture is about half done. 
‘The grated rind of a lemon is a good thing to use; a 
teaspoonful of powdered ginger is also generally 
approved of; and there are many liquid flavourings, 
such a8 Peppermint, auiseed, horehound, etc., etc., 
which could be used as a change—but remember 
that a little of them goes a long way. 

GoD DicorR. — For official information as to the 
Colonies, free of charge, apply to the Emigrants” 
Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster. 


A. B. C.—To cut a hole in a glass cylinder, cover the 
lass about where you wish to cut it with any wax, 


won the wax the line you wish cut, and clear 
away to the glnas along the line, then pour into the 
trough so made a little fluoric acid. 6 object of 


the wax fs to keep the acid from biting where it is 
not wanted. Do not let the acid get on your fingers. 


SONGSTER.—1. The song is cne of Dibdin’s, It was 
published in the ‘‘ Musical Bouquet,” and in many 
collections of sea-son; You conta Gre it from 
Messrs. Chappell, or Keith, Prowse, and Co., or by 
advertising in “ Exchange and Mart.” 


WEsTWARDP Ho.—To fasten the paper on _a drawing- 
board, first cut off the rough edges. ‘Then lay tlie 
sheet on the board wrong side upwards, and run a 
wet sponge round the edges, 80 as to leave a frame 
about an inch and a half wide ; then damp over the 
whole surface except the edges. The object belng 
that the edges of the paper should not be as damp aa 
the centre. When the wet gloas has gone turn the 
paper over. Turn up half an inch of the paper 
againat a flat ruler, and ron a brush full of hot.glue 

jong under it, draw the ruler along the edge and so 
press down, then glue the adjoining edge, then the 
edge adjoining that, so that the fourth edge finishes 
at the corner you began. When the paper dries it 
will Le quite flat and solid. 


E. W. A.—The only story of Mr. Reed’s at present 
reptblished in book form from our columns fs that 
of “The Three Guinea Watch.” It is published at 
our office, 66, Paternoster Row. 


CHEss (Edinboro’).—All the ny numbers asked for 
are vow out of print, but they are coptatned fu the 
monthly parts 46, 47, 48, 52, and 63, which, if send 
by post, would cost 3s. 5d. The better way would 
be to order them through a bookseller. ‘: 


CRICKETER.—1. Put a few drops of glycerine in the 
bird's water every day, and feed plainly. Colds in 
canaries are nearly always brought an through the 
neglect of the owner. 2 No, we cannot tell what. 
ails your goldfinch ; you do not give us enough to g> 

‘Try better diet, and cleanliness of water and 
surroundings. - 


CONTRIBUTOR.--No use anewerlng you now. But we 
again earnestly entreat boys, before sending us * 
query, to ask themselves this query: ‘* Will reply 
be of any use to me six or seven weeks hence? € 
cannot answer by post, so that queries about birds 
or dogs, etc., ill, are often best left unanswered. 


Ego COLLEcTOR.—1. The Swift weighs much more. 
2, The names have been altered owing to improved 
systems of classification. The Blackcap is now 
Syloia atricapilla ; the Landrail is Crex pratensis. 
8. There are no cheap books with colonred plates 
that are at all trustworthy. 


ar 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL kIGHTS RESERVED.) 
ee 


Life In the Desert.—tl. Bedouins. 
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WANDERINGS IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA. 
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V. Lovett CAMERON, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


N= morning a message 
came from Mwépa that 
the men he intended to 
send with us could not start 
that day, for they had to 
prepare provisions, as after 
leaving the one where we 
were we should only pass 
small villages before com- 
ing to a part where we 
should find no people for 
tive days, and that we had 
better prepare accordingly, 
and that we could take any- 
thing we liked from the 
people in the way of food 
Guilhermé sent for the 
heads of families and told 
them what orders he had 
from the Kilolo Mwépa, but 
said if they would bring in 
plenty of provisions, and 
especially cassava, flour, 
dried sweet potatoes, and 
other things that would 
keep, he would pay them 
well. The men seemed very 
much astonished that they 
were going to be paid any- 
thing, and begged of us uct 
to let the kilolos know any- 
thing about it or they would 
be assuredly robbed of the 


pay afterw 
they of their tyr y said they | 
wished us to go throveh the form of 
taking what we wanted by force, though 
at the same time they told us where their 
secret stor hidden, 

Orders were soon given to our men to 
go foraging, and Guilhermeé and I, being 
Jeft alone, began to talk of what a won- 
derful thing it was for men to submit to 
such cruelty as exercised over the 
Walunda by Muata Yanvo and _ his 
kilolos, who ruled simply by foree and 
by terror; but, as Guilhermeé said, no 
doubt it was through habit and long 
custom, and owing to there being no one 
who would take the lead in throwing off 
the yoke under which they groxned. 

In a few hours our men came back 
loaded with provisions of all kinds, and 
followed by women crying and weeping 
and protesting that they were going to 
starve, but we understood from the old 
men this was all put on to remove any 
suspicion that we had paid for what we 
took, as if that idea got abroad it would 
be considered that they were defrauding 
Muata Yanvo, and Mwépa’s spearmen 
would ferret out every hole ‘ail corner, 
and if they found anything that had been 
given by us, would destroy the village, 
and such of the people as they did not 
kill they would drive off as slaves. 

We sent to tell Mweépa that we were 
ready for the road, and he came down to 
us with ten spearmen under the com- 
mand of a man called Kalombo, who, he 
said, would go with us in the morning, 
and told Kalombo to pick out thirty men 
and women from the village to assist in 
carrying our loads. Kalombo, dressed in 
a little brief authority, used it with a 
vengeance, and brought all the villagers 
together into an open space to select the 
carriers, aud we observed that he picked 
out several young and _ good - looking 
women, who, he remarked, would make 
a good addition to his harem, and when 
their husbands and brothers hegged to 
go in their stead, said they too could 
come if they liked, but the manner in 
which he gave permission did not augur 
well for their ever being allowed to return 
to their homes. 

When the people were selected they 
were made to remain under the charge of 
the spearmen, and sleep in the open air ; 
but, notwithstanding all precautions, 
when at daylight the order was given 
to take the road several were missing, 
but they were soon replaced by others, 
and at seven o'clock we commenced our 
journey, the unwilling carriers who were 
dragged from their homes being roped 
together and jealously watched. 

he two kilolos came to see us off, and 
told Kalombo that his head would be for- 
feited if we were detained on the road, 
and that he was to tell Muata Yanvo that 
Mwépa would not be many days behind 
us, and would bring a large number of 
slaves and inuch tribute with him, while 
to us they said that whatever we saw on 
the road and desired we were to take, for 
was not all that was in the country the 
property of their master, and we his | 
guests! “funny sort of guests!” L said 
to Guilhermeé ; we shall 
never have to 7 

“No, my t She replied, “we will 
t, if any mens exist by which we m: 
ape, and [ think thet we shall soon 
find me: king Kalombo and his 
men carry our Joads instead of these | 


poor wretches,” 


The B 


told me that he had just heard that on 
the following day we should be past all 
the villag vis government, aud 
should also come on the rod lee 
a place called Kwitula, where salt 
made tor Muata Yanvo, and that beyond 
this place there was a big river, on the 
other side of which we should be out of 
Muata Yanvo's dominions. and would be 
actually on the outskirts of Katanga, 
and that therefore when he came_to this 
road he intended to surprise Kalombo 
and his men, and, making prisoners of 
them, follow the road towards Kwitula, 
and if we met with any opposition to 
fight our way through it. 

All this day our path led through cul- 
tivated ground, and Kalombo and his 
men plundered and_ destroyed, as the 
fancy took them ; and when we came to 
the place where we were to halt for the 
night, not content with forcing the people 
to bring food and drink, destroyed many 
of the huts, anda great many of the in- 
habitants bolted away into the jungle. 
In the evening Bill came to Guilhermé 
and me as we were maturing our plans 
for seizing upon Kalombo and his men 
the next day, and said that he had 
gathered from some of the natives that 
they intended leaving their village and 
making their way past Kwitula and 
across the Lualaba, as the big river was 
called, and settling in Katanga, and that 
he had asked them if any would act as 
guides for us, and they had said that they 
would wait for us a day’s march down 
the Kwitula road. 

“That's good news,” I said. “Now, 
Guilhermé, tell our men our plans, and 
we will get clear of Kalombo and his 
people to-morrow.” 

“Not so fast,” answered Guilhermé, 
“for we must take them as well as all 
these forced carriers, for if any get away 
to tell the news we shall have Daiyi and 
Mwepa raising the country after us. It 
is fortunate that as the Kwitula road is 
a highway for salt to be taken to the 
mussumba, there are no villages on it, 
and the only people we are likely to 
meet will be parties of slaves carryin, 
salt and their guards ; the latter we shal 
be easily able to master, and the slaves 
will be only too glad of a chance of 
escaping. ‘ 

We told Bill to go and bring to us 
twenty of our most trustworthy men, 
and instructed them that on the next 
day’s march two of them should stick 
close to each of Kalombo’s party, that 
worthy himself bein, looked after b 
Bill and Ombwa, aul that when Guil- 
hermé tired his gun they were to secure 
them, and that they were to take par- 
ticular care not one escaped, but that no 
violence was to be used unless they re- 
sisted. This having been all carefully 
arranged, we turned in, though I know, 
for my own part, I was so anxious about 
the result of our next day's undertaking 
that I slept but little. 

Next. morning we were on foot early, 
but Kalombo and his men, ignorant of 
their impending fate, would” not. start 
until they had hunted out everything of 
value in the village and loaded it on the 
lacks of such of the inhabitants as they 
could hands on; and it was not until 
the sun was high in the heavens that we 
commenced our march, At first all went 
quietly, and for a long time we could see 
no isof the Kwitula road, and Guil- 
herme began to fear that we should have 


= — - od 
to delay our attempt till the morrow. At 
noon Kalombo wished to halt for the day, 
but Bill told Guilherme that now the 
Kwitule road was only half an hour in 
front, and that there was a camp built 
there, Which would form a good reason 
for our going on, and in this eamp some 
of the men from the village we had 
quitted that morning would be hidden to 
assist US. 

Atter much argument Kalomho at last 
consented to continue our march, and on 
arriviug in the camp he and his spear- 
men ated themselves to select the 
best huts for their own use. This gave 
us the opportunity we wished for, and on 
Guilherme firing his gun the men told otf 
to secure our escort at once pounced on 
them, and I had the s:xtisfaction of assist- 
ing Bill and Ombwa to capture Kalombo, 
who soon had his hands lashed behind his 
hack. Looking round, I saw that the rest 
had been equally successful, the surprise 
having been so well planned that our 
captives had no idea of what was going 
to happen until they found themselves in 
our power. 

They were soon roped together and 
given loads to carry, and Guilhermé told 

Xalombo that he and his men had better 
conduct then:selves peaceably, as if they 
did so they would be released in five days, 
by which time we should have reached 

witula, while if they gave any trouble 
they would be sold as slaves in Ka- 
tanga. They all promised obedience, and 
being joined by the men who had been 
waiting for us in the camp, we pushed 
cheerfully along the road to Kwitula, 
and keeping on till late that night arrived 
at a camp where the fugitives from 
Daiyi’s rule had halted, and who greeted 
us with loud cries of welcome, while upon 
Kalombo and his partners they showered 
abuse, and would, no doubt, have merci- 
lessly ill-treated them if it had not been 
for our protection. 

Our road was’ now open, and we 
travelled along for the next three days 
without any interruption, two or three 
small parties of salt-carriers willingly 
throwing their lot in with us, their escorts 
being easily overpowered and added to 
our prisoners. On the fifth day we 
should arrive at Kwitula, and here we 
might possibly expect some difficulty, 
but the Walunda who had joined us said 
that the majority of people who worked 
inthe salt marshes were slaves and would 
not resist us, and that the kilolo who was 
in charge would not have more than a 
hundred fighting men under his command, 
and that they might easily be surprised 
if we would send on the friendly Walunda 
and wait outside until night, when as 
soon as we saw a big tire we could come 
in, as that would be the signal that they 
liad commenced the struggle with them. 
To this we at first agreed, but afterwards 
we thought that perhaps we might 
Manage matters without any tighting. 
We selected one of the Walunda called 
Deri to pretend to be a kilolo coming 
from Muata Yanvo to conduct us to the 
copper mines which we would pretend 
we were going to work for his bencetit, 
and that those who would be likely to 
be recognised should pass by outside 
the settlement at night and wait for us 
on the banks of the Lunlaba. 

On eamping the night before we should 
reach Kwitula we were busily engaged in 
arranging our plans, when we were 
startled by a great noise and shouting on 
the road we had come. J'caring that our, 
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exape had been discovered, and that | upon and killed hy one of his brothers 


uimed to he the Muata Yanvo, 


‘indeed the Muata Yanvo. 


contined his cruelties to the lov 


rople had been sent in pursuit of us, we | who now 
all seed our arnis and prepared to resist | and that 
any attack that might be made ; but tirst ; nalising 1 cession to the throne by 
wesent out Deri and some of his men to | indiscri slaughter of his brothe 
tid out who the new-comers were and‘ principal adherents, many people hy 
vhat were their intentions. They went‘ fled, and those we had heard were a party 
and fifty men, 


and slaves, nothing was 
as it was considered 
privilege of the Muata ¥ 
of their lives and bod 
| However, the lust for blew 
him, he had begun to kill 
the women of his harem, and ti 
the fears of one of his si 
cording to custoin, was 
ofticial wife, and she 
brother who still survived, and ] 
troduced him and a body of men i 
royal enclosure hy stealth in t! 


the new sovercign was sig- | 


y 
away into the woods on either side of the | of about a hundred 
path and we had to wait anxiously for | women, and children, who were connected 
swne hours before we had some news, , with the kilolo at Kwitula. 


and began to fear that perhaps Devi, inj On our ng whit had caused the ; 
onder to secure safety for himself, had | rebellion, Deri told us that on_his ac- | 
letrayed us, so we gathered all our men | cession, as was usually the case in Ulunda, 
together, anct making the best shelter we | the Muata Yanvo had killed all those of 
wuld, prepared to sell our lives as dearly | his brothers whom he could lay hands on, | 
aspossible, for we had fully made up our | and with the others he had waged war, , 
winds not to return back. for the most part successfully, until only | killed the tyrant, and at dayl 

After weary waiting we heard Deri | one was left. ‘The Muata Yanvo had jclaimed the new Muata Yanvo, whose 
eming back, and shouting out that it | trusted the suppression of the party | authority at once accepted, but who 
was good news he had to give us, and | headed by this one to some of his kilolos, ' seemed to have learned nothing ly the 
when he came into camp he said that the | and at lis mussumba had given himself fate of his predecessor, for since luis ac- 
(ope we had _ heard were fugitives from | up to all sorts of barbarous cruelties in | cession to power he had been even mora 

uata Yanvo's, as he had been scized | order, as he said, to show that he was i bloody-minded than the other, 

(To ve continued.) 
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the 
middle 
of the night, and they had seized and 


lit pro- 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


reported, as the offence had been coms 
; mitted before the monitors had been fully 
reinstated in authority. At the same 
time they gave them to understand very 
clearly that they did not mean to shirk 
| their duty in future, and that any boy 
| whom they caught transgressing would 
be duly reported to the Doctor. 

The next day the Markiss was crossing 
the schoolroom when he saw Lee busily 
preparing his lessons. 


he next afternoon the Doctor sent for | Bray proceeded to put a notice upon the 
the monitors, and told them briefly  notice-board to the effect that the moni- 
that Mr. Partridge had left the school. tors had been instructed by the Doctor to 
“You see now,” he continued, “the | report direct to him in case of any breach 
position of difficulty in which I am] of rules. This, the monitors agreed, was 
placed. If I accept your resignation I! the proper course to pursue in order that 
shall be in an awkward case. It will be , the boys might not in any way be taken 
dificult for me to get anew master at. by surprise. 
such very short notice. I must at least | It so happened, however, that the boys, 
give a week to find a suitable one. In | presuming on the fact of the resignation 
the meantime the discipline of the school , of the monitors, which had of course got 
would, in the ordinary course of events, | wind, and also on the fact of the depar-| “Hallo! young’un,” he said, “this is 
he in your hands. Do you mean to per- | ture of Mr. Partridge, had arranged that | unusual. Glad to see that you are turn- 
sist in your resignation in view of this! afternoon for a fight between two of the | ing over a new leaf.” : 
tact?” ; boys down in the town. Some fifteen or ee blushed, for he had not quite got 
“Certainly not. sir,” promptly re-| twenty of them had accordingly taken | over that habit yet, and hastily tried to 
sponded Bray. “If only we cin ‘be of | French leave and gone down to sce the | push a beok by his side into his desk un- 
any assistance to you we shall be glad to | affair through, justifying themselves on | seen. e 
do all that we can.” | the ground that there was no master of| “Ha, what's that?” said the Markiss, 


“Thank you very much,” said the Doc- 
tor; “Iam gratified to hear you say so. 
Now, in confidence, do you mind _ telling 
ine what is the actual reason why you 
decided to resign? had it anything to do 
with Mr. Partridge, who has now left us? 
You may speak to me freely on this point, 
for [ can promise you it shall not go any 
further.” 

Thus addressed, the monitors thought 
it was clearly their duty to tell the Doc- 
tor what had really happened, omitting 
names, however, as Ingrain was one ot 
their sumber. 

_ listened attentively, and at the close 
said, 

~* Well, you will be at all events relieved 

of this difficulty in the future. Untila 
new housemaster is appointed you will 
report direct to me, and [think I shall 
he able to promise you that your reports 
will receive due consideration at my 
hands. At all events favouritism of any 
kind will be out of the question.” 

This was all highly satisfactory to the 
monitors, who found themselves rein- 
stated in more than their former autho- 

gin they reached the schoolroom 


!whom they could ask permission. Of 
| course this fight was well known through- 
out the school, and had even come to the 
| knowledge of one of the monitors. 

Three or four of the latter installed 
themselves near the gate, and waited for 
the return of the delinquents. They 
came trooping back just before tea, and 


monitors ready to welcome them, with 
note-book in hand to take down the name 
of each culprit. However, they did not 
think at all seriously of it, imagining that 
‘the authority of the monitors was for 
ever gone. 

Judge of their dismay and _astonish- 
ment when, on reaching the schoolroom, 
they found the notice which Bray had 
posted u 

“Oh, 
Ashhee. 

“We shall get it hot,” chimed in Ennis, 
' “and no mistake. [ wish Ud been Buck- 
j nill and obliged to kecp indoors.” 

However, the matter was not so serious 

‘after all as they had anticipated. Bray 

and Harrison made it their business to 
' Jet those who had heen implicated know 
; that on this occasion they would not be 


Say, 1cres a swind ie, crie 
Tear eae lo,” cried 


were immensely surprised at finding the | 


, quickly, but in a cheery voice. 

Lee pretended at first that 

know to what he referred, but t 
| laid his hand on the boy's shor: 

but kindly, and said, “Come nov 
i un, pet did you promise me the other 
| avy 
| “Yes, I know,” replied Lee, hastily, 
“but this is the first time I’ve lookcu into 
| the crib since you told me about it: it is 
lreally, I assure you. I hadnt got my 

lesson up for this afternoon though, I’ve 
: been so busy.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the Markiss, “T know 
| you were down in the town sesing the 
‘fight between young Richards aud Bailey, 
when you ought to have been writing 
lines, and then your lines had to be done 
in preparation ; that’s what makes you so 
busy all at once, isn’t it ?” . 
| Lee confessed himself guilty, nnd said, 
'“T won't do it again, really, Mi: s, 1 
| won't. I didn’t mean to this tir 


is the first tine.” 


The Markiss did not say " more 
: then, but walked slowly av leaving 
| Lee anything but happy. felt the 


| Markiss’s treatment more kc than if 
| he had blustered and given hin a good 


licking on the spot. Lee was very fond 
of the Markiss, who had taken many op- 
ortunities of 


doing him a kindness.;in my place. 


He’d use cribs, I know he 


‘owever, he felt he was losing his esteem, would. It isn’t everybody that’s like him, 
and it made him feel angry and miserable : so rich that they won’t have to work for 


when he thought of it. 


{a living.” 


(To be continued.) 


AN OLD BATTLE-FIELD OF HEROES. 


HERE is a range of hills which rixes at the 
foot of the Himalayas, due south of 
ashmnir, Where the Jhelum makes its way 
into the plains of the Punjab, and which 
skirts the right bank of the river for about a 
hundred miles; then turning off at almost a 
right angle, it travels westward through the 
desert to the Indus, and continuing its course 
beyond the Indus, it loses itself amongst the 
highlands of Afghanistan. 
hat range Trossenees neither height—its 
highest peak, Mount Sukesur, is 5,000 feet 
high, and that is not much for India—nor 
beanty of landscape; and yet it has a 
peculiar interest for us. It ents off the north- 
western corner of India. It forms an inland 
barrier. 1t has a character entirely of its 
own. 

Through the defilées of these hills the first 
foreiga invaders, the hordes of Scytha, six 
centuries before Christ, poured into the plain 
of the Punjab. And if our archiologists 
aro right, their nazre Getae has been per- 
petuated to this day in the name of one of 
the clans which inhabit the range. Three 
centuries later, Alexander the (reat, after 
orossing the Indus, marched his army through 
these hills. It was at their foot that he 
fought that desperate battle with King 
Porus. The Macedonians, emerging from 
the passes of the salt ranges, beheld before 
them the Jhelum, swollen with rain, and be- 
yond the river the encampment of the King 
of the Punjab. Alexander, in his turn, 
pitched his camp and lighted his wateliir 
on the left side of the river. But one da 
night he maved part of his troops seven miles 
wp the river, and then across the strea1 
Macedonians walking breast-high through 
the foaming waters, whilst a tempest of 
lightning and thunder burst over their heads. 

Porus kaw at daybreak that the Macedo- 
nians had crossed ‘over, and he immediately 
dispatched his son with a strong contingent 
of elephant-riders to meet them. Alexander 
met the onslaught of the elephants with his 
cavalry ; and the heavy animals were no 
match for the light Macedonian horse. The 
prince was slain, and the elephants broke 
and fled. The Greeks followed up their ad- 
vantage awiftly, and attacked the main con- 
tingent of the Indians. The Creek generals 
who had been left in the camp, when they 
saw the battle raging beyond the river, im- 
mediately crossed over, and falling into the 
flank of the Indians, gained a eomplete vic- 
tory, Alexander admired the bravery of } 
these Punjabies, as well as the noble bearing | 
of their king. ! 


Fiom what we have seen of the men who | 


‘not till late in the tenth or eleventh century 


| six hundred officers and men who fell in the 


, that the people of the Saltrange are, as far 
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now inhabit the Saltrange and the Jhelum 
valleys, we do not doubt for a moment that 
their ancestors made the Macedonian shields | 
and helmets ring with their blows, that they | 
fought with desperate valour, and accepted 
their defeat with manly dignity. 

These two qualities were displayed in a re- 
markable manner by the peal of this land 
when, more ‘than two thousand years later, 
almost on the same spot, Indian bravery was 
a second time measured against European 
discipline. The inhabitants of the Saltrange 
—in fact, of the whole of the Punjab—be- 
longed to the Buddhist religion, as we see 
from their oldest still-existing ruins. It was 


that they were converted to Mohammedanism. 
From that period to the close of the eighteenth 
century, their country was the field through 
which Afghan kings passed on their marches 
into Hindostan, and Mogul kings on their 
counter-marehes into Afghanistan. When 
the dominion of the Moguls passed away, 
and the rule of the Sikhs arose in its place, 
Runjeet Singh captured one by one, by craft 
and force, the strongholds of the small chiefs, 
who had parcelled out the range amongst 
themselves. And when the Sikh army came 
into collision with the British power, it was 
on this ground, on the very spot almost, 
where Alexander and Porus had met, that | 
the fiercest encounter took place. A huge 

white pillar, raised by Lord Mayo, which 

looks far over the waste land, the river, and 

tothe blue hills beyond, marks the grave of the 


great battle of Chilianwalla. It was over 
this ground that Colonel Nicholson passed on 
his march to Delhi in 1857. re 

The Saltrange is classical soil, and it is re- 
markable how the recollection of past history 
lives on in the traditions of the people. You 
hear frequently old men speaking of Runjeet 
Singh’s military exploits, or narrating the | 
tales which their fathers and grandfathers 
told them, of the days when Persians and | 
Afghans carried fire and sword through the 
land. Many are the people who recollect 
vividly the conflict near CInlianwalla. ‘“‘ We 
should have licked you,” said a stout-hearted 
old Sikh chieftain to me, after giving me an 
elaborate description of the battle, “if we | 
had had British officers to lead us.” ‘That 
is quite possible,” I replied ; ‘‘ as it was, you 
very nearly beat us.” It must be admitted ! 


as looks go, quite worthy of their past. The 
men are tall, heavy of limb, big of bone; 
the hard, stern, and often dark expression of 
their faces being heightened by their thick « 


black hair and beard. Their women with 
their raven-black tresses have often quite a 
weird look. 

The men are strong and full of fight; 
they are excellent shots; and nowhere have 
I seen in those regions, outside Afghanistan, 
better horses and bolder riders. Their cavalry 
did good service in the Mutiny, and I do not 
doubt for a moment that they would enlist 
again, should an emergency arise. As it is, 
the Saltrange forms a favourite recruiting 
ground for our native cavalry in the Punjab. 
And _ to proceed from past history to present 
—it is possible that such an emergency may 
come upon us ere long. It is a fact that the 
common people throughout the district watch 
the progress of our northern rivals with keen 
interest. 

“What is the last news about the 
Russians? Have they gone farther into 
Afghanistan? Are they coming nearer 
India? Do you think that they will ever 
attack us ?”— such were the questions which 
I was invariably asked by villagers when 
visiting them in their homes. 

The scenery of the Saltrange shows all the 
characteristics of Indian landscape. It is 
charming all along the river. Nothing more de- 
lightful than to float down the river, ina broad 
flat-bottomed country barge, on a fine winter 
day. The beat admits of a chair and table, 
at which, comfortably seated, you read and 
write. A native servant squatting behind 
you with a small iron stove, prepares your 
meal and keeps your tea-kettle humming. 
And the boatmen, steering the vessel, kee 
upa kind of monotonous chant. Above there 
is the deep blue sky and bright sun of the 
cold weather, below there are the murmuring 
waters. The river banks are fringed with the 
green of plantains and palms, through which 
there peep the square-built brown native 
villages. To the north, far above the blue 
waters and the white haze which settle 
around their foot, there tower against the 
distant horizon the mountains and the eternal 
snows of Kashmir, almost like a revelation 
from another world. 

It is as well, on such river journeys, to 
carry a gun and rifle. Every now and then 
the traveller is greeted by the scream of wild 
duck, goose, or colun. Occasionally he sees, 
stretched on the river-sands, like a huge grey 
trunk, an alligator basking in the sun, his 
jaws wide open. “ 

The country remains green and fertile for 
acouple of miles on either side of the river, 
but after crossing that zone, on the left side of 
the river, the traveller sees canals, trees, 
fields and villages disappearing. Before him 
is a tract of land reaching up to the slopes of 
the Saltranges, which is absolutely barren. 
There is nothing here except sand, shingle and 
rock, scattered over the rolling gronnd, al 
thickly impregnated with salt. A picture of 
the landscape here could be painted with two 
colours, brown and grey. There is something 
grim and pathetic in this utter desolation. 
The slopes of the mountains are rocky, 
rugged, and torn by the action of water. 
During certain seasons the heat is intense. 
But even this tract is not altoyether lifeles. 
The rider crossing it just before sunrise may 
suddenly come upon a couple of chingara, 
ravine-deer, and may watch these swiftest 
and most graceful of gazelles bounding over 
the plain. He may put up a bustard, or 
cross the track of a fox or hyena making 
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ita way back to its rocky lair, after accom- 
plishing ite nocturnal depredation. 

Onee the mountain slope has been as- 
ended, the scene changes immediately. 
The high fisteas of the range is partly cul- 
tivatedand inhabited. What gives the range 
however its value and its name, is the salt 
which it contains. The salt is of excellent 
quality; it is practically pure. It pervades 
in layers, I believe, the whole of the range 
forhundreds of miles. There are a couple of 
mines, the Jargest of which is at Keora, at the 
foot of the hills. A line has been built right 
upto the mouth of the mines. Salt isin India 
aGovemment monopoly. The revenue raised 
by the salt-tax, although almost impercep- 
tile to the individual consumers of salt, 
foms a large item in the Government bud- 
gets. If salt is a Government monopoly, and 
taxed, people cannot be allowed to help 
themselves to it. They can be easily kept 
cut of the mines. But over large tracts the 
layer of pure salt is covered by only a few 
inches of red soil, or it appears in huge 
white patches on the surface. These ‘out- 
cops” must be carefully guarded. They are 
fenced in; they are surrounded by a cordon 
of police-stations, which prevent all digging, 
stealing, and smuggling of salt. There are 
ertain glens which nobody is allowed to 
eater. ere are certain brooks so strongly 
impregnated with salt, that no one is allowed 
to draw water from them, or even to let his 
ttle drink from them. 

At certain distances of seven, ten, or twelve 
miles from each other, European officers are 
vlaced. They have each their ‘‘ beat.” They 
must patrol and visit the stations under their 

every day or night. They certainly 
lead a most solitary life; they have a most 
monotonous round of duties to perforin. 
Theirs is a hard, rough, unthankful task. 
Patrolling over a dozen miles of the worst 
possible und during a summer day, or 
winter night, is not pleasurable. 

These rock-salt men are scattered in their 
wlitary habitations all over the range, from 
the Jhelum river to Kalabagh, which lies on 


the Indus. Here you find a house perched 
like a crow’s-nest on the top of a steep hill, 
close to the ruin of an old castle. The house, 
some three thousand feet above the plain, is 
leasant enough in summer; the nights, at 
are always cool there, but it is difficult 
of access. To climb the mule-path up the 
side af the crag, on a frisky pony, when the 
stones are slippery with rain, is nervous work. 
To descend the same path after dinner in 
the dark, only with the light of a bull’s-eye, 
is positively dangerous. Yet this is what 
the salt-officer has to do, when on his round 
of patrol, every day of his life. He has been 
newly married. The pleasure of the young 
couple at seeing a white face in their veran- 
dah, and their kindness in receiving that 
face, are most refreshing to its owner. 

Onr friends have only a few books in the 
house ; prominent amongst which is a large 
Bible. Fhey are a dozen miles from the next 
post-office, and they are most thankful for 
the last “‘ ” and the latest papers. Their 
nearest neighbour lives at Telaganj, in the 
mnidst of the hills, some twelve miles off. He 
i an elderly man with a family. The other 
day his eldest daughter of twelve was taken 
Ql with the glanders. The poor child was 
ogling with death for thirty-six hours. 
Wer father galloped off some twenty miles— 
bor at Telaganj there is only a dispensary, 
where a hospital assistant sells pills, drugs, 

uinines and febrifuges -- to Pind Dadam 
‘han, where there is a hospital and a na- 
tive doctor. He rode back with the doctor 
and with a hastily-made coffin. He did not 
know which of the two he might require. 

Fortunately the girl recovered. A few weeks 
afterwards, when out after urial (wild sheep), 
and when heated from the hunt, he was met 
by one of the cold blasts of air, which occa- 
sionally sweep down the ravines. As he 
tode home he noticed that the people of the 


tillage stared at him; his wife screamed 


when she saw him. A look at the looking- 
glass told him that the left end of his mouth 
was pulled down, the left side of his face dis- 
torted. He had been struck with paralysis. 
Not long after his left arm and leg were 
lamed also, He applied for sick-leave. He 
had to get through his work as best he could 
for a few weeks more, till he could be relieved. 
Bliater-poultices and galvanic batteries _re- 
stored the action of his facial muscles. But 
on his own wish he was transferred to another 
station, where he could be nearer civilisation, 
medicines, and coffins. 

Another twelve miles bring us toa place 
which we will call Dillour. It lies at the 
foot of Mount Sukesur, already in the plains, 
at a spot where a mountain-torrent has cleft 
its way down the side of the hill. No more 
desolate spot to be imagined! To the east 
and west are the endless sands of the Sind 
Sagur desert, on which there is nothing to be 
seen except sometimes strings of camels, and 
some mirages. Overhead are the red cliffs of 
Mount Sukesur. They have been cut asunder 
by the violence of the waters. The bed of 
the torrent is strewn with rocks, which lie 
about as though they had been hurled by the 
hand of a Titan! Close under the red cliffs 
there stands a square, flat-roofed, white bun- 

low, in which there lives a salt-officer with 

is family. He has to look after a miniature 
salt-mine. His work keeps him in the mine 
allday. But of an evening he plays a game 
of lawn-tennis with his wile, single-handed. 


For he has laid out a tennis-court in the 
midst of the salt rocks. His native servants 
stand round and fag during the game. This 
enterprising ofticer has moreover started a 
vegetable garden, ten yards by eight in size, 
which is irrigated with water, painfully car- 
ried from a distant well. He invariably 
carries off his visitors to inspect the garden, 
in the sweat of his and their brows, for the 
heat, needless to say in this rock-bound 
valley is intense, ‘he uext post-office is 
twenty-tive miles; the next station seventy 
miles. There is absolutely nothing to break 
the dense monotony of his life, except the 
visits of his superior, the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, once a year, or of the clergyman from 
Jhelum, once a quarter, or some abnormal 
act of raxcality on the part of his native 
assistant, or the sudden death of his favourite 
bullock through a servant's neglect. A 
change passes over his household when he 
sends his boy or girl to the hill school at 
Simla or Dalhousie, or when he himself, after 
ten years’ service, applies for furlough. Such 
is the environment in which the officers of 
the range pass their lives. Yet no men are 
kinder, more courteous, more hospitable than 
they. No one has a better and more inti- 
mate knowledge of natives, their language, 
manners and customs. The officers, their 
wives and families, deserve something more 
from us than a passing thought ; it is to them 


that multitudes owe one of the necessities of 
life—rock salt. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


A Story Needing Words. 


® announcing this subject it may be remem- 
bered_ (vide ye 288), we wrote thus: “ For 
this Story Needing Words we offer Three Prizes, of 
One Guinea and a Half, One Guinea, and Hal/-a- 
Guinea respectively, for the best story founded on 
the picture. Competitors will be divided into three 
classes, acco! tv age, and one Prize will be awarded 
in each class. First from 18 to 24; second class, 
from 14 to 18; third class, «ll up to 14. The 
highest Prize will go to the class showing the greatest 
merit. x Pompetitors oan mite oanone. ay ae 
only, and no story should ex: in len, wo 
Pofamns ef the Bors OWN PaPzE. In addition to the 
prizes, bandsome Certificates of Merit, suitable for 
framing, signed by the Editor, will be awarded to all 
the more meritorious competitors who may fail to 
secure Prizes. The work must in every case be the 
competitor's own—that is, must be the product of 
their own hand and brain; though of course any aids 
received merely in the wi 
from books or friends, are le.’ 
We are happy to be able to report that a very large 
number of our readers have taken part in this compe- 
tition, the colonies and India being well represent 


Our Award is as follows :— 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages from 18 to 24). 
Prize—One Guinea-and-a-Half. 


MAXIMILIAN ZUELCHAUR KUTTNER (azed 19), 36, 
Downs Park Road, Dalston, & 


CERTIFICATES, 
(The names are arranged in order of merit.) 

ERNEsT DUKOFF GORDON (aged 18), 1, Lowther Road, 
Allahabad, N.W.P., India. 

EDWARD CLARENCE HAREWOOD (aged 20), Fontabelle, 
Barbados, West Indies. 

FREDERICK PRATT (aged 20), 6, Collingwood Terrace, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

MoRGAN ANTONY, Jr. (aged 21), Post Office, St. Ives, 
Cornwall. 

ERNEST LUCIEN DE BRAUREPAIRE (aged 21), 50, Gais- 
ford Street, Kentish Town, N.W. 

BENJAMIN JAMES HuNT (aged 19), 53, Cumberlan 
Street, South Belgravia, London, s.w. 

W. 8, Hunt (aged 22), 28, East Grove, Dull. 


of suggestion, whether | WILLIAM ALFRED SPENCE (aged 19), 13, Hyde Park: 
ible.” . 


Terrace, Harrogate. 

JOSEPH GEORGE BADGER (aged 18), Market Square, 
Marlow. 

ALBXANDER TalT (aged 19), Dambulugalla, Matale, 
Ceylon. 

C. JONES (aged 20), Avenue House, Linthorpe, Mid- 
dlesbro’, Yorks. 

JOHN Topp (aged 20), Brunswick House, West Park, 


Harrogate. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CRUISE ON THE SOUTH COAST OF DEVON. 


ore suited for cruising than the south 
Veoartot Devon, both on account of the ex- 
: nty to be found there, and from the 


place of saiety to run to in foul weather: 
which latier cizvenmetance is not to be dexpised 
if, asin tiis case, the cruise is taken in an 
open beat. 

In September last, a cousin of mine, Hugh 
H- nad oa driend of his, Frank F——, 
and rivseli. being in Lyme Regis, the idea 
strick us that a eruise west would be a good 
way of spending a_holi Having made 
‘up our ininds to try it, we commenced matters 
wing che pieturesque old harbour for 
nitable boat. This was a very weighty 
matter, and our decision wavered for several 
days benween two, one a hali-decked cutter 
ot about three tons, and the other a new 
herving-hoat of about the same tonnage, and 
ced, but entirely open. The latter 
was maoubtedly the better shaped boat, but 
v former had the advantage of the cuddy 
forward, which wonld keep our blankets, ete., 
drv ain ease of rain, though there was hardly 
room enonzh for three te sleep init, How- 
ever, finally the fact of the herring-boat being 
new, and vsmarter boat than the other, made 
us decide in its favour, And we had no 
reason aiterwards to rezret our choice, as the 
boat behaved admirably, and it only rained 
onee during the whole cruise. 

Havin decided on the boat, which, by-the- 
by, was ealled the ‘ Bird of Freedom,” and 
was twenty-four feet overall by eight feet 
broad, we made arrangements with its owner. 

We had intended soing by ourselves, but 
as the owner of the boat hardly liked trusting 
us with il, we agreed to take his son for a 
“erow,” 

‘Tuesday, the 2ist of September, was fixed 
es the starting day, and as we wished to make 
an early start, we stowed most of our things 
jn a darse Gin box, and got it on board the 
feht botor 

Fhe question of the weather was naturally 
wsorbing, and as it was full moon that 
vy. every chanee was watehed minutely. 
‘Tnesday inorning at last erme, and, joy, a 
north-easterly wind, with a slight mist coming 
ow the land. ‘This was just the wind we had 
Inost Wished for, and so, having said good- 
bye to our friends, and taken on board a 
hurried breaktast, we went down to the boat 
Jaden with baskets of provisions. © Our 
yachtyman was waiting for us, so we were 
soon oll, Getting out of the harbour without 
tnishap, we set sail, and the wind being about 
on the quarter, our big jib was set instead of 
the ordi working one, Ot we went at a 
Most exhilarating speed, and so enyzrossed 
were we in trimming our sails that we failed 
to noti 


ia 


das they atterw: 
tien as we flew past, 
he first hit of coast, 
Rhout as pretty as any to be found. Its 
uty is cansed mainly by the landslips 
winch from time to time have taken place 
there, and which have broken it up intoa 
pietnresque wilderness not unlike parts of the 
Undercli in the Tie of Wight. 

We soon sped past the mouth of the Axe, 


Seaton, and Bor The latter place is a sng 
Tittle fishine vill sheltered from the 
westerly gales hy Beer Head, which rans 


outa good way to the sonth, 
Forts are three-masted | 
Tiaat beings only stepped in light winds, 

Gv the time we teed pot off Branscombe the 
wind besan to shift round to the east and 
south-east, and beeame very light: so think. 
ing Chat it would probably go roand with the 
sun, we ran out te sea a bit so as to steal a 


rls of the enast of England are’ 


you are never very far from some - 


j for the Shag 


our friends who had come on to the ! 
told us, to wave | 
‘shore to stroll 
s far as Axmonth, ‘ 


| 


PART I. 


ichier still, but the tide 
was with us, so we dropped along steadily 
ie ing Sidmouth about midday, ~The sun 
recame most gloriously hot, and we glided 
along almost impereeptibly, Frank at the 
henn, the skipper (Hugh had been elected 
skipper as he was the eldest) and I pulling in 
an occasional mackerel, and our“ erew” 
puffing away contentedly in the hows, 

In this way we ghded past Budleizh-Salter- 
ton, which looked very pretty in the sun. At 
about one o'clock we were off Exmouth, and 
the wind having dropped altogether we all had 
abathe, and afier the bath came our first meal 
afloat, which was ravenously eaten. 

We then basked in the sun, feeling really 


the wind became | 


white calm about a hundred yards in front. of | 


us; and once we seemed to shoot ont of the 
lreeze altovether. Being anxious to get to 
Torquay that night, we stecred straight across 
tock, one of the beautiful 
little islands off Bob's Nose. We did not 
see much of Dawlish and Teignmouth, as we 
were a good way out and the wrong light 
was on them. But the view of the clitls near 
Bahbbicombe Bay was very tine. 

There are three rocks off Bob's Nose, the 
ealled The Thatcher, being close in- 
Thad been told that there was plenty 
of water between it and the Point, so we 
steered throuzh to make a short eut. How- 
ever, this did not save us any time, as the 
tide, which had turned against us, was rush- 
ing through at a great pace, and it was all we 
could do to serape through without being 
carried on to the rock. 
this, we sailed round to Torquay, getting 
there about eizht o'clock. Our ** crew ” had 
never been in before, so the arduous duties of 
pilot fell upon the writer, he having been 
Usere once. 

The stove, a coal one, had been lit before 
we vot in, and by the time we had anchored 
and stowed our sails, the kettle was singing 
away and we soon had tea ready. Torquay 
looks very grand from the water on a fine 
nizht, the lishts of the houses seeming to 
tower up to the sky in a huge semicircle. 
During tea the moon rose and made the scene 
still more impressive. 

After tea, the anchor was weiehed, the 
sweeps were run out, and we pulled into the 
inner harbour and moored, aud then went on 
about and make purchases, 
We intended making an early start the next 
morning, so our stock of provisions was re- 
newed, and the water hoites were filled by 
at a fountain on the quay. 


the “crew 

When we had stretched our 
hearts’ content we returned to our floating 
home for the night. Qur man had mean- 


‘while rigved up an awning for ns, whieh was 


The fishing. ! 
ys, the middle ' 


made by stretchin sail over the boom and 
tacking it along each cnuwale. 
forward to the mast, where it joined a piece 
of tarpaulin made to fit over the bows under 
whieh the ‘crew? slept, and reached aft 
about two thirds of the leneth of the boat, 
where it fell ina sort of eurtain and formed 
adoor, This little room, whieh was divided 
from the ‘ fo'e’sle” by a bulkhead at the 
mast, looked very confortable when it was 
Jit up by a lantern, and atierded ample room 


march on the wind. As the day advanced i for sleeping. 


Having achieved | 


evs to our | 


This reached | 


Some disenssion took place as to whether 
we should sleep ‘athwart ship” or ‘i 
‘and aft,” and the latter was finally agreed 
‘on, After a vreat deal of spreading of lan. 
| kets, arranging of couts for pillows, ete., the 
, lantern was put out and the cabin gradually 
| Deeame quict, About midnight a vague 

impression that something was wrong awoke 

the writer, when i dually dawned on him 
that the boat had taken the ground, canted 
‘over, and its occupants had rolled or slipped 
‘into a heap. Having extricated himself, he 

awoke his two companions, whoalso extricated 

themselves, and atter a great deal of groping 
i about in the dark to collect blankets, ete., 

the three settled down, this time athwart 

ship, at an angle of about forty-live degrees, 

with feet down and heads up..| We were not 
: long in this position, as the tide soon floated 
j rain. But before long we were thoroughly 
aroused by a fishing boat coming lumbering 
; alongside of us, its crew shouting most unne- 
| cessarily as they moored to the same buoy 
as we had moored to, Tt appeared that the: 
usually lay there, and did not like to find us 
in the way. 

We awoke soon after daylight, having 

passed rather a sleepless night. Getting our 
| Treakfast, we sailed confidently out with the 
'intention of vetting round to Dartmouth. 
about ten miles farther on. But as we got 
ont from under the shelter of the cliffs we 
, found that the wind, which was easterly, was 
| blowing very hard, so first one reef was taken 
in and then another. ‘The farther we went 
the rougher we found it, till at last it wa- 
unanimously decided to turn back, which 
! was done, the boat being in a very wet, un- 
comfortable state. Thinking this sort of 
weather might last some time, we hired a 
dinghy, which was offered us at a reasonable 
rate, to save us the trouble of hailing a boat 
every time we wanted to go ashore. In this 
we paddled about among the yachts, of whic! 
there was a good show—seme of them be: 
ties—and we were never tired of examin’ 
and criticising their lines. 

During the day the publie Dathi 
was patronised. The currents run 
strong past it, and there is alw aman ol 
the eoksout to warn rash swimmers, 

On that day we pretty well explored the 
(town, The skipper had a headache, and 
‘thought he would sleep ashore that night, 
the mud in the harbour not smelling so sweet 
as it might have done. But Frank and | 
kept to the boat, and passed a much better 
nizht than the last. In. the morning the 
skipper joined us early for breaktast, and 
aiter breakfast we made another start, but. 
alas! it was blowing harder than ever, Se 
atter having a sail about the bay, under 
| shelter of the cliils, we returned. One ot 
the yachts, a large yawl, had started the 
evening before to try and beat eastward. 
But in the morning it had returned, with 
its bowsprit broken, a lot of its bulwarks 
smashed, and altogether terribly knocked 
! about. 
| Torquay is a very good place to he de- 
tained in, the walks round being very fine. 
That day we visited Ansty’s Cove and Babbi 
combe Bay. The surf rolling in was simply 
grand, and. we watched it for a lon time, St 
Mary's Chureh at Babbicombe is well worth 
seeing ; its spire is very noticeable trom the 
sea, and makes a good Jandinark. 

After tea on board we spent a pleasant 

evening, and then tured in, The next morm- 
fing the wind was very much the same, but 
i we were determined to make another eflort. 

Having disposed of our punt for the thine 
time, we set olf) carr, only a close-rected 
mainsail and foresail. This we found quite 
{enough when we got well outside. The beat 
| plodded steadily on, taking in very litle 
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yates, an@ our hopes began to rise. | Haviny, 
tacked once to give Berry Head and its race 
awide berth, we let her go, and away we 
wudded in the trough of tho sea towards 
Frward Point. Some of the waves were 
very large, so that every now and then we 
had to run off and receive one on the quarter, 
and by these means we kept pretty dry. 
OffRerry Head we went close past a trawler 
with its trawl down. There was no one on 


deck to steer or look out, but the trawl, the | 


warp of Which came in over the quarter, kept 
the smack perfectly balanced on its course. 
Daring all the rough weather which there 
had been for the past few days, the Brixham 
trawlers had been steadily at work. Their 


decks must have been one continual wash of | 


water. 


es by 
We were ready to cheer when we were ouce , on to ashoal a few miles farther up. 


the two picturesque old castles which guard 
the entrance. The beautiful harbour seemed 
all the more lovely after our tempestuous 
little passage from Torquay, and we sailed 
triumphantly up past the stately yachts, and 
, dropped anchor above the Britannia training 
ship. Our imposing appearance, however, in 
coming in was rather spoilt by one of the 
party losing his hat overboard, which did 
not Jook at all seamanlike. 
After a bathe and a meal we thought we 
1 might as well sail up the Dart a little, so the 
wind and tide being both fair, we shook out 
Pour reefs and went bowling up engros=ed 
with the lovely scenery on the banks. Pas- 
‘sing the villaze of Dittisham—famed for 
plume ae continued our wild career until 
rought to our sense running violently 
Luckily 


| 


fairly round Berry Head. For the fishermen | the tide was still flowing, or we should have 


at Torquay had ady 


we were very anxions not to have to go back. ' 


In avery short time after we had weathered 


ed us not to try it, so had to pass the night there. 


When we got off we did not care to go much 
farther, as we had rather lost confidence in 


ourenemy, we shot into Dartmouth between ; the river. By this time, about sunset, the 


AN 


AEE this year came to the front ina 
i marked manner. The quaint little 
Tiverside town at the junction of the three 
counties, Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordshire, 
wakes up year by year for one brief week at 
the end of June from its peaceful beauty to 
the stirring activity of Boat Racing on the 
grand scale. 
premier inland regatta vround, the place is 
seized w by an intlux of athletes from 


Putney, the Cam, and the Isis in the leafy: 


month. Strange yvarbs, outmatehing Joseph’s 
coat of many colours, are to be seen in every 
street. y 
houses announce that the head-quarters of 
famous rowing clubs are ul, for the nonce, 
at Henley. fhe champions for aquatic 
honours draw in their wake a floating popula- 
tion. In_ such glorious summer weather, 
what greater enjoyment than to glide between 
the banks of the silvery Thames, to camp in 
the open, under unclouded skies, and in 
merry picnic fashion experience the little in- 
emnveniences and delights of semi-civi 
tien? Henley has offered such charms in 
abundance, and gaily-painted house-hoats, 
Jannches, and the humbler row-boat, with its 
companion tiny tent, show that this mode 
of life, at all events for a change, has been 
adopted with eayerness. Add the living 
stream poaring from the railway-station, and, 
on the last of the threo race-days, the pr 
sence of Royalty, and Henley has reached its 
zenith. A bigver attendance than ever dis- 
sipates gloomy forebodings. 
spectacle Henley has beaten her own record, 
‘Just as the oarsmen of to-day have beaten the 


records of the provious winners of her massive | 


Challenge Cups. 
THE COURSE. 


Nature has been boon to Henley in_pro- 
Viding her with a setting of extraordinary 
summer beauty, as well as with a stretch of 
water that offers a just and true race-conrse. 
Above and below the 


{ @ fleet of boats as many in number ax the 
shi of the Greeks who set out for Troy. 


Quickly glancing at the river-side hostels on | 


either hand, the eye notes the meadows along 
which the tow-path runs on the right, flanked 


by rising ground. The opposite bank is 
shadier, and beneath its overhanging foliaze 


lie moored the house-boats, their bricht 
colours of streamers, red and yellow cloth, 


and Japanese lanterns, softened by the en- : 


Always dear to oarsmen as the ! 


Flags flying from inns and private ' 


As a popular | 


massive five-arched | 
brid;re are boat-houses and Jandiny-stayes, ! 
whither are drawn, by the hopes of plunder, 


wind hal dropped, so as we were very short 
of provisions, we started rowing back to 
Dittisham, which took us several hours, hard 
rowing. Having dropped anchor, we hailed a 
boat, and the skipper and Frank went ashore 
provision hunting, while the crew and I 
boiled the kettle and prepared tea. They 
had some difiiculty in getting anything, as it 
was after shopping hours, Dut ‘at last they 
succeeded in getting hold of some splendidly 
fresh butter and exus. We thought the 
butter especially delicious, so much so that 
the pound of Torquay ‘butterine” was 
quickly slipped over the side. The skipper 
gave orders tor some of the Dittisham phuns 
to be stewed for us, and they were bronght 
to us next morning and much appreciated. 

That evening was about the pleasantest we 
had spent. The night was perfectly calin, 
and we sat watching the enchanting scenery 
kt up by the moon far into the night, owls 
and other birds keeping up continual sounds 
in the woods. 


(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH WATER CARNIVAL. 


By W. A. CHATER, B.A, 
veloping green. 
the Isthmian Club—appropriate name, for is 
not this as noble a gathering for the display 

‘of personal prowexs and athletic vigour as 
was the old Greek festival where the young 

strove for the crown of wild olive or the 

parsley wreath? Amid the trees on the left 
we catch a glimpse of Fawley Court, a red 
brick house with white stone facings, to the 
owner of which belongs the left bank as far 
as the eye can reach, a mile or more straight 
in front to a temple, with columns and 
portico, built on an island at the farther end 
of the course, and enjoying an uninterrupted 
view back to the bridge and the square flint 
tower of Henley Church beside it. An 
amphitheatre of hills forms a picturesque 
background to the scene. They are crowned 
with hanging woods, anl their slopes are 
bedecked with the brighter verdure of the 
corn blades, and here and there their chalk 
substance comes cropping out. ‘The river 
winds at their feet, where nestles Greenlands, 
the home of Mr. W. H. Smith. No choice 
of locality could be made with happier taste. 
To day the Royal Standard floats from its 
white tower, for 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

with his family, and the Kings of Denmark 

and Greece. are ymests beneath the roof of 

the Leader of the House of Commons. Their 
voyage down the course has heen a slow one. 

Henley has yiven the heartiest of welcomes 

to the Prince and Princess on their first visit 

| toher fete. ‘The steam yacht with its royal 
| freight must perforce drift with the stream, 
for she is entanzled in a maas of craft, whose 

occupants toss their oars and cheer with a 


men possess. It 1s only an ordinary-looking 
English gentleman in easy, summer dress, 
with a white hat a little tilted over his eyes, 
who pauses from raising it in salute, and 
lights his cigar with nonchalance. His son, 
i but a few hours returned from a popular 
ovation in Dublin, follows his smiling mother 
and sisters with a slight strut as he takes his 
place on deck. 


AND OTHERS. 


In another Jaunch are seated some of the 
Indian princes, in whose eyes, of all the 
Jubilee sights of England, Henley must be 
not the least novel. But their regular 
features do not betray excitement as they 
listen to the explanations of the political 
officers attending them. 
of gold and snowy folds of delicate tissue, 


| lustiness of lung power that few but rowing- | 


Dressed in cloth | 


: single colleze establishes its claim suce 


; clubs, 


Here is the smooth lawn of | resplendent with jewels flashing upon their 


dusky hue, they make a bright spot in this 
most brilliant of pictures, and gaze with 
calm sedateness, unconscious how capital a 
subject they form for the artist of an illus- 
trated paper. More difticult will he find it to 


; sketch the panorama of ever-shifting boats, 


the crowds on the banks, the thousand types 
of faces, the stalwart oarsman, and fair 
English girl, reclining in a graceful abandon, 
Like the Ancient Mariner’s fire-flies, skiffs, 
canoes, punts, and gondolas dart in and out, 
their pilots arrayed in all tints of the rain- 
bow. Nigger minstrels court the coppers of 
the decorated barges. Banjo, harp, and dul- 
cimer give the accompaniment to comic songs, 
which are lost in the general hum. A clear 
course would seem an impossibility. A good 
springer could cross the river on the im- 
promptu bridye of boats. 


ROWING AND RACERS, 


But the starting-gun has been fired. 
The bell, apparently to little purpose, sum- 
mons the pleasure-seekers to make way 
for those to whom the racing is a serious 
matter, till the umpire’s boat whistles 
close at hand, Then the partisans of Ox 
ford or Cambridge shout their loudest. 
The slim racing craft, each driven along by 
the muscles of two ‘ Blues” from either 
University, slip past, and the first strugelo 
of the day has ended in a victory for the 
lighter hue. With the exception of this pair- 
oar race, and the final heat for the Diamond 


, Sculls, Oxford has no representatives in the 


races of the closing day. The result of the 
annual match on the long course, from Put- 
ney to Mortlake, has not this year, as some- 
times, been called into question by the shorter 
trial of skill and strength at Henley. Here 
the field is left now to Cambridge, and a 


fully to the premiership of English rowiny 
Trinity Hall secures five of the eixht 
events, and as the other three also fall te 
champions from the Cam, the inference is 
irresistible that their oarsmanship must have 
reached a high state of perfection on that 
narrow and sluggish stream. With more or 
less ease the Junior Eight and Four of the 
Trinity Hall Club vai sh their various 
competitors. But the Senior Eight, althougn 
their laurels, won as “Head of the River” 


‘and first of thirty boats at Cambridge, are 


still fresh, have the hardest of fights to re- 
tain for the second year their hold of the. 
coveted 
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GRAND CHALLENGE CUP. 


is, the proudest trophy an amateur 
oe oor rival eights contended. 
The Thames and London clubs contain the 
‘ick of the oarsmen of the metropolis. Ox. 
‘ord concentrated its strength in a crew of 
Oxford Etonians. | Every member of this 
erew could shew long familiarity with the 
ear since the days when he was coached by 
Warre, now the head-master of Eton, and 
eaught from him that pretty dashing stroke 
characteristic of the boys of the royal founda. 
tion when rowing for the Ladies’ Plate. 
Last but not least, the holders of the cup are 
the successors of the wiry spare-set men, 
Fosored of dogged grit and sinew, whom 
ingsley described in the pages of ‘Alton 
Locke,” when picturing with appreciative 
zeal the glories of a boat-race on the Cam. 
Trinity Hall is the nursery of fledgeling bar- 
risters, and though it may be straining the 
point to connect aquatic with forensic quali- 
ties, still it cannot be denied ‘that its repre- 
sentatives have argued it out against all 
comers at Henley and won their case conclu- 
sively. By sheer tenacity and practised unity 
of work, they won a race worthy to 
described in the annals of boat-racing by a 
elussic pen, : 


AN ANCIENT HENLEY. 


The chief Roman epic poet has left an ac- 
count of a boat-race that 


passed for vividness of detail. One would 


as never been sur- , 


to come. uickening, and backed up by the 
doughty Pocenets behind him, he steadily 
picks up the ground he has lost. Now blade 
answers blade, and the rivals, side by side, 
strain their utmost. The whistle sounds for 
the last time, and the issue is still doubtful. 
The ding-dong race continues to the very 
finish. So even are they that neither friend 
nor foe can speak with certainty till the 
judge declares in favour of the Hall by a 
couple of feet, a victory snatched from hazard 
in the nick of time. Rarely, if ever, has 
Thames sent a better crew to Henley, but 
the superior training of the Hallenables them 
to claim the guerdon of success. Nor is its 
triumph over for the day. Bristowe, its bril- 
liant stroke, as well as of this year’s Cam- 
bridge Eight, has still to bring his four home 
in front of the Leander, composed of four old 
Cambridge Blues, stroked by the redoubtable 
Pitman, with Moore immediately behind him, 
who, after three defeats at Putney, succeeded 
| finally in his fourth essay against Oxford. 
‘Training and practice, however, are invinci- 


ble, and the bright pink of Leander cannot 
go the pace to the bitter end. 

The excitement subsides, but the conscious- 
ness remains that better racing one may 
never hope to see. Leaving the gay throng 
and threading our way through ie myriad 
boats, we seek relaxation in a quiet paddle 
below the course. Quietly we push by sedgy 
banks, and underneath the hanging willow. 
The din of the hot strife we have quitted 
grows faint behind us. Hither, too, have 
retired the swans, shrinking from the un- 
accustomed clamour. Hither have come en- 
amoured swains to whisper sweet nothings 
as though there be no such stir as the thmll 
of a est soe, At another bend we conte 
upon an ‘resco tea-party, seate ya 
apy fire. So the evening duaws on till dusk 
falls, and we return to a Venetian Carnival, 


to coloured lights dancing.on the water, to 

banks fringed with lanterns, to see the bridge 

outlined with pretty devices, and to bid fare- 

well to the incomparable pleasures of Henley. 
(THE END.) 


‘ 


think that Virgil had himself laboured at the | 
oar and experienced every sensation of the | 
athlete instead of—it may be—lounging as a: 


valetudinarian on the Emperor's barge to wit- 


ness the races of the Roman galleys in the Bay 
of Naples. Every circumstance is noted, every 
hope of the breast, and every turn of fortune 
finds expression in the long roll of his hexa- 
meters. The young men, now as in his day, 
watch intently for the signal, seated on the 
thwarts, albeit the sliding seat might have 
somewhat puzzled the Roman, and their 
bare shoulders do not drip with the oil dear to 
the peoples of the Mediterranean. But still 
as of yore robbing excitement drains the 
heart, as the boats leap forward under the 
strain of the arm drawn home sharply to the 
breast. The plaudits of the hackers of each 


crew rise loudly along the banks, and the’ 


hills and woods ring with the echo in the 


background. Virgil’ perhaps i i 
poetical licence when Te RAR eo he aed 


captains, vexed at losing hi h 

winning, to push hi fain hte thei 
Hat all the rani the er poctatorn fide ae 
lar subject of merriment i i 

ments of some of their fea Gas: boat 
whoa the awe of” uhet a, Aanding pace 
surges along the banks, e: PaRe ay aleamier: 


WHO Wins? 


But what a 
leads the way aera 
boat quickly Tegains j 
an extra stroke. Fort: 
nearly ten yards 
lonz ‘can such a 


ts level by dint of 
betas, to the minute, and 
cen each dip. How 


ri i Fi 
late ofa midsummer? Pres kept up in the 
mile and a third to tage? here isa 


slips away beneath cellent 
: et A he water 
ae Temple, Thames pele bir ate 
ras menham, Trinit: oi iy the good § 
: ned a yard 
at the oat 
reached, the tiny 
ows ef their 
ength in front of 
lave a sterling 
h, and the tussle has yet 


pectators find a simi-: 


gele it is! Thames. 
start, but the Hall | 


WISHES. 


Piscator— 
ora boat? 


k x them out, 
And my ds Le happy, I havent a 
doubt ! 


, give me a nook 
well-shaded brook, 
to lie in, a rating good 


About life on the sea, 
Or the Inst BLO. P., 
rhasl Le suited, I think, toa T 


PAULI 
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Author of “There's Ane A’wanti 


AM an old fellow. Some people, expe- 

cially boys, might not concede the title 
fellow” to me, but [cling to the name, and 
qualify it with the pretix *told.” Still Lam 
}oung at heart, and now, as I sit thinking of 
the past, f feel like a boy again, and could 
pace along in a way that would make some 
of you youngsters pant. 

Well, some twelve years ago I began to 
feel rather miserable. So having plenty of 
money, and nothing particular to do, deter- 
mined to travel. I went to Spain, Jerusalem, 
Madagasear, and Persia, just going wherever 
the whim led me, until one y 1 found my- 
self in Hobart Town, the chief place in the 
colony of Tasmania. 

I put up at the principal hotel, and whom 
should I run against before [ had been an 
hour in the place, but young Burleigh 


Straggles, son of my old school chum 
Broadley Strageles, who it appeared was em- 


ap 
ployed in one of the banks of Hobart ‘Town. 

Of course the first thing I did was to invite 
the boy to dinner every night whilst I was 
there, to which the lad assented with zest, 
for he was an honest English boy, and not 


ashamed to admit that he enjoy a good 
dinner. One evening after dinner Strazles 


brokein, ‘I sa: ": 


Mr. Uldboy, don’t you shoot 
“TL usually rea few weeks at the par- 
s every season,” I replied, ‘* but do not 
if Tcould do much with your Tasina- 

game. What is there to shoot out 
o” 


nian 
here? 
“Wild cattle, quail, kangaroo, parrots, 
wombat, wallaby, ’possum.” 

“Stop; that’s quite enough for one da 
Can you manage to get me a day’s shooti 
I should enjoy it immensely.” 

“Yes; Mr. Sandstone, the geologist, asked 
ine if I would like to go up to the Beltons’ 
cattle station fora few days’ shooting. It's 
no end of a jolly place, Sandstone does not 


¥ 


shoot himself, but Mr. Belton has asked him | 


to bring a few of his friends up with him. 
He himself will hunt for fossils, I expect, 
while the others shoot, What Iuck ! There 
he is. Tsay, Red! Old Red!” 

Thus appealed to, a tall, handsome man, 
witha red Heard and whiskers, who had been 
Passing, stopped, and looked up langhingly. 

* Hullo, 
now?” 

“Come in: T want to introduce you to my 
friend.” While Mr. Sandstone was coming 
round, Stragelus whispered,  ‘ Sandstone 
dubbed me ‘Little One’ because Tam so bi 
but Ihave my revenge, because I christened 
him ‘Old Red.’ You see. he is mad abont 
geology, and his hair and beard are positively 
fiery.” 

“Old Red” explained the position of 
matters, and said he would be vlad if we 
could accompany him to Wallaby Station,” 
which was the name of Mr. Belton’s run, 

On my sugvesting that Mr. Belton night 
consider the advent of such a large party an 
unwarrantable invasion, he assured me that 
ny making a remark of that kind showed my 
complete ignorance of Tasmanian hospitality, 
which was not surpassed even by the Brazilian 
erandees. © Our going in such a way will 
simply rejoice our host.” 

We started next morning and rode all day, 
arriving at the cattle station the same ev ening. 
At the pate we were met by a boy of, perhaps, 
thirteen, a slim active-loohing slip of a lad, 
who received us with as much  disniticd 
courtesy as if he had been owner of the place. 
He gave orders about our horses, and then lead 
the way into the house, saving,  Awfally 
sorry ; the pater got a telegram from Laune 


ittle one! What's the matter: 


, blow only stunned it for a momen 


“OLD RED: 
A TASMANIAN SKETCH. 


By ALLAN M. Tay_or, 


"An Up-Country Crich 


ton requi 
mother and I will make you quite happy. 
say ! let's see your guns.” 

At this moment the lad’s mother entered 
{ and received us in such a friendly way that 
we felt at home at once, That boy Jack 
j interested me exceedingly. He wasa perfect 
host, leaving us to do what we liked, and yet 
seeing quietly that we could get what we 
wanted. He was evidently unconsciously 


1 


be a man both of heart and culture. At 
supper I said to Mrs. Belton, 

“TT suppose we must give up our intention 
of having a day’s shooting now that Mr. 
Belton is away?” 

“Oh, no; Jack is here. He is as good a 
j bushman and shot as his father.” 

“Not quite, mother. Iam as good with 
the rifle, but he is better at birds flying.” 
“But, Mrs. Belton, I understand it is very 
; easy to get lost in the bush. Is it safe to go 

with no other guide than my young friend 
Jack?” 
“Quite! Jack will take care of you,” said 
} the mother, with a look of pride at her hand- 
jsome boy. The said boy murmured, ‘I 
, should rather think se,” and looked as if he 
; Was astonished that any sane person should 
express doubt on the subject. 


Next morning we had breakfast just as | 


dawn was creeping up into the sky, and 


| started off in the cool morning air. We men 
carried double-barrelled shot guns, That 


boy, however, had one barrel rifled and loaded 
| with ball, as we were likely to meet some 
wild cattle. The lissom, wiry boy, a picture 
of graceful activity, led the way along the 
‘track. We had to walk in single file at first, 
, as the track was narrow. Following Jack 
teame “Old Red,” who felt and looked as un- 
, comfortable as Leeeh’s Mr. Briees did when 
he first became a sportsman, Ile swung his 
gun about ina most terror-inspiring fashion. 
I followed, and Strageles came last. After 
; sundry admonishments we sueeeeded in 
getting “Old Red” to carry his gun with the 
muzzle to the ground. Suddenly we heard a 
. report where no report should be. The geolo- 
‘gist’s gun had gone off unexpectedly, the 
charge passing within an inch of Jack's leg 
and tearing up the ground in front of him. 
“Hullo!” said the boy.‘ Having a shot 
at the ants? Poor little begzars, you have 
made a hash of some of them.” 
“Old Red ” was distressed bey: 
He put down his 


nd measure, 
n, saying, ‘ That is the 
first shot Ihave ever tired, and it will be my 
last.” He thanked the boy with a look for 
his ready kindness in turning the thing off. 
| He would not even carry the gun, so it was 
left behind at a place where it could be picked 
up on the way home. 

Shortly afterwards a wallaby got up and 
jumped away. Stragzles and I both: fired 


and missed. Jack was behind a tree and did 


geo. 
eal hammer at the retreating beast, with 

xo sure an aim that it hit the animal on the 
hack of the head and knocked it over. The 
3 it rose 
and hopped away to freedom, ‘This humorous 
incident: revived the spirits of the shoot- 
ing party, whieh had been damped by the 
geolowist’s gloom, and that redoubtable person 
was promptly dubbed by youny Belton, ‘The 
Knight of the Hammer. 
Time went on. Wee 


areguiar, orrather 


irregular mixed bag, chietly quail, wallaby, 
‘and kangaroo, 
\ with dogs and horses, but as the ground on 


Kanvaroo are usually hunted 


¢ him to go there at once, but the | 


imitating the absent father, who we felt must | 


t Match," etc. 


Wallaby Run was extremely rugged, ani 
these animals so numerous that they ate 
nearly all the grass, rendering it difficult for 
the sheep to live, the Beltons shot them regu- 
larly. 

T'shall never forget the heat and thirst of 
that day. The sun was simply scorching : 
even the leaves of the gum-trees considered 
discretion the better part of valour and 
| drooped their tips, with the object of pre- 

senting as small a surface as possible to his 
| glare. There was no water. Midday came, 
and we arrived at a water-hole, where we ex- 
pected to get a drink, but there was nothing 

ut damp mud to be found... We walked on 
again through the broiling heat, and at last 
came to the brow of a ravine, from which a 
j Stream of water was visible away down at 
the bottom of the gully fifteen hundred feet 
below. At this point Jack turned aside and 
bevan walking unconcernedly along the ledge, 
telling us to ‘‘ look out for snakes, for there 
were plenty about.” 

“But look here, young one ! 
water?” Stragyles remarked. 

“We will come to a water-hole in about 
two hours.” 

“ Mud-hole, I expect ; like the last.” 

“No; it is really a good water-hole.” 

“But two hours, and we are dying of 
thirst!” é 

“That's because you perspire so much ; it 
takes a lot of water to keep up the supply.” 
aid the Jean, wiry youth, who looked as 
fresh as adaisy and had not turned a hai 

“You can go on if you like, but we must 
have water at any cost.” 

“Do you mean to say you intend going 
down and climbing up that steep gully just 
for a drink?” 

as Yes.” 

“Yon would have male indifferent Spar- 
tans. However, we must all stick together, 
so come along. ; 

We ran down the steep gully-side without 
a break either in our pace or necks—the 
| latter was surprising—and soon reached the 
water. How we enjoyed that drink! The 
memory of it is like a testing acid to gauze 
the quality of other physical enjoyments by. 
Then we found a glorious pool, over which a 
fallen tree-trunk hung. rom this diving- 
board of nature’s making we took running 
headers into the translucent water. The 
water was so clear we could distinguish tiny 
pebbles at a depth of fifteen feet. ‘Old 
Red” was a notable swimmer, and it was fun 
seeing him fossicking fishlike along the bot- 
tom of the deep pool, from whieh at length 
he bronght up a bit of quartz, whieh he said 
was a treasure of great price, for it showed 
signs of gold on its surface, 

After emulating amphibious animals for 
about an hour, we climbed on to the tree- 
trunk and were makiny towards the bank, 
when we found our way barred by an enor- 
mous black snake. That boy immediately 
dived back into the pool, swam across to the 
other side, tore down a thin sapling, brought 
it back to the tree-trmnk, and then marched 
boldly up towards the snake, which, like 
another Horatius, seemed determined to hold 
the bridge or die. On Jack's approach the 
reptile raised his head on a sinewy neck two 
(feet above the ground, swinging it about. 
'inenacinely, and flattening it out as the 
deadly poison was hered into the ernel 
fangs. This was just what Jack wanted, for 
the position of the serpent «ave his assailant 
a good opportunity to strike. The ready 
wand whistled through the air, dealing the 
invader a cutting blow on the neck, which 
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broke his spine, and killed him instantly. 
Jack took the adventure quite as a matter of 
course. ‘*T never pass one without killing 
it.” he remarked ; ‘a bushman never does.” 
Ithonght, ** Well, if the bush-buys are made 
of this stuff the bush-wen must be worth 


knowing.” ‘The bite of these black snakes 
usually causes death in less than fifteen 
minutes. 


Soon afterwards ‘Old Red” was walking 
carelessly alony examining a geological spe 
men which he had picked up, when Jack, 
who was behind, jumped in front of him and 
hit vigorons blows with his stick at a brown 
object which Jay on the ground a yard in 
front of our friend. The brown’ object 
writhed and wriguled, and then was still. 

“Narrow escape,” said the bey. ‘ You 


must be more careful.” 
“Why, what is it?” 
“A deaf adder.” 


like a bit of stick.” 

‘v3; not being able to hear, 
it does not get out of the way, and you are 
apt to tramp on it. Its bite is certain death. 
Our stockman’s youngest boy yot bitten by 
one, and he was black in five minutes. You 
are quite safe if you keep your eyes open. 
There are very few of them. Some old bush- 
men have never even seen one.” 

Soon afterwards we climbed out of the 
gully. Asarule ‘Old Red ” was separated 
from us looking for specimens, and not at- 
tending in the feast to the shooting, but at 
this time he happened to be with the rest of 
the party. The noise we made wakened a 
sleeping kangaroo, which hopped away with 
long bounds. Straggles fired and knocked it 
over with his first Darrel. The creature was 
adoe, and a pang of remorse shot through 
me when I saw her soft eyes, full of agony, 
turned towards me with what I fancied was 
a reproachful look which seemed to say, 
“*How could you doit?” Then, out of the 
dying doe’s pouch hopped her young one, 


which she had been vainly trying to carry to 
safety. The tiny creature did not run away, 


but crept up to its dying dam, and rubbed its 
little nose lovingly avainst her cheek, a cheek 
down which the life-blood flowed that made 
the young one motherless, 

“© T say,” said ‘ Old Red,” ‘T don’t sce the 
fon. I call this simply eruel,” and while 
two unbidden tears coursed slowly down his 
cheek, the big fellow knelt down, and ne 
the little creature tenderly in his strony arms, 
he put it in his bosom and walked on silently 
alone. 

“IT didn’t know it 
Straggles, apolozetically. 

se ¥ e won't shoot any more kanyaroos to- 
day,” remarked Jack, ‘fas it hurts ‘ Old 
Red.’ He's a bit of a brick, you know. I 
never saw a chap dive like he can. Let’s 


was a doe,” said 


get on to the water-hole and wait for the! 


bronze-wings.” 

We soon reached the water-hole and, 
having made a screen of ‘branches, we lay in 
wait for the bronze-wing pigeons, which were 
expected to come to the water-hole for their 
evening drink. We had been lying quietly 
for perhaps half an hour. The sun had set, 
and darkness was creeping on, when Jack put 
his hand softly on my arm and pointed out 
an interesting sight. 

Behind a grass-tree close at hand, a doe 
kangaroo sat playing with her little one, 
which was frisking and gambolling as we see 
a lamb play in onr meadows on a May morn- 
ing. On the other side of the grass-tree, 

only a few yards away, two splendidly- 
marked tiger wolves (Z/iacinus) were steal- 
ing up against the wind with the evident 
intention of disturbing this happy family. 

“You take the first one,” whispered Jack. 
“(Give him both barrels.” We fired together. 
The tizer-wolf at which Jack fired bounded 
into the air and fell dead on the spot, but as 
my gan was only loaded with buckshot in 
one barrel and No. 5 in the other, the second 
animal, although badly wounded, made off. 
We dashed after lim, and ran him down 


after a chase of about a mile. He was a fine 
specimen of this fiercest quadruped of the 
Antipodes, measuring seven feet trom the tip 
of his nose to the tip of his tail. I have his 
skin now below my eet as I write. 

After this exploit, Straggles and _I started 
along the track at a quick pace, for it was 
now almost dark, and we were still far from 
Mr. Belton’s house. 

oat ” said Jack, “where are you 
goin: 


Hy 
{ome to your house, of course.” 

“How far do you think you will require to 
go in that direction to get there?” 

“Ten miles, perhaps.” 

“About twenty-tive thousand,” observed 
the youth. ‘You are just going in exactly 
the wrong direction.” 

“Are you sure? 
fore?” 

“‘No, but when you are accustomed to 
living in the bush, you get to know direction 
almost intuitively. ; 

We gave way to the boy’s judgment, and 
he was right, for three hours later we saw 
the weleome lights of the house, and were 
soon afterwards learning what fine venison 
kangaroo tails make when cooked in regular 
bush fashion, I can tell you we slept 
sounder even than was our wont that night. 

. * * . * 

Two years later, after visiting New Guinea 
and other out-of-the-way places, I again 
found myself in Tasmania, and went up 
country to see the Beltons. Jack had grown 
yery much, and was a fine, manly-looking 
fellow. 

“ By-the-by, Jack, do you ever see ‘Old 
Red’?” 

“Yea ; he was up here not long ago. He's 
a@ good sort, is ‘Old Red.’ You remember 
that tiny baby kangaroo he carried home the 
day we were shooting?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he took it to Hobart Town, and 
reared it up there. She was a great pet, 
became very fond of him, and even used to 
follow him alput the town sometimes, He 
called her ‘Sally.’ They were a queer pair. 
However, Sally began to get ill and then to 

ine. ‘Old. Red’ thought she must be 
longing for freedom, and therefore brought 
her up here with him one day. We took her 
out to the rugeed part of the run where she 
was born, and left her there. We could not 
get her to stay behind at first, so I made a 
noise to frighten her, and then we started off 
at a gallop, though for more than a mile we 
heard the thump, thump of her tail as she 
bounded after us, trying to overtake ‘Old 
Red.’ When we stopped he said to me, 

“ «Jack, will you do me a favour?’ 

“°*T don’t know, What is it?’ 

“ «Don’t shoot kangaroos at the north end of 
the run,’ 

“<* Richt you are.’” 

You should just have seen how happy and 
relieved he was when I promised this. When 
he went back to Hobart Town he kept send- 
ing me up rare geological specimens and 
things, and always ended his letters with, 
**Do vou ever see Sally?” 

A year after that—indeed just last week— 
the old fellow appeared one day and said, 

“T have come to see if I can drop across 
Sally.” 

“It’s like searching for a needle in a hay- 
stack,” I remarked, encouragingly. 3 

We went to the north corner of the run, 
As we walked I was examining the track of a 
“devil” when “Old Red” suddenly put his 
hand on my shoulder and whispered, ‘‘ ‘There 
she is.” J kept hehind a bush, and ‘Old 
Red” walked out towards a kangaroo which 
was feeding about thirty yards away. He 
called out “Sally!” The kangaroo looked 
round, then eame bounding up to him and 
fondled him just as a dog might. She had 
a young one with her, just about the size she 
was when her mother was kille This little 
creature was evidently very frightened, and 


Have you been here be- 


her fear attected Sally, for, after playing with 
J 


a 


“Old Red” for a minute, she suddenly made 
the young one jump into her pouch, and then 
hopped quickly away. When she had gone 
about twenty yards she stopped and looked 
round at her old friend for a few seconds in 
an apologetic way, as though she would say, 
‘ Forrive me; as far as | am concerned I 
would trust you, but you see I have others to 
consider besides myself now,” and then she 
bounded right away. You should just have 
seen how pleased the old chap was. His face 
positively beamed with satisfaction. 
- * * * * 

Eight years have passed since then. Jack 
has been home at Cambridge and spent 
all his spare time with me. He got into the 
eleven and made a great score the other duy. 
Last week he came to my rooms in ‘great 
glee. 

“T say, won’t the pater be pleased ! ” 

“Yes, indecd, I have just read of your 
success in the papers. Capital, my boy! 
Sixth wrangler. ‘The whole colony will be 
proud of you.” 

“Qh, it’s not thet I mean, though of course 
that will please him, but just won't he crow 
over that 103 not out !” 


I am feeling dull and lonely, vecause Jack 
sailed away yesterday for Hobart Town. I 
am fond of that boy, and am an old 
fellow with few to love or to love me. I saw 
the boy off, and was glad—yes, I must say I 
teas glad to sce tear-drops in the lad’s eyes 
when he said good-bye. 

As the tender which took me back to the 
shore was steaming away, Jack sprang into 
the rigging and sung out, 

«TIL remember you to ‘ Old Red.’” 

(THE END.) 
——_+ee_ —____ 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


RELIGION AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in speaking 
at a Diocesan Conference, said: ‘‘ With re- 
apect to our public schools, I think those who 
know agree that there is more religion taught 
in them than those unacquainted with the 
subject might suppose. I am far from wish- 
ing to say ‘ Peace * when there is no peace ; 
but I believe that some of the most beautiful 
Civistian characters we have seen in these 
days have been formed in public schools. 
What, however, the masters of public schools 
complain of is the very imperfect training 
which boys bring to them from their own 
homes. As to the chapel services, my expe- 
rience is that the boys value them very 
highly. No one could attend the services at 
Harrow, as a well-known instance, without 
feeling that the chapel was pervaded by a 
spirit of real worship. I have heard of other 
instances where men in India have recognised 
each other as schoolfellows by hearing them 
hum to themselves on steamers or on_ the 
slopes of the Himalayas the familiar strain-ot 
some school hymn. A system of Sunday 
questions has prevailed at Eton for many 
years. On Saturday three or four questions 
are given by the master, the answers to which 
may be obtained from any source the pupil 
pleases, but the boys must bring them in 
writing on Monday morning. The result is 
that they gather in a large amount of the best 
religions knowledge. In fact, the master of 
one of the colleges at Oxford told me that it 
he? came across a Paper exceptionally well 
done he generally found that it was the work 
of an Eton man. When I was at Rugby the 
religious teaching was also very real. A cycle 
is in most schools arranged by which the 
boys, in their progress through the school, 
passed through the whole of the Bible, besides 
receiving in the higher forms most valuable 
teaching in the Greek Testament. I have 
always held it to be one of the greatest 
blessings that I read Paley and Butler under 
Prince Lee, with that Greek Testament work 
which turned out a Westcott and a Lightfoot.” 
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COOL ENJOYMENT. 


A" jolly it is in this blazing hot weather 

To throw down your clothes in a heap on the bank, 
And then with a spring disappear altogether, 

And leave but a bubble to show where you sank. 


You open your eyes, and a few feet below you 
The gravel glides by in the bed of the stream. 

While rigid and stiff as a shaft from a bow, you 
The water divide, as it were in a dream. 


And then when you find that your breath’s growing scanty, 
You have but to rise for a further supply, 

Unlike a beginner all puffy and panty, 
At ease on the surface extended you lie. 


No bed is more soft, it requires no making, 
But always is ready when you wish to rest; 
No mattress nor pillows require a shaking, 
It beats every feather bed, even the best. 


You lie there and bask in the sunshine contented 
Until you are tired, then paddle along. 

You're fanned by the summer breeze, wild-flower scented, 
And music you have in the sweet woodland song. 


It’s quite a new life, so deliciously lazy, 

You're just at your ease without trouble or care ; 
The gnats overhead dance a minuet mazy, 

And revel like you in the heat-laden air. 


You're cool while the rest of creation is broiling, 
You envy not any, you're hardly awake, 

Exertion you know in such weather is toiling, 
And therefore you’re careful no effort to make. 


Some fellows will say that in cricket or rowing 
Alone you discover the summit of bliss. 
The tastes of some people there's really no knowing, 
But give me the water in weather like this. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEYe 


Fr the interests of a time so enjoyable 

as boat-sailing, and one that, in its pur- 
suit, fosters many good qualities, it is vei 
much to be desired that the Marine Mahdi 
who predicted its decline and fall with the 
advent of the short-pleasure-trip steamer now 
80 common on our coasts, may share the 
same discredit as the False Prophet who fore- 
told that equestrian locomotion would be 
abandoned upon the appearance of the iron 
horse. 

In_ the latter case steam appears to have 
acted as a stimulant to vehicular traffic and 
the use of horses. And in the former the 
excursions to short distances in small 
steamers should only enhance by comparison 
the pleasure of a sail free from overcrowding 
on one’s own little craft. 

One advantage may be found by the boat- 
sailer in observing the programmes of pro- 
jected trips to pretty places that the excursion 
steamers put forward on their placards as 
suggestions for a cruise in the same direction 
under canvas. It will be well, however, to 
take a few precautions in starting for these 


trips. 

When setting out for a sail in a strange 
boat look carefully at the mast, the sails, and 
the blocks (pulleys), if there are any; and 
notice if the mast be too long for the boat—it 
should not exceed it in length ; and if the sails 
fit, and are not either too large or heavy. See 
that the ro) are not too new, in which case 
they are liable to ‘‘ kink” and foul ; or too old 
to be serviceable or reliable. 

Examine how the sheets lead and how they 
are made fast, and make yourself positively 
certain that, when under way, you can let 
them go in an instant, if you do not hold the 
main-sheet in one hand while steering with 
the other. 

Look at the tiller, and see it fits the rud- 
der-head and works freely ; or, if steered by 
a yoke and lines, see the yoke fits in its posi- 
tion properly, and that the rudder-pintles are 
all right. Take rticular notice of the kind 
and quantity © last you have in your 

craft before you _let go from the pier steps or 
shove off from the shore. See that no move. 
ment of boat can possibly be likely to 


cause the aallast, of whatever nature it is, to 
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BOAT-SAILING. 


Author of “How to Send a Boy to Sea,” ete. 


PART IY. 
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move from its proper place in the bottom and | 


middle of the boat; and when yon start, if 
accompanied by friends, do not have more 
persons in the craft than she can carry with 
ease, nor than will admit of her being worked 
without difficulty. 

Many boats have come to grief from over- 
crowding ; and, for an ordinary-sized sailing- 
boat, such as may be hired for a sail at our 
seaside resorts, with the usual rig of sprit- 
sail, jib, and mizen—a boat, say, about the 
size of the Atlantic twenty-six-foot cutter, 
the Little Wonder—for such a craft four, or 
at the most five persons is quite a sufficient 
complement to give safety and convenience. 

It is impossible to work a boat with that 
promptitude of action, upon which so much 
often depends, if there are too many persons 
in her. Yon can neither let go the ropes nor 
make them fast quickly when access to the 
pins and cleats for doing so is obstructed by 
too many sitters-about, and in turning to 
windward every time you make a tack the 
inconvenience of shifting your movable bal- 
last, if too voluminous, makes itself promi- 
nently felt. It can hardly be necessary to 
say more upon the danger of overcrowding a 
boat, it is too obvious to need much mention, 
the only point requiring to be emphasised is 
the necessity, in cases where too many per- 
sons are bent on embarking in the same skiff, 
of some one among them assuming the autho- 
rity to limit the number to safe dimensions, 
and this assumption of authority can only be 
enforced with any chance of success by a 
person possessing some familiarity with the 
rudimentary principles of the art of boat- 
sailing. Knowledge gives power here as else- 
where. 

I am not aware that any one has ever com- 

iled a descriptive list of the very many de- 

ightful short boating trips that present them- 

selves to the visitors and residents at our 
numerous watering-places—to say nothing of 
our river attractions in that way. If there 
were such a guide I should like to quote from 
it here to illustrate and enhance a description 
of the pleasure that may be enjoyed in a 
smart, well-rigged boat, properly handled, 
when sailing at some of the many beautiful 
places with which our country is blessed, 
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By FRANKLIN Fox (LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE), 


I know of nothing more delightful in its 
way than a good sail, with a moderately 
fresh breeze, so that your craft will move 
through the water, and the interest of the 
thing is augmented if you have somewhere to. 
sail to, instead of taking what sailors call 
‘‘a man-of-war’s cruise—there and back 
again.” 

With your boat nicely trimmed, your sails 
set without a wrinkle, some one to share 
your enjoyment with you in the boat, a fresh 

reeze—and off you go, spinning along past 
beautifully-wooded ravines and ‘bold chalk 
cliffs ; now steering close to the sandy beac 
and scanning its crowds, or, luffing up to the 
breeze, take a stretch off the land out into 
the broad Channel, with its panorama of 
sailing craft and steamers passing on their 
way up and down. 

Of course, the amusement is specially a 
summer one, but it is truly a delightful way 
of passing some of that period. The sensa- 
tion of “spring” in one’s nerves and fresh- 
ness in one’s feelings as the boat flies through. 
the water or bounds over the gaily-crested 
blue-and-white little waves, is an experience 
worth having. As your hand rests on the 
tiller you feel a kind of pulsation in harmony 
with its movements, while the boat springs 
forward and bounds along, heeling ever to 
the breeze; a sort of sympathetic vibration 
tingles through your frame, and gives fresh 
elasticity to your inmost being. 

Scarcely a touch is required on the helm 
in a properly-rigged boat to steer her. The 
sails should be of such size and shape and 
so adjusted that when your boat is ‘‘on 
a wind” the rudder remains very nearly 
amidships, and the tiller should need only 
the gentlest movements to keep your course. 
Running free before the wind a little more 
steering is required, or in a squall, but you 
may be certain of this, that if a boat under 
sail carries her rudder across the stern, in 
stead of being nearly on a line with her keel, 
there is something wrong with the cut of her 
sails, the position of her mast, or with her rig 
generally. You had better have nothing to 
lo with such a craft as that, or else re-rig her. 

The adaptation of steam to the launches of 
our men-of-war does not seem to have inter- 
fered so much as might have been expected 
with the practice of boat-sailing in the Royat 
Navy, alt! ough it has doubtless affected very 
considerably the mode in which, on stations: 
like the West Coast of Africa, the business con- 
nected with ‘blackbird catching ” is carried 
out. The boats of the vessels ri for 
cruising, independently of their ship, in search 
of slavers, being the plan formerly adopted. 

Some years this station used to afford 
a very admirable school for boat-sailing. 
The portion of the West Coast of Africa, ex- 
tending from Sierra Leone to Great Fish 
Bay, a distance of about seventeen hundred 
miles, and the islands of St. Helena, Ascen- 
sion, and Fernando Po, were allotted to 
twenty-four ships of her Majesty's service, 
to which space they were directed to devote 
all their energies in keeping watch for slavers 
and suppressing the horrible traffic in haman 
beings, existing chiefly under cover of the Bra-. 
zilan and American flags between South. 
America and the West Coast. 

Two years was the duration of a com- 
mission-——one of the twenty-four ships having 
to leave England, and one to proceed home 
to be paid off every month, besides a vessel 
for the Commodore with a roving authority 
attached to his broad pendant. Each ship of 
the squadron had ninety miles of sea-' to 
watch—a distance, in the case of a steamer, 
she would be quite unable to guard efficiently 
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One nie » had taken up our stations as 
usual, When, shortly after midiicht, a dark 
moving Inass became virible aainst the sky, 
coming down the river. A rocket was ex- 
chanzed between our two boais. 

The oniers were given to furl the nizht 
awning, up anchor, and pull for the vessel, 
for sucht it wa ing out tosea, * A fresh 
wind was blowing, and the stra’ eraft had 
all sail set. Up went‘our gails and out flew 
our oars in a second,'and “Give way, give 
!? was the ery in both the hoats. 

The eutter tired her little zun across the 
bows of the vessel, but no notice was taken 
of it. 

“‘Take the port side!” cried the officer of 
the entter, ‘tand I will ¢o the starboard. 
Give way hard, men, or we shall lose her.” 

The beats tlashed through the water at 
their hichest speed, and in a few moments 
were alongside the ve-sel. To throw the 
yrapnels, to swing ourselves upon the deck, 
was the work of an instant, and in the next 
minute a fine brig, with six hundred slaves 
on board, was the prize of the boats of H.M.s. 
Firetly. ; 


SOMB HINTS ON BATHING AND SWIMMING. 


By AN OLp Ifaxp., 


T we the good fortine of the writer to 
five during his boyhood in a waport 
wn, Where, at a very early ave, a know. 
dedve of awimnming was acquired, which has 
fines: been the source of one of my 
eatest pleasures, 
‘Vhe waters in which I have practised the 


“covermt-in baths for their acquirement and | 
‘practios of this art. The pleasure of swim- 
nin in a bath will no more bear comparison | 
with that of »winnuing in a river or in the 
wea, than roller-skatiny in the close atmo- 
phere of a gus-livhted rink ean compare with | 
the delichts of skating by movnlight on a 


art that i4 sometimes grindiloquently styled . frozen lake or river. : i 
“Natation,” have varied as widely, in re-{ From a somewhat extensive experience of , 


spect of distance, density, and temperature, 
aa the wonderinily salt and buoyant waters 
of the warm Mediterranean Sea, in which [ 
fir-t learnt to swim, differ from the chilly 
freshwater lakes in Westmoreland. ! 

Most of the watering plac round our own 
coasts are pretty familiar to me, and with 
rerard to river bathing, my memory affords 
Jlea-ant recollections of many a yood swim 
inthe “Silvery” Thames, more pirticularly 
diving two pleasure trips by boat from 
Kingston to Oxtord 5 likewise do i eall to 
wind my habit for several years of takin 
every summer morning a refreshing plunge 


lathing, T may, perhaps, be able to ive a 
few u-etul hints forthe benetit of the learner, | 
and also, possibly, for the expert swimmer, — | 
Books of instruction on swimming, when f 

| 


speaking of its many advantages, sometimes 
} take vecaxion to point out that a most ele- 
i mentary knowledge of the art, such as the 
ality to swim a few strokes, may, in the 
‘event of an accidental immersion, be the 
i means of saving life. This fact is so obvious | 
j that it xcems neediess to call attention to it, | 

| 

' 


Feapeeially as too many people are contented 
j to remain stationary in the condition of being 
| Sable toxwim a few strokes,” Tam inclined ; 


in the “winding” Avon, and the -till more | to #o farther, and say that the possession of | 
exhilarating pleasare enjosed for two seasons ; such a limited knowledze is sometimes a! 
) 


of Dreasting the current in the rapid Derwent. | positive danger, as it induces the bather to | 

To myselt, and, doubtless, the vast majority | rn foolish risks, It would be extremely easy 
Of swininers, a good deal of the charm of to multiply facts in proof of this, but L will | 
this exercise depends on the locality in which + content myself with giving two instances, in } 
it ix enjoyed. Landoners are much to be) both of which the actors Were friends of my 
ied by reason of their contnement tu | oy 


The first occurred about fourteen years ago 
at Bath, A friend and myself had arranged 
to meet an acquaintance named B——y on 
the following morning in order to enjoy & 
swim ata well-known bathing-place on the 
banks of the Avon. B——y arrived first at 
the appointed place, and vetting tired of 
waiting, had finished bathing some time 
before my other friegd and I arrived. We 
had never previously seen B——y's perform. 


{ance in the water, and as he had claimed 


to be a good swimmer, but was known to 
be sumewhat addicted to brag, we rather 
foolishly induced hii to re-enter the water. 
Plunging in, B——y struck out bravely for 
the middle of the stream, but before he bad 
achieved half the distance he turned roand 
to come back, We soon perceived by the 


; slowness of his progress that he was in’ difti- 
culties. Fortunately my friend and miyseli 


were more expert, and we succeeded in getting 
him, but not without considerable diticulty, 
to the bank. Without such help he would 
certainty have drowned ; as it was, he swal- 
lowed more water in that short interval of 
swimming than he had ever done before in 
the same space of time, but in compensation 
he had gained a Jesson which, though pain- 
ful in acquiring, will doubtless be valuable 
to him for the rest of his lite. 

‘The other circumstance had a far sadder 
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evling The actors concerned, three 
dowelerks, and very intimate nds of 
un, Were spending a short holiday two 
vunneTs AZO at Easthonrne. One of the 
mber, a burly youne fellow, captain of a 
encket-lub, and “half-back at foothall, had 
m knowledxe of swimming, and th 
see was the enuse of his suffering the 
nish of seeing the death-strageles of both 
friends only a few yards from where he 
standing powerless to help in any way, 
ach being deserted at the time. 

In the cases of tho unfortunate youths ! 
dmwned on this occasion, a very” small 
knowledge of swimming was combined with 
too great & proportion of that spirit of emu- | 
lation which, as the philosopher would say, 
i. inits proper place, “ one of the principal 
sources of national as well as individual 
greatness.” 

It will be no part of my task in this paper 
to say anything about the first steps—or | 
rather strokes—in the art of awimming. In- 
straction books on the subject are both nume- 
rus and cheap; I shall therefore confine 
myself to pointing out dangers which lie in 
wait for those who can, perhaps, swim a phe- 
nomenal number of lengths in a bath, or! 
possibly ‘* pull off” the prizes in river or sea | 
swimming-matches, as well as for swimmers 
of humbler attainments. 

Ignorance of the hidden dangers of a strange 
hathing-place, which probably holds out pecu- 
liar allurements in the way of picturesque 
roundings, combined with over-contidence, 
is often the cause of painfuLaccidents. What, 
for example, can be more tempting to the 
heated tourist or oarsman, on a hot summer 
inorning or afternoon, than to plunge from 
the steep grassy banks of some quiet reach 
«mn the upper waters of the Thames into the 
<ently-flowing and deliciously cool depths of 
the stream? But if you are a stranger to the 
spot selected fora bath, it is sheer folly to 

yield to the temptation—unless, indeed, you 
are in company with some one well acquainted | 
with the locality. : 

The experienced swimmer will tell you that 
often, quite concealed from view, some tree, 
which recently or long ago fell into the river, 
may be lying in such a position that its 
branches form a veritable cheraux de frise 
for the laceration of the reckless plunger. 
Or it may happen that a sharp stake, driven 
in for the preservation of the bank, has 
hecome loose, and now sticks out like a 
bayonet. Sometimes the diver is deceived 
by the apparent depth of the water, which in 
reality is much shallower than it looks, the 
Sppemrance of depth being caused by the 
culour of the bottom or the way in which the 
light falls upon it. Or he may spring from 
the bank fancying he will plunge into deep 
water, and, to his surprise, strike with un- 
yleasant, if not fatal, force on a sandbank or 
other obstruction lying perhaps a consider- 
able distance from the bank. 

These facts are more or less true of most 
-English rivers, but more especially apply to 
the Thames. 

The bather should likewise keop his 
weather eye open for weeds, Somo reaches 
of the upper Thames are in a simply terrible 
condition, the weeds completely filling the 
whole breadth of the streain for many hun- 
dreds of yards. A swift and awful death 
would be the fate of the strongest swimmer 
who should happen to be immersed in such a 
death-trap. A feeling of disgnst and horror 
seizes the swimmer when he finds his limbs 
entangled with the clammy-and slimy stalks 
of the water-lilies, which look so pictur- 
«esque when seen from a boat or from tho 
hanks of the river ; but there are some varie- 
ties of river weed which are tougher in fibre, 
as well as growing more thickly than the | 
water-lily, and the grasp of these is as tena- | 
cious and deadly as that of the octopus of | 
the sea. Let the swimmer, therefore, always 
stive weeds the widest possible berth. 

There is to many swimmers of an adven- 
turous nature a strong fascination in breast- 


all 


ing the current and swimming in the turbu- 
lent waters at the foot of a weir; a know- 


ledye of the delights and Is of this kind 
of swimming should be slowly and cautiously 
acquired, for, although drowning is said to 


be a very painless form of death, it is-a most 
unpleasant ending of a swim. As it is just 
within the limits of possibility that some one 
who reads these remarks may have the ill- 
luck to he drawn over a weir, I will give 
for his benefit the experience of-an individual 
to whom this accident happened. He was, 
fortunately, uninjured by the weir itself, 
there beiny a flood at the time, but the un- 
dertow of the current at the foot of the steps, 
combined with the non-baoyant nature of 
the water, cansed by a large admixture of 
Imbbles and froth, prevented him, for a time, 
from vetting away; he saved his life finally 
by diving for tho nearest bank, swimming 
on the surface in such water being quite 
impossible. 

Stranvers to the peculiarities of a lake, 
should beware of attempting to swim more 
than a very short distance from the shore, 
the danger being that many lakes are in 
some parts shallow and warm, and in others 
deep and traversed by a spring of such an 
icy coldness that it is very likely to strike 
the dagver of cramp into the limbs of the 
strongest swimmer. I have a vivid remem- 


| brance of the comical look on the face of a 


friend who, unsuspicious of the extreme cold- 
ness of the water, plunged early Jast summer 
into Lake Coniston, Although a strong 
swimmer, he would have needed 8 very great 
inducement to risk a swim for any. consider- 
ele distance in water. of sack a deathly 
ehill. o ’ 
Sea-bathing has dangers of a somewhat 
different nature from lake and river bathing, 
but in plunging from a boat or off a rock into 
sea-water of which you are ignorant, there is 
a large element of risk. ‘Ocean currents are 
both strong'and treacherous, and the sub- 
merged rock is as formidable to the sea- 
swimmer, as the sunken tree is to the bather 
in rivers. Weeds, although not so frequent 
in the sea as in rivers, are quite as dangerous 
when met with. The chief danger, however, 
of sea-bathing is undoubtedly from the trea- 
cherous nature of the currents on many parts 
of our coasts. 

Bathing-machines are generally placed ona 
part of the shore where there is little if any cur- 
rent,and thoxe who bathe froma machineavoid 
this risk. ‘The youthful male swimmer very 
frequently despises the bathing-machine as 
being more for the convenience of women, 
invalids, and children; hence he is in danger, 
if unwarned, of being deceived, by the smooth- 
nexs of the sea surface at the spots he selects 
for his bath, into thinking that there is no | 
current, and that the bathing is consequently 
safe, while, in point of fact, there may bea 
current running, in some direction, probabty 
seawards, at the rate of three or four miles 
per hour. 

Not long ago the writer was swimming at 
the mouth of the Mersey near New Brighton, 
and was taken by the current imperceptibly ; 
but rapidly so far from shore that his return | 
was only accomplished after a very exhaust- | 
ing struggle. 

My narrowest escape from drowning, | 
however, occurred several summers ago in 
Weymouth Bay. I had arranged with a 
boatman to meet me at the pier early one 
morning so that I might cross the bay to the 
point at which I wished to commence my 
walk. When we had reached the middle of | 
the bay I stripped for a swim, and looking | 
over the side of the boat, before plunging , 
off, I noticed—the sea being very calm and , 
transparent — several white stones which ; 
seemed about the size of my head lying on 
the sandy bottom apparently at a depth of 
about fifteen or twenty feet. I at once | 
determined to bring one of these stones to , 
the surface, and without taking a very long 
Iveath dived straight down to them, Int to 
my surprise my etlurts to reach the bottom, 


Tian abe 


though prolonged till [had exhausted nearly 
every particle of air in my bedy, did not 
seem to bring me much nearer the desired 
stones, which appeared to increase remarkably 
in size the deeper 1 dived. 1 resolved at last 
to give up the attempt. In my boyhood days ‘ 
Thad read in an old volume of ‘The Boy’s 
Own Book ” that the human body is specifi- 
cally lighter than water, and that the diver 
returns very rapidly to the surface by reason - 
of this quality of lightness. I now discovered, 
at the risk ot my life, the misleading nature 
of a general statement of this truth unaccom- 
panied by any qualifying remarks. Every 
xwimmer should know that there is a 
great difference in the specific gravity of 
differently built individuals. Any one with a 
thin body and long muscular legs and arms 
is very little lighter than water when his 
lungs are inflated, and if they, in diving, 
become exhausted of air, his return to the 
surface is by no means rapid unless he has 
the advantage of a spring from the bottom. 
Like a-flash this fact entered my mind as I 
looked upwards and saw the great depth of 
water separating my Henry-Irving-like body 
from the surface and felt the aggravating 
slowness of my ascent, but I fully recognised 
that if I yielded to. my almost irrepressible 
desire to gasp for breath I should drown, 
while my body would doubtless not reach the 
surface until mortification commeneed: These 
thoughts braced my energies for the struggle 
to the surface, which I at last reached with 
devout thankiulness, but my exhaustion was: 
such that I could only feebly grasp the boat- 
side, which was fortunately close to me when 
I emerged. While I was recovering breath 
the boatman informed me that the spot where 
Thad dived was about the deepest in the bay, 
and I think he added that there were more 
fathoms of water than I had guessed there 
were feet, while the pebbles probably weighed 
many hundreds of pounds. 

I think I have now pointed out the principal 
} dangers which menace the incautious swim- 
mer; there are others, however, which no 
precaution can do much to avoid, such as the 
cramp and stings from poisonous fish, The 
phenomenal endurance of Captain Webb was, 
perhaps, shown as much by his stoical dis- 
regard of a sting he received while doing one 
of his big swims, as by his remarkable power 
of resisting cold and fatigue for a score of 
hours. The pain from a sting is often very 
slight at first, resembling a sharp puncture 
from a pin, but no time should be lost in 
getting ashore, especially if stung in a sensi- 
tive part. 

Tonce saw at Bournemouth the great toe 
of a swimmer swelled up to twice its orli- 
nary size a very few minutes after being 
stung, but the pain, although intense for a 
time, soon subsided, as is mostly the ease 
in accidents of this nature. As for the 
cramp, the most deadly of all the dangers to 
which a swimmer is liable, but to which, 
fortunately, only a very small percentage of 
swimmers are liable, the best safeguard 
against a seizure is a thorough mastery of 
every mode of swimming and floating, and, in 
particular, to he able to swim for a consider- 
able distance with the aid of the arms only, 
and likewise by using the legs only. A know- 
ledge of swimming on the back in these ways 
is comparatively easy to acquire, but to exe- 
eute such performances while swimming on 
the face requires greater exertion and per- 
severance. The security, however, afforded . 
the swimmer who possesses these accomplish- 
ments when his arm or leg happens to be 
seized by the cramp, is well worth any trouble ! 
spent in acquiring. It is never advisable to 
enter cold water when in a perspiration 
caused by violent exertion, such as running, 
rowing, ete., but the fact of the body being 
warm, or even hot, when caused by moderate 
exercise or the heat of tho weather, need not 
deter any one of ordinary health and strength 
! from a bath, always providing that the water 
‘is not a cold spring, or from any other cause 
| of a very low temperature. Perhaps a final: 
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word as to the seasons at which a person 
should bathe may not be unnecessary. 
General rules, for example, 


“Never bathe when very exhausted,” 
“Never bathe on a full stomach,” 


need not be too literally accepted. Swimmers 

ffer ag much in regard to the times at which 
they enjoy a bath as they do in the build of 
their bodies and the strength of their consti- 
tutions. 

We are all taught to believe that heavy 
suppers are, as a rule, bad. Thousands of 
men who are forced by the exigencies of their 
occupations to eat a hearty meal just before 
taking their sleep never feel any ill effects 
from the practice. The writer has experi- 
enced, after a hard day’s work and a night 
in_a railway train, the opposite of an ill 
effect from taking, while thus completely 
tired out, a bath in a cold mountain stream; 
in fact the ‘‘dip” effectually banished all 
feeling of exhaustion, and marvellously toned 
up the jaded system. Generally speaking, in 
regard to the time of day, fulness or the 


opposite of the stomach, temperature of the ; 


water, and general state of health of the 
bather, any one’s own experience and ob- 
servation are nearly always his best medical 
adviser. To quote a well-known saw, in 
bathing as in eating, “‘One man’s meat is 
another man’s poisoa.” 


Correspondence. 


A Lover or THR B. O. P.—James is the same as 
Jacob, and means “a supplanter”; Richard is the 
Saxon for powerful ; Henry is a rich lord; Kate is 
Katherine, and means pure er clean ; Ida ts said to 
mean . 


LeDGER.—Get Barnes's “Universal System of Book- 
keeping,” and “ Professional Bookkeeping.” in Wy- 
mau’s Technical Serica. One costs a shilling, the 
other two shillings. Any bookseller will get them 
for you. For an examination-book you shoald get, 


in addition, Hamilton and I] 
Unive Ball, published by the 


pepunn You could only get the 
‘arren Hastin; advert! in “ Ex. 
change and Mart," The Book: ne ee Pak 
Nishers’ Circular.” In Howell's “ State Trials” there 
are many reports that might be useful to you. Per- 
hape a letter to Mr. Quaritch, Piecadilly ; or Messrs, 
H. Sotheran and Co., Strand, might get you a copy. 
A State trial is not’ very lively anbject either for 


arutuat improvement” or for an audience to sit 


report of the trial 


G. W. G.—There were three articles on coins in last 
volume. Halt-farthings were issued in 1854, at the 
soureation of Mr. Gladstone. They were a diemal 
failure. See an article on “How Money is Made—a 
Day at the Mint,” in last January’s number of the 
“Leisure Hour.” Your other coin is an Jrish half. 
penny, of which there are thousands in existence. 


C. W. 8,—You can steam the photograph off, or soak it 
off in water, but the photograph will never look the 
same again. If you want to paint on it, no damage 
mill bo done, otherwise yeu had better leave it 

lone. 


Harry.—You should have your eyes seen to by an 
oculist. Look down the list of the staff of one of the 
great London hospitals, such as Bartholomew's, St. 
Thomas's, St. George's, etc., und thus find the name 
of a good specialist. 


H. M. 8.—Mr. Adams's story ‘‘ For James or George” 
was in the sixth volume. It ran for the aix months 
ending March, 1884, 


C. eT F.—1, The largest British garrison abread is at 
Malta. Gibraltar comes next. 2. The largest guns 
sequire a thousand pounds of powder for each dis- 
charge. 


T. WILKINS.—In the third volume, in the parts for 
Septeniber and October, 181, we had a series of 
articles on Model Engine Making, which completely 
covered the ground, 


F. FULLER.—There are the Chelsea Swimming Baths 
at 171, King's Road; the City of London at 100, 
Golden Lane, B.c.; the Crown, at Kennington Oval : 
the Pentonville, at 83, Pentonville Road: the Lam. 
beth, at 156, Westminster Bridge Road ; the Metro- 
politan, at 89, Shepherdess Walk, N.; the Poplar, in 
the East India Dock Road; the Westminster, at 
34, Great Smith Street ; the Rotherhithe, in Dept- 
ford Lower Road; the St. George's, at 8, Davies 
Street, Grosvenor Square; the St. James's, at 16, 
Marshall Street: the St. Marylebone, at 181, Mary- 
lebone Road; the St. Pancras, in King Street, Cam- 
den Town ; and the Wenlock, at 20, Wenlock Road, 
City Road. Instruction in swimming can be ob- 
tained at all these baths, 


OXIDE OF IRoN.—Petroleum will prevent rust, and 
remove rust, though cyanide of potassium is the 
best cleaner. Use oil or vaseline for lubri- 
cating purposes, and thus keep your tools bright. 
We have often given an anti-rist composition of 
blacklead and la For the proportions see back. 


CANOR MAsT.—You can buy bamboos for canoe masts 
from Mr. E. Davis, 37, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 


J. 8, Rosk.—The colours are ordinary colours, mixed 
with varnish instead of ofl. Get a little oak varnish, 
and atir into it some powdered colour until it is of 
the consistency of paint. Gold-size will do as well as 
varnish, but it is not so cheap. It, however, dries 
quicker. 


YOUNG CoLonist.—1, The best age to join a farm is 
about seventeen. The apprenticeship is generally 
for three years. You have thus one year to serve 
out of your time, and can begin on your own account. 
as soon as you have attained your majority. 2. In 
British Columbia apy man over elghteen years of 
age can acquire Crown land, and mining claims can 
‘be acquired by any one over sixteen. & Cost of out- 
fit about twenty pounds. 4. Fare, including railway 
fare across the continent—3,000 miles—say fifteen 

unds ; but apply for particulars to the Canadian 
vernment Agent, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


PEKOR.—You can get platinum foil from Messrs. J. J. 
Griffin and Sons, Chemical Apparatus merchents, 
rane Aer and Garrick Street, W.0. (near St. Martin's 

ne). 


DEVONIAN.—The social position is not worth mention- 
ing, and the life is one of genteel poverty. You 
would be much better off as an artisan. There is no 
chance of an improvement in the prospects of the 
Civil Service so long as such crowds flock to the 
examinations, attracted by the commencing salary. 


Copy.—1. Refer to back numbers ; we have given quite 
a dozen mixtures for graph-making, both in articles 
and correspondence. 2 Mix lampblack with best 
copal varnish. 


| B. .—Your best plan wonld be to buy “ Every Man 
| his own Mechanic,” published by Ward, Lock, and 
Co., Salisbury Square, R.c. 


RavIaNT.—The Great Eastern is the largest steamer 
in the world. . See our articles on “The Mercantile 
Navy" in the March part for 1837. 


M, A, R.—1, The Koran is published at two shillings 
in Warne's Chandos Classics. Any bookseller can 
get it for you. 2 You can buy Brunswick-black at 
the oflshop. You cannot make it economically, 


H.W. Ines Siu.) ~The articles on Model Steam 
Engine Making were in the September and October 
parts for 1831, 


A READER OF THE B. O. P.—The eight largest vessels 
of the Peninsular and Orisntal fleet are the Rome 
and Carthage, each 5,013 tons; the Valetta, 4,011 
tons ; the Massilia, 4,908 tons ; the Parramatta, 4.75 
tons; the Ballasrat, 4,752 tons: the Bengal, 4,49 
tons: and the Coromandel, 4.496 tons, The eight 
largest vessels of the British India fleet are the 
Manora, 4,650 tons; the Rewa, 4,117 tons; the 
Goorkha, 4,114 tons ; the India, 4,065 tons; the Dacca, 
8,900 tons ; the Navarino, 8,400 tons; the Eldorado, 
3, tons; and the Quetta, 8,802 tens. In a 
Sennen. Tegistered tonnage the engine space is not 
Teckone 


REX.—You can get the examination-papers from Mr. 
E. Stanford, Charing Cross. About September is the 
at time. 


JoINER.—You can buy veneers for inlaying from Mr. 
John Wright, Arlington Wharf, Arlington Street. 
New North Road, N. Maple costs about three ahil- 
lings a hundred square feet, rosewood or walnut 
about five shillings, birch and mahogany about four 
shillings, but may run to fourteen shillings if of 
good grain; pearwood, applewood, etc., ruu about 
the same prices. 


F. W. B.—In gurdeners’ phraseology the sweetwiliant 
» ds described as a hardy biennial. Botanically it is a 
dianthus. 


APPRENTICE.—1. Have a cold bath each morning, and 
take Indian club exercise immediately afterwards— 
in fact, before you dress. With this, aud a good 
walk each day, you will keep yonr body quite as fit 
asif you had the run of an elaborate gymnasium. 
2. In Dr. Dio. Lewis's “Gymnastics” you will find 
mavy dumbbell exercises. 3. Dumbbells should 
always be light. Heavy dumbbells are quite out of 
fashion. Get the official ‘Gymnastic Exercises" for 
use in the army. It is Bublished by authority, at 
two shillings, and can be had of Messrs, Clowes aud 
Son, 13, Charing Cross, 8.w. 


WEST AUSTRALIAN.—There are Grosvenor's “ Modeb 
Yachts,” published by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand; and 
Biddle’s ‘‘Model Yacht Building,” published by 
Wilson, 156, Minories. 


G. G.—1. Michael Drayton's ‘““Nymphidia” was first 
published in 1627. 2..No, Chaucer's ‘The Flower 
and the Leaf” was first printed in 1598. 


H.H. S,—You can buy wood for making violins from 
Mr. Hart, Wardour Street, W. 


0. R. HuGHES.—1. Have your paddle three times the 
beam of the canoe. Unless it is for racing do not 
have the blades too broad and spoonlike, 2. You 
could have a paddle sent from any of the Thames or 
Mersey boat-builders. Try Searle, of Lambeth : 
Ayling, of Vanxhall; Burgoyne, of Kingston ; Tagg, 
of Moulsey, etc., etc. 


Curious, — ‘‘ Dick Sands, the Boy Captain” is now 
Published at one shilling by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


SamBo.—l. Farthings of George III. may be worth a 
penny each, but it fs as much as they are. It de- 
pends. on the date and state of preservation. 2 We 

ave no intention of publishing Spring and Autumn 
numbers, 


KORMAK.—Nearly all the conjuring apparatus de- 
scribed in Professor Hoffmann’s ‘articles can be 
bought at Bland’s Magical Repository, New Oxforu 
Street, W., opposite Mudie's, 


JouN JOINER, Jun.—Send to Messrs. P. B. Cow, Hill, 
and Co,, indiarubber manufacturers, Cheapside, EC. 


Z.—). The address of the Willesden Waterproof Com- 
pany is 34, Cannon Street, ¥.c. 2% The best on 
Tecord for the high jump is P. Davin’s 6ft, 23tn., done 
at Carrick-on-Suir July 5, 1880. 


R. FINNEY.—1. The best books for you sre advanced 
mathematical ones. Before your apprenticeship. 
acquire as much algebra, trigonometry, and me- 
chanics as you cap. You are not examined on 
technical subjects until you have passed in. 2 The 
fostiion ef captain of a merchant steamer {s not to 

compared with that of captain of an irunclad. 


Inpian C. 8.—The articles on the Indian Civil Service 
were in the sixth volume, and ran from November, 
1883, to January, 1884. 


I. W. B.--Get from Messrs. Spon, of 16, Charing Cross, 
“« Workshop Receipts " (third series), by C, @. Warn- 
ford Lock. It costs five shillings, and gives much. 
practical information as to electric bells aud other 
electric appliances. 


A. H.—There ‘is 8t. Paul's School at Addison Road 
Station, University College School in Gower Street, 
King’s College School in the Strand, the City of 
London School on the Thames Embankment, an 
Merchant Taylors’ in Charterhouse Square. He 
should try fora scholarship, and thus pay bis own 
fees with the result of his work. =~ 


H.J.C.—As marking-tnk is only used when it is endea- 

to stain the linen indelibly, it seems some- 
what strange to ask for a means of getting rid of the 
marks, The best way is to dip the fabric in a strong 
solution of cyanide of potasslum, which is a poison, 
and not easily procurable, 


CoRv0s.—1. Benares is prononnced Bengbres. 2 Yes, 
the lime gives what is wanting, and the roots favour 
the growth of mould. 3. The turtle-dove is best 
known now as Columba turtur. 4. Provounce the & 
in conversazione like the ain bad. 6, Gutta-perd 
is pronounced gutta-pertsha. It does not come 
from a Greek root, but from a Siamese one. 


X. Y. Z.—1. Cats are full-grown at one year old. 


AVIS.—Give the canary two or three drops of castor- 
oil. Change your feeding. Read reply to CONTBI- 
BUTOR. 

G. C. WYCHERLEY.—Possibly you do not put old lime 
and gravel about your loft. Try salt-cat, and give 
handful of hemp-seed now and then. The trouble 
comes from weakness, and the season has been very 
inclement. 


W. Fourg.—The Kapunda, run down by the Ada Mel- 
more, was a clipper shi ot a ateamer. 
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TOM SAUNDERS: 
HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By CoMMANDER V. LovETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 
Author of “ Across Africa,” ete., etc, 
CHAPTER XVI. 


EXT morning the fugitives came into | pans of our approach, and of the change | than we had had for many a day; and 
camp, and messengers being dis-| of government, we loaded our men and | Kalombo and all the guards of salt par- 
patched to warn the captain of the salt- | commenced our march with lighter hearts | ties that we had as prisoners were now 


Great London Fires: Tooley Street.—sSee p. 743. , 
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only too eager to get away into Katanga, | stantly abandoned, and many of the 
as having been engaged in expeditions | people, forsaking all they had, set out 


against the new Muata Yanvo they knew 


at once for the Lualaba, but the greater 


that they could expect no mercy if ever | portion said that if we started at moon- 


they fell into his hands. 


After marching about two hours 


rise, which would be soon after midnight, 
we should be able to get away to the 


through woods the trees began to disap- | Lualaba before we could be overtaken. 


pear, and we emerged upon a barren and 
desolate-looking plain which stretched 
as far as the eye could reach, and a long 


way in front of us we could see some | 


columns of smoke which we were told 
were caused by the fires of the salt- 
makers of Kwitula. Here we halted for 
a time, and every one set to work to cut 
firewood, as none w: 
tula; and salt being most valuable in 
Katanga, they determined _to stop a day 
to make salt, notwithstanding their fear 
of pursuit,soas to have something to pay 
their way in their new country. 

It did not take long for all to procure 
what they could carry, and we set off 
across the plain to the settlement, and 
about half way were met by the kilolo, 
who was most anxious to hear the news 
and to find out if it was really true that 
his sovereign was dead, or if the messen- 
gers had only been sent to test his fidelity. 

When he saw the number of fugitives 
accompanying us he doubted no longer, 
and said that he too would take refuge 
in Katanga on the shores of a great lake 
called Lohemba, which Jay about five 
days’ journey, to the north of where we 
should cross the Lualaba. 

On arriving at the village of salt- 
makers, we found that provisions were 
scarce, and, in fact, there was little to be 
got besides salt, nothing being grown on 
the salt-plain, though sometimes game 
came to lick the salt soil, and were killed 
by hunters. Guilherméd and I were given 
one of the best of the huts for our lodg- 
ing, but it was a miserable place after 
all, though on that bare plain it was 
more endurable than the tent which we 
had still with us, though we scarcely 
ever used it. As salt was reported to 
be so valuable, we set to work to buy a 
large quantity, and our shells and beads 
being in demand, we were able on very 
good terms to get ten loads, and although 
we now liberated all our captives, we 
managed to hire men to carry it as far 
as our roads and those of the Walunda 
lay together. : 

After our bargaining was finished we 
went out to see the way that salt was 
made, and found that the people dug up 
the salt soil, and, mixing it into liquid 
mud, poured it in large filters made of 
leaves and sticks shaped like a sugar-loaf 
with its point downwards, and then 
pouring hot water on it, let it drain 
through into pots placed to catch it. 
When these pots were full of the brine 
resulting from this operation, they put 
them on fires to evaporate the water 
and obtain salt mixed with mud and 
dirt, which they moulded into small 
conical cakes weighing about three or 
four pounds. 

Besides the Walundu, we found that 
there were also many people from Ka- 
tanga, who had come to buy salt with 
copper, and who now were preparing 
in all haste to return to their own 
country. Towards evening we were 
alarmed by some more fugitives arriving, 
who said that the new Muata Yanvo was 
on his way to Kwitula with a large 
number of men, and that they might 
expected to arrive there the next day. 
All thoughts of salt-making were in- 


as to be got at Kwi- | 


Guilhermé and I arranged that we 
should be ready to get away then, and 
as soon as the first rays of the rising 
moon could be seen we roused out our 
men, and, packing up our loads, made 
haste to get away before we should be 
hampered in our march by the body of 
the fugitives. There was no need to 
hurry our men, for they as well as our- 
selves understood the necessity of haste, 
and we were soon on the road and 
marched on without a halt till about nine 
o'clock, when we halted on the banks of 
a small stream, which we were told fell 
into the Lualaba. An hour’s rest, how- 
ever, was all that we allowed ourselves, 
and then resuming our way we soon 
came into a wooded country with many 
streams, and pushed on until at sunset 
we felt that we could march no farther. 

We were all too tired to attempt to 
build huts or construct a fence round 
our camping-place, so, cutting down 
enough trees to form fires to frighten any 
wild beasts away, we lay down by them 
to enjoy our well-earned repose. Once 
or twice in the night we were disturbed 
by the sound of lions roaring, but fortu- 
nately they did not come near, and at 
daylight we resumed our flight. The 
Walunda were in abject terror of being 
overtaken, and threw away all that en- 
cumbered them ; and the sight of women 
trying to drag their children along, who 
were footsore and weary and crying from 
fatigue and hunger, was pitiable in the 
extreme. This day’s march was most 
trying, as although the forest through 
which we were marching was open, the 
number of streams which we had to cross 
kept on increasing, and while some ran 
in deep gulleys or nullahs, others were 
only to be approached across wide strips 
of marsh and morass, and when we 
reached our halting-place for the night I 
felt that another day or two of the same 
sort of work would be as much as I could 
get through. Indeed, I asked Guilhermé 
whether, as we had guns, it would not 
be better to run the risk of being over- 
taken by our pursuers, and trust to 
being able to beat them off. “Courage, 
my friend,” he replied ; “one more day. 
and then we shall be near the river ; -an 
every hour we march puts us nearer 
safety and diminishes the number of 
those coming after us.” 

In the middle of the night we were 
aroused by stragglers coming into camp 
and telling us that some of their comrades 
had been overtaken and killed by Muata 
Yanvo’s advanced guard, which was now 
only four hours behind us. There was 
instantly a sauve gut peut among the 
Walunda, and it was as much as we could 
do to prevent our men sharing in their 
panic and leaving their loads behind, 
commencing a headlong flight te the 
river. 

Thanks to the exertions of Bill, Ngdi, 
Ombwa, and a few others, we prevailed 
on them to keep their loads and preserve 
some degree of order. We now marched 
with the energy of despair,. but about 
noon we could hear the yells of Muata 
Yanvo's men close behind us. Some of 
our men now threw down their loads 
and declared their intention of running, 


but Guilhermé pointed out to them that 
if they did so they would be caught in 
detail and murdered without mercy, 
whereas if they held together we might, 
inflict a serious check on the men we 
heard, who could only be a small portion 
of Muata Yanvo’s force, for it was im- 
possible for a large body to travel so 
rapidly as they must have done. 

Ve put down our loads so as to form a 
barricade across the path we were tra- 
velling by, and Guilhermé and I, with a 
few of the pluckiest of our followers, 
remained by them, whilst the rest set to 
work with feverish haste. to cut trees to 
construct a fence to protect us on the 
other three sides. We could hear the 
yells of our pursuers as they drew closer 
and closer, sometimes mingled with the 
shrieks for mercy of some unfortunate 
wretch they overtook and killed ; but 
before they came in sight we had been 
able to make a fairly good fence, and 
now set part of our men to defend it and 
others to dig a ditch inside, in which we 
would be more protected from the arrows 
and spears of our enemies. 

The leading men of those in pursuit of 
us halted when they saw the path blocked; 
and gave us time to deliver an effective 
volley before they charged home. We 
had told men off to reload our guns and 
kept up a steady fire as they approached, 
but though we killed several and wounded 
many more, they came bravely on, and 
we soon had to resist a hand-to-hand 
attack as they attempted to storm our 
defences. Several of our men were 
wounded, and we should have been hard 
put to it for weapons if we had not seized 
upon the spears which they hurled at us 
and turned them against them as they 
tried to tear down our defences. Ciuil- 
hermé with me occupied the centre of the 
side on which the principal attack was 
delivered, and we both ran many risksas 
arrows and spears flew past us; nor 
were Bill and his chums hehindhand_ in 
assisting us in beating back our enemies. 

At last, after what had seemed hours, 
though I believe the whole conflict did 
not last forty minutes, the enemy com- 
menced sullenly to withdraw, and we 
were able to again take to our guns, 
which had been useless in the hand-to- 
hand fighting. But though they drew 
off they retreated fighting, and shot ar- 
rows at us and hurled their spears as 
long as they could do so with any pros- 
pect of damaging us. At last it seemed 
as if all was finished, and I was turning 
to congratulate Guilhermé¢ on our having 
escaped scathless through such a des- 
perate encounter, when, to my horror, I 
saw him falling backwards with an ar- 
row through his breast. Turning in the 
direction from which it had come I saw 
a Mlunda in the act of fitting another 
arrow to his bow, but before he could 
draw the string a bullet from my gun 
stretched him on the ground. 

Throwing down my gun, I assisted to 

ick Guilhermé up, and to my horr 
found that the jagged head of the arrow 
had broken off in the wound, and it was 
impossible to pull it out. Looking 
through our numbers, I found that no 
less than thirteen had been killed and 
many wounded, but I managed to get 
some carriers to take Guilhermé in his 
hammock—though many who had come 
off scathless had taken to their heels— 
and dispatched him under charge of old 
Ngéi, who had fought well, and, though 
slightly wounded, was still fall of tight. 


aper. 
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As soon as he was gone I got about four hundred yards in width, with a! _ Bill, who seemed always ready for any 
twenty to take up their loads, being | current of three or four knots. Here the | daring work, said he would swim out and 
especially careful to send on all our scenc of confusion almost baffles descrip- | bring one in. I agreed, and telling the 
powder, and then, ripping open our bales tion. Some of the fugitives who had | brave fellows who had stood by me to 
and scattering their contents, Iwas about arrived first had found canoes and got } cover us and bring Guilhermé to wherever 
to stave six kegs of rum, which were the across to the right bank, but in most! we might reach the bank, and keep off 
last left in the caravan, when Bill, who, I ' cases had been too much afraid to send ' the panic-stricken, I with him dashed 
was glad to see, was unwounded, said ' them back for their companions in flight. | into the water, and, avoiding the poor 
that if we left them the Walunda, who , Some of those who were thus abandoned | wretches who were struggling to escape 
we had beaten off, when they came on'had cast themselves in the river to at-' a watery grave, we managed to bring 
again would stop to drink, and that it ' tempt to swim across. A few succeeded ‘a canoe to bank. Ngji and his men 
would delay them for a long time. I fully in this, but others, being unable to swim ! protected it whilst we emptied the water 
agreed with him, and then looking round | well, were carried away by the current ' out, and then we set off after the others, 
to see who I had left, I found, besides and drowned, while every now and again ! and had the great good fortune to secure 
Bill, that Buku, Mbuzi, and Ombwa were : a startling yell showed where some poor ' them all, besides saving many of the 
still with me, though the two former! wretch was seized and carried off by a' people in the water. In the largest I 
were wounded, Buku with a gash from a | crocodile, of which reptiles there were ! placed Guilhermé, with some steady men. 
spear on his shoulder, and Mouai by an! numbers in the river. 'and into the others I allowed those ot 


arrow through the side of his neck, the ' 
head of which, by breaking off the shaft, ‘ 


he had heen able to pull right through, 
and that two others of Senhor Ferreira’s 


I found Guilhermé lying under a leafy | the fugitives to get who seemed to have 
shelter which Ngéi had rigged up for him, ' retained some portion, of their senses, on 
and though he said he was not suffering | the condition that they would send back 
much pain, it was plainly visible that he | not only these four, but also any other 
‘ had received his death-wound. I endea-; canoes they might find on the opposite 


men were unwounded, and said they 
would stand by me to the last. voured to secure a canoe in which to take | side. 

With these I covered the retreat, and! him across the river, but such was the! While they were away I endeavoured 
though I was much delayed by having to | panic with which the majority of the | to restore order among the frantic people 
tind up the wounds of some of the! fugitives were seized that I could not | by whom I was surrounded, and at last, 
wounded whom we overtook, and by get any one to listen to me, and four ; by dint of much labour, we managed to 
repelling four or five small attacks, | canoes, which were all that were now ' get all I could see safely across the river, 
which were not, however, delivered with , available, were so overcrowded that ! and even to save the greater portion of 
the same impetuosity as the first, we before they had got twenty yards from | the loads I had sent on from the place 
at last arrived on the banks of the Lua- {the banks they cupsized and threw all , where we had been first attacked. 

Jaba. which I found was a river about their occupants into the river. | (To be continued.) 


THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
OR, SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND 


By Pau. BLAKE, 
Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chuins,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“But,” resumed the Doctor “I have 


another matter to refer to, as I told you. 
Who gave you permission to be in town 


f week passed swiftly by, and no; “Oh, very well,” said the Doctor, turn- 
new house-master appeared on the . ing eway. 


scene. | had spoken the truth to a certain 


Bucknill’s fortnight was up, and he was ‘extent. He had not seen Bucknill and 
nowat liberty togointothetownif he could ' Ennis actually pass out of the gate to f° 
manage to secure the necessary permis- | to the town, although at the same time he 
siontodo so. He wasnot, however, atall: knew very well that they were going 
inclined to ask the Doctor for leave, for it | there. He was not quite easy in his con- 
was at_present his one object to keep out | science, but he tried to justify himself by 
ef the Doctor's sight as much as possible. | saying that it was impossible that he 
He had promised Ennis, though, that he: could sneak to the Doctor and tell him 
would go, and he wanted todo so. With! that Bucknill had broken bounds. Be- 
care, therefore, they thought they might ' sides, he expected the Doctor did not 
tisk it. They knew it was the Doctor's‘ want to see Bucknill for any pleasant 
custom to lie down for about half an hour | reason, but on this point he was mis- 
after dinner, so they thought they could | taken. 
manage to slip:out unobserved, and be! Lee kept careful watch, and seeing the 
back again before he was about. coast quite clear, duly gave the signal. 

In order to make things pretty safe | Bueknill and Ennis crept safely into the 
they persuaded Lee to keep “cave” for | courtyard without being observed, and 
them. He was to stay by the gate and | during the remainder of that day heard 
give a signal if it was safe for them to; nothing to make them believe that they. 
return. : had been seen. 

Lee did not much like the job, but; After preparation, however, the Doctor 
Bucknill had quite regained his former | sent for Bucknill, who in some trepidation 

ascendency over him, and he did not very | obeyed the summons. 
well see his way to decline the onerous, “I have two things to speak to yot 
post. It so happened, however, that on | about,” began the Doctor. “One is that 
this occasion the Doctor did not take his ! I have had a letter from your father ask- 
eustomary nap, but imbued with his. ing that you may be allowed to take les- 
renewed enthusiasm for inspecting the sons in Italian in future. It will be 
school came into the courtyard shortly , necessary in that case for you to go into 
iter the two boys had departed. the town to Signor Mancini, as we have 

“ Have you seen Bucknill?” queried the | no Italian master on the premises.” 
Doctor as soon as hc gought sight of Lee. | Bucknill did not think he was called 

*No, sir,” replied Lee, somewhat! upon to do more than_bow his acqui- 
tremblingly, though. {escence, and imagined all was right. 


this afternoon ?” 

Bucknill was taken back. He had no 
defence, and had to listen to a very sharp 
reprimand from the Doctor, couched in 
unusually strong terms, and closing with 
a distinct warning that on the next occa- 
sion on which he might find it necessary 
to punish him it would probably lead to 
his expulsion from the school. 

Bucknill went to bed in a very de- 
pressed state of mind, with punishments 
enough on his hands to last a week. 

“What’s the row now?” asked some 
one in his room. 

“Why, row enough,” said Bucknill, who 
was glad tobe able to let them know how 
unfairly, as he put it, he had been treated. 
“Who could have told him I was in 
town?” ‘ 

“I know,” said Smythe, “I saw the 
Doctor talking to Lee near the gate 
this afternoen just after you had gone 
out.” 

“ Did you?” said Bucknill. 

“Yes, I did,” was the reply. 

Bucknill at once jumped out of bed and 
went into the next room. He somewhat 
naturally concluded that Lee had told 
the Doctor that he was out, and that the 
trouble which had ensued was the result. 
thereof. 

“You little beggar,” he muttered _an- 
grily, as he hauled Lee out of bed. “You 
told me that no one saw us go out to- 
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day, and now I find that you were 
speaking to the Doctor just after we 
started. 

Harrison was not present, being down- 
stairs working for his exam., so there 
was no one there to protect Lee from 
Bucknill’s angry violence. He would 
listen to no protestations of innocence, 
but at once gave him a severe licking. 

“All right,” said Lee, “I'll keep cave 
for you next time, see ifI do. I'll tell 
the | Doctor everything you do now, you 


“Very well,” said Bucknill, “we'll see 
who gets tired of that game soonest.” 

Lee, still erying with pain and vexa- 
tion, reiterated his threat, knowing full 
well, however, that he did not mean to 
carry it out. Glubb sneaked, but he was 
the only boy privileged to do so, and it 
endangered even his popularity. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE next day the new master came. 

His name was Mr. Mayhew. He was 

a fine-looking man of about thirty years 

of age, with much more decision in 

bis ioc and manner than Mr. Partridge 
ad. 

The boys soon began to feel that they 
were not under the same weak hand as 
before. Mr. Mayhew spent a good deal 
of time in the playground with the boys, 
and did not shut himself up in the class- 
room with a book, as Mr. Partridge was 
in the habit of doing, 

Some of the boys, however, were still 
Tebellious, and Mr. Mayhew had to show 
them—as he did in an unmistakable 
manner—-what sort of stuff he was made 
of, and consequently he was obliged to 
act more severely than he would other- 
wise have done before theboys thoroughly 
understood that they had to deal with a 
determined and firm master. 

The Markiss had not spoken to Lee since 
the interview about the cribs. He had 
heard, however, that Bucknill had given 
him a good licking, and so went up to 
the boy the following morning. 

“Well, I hear you've been in trouble 
again young un,” he said. “How do you 
like your new friends now 4” 

“T hate them,” exclaimed Lee. 

“Well, that’s a good thing,” said the 
Markiss ; “I don’t like to see the decline 
and fall of a small boy. You haven't 
taken my advice too strictly yet, have 
yout However, I’ll just give you some 
more, though I don’t suppose it will be 
of much more use. Don’t you see any- 
thing more of Bucknill and that lot than 
you can help, and stick to your lessons— 
that will keep you out of mischief at any 
rate.” 

The programme was not a pleasant one 
for Lee, but he was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the Markiss’s advice was good. 
He felt the more ready to fall back upon 
the Markiss and Glubb, and other “ safe” 
boys for friends, inasmuch as he had 
now learnt the truth about Bucknill’s 
expedition to the town. 

t seemed that Miss Caleott was doin 
some shopping “down town,” and hac 
seen Bucknill there,‘and knowing that 
the Doctor wanted to sce him as 
regarded the Italian lesson, had naturally 
mentioned to her brother on her return 
that she had seen Bucknill. 

When Lee heard this he told Bucknill, 
who, however, soured by his recent 


troubles, did not condescend even to ex- 
press any sorrow, but merely remarked 
that he had owed him a licking for a long 
time and that that would do for it. 

This completed the rupture between 
the two, and Lee, to his subsequent bene- | 
fit, cut himself adrift from the boy who 
should have been his monitor, but who 
had instead been his evil genius. 

Lee found it difficult to turn over his 
new leaf ; old associates and habits were 
not to be dropped at a moment’s notice. 
It was fortunate for him that the school 
as a whole fell into better order, so that 
there were fewer temptations than there 
used to be. 

What caused him most sorrow was the 
knowledge that he had not regained the 
Markiss’s confidence. Not that the latter 
was unkind, he was only indifferent, and 
Lee felt this keenly in contrast to his 
former kindness. 

He had enough to think of in other 
directions, however, just at present. The 
result of the Easter examination was 
made known, the Doctor reading out the 
lists of precedence with comments. These 
comments were the cause of much blush- 
ing on the part of those who had made 
mistakes unintentionally, and of much 
uneasiness on the part of Smythe and 
one or two others who had made them on 


Purpose. 
“ There is one boy,” said the Doctor, se- 
verely, “who has had the effrontery to give 
the following reply to the question, ‘How 
was the house of Tarquin destroyed? By‘ 
fire!’ Such an answer could only haye 
been given out of bravado, and I shall 
know how to make that boy repent his 
ill-timed jesting.” 

Poor Ashbee was very downhearted. 
“What an awful shame!” he remarked 
afterwards. “I meant it genuine, and 
the Doctor only read out as a joke 
Smythe’s rot about the Nile rising in 
Mungo Park, and excused him on the 
ground of ‘his want of acquaintance with 
modern travel.’” 

Lee got into hot water, for his papers 

were very poor ; moreover, he found Mr. 
Mayhew exacting and strict—lessons 
could not be shirked any more. Cribs, 
too, were rendered worse than useless 
by an ingenious dodge on the master’s 
part. 
Twenty lines of Cesar was the daily 
portion of the lower fourth, besides gram- 
mar. The boys who considered them- 
selves fortunate in the possession of their 
cribs, prepared their quantum and felt 
easy in their minds. Mr. Mayhew calmly 
announced one morning that they would 
repeat yesterday's lesson instead of the 
one which had been set. 

Consternation reigned amongst those 
who used cribs. One of the drawbacks 
to their use is that once the lesson over 
no recollection of it remains. So Ashbee, 
Smythe, and the others found themselves 
rapidly descending to the bottom of the 
class; passages which they had trans- 
lated sinoothly the day befuve now pre- 
sented insuperable difficulties, It was a 
grand collapse. 

Mr. Mayhew had made a shrewd guess 
at the reason why some of the most care- 
less boys construed the best, and his little 
plan succeeded admirably in showing up 
the impostors. Cribs were no longer of 
any use, they were worse than useless, so 
they were relegated to the backs of their 
owners’ desks. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


A Story Needing Words. 
SECOND DIVISION (ages 14 to 18). 
Prize—One Guinea, 


ARTHUR J. JOHNSON (nged 16), Avenue Road, King’ 
Meath, near Birmingham. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(The names are arranged in order of merit.) 

JAMES 8. HoGG (aged 16), 1, Lutton Place, Edinburg? 
Scotland, 

, GEORGE GiBBS (aged 17), 42, Churton Street, Pimlic: 

3.W. 
| LEONARD ETHERINGTON (aged 15}), Falkland Par 
School, Torquay, 

WALTER J. REDSHAW (aged 14), 4, St. Mary’s Plac: 
Southampton. 

Herbert R. G. Correr (aged 144), 11, James Stree 
Masbro’, Rotherham, Yorks. 

ROBERT DRYSDALF (nced 14), 3, Randolph Terrao 
Mount Florida, Glasgow. 

JOHN JACKSON CAMERON (aged 15), 3, Dixon Avenu: 
Gouvanhill, Glasgow. 

GRORGE GaYRT (aged 164), 106, Rue de I'Hotel d 
Ville, Lyons, France. 

FREDERICK HAMMERSLEY BALL (aged 16), Sandiacr 
near Nottingham. 

ALFRED HUNTER (aged 18), 25, West Hill Stree 
Brighton. 

ARTHUR CLARKE (1 14), 2854, ‘stal Palace Roa: 
East Dulwich, Ae ie ) io 

WILLIAM C. JonEs (aged 14), 35, Millman Street, Be: 
ford Row, W.c. 

WALTER GEORGR SMITH (uged 17), 12, Grove How 
Road, Hornsey, w. 

FRANK TOWNSEND WELLER (aged 17), 4, Crystal Te 
race, Clifton Road, South Norwood, 8.z. 

HENkY Wyatt (aged 17), Mr. E. Gilbert, Bourton-o: 
the-Water, Gloucestershire. 

Joun BLADON (aged 16), 12, George Street, Moss Sil 
‘Manchester. 

GFORGE ARTHUR RYLAND GROVES (aged 15}), Middl 
ham, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

MARY CAROLINE MARCH (aged 17), The Beach, £ 
Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancashire, 

FRANK MORAN (aged 15), 4, Alexandra Terrace, Gle) 
lands Road, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire. 


JAMES MUIR (aged 15), 221, Morningside Road, Edi 
burgh. 


CHRISTINA STREL SMITH (aged 15), 0, Kelvinside 1 
race North, Glasgow, 


THIRD Drvistox (all ages up to 14). 
Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 
bates ‘W. MARSLAND (aged 13), 2, Cumberland Ga 
ew, 
CERTIFICATES. 

ALFRED WILLIAM W4RD (aged 18), 1, Windsor Terra 
Beckton, near North Woolwich. 

Jonx MAXWELL EpMonps (aged 12), The Vicara 
Great Gransden, St. Neots. 

PERCY GREENHALGH (aged 11), Skelmanthorpe, H 
dersfleld, Yorks. 

B, SYDNEY HARVEY (aged 18}), Hurstbourne, Hi 
gate, N. 

KATHERINE AVENFL VAN SOMEREN (aged 13}), 
Grange Park, Ealing, W. 

JonN HENRY WEBBER (aged 18), 
‘Thornbury Road, Clapham Park. 

CHARLES ALFRED BLACKNALL (aged 12), 24, Cob 
Road, Chestertield, Derbyshire. 

C. H. BRoogRs (aged 11), Glenbrook, Nightingale L 
Clapham, Loudon, 8.W. 

ARTHUR JOHN GREEN (aged 13), at Mrs. Coney, 
Albion Street, Birmingham. 

J. H. Barron (aged 13), 62, Hamilton Place, Aberd 

WALTER JOHN HEANEY (aged 13), 10, Mount Vio 
Cottages, Rosbrien Road, Limerick, 

UEREERT MONTGOMERIE FARRINGTON (aged 13), 
Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, Ww. 

JAMTS FREDERICK EDWIN WINDER (aged 19), C 
worth House, Uppertou Gardens, Eastbourne. 
WritiaM HAMILTON JaY (aged 1%), 2, Park Pi 

Eltham. 


WILLIAM GEORGE HANSON (aged 124), 5, Church St 
West Bromwich. 
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TO THE TOP OF MONT BLANC; 


scholars of old ¢ 


OR, HOW TWO BOYS DID IT. 
By THE Rey. WALTER SENIOR, M.A. 


CHAPTER I.—THE MYSTERY BEGUN. 


d har summer holidays were over, and the 


were all coming bac 
been lively with arri 
up and dashed away 
boxes and bags and 


and excitement, such shaking o} 
funny greetings, such unpe 


and hampers, such 
rooms for the last 


Sroston Grammar School 


The afternoon had 
had dashed 
ng endless 
I y boys. Such stir 
hands and 
ing of trunks 
tushing in and ont of 
news, such suppressed 


eagerness for the tea hour, when all would be 


thered together, and it would be seen who 
faa come and who were absent, what old 
masters had turned up, and what the new 
ones looked like! Sure! the first day of 
arrival is almost as good as the last day of 
departure ! 

t was a fine sharp September evening, and 
most of the boys after tea made for the com- 
mon room, where two bright fires gave merry 
welcome. Soon the place grew full of talk, 
and joke and jibe, bits of horseplay and bursts 
o laughter. We only need, however, to join 
one group of older boys at the far end of the 
toom. Their conversation has drifted into 
the discussion of where each had been, and 
how all had spent their holidays. Bob Jones 
Was in great force. 

“Scarborough ! Whitby!” he cried, with 
fine scorn. ‘Pooh! all day amongst a lot 
of girls and babies making sand-pies! I 
know a trick worth twenty of that.” 

“But,” said the despised one, ‘it isn’t 
sand-pies all day; it’s all day, if you like, 

‘ing, or rowing, or fishing, or—” 

hs Riding on a donkey that will not go, and 
you can’t whip him, no, no, no,” retorted 

b. ‘*I know. Haven't Idone it all? I 
tell you it’s not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with ——.” But at this tantalising 
point he abruptly stopped and looked round 
with a look that plainly said, ‘‘ What a time 
I’ve had! Such delicious adventures!” The 
pause and the look made him perfect master 

of the situation. 

His hearers were all the more curious, be- 
cause only last year Bob had come back full 
of his own seaside doings, how he had been to 
Flamborough, and gone into all the caves, 
and sailed round the Head, and seen the King 
and Queen Rocks, and looked down at the 
myriads of gulld on Bempton Cliffs. If all 
this had become stale, flat, and unprofitable 
by comparison. whatever bad he been doing ? 


“Do tell us, Bob ; let’s have it,” petitioned 
Tom Smart. ‘He does pile it up so, you 
know,” he added, looking round, in order to 
| flatter and seduce. The others were silent 
with envy, but longing to hear. 

Bob was a cat, and played with his mouse. 

“Qh,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve been on the tramp.” 

“Onthe tramp? Where? How?” Great 
was the excitement. For what is so vague, 
suggestive, fascinating as a tramp? It is 

tting out of the reach of law and order. It 
1s flight from the trammels of civilisation. It 
is anew world, a thousand adventures ; like 
Cortes burning his ships to go to Mexico, 
like Stanley going to seek Livingstone, like 
running away to sea, like turning gipsy, 
like the Arabian nights. 

“On the tramp—really?” 

* Yes,” he said, with grand coolness. ‘‘ Two 
of us had three weeks of knapsack-work. 
Sand-pies and donkeys!” he sniffed. “Try 
a knapsack-tramp if you want something 
really good.” 

This cool superiority, with its appeal to 
the imagination, was almost unbearable ; 
yet it mastered them. By-and-by revenge 
would be sweet, but first they must know all 
about his secret. And so they humbled 
tempol yes one and all, and cried “Do 
tell.” 

Then Bob began, and with a good deal of 
natural talent for a story, the talent which 
comes from seeing things in a spirit of 
interest and wonder, told how he and Jack 
Bent, the doctor’s son, had all at once, 
one fine day, you know, said, “‘Let’s doa 
tramp in the lake district ;’’ and how they 
had made their plans and furnished their 
knapsacks, and ‘‘done ” so many miles in so 
many days, so much a day, rainy ones in- 
cluded ; and there was one part of the expedi- 
; tion especially which was splendid, when 


; they walked from Keswick to Wast Water— | 


all along Derwentwater in perfect weather, 
to the falls of Lodore (a regular take-in, 
though, they were !), on through beautiful 
rodaile, past the big stone, up Stye Head 
Pass, where they stopped to watch a sheep 
washing in a mountain stream (such a lar! 
the sheep were !), then still ap and up into 
lonely mountains with black tarns along the 
route and so to the summit, with its wonder- 
ful view over the valley and its peaks and its 


wild lake, and then such a jclting spin down 
the stony descent, knay < bumping, knees 
failing, but each of them just as fresh as 
ever, not a bit tired when they got to the old 
farmhouse which does duty for an inn at the 
bottom. Then he told of the immense 
amount of ham and they consumed in 
their hunger (tasted nothing for six hours, you 
know), and what fun they had before they 
went to sleep, and how they got up early 
next morning to walk over Black Sail and 
Scarf Gap to Crammock Water ; but, bother ! 
instead of sunshine and scenery there was a 


‘thick mist up to the very door, and nothin 


else to be seen, and it never cleared a bit til 
nearly noon. ‘‘But everything comes right on 
atramp. It’salladventure. We got splendid 
fishing out of it. None of your pot-hooks 
dangling over a boat-side, but real fly-fishing 
up the jolliest stream full of trout. And in 
the afternoon we had the boat and rowed to 
the Screes—you never felt anything s0 grand 
and lonely. The water was inky black. 
Just the jump of a fish here and there the 
only life, except that far up on the mountain 
side you heard the faint baa of a sheep, and 
the mists were rolling slowly up the sides and 

aks of the mountains. There’s nothing 
ike mountains. I shall never forget next 
day. An artist fellow was going to Crum- 
mock and said we might go with him. The 
morning was fine, the mists were rising 
all along the side of Black Sail, the sun 
broke through, the blue began to spread in 
the sky, aut off we started up the mountain. 
He looked bad, he is a topper | It was a 
splendid pull. How heavy the knapsack got, 
and how we did sweat! I tell you it was 
grand to stop and admire, you know. But 
when we got where you come in sight of 
Crummock Water on the other side, and it 
was all bright with sunshine, and the lake 
was just like a diamond, oh! I felt—I felt 
like—like—” 

The hesitation at this point was fatal, 
coming as it did just when his secret was all 
out. Now his hearers took revenge. 

“‘Like—like—” faltered Bob. 

‘© A camel with a hump,” said Smart. 

“ Julius Ciesar bestriding the world,” said 
the Shakespeare boy. 

“ Alexander the Great weeping for more 
worlds to conquer,” said the historical one. | 

‘© A black crow perched on a haycock,” said 
the poetical one. 

«A stuck sheep,” said the rude one. 

There is always some boy who mistakes 
rudeness for wit, but though he may raise a 
laugh he is never liked. Wit is good, but 
rudeness is bad. Be a wit if you can, but be 

a gentleman also. 

Bob, who was as -tempered a fellow as 
you could find, laughed at the wit, but his 
lace clouded at the rudeness. 

‘What do you mean?” he asked, rather 
sharply, but perhaps he had better have 
ignored the remark. However, rude ones are 
not often ready with their meaning when 
asked for it, and so it came about that Bob 
rot his revenge and recovered his ground. 

fe seized on his adversary’s hesitation, and 

said, ‘Oh, I see! you wanted to stick, but 
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you’ve become ‘stuck.’ The holidays have 
done nothing for your manners. Been making 
sand-pies, eh?” Thus he turned the laugh, 
and then he made a grand stroke which kept 
bis former advantage over the curious to the 
full. 

‘That's what we did for three whole 
weeks,” he said ; ‘‘ but it’s nothing to what 
I'm thinking of for next year. If only I can 
bring it off—and I can—won’t it be grand!” 

In vain he was entreated to disclose the 
more wonderful project. His enthusiasm of 
tone, the light in his eye, the smile on his 
lip, quite conquered his hearers. But Bob 
refused to be drawn into any further confi- 
dence for the present. He was a boy who 
hated to be really boastful, and he knew 
that if he told what was in his mind it would 
seem as if he were so. It was such a 
splendid scheme if only he could work it. 

“*Come, boys, to supper,” said the usher, 
and so the group was broken up, and the 
future remained full of a dark but glorious 
mystery. 


CHAPTER I.—THE MYSTERY MAINTAINED. 


Bos JONES was a strong tall youth, between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, and one 
of the leading boys of the school in popular 
gifts and force of character, all the more so 
that he was a thoroughly reliable fellow, 
neither bully nor boaster. He had many ad- 
mirers, but especially one, Harry Stewart, 
who had listened with intense interest to 
Bob’s story as told in the last chapter. Apart 
from his admiration for Bob, the idea of a 
free tramp into some unknown land of ro- 
mance and splendour laid hold on him, for 
he was a boy of imagination and of an en- 
thusiastic nature. But, besides, he was some- 
thing of a reader, fond, as the saying is, of 
literature, and had read such works as 
‘Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,” and some of 
Wordsworth’s ms and all Scott's novels 
and poems, and a great many tales of travel, 
and also the lives of many great men who 
had forced their way to the heights of fame 
through greatest dithculties ; and all this had 
stimulated in his mind a desire of enterprise. 
He wished to discover something, or to go 
out and be shipwrecked, or to see the beauty 
which entrances, and to feel about it as poets 
feel. Now such a desire may be sentimental, 
but, I say, it is good for all that, and may 
lead a boy on to a life of noble thought and 
action. Sentiment is the germ of heroism. 
But a boy like Harry Stewart needs to rely 
on @ friend who is active, resolute, and 
daring. And thus he was attracted to Bob 
and felt his influence deeply ; and after what 
Bob had said he began to long very much to 
share in his project, whatever it was. 
Surely, he thought, my father, who is vei 
tich, will let me go with such a reliable fel- 
low as Bob! But then there was his mother, 
very loving and very timid! Well, he could 
convince her, he was sure, that she need not 
be afraid for him. Was he not nearly fifteen, 
and did not Edward the Black Prince win his 
spurs at the Battle of Crecy when he was 
fifteen? From which you can see that Harry 
had just that impulsive imagination which 
would lead him to dream night and day 
about such a thing asa splendid tramp with 
a bosom friend into the unknown worl. 

But what was Bob’s project? Bob had 
said no more about it. He would talk 
of his expedition in the lake country as much 
as you liked, but he would not disclose his 
secret. Partly, as you know, because he did 
not like to seem to boast, and partly, it must 
be owned, becauso it was his secret. It is 
delicious to have a secret, and such a secret ! 
He would tell them when he had done it, 
he said, when pressed. 

Perhaps it might not come off; it was auch 
abig thing, Well, was it this’ No! Was 
it that? No! Was it here? No! Was 
it there? No! The others were piqued. 


They began to depreciate, to say it was all 
nothing; but it was plain they were full 
of curiosity and envy. Bob, say, felt 
delicious. It was like having a gold mine, 
or the watchword of the treasure cave of 
the forty thieves, all to himself. After a 
while, too, he received a letter evidently 
about the secret, because he smiled over it 
and rubbed his hands and folded it up most 
carefully to read it again. There was also a 
book, which had come along with the letter, 
with red covers, which he often looked into, 
and always kept locked up. 
some of the boys, ‘‘if only he would lose that 
letter, or leave his desk open!” 

Harry was rather proud and shy, and 
therefore was not one of those who pressed 
hard for Bob's secret. Indeed, the more he 
longed to share it, the more he felt the offer 
must come from Bob. What he did was to 
be quite sincerely most friendly in his man- 
ner, and when a proud gentlemanly boy is 
attentive to another who is frank and warm- 
hearted, then it almost always follows that 
they find each other nice. Anyhow, it came 
about that Harry and Bob grew fast friends, 
and had long walks and long talks. And, of 
course, very soon the secret all came out 
between them. For though a lonely secret 
is delicious for a while, yet after a time it 
must be shared or it becomes a burden. 
Nay, how could two fast friends help ap- 
proaching it? Bob was longing to tell, Harry 
was longing to hear. And when it was told 
it was like a light put into gunpowder. 
Harry was very excited. ‘Oh,” he cried, 
“it is splendid! I must go, too, Bob.” 

Stewart's enthusiasm increased Bob's plea- 
sure. The secret now was more precious in 
being shared. It grew even quite a sacred 
thing upon which the light of common day 
must notshine ; and both the friends seemed 
to take on a more manly bearing and to 
become more earnest in character through its 
possession. 

Of course the others did not like being left 
out in the dark, and were very cool with 
them both. Indeed, a few were downright 
grumpy in their jealousy, and for a time the 
two friends were left a good deal to them- 
selves. But fortunately both of them were 
too good at cricket and football to be slighted 
for long, and so after awhile all came right 
and life went on merrily as before. Still the 
rest did not fail to notice from time to time 
several things which indicated that the pro- 
ject was in practical force, was greatly in- 
fluencing both Bob and Harry, was still as 
real and as fascinating to them as ever. 

Croston School stands in a plain from 
which rises an abrupt and lonely ridge of 
tumbled hills which take on by contrast, 
especially in distant view, almost the appear- 
ance of a mountain chain, purple and lofty. 
The paths to the grassy summits wind about 
and furnish a good afternoon’s expedition, 
ending as they do in breezy uplands, and a 
wide fine view of plains and woods and 
parks, and distant towers and spires and 
nestling villages. Well, every half-holiday 
Bob and Harry went off to climb these up- 
Jands from every side, or they scaled their 
steeper declivities and conquered the rocks, 
or they took long walks with steady resolute 
purpose far into the country. 

But besides, they were noticed to be 
equally resolute with their school work, as if 
somehow they connected success in study 
with success in their project, as if the future 
hope depended on present effort. Evidently 
Bob was working hard at Latin and Greek, 
and it seemed equally clear that Harry was 
doing the same with French and German. 
Was it for the exam. ? Was it for the secret? 
Was it for both? 

More than all, one day Harry got a letter 
with which, as soon as he had read it, he 
rushed off to Bob, and they were seen to go 
out to the far side of the quad, and there 
inost. earnestly read it together, and then 
shake hands over it, and look at each other 
enthusiastically, and they would evidently 


| ho, 


have liked to throw up their caps and shout. 
hurrah, and only refrained because they were 
afraid of their precious secret breaking out of 
their shout, like Jack out of his box, un. 
awares. Bob, indeed, did get os far as 
“ Hurrah for——” when he stopped confused, 
and looked round, and both disappeared with 
heightened colour round a corner. 


CHAPTER III.—POP GOES THE SECRET. 


“Oh,” thought |- 


I must tell you about the letter which ex- 
cited them so. About the middle of the 
term Harry had written to his father with 
trembling heart, a full account of the grand 
scheme, and had besought him to give his 
consent to it. The letter, therefore (which 
I will let you read, of course), will disclose 
the secret, and it will make some of those 
things clear which had puzzled the rest of the 
boys in the conduct of Bob and Harry. Be- 
sides, we shall learn whether there was any 
for their project, as we read the reply 
of Harry’s father, who I must tell you was a 
banker, and a very kind and just man, and 
very fond of Harry, his only son, though he 
had two daughters. Harry secretly wanted 
Bob to marry his favourite sister, Marian, 
though of course he did not say anything 
about it either to Bob or his father. This, 
then, is his letter :— 


“DEAREST FATHER,-—I have got such a 
splendid fellow for my friend this term. I 
always liked him, but now he is my par- 
ticular friend, and I shall never have another. 
His name is Robert Jones, but we all call 


him Bob. He is such a nice, d fellow. 
He would not do anything cowardly, or mean, 
or underhand, for the world, and_he is going 


into the army if his father can afford it. He 
is very adventurous, and this is what I want 
specially to tell you. He went all by him- 
self, with their doctor's son, and his knap- 
sack only, all over the lake country this last. 
holiday. They were away by themselves three 
whole weeks, and took no harm, and they 
saw everything that was interesting and im- 
proving and splendid. I am sure Bob is a 
great deal better for it. He is now quitea 
man of the world. He met with artists and 
travellers, and shepherds and students of 
Cambridge University, and tell mamma, he is 
much stronger and in better health. I wish 
both of you could hear him talk. You would 
be interested, and I feel certain you would 
wish you could go with him where he intends 
to go next midsummer. I do so want to go 
with him. May I, dearest papa, all alone 
by our two selves? It has been the dream of 
my life to do so, and I do believe it would 
make a man of me, and I should run into no 
danger. I should tell Bob to be very careful 
for mamma’s sake. It is to Mont Blanc, in 
Switzerland, we want to go. We have made 
all our plans quite safe. Bob has a cousin 
who has done it, and it is so glorious, the 
highest mountain in Europe, but not very 
dangerous. It will be such a feat. The 
boys will die of envy. Not one of them 
knows, though they all try to worm it out of 
us in every way, but we won’t say a word, 
and Bob keeps his cousin Tom's ‘ Baedeker 
Guide’ under lock and key. 

** Dear father, do consent and get mother to 
consent also. Of course I won’t go a yard if 
you don’t wish me, but I know it will break 
my heart and I shall only mope and pine all 
the holiday. But if I may go I will work 
very hard at French and German, and go 
into the bank or into any business you like ; 
French and German will be so very useful 
in our expedition, indeed a necessity as we 
mean to do it. For we mean to do it ax 
travellers and not as Cook’s tourists. We 
mean to get all the information we can first 
hand from guides and natives (they are so 
kind and intelligent) whom we meet, and not. 
have to depend on the broken English of the 
waiters. This will show you that we have 
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considered the matter deeply and practically, 
because we are very much in earnest. And 
Bob is so trustworthy, only he says that if 1 


go with him I must rough it as he does. His : 


father is not so rich as you are, he says, and 
cannot give him much to go with. 
takes a good place in the exam. at midsum- 
mer he has promised to give him £20 and to 


let him go where he likes, he has such faith ! 


in him. I feel bound to tell you this, but 
though it is stupid of Beb not to let me stand 
the most of the expenses, yet I am not afraid 
of roughing it. 1t will do me good to harden 
myself. We need, in this luxuriant century, 
to harden ourselves, or old England will go 


to the dogs ; don’t you think so, dear father? | 


And isn’t it noble of Bob? He is so indepen- 


dent and practical, and, tell mamma, such a ; 
We have | 


true friend and safe companion. 
climbed Torstone height again and again, 


and are getting our wind into splendid con- 
dition. b's cousin says this is the great 
thing to do. Already we can get to the, 


cairn in thirty-five minutes, though it took us | 


three-quarters of an hour at first. And on 
the level we can keep up nearly five miles an 
hour for three hours at a stretch. We did it 
last Wednesday - half from Croston to Har- 
ford and back. So you see the scheme is 
practical. That is what I wish mamma to feel, 
the enterprise is so splendid. It spreads 
before me in imagination, because I have read 
Coleridge’s hymn written underneath Mont 
Blanc.; but Bob’s cousin says no one can 
imagine it. It must be seen to be believed. 
Dearest father, I shall be very anxious until 
I hear from you, and I thank you and dearest 
mamma for all your kindness tome. I love 
you both so much. You must let me go just 
this once. Bob is quite sure we can do it. 
I think I shall not sleep till you write. 
write soon, dear father, to 


“Your own loving son, 
“Harry STEWART.” 


But if he | 


So 


| “*Do tell, papa, and don’t tease so,” echoed 
! the two sweet girls. 

“Oh! it is nothing as yet; he only 
wants to go to the top of Mont Blanc next 
August.” 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, and 
could say no more for astonishment, whilst 
the girls only opened their eyes very wide. 

“Yes, that is all; but read his letter, it is 
beautiful,” said Mr. Stewart, in the calmest 
way. ‘i 

Mrs. Stewart, you may be sure, did read it 
very rapidly ; but though she also smiled as 
she read, yet as she went on a look of alarm 
grew visible amongst her smiles. 

“You see,” said Mr. Stewart, 
seriously, ‘‘your son is a miracle of prudence 
and forethought, and that he combines some 
of the most opposite qualities which are 
rarely found together. 
he is cautious ; he is imaginative, he is prac- 
tical. It will be impossible to deny him so 
modest a request.” 

“John!” exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, ‘‘ what 
are you saying? What has come over the 

boy? It is madness!” She spoke so warmly, 
because there was something in her hus- 
band’s manner and look which, in spite of 
; his amusement, seerv.ed to imply that he was 
i imelined to sympathise with the hare-brained 
; Doy. 
| “Won't it improve him? Won't it make 
a man of him, a man of the world, my 
‘ dear?” he asked, in the same half-comic, 
i half-serious way. ‘‘ And won't such resulta 
, be worth all the risk? Think how he wants 
| to rise in the world!” 
| “It is not to be thought of for a moment,” 
, she replied; ‘‘I could not give my con- 
| Sent.” 

“Oh! unnatural mother!” he cried, turn- 
| ing up the white of his eyes. ‘Have you 
| overlooked that your only son says if you 
| refuse this dream of his life, that from hence- 
| forth his spirit will be sad within him, and 

that he will die by inches of a broken heart? 


Such was Harry’s letter, which his father | Cannot you be moved by such affectionate 


found one morning along with others beside 
his breakfast-cup. His looks were keenly 
watched, both by Mrs. Stewart and the two 
girls, Marion and Winnie, who saw that it 
was a very long letter from Harry, and won- 
dered naturally what it could be about. As 
Mr. Stewart read on there broke a merry 
twinkle out of the corners of his eyes, which 


seemed to touch his mouth and make him | 


smile. It soon indeed became quite evident 

that he was very much amused, and even 

when he had finished it he continued to 

smile provokingly, and look unutterable 
Dj 


“What is it, dear?” at last asked Mrs. 

Stewart, feeling her patience exhausted. 
“Oh! only your son; he’s such a hopeful.” 
«But what's the matter? Do tell.” 


pleadings? Then, to think that you distrust 

also the bosom friend, Bob! Depend on it 

that boy ‘ Bob’ means it.” 
| ‘Don't be nonsensical, John! Our boy 
' means it too; how could he? You must 
| Write and tell him to have nothing more to 

do with Bob Jones. Evidently he is leading 
| him into mischief and danger.” 
‘“Nay, nay, my dear,” answered Mr. 
' Stewart, giving up his fun because his wife 
' seemed so really troubled, ‘‘ don’t be afraid ! 
| I see a plan which I think will put all right, 

and which I will talk over with you to-night 
, before I write to this terrible would-be 

mountaineer.” . 

The result of their talk was the letter 

| which Harry had received, and which had 
\ caused Bob and himself so much joy. And 


very | 


He is adventurous, | 


yet this was all it said as to the Mont Blanc 
project :— 

“Your dear mother thinks that it is a wild 
and hazardous scheme, and I am inclined to 
agree with her; butstill, in our great love for 
you and confidence in you, we have con- 
| cluded to let our decision stand over until 
you come home at Christmas. Then if 

Master Jones can pay us a visit for a few 
days, we can talk the matter over with you 
both, and see how far it is practicable and 
right.” 

That was all, but it was sucha relief not 
to be refused, such a relief to be able to hope 
where he had only expected to he reduced to 
despair, and he had such contidence in Bob 
that the kindness seemed as good as a 
victory. 

“« Bob,” said Harry, squeezing his arm as 
they walked together—‘‘ Bob, we shall con- 
vince them.” 

The fact is Mr. Stewart had said to Mrs. 
Stewart, ‘‘I am very much struck with the 
scheme from the point of view of character. 
It argues well for two boys tostrike out such 
an adventure, and it seems to me something 
is stirring in our boy, which, rightly guided, 
may turn out well; and as to Bob, I can 
only say, dear, that I like his independent 
spirit immensely. It is the spirit of an 
honourable youth, and if the rest of his 
nature is the same, Harry is fortunate in 
having such a friend. Besides, I havea plan 
which will keep everything right even if 


the: Ae 

‘““What plan have you, dear? I don’t 
want to stand in my dear boy’s way ; but you 
must take me into your confidence, please.” 

“Of course 1 must, and am most happy to 
do so. I amsure I can fully relieve your 
mind. The plan is simply this: it flasked 
instantaneeus! y across my mind. You have 
heard me speak of Mr. ——. Well, he isa 
member of the Alpine Club, and he to 
Switzerland every year. I will write to 
him, and shall decide according to his reply. 
If he all will be well; only I would not 
have the boys get a hint of the Plan for the 
world. Now are you satisfied ?” 

‘Forgive me, dear; I believe I have been 
a little foolish.” 

“Won't it be capital fun?” said Mr. 
Stewart. ‘‘‘ Besides, I have another idea, 
which I shall keep for awhile as my own 
special secret in this matter.” 

So the boys got Mr. Stewart's letter, and 
lived gaily on hope all that term. But they 
became less excited also, because now the 
first stage of difficulty seemed over, and mid- 
summer was a long way off, and much sober 
work of study had to be done. 

And so Christmas holidays drew on when 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were to welcome Bob, 
and to take stock of him. 

(To be continued.) 


GREAT LONDON FIRES. 


ONDON has seen many great fires, but the | buckets of water, but the smoke grew so thick | river front on every floor was one mass of 


greatest by far in later times was that at 
Cotton’s Whart, near Tooley Street, London 


and the heat became so great that they were 
driven from the floor, and forgot to shut the 


Bridge, in 1861. Then the sky was reddened | doors after them, The engises were sum- 
with such brilliancy that almost as many ; moned, and the smoke came pouring in huge 
counties saw the glare as saw that from , columns out of the windows. There was no 
Malvern on the night of the Armada. Part | sign of flame ; all that could be seen was this 
of the premises were new, indeed the insur- ' ever increasing smoke, filling every floor of 
ance had only been settled a few days before, ‘the now deserted building. As soon as the 
and the old and new buildings were thickly  tire-brigade arrived the chief, Mr. Braid- 
stored with that miscellaneous collection of , wood, saw that matters would become serious, 
goods that only a wharf warehouse can bring and such vessels as were near the wharf and 
together. It was Saturday, June 22nd, and ; could be moved were drawn out into the 
just upon five o'clock, when some jute was | stream. The enyines began playing into the 
noticed to be smoking on the third floor ; and ; building, but still nothing, tor half-an-hour, 
it was not till that day month that the fire ; could be seen but this terrible smoke. Sud- 
really died out. | denly, just before six o’clock, the flame burst 

The staft of clerks and porters endeavoured , forth with a mighty roar; the smoke was 
to drown the smouldering jute with a few | swept away as if by magic, and the whole 


raging, glowing fire. One of the flats was 
| fall of ‘oll and tallow, and the burning grease 
poured down in cataracts and flowed into the 
water and literally set the river on fire. 
Engine after engine came up: as the fire 
‘went on, the engines were brought from 
| the suburbs, and even came by train from 
| the surrounding country, but the streams had 
no effect. A wonderful thing was noticed ; 
' the heat was so great that as the water fell 
' it was split into its constituent gases, and the 
oxygen and hydrogen went to feed the 
flames. In the thick of the fight a gateway 
fell and crashed down on to Mr. Braidw 
| and a Mr. Scott, and the flames played round 
| the ruins so that rescue was impossible. 
' Barrel after barrel of grease exploded and 
hurled its contents into the fire; higher and 
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higher rose the sheaves of flame, and scon they 
spread until three acres of ground formed their 
hase. The gentle wind flew them towards 
the railway-station, and every effort was 
made to save a row of houses that stood in 
the path. The water was poured on to the 
reofs, but the glass in the windows grew red 
hot, and from the streaming deluge on the 
roof came ‘ittle blue islands of light, then like 
gas jets these islands bean to run among the 
rafters, and soon, as if it was burnt paper, 
the roof collapsed. Then a store of tar and 
saltpetre was reached, and again the explo- 


‘ ing the grease in hopes of making a profit out 
of it; one boat was suddenly surrounded, and 
the heated grease burst into flame, and the 
boat and all that were in it perished. On 
Sunday the fire burnt, on Tuesday it burnt, 
and then fortunately there fell a gentle rain ; 
but though the flames were checked and 
advanced no farther they had their spoil to 
feed on, and obstinately did they fight and 
slowly did they die. After time the wall 
was approached and the ruins cleared, and 
underneath were found Mr. Braidwood’s 
body, crushed, but unburnt, and Mr. Scott’s 


temperature, and the horses all harnessed so 
as to depart at the instant. 

London has been often burnt. It was nearly 
gutted im 962. Again in 1087 it was burnt, 
and St. Paul’s again was destroyed. In 1212 
London Bridge caught fire on the south side, 
and the flames ate their way across the 
bridge and into the City, and three thousand 
people, caught between two lines of flame, 
were burnt or drowned. And in September, 
1666, came the Great Fire, of which all have 
heard, when there fell in the flames thirteen 
thousand houses and eighty-nine parish 


Sons were fast and furious, and at every 


€XPlosion the flames leapt ever more wildly. 
Hiteat alana. of fame, floated (sea the 
stoppe inst & Tier of 
Tagnded veusele The shipping caught a- 
we t. Then the whole of the wall of the 
jiehouses fell into the river and exposed 
fo ‘Ong wide range of floors, all burning madly, 
T threo hundred yards from end to end. 
A t Hay’s Wharf were a steamer and an 
innenican barque, which were drawn out 
a to the stream, the barque with her rigging 
tae spars all charred and crumbling. The 
ride began to rise and bring the shipping 
‘arer tothe fire. A barque that came sailing 
ast was caught in the eddy and drawn to- 
Wards the flames; the men were taken off, 
t Ut the barge was sucked in and went to feed 
he fire. pe in a boat passed by and 
came within the influence and was just 
Picked out in time, while the boat drifted in ; 
to destruction. All the night the fire raed, 
lighting up London. Boats were out collect- 


; there have 


;come from Edinburgh in 1833 to reorganise 


The Great Fire of London. 


burnt to a cinder. 


Altogether two millions 
worth of pro; 


rty was destroyed. Since then 
en other fires, but none that 
lasted so long or were so fearful in intensity. 

The death of Mr. Braidwood evoked 
much sympathy ; Dr. Cumming, the famous | 
preacher, delivered an oration at his funeral, 
and a tablet to his memory was erected in 
the Scotch Church in Crown Court. He had | 


the fire-brigade first started in 1825 by the 
amalvamation of the small forces of the Fire 
Insurance Companies; and the Londoners 
were very proud of him. His successér was 
Captain Shaw, the present head of the 
brigade that does its work so well. 

One of the noteworthy things regarding the 
late jubilee celebration was the freedom from 
fires on the night London was illuminated, 
and one of the most cheering things on that 
night was the scene of perfect preparation at 
the fire-stations, where all was in readiness, 


with the water in the boilers at extra high 


churches, to say nothing of chapels and meet- 
ing-houses. The column of fire was a mile 
long, and for sixteen miles around it night 
was like day. 

Robert Hubert confessed that he lighted 
it, and though it seems the confession was 
mere bravado, he was executed. It broke 
out at Farryner’s, the baker's, in Pudding 
Lane, between one and two o'clock in the 
morning of September 2nd. There had been 
a hot summer, and the wood and plaster, of 
which the bulk of the houses was then com- 
posed, was dry as tinder. All the Saturday 
night, and Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, 
the fire raged. Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
was put in charge of the firemen, and endea- 
voured to check it in vain. To keep it from 
spreading, he pulled down houses in Cornhill, 
but the flames leapt across the timber left in 
the roadway, reached the northern side, and 
swept on more fiercely than before, from Pud- 
ding Lane, now marked by the Monument, 
to Pie Corner, in Giltspur Street, now marked 
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by a fat boy on a public-house. The fire 
died out at the week's end, after doing the 
dest work for health of any fire on record. 

In 1748, on March 25th, there was another 
fire that threatened to equal this one. It 
began in Change Alley, and burat two hun- 
dred houses in Cornhill Ward. In 1794 there 
was a tire at Wapping, wherein six hundred 
and thirty houses were burnt. This was a 
saltpetre fire. In 1649 there was a gun- 
powder fire at Barking. Then sixty houses 
were blown up; a tavern full of drunken 
company was sent sky-high, and the land- 
lord's child went aloft with them in its 
cradle, and fell uninjured on the church roof, 
where it was found asleep! Some stran; 
things have happened at fires. Perhaps the 
most ridiculous fire was that at Shadwell 
Waterworks in 1797, where, although the 
machinery was capable of raising a thousand 
gallons of water a minute, the whole place 
was destroyed in an hour, and all owing to 
want of water at the proper time ! 

In 1780 there was a great fire at Horsely- 
down, where thirty houses and many ware- 
houses and ships were burnt; and in 1771 
there was a fire at Rotherhithe across the 
river, when sixty houses and many vessels 
were consumed. One of the most startling 
fires of this century was that in 1803, 
when the t tower over the choir of 
Westminster Abbey was burnt. In 1814 the 
Custom House was burnt, the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Kelly, being saved by her brother, and 
only just escaping with her life. Afteratime 
a barrel of gunpowder exploded in the base- 
ment and scattered the papers far and wide, 
so that some were found at Dalston and 
Hackney. This was quite a famous fire, as 
owing to the papers being destroyed no vessels 
teady to sail could be allowed to go until 
fresh papers had been provided, and all over 
the world the sailors took their grumbles 
against the Custom House fire. 

In 1834 there was another notable fire, that 
of the Houses of Parliament at Westminster. 
It broke out at half-past six in the afternoon 
of October 16th. The cause of it stood con- 
fessed Visitors to the Custom House 
Museum will see in the corner of a casea 
bundle of old sticks, in curve and head not 
unlike the tallyman’s stick of the peripatetical 
draper. These are ‘‘ tallies,” or wooden 


in the manner from which “ notches” took 
their name. These are the official receipts of 
the past still living on in their technical 
names. From the way they were roughly 
torn apart we get the teeth of the indentures 


‘and the ragged edges of many official forms 

in which folland counterfoil have their exact 
correspondence assured. The notches stand 
for amounts: a large notch for a thousand 
pounds, a smaller one for a hundred pounds, 
a smaller still for ten pounds, and so on for 
pounds shillings and pence. 

When a man lent money to the State 
such a tally was prepared and split down 
the middle. Half was kept by the Ex- 
chequer, half by the lender; the half in 
| the Exchequer was the counter stock, the 


——S 


The Fire of London raging round Ludgate and Old St. Paul's. 


vouchers, for sums paid to the Treasury. 
Strange looking sticks of willow they are, 
about two feet long, and deeply cut back at 
the end, as if they had been originally intended 
for tent-pegs; and they are all nicked over 
with a pocket-knife, as if some boy had been 


acoring the runs in a country cricket match 


‘half in the lender’s possession was the 
stock, and hence the name still borne by 
; the Government Funds. The counter stocks 
, had been accumulating for years, and one 
fine morning the Treasury resolved to burn a 
few of them, and to do this some minor official 


, hit upon the furnaces of the House of Lords 


as an appropriate place. So the fires were 
stoked with tallies and the tlames grew so 
fierce as to set light to the building, and 
at was the conflagration. The ‘historic 
ouses ” disappeared, and in their place rose 


James Braidwood. 


the present splendid pile, which is entirely of 
Victorian age. 

Four years afterwards there was another 
historic fire, that at the Royal Exchange. It 
broke out in Lloyd’s coffee-room at half-past 
ten at night, and ended most dramatically. 
The tower had a ring of bells on the carillon 
principle playing a tune at the hour. In the 
middle of the flames there rang out the old 
Scotch air, ‘‘There is nae luck about the 
house.” Another hour of furious fire went 
by, and still the tower stood, and ‘‘ Life let 
us cherish” clanged forth. Yet another hour 
and ‘God save the Queen” was heard, and 
as the last bar was finished, down with a 
crash fell the tower and its bells. 

In the iron safe there was a pile of notes, 
not so musical, but more valuable, all charred 
to a cinder, with the numbers, dates, and 
amount recognisable after much difficulty, 
and all the notes were honoured by the Bank 
of England. This fire was seen from Windsor 
Castle, and was one of the fiercest known. 

In 1841 there was a fire at the Tower of 
London. It broke out in the Bowyer Tower. 
The Armoury was destroyed with two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand stand of arms. 
The Jewel House was in danger, and Major 
Ebrington had it broken into, for the inner 
key was in the possession of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. After half an hour’s work with 
pickaxe and crowbar, the men got in, and 
the curious sight rewarded the spectators of 
the warders carrying off the crowns and 
sceptres escorted by soldiers. Not a jewel 
was lost. 

Since then there have been many fires 
which are worth noting. Covent Garden 
Theatre was burnt down in 1856, St. Martin’s 
Hall in 1860, the north wing of the Crystal 
Palace in 1866, Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1867, 
the Alexandra Palace in 1873. In 1882 there 
was an enormous fire in Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, in which old stock of straw hats and 
drapery, and the sundries of the so-called 
“rag trade,” was consumed to the estimated 
value of two millions. And in April, 1884, 
there was a terrible fire in Paternoster Row, 
from which the flames were so fierce as to 
crack the windows of the office of the Boy’s 
Uwn Paper, and bring the hoses into readi- 
ness on all our floors. 
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By 


if AM sitting in my library at an open 
French window looking out on a smooth- 
shaven lawn, where a gay party are playing 
tennis. Just beyond then! the lawn slopes , 
down into a cup-shaped hollow, forming a 

deep grassy pit. On the farther side the 

ground rises, and the lofty bank is crowned | 
by several very fine elm-trees. These stand 

clearly outlined against the sky, and form 

the limit of the view in that direction. ; 
Around the lawn is a broad gravel path, : 
from which another branches off, leading 
down the side and straight along the bottom 
of the grassy dell I have mentioned. Half | 
way along the path a smaller one leads 
into a sort of cave scooped out of the side | 
of the bank above. 

It is a summer afternoon. The heavy scent 
of the magnolias wafted in on the warm air 
is delicious. I hear the shouts of the players, 
but I heed them not; my thoughts are far | 
away. I gaze into the grassy holfow beyond, 
and then L close my eyes and pass into a! 
reverie, 

Years ago a Captain Hainton lived in this 
chou Captain Geoffrey Hainton, a Con- 
federate officer on whose head a heavy price 
had heen set by General Ulysses Grant. He ! 
had distinguished himself in a manner pecu- j 
liarly galling to the Federals, cutting off de- 
tached convoys, falling upon scattered troops, 
and pursuing other most objectionable tac- 
ties. 

At that time an older house stood wher 
this now stands. The lawn was as it is | 
now, but beyond was a large pond, or small ! 
lake, filling up all the hollow that is now 
there, and washing the bank on the other | 
side. At that time it was popularly supposed , 
to be bottomless owing to its considerable 
depth, and was surrounded by low bushes. 

t was a summer afternoon just like to- 
day, and in a room on the very spot where I 
now sit was the gallant captain, who had ; 
just returned with a small body of troops 
Irom a most successful foray on the enemy. 
His small body of men were encamped ina 
valley some two miles beyond the farther 
bank of the lake, and the captain had left 
them to spend a day in his old home. 

Amongst his small retinue of private ser- | 
Vants, however, was a Judas, and at the very 
nioment the captain was writing in fancied 
security a large body of Federal cavalry, 
under ‘the command of a Colonel Barnes, ; 
Were massed in the rear of the house. A | 
number had dismounted, surprised and | 
Kaxved the servants in the far-off kitchens, 
and were now searching the house. i 
day ae captain was utterly unsuspicious of | 

nser, and only an hour before, having 
ed the country round was free from | 
© had sent his orderly down to the 
say he would not join them till 
utes The man had, however, hardly got | 
op eat sight, when along the road, from an ; 
ve ite Te direction, was seen an approachiny. 
Gos of dust as the Federal troche galloped 
P. Cautiously halting behind the house. 
wh 16 captain, { have said, was writing, 
Con suddenly the door was opened and : 
tir, ‘nel Barnes and half a dozen men en- 
ey tthe room. Captain Hainton turned his | 
y: Ul and saw his enemies within a dozen | 
‘la. ‘The colonel was well known to the | 
oy ta » and had a good reputation of hix 
me n. His triumph at having caught his foe | 
heeding may be imagined. In an instant, 
«ever, with a courteous Good afternoon, 
nt itlemen,” the captain rose and jumped 
1) cisht through the open window on to the 
F\\n, his loose military cloak floating behind 
™ shoulders. 

€re he was seen by a score of suldiers who | 


| swimmers attracted all eyes to him as he 


, the honour and glory of his would-be captors, | 
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gave chase. 


| The captain ran straight across the lawn ; couple of days’ shooting. “ 


to the edge of the pond, which lay all dark 
on that bright afternoon Leneath the shade of : 
its high southern bank. i 

A loud yell burst from his pursuers, who | 
were only a few yards behind, and now sure | 
of their game. The captain paused for a 
moment, turned round, and with a second j 
“*Good afternoon, gentlemen,” jumped straight 
into the pool, where he disappeared in an 
instant beneath its waters. A dozen men 
sprang in after him, while the shore was 
thronged with men with levelled rifles wait- 
ing for him to rise. A shout from one of the 


waved aloft the captain’s cloak, which had 
floated up. In another moment his cap was 
found, but though they swam and dived 
about in every direction, no further trace of 
the captain was forthcoming. By this time 
the lawn was a mass of armed men, while ! 
the officers carefully scanned the mysterious : 
waters, and men beat the bushes all round in | 
vain. : 
When the news passed round that the pond 
was said to be bottomless, and had never yet 
been fathomed, an awe settled down on them 
at the sudden and mysterious fate of the 
gallant captain, who had without doubt been 
caught on some projection far below and 
drowned. 

He was disposed of at any rate, though not to 


whose tender mercies he had declined in favour 
of a watery grave, 

No time, however, was to be lost, for they 
knew his little body of men, unwarned, were 
encamped two miles away. They hastened off 
to surround them, and in a few minutes the | 
pool was left deserted and silent. 

The horsemen as they rode away were, 
however, quite unconscious that the eayle 
eye of Captain Hainton was calmly survey- 
ing them in perfect safety, while at the same 
time he was communicating to his little force 
the warming he had failed to receive himself. 

The Federal troops galloped down the road 
as it curved down between two high banks to 
the hollow where the Confederates were en- 
camped. 

When, however, they reached the spot it | 
was bare, Signs there were in plenty of a! 
hasty flight and an untinished meal, but not 
a@ man was to be seen. Turning to his men, 
Colonel Barnes fiercely domanded who the 
traitor was that had given the warning and 
enabled their prey to escape. No one could | 
answer, for no one knew. So the baffled | 
band executed a rapid ‘‘ strategic movement 
tothe rear” up the road and back past the 
house. The colonel was slightly in advance | 
of his men, when suddenly a rifle bullet 
whistled past his ear, and embedded itself 
witha “ ping” in the trunk of a tree by his | 
side. 

He looked all round, but in vain ; there was 
the deserted house, the trampled lawn, the 
silent pond where his enemy lay drowned, 
but nothing else. 

Muttering between his teeth, he rode on, 
and the troops were soon out of sight. 

In spite, however, of the news he carried 
back of his exploit to headquarters, it soon 
became clear that Captain Hainton had re- 
turned to life, for he was heard of here, there, | 
and everywhere, greatly to the perplexity of 
the gallant officer who had seen him drown. 

Soon after this peace was declared, and 
about six months later Colonel Barnes, then 
in New York, received a letter with a, 
Southern postmark. | 

‘Tearing it open, he found a courteous invi- | 


THE AUTHOR OF “TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR.” 


‘had just entered the garden, and who at once ' tation from Captain, or ‘“ Resurrection ” 
| Hainton, as he was familiarly 


called, for a 
ou know,” the 
letter concluded, ‘I owe yo. not only an 
apology, but an explanation of my present 
existence.” 

It was again a lovely summer afternoon. 
In the same library, Captain Hainton and 
Colonel Barnes were standing looking out of 
the window at the famons pond where the 
former had been apparently drowned twelve 
months before. 

“Now, Barnes,” said the capes “if you 
are a ¢ood hand at climbing, I’ll explain what 
doubtless to you appears a great mystery. 
Come along with me, old fellow.” 

Lighting their cigars, the two officers 
stepped out on to the lawn. 

“Ah, this was the very spat, Hainton, you 
jumped on to when I thought I had nab 
you in the house. I didn’t mind, however, 
your clearing out of the window a bit, for I 
knew there were plenty of men in the garden, 
ane knew you couldn’t jump across the 
pool. 
ac You did not think, then, I should jump 
into it? ” asked Hainton, with a grim smile. 

“T can't say I did, for that was certain 
death, it appeared to me, and does still. 
How on earth did you yet out, old chap?” 

“Well, I’ve said I would explain, and so I 
will. Come round here.” 

Hainton led the way round the end of the 
pond; the two climbed the farther bank and 
reached the first of the stately trees that. 
stood there. 

“ Now, Barnes, shin away.” 

«What on earth do you mean?” 

“T mean climb up, or at any rate come 
along after me.” 

And away, to the colonel’s surprise, went. 
Hainton, climbing up by the small twigs, and 
branches that surrounded the massive gnarled 
trunk until he reachod the first great Bough. 

“Now then, colonel,” lie said, as he rested 
for a moment, ‘‘ the best leg first.” ri 

So Barnes had to follow, and on they went. 


| one after another, Barnes wondering where 


on earth he was going to, till they were some 
fifty feet above the ground, 

Here Hainton stopped, and sat down on & 
small board that had been tixed between two 
branches. 

** Now then, Barnes,” he said, ‘‘ let me clear 
up the mystery while you get your breath. 
You see that hollow straight in front of you 
through that gap—that was where my mem 
were this day twelve months, so when I saw 
your little game I telegraphed to them to 
hook it.” 

“You!” said the colonel. “Why, you 
were down there,” looking backwards where 
the dark pool lay far beneath. 

‘No, I wasn't; I was here.” 

“Here?” 

“Yes, Barnes, here. You see this pocket 
mirror. I sat here and flashed one, two, 


| three, according to our heliographic code, and 


my men twigged it at once, for I had picked 
their campiny ground for the very reason that 
I could give warning from here in case of 
danver.” 

“ But how on earth did y 
ton? By-the-by, was it 
shot at me as I came bac 

“It was, old fellow, and I’m jolly glad I 
missed now. I could not resist it for the life 
of me.” 

“But then, again, how on earth did you 
get here?” 

“Come and see,” said Hainton, “It's a 
little lower down,” and he Lexan to climb 
down again, 

He had not gone very far, however, when 


ou get here, Hain- 
ou took that pot 
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Barnes, looking round, found he had dis- 


appear i 
e climbed down a little farther and then 
shouted, but got no reply. 

“That beggar’s gone again. Hullo, you 
Hainton! Speak up, can’t you? Oh! oh! 
oh!” shouted the gallant colonel, as he got 
one or two digs in the ribs from a fist appa- 
rently growing out of the tree. 

“Come along, old chap,” shouted a sepul- 
chral voice. ‘Go a little higher up, turn 


that below them a hole extended into the 
ground, down which Hainton climbed. It 
soon led into a sort of passage, along which 
they could walk stooping, and at last they 
emerged into a small cave. 

“Now then, colonel, this is my cave in this 
! bank. It has but two entrances ; one is that 
' by which you have entered.” 
“And the other?” 
“Is there,” said Hainton, raising the 
‘candle he had brought and lighting up a 


round the trunk, and under a short bushy {dark pool that filled the farther end of the 


branch you'll find a hole where a large bough 
joins the trunk.” 

The colonel did as he was directed, and 
found a hole concealed from view by the 
branches above. He cautiously put a foot 
down, which was seized from below. 

‘Come on, Barnes, I won’t murder you 
this time, though I must say I think you 
tichly deserve it. Stick your other leg in.” 

Once inside, the colonel saw through nume- 
rous chinks in the bark that the tree was 
hollow, and his feet being guided by Hain- 
ton from below, he descended safely to the 
level of the ground. 

**So this is your secret, is it, Hainton! I 
must say it’s quite up to your reputation. 
Bat I don’t yet see the connection between 
the monkey and the drowned man.” 

“©Come on,” said Hainton; ‘you will 


- cavern. 
| “That!” said Barnes. 

“Yes; but it will look more inviting when 
I put out the light,” said the captain, blow- 
ing out the candle. 

The cave was now pitch dark save at the 
lower end, where from below, through the 
' water of the pool, came the most beautiful 
! softened green light. 

“Now for a practical demonstration, 
| Barnes, and then I’ve done,” said Hainton, 
‘ taking off his clothes. ‘Here goes!” and 
‘he dived in and soon disappeared from sight 
i under the ends of the cave. It all seemed 
, Very uncanny. 

| The colonel waited anxiously for two or 
| three minutes, naturally just slightly uneasy 
; as to whether, after at he had not been 
}eaught in a trap himself, when the green 


captain emerged like a water-dog from the 
i pool. 

“You see how simple it all is, Barnes. No 
one knew of the hollow tree but my orderly, 
and he and I at odd times scooped out this 
| rat-hole from its base till we got down to the 
pond. I always kept a little food here and a 
couple of pistols in case of accidents, so that 
when you so politely opened my door that 
| afternoon without knocking I was quite pre- 
| pared, and had even time, to wish you ‘ Good’ 
\ afternoon.’ I just dived down here and came 
| up in this cave ; 1 then seized my dry pistols 
j and scrambled up the tree; the rest you 
know. I’m going to build a fresh house now 
and do away with this old pond, for we are 
not going'to cut each other’s throats again, I 
trust, over the niggers. Come along back to 
dinner now.” 

So they scrambled up again, and then 
down to terra firma. 

In a year the alterations were complete ; 
the new house was up, the pond drained, and 
| @ little path made leading into that cave 
which saved my life. 

« My life!” Oh, yes ; I forgot to tell yor 
| that I'am Geoffrey Hainton, once captain in 

the Confederate army, and I think you will 
; Row quite understand why I don’t think about 
; the tennis party when I look across the lawn 


| at that grassy dell and little cave that served’ 


soon,” and, striking a light, the colonel saw . light was suddenly darkened again, and the | me such a good turn that day. 
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x a half-dazed condition I rnshed forward 
to where the watch on deck had collected. 
Before any questions could be asked, we saw 
a vapoury clould ascend from the fok’s'le 
hateh, and the figure of a half-suffocated sailor 
stumbled up the ladder, shouting in gasps, 
“Fire! fire!” 
“None but a sailor knows the thrill which 
these words send through the heart of those 
who hear them on board ship. The strongest 
seaman feels like a chill, in the presence of 
sch an awful catastrophe. I know that as 
we looked from one to another our faces 
were white and terror-stricken in the moon- 
light. For a moment I lost my self-posses- 
sion, but only fora moment. No man need 
be ashamed to confess so much in such a case. 
Fire is one of the sailor’s worst enemies, and 
be knows it. When it springs upon him in 
this sudden fashion it unmans him till he can 
sammon up his resolution. I chose a few 
trusty men, and told them to follow me. We 
went below, and there a terrible sight pre- 
tented itself. From the fok’s'le bulkhead a 
plank had been removed, and through the 
aperture there rolled out a thick cloud of 
smoke. Crawling through the opening to 
trace the fire to its source, I fell over the 
Prostrate form of aseaman. He was dragged 
on deck, but they found him so horribly 
bared and disfigured, that he was beyond 
our aid. He gave a sighand expired. Close 
to the spot where he lay I picked up an 
empty pannikin. 

‘he pumps were speedily manned, and the 
hose sent below, and almost in less time than 
it takes to describe, the whole ship’s com- 
pany, who so recently seemed wrapt in 
slamber, had settled manfully to the task 
before them. Relays of helpers kept the 
pumps going continually. Smoke-begrimed 
sailors flitted to and fro in the hold, their 
scanty clothing drenched with water, to kee; 
them cool and to enable them to approach 
nearer to the heart of the fire. 

Through scorching heat and Dlinding 
smoke the dire strugzle went on. I lost all 
count of minutes and hours. It only seemed 
that we were fighting for very life, and that 
the odds were tremendously against us. ‘Our 
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cargo consisted largely of wines and spirits 
consigned to Australian firms. I think we 
all knew the danger we were in, and yet 
every man amongst us worked cheerfully 
as though we would encourage one another 
by pretending not to admit the danger. 

“Well done, lads! stick to it!” cried the 
master, himself the pluckiest worker of us 
all, as the buckets were being passed into 
the hold. It was two bells—nine o’clock— 
when the fire first proclaimed itself, and at 
midnight we were still fighting the flames, 
inch by inch, with a conrage that never for 
a moment flagged, despite the awful odds 
against us. 

Every now and again we heard the cases 


though to mock our exertions. Hour by 
hour, from midnight to dawn, and from dawn 
to burning noon, we toiled, until human 
nature could bear the strain no longer, and 
yet the flames were not subdued. The mo- 
ment our energies began to flag, the flames 
gained upon us, and it soon became evident 
to every man on board that the struggle was 
hopeless, and that we were beaten. 

“‘You have done your duty, men, and I 
thank you for it,” said our skipper, as some 
of us came on deck, more dead than alive, 
with such a confession of failure in our faces 
that he knew it was all over now. His voice 
trembled with excitement as he gave the 
order :— 

“‘Now, every man on deck, and batten 
down the hatch. We must see to the boats.” 

Jaded and disappointed as we were, the 
afternoon had to be spent in making ready 
for our embarkation. Boats had 16 be pro- 
visioned and watered. Everything was done 
without the least excitement, although we 


of the ship impossible. 
About sunset the word was passed to man 
the boats. One by one the sailors stepped 


time the last man was in the main hatch had 
burned through, and a tremendous body of 
flame shot aloit. 


of wine explode with loud reports, and then | 
the burning Miquid spread itself abroad, as | 


knew that we were standing above a raging | 
fire, which would soon render our possession , 


down quietly and sorrowfully, and by the , 


The sails and rigging were 


completely enveloped, and we knew that the: 
end had come. 

Not a man amongst us had the heart to 
speak. The oars fell sullenly into the quiet 
‘ water, and with hearts overflowing with grief’ 
the boats were pulled a safe distance away, 
; and we lay on our oars watching. 
| Great tongues of flame leaped from fore 
and after hatchways, rising higher, and ever 
| higher, each moment, as sails and cordage 
were enveloped by the fiery element. The 
entire scene was one of terrible grandeur. 
The sea was as smooth as a mirror, The 
moon shed its silver hue in strange con- 
trast with the golden flames which turned 
the ocean into a furnace of molten’ glory: 
Great clouds of black smoke rose high and 
free into the calm air, and, meeting a light 
wind in those higher regions, were wafted 
solemnly away like dark-robed mourners, to 
tell to other mariners that another gallant 
ship had perished. 

he fire seemed actually to revel in its 
victory now. It encircled each shroud and 
stay, and licked up with its fiery tongues 
from every port the streaming pitch and resin 
that bubbled from the seams. 

With each roll of the fated ship great frag- 
ments of burnt-out sails and rigging fell from 
aloft, filling the air with sparks of fire. Then 
there was the noise of rending timber, and the 
main-mast was seen to totter, as though it 
would make an effort to cats jiteelf, but the 
supporting shrouds snapped like ro o! 
ean A and with a mighty splash it Tai into 
the sea. Then the flames leaped high above 
the remaining spars, lighting up the water in 
{such vivid splendour that one’s eyes were 
' dazzled by the fierce confusion, and scarcely 
could tell ocean from wreck. 

At short intervals the remaining spars fel] 
over the side, and we found ourselves conjec. 
turing how much longer the old ship would 
!remain afloat. It seemed like watching 

a human life flickering to its close, atter a 
‘ consuming fever. As often happens both to 
ships and men, after long watching, the end 
“came quite suddenly at last. A peculiarly 

bright column of flame shot skyward, there 
, was a hiss as of fire meeting water, a sudden 
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forward plunge of the burnt-out hull, and 
then all that remained of the ill-fated Swan 
disappeared in the depths of the sea, leaving 
behind what seemed, from the suddenness of 
the extinguishment, a great inky blackness, 
where all was golden splendour before. 

We felt ourselves alone! Every man had 
a sense of insecurity, such as comes to the 
bravest at such solemn times. 

Presently the skipper called out ‘ Atten- 
tion!” and then we remembered that the 
body of the dead seaman was waiting for 
burial. is 

By the aid of a lamp the captain read from 
the burial service, standing up, with strange 
and striking effect, whilst the men sat round 
him uncovered. 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life! He 


that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.” 


If ever those words sound solemn, surely it ! 
must be under such circumstances as these, 
I know our skipper felt them, for he was a} 
God-fearing man, and though in other days | 
some of us had thought lightly enough of | 
religion we were serious now. H 

The service was a short one, and then the : 
body, which had been carefully sewn up for 
burial, was committed to the deep in silence. 
A thin phosphorescent light marked for a: 
moment its passage through the deep, then 
all was still again. 

“Now, men, let us call the muster-roll,” 
said the skipper. ; 

Every man answered to his name except ; 
the two mutineers of the May Queen. 

“No man can doubt the origin of the fire,” | 
he added, when the roll was called. ‘‘ Those | 
men broached cargo, and evidently set fire | 
to the spirits and the ship. You have often ; 


heard me urge you to become abstainers, 
but I never thought I should have such 
an experience as this to force it home upon 
you. I shan’t say a word more about it. 
If we should be separated, and never meet 


: again, you will believe that anything I ever 


said was meant for your good. God keep us 

all! Now, we'll remain in close company, 

and near this spot, for the night. Let the 

men get what sleep they can, but keep a good 

look out.” 

- ‘Aye, aye, sir,” I answered from my boat. 
We remained in close company for some 


| hours, and then those who were sleeping 


were aroused by a loud burst of cheering. A 
large ship loomed out of the night and bore 
down upon us. She had been attracted by 
the smoke and glare, and just three hours 
after our embarkation we were safe on board 
a ‘‘Homeward bound.” 

JOHN ANDREW HIGGINSON 


A CRUISE ON THE SOUTH COAST OF DEVON. 


HE next morning we 
went ashore and ex- 
plored. Dittisham is a 
perfect type of a Devon- 


shire village. The street, 
which is almost too steep 
to walk on, winds up an 


up, and almost every cot- 
tage has its plum-trees, 
which were at this sea- 
son laden with plums, 
some of them shrivelling 
for want of picking. 

In the course of the 
morning we dropped 
down the river again 
to Dartmouth and an- 
chored. ; Two of the 

rt} had oa t 
fancy for secing the rest of the Dart and 
Totnes, so going ashore we hunted about for 
a boat to row up. Having made our 
selection, we started up stream, and reached 
Totnes without adventure, except runsing 
aground a good many times, as it was low 
water. After a stroll about the old town, 
which was much admired, and a substantial 
meal, which was duly appreciated, we groped 
our way down to where the boat was left. 
We managed to lose our way in the attempt, 
however, and had to scramble over two fences 
before we found it. Just as we started, 
about nine o'clock, the moon rose in great 
splendour and lit up the river. No one has 
really seen the Dart till he has seen it by 
moonlight ; at least, that was the conclusion 
come to by us! As we passed the magnificent 
sweep the river vives about half-way down, 
we made the woods ring with the echo, which 
is very distinct there. It took about three 
hours to row down, so we did not reach our 
floating home till midnight. Our man was 
asleep, and as he had expected us to stop the 
night at Totnes, there was no awning ready 
for us. Our combined efforts, however, soon 
got it up; and we tured in well satisfied 
with our day’s journey. 

The next day opened splendidly, with a 
light east wind. So thinking it was a pity 
to miss such an opportunity, the anchor was 
weighed, and we slowly 
harbour. Outside the spinaker was set, and 
we stood away for the “Start.” Off Start 
and Prawle Points we got into the ‘‘ Channel 


track,” and there were no end of large, 


steamers and other vessels passing, outward 
and inward bound. On Prawle Point is a 
signal station, where one of Lloyd’s agents 
is posted ; and many of the vessels signal in 
ing. As we caine round, one of the 
Fient Line was signalling. 
We had hardly nade up our minds whether 
to put into Salcombe or to go on to Plymouth, 


ropped down the | 


PART II. 


But the thought of the equinoctial gales, | 
which were hanging over us, made us deter- 
mine not to wander too far, so we determined 
to try Salcombe. Salcombe is a most for- 
midable looking place to get into if you do 
not know your way in, and have to feel your 
way as we had. As you approach, the 
entrance, which is very narrow and takes a 
curve to the right, appears to be completely 
blocked with a reef of rocks. We also 
noticed three buoys which puzzled us. Not 
liking the look of it, the Bird of Freedom 
was put about and we made for a boat which 
was sailing near, to ask them if there was any 
difficulty in getting in. They informed us 
that there was not, but that if we went on 
we could not fail to see the way. As we 
drew near the entrance began to look more ' 
practicable, and we were just going to pass 
to the right of a buoy to get in when one of 
us noticed a suspicious swirl as a wave passed 
in. Round we came only just in time to 
scape a disaster, and slipped in on the left of 
the buoy. We had to tack up the long 
narrow entrance against wind and tide, and 
it took a considerable time to get up to Sal- 
combe. We seemed to be an object of some 
interest to the afternoon strollers, many 
of whom had seen our narrow escape in 
coming in. 

We afterwards found out that one of the 
buoys, that had puzzled us, marked a cable 
that comes ashore there from France, and the 
other, the remains of the ‘‘ Assegai,” a fine 
schooner yacht which had come to grief there 
while endeavouring to enter about a fortnight 
before. 

On the whole we concluded that Salcombe 
was a most disagreeable place to get into, 
but a most delightful place when entry was 
once effected. 

The estuary runs up to Kingsbridge, a 
distance of about five miles, and is navigable 
for large vessels at high tide. A steamer, 
the ‘‘ Reindeer,” runs up and down daily. 

After beating up we dropped anchor near 
‘where the ferry crosses from Salcombe to 
Portlemonth, for convenience in getting 
, ashore. While the sails were being stowed, 
, two coastguards came off in a boat with a 
book, in which we had to enter the name of 
our yacht, its tonnage, skipper, where we 
had come from, and what we were doing. 
This rather surprised us, as we had not been 
asked for these Particular either at Torquay 
or at Dartmouth. After a bathe and a meal 
we went ashore and prowled about, and as we 
intended starting off on the morrow we 
' laid in some provisions, and our crew got the 
water-bottles filled. 

Next morning the wind was still easterly, 
and there appeared to bea good deal of it. 


| tight, so we took beds on shore. 


| However, we were anxious to be off, so we 


set sail and glided down the harbour. Out- 
side it was all right till we rounded Prawle 
Point, but after that we encountered a very 
heavy sea. We pushed on fora mile or so, 
taking in reef after reef, and shipping a good 
deal of water, till at last a particularly big 
wave persuaded us to give up the attempt. 
We went back at a most giddy rate, almost 
before the wind, the boat yawing and swerv- 
ing as the great waves passed under her. 

There is something peculiarly exhilarating 
in steering a boat while running almost before 
the wind. As the wave lifts the stem you 
begin to ‘fly to,” and when the wave 
passed under and your stern falls, you begin 
to ‘‘ fall off.” 

That day the weather became worse, and 
it began to rain. Our tent was not water- 
Our crew’s 
quarters were, however, watertight, so he 
was left on board to take care of the boat. 


! Donning our overalls we set off for a tramp 


in the rain towards Bolt Head, but soon re- 
turned, beaten by rain and mud. It blew 
grest guns all night, but the rain had stopped 
yy the morning and the sun came out, but 
the wind still continued. The crew said it 
was the worst night he had ever been out in, 
and that he had been awake nearly all the 
time with anxiety, for fear the boat should 
drag her anchor. We spent that day in 
visiting Kingsbridge. Both there and at 
Salcombe there was a shipyard, and a vessel 
was being built at each. Walking back to 
Salcombe we passed through Malborough, 
and went into the church there, which is a 
very large one and looks as if it would hola 
three times the population of the place. 

The next day turned out fine, but the wind 
was nearly as strong as ever, so we knew 
that it was useless to make another attempt. 
We began to get heartily tired of Salcombe, 
and matters were not mended by a coastguard 
telling us that he had known a yacht shut up 
there for a fortnight by rough weather, 
and the party had at last gone off by land in 
despair. ‘This was the second time our “‘ Bird 
of Freedom ” had been encaged. 

That day we walked out to Bolt Head. 
On the way you get some lovely views of the 
harbour through the trees. From Bolt Head 
we watched some large steamers ploughin;: 
their way past. The sea was still very 
rough, but the wind appeared to be mode- 
rating. 

That evening we laid in a good store of 
provisions, as we had great hopes of gettin: 
off on the morrow. The crew had moved the 
boat farther up and out of the tideway, 80 we 
had a quiet night. On the morrow we were 
up soon after five and perceived that the 
wind was almost north. It was bitterly cold, 
but we were so delizhted at the prospect of 
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escaping that we hardly noticed it. One of | picturesque. We were, however, anxious 
the party suggested that we should give a | to get back that night, especially as we had 
Mnging cheer, just to inform the natives that {run rather short of provisions, and we were 


we were really off this time. But the skipper 
said, ‘* Fancy if we had to come back again!” 
so we refrained. Just as the anchor was 
hauled up and we were getting under way, 
to our horror we stuck on a mud bank. We 


determined not to put into Torquay again for 
fear of being encaged a third time. So we 
started rowing in turns. From the look of 
the clouds we expected a south-west wind, 
but all that day it never came, except every 


| 
| 
| 


shoved and shoved with the oars and set all | now and then a faint breath, just enough to 


sail to try and drive her off, but all to no | fill the sails. 


We kept on rowing, off and 


purpose, the only effect being to drive the | on, all the rest of the day, till at dusk we 


oars deep into the mud. 

Of course the tide was falling, though 
Jnckily it was nearly low; but we had to 
wait there for over three hours in the cold, 
with nothing to do except to get a miserable 
breakfast. Everything went wrong, some- 
how, that morning, and things were not 
mended by the gallant skipper burning his 
best flannels, as he tried to get a little 
warmth out of the stove. 

We almost felt the idlers on the shore 


grinning at us, but we were thankful that we 


had not given the cheer. Soon after eight 
we got off and sailed down the harbour, we 
hoped, for the last time. Outside we found 
the wind still pretty strong, and so took in 
our mizen and jib and two reefs in the main- 
sail. We were soon round Prawle Point, 
and began beating towards the Start. It 
became rougher and rougher as we came 
near, and I should think we tacked and 
tacked for a couple of hours off that horrible 
point, without making any perceptible way. 
Our crew had the tiller, and we three sat on 
the bottom up under the weather gunwale, 
one of us holding the mainsheet ready to let 
out at a moment's notice, in riding over some 
larger wave than usual. Our faces were 
stinging with spray, and the water, which 
kept continually coming over the gunwale, 
ran down our necks till we were nearly 
frozen. Little by little we got round that 
point, and out of its hateful race, but it was 
still rough, and we had a long beat before us 
to Dartmouth. Having bailed out the water, 
we shook out a reef in the mainsail, and felt 
thankful that we had got round. The sun 
came out and warmed us up a bit, which we 
needed, and dried the salt on our faces, which 
made them look white and patchy, so that 
we could hardly look at each other without 
laughing. We put into Dartmouth about 
five o’clock, after a nine hours’ passage. We 
had been too much taken up on the way to 
eat anything, and as breakfast had been 
rather a failure, we ate ravenously from 
about five till six. Most of the time there 
was a man hovering round -us in a boat, to 
take us ashore. He seemed amazed at our 
appetites, and at last gave us up as hopeless. 
When the meal was over, we went on shore, 
and strolled about the town, finding it rather 
difficult to walk straight after so much tossing 
about. We retired under our tent pretty 
early, rather exhausted with the day’s work, 
but were up pretty early the next morning. 
Breakfast over, we let go the buoy to which 
we had moored, and, making sail, went slowly 
down with the tide, passing one by one huge 
slices of melon-rind off a melon which had 
been demolished at breakfast. The wind, 
which was northerly, was very light, and by 
the time we were off our old friend Berry 
Head it fell altogether calm. Torbay looked 
yery beautiful in the sun, and the Brixham 


trawlers scattered about becalmed were very 


were off Teignmouth. Our only compass 
was an ordinary shilling one, and none of 
us had had much practice in steering at night 
time, The night closed in as black as pitch; 
not a star visible. However, we had taken 
our bearings before dark, and our course ap- 
peared to be about north-east. Supper of a 
very scant description was served out later 
on, when the last piece of bread was eaten 
and the last pint of water made into tea. 

The sea was most beautifully phosphores- 
cent, and the effect was magnificent every | 
time our oars dipped. Once we were startled | 


See Meer) 
hie <9 i 
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by a rush of light like a comet passing swiftly 
under the boat, and followed by a heavy 
splash close by in the darkness. This was 
repeated four or five times, and we knew that 
it must be a porpoise. It appeared to be try- 
ing how near it could pass under us without 
actually touching, and it was rather alarm- 
ing. We could not see the animal itself, but 
only the phosphorescence stirred up by its 
passage. 

All that night we were rowing off and on. 
The lights at Sidmouth helped us to steer 
while they lasted, but when they were put 
| out we had nothing but our very poor com- 
| pass to trust to, as the shore was not visible. 
In the early morning our crew dropped asleep, 
tired out, but we kept on, till as the light 
broke we made out Lyme, only about a mile 
off, and a short, vigorous pull brought us 
once more into the Cobb. 

So ended our cruise. It had its hardships, 
but on the whole we came to the conclusion 
that it was a first-rate way of spending a 
holiday. T. L. C. Preston. 
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friend of mine. He was too conceited | 
‘to suit me, and, besides, he was a little 
ridiculous. No doubt I was very conceited 
myself at that time, but, as I wasn’t at all 
aware of it, I did not feel called upon to 
make allowance for others who had the same 
failing. 

Mr. Philipson wes conceited about many 
things. In the first place he was very proud 
of belonging to the Philipsons of Mouldshire. 
He always spoke as if the Philipsons of any 
other county, however good a race in them- 
selves they might be, were absolutely no. | 
where in the race with the Philipsons of 
Mouldshire. Of course we boys didn’t see it | 
at all—why should we? Ali Philipsons were ° 
the same to us, and we declined to accord | 
any precedence to the Philipsons of Mould- 
shire. 

In_proof of his high descent, our particular 
Mr. Philipson was very fond of exhibiting an 
ancient gold watch, extraordinarily heavy and 
clumsy in appearance, which he had in- 
herited from his grandfather, the last holder 

_ of the Philipsen estates. This watch was an 
heir-loom in the family, and had acconlingly | 
come to our Mr. Philipson (whose father had | 
died young) on the death of his grandfather. 
The grandfather had left absolutely nothing 
‘else. He had met with reverses, and died 
almost a pauper. But this watch remained 
is the perpetual proof that the family had 
once been great. It might, perhaps, also 
have served as a proof that the family was 
now in a poor way; for it kept time exe- 
crably—very often not at all. It appeared < 
to require long intervals of absolute repose 
between its spasmodic efforts at telling the 
time of day. In fact, its delinquencies were 
so frequent and so great that Mr. Philipson, 
though he always wore it as a sacred family | 
-duty, Hal constrained te stent a second for ! 
practical purposes—a shabby silver Geneva, 
which had no history, but understood its 
work. 

I cannot deny that I occasionally laughed ' 
at Mr. Philipson’s gold turnip. Of course I | 
did not do it to his face. I used to put on! 
that demure expression which comes so 
naturally to a young scapegrace of sixteen, , 
and ask some question about it, or pay it 
séme ironical compliment. I fancied that I , 
did it _very cleverly, but I have no doubt that 
Mr. Philipson saw through it. He was 
always on the watch, so to speak ; and much 
nore up to time than the time-keeper itself. 
And os he was very sensitive on this subject, 
I soon saw that he took a dislike to me. i 


j; came to much the same thing. 


MY “LEG HIT. 
By A. EvBuLr-Evaxs, 


Author of “Reclaimed,” ete., ete. 


stufled figure, and the balls went in every 
direction except that of the wicket. Of 
course, once in a way, one went straight and 

rhaps got a fellow out, and that contirmed 
him in his good opinion of himself; but it 
was all chance, and a worse bowler I never 
saw. His batting was a little better, but 
not much. There was a terrible lot of cere- 
mony when he went in. Like Dr. Grace, he 
used to mark a line on the ground by scrap- 
ing it with a bail; then he would spend I 


| don’t know how long in flattening the turf in 


front of the wicket with his bat; and, after 
all this, he’d as likely as not get out first 
ball. In short, he was an awful nuisance in 
our first eleven, and we were always glad of 
any excuse to keep him out of it. 

Vell, one Saturday we'd arranged a match 
with the Chisolm College fellows—awful 
cads, most of them ! still, they knew hew to 


, play—and as one of their masters, a tremen- 


dous slogger, was going to be one of their 
eleven, Mr. Philipson, with his usual readi- 
ness, offered to play for us. We didn’t want 
it atall. If he played he kept out Simkins, 
who was a lot better player. But of course 
we couldn’t say that, and we had to put up 
with him. 

It so happened that I had the misfortune 


watch on the Saturday morning. It seemed 
that the silver one had been left at the watch- 
maker’s to be cleaned, and as there was no 
clock in the class-room he asked me to go to 
the large schoolroom and bring back the 
correct time. I merely whispered to the 
fellow next to me that the family turnip 
seemed te have gone to pot, when Mr. 
Philipson stopped me and asked what I was 
saying. Of course I had to tell him—our 
fellows never told lies—and he got into a 
dreadful wax—quite unnecessarily. The up- 
shot of it was that I was told to stop in that 
afternoon and write out two hundred lines of 
Greek. 

That was all very well, but I knew that 
the other fellows couldn’t do without me in 
the cricket-match. I was the swell bowler 
of the school ; they all knew that they hadn’t 
a chance against the Chisolm lot without me, 
and the reputation of the school was at stake. 
So the big fellows went in a body to the Head 
—I must say he wasn’t a bad sort if you took 
him properly—and told him exactly how 
matters st I was represented, of course, 
as being tremendously penitent. I wasn’t, 
but I wanted to play in the match, which 
The Head 


I did not at this time know that Mr. Philip- ; was very judicious, however ; fe couldn’t do 
son was excessively poor. y 
a large one toa boy who has no standard to | but it was quite clear that he wanted me let 
compare it with but his own pocket-money. ' off for the reputation of the school. I think 
Besides, Mr. Philipson swaggered a good he hated Chisolm College quite as much as 
deal, and dressed pretty well, and altogether | we did. So they went to Philipson and let him 
gave the impression that he was not only the | understand pretty plainly what they thought 
acion of a distinguished family, but also very | the Head thought about it all, and at last he 
well todo. As a matter of fact he was, at! gave way. As to the bowling, he didn’t 
the time of the incident Iam about to relate, ‘think that would be of any consequence, as 
head over ears in debt (through no fault of , he was quite ready to howl—e/—but still, 
his own, for he had a sister dependent on | if I ‘vould make an ample apology, he would 
him), and was rapidly approaching that very | let me off. To this I consented. I don’t 
awkward crisis, bankruptcy. know that the apology was very ample. I 

T have said that Mr. Philipson was con- | merely said I was sorry I had hurt his feel 
eeited about many things. It was not only | ings. Perhaps I said it a little sulkily, an 
about his family and his portentous watch, | I must say he didn’t accept it at all graciously. 
and his dress and his looks and so forth, but Still the main point was gaincd—I was to 
he had also actually the effrontery to fancy ; play in the match. I wasn’t particularly 
himself a good cricketer. Now I'don’t care | grateful, as I knew he'd done it only under a 
to say much about myself, but if I couldn’t | kind of compulsion. 
have played better than Mr. Philipson I'd! In due time Mr. Philipson came swagger- 
have put my head in a bag. You should: ing on to the ground in a pair of flannel 
have seen his bowling! Tom Emmett’s trousers, but with his ordinary coat and 
«wides” are nothing to it. His arm used to | Waistcoat. He could not be separated for an 


Any income seems ' anything withont Mr. Philipson’s consent, | 


| 
( 


‘R. PHILIPSON, our third master, was no | swing round anywhere, as if he had been a | instant from his beloved watch, and therefore 


always- wore a waistcoat when playing, 
though he usually took off his coat. I don’t 


! wish to be rough on him, but his figure is not 


adapted for athletic exercises. He is short, 
and there is a distinct protuberance in 
front. Besides, he wears spectacles, which 
he adjusts before the delivery of each ball. 
It is too ridiculous ! 

However, a very satisfactory surprise 
awaited us. The Chisolm master was not 
there, and the Chisolm fellows accordingly 
barred our master—that is, Mr. Philipson. 
How we did chuckle, to be sure! After he 
had put on his flannel bags, too! But hesaw 
at once that there was no help for it, and 
made, so to speak, no resistance. All he 
said was—and it was just like his conceit— 
“Tm afraid you'll have no chance now.” 

Well, I took compassion on him so far as 
to ask him to umpire for us. I think I meant 
it kindly, but I’m not quite sure about it. At 
any rate, he didn’t take it kindly at all; he 

anted a good deal, but at last he said he 

‘idn’t mind. So we gave him a bat—the 
broken one ; there was really only the handle 
with a lot of twine hanging loose about it— 
and started the game. 


We won the toss, and of course put our- 


| selves in; it’s such rot putting the other side 
to come into collision with him about his old | 


in. How do you know if you'll ever get an 
innings, if they stick as they sometimes do? 
J went in first with Culverwell. He used to 
block like anything, and broke the bowling 
for the others. As for myself, I can’t block, 
it’s too slow. I hit at everything, and on 
my day run up a score pretty quickly. 

On this occasion, however, 1 had only two 
balls. The first I cut for two; it was a bad 
stroke, as the ball got up, and I was very 
nearly caught at cover-point ; but that will 
happen to any one sometimes. The next 
came to “leg,” a beautiful long hop with a 
pretty good pace on. I turned round just in 
the nick of time and sent it with all my force 
to square-leg. I never caught a ball better 
in my life—just on the driving part of the bat, 
you know, about four inches from the end. 
But oh! what an unlucky stroke ! 

T had seen nothing but the ball, and hardly 
that, at the moment I struck it. But the 
next moment I beheld a sight that filled me 
with dismay. I beheld a short, stout, black- 
and-white figure doubled up in the air, and 
the ball rebounding from this figure’s stomach. 
Then I heard a dreadful groan, and saw the 
figure sprawling face downwards on the 
ground, and writhing as if in great agony. 

Need I say that it was Mr. Philipson? He 
had been standing as umpire on the “leg” 
side of the wicket-—too close in, for one thing 
—and had been in the very act of adjusting 
his spectacles—such an idiotic trick—at the 
very instant I made my hit; so that he had 
not seen the ball until he felt it in his 
stomach. 

Of course I was very sorry and a deal 
frightened. He made such a frightful row 
that I thought he must be geing to die, and 
that I should be had up for manslaughter. I 
ran up to him and said how sorry I was, but 
he took no notice of the apology. The match 
had to be stopped, and we helped him into 
the house. As we were playing on our own 
round we hadu’t far to go with him, which 
was lucky, as he was an awful weight. How- 
ever, when we had got him into an armchair, 
and he had had some brandy, he began to 
get better, and Simkins whispered to me that 
he didn’t think he was going to die after all. 
This was the first bit of comfort I'd had, and 
I was very grateful for it, as, up to that time, 
Thad locked forward to nothing but an in- 
quest. Simkins, of course, was glad, too, in 
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bhi but, still, there was something in his 
one Which seemed to imply that such a very 
Tapid recovery wasn’t quito what we had a 


Tight to expect after an exciting incident like 


Mr. Philipson’s first question was, “ Where : a 
| piece ever since I had known it, but there | 


are my glasses?’ They had, no doubt, fallen 

off whilst he was donbling himself up in the 
air, and one of the boys ran out to look for 
them. He returned almost inimediately 
with an awe-struck expression of face and 
handed Mr. Philipson what was left of the 
glasses. It wasn’t very much. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said the boy, ‘it was 
Powles who picked it up. That was all he 
could find, but he’s looking for some more 
now.” 

““What an exeessively silly boy!” said 
Mr. Philipson, ‘As if these fragments were 
of any conceivable use!” And he tossed 
them irritably out of his hand. 

Then he turned to me with an aggrieved 
expression on his face, and said, 

*¢ T couldn’t have believed you would have 
deen so malicious, Goodenough.” 

“* Please, sir, you don’t think I did it on 
pu !” T exclaimed, indignantly. 

Mr. Philipson did not find it convenient to 
answer this question directly, but he answered 
it indirectly with a groan. 
thought occurred to him : 

** T wonder if it has injured the watch?” 
he murmured, putting his hand into his 
waistcoat ket. A ghastly expression 

came over his face as his fingers fumbled in 
the pocket. 
he extracted s-methin 


which may be de- 
scribed as the battered 


ulk of the precious 


Then a terrible ' 


returned 
now lined that receptacle. 
to make him more cheerful. 
“Tt is absolutely ruined,” he said. 
This might have been said of it as a time- 


This did not tend 


‘could be no doubt that whatever beauty it 
| had once possessed had now left it. And it 
was I who, however unintentionally, had in- 
flicted this cruel blow. [ was really sorry, 
and did my best to convince Mr. Philipson of 
the fact. I am afraid I was not very suc- 
cessful. 
i. ‘Pray be silent,” he said. ‘ The mischief 
is done, and all your professions of sorrow 
won’t mend matters.” 

He spoke vindictively, and laid an nnjust 
and disagreeable emphasis on the word “ pro- 
| fessions.” I said no more, and just at this 
! moment a servant entered with a note ina 
' greasy blue envelope. Mr. Philipson opened 
iita Tittle incautiously, and changed colour 
as he read it, Then he thrust it hastily into 
his pocket. 

‘“Man’s waiting for an answer, sir,” said 
the servant. 

“Tell him to call again,” said Mr. Philip- 
son, in an embarrassed manner. 

Meanwhile, one of the boys had been sub- 
: jecting the watch to a somewhat closer in- 
| spection. To his astonishment, he found 
| that the outer case was double, and the blow 
| that it had received had forced the two layers 
‘of gold alittle apart at the edges. It was 


At last, not without difficulty, | more especially this thick, double back which 


| gave the watch such a clumsy appearance. 
The boy pointed ont his discovery to Mr. 


heir-loom. The glass was gone, the enamelled | Philipson, who only sighed and said, ‘“ Yes ; 


face was cracked in all directions, no hands 
were visible, and the back had a frightful 
dent in it. As I said before, I never caught 
@ ball to leg better than I did that one. 

Mr. Philipson, still groaning, laid the pre- 
cious but mutilated mass down on the table 
before him. Then he sent his fore-finger on 


it is—or rather was—a, very remarkable watch. 
T shall never have another like it.” 

Thinking that this was probable enough, 
we all took a kind of last look at the battered 
relic.. I was so situated that I could see into 
the little chink between the double plates of 
the back part of the case, and it seemed to 


a fishing excursion into his pocket, whence it | me that something lay between them. I 
bleeding from the broken glass that | drew Mr. Philipson’s attention to the circum- 


| stance. “At first he declined to look, and re- 
quested me not to talk nonsense. But when 
Simkins confirmed my statement, he -_.de- 
; scended to examine for himself. 
“Yes ;” he said, ‘there is certainly some- 
_ thing there, but what can it be? It is very 
curious. Lend me a knife, some one.” 
I lent him my combination knife. He 
hesitated a moment before plunying the blade 
into the body of his beloved heir-loom ; but 
‘ curiosity at last prevailed. After some exer- 
i tion, he managed to separate the plates, and 
lo! between them there lay, folded into a 
very small compass and crushed very flat, a 
jiece of flimsy paper. Mr. Philipson un- 
folded it. We all crowded closer. It was a 
| bank-note for £100 ! 
| It was never discovered exactly how it got 
there, but it was supposed that Mr. Philip. 
| son’s grandfather must have concealed it in 
that way at the wreck of his fortunes, and 
had died suddenly without revealing the 
secret. 

All I know is that the occurrence entirely 
altered my relations to Mr. Philipson. That 
very evening he asked me to tea, and, during 
the meal, said most graciously several times 
over: ‘I know it was quite an accident, 
Goodenough, and it really was a splendid 
hit. Personally, I have never known a better 
—no, never.” 

Another remarkable thing was that the 
man who had brought the note in the greasy 
blue envelope only called once more. And 
yet, up to that time he had been haunting 
the house as if it were his main occupation in 
life to do so. 
| Mr. Philipson has now a school of his own, 
and he and I are very good friends. I cannot 
honestly say that I think much more of his 
cricket than I did formerly—in fact, he has 
| gone off, if anything—but, in other respects, 
| f freely allow that [did not do him justice. 
He is really a most kind-hearted man. 


FRANKENSTEIN'S PROBLEMS. 


AFTER Andrews’s Problems we come to 
those by E. N. Frankenstein, which occupy 
Nos. 67 to 130, 345 to 356, and 391 to 396 in 
the book, most of them in two or three 
moves, only eight in four moves, and the 
self-mates in from two to ten moves. 
are nearly all meritorious and difficult in 
their selutions, and arranged in pleasing 
positions, particularly the Bishops are often 
well employed. The student should espe- 
cially try Nos. 68, 72, 73, 78, 79, 81, 84, 89, 
90, 93, 97, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 111, 
112, 113, 116, 126, 128, and 129. No. 109 is 
a correct form of the idea of No. 99, for the 
main variation of the latter can be solved in 
two moves. No. 107 has been published in 
several periodicals, and as it has a very 
clever key meve we give it here as 


Problem No. 182. 
White, K—Q B2; Q-KR3; Bs—QR2 


and 3: Kts—Q R 8 and K R 2; Ps—Q2 and | themes with the Bishops, others illustrate / 
Black, K—K 4; R—K. Kt 2;]| pretty play with the Knights in an equally 
White | marked degree, and one exhibits fine play ‘| | / 
The end-game, | | ‘ 
The self-mates contain a good variety of | No. 400, is elaborate in its solution. 


K Kt 5. 
B—K 2; Ps—K B3, K R4and 5. 
mates in three moves. 


“play in Nos. 345, 354, and 356. 


: bered 131 to 236,-357 to 
: and comprise many tine themes and positions 


: in two, three, and four, also a few in five, 
: moves. The self-mates, Nos. 357 to 368, 


They H good deal of work to the solver. 


CHESS. 


(Continued from p, 720.) 


Laws’s PROBLEMS. 
The stratagems by this author are num- 
368, and 397 to 400, 


extend from two to nine moves, and give a 
No. 131, 
148, and 158 are well worth solving, and 132 


is one of the finest two-movers ever com. ' 
: posed, thus : 


Problem No, 183. 
White, K-K R2; @-Q2; Bs—Q kt 2 
jand Q B6; Kts—Q 4and K B5; Ps—Q 
| Kt4, K Kt6,and K R5. Black, K—K 4; 
B—K Bsq.; Kt—K sq.; Ps.—Q B 2, K2 
and K Kt 2. White mates in twe moves. 


\ 
| Among the three-movers we recommend 
‘Nos. 160, 163, 167, 171, 207, and 214, and 
; among the four and five movers Nos, 216, 
, 218, 232, and 235. The twelve self-mates 
; are all ingenious. Severa] show pretty 


with Rooks and Queens. 


The | 
| saying ‘Simplicity is beauty” can well be | 


‘applied to Nos. 163 and 171, which are the 
following two : 
Problem No. 184. 

White, K-Q R 4; Q—Q R6; B—Keq.; 
Kts—K 3 and K B 5. Black, K-K B6: 
B—KR8; P—Q4. White mates in three 
moves. 


Problem No. 185. 
By B. G. Laws, 


| 


UME 10+ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Te ay ne ae 
"WHITE, | 10 7 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. * 
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GALATRA.—1. Send threepence for a copy of ‘The 
Model Yachtsman" to Mr. Grassam, High Street, 
Hull. 2. The coloured plates are only issued with 
our monthly parts. 


C, Eaton and R. H.—Recrults for the Foot Guards 
must be 34in, round the chest, 5ft. 6in. high, and 
weigh 125lb, If they are 5ft. 8in. high they must 
Measure 35in. round the chest, aud weigh 18ulb. ~If 
they are 5ft. 4in. high they must measure 33in. round 
the chest, and weigh 1201b., but when recruiting is 
brisk short men are not taken. 


8. W.—It is probably the ammonfacal fumes that act 
on the inferior varnish. Give more ventilation in 
the stable, and keep the litter cleaner. 


Map.—Size the map with the best size. You can 
make some for yourself by dizsolving a little isin- 
glassinateacup. Varnish with artist's copal. 


TALAVERA.—Your bookseller must have had some 
ulterior reason for his reply. The firm {s one of the 
best-known in London, and the book is well known. 
Try another bookseller; give him the full title, 
“Lessons in Shorthand on Gurney's System,” by 
R. E. Miller, published by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, 
W.c, 


P. BRAZENDALE.—Nelson’s signal was as we gave it in 
the coloured plate in our last volume: ‘ England 
expects every man will do his duty.” It fs on the 
wheel of H.M.y. Victory at Portsmouth. 


J. BE. H.—1, Soft lead {8 probably tinfoil or tea-chest 
lead. 2, Any fine canvas from any rope or tent- 
maker's. 3. ‘ry Griffin's, in Long Acre, corner of 
Gurrick Street. The names you give are a century 
old, and will make the shopman smile. You must 
have copied them from some old book. 


Onyx. — We have quite exhansted the snbject in 
articles by professional judges and others ; and we 
must wait fur some time, 


J.W. Hatou.—A plan of the new Eddystone lighthonse 
was given in the “Engineer.” A letter to the Sec- 
retary, Trinity House, Tower Hill, would procure 
you full particulars. 


RB. O. P. (Nottingham.)—The Lord Wardenship of 
the Cinque Ports dates from 107%, the first having 
been made by William the Conqueror. The last 
four have been the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, Lord Palmerston, and Earl Granville. 


Gosport. - The particulars are liable to sudden altera. 
tion. It is therefore bust to apply to the offi 
source, A letter to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Cannon Row, +» Would procure you 
the information by return of post. 


W. H.—You could not do better than join 
the Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s Buiid- 
ings, Chancery Lane. Apply for a pro- 
spectus. 

WaAtson.—We make no charge for answering 

dents; but it is clearly understood that 

our space is not sufficient to enable us to answer a 

tenth of those that write, and you must take your 

chance. It is best to sign with initials, but give 
your full name and address. Do not ask tore than 
two questions, and if they are on dissimilar subjects 
let them be on different pieces of paper. Write only 
on one side of the paper, and begin with the ques- 
tions. Should a similar question have been pre- 
viously answered to another correspondent yours 
will probably be ignored. Letters asking for an 
answer next week, next number, or next month, are 
promptly put in’ the waste-paper basket. It is 
simply impossible to comply with such a request. 

We never answer by post, not even if a stamp is 

enclosed. 


Banon J, T. D.—1. Davies Is a Welsh name. It is 
derived from David, and means the sun of David, or 
Davidson. W in Welsh is pronounced like two 
separate u's, the sound being not quite so long as 00 
--Cwm is thus Coom, nearly. The u sound is almost 
that of the French u, being short and light. Double 
d is the same as th with us, and y is the same as 1, 
hence Gryffydd is pronounced Griffith. Ll! is Thi, or 
rather Hl, if you can manage it. 2 Apply to Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 8. Cannes is pronounced Cann, 
with the a sounded as in father. 


ScoTta.—We do not know a first-rate place for a 
secondhand pair of Indian clubs, but you can buy 
clubs new for two shillings the four-pound ir. 
Average the price at sixpence per unpoli 
and ninepence polished. One of the makers is F. H. 
Ayres, 111, Aldersgate Street; but all stores and 
cricket outfitters supply them. 


C. H. E.—1. The butterfly is found in the far north. 
Butterflies were caught by the officers of the Alert 
and Discovery in the last Arctic expedition ; this is 
the highest latitude in which they are at present 
known to exist. 2. There are about 15,000 species of 
Lepidoptera at present known, and being about a 
thirteenth of the 200.000 species estimated to exist. 
The most numerous order is the Coleoptera, of which 
about 50,000 species are recognised. 3. There are 
supposed to be some 1,500,000 species of insects 
actually inhabiting the earth’s surface, but many of 
them are minute. 4. Cold climates have their in- 
sects as wellas hot climates. The Arctic Expedition 
above mentioned brought home five Hymenuptera 
(two humble-hees), one Coleopter, thirteen Lepidop- 
tera, fifteen Diptera, one Hemipter, seven Mallophaga, 
and three Collembula, 


B, F. ¥.—The “ Ilistory of France” by Victor Duray 
might suit you. Ibis published by Hachette and Co., 
and contains quite a number of portraits aud views 
of public buildings. It is in two volumes. 


MoyK.—1. Tintern was a Cistercian monastery. Other 
Cistercian monasteries, of ‘which there were two 
hundred {fu this country, were Abbey Dore, Foun- 
tains, Kirkstall, Netley, Buildwas, and Melrose. 2. The 
monks wore a white dress, consisting of a narrow 
tunic and long robe with sleeves, with a cord round 
the waist. They did not wear cowls, or shirts, or 
glove, or boots ; but they wore shoes and stockings. 
3. The friars were not monks, They were “brethren,” 
and had no otlicers, Individually and collectively 
they were vowed to poverty, but they did not con- 
tinue poor. They were preachers, and generally 
lived in towns, like the Augustinian canons. 


A. E. W.—Thanks for the calculation, The statement 
was taken verbatim from a well-known book of rele- 
rence. Minute would seem to be a misprint for 
month. 


H. Mooy.—A special varnish for violins is sold by the 
violin-makers. When an oil varnish is thought best, 
the sort generally used is ‘Artist's Virgin Copal.” 
One of the easiest of the violin spirit varnishes to 
make is as follows : Take two ounces each of coarsely 
powdered copal and glass, half a pint of aleghol at 
64 over proof, and a quarter of an ounce of camphor. 
Heat the mixture in a water-bath—that is, on tho 
gluepot principle — so that the bubbles can be 
counted as they rise, and when the solution is com- 
plete pour off the clear part for use. 


Nrison R. N.—1. The stamp is worth apenny. 2 The 
“Drummer Boy” was in the fifth volume, and ran 
from the beginning of October, 1882, to the end of 
May, 1883. 


|. P.—io re-face your biackboards: dissoive aait a 
‘pound of shellac in half a gallon of 95 per cent. 
alcohol, and then add to it a quarter of a pound of 
ivory-black, two and a half ounces of finest flour 
emery, and two ounces of ultramarine blue. Clean 
the boards free from grease, and apply the slating 
from a dish with a varnish-brush, eep the bottle 
well corked, and shake it up before you pour out the 
liquid. This preparation will do as a finishing coat 
to the old colour. 


ZZ0LIAN Harps.—See “ Xollan Harps, and how to 
make them,” in No. 256. 


E. W. W.--For fire-extis ig solution add to every 
two gallons of water three pounds of the following 
mixture: Kight parts of carbonate of soda, four 
parts of alum, three parts of borax, one part of car- 

mate of potash, and twenty-four parts of silicate 
the parts.as pounds, this 
for twenty-seven gallons of 


B. 


of soda solution. Takin; 
mixture will be ufficiont f 
water, 


J, PERRIN.—The cleansing of the stables of Augeas 
was one of the twelve labours of Hercules, Me 
pleated it out in one day by turning two rivers into 


V. Taompson.—It is not compulsory for candidates 
for ordination into the Church of England to have 
been educated at Oxford or Cambridge, but it ia 
‘usually the case that they are 20. 


R. C. SMrTH.—You will get such a book on Nautical 
Astronomy from J. W. Potter, in the Poultry; or 
C, Wilson, of the Minories. 


G. R. S3—Running-pants are made of silk or thin 
flannel, and the vests are of the same, the lighter 
the better. You could get them made through any 
hosier or shirtmaker. 


HERR TEUFELSDROORH.— Write direct for particulars 
to the Secretary, University of Aberdeen, The total 
fees for the arts course are abont £37. There are 
146 Competition Bursaries, aud. 73 Presentation 
Bursaries, 


R. McRak.—1. You lithograph on stone, not on wood. 
The very word—from lithos, a stone—should have 
kept you right. 2 The best remedies for a red nose 
are early rising and good digestion, 3. Southern 
New South Wales. 


H. G. WALKER.—There are some striking chords for 
piano practice in the Jubilee edition of ‘‘ Hamilton's 
Instructor.” 


H. Wytirs.-- The Silver Coins of England,” and 
“The Gold Coins of England,” published by Messrs. 
G. Bell and Sons, are in the first rank. Jf you mean 
British coins only, there is Mr, John Evaus’s ‘‘ An- 
cient British Coinage.” 


No. 450.—Vol 1X. SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1887. Price One Penny. 
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ALONE: 
A SAILOR’S STORY. 


3y MAYNE BOoLIn. 


CHAPTER L 


eee being second mate of the barque Troubadour 
- to able seaman on board the brigantine Bessie 
was an “Irish rise,” but I had only my own folly to 


A terrible time. 
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thank for it. I was but a young man, 
and when I received my eleven months’ 
pry from the Troubadour I got into bad 
ands and entered upon a spell of the 
most senseless extravagance, such as is 
unhappily too common among “ paid-ott” 
sailors. A fortnight brought me to the 
end of my tether, and I found myself hard 
up; so when I heard that the Bessie 
wanted a crew I went on board and of- 
fered myself to the mate and was engaged. 
The ship was a smart brigantine of a 


hundred and Seventy tons register, and | 
i 


was loading coal for Rio Janeiro. 

Disgusted with myself and my folly, 
I was only too glad fo get away, and was 
morose and dissatisfied with everythin; 
until we were running down Channe 
befere a fresh, cold, easterly wind. 

My shipmates were an ordinary set of 
British seamen, with nothing remarkable 
about any of them, and the first part of 
the voyage was merely the usual routine 
of watch-and-watch. 

We had reached the thirty-third degree 
of north latitude and the twenty-sixth 
of west longitude, when, having car- 
ried a tine northerly breeze for some 
days, it fell calm. 
rolling up from the sou’-west, and in that 
quarter a yellowish arch of misty look- 


ing cloud, the upper edge fringed with ; 


ragged wisps of those delicate lace-like 
storm clouds, called_by sailors “ mare’s 
tails,” was rising. The glass, which had 
been abnormally high for some days, 
began to fall rapidly ; and as night closed 


in the wind came away at first in light | 


fitful puffs, and then in a steadily and 
rapidly increasing breeze. 
[he next morning found us under the 


halance-reefed mainsail, hove-to on the ' 
rt tack with the wind blowing a gale | ea! 


rom the south-west. The weather over- 
head kept tine, but the sky had that 
“greasy” appearance which betokens 
rain, and the pale vapour-like arch in 
the south-west had given place to an 
inky bank of hard-looking clouds, whose 
upper edge was torn and ragged by the 
force of the wind which was fast driving 
it towards us. 

By eight bells in the morning watch 
the cloud-bank had spread itself over the 
whole heavens, and it began to rain, the 
wind still continuing a hard gale. After 
about eight hours of this the wind lulled 
all at once, but the rain increased until 
it fell in a perfect deluge. 

It was now quite calm, with a tre- 
mendous confused sea rolling and surging 
ap around us “like a boiling pot.” Al- 
though early in the evening, the dense 
blackness of the clouds made it almost 
dark. The ship was rolling and labour- 
ing frightfully in the heavy cross-swell, 
for the sea had began to run from the 
north-west, giving sure indication of 
what we too well knew was coming. Our 
close-reefed mainsail flapped with tre- 
mendous cracks like the report of guns 
as the ship violently lurched from side 
to side. 

_At length, just as the darkness of the 
night was beginning to gather, a pale 
sickly light began to steal into the north- 
west sky, ig with startling rapidity 
until a fast-rising arch of greenish light 
was plainly visible through the veil of 
driving rain which surrounded us. Only 
n few minutes and it burst upon us. 
There was no time to do anything to alter 
the position of the ship, if we had been 
able, and, utterly becalmed as we were, 
we were helpless enough, when the wind 


A long swell was | 


struck us with terrific fury square on 
the starboard beam, laying the poor 
Bessie over on her side until we thought 
she would capsize altogether. 

The frightful rush of the hurricane 
meeting the seas rolling up from the op- 
posite direction churned the water into 
a blinding chaos of boiling foam, which, 
coupled with the awful uproar of the 
howling, shrieking wind, made the 
scene indescribably terrible. Clinging 
to whatever we had been able to lay 
hands on, we could only crouch breath- 
less and half-blinded by the tierce wind 
and drenching torrents of foam and 
spray. From my_ position under the 
weather bulwark I could see, perhaps, 
better than the others what our peril 
was, and I struggled to make my way 
aft to the captain for orders. I knew 
something must be done, and that at 


once. Our only chance was to cut away 
the masts and allow the ship to right 
herself. 


half-poop, where I knew the captain was 
standing before the hurricane struck us. I 
found him holding with both hands to 
the weather poop rails, and hauling my- 
self hand-over-hand along the rail, I got 
close to him. I saw his lips move, but 
such was the deafening roar of the furious 
| wind that I heard no sound. put my 
‘arm around him, and placed my ear close 
to his mouth. 
“Cut awa; 
!T simply n 
we crawled forward. 


the foremast,” he shouted. 


Passing the mate 


rail under the main rigging, I beckoned 
them to follow, and_ waiting until the 


mate came up to ine I screamed into his 


par, 

{ “We are going to cut away the fore- 

mast!” and then made my way under 
; the weather bulwark towards the fore- 
' scuttle for the carpenter’s axe. It was 
| by this time quite dark in the forecastle, 
but I remembered having seen the axe 
laid under a bunk at the fore-end of the 
place, and I thought I could easily lay 
my hands on it. 

Holding on by the edge of the weather- 
bunks, I carefully felt my way forward, 
until all at once I felt my wet hands 
slip and my feet give way as the vessel 
gave a tremendous lurch. I felt a sen- 
sation of falling—a crash—and I knew 
no more. 

* * * * 

Gurgle—gurgle—gurgle! Lap! lap! 

Swere-ocah Bobble bobble, bobble ! 

Squeak—ueak—ueak! Groan ! 

Such the sounds. The sight—black 
darkness. 

A human being is just awaking from 
nothingness to the world—from chaos to 
reason. He lays shrouded in darkness— 
where, he knows not. Consciousness is 
dawning upon him. 
dimly aware that he is alive and of this 
world; but where he is, under what 
conditions he lives, where he is from, and 
how he came where he is, wherever that 
may be, he knows not. 

The “swish—swe-e-sh ! gurgle, gurgle ! 
—squeak-eak-eak !” goes on. 

These are the sounds which greet his 
awakening ears. He can see nothing. 

There he lies, wondering, in a hazy, 
dreamy fashion, in what part of the 
world he is—whether he is ailoat or 
ashore (for he is a sailor), and even 
whether he is in this world or another. 

Surely that gurgling and swishing, 


With great difficulty I reached the} 


ded my head, and together ; 


and two of the hands clinging to the pin- ! 
i | could be. 


He begins to be | 


which is constantly in his ears, is the 
noise of moving water. And that squeak: 
ing and creaking has a familiar sound 
but what is itt 

He raises his head to endeavour t: 
peer through the pitchy darkness, and 
is immediately conscious of an excru- 
ciating pain darting ard_ crashing 
through Bs brain. Only lazily curiou: 
as to his surroundings, he lays back hi: 
head again, for no knowledge as to hi: 
whereabouts will repay him for tha 
sharp, racking pain. And so he lay 
dimly wondering what had come ove 
him, and why he was thus lying in pai 
and in darkness. 

And so the lap! lap! lap !—swish 
swish, swe-e-e-sh !—bolble, bobble ! min 
gled with squeaking, creaking, and groan 
Ing, went on incessantly, and might have 
been going on for days or weeks or year: 
for aught I know ; for that poor bruise 
wretch, unconscious of everything bu 
that he lived and was in pain, and tor 
tured by a raging thirst, was I. 

How long I lay there I do not know t 
this day ; [have no idea whether it wa 
aday ora week. But at length the tor 
turing thirst and the instinct of selt 
preservation overcame the num) apatl: 
which held my faculties, and, in spite o 
the terrible aching in my head, [ endea 
voured to look up and feel around me ir 
the hope of discovering where I wa: 
Looking up through the pitchy black 
ness I saw above me a dimly-detinec 
square of what seemed, compared_wit] 
the darkness around me, light. For : 
long time I lay and wondered what thi 
Then, with great pain am 
difficulty, I turned myself over on nm: 
hands and knees and began to slow!, 
craw] about, feeling as I went for soni 
thing by which could identify 1m, 
locality. At length J came to a wallo 
bulkhead of planks. I must then be o 
board ship; the wash, h of wate 
beneath me, and the incessant creakin 
around me, contirmed this idea. Bu 
what ship? Crawling along by the wx 
or ship’s side, or whatever it was, 
touched a projection. Feeling upwar 
along it, I found it to be a ladder, fa: 
tened to the side of my prison, and ev 
dently leading upward to the square ¢ 
light above me. Then it dawned upo 
me where [ was, then it all oame back t 
me—how I had been going for the ax 
and had fallen. 1 was down in the fore 
Peak of the Bessie. The hatch must hav 
been left off, or have been thrown ot 
when the vessel heeled over, and I hac 
being unaware of this, walked over it au 
fallen down. But why had not some oi 
missed me and heen to search for 1 
before this? I knew I must have bec 
lying there at least a whole day, and pr: 
bably much longer, and in that time im 
absence must have heen noticed, an 
surely some one would naturally cone t 
the forecastle in search of me, and, sei 
ing the peak-hatch off, would aszertai 
whether I was down there or not. 

Painfully dragging myself into an ere: 
position by the rungs of the ladder, n 
every limb seemed-of much more than i 
natural weight ; and, standing up, at 
of giddiness came over me, and the dar] 
ness scemed to whirl round me and swa 
from side to side. T clutched desperate” 
at the ladder with a great horror of fal 
ing until this passed off, and then slow! 
and with great labour, I dragged 1 
weakened frame out of that black-ho 
with a frenzied longing for water, ligh 
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andair. Reaching the forecastle, I care- 
ful felt my way b 
unks until hi 

cold and hard.» ae 


But where were the hands? Not a 
the edge of the | soul was to be seen. Could they be in 
struck something | the cabin? That was very unlikely. 
me bs It was a sailor's “hook-| More probably they were in the hold, 
eer to the bunk-board. Eagerly | perhaps trimming ‘the cargo over to 
to th; it, anel it was full! I donot know | bring the ship upright, for she still had 
bs is day what it contained—probably ; a strong list. 
fea “ee coffee, but to me it was nectar. | Slowly and painfully I dragged myself 
freshed, I gained the ladder. The along on hands and knees, for, weak 
route © was closed, but I could see the and dizzy as I was, I was afraid to trust 
eed daylight shining through the myself on my feet on the rolling deck. 
chinks, and the sight increased my eager-' I called down. the hatchway again and 
ness to be on deck. Climbing the ladder, : again, and strained my ears to catch a 
Lopened the short, low doors and crept | reply, but all was silent. Then a terrible 
through. What a sight met my eyes ! fear came on me. With feverish haste 
The once gallant and beautiful Bes: ie I crept aft and reached the low poop. 
wasa wreck. Ruin and desolation were ; Instinctively I looked for the helmsman ; 
onevery hand. The foremast was gone, ' none was there. No need to go down to 
having been cut clese above the deck.‘ the cabin. No need for fanhee search, 
Balwarks, boats, galley, all were swept the awful truth was there staring me in 
away. The main hatches were off, and |the face from that deserted wheel as it 
the hatchway open to the sea. ; idly swung and spun from side to side. 


| The ship was abandoned, and I was 
alone. Alone in mid-ocean, on board that 
crippled, disabled wreck ! 

Though [ had had a vague fear of this 
from the moment I found the deck 
tenantless, the verification of this fear 
overwhelmed me with despair, and small 
wonder that, weak and ill as I was, I 

‘ threw myself at length on the deck, and 
: wept and groaned in bitterness of spirit, 
; and inveighed against my shipmates for 
their treachery. Had they made any 
search before leaving the ship, they must 
have found me, [ thought ; and again I 
used bitter words against them. Yes, I, 
| poor miserable wretch, in greater peril 
, than I knew of, for I was stricken with a 
‘deadly sickness, presumed to curse my 
' fellows. God knows that both they and 
| I had greater need of my prayers. 


| (To be ecatianed.) 


THE “MARQUIS” OF TORCHESTER; 
OR, SCHUOLROOM AND. PLAYGROUND. 


By Pati BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


No long afterwards an incident occur-' and that went over the palings owing to 
red which had great results for Lee, an unfortunate shot of Lee’s. ‘ 
results which lasted longer than his; “Now young ’un, over you go,” cried 


He picked up the head, which was 
‘somewhat damaged by its two falls, and 
replaced it on its shoulders. Then he 


schooldays. Miss Calcott had obtained , one of the boys: “we haven't time to‘ found a ball and made the Lest of his way 
at a rafile ata bazaar a plaster image of : poke about for it.” : back. 
Flora, about three feet fi h, with which | Lee without hesitation climbed over,' In two minutes more he had won the 
she was greatly deli ted. This figure , but could not find it. ‘game for his skle. But two of the 
she placed in a secluded nook of the; “Look by the summer-house,” sug-' players wished fenders farther for once. 
garden near a summer-house. gested Carpenter. i Lee spent an unhappy evening : he ex- 
This summer-house was situated near' Lee scrambled through the intervening , pected every minute to see the Doctor 
the palings which separated the garden ; mass of bushes with his hands before his pppenr. with anger on his brow. What a 
from the playground. The playground, , head to protect his face from scratches, bad half-hour he would be in for when it 
which was distinct from the cricket-tield? | consequently he could not see where he | was found out ! 


was the favourite_place for most games| was going very well. Before he knew | 
which did not require a large expanse. | what he had done_he had stumbled 
After Easter, “fender” was in vogue, a | against the plaster Flora, of whose pre- 


But need it ever be found’ out? No 
‘one knew he had touched the statue : 
' none of the boys knew of its existence. 


' Perhaps the Doctor would imagine it was 
Lee made a; broken before it was put up (a rather 
desperate hope). 
hen photlier idea eceurred (0) him. He 
off. was not the first boy who had been over 
he palings formed a useful “ backstop,” , Lee was terribly frightened, but with a | the palings sinco Easter : how was he to 
but it occasionally happened that a wild; boy’s instinct to conceal his guilt he; know that somo other fellow had not 
shot or an unlucky ricochet sent the ball | liastily replaced the head as well as he ; met with a similar accident previously ? 
over the palingsinto the shrubbery. Togo | could. The missing ball was lying at his | Really it was far from unlikely : any one 
into the garden was breaking bounds, so | feet : he picked it up and was Tac « again ; creeping through the bushes would run 
to avoid the risk of punishment the boys | in the playground in a couple of seconds. ! against the statue before he knew where 
had a collection of long sticks with crooks | _“ What a time you've been,” said Ward, ; he was. z 
with which they could often manage to' a big boy. “Hurry up now.” |"‘Lee did net do much preparation that 
recover the ball without climbing over. The Markiss was “fending.” As luck ; evening. He was constantly expectin, 
Occasionally the ball could not be; would have it, the very next ball glanced | the Doctor to appear. Yet, when he did, 


game peculiar to the school and played ' sence he was ignorant. 

with a small hard balland ashort-handled | The statue toppled over. 
bat. The main object was to drive the wild grasp at it and caught it. But the | 
ball between two stumps without touch- shock was too violent ; its head broke | 
ing. either. : off 


reached with the poles, and if another: off his bat and flew over the palings at | 
ball were not forthcoming some boy was , his back. 
retty sure to hop over the palings andi “Oh! bother it all: it’s bewitched !”" 
being it back. In the summer the risk , cried the Markiss. He did not wait to be: 
was not great, as the shrubbery was, told what he was expected to do: he 
thickly grown. ; was excited by the match, and fetching 
Old John, the porter, had instructions | a ball was a venial offence. He was over , 
to throw back al balls he found, but it | the shrubbery in a twinkling. : 
was scarcely to be expected that an excit- | | He pushed his way through the bushes, ; 
ing game could be allowed to stand un- | following Lee’s track. Like Lee, too, he : 
decided until John chose to wander | stumbled over the last branch of ivy, and 
through the garden and throw back the | to save himself put out his hand. 
balls. He seized the unfortunate Flora with- ' 
A more than usually exciting game was ; out having time to see what it was. Off | 
‘oing on one afternoon, and several balls | came her head. 
ad been totally lost. When the game} “Whew! her 


a go!” he thought. 
was nearly over only one ball was left, i “Tve done it now. 


it was not without a sinking sensation 
that Lee saw him enter. 

He mounted his desk, Mr. Mayhew 
making way for him. 

Nothing happened, however. He spoke 
a few words in an undertone to Mr. May- 
hew and then left the room. 

Some of the boys wondered what was 
up, but only two had any idea of the real 
state of affairs, After preparation was 
over Mr. Mayhew beckoned the Markiss 
to him and talked with him a little 
while. . 


Lee was inan agony. When the con- 


‘versation was over he crept up to the 


Markiss and asked him cagerly what Mr. 


Mayhew had been saying to hun. 
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‘The Markiss looked astenished, as well 
he might. - 

“You may as well know if you want to, 
little ’un,” ho replied ; “it will be com- 
mon property to-morrow. [’ve broken a 
statue of Miss Calcott’s, and the Doctor 
pucssed it must have been done by some- 
nody’s breaking hounds. Mayhew knew 
I was playing by the summer-house this 


afternoon and told me to tell the fellows ! 


it was found out, and that it would save 
time and trouble to confess. So I pleaded 
guilty and have to see the Doctor to- 
morrow.” : 

“ But did you do it?” 

“Of course, or [ shouldn’t have owned 
to it, Ireckon. I tumbled against it this 
afternoon.” 


Lee tried to speak, but at this moment | 


the boys moved off to prayers, and he was 
swept along. 

Lee’s thoughts were in a turmoil. 
first idea was that the Markiss had con- 
fessed himself guilty to screen him, then 
that the Markiss had really broken the 
figure on a previous occasion. But gra- 
dually the truth of the matter became 
clearer and clearer. There was not the 
slightest doubt that the Markiss was about 
to receive some condign punishment for 
an offence of which he was not guilty. 


“What shall Ido?” said: Lee to him- | 


self. “I shall set into fearful trouble if I 


confess, and the Markiss won't get it half | 


And 


hed 


so hot, for the Doctor likes him. 
after all, he did break the wretc'! 
thing in a sort of way.” 

This reasoning, 
against the influences of prayers. Lee 
did not pay much attention to prayers as 
arule, but on this night they seemed to 
enforce themselves on his attention, and 
before he rose from his knees his mind 
wis made up. 

“Can I sp 
Mr Mayhew, as the boys trooped off to 

ed, 

“Yes ; what is it?” 

“Please, sir, it was I who broke the 
statue this afternoon. It wasn't the 
Markiss.” 

“The which?” 

“Macintosh I mean, sir.” 

“But he told me he did it.” 

“He didn’t sir, really; I went over 
after a ball, and fell against it” (meaning 


His | 


however, was not proof | 


ak to you, sir?” he said to j 


the statue), “and the head came off and | 


I stuck it on again.” 
Mr. Mayhew looked puzzled. 


“But Macintosh must have been brenk- | 


ing bounds too, or how could he imagine 
he broke the statue?” 

“He went over after me, sir.” 

“Very well; you can go to bed.” 


Mr. Mayhew interviewed the Markiss | 


and told him what Lee had said. 

“You will of course take the usual 
punishment for breaking bounds, Macin- 
tosh, but you may consider yourself inno- 
cent, apparently, of the further offence.” 

“Very well, sir,” was the Markiss’s 
reply. 

A message came up for Lee shortly 
afterwards. He dressed and went down- 
stairs. The Doctor sent him up again in 
a couple of minutes, but those two 
minutes long lingered unpleasantly in 
his memory. 

But he had his compensation. The 
Markiss found him next morning pain- 
fully toiling at the imposition which the 
Vocter had given him. Certainly it was 
a nuisance, just as the weather had 
turned kindly for cricket. 

“Well young ’un,” said the Markiss, 


sitting down opposite him and _ leaning 
his head on his hands and his elbows on 
the desk. “In treuble again, I see.” 

“Yes, bother it all,” replied Lee, not 
without a smile though. ‘“ You’re in for 
it too, aren’t you?” 

“O yes, I’ve got my hundred lines, but 
I’ve done them long ago. I thought you 
promised me you wouldn't get into any 
more rows ?” 

This came so comically from the boy 
who was guilty of precisely the same 
offence, that Lee stopped writing and 
began to laugh. 

“T hear you've been taking liberties 
with the goddess Flora,” continued the 
Markiss ; “ knocking off her head and so 
on, which shows an improper spirit in a 
boy who has had the puvantage of a 
classical education. Nice old specimen 
of a goddess she is too; made of the rot- 
tenest plaster ever baked. It’s my idea | 
some! ’s been swindled over that em- 
blem of heathenism.” 

“She did go to pieces pretty easy,” said 


ee. 

“So Ifound, but then you started her 
vertebre. Still I smashed her nose, I be- 
lieve. Is the Doctor going to make you 
pay for it?” 

“Yes, ten shillings,” replied Lee, sadly, 
thinking how the tine would cripple his 
resources to the end of the half. 

“Well, I must see about that,” said the 
Markiss. “If you stand the lines I must 
stand the coin. I’ve got a half-sovereign 
knocking about somewhere that isn't 
much good to me: I don’t see what a fel- 
low wants with money, do you ?” 

Lee intimated it was useful sometimes. 
He was certainly of the same opinion 
when he found that the Markiss had paid 
his fine for him. 

“T can’t say,” went on the Markiss, ; 
“that I approve of youngsters hopping 
over palings after fender balls. boy 
who breaks bounds requires looking after, 
and I’m going to lay myself out to look 

it 


after you. en are you going to get! 
clear of this job?” 
“Not till Thursday, I'm afraid : I’ve got 


a barrelful of it to do.” | 
“Thursday, eh? Well, what do you 
say to coming with me down to Bob’s 
and seeing what sort of tuck-out he can 

give us?” 

“ Bob’s” was the best pastry-cook in 
the town, and Lee but seldom knew the 
pleasure of a rnid on his stores. He ac-_ 
cepted the invitation without much hesi- 
tation. 

The Markiss never thanked him in so 
many words for the good turn he had 
done him, but Lee, whe knew him pretty 
well by this time, was not surprised. He | 
thanked him in deeds, however, and Lee | 
found his school life much happier. Not 
that the Markiss petted him, far from it ; 
but in many little ways he befriended 
him and showed contidence in him. He 
had a way of taking the small boy's arm 
which made him as proud as Punch. It 
was better than being Bucknill’s protégé. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Wirt the Doctor’s constant supervision 
and Mr. Mayhew’s firm discipline the 
school recovered gradually from the 
evil condition into which it had fallen. 
Bucknill was absolutely afraid to risk 
any more disgrace ; he dreaded expul- 
sion, which he knew would entail terrible 
trouble from his father. The monitors 
were too firmly reinstated to make any 


attempt at abolishing them worth trying, 
so Enniss and the other ringleaders de- 
sisted from their efforts. The great peti- 
tion never reached the Doctor. 

Ingram got into trouble not long 
after, having been discovered by tlre 
Doctor in the town without leave with 
two of his chums in tow, also with- 
out leave. It was impossible to overlook 
such an offence, especially as the Doctor 
already had his doubts about his trust- 
worthiness as a monitor ; he was deposed, 
and the Markiss elevated in his place, 
although he was only in the fifth form. 
But there was no rule against the eleva- 
tion of a fifth-form boy, and no appoint- 
ment could have been more popular. 

The Markiss had another piece of good 
fortune during the same week. He re- 
ceived a registered letter containing two 
tive-pound notes. There was no accom- 
panying letter, so he remained in ig- 
norance of what had become of the un- 
happy house-master, or how he had 
managed to raise the money. 

“Poor fellow !” said the Markiss to 
himself, as he pocketed the cash, which 
he had never expected to sce again ; “I'd 
give it back again with pleasure to know 
ne’d got over his troubles. I’m afraid he 
was too far gone, though. Well, it’s 
never too late to mend, nor, for that mat- 
ter, to do the other thing, so let’s he care- 
ful. It doesn’t do to be proud hecause 
one isn’t a defaulter. A lot I have to be 
proud of, at any rate!’ 

He laughed at the idea of his being 
self-satistied, and strode across the field 
to show Lee how to meet a twist from 
the leg, seeing that Carpenter, who hada 
tremendous break, was scattering his 
stumps every other ball. 

Farewell, Markiss! would that there 
were more boys like you, in spite of the 
fact that you never could get into the 
sixth form. But a kind heart and up- 
right conscience are of more value even 


; than classics and mathematics, and those 


every one can pessess, though these may 
be beyond his powers. 
(THE END.) 
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TOM SAUNDERS: 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LovETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


ng the river was 
look after Guilhermé, who 


y first care on crossin, 

to 
found, notwithstanding my gloomy fore- 
bodings, most cheerful and sanguine that 


hj 


he would recover. I did not like to tell 
him that I thought that his wound was 
mortal, but endeavoured to do my best 
to render his condition as comfortable as 
ible. Whilst I was attending him I 
feard the shouts and yells of our pur- 
suers on the opposite bank ; and though 
they had no canoe a fresh panic took place, 
and. I soon found that Guilhermé and I 
were left alone with only about forty men. 
It was now dark, and therefore we would 
be safe till the morning, but it was 
clearly impossible to carry Guilhermd 
farther in a hammock without giving him 
great pain, so, after some thought, I em- 
VLarked all our loads and the men who re- 
-mained with us in the canoes, and making 
a corfortable couch for Guilhermé in 
the largest, I took my seat by his side in 
her and we started down the river, cal- 
culating that the current and paddling 
would soon take us down to the great 
lake of which we had heard, and where 
we would be safe from all further pur- 
suit. 


Axther of * Across Africa,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


We had paddled and drifted along all | 
night, passing by s ul islands and 
villages, and being occasionally seared by 
the blowing of hippopotami, which we 
startled as we floated past, and at day- 
light landed on an island where we 
lighted a fire and managed to cook some 
food. Guilhermé w Il sanguine, but 
I could see that he was growing rapid] 
weaker, and one or two well-intentione 
but I am afraid clumsy,attempts which I 
made to comply with his request to get 
the arrow-head out of his wound gave 
him such intense pain that I was forced 
to desist. Water he craved for, and of 
that fortunately there was no lack, but 
it was with sad forebodings that I gave 
the orders to leave the island and resume 
our course down the river. As we floated 
down I sat by his side watching every 
change of his face and fanning away the 
insects which troubled him, when sud- 
denly he said, “I know, my friend, it is 
no use; I shall die. Only make me one 
promise: Do not throw me into the river 
or leave me to be devoured by wild beasts, 
but bury me properly where I shall not 
be disturbed.” I promised what he 
wished, but said that I hoped that it 
would be long first; but he smiled and 
shook his head, and said, “‘ No, my friend, 
I now know I am dying, and at sunset I 
shall breathe my last ; but first I must 
tell you what you must do so as to get in 
safety out of this African continent.” 
egeed of him not to waste his 
strength in talking, but to endeavour to 
go to sleep to regain strength, but he in- 
insisted on giving me_ the advice he 
wished me to follow. He told me that 
wevond Katanga there lay a country 
ruled over by a chief called the Kazembe, 


who had been visited at different times 


| by Portuguese, and that if I could get 


there I might tind some people who would 
show me the way to the Zambezi, on 
which river were some Portuguese settle- 
ments, from which, if I succeeded in 
reaching them, I might make my way 
to the sea, for he considered that it would 
be almost impossible for me to make my 
way back to Bihé across Ulunda. He 
said that, as far as he could tell, the course 
to the country of the Kazembe, from 
where we then were, would be nearly due 
east. At last, exhausted with speaking, 
he fell asleep, and as we went rapidly 
down the river I anxiously looked for a 
place where we could stop and with some 
degree of comfort make a resting-place 
forhim. Some villages we passed I would 
have halted at, as the people were 
friendly, but was afraid of the noise dis- 
turbing my friend, so contented myself 
with sending some of the canoes in to 
purchase provisions, in which they were 
successful. 

At last at four o’clock we came to an 
island on which wasa grove of large trees, 
and mooring our canoes to the bank we 
landed there, and soon built a good hut, 
to which with tender care we carried 
Guilhermé and laid him on a bed we had 
prepared for him. He seemed so much 
stronger after his sleep that I had hopes 
he would yet recover, but when I said so 
to him he answered that there was no 
hope for him. About a quarter past five 
he asked me to call the men to him, and 
thanking them for having been faithful 
to him, he told them all to stick by me, 
as in so doing would be the only hope 
that they would have of ever seeing their 
homes and families, and gave them direc- 
tions and advice as to their conduct in 
the countries they would have to pass. 
He spoke so clearly and strongly that 
none of us could believe he was on the 
point of death; but suddenly he was 
seized with a fit of coughing, and in a 
few minutes he was no more. 

I felt utterly unmanned by his loss, for 
ever since I had met him we had lived 
together on terms of closest intimacy, 
and I do not think that one angry word 
had ever passed between us; but there 
was no time for vain regrets, and with 

ars and hatchets we a grave at 
the foot of a noble tree, on which I carved 
across in token that beneath it was the 
resting-place of a Christian, and we laid 
him there reverently and earefully to 
await the last day. 

When the burial was over all the men 
wished to again take to the canoes, and I 
fell in with their wishes, and for another 
night we drifted and paddled down the 
river, and in the morning saw that it 
was widening out, and soon found our- 
selves in a great lake. On the eastern 
side we saw many villages, and_ paddling 
towards one, landed and found that in- 
stead of being built on solid ground 
it was on a floating island kept in its 
place by great cables of rattans. I could 
not niake out how the natives could have 
skill or knowledge enough to make such 
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a structure; and as soon as I was seated 
in front of the headman’s hut, whither 
he conducted me with great show of 
kindness, 1 asked Bill if he knew how the 
island was made. He said that it could 
Le easily explained, but that first it was 
necessary for me to tell the chief what 
had brought us there. 

As I was the first white man whom the 
natives had seen, I was the object of 
much curiosity ; and cloth made of cotton 
being a novelty to them alse, a present 
of a few fathoms soon rendered us the 
friends of the chief. I explained through 
Ngii, who had to act as my interpreter, 
how we had come to look for the country 
of Katanga, and also all the difficulties 
we had passed through in Ulunda, and 
how we had lost men and goods. The 
chief, who was an old and grey-headed 
man, said that all the villages we could 
see along the lake were forined by those 
who in his lifetime had fied from Ulunda, 
and that the reason they lived en islands 
as they did was so as to be safe from in- 
cursions of Muata Yanvo’s followers. He 
also manifested as much curiosity about 
our guns as I did about his village, and 
when I shot a couple of pigeons to show 
how we used them, I was told that I was 
a great fetishman. The islands, I found, 
were partly natural and partly artificial, 
for they were formed of the floating vege- 
tation common on African lakes and 
rivers, consisting of papyrus and other 
aquatic plants, matted together in a mass 
often twenty feet thick, and that on this 
the people laid quantities of brushwood, 
which they covered with earth, and on 
the surface thus prepared they built their 
huts, and even grew tobacco, though their 
principal plantations were on the main 
and. As a rule, they remained in one 
place, moored by great cables of rattan 
near to the shore ; but if there was any 
cause for alarm, or they wished to change 
their location on account of having ex- 
hausted the fertility of their farms, they 
weighed anchor, and with the wind, or by 
laying out warps, they managed to trans- 
port the whole village, which might con- 
sist of a dozen or more huts, to the place 
they desired. 

The chief told us also that he was the 
head man over many of these villages, 
and that it was fortunate we had come to 
him, for beyond the part of the lake where 
he ruled the people were very bad, and 
would not have welcomed us. 

Provisions were to be obtained in abun- 
dance, and, all the villagers being expert 
fishermen, tish was plentiful, and afforded 
me and my companions a most welcome 
change after having been long strangers 
to it. I kept Bill, Ngdi, Ombwa, Mubuzi, 
Buku, and some of the others with me on 
the island we had first landed on, and all 
our stores, but the remainder of the men 
had to be distributed among others, as 
the inhabitants were very careful about 
the weight they permitted on their 
curious homes. 

1 thought that now, after all we had 
been through together, there would be no 
fear of any disloyalty among the men, 
and served out lavish amounts of beads 
imd cloth for them to buy provisions and 
make themselves happy and comfortable, 
and gave orders that we should remain 
where we were for a week in order that 
the wounded men might have time to 
recover, and that when we again took to 
the road we might be able to make our 
way quickly to the court of the Kazembe. 
For two or three daysall went on quietly, 


my:nien amusing themselves with going 
fishing with the natives, and eating, 
drinking, and sleeping as if these were 
the principal ends of a man’s existence ; 
but on the morning of the fourth day Bill 
and Ngii came to me and said some of 
the men had been speaking about the 
deaths of Moné Kutu and Guilhermé, 
and what the former had said before his 
death about my getting safe through all 
troubles, but others with me dying, and 
that they were contemplating making an 
attack on me at night and robbing me of 
all my goods, and if possible killing me 
to break the fetish which they considered 
was in ime, and was fatal to those who 
travelled with me. 

I told Bill that if they killed me, ac- 
cording to what Moné Kutu had said, the 
fetish, when I died, would pass on to 
some one else, and that the only security 
would then be to kill him, and soon until 
only one was left alive. Bill agreed with 
my reasoning, but said that about thirty 
men altogether would stop with me, and 
that it might be as well to let the others 
go and tell them so before there was any 
more fighting or trouble, for if the natives 
saw that there were disputes among us, 
though they had been friendly enough 
up to that time, they would take advan- 
tage of them and_imake_ themselves 
masters of us all. “Besides,” said Ngii, 
“we will some day reach Bihé, and then 
these men will be punished if ever they 
show their faces there again.” 


After much consideration I agreed to ; 


the advice given me, and, calling all the 
peovle together on the shores of the lake, 

said all those that desired to leave me 
could do so, but that they must under- 
stand that after they had done it they 
would have no claims on me for help or 
assistance in whatever difficulties they 
might find themselves. It was very pain- 
ful to me to have to speak thus to men 
who only a few days before had been 
fighting bravely by ny side, but both Bill 
and Ngii said it was absolutely necessary 
for me to do it or else the safety not only 
of myself, but of the whole party, would 
be jeopardised. 

s soon as I had spoken Ngéi got up 
and said, “I am the oldest man among 
you ; no man should desert a Mzungu 
among the heathen ; where he goes I will 
follow, and if I die, I die, and it is 
finished. Now those who are men stand 
by me and_the master.” Bill, Ombwa, 
Mbuzi, and Buku instantly ranged them- 
selves by him, and were followed by 
others, but the spokesman of those who 
wished to leave me called them slaves 
and dogs, and said they were going to 
their death by following me. Ng@i again 
answered, and s id, “How many cara- 
vans did Moné Kutu travel in which 
came back safe io Bihé besides the one 
of which he told the master the story ? 
You are fools, and not meni Go, but 
never show your faces in Bihé again, or 
the women will laugh at you !” 

I feared that at one time from words 
they would have proceeded to blows, and 
longed for the meeting to be over ; but 
eventually ali went. otf quietly, and 
found that | had with me twenty-three 
men, who vowed by every means they 
could to follow me wherever I went and 
bring me safely to my journey’s end, and 
Tam happy to say that till I parted with 
them to return to England not one of 
that faithful body of three-and-twenty 
men, though they went through many 
dangers and suffered many privations 


and hardships, lost his life, and they had 
an ample opportunity of seeing that my 
presence was not fateful to them. 

The men who separated themselves 
from me said they wanted to know what 
road I was going to follow, as they did 
not wish to run the danger of being near 
me, and I told them that my course was 
towards the rising sun, but that to prove 
that I harboured no evil thoughts against 
them I would give them a paper stating 
that I let them leave me of my own free 
will, but they refused to accept it, as 
they could not tell what I wrote, and, as 
if eager to be away from me as soon as 
possible: put the goods I had allowed 
them to take into canoes, and started for 
a point about twenty miles distant on 
the lake shore. 

1 was certainly, with the few men I 
had with me, anxious about the future, 
and desirous of starting as soon as possi- 
ble for the country of the Kazembe, but 
still I did not forget that I was now on 
the borders of Katanga, the country 
whose rumoured gold had been the 
reason of this hitherto most unfortunate 
expedition, and I considered I should be 
failing in my duty both to my dead 
friend and to Nenhor Ferreira if I did not 
do my best to find out if these rumours 
that had reached Bihé were true. I had 
still to wait a few days for all my “ faith- 
fuls” to be fit for the road, and employed 
them as well as I could in endeavouring 
through Ngii to find out from the chief 
if he knew of gold being found anywhere 
in his neighbourhood. 

For a long time it was difficult to 
make him understand what we wanted ; 
copper he knew, and brought me pieces 
of ore and of the smelted metal, and 
said that it was found in abundance 
in some hills near, but as Ngéi could 
not well explain what gold was, it 
was not strange that we could get 
no information. At last, whilst I was 
sitting under the eaves of his hut still 
trying to get the information I wanted, T 
chanced to put my hand on acasting-net,. 
| which was hanging on the walls to dry, 
and began playing with it mechanically. 
The net felt so heavy that I looked to 
see what it was weighted with, and, 
examining the edges saw that besides the 
stones which were usually used, there 
were some small pieces of metal of 
adull yellow colour. Taking these into 
my hand, I saw that, unless my eyes 
deceived me, they were small nuggets. 
I had a totch stone with me which 
Senhor Ferreira had given me, as well as. 
a small bottle of acid, and without sayin, 
anything I, as if by accident, pulled o 
one, and commenced playing with it, and 
after a time got away to a quiet place 
to test it and see if indeed it was gold. 

Sure enough it answered the tests, when. 
calling for Resi and Bill, I told them 
what I had found, and then we went to 
the chief to ask him where those yellow 
stones came from. He began to laugh, 
and said he could find us many, but that 
they were not stones but copper, yet 50 
soft that it was of no use except for 
weights for nets. I was hot upon my 
discovery, and pressed him to take me 
where it could be found, and he promised 
to do so the next day, but as I was speak- 
ing a canoe came paddling up to our 
@oating island, and out of it sprang a 
man, with his face painted in red and 
white stripes, who said he had most im- 
portant news for the chief's private ear. 

(To be continued.) 
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EREWITH we offer a plate of twenty-six 
kinds of fish, not one of which is 
entitled to the name! Though the fish- 
monger is a seller of fish, it is not all fish 
that he sells. But he and our housekeepers 
will have it so; and, to make things intelli- 
gible, we have to surrender, and after due 
protest, accept the title, ‘Our Edible Shell- 
fish.” An interesting lot they are, although 
trade, and not science, groups them together. 

Here are the oyster and the_scallo) 
Tepresenting one branch of the Laielli- 
branchs, the mussel representing another, the 
cockle representing another, the razorshell 
Tepresenting another. Then above them in 
the scale of life come the Gasteropods, the 
whelk representing one branch, the limpet 
and periwinkle standing for the other. Then 
We leave the Mollusca altogether, and for the 
test of our shellfish draw on the Crustacea, and 
fill our plate with shrimps, and prawns, and 
lobsters, including the Norway lobster who 
wears his red coat in his life and yet may 
never know hot water. 

Of the oyster and his eccentricities we have 
heard much. Even the Romans esteemed 
the natives of Britain! But how few there 
are who give a thought to the structure of the 
strange creature that changes its sex every 
season, the malo of one year being the female 
of the next, and whom they swallow at one 
gulp—stomach, liver, heart and all—uander 
the impression that he is a mere shapeless 
lump of jelly! By great pains—and penal- 
ties—we are getting our oyster unds into 
form again, although the bulk of the present 
trade comes from foreign parts. For, not- 
withstanding our care, the waywardness of 
the oyster favours the foreigner who offers 
suitable ‘‘ conditions.” What these condi- 
tions are has been well shown on the Jutland 
Limfjord. Last century the Limfjord con- 
sisted of a series of brackish water lakes 
communicating with one another, and open- 
ing into the Kattegat. Over and over again 
were unsuccessful attempts made to plant 
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these lakes with oysters, In February, 1825, 
a great storm arose in those parts and broke 


down a dam and let in the North Sea on the 
west side of the Limfjord. A change of life 
took place, the brackish water plants and 
animals gave place to North Sea representa- 
tives, and among these came oysters, unasked 
and unsought. So rapidly did these oysters 
increase, that while in 1860, 150,000 were 
taken, in 1872, 7,000,000 were exported ; and 
now the oyster beds spread over an area of ! 
sixty-four square miles! The seven millions | 
is not much of a take for an oyster ground ; 
in 1875 Whitstable sent to Londen nearly 
80,000,000 ! The quantities used of these and 
thesmallershellfishistrulyastonishing. Of the 
humble cockle, 80,000 ewt. at least are caught 
every year on the Kent Bank in Morecambe 
Bay, and 60,000 ewt. are taken in Carmarthen 
Bay. On the east coast there are other well- 
known grounds-—Stitfkey, the home of the 
‘Real Stukey,” of the street cry, is in Nor- 
folk—and at almost every river mouth there 
is a cockle fishery. | 

Mussels are caught in millions. The South- | 
Western Railway Company have taken as 
much as £2,000 in one year for the carriage 
of mussels from the Exe estuary! And the 
little village of Eyemouth, in the north, is 
shown to have used as bait over 46,000,000 
mussels in a year. Cockles are left much to 
themselves, but mussels are ‘‘ farmed” like 
omsters, and an interesting story is that of 
the first mussel farm. 

In 1235 an Englishman named Walton was 
with two companions on his way up Channel, 
with a caryo of sheep from Ireland. A gale 
came on, and drove his ship out of her course, 
and wrecked her at the creek of Aiguillon, 
not far from La Rochelle. The fishermen 
there were almost as destitute as himself, 
and to add to their food Walton set their 
nets at night ona stake or two to capture 
some of the seafowl. The nets were found 
next morning to be covered with the spawn 


of the edible mussel, and seizing the oppor- 


tunity of increasing the supply of bait, Wal- 
ton drove down a series of posts and laced in 
between them a kind of wattling or wicker- 
work, which in like manner became coated 
with spawn. More and more stakes were 
driven in. Walton saw that he had hit upon 
@ livelihood, and stayed and covered the bay 
with his farm, which still flourishes. 

It takes some time, however, to grow a 
mussel. Fourteen months after the spawn 
has adhered to the wattles, the animal is 
about the size of a Windsor bean, and fit for 
removal. He is scraped off with iron hooks, 
and joins others ina linen bag hung on to 
the palisades at a higher level. In time the 
bag rots away and the mussels are left clinging 
to the wood, from which in a similar manner 
they are three or four times transported before 
they are fit for sale. The wattled palisades 
are called bouchots, and the men are boucho- 
tiers. The mud into which the posts are 
driven is too soft to bear a man’s weight, and 
the men get across it in ‘pirogues,” or 
“acous,” which are much the same as Wal- 
ton left them. They are built of four planks, 
two at the bottom and two at the sides, the 
bottom curving up to form the bow. The 
man kneels in them on one leg and kicks out 
behind with the other. When a heavy load 
is carried, two boats are lashed together, and 
the two owners kick—one with the left leg, 
one with the right. 

But_we must not devote all our time to 
mussels. Let us pass on to the periwinkle— 
the pettiwinkle of the old authors—which 
come to Billingsgate in thousands of bushels 
every week. nlike the musse] and the rest 
of the shellfish, the winkle is never used as a 
bait, and its whole consumption is as a food. 
It is a great scavenger, and—but we had 
better not say too much, as we might spoil 
the trade in pins ! 

Another common object of the street bar- 
rows is the whelk, which is also used as 
bait. Whelks are sold by the ‘ wash,” 
a “wash” being twenty-one quarts and a 
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pint. Grimsby takes for its fishing fleet 
150,000 wash a year, each vessel starting 
with forty-five wash, which last it for four 
days. Grimsby thus uses up 2,500 tons of 
whelks in a twelvemonth; and Lynn sends 
1,250 tons to serve as food. They are caughit 
chiefly in Boston Deeps. Whelk pots are 
used—round baskets a foot in diameter, with 
ahole in the top through which the animal 
creeps to his fate, attracted by a bait of refuse 
tish. In some places hoop nets are sunk, 
baited with fish, round which the whelks 
come in crowds. Sometimes whelks are 
dredged for; sometimes, as in the Thames 
mouth, they are ‘‘trotted” for, the ‘ trots ” 
veing long thin lines threaded with shore 
¢abs, @ score or so on each, to which the 
whelks cling as if they had been glued. 

There are two whelks sold in the streets— 
the small one Buccinum, and the large one 
Fusus. These two whelks give an aid to 
memory which may prove as useful to others 
as it has been to us. It is a curious fact that 
all our edible molluscs are the fossils of the 
Crag and therein begin their specific exist- 
ence. Whelk and periwinkle, cockle, mussel, 
scallop, and oyster, are all there together un- 
der their Latin nantes, as duly given in our 
list (p. 766), and with them are F'usus antiquus, 
and Tasus contrarius in which the spiral is re- 
versed. ‘‘These,” said our professor of 

logy, one day to his class, ‘are the chief 
fossils of the Crag—the large whelk and the 
small one, Fusus and Buccinum.” “Oh! 
Yes,” said one of the students, ‘I have seen 
them often. The big ones are three a penny, 
and the little ones are five a penny !” Where- 
upon shouts of laughter, and remembrance 
henceforth by all that the characteristic fossils 
of the English pliocene are the three-a-penny 
whelk, and the five-a-penny whelk. 

Another bait used as food is the razorshell. 
Another is the limpet, generally eaten raw 
by inquisitive boys and shipwrecked men, and 
not recommended as particularly toothsome. 
Another is the scallop, or combshell, which 


has a peculiar sweetish taste in all its species, | 


the large one, the pilyrim’s shell, being the 
least coarse in flavour. 
shells, limpets, nor scallops are often seen on 
the slab of the fishmonger. 

Very different is it with the shrimp and its 
allies the prawn, crayfish, crawfish, crab and 
lobster. Phe true shrimp is the brown one, 
Crangon, which belongs to the order of the 
Decapoda of the class Crustacea, of the divi- 
sion Arthropoda, of the sub-kingdom Annu- 
losa. ‘To the same great division belong the 
Arachnida, or spiders, the Myriapoda, or 
centipedes, and the Jnsccta, so beloved of 
boys. Only fancy an ally of the butterfly 


being called a fish ! 
Take a shrimp, boiled or unboiled, and see 
He has five 


how he is made. irs of limbs 


In 
Pandalus, the red shrimp, the crawling limbs 
are none of them chelate, the second pair 
of antenne are very lony, and between the 
eyes there is a long prominent beak. In 
Palemon, the prawn, which somewhat re- 
sempbles it on alarver scale, the two first pairs 
of ambulatory limbs are pincer-shaped. 
Crangon is found on shallow sandy shores, 
the others come from deeper water. Crangon, 
unboiled, is greyish white; Pandalus is red- 
ish grey with red spots, which spread all over 
it in boiling. 

When shrimps are scarce, they are caught 
in a hand-net fixed to the end of a long stick, 
and held in front as the holder wades with 
the water up to his knees. When they are 
plentiful, they are caught with the trawl, as 
at Leigh, down the Thames, which is the 
greatest shrimp port in the world. A plea- 
sant day can Ne spent on board a Thames 


But neither razor- ' 


shrimper. The boats are cutter-rigged, with 
long mast and big topsail, but no mainboom, 
the mainsail being all inbeard, and work- 
ing on a horse along the stern rail. The 
trawl has two beams, one where the rope 
should be, and one above, kept in its place 
by a spar that keeps the mouth of the net 
wide open. The lower beam taking the place 
of the ground rope is nine feet long, the 
upper only six feet long, and the net is of 
fine mesh. The trawl] is brought up every 
quarter of an hour for examination, and the 


shrimps are sifted out, the small ones being 
thrown overboard, the full grown ones being 
dropped into a well, or into the copper if it is 
intended to boil them on board. 

An interesting animal is the shrimp, but 
rather too small for examination. A better 
subject is to be found in the crayfish, and 
this more particularly so on account of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s book, in which every detail 
is treated with the hand of a master.” Cray- 
fish are common enough in our streams. 
Mr. Woodward tells how one night, between 
eight and twelve o'clock, he and a friend 
caught 900 in the Thames and Severn canal. 
Let any one anxious to study zoology 


The Crayfish. 


get a few crayfixh and Huxley’s book—it 
costs but five shillings—and let him work 
honestly with the specimens, comparing at 
each step the subject with the illustration. 
The Crustacea are not easy to understand, 
but in this respect the way is made smooth. 
The crayfish belongs to the genus Astacus. 
Astukos is the Greek for lobster, and crayfish 
and lobster used to be classed together ; 
Milne-Edwards, however, Latinised the lob- 
ster's French name Homard and gave us in 
Homarus anew genus. Lobsters and crabs 
are the most appreciated of the shellfish, and 
the best known. The crab is much the same 
as the lobster in all fundamental respects, 
the body being made up of the same number 
of xomites, and the appendages of head and 
thorax being identical in. number, function, 
and general pattern; but some parts have 
disappeared, and others have been squeezed 
up together. He who has studied the lobster 
will find the crab an easy matter, and he 
who has studied the crayfish will find little 


difficulty with either crab or lobster. Let us 
then follow the craytish for a minute or so. 

When the eggs are laid they are invested 
with a viscous transparent substance which 
attaches them to the swimmerets of the 
female, and then sets; thus each egg in its 
case is firmly hung by a stalk, and as the 
swimmerets are constantly in motion, the 
eggs are well supplied with aerated water, 
and it is the air in the water that water 
dwellers breathe. 

By-and-by the eggs are hatched and then 
the young crayfish is set free, but not before 
he has remained for nine days with his 
mother, and after that gone off for a short 
time only and returned to her for shelter. 

The growth of the youngsters is at first 
very rapid. When they first leave the egy 
they are grey in colour and about a quarter 
of an inch long, but by the end of the yvar 
they will be an inch and a half long at the 
least. They may go on growing till they are 
seven or eight inches Jong, and live to le 
twenty years old. And as they grow they have 
to get intoa new suit of clothes. The she'l 
of a crayfish is not liRe the Lone cf a higher 
animal that increases with the size of the 
bearer. It is a hard crust that will not yield, 
and has consequently to be thrown off 
suddenly and cast away. Meanwhile the 
mew coat has been formed beneath the old 
one, and is ready to take its place; but it 
remains soft for a time and allows of a rapid 
increase in the dimensions of the body before 
it hardens. As soon as that takes place the 
animal begins to grow too big for it and 
in turn it has to be thrown aside. This 
ecdysis as it is called—moulting, exuviation, 
or shedding the skin—was first described by 
Kéaumur. First the animal fidzets about 
and rubs his limbs together so as to loosen 
them in their sheaths. Then he seems to 


‘ crowd his shell to the utmost by withdrawing 


his limbs into the interior of the exoskeleton 
of his body; and then he rests. Then he 
begins vigorously to undress. The carapace 
is forced upwards and outwards by the pro- 
trusion of the body, and remains attached 
only about the mouth. Then the head is 
drawn back, and the eyes and other append- 
ages extracted from the old investment. 
Then the legs are pulled right out, the old 
shell split down on one side to allow of this 
being done more easily. When the legs are 
free. the head and limbs are drawn out, and 
with a sudden spring the aldomen is ex- 
tracted, and theold skeleton is left behind. For 
three days the animal is helpless while the 
wet papery coat that is to form the new shell 
is hardening and being stretched into shape 
by the pressure of the internal fluids. During 
the first year this moulting takes place two 
or three times; afterwards the process is 
annual ; but when old age sets in, and growth 
stops, ecdysis is at an end. As it is with the 
crayfish, s is with the shrimp, the lobster, 
the crawfish, and the crab, whose cast olf 
clothes are so frequently found to puzzle the 
young collector. 
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A BRIGHT and warm morning was that’ 
i when the writer of this paper found 
himself on board the “ Very fast, famous, ‘ 
and magnificent French steazship (according 
io the +« putting ” Spanish advertisement) | 
Roi Jerome,” as she was lying safe at | 
anchor in the harbour of Gibraltar. 
c The “levanter,” or hot east wind, was blow- | 
ing, and the gigantic old rock which towered ' 

gh above us was crowned with a white 
wreath of cloud mist which completely con- 
caled from our sight the signal station at 
the top. On the other side of the harbour 
was the once famous, but now dead-alive 
litle Spanish seaport town of Algeciras, 
from whence the dreaded Spanish Armada is } 
reported to have set sail. However that may 
be, there is certainly little that is interesting 
about Algeciras now. It is made up of a few 
very steep, narrow, and deserted streets—with 
glaringly-whitewashed houses on either side, 
and with doors and windows wreen-painted and 
** grilled” in true Spanish fashion. The only 


' Carthage ! 


| mainder, of course, being adherents of the 


conspicuous buildings of which it can boast 
are the church—‘‘ el Santa Iglesia ”—of which | 
the interior is effective, and Kept scrupulously 
clean; and a large, round, whitewashed 
editice which is diynitied, or rather disyraced, 
by the name of ‘“ the bull-ring.” In this place 
the old and worn-out hacks of the neigh bour- 
hood are collected once or twice in every , 
year, and gored to death by infuriated bulls. 
{ have been told by those who have witnessed | 
it, that the spectacle is simply barbarous and ' 
disgusting, without one atom of what English 
boys and men call ‘sport ” about it. 

The battery of Algeciras—behind which , 
lanky and swarthy Spanish officers in gorgeous » 
aizay frown angrily, as the heavy boom of , 
the evening gun is wafted across the bay by | 
the soft breeze to their ears from Gibraltar— 

-resents a rather formidable appearance ; but 
inasmuch as the guns are reported to be con- 
structed for dis, lay rather than for use, being | 
in fact sham guns (the ‘“ whole concern” ; 
being ‘‘ made up” of wood and stucco), the 
ammount of trepidation which they cause to the 
British captains whose ships are anchored 
within gun range is not very considerable. 

But we must get up steam, and away to 
Tangiers. We svon pass the Pearl Rock, 
upon which H.M.s. Agincourt was driven 
full tilt a few years age, and so we round 
Tarifa, and sail out of the Straits into the 
broad Atlantic. Another hour’s hard steam- 
ing brings us within sight of a very dilapi- 
dated looking town perched on a rising chitt 
of the African coast. At about a mile’s dis- 
tance from the landing-place, the Roi Jerome 
cast anchor, and was immediately surrounded 
by a swarm of little gaily-painted boats, con- 
taining tall, dark Moors, in white turbans 
and skirts. Great was the clamour of these 
people, and most unpleasant were the ener- 
getic efforts made by them to seize hold of us 
poor passengers, and haul us one by one into | 
their boats. At last the writer of this paper 
asserting by a passive resistance his right of 
“free choice,” Managed to secure a vacant 
seat in one of these small craft, and set sail 
for the shore, surrounded by chattering Moors. i 

Meanwhile the breeze had freshened, and | 
was blowing very strongly, while a tremen- 
dous ground-swell was rolling into the bay 
from the vast Atlantic, splashing our party 
considerably with salt water, and threaten- 
ing it, more than once, with a disastrous cap- | 
size. Atthe expiration of another half-hour, 
however, we were safely landed on a very 
rude and rickety little pier of wood, which 
did duty for the Tangerine landing-place, 
and within a few minutes more we were wi- 
comfortably housed in the Hétel de France, 
one of the very roughest and most squalid 
fondas (as the Spaniards call them) in which 
the writer ever set foot, or slept. 

About the town of Tangiers itself there is 


A TRIP TO TANGIERS. 
By AN OLD RuGBEIAN, 


nothing very striking, except the most hope- 
less, abject wretchedness which characterises 
the look of both the city and its inhabitants. 
The streets are very narrow and steep, and | 
can boast of scarcely anything which might 

be called, even by courtesy, a pavement, and , 
it is difficult for the passing visitor to divest | 
his mind of the idea that he has taken up his 

temporary abode among the ruins of some 

very ancient city, whose palmy days were | 
contemporaneous, perhaps, with those of | 
The most interesting sights of | 
the place are the inhabitants, of whom a very | 
large proportion are African Jews, the re- 


Moslem superstition, which is, in some sense, | 
the established religion of the land. Among ' 
these are several descendants of the once- , 
dreaded ‘ Riff pirates,” who shave all the 
hair off their heads, except one plaited lock 
or pigtail. Their wild looks and restless | 
black eyes still give them a very piratical | 
and ferocious appearance. The evidences of 
suffering and destitution exhibited by the 
swarms of diseased and almost naked bezgars 
in the market: place, are simply awful and 
appalling! The bazaars of the town are 
well worthy of a visit from those who have 
time and patience enough to find them out. 
They contain much curious ware, but they 
? 

are in no respect to be compared to those of 
the richer Moslem cities in the East. 

Viewed from the sea, the mosques, with 
their slender whitewashed minat*ts, are a sin- } 
gularly striking feature, and yuspecially so 
when from the taff of each minaret is sus- 
pended, at the hour of prayer, the little 
white flag like a cambric pocket-handkerchief. , 
The only Christian church in the place is that 
which is attached to a small Franciscan 
monastery, of which the brothers are gaining ‘ 
some influence in this Mohammedan town by 
reaxon of their zealous, self-denying lives 
and charitable undertakings. 

After one night’s sojourn in this strange 
capital of misrule and wretchedness, the 
writer made his way back to the shore, and, 
stepping into the first boat, was rowed out 
over a calm sea to a steamer which was 
anchored in the bay, and which was bound ' 
for Gibraltar with a cargo of beef, in the 
shape of live oxen, for the consumption | 
of the British garrison. One of these animals | 


‘of 


‘ occurred, 
‘dom has just failed of success through the 


succeeded in slipping off its halter, and, 
vaulting clumsily over the side of the 
steamer, plunged into the ocean with a tre- 
mendous splash and disappeared. In another 
minute the head of the brute was seen 
glaring and snorting above the surface of the 
glassy water, and darting along at an as- 
tonishing pace. - Never before had I any 
notion of the swimming capacities of the 
bovine race. The beast appeared as mucl: 
at home in the water as though it had been 
a great porpoise. Its only difficulty seemed 
to be to decide to which of the distant shores 
of the bay it should make its way, and it was 


, owing to this perplexity, I think, more than 


to any other cause, that its recapture was 
effected. For while it was swimming about 
in a kind of circle it was overtaken by a man 
in a little skiff, who adroitly threw a rope 
over its horns and towed it back again to the 
side of the steamer. But how was such a 
big and awkward brute to be “fished up” 
out of the water and safely deposited again 
on board? That was the puzzling question. 
However, it had not tewait Jong fora solution, 
fora chain and hook were at once lowered from 
the ship’s crane, and after one or two turns 
of the windlass the erratic ox was soon seen 
dangling and wriggling helplessly and ludi- 
crously against the clear blue sky, and, after 
being hoisted neatly over the bulwarks, was 
flopped down with a loud thud and clanking 
chains on the main deck. _A more gro- 
tesque illustration of what boys call “a 
regular sell” could not well be imagined than 
that exhibited by this dazed, draggle-tailed, 
and half-drowned animal as it was so un- 
willingly restored to the company—and per- 
haps sarcastic congratulations—of the other 
members of the doomed herd. 

After this exciting incident the anchor was 
weighed again, and as the good ship returned 
on her course through the famous Straits to 


| Gibraltar, there were some perhaps among 


her passengers to whom the grave reflection 
ow many a brave effort for free- 


lack of needful direction, and a@ distinct and 
intelligent aim ! 


JOHN OTTER, M.A., OXON, 


Formerly a Pro-Chaplain in Canon 
Woodard's School. 
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OU may be sure that Harry Stewart was 
both very proud and very nervous the 
day he drove bob from the station up to his 
father's door. He was very certain Bob would 
conquer, because Bob was such a fine fellow ; 
but he was also very doubtful, because 
much depended on him. His father anc 
mother had been reserved on the great 
subject since he had come home. They evi- 


dently looked on Mont Blane as a very | 


serious matter indeed. Thus he was alter- 
nately sure and doubtful, which is a wonder- 
fully enjoyable state of ind. 

«This is Bob, mamma,” he said, as Mrs. 
Stewart came out into the hall to welcome 
her son’s friend. 
muddy with health, really a fine-looking, 
capable youth, as Mrs. Stewart at once in 
herown mind confesxed. And both Marion 


and her sister, peeping shyly ont of the: 


drawing-room, thought that he was very 
nice. And nice he proved. 
natural, yet gentlemanly in his manners, 
had sueh a boyish simplicity in the midst 
of @ certain winning self-reliance. He 
seemed to feel that people were all good 
and friendly, and_that he could trust and 
like everybody. Besides, he was so atten- 
tive to Mrs. Stewart, and so helpful to 
Marion and her sister, especially to Marion, 
and so strong and clever at skating, and 
making plans of enjoyment, that all grew 
very fond of him, to Harry's great delight. 
But I am not going into particulars as to 
this visit, because I want to cut a long story 
short, or you boys won’t care for it. It is 
enough to say that one evening after dinner, 
when Mrs. Stewart and the girls had gone 
to the drawing-room, Mr. Stewart said, 


with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘Now, | 


boys, let us draw to the fire and talk about 
Dusiness—this madcap business of Mont 
Blane.” He said it so kindly that Harry 
could have fallen on his neck and kissed 
him. It sounded just like “It's all right ; 
don’t be anxious. “You shall go, only take 
me into full confidence. Let me be guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” 

And then what a royal talk they had as 
he questioned them about their plans and 
their information ; and the fun of it was, 
that as they 
their routes, and how they meant to do this 
and that, which Bob's cousin had advised, 
or Baedeker, he seemed to grow even more 
ardent than they were. He got quite ex- 
cited. Some old fire seemed to flare up 
afresh in him. 
been to Switzerland when a young man, 
and had done this peak and the other, and 
one or two bad passes. He declared he 
saw it all as clear as if he were there, and 
that the Swiss fever had once more yot into 
his blood. He wished he could go with 


them and don the knapsack again, He 
was afraid, though, that wouldn't do. He 


wonld only be a drag on the wheels of two 
such fiery adventurous spirits. Oh, no, he 
Iust not spoil xport. But whose knapsack 
were they foins to have? It was very im. 
portant to have a right sort of knapsack. 
1e would look out one for them which would 
be light and firm and sit well up on the 
shoulders, for, of course it was a Rnapsnck 
tour they were planning? Yes, well then, 
of all things in’ the world, a loose heavy 
knapsack was the yreatest nuisance, and xo 
on, and xo on. For T must. tell you boys 
that there's just no end to Swiss talk when 
the Swiss fever is at the full. 


Thus it was all settled that they could go. ' 


Ve would undertake to win mamma’s cun- 


And there he stood, all ; 


He was so | 


talked and told him about ' 


lt came out that lhe had: 


0 THE TOP OF MONT BLANC: 
OR, HOW T'VO BOYS DID IT. 


oY 


By run ft ER SENION, M.A. 


CHAPTER TY. —How bop pa 


ITI ORDEAL, 


ist not think and dream 
about Mont Bling so as to interfere with 
sehool-work. Of course they eried, Oh no!” | 
on the contrary, they would show him it was 
just the one thing needful to inspire their 
minds, 


tent; bnt they mu you to ytess why. If yon cannot, cross in & 
heavy sea and you will find out. But they 
became very hungry all in © moment, and 
were yoing to make a frantic short breakfast 
in the station restaurant, fearing the de- 
parture of the train. 
“Dear father, you ave good,” said Harry “Café au lait, et de pain et de buerre, et 
mi seo.” ‘Then they warmly shook ' de jambon,” cried Harry, to the waitress. 
all round, Bob quietly repeating | He felt he was in France, and must be pre- 
s “ You shall see, sir.” cisely equal to the responsibility. To his 
they do well that last half before the amazement the waitress only said, ‘Sit. 
great event? Listen. » down, and yon shall have them in a moment.” 
t Jones,” said Dr. Blackstone, the Was he in France, after all? 
‘head master on the prize day, ‘‘1 have real|  “ Plenty of time,” said a nice gentlemanly 
‘pleasure in handing you the first prize for man near them. ‘‘ Plenty of time, Lut none 
atin, and in telling you that you come to waste. Eat away.” And eat away the 
second in Greck, and have obtained distine- ‘did. The bustle was fine. They felt life 
tion in mathematics. Such results reflect | was indeed worth living. Talk went with 
at credit on your ability.and perseverance, | mouthfuls of meat, and they paid their francs 
and as the tutors report well of your general ° for the first time like men of the world. 
, conduct, I will say that you have given me “Train to Paris! Train to Paris!” Away 
great satisfaction,” they go, right through old Normandy. Every- 
All the boys cheered, they could not help! thing is fresh, What. wide plains full of 
it, as Bob went back blushing to his place.‘ different coloured fields with no hedges. And 
*‘ilarry Stewart,” the Doctor by-and-by | what a splendid view of river and churches at 
said, “T congratulate you upon your French , Rouen! They reach beautiful Paris at last, 
and German, for which’ you get the first prize, ' but they cannet stay. They must travel all 
whilst yon are also well reported of in your | night again in the Lausanne train. The 
_ Other subjects. Accept my best wishes for a | evening ques away, and darkness came 
well deserved holiday, which I trust will | down. “ How the train rushed and rattled 
prove very enjoyable.” The old Doctor was | through it, and shook to and fro the passen- 
bt there was no mistaking his | gers, uneasily trying to sleep, one in one 


very stately, gers a 
kindness of heart, and Harry, too, was loudly | attitude, one in another. Bob and Harry 
did not mind, it was all fun to them. 


cheered, ax he also took his seat with blush. ° ‘ u 
: “Dijon! Dijon! Dijon! Stay twenty 


ing pleasnre. 

Enjoyable holiday! Yes, all the more so! minutes!” cry the porters. It ix midnight, 
now for the good Doctor's kind words. But! and what a comical lot of people tumble 
oh, if he only knew! Enjoyable! Why, it | sleepily out of the carriages on to the plat- 
form in all sorts of gearing ! 


| would be delicious, perfect, enchanting, ro- P 
“Come and have some soup,” said the 


mantic. Another week and they would 
: actually be off into wonder land ! same kind gentleman. ‘* How are vou get- 
| As the school broke up and the good-byes ; ting on? Slept at all? Carriage full? Any 
were being said, never did two boys shake | Frenchmen smoking cigars and eating rum 
hands with more joy in their hearts, joy full ' on lump sugar?” ‘ M 
of expectant hope of a speedy meeting, Yet! ‘Train to Pontarlier! Train to Pont- 
they tried to carry it off coolly before the ‘arlier!” Once more they flash away past 
others. lonely stations, through leaden light, full of 
“Au revoir, Bob,” said Harry, as he had a, rattle. Onco more all in the carriage are 
right to do, seeing he had won the French : niddy-nodding, but not fast asleep. Every- 
prize. body else is a comical sight. 
“Aun revoir,” said Bob; “keep up the “Open the window, Bob!) Do! T am 
parley-vouyinz, old man.” almost poisoned. Oh, for air!” Very gently 
“Do tell us,” entreated the others ; ‘‘do' Bob began to open; but as if by instinct a 
tell us now, Rob.” Frenchman groaned and moved his head and 
“Tell what?” said unconscious Bob. ‘ Oh, | muttered. . 
it’s nothing ; wait and see. Au revoir.” “Geta mouthful, I must shut up quick,” 
| said Bob. 

! Morning begins to very faintly dawn. A 
river shows dead white. Rows of trees are 
like black ghosts. 

After a while Bob whispers, “I think I see 
mountains, Harry !” 


( 
1 


CHAPTER V.—EN ROUTE, 
It wax a Tuesday evening when they were 
to start, and the happy moment came at last. 
Look at them, with knapsacks most carefully . 
and economically packed, from which this | ‘They rub away the breath from the win- 
and that. had been left out, and this and that | dows, and peer through. Low clouds rolling 
had been put in again and again ; with money | upwards in dense masses disclose dark forests 
all right and safe in an inner, important | on far-off slopes. Prexently the clouds shine a 
breast pocket ; clad in tourist knickerbocker | little. The sun is somewhere about. The 
suit, with the regulation teapot-lid cap over | light increases, and Jo! there are mountains, 
their shining faces! How proudly they bobbed | They are the Juras, blue and wooded. It is 
their heads out of the carriage window, and ! five o’clock. What a deep winding valley ! 
hade good-bye to tearful mother, good-bye to xt, what a lovely plain, and in the dis- 
blushing Marion, good-bye to joking father, | tance the steeps of Pontarlier! ‘‘ Look, Bob, 
who soleninly conjured them to telegraph at | there’s the fort! Isn't it high? Would you 
once if they got into prison or a pawnshop, like to rush up there with all the cannon 
and ax they were promising to write every ! firing down?” 
day, and think of them every minute, off went “All chanze 
the south-coast express, dashing through the Douane !” 
downs of Surrey, on, on to Newhaven, there “Got anything 
to catch the night boat which crosses the | kindly gentleman, 
“Channel to Dieppe. | zerland, and this is a custom-house. You 
Very vlad were they both, but specially | have all in your knapsacks? Lucky dogs ! 
, Harry, to get out of that night boat, I leave | Come and have some breakfast !” 


here ! 


Baggages to the 


to declare?” asked the 
“We are now in Swit- 
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Train to Lausanne ! Train to Lausanne!” 
Winding up and up over the blue Juras, 
and then descending on the other side, 
through forests and rocks, they go to Lau- 
sane. The clouds have risen, the sun is 
shining, and there is promise of a splendid day. 
They catch the first famous view of Lake 
Geneva far below, glittering like a diamond 
amidst vast mountains ; but the clouds cling 
still densely to the upper peaks. It was 
srand, marvellous, enchanting. Their souls 
sped forward to range through fairy land. 

“What @ tramp it will be!” said Bob. 

“One can_ understand William Tell now, 

quite,” said Harry. 

Very soen they were dashing along the 
margin of the lake, their eyes dazzled by its 
gleaming waters, or feasting on the mysterious 
mountains and their cloud panoramas full of 
change: and thus at last reach Lausanne ! 

“Come and have a wash,” said the 
kindly gentleman, who always turned up 
just at the right moment, and with whom 
the two boys now chatted and smiled 
quite freely. How good the invitation 
sounded, for they were feeling as sticky and 
dirty as if they had been rolled in dust and 

all night!‘ Come and have a wash. 
Swiss,” he laughed, ‘never used to 
wash till we English showed them how, and 


| now they think what dirty folks we must be 
to need so much water. However, here’s a 
lavatory.” 

That wash was wonderful. 
all sleepiness, all weariness. 
feel like civilised beings once more. 
stored their self-respect. 

“Tn half an hour the train goes on to St. 
Maurice,” said Bob. 

“ Better stay till the one train,‘and go up 
to Lausanne, and see the cathedral and 
the town,” advised the gentleman. 

Perhaps, however, you boys don’t care 
for cathedrals and town sights, however 
foreign they are ; but if you don’t I am sorry 
for you. Still [ won't inflict any description 
on you of the long flight of old steps, and 
the fine but neglected architecture, and the 
splendid view from the minster yard ; or of 
Gibbon’s Hotel in the town, or the fruit stalls, 
or the little mountain railways by which you 
get back to the station. No! let us be off 
on the train again. my 

It took them nearly two hours to get to 
St. Maurice, but they devoured every mile of 
the way with their eyes. 


It took away 
It made them 
It re- 


there were towns and hotels thick and fast in 
the midst of vineyards, and foliage on its 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR. 
By Here H. F. L. Meyer. 


TABLE 1, TABLE. 2. 
First 2 1 4 05 
100 7 08 09 10°11 
200 0 i 16 
300 6 20:21) 92 
400 6 ier} 
500 4 32 | 33 
600 3 ' 381 30 
700 2 4a 
800 1, 49 50 
900 OS 55 | 
1000 6% 60 | G1 
7100 5 6 | OT 
1200 4°, 172 
1300 3% 17 | 78 
1400 28 83 | 
1500 l= 88-' 89 
7600 O35 94 | 95 
1700{8 bs 
1800 O05 | 5/6 
1900 52 
2000 428 
2100 2e 
2200 92 
2300 §* 
2400 4% 

5 
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TABLE 3. 


Jan. 3 
Feb. 6 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


TABLE 4, 
12 


“eavah dv sof nas 


QakhonrHO 


EXPLANATIONS. 


ARIOUS perpetual calendars have been 
published, but some of them are very 
elaborate, and others incorrect; therefore, by 
the editor’s invitation, I now present one in a 
most handy form. Table 1 shews the cen- 
turies, with the key numbers; Table 2, the 
Jast two figures of the year, and the seve 
key numbers below; Table 3, the month: 
and Table 4, the days. The key numbers 
are printed thick, the leap years in italics. 
January and February have two keys each, 
3 and 6 for common year, 2 and 5 for lea 


ears. The eleven days from September 3rd ; 


to 13th, 1752, were omitted. Every year 


which divides by 4 without a remainder is ; 


a leap year, except the centenaries, which 
are printed upright. 
EXAMPLES. 


‘Example No. 1.—What day of the week 
was the 2lst of June, 1581? 


1500 — key 1 in Table 1. 
81 — key 3 in Table 2. 
June — key 0 in Table 3. 


. -Total 4, the three keys added. 


This 4 is the key for Table 4, where, on the 
right-hand side of this key, under the 2Ist 
; day, we find Wednesday. . 

If the three keys toxether make more than 
6, seven is subtracted; and if more than 13, 
fourteen is deducted, and the remainder is 
| the key to Table 4. 

Thus we find June 6th, 1839, through 0 + 
(6 + 0 =6, == Thursday. 

August 9th, 1732, through 6 + 5+ 5 = 16, 
—14 = 2= Wednesday. 

Columbus sailed from Palos on Friday, 
August 3rd, 1492, and discovered America 
on the 12th of October, 1492, which was also 
a Friday. 

Example No, 2.—In what 


years will 


At first the route | 
lay all along the north-east of the lake, and - 


margin; and steamers and boats on_ its | 
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shining waters; and the romantic towers of 
Chillon’s Castle, and the little islet with its 
, one tree far out on the lake which the r 
prisoners could see from the dungeon. Then 
they left the lake and dashed into the Rhone 
Valley, into the midst of mountains. How 
they rushed from side to side of their car- 
riage, until at last they came to the narrow 
gorge where the Grand Moverans and the 
Dent du Midi come foot to foot, and leave only 
apace enough for the raging Rhone to rusir 
through, the railway having to betake itself 
to a tunnel. Beyond the tunnel was St. 
Maurice, in a loop of the river, with its 
station in the midst of vast frowning preci- 
pices, 

The boys had never felt yet what they felt 
now. They seemed at the very es of an- 
other world. The scene was wild, vast, 
terrible, thrilling. A tiny-looking house was 
perched half way up the precipice. However 
did it get there? What is it? A hermit's 


jeave! How-did he get up? Along that 
ledge ! 


“Oh, Bob,” said Harry, ‘if the boys 
could only see us just now !” 

“Yes,” answered Bob, with a lofty look, 
“our adventure is just going to begin. Some- 
thing will happen.” 

(To be continued.) 


Christmas Day fall on a Sunday? Table 4 
shows, below the 25th, the Sunday on the 
side of key 4; subtract the key of December, 
which is 1, there remains, for the ‘present 
| century, the key 3 of Table 2, showing the 
| years 1887, 1892, 1898 ; and as this 4 for the 
| next century will come from 5 + 2 + 1 minus 
! 7, it follows that z means the key 5 in Table 
' 2, which contains the years 1904, 1910, 1921, 
and the other years in that column. 
. We found the 6th of June, 1839, to be a 
Thursday, and see from the last column of 
Table 2 that it was again on a Thursday 
in 1844, 1850, 1861, ete. 

Any one born on the 29th February, 1864, 
will have his birthday again on the same day 
of the week, a Monday, in 1892, that ix, 
after an interval of 28 years, as is seen in 
the middle column of Table 2; and after 
that he will have it again on a Monday in 
1904, 1932, ete. 


HisroricaL Notes. 


Romulus, the founder of Rome, established 
a year consisting of ten months, named 
Martius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quintilis, 
Sextilis, September, October, November, and 
| December; Tint in the succeeding reign, that 
of Numa, two months were added, called 
Januarius and Febrnarius. 

Julius Cresar, aided by Sosigenes, an 
Alexandrian astronomer, instituted the Ju- 
lian calendar, which has come down to our 
own epoch. It was then decided to give an 
additional day to every fourth year. The 
‘date of the reform was 45 B.c., which was 
the Roman year 708, dating from the 
foundation of Kome. The Julian year 
‘began on the Ist of January, 708 A.v.c., 
‘and ended on ‘the 3lst of December, 709 
A.u.c. In the first 48 years of the re- 
form there prevailed some confusion about 
the bissextile or leap years, because during 
the first 36 years every third year was 
reckoned a leap year (12 intercalations had 
taken place instead of 9); but, in order to 
rectify the error, the next 12 years (7.e. 9 B.c, 
to3 A.D. inclusive), elapsed without an inter- 
calary day, by decree of Crsar Augustus, 
- who ‘also changed the names of Quintilis 
‘and Sextilis into Julius and Augustus in 
‘honour of his uncle and himself. Thus the 
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Roman years, 757, 761, 765, 769, ete., which | 
were the years A.D. 4, 8, 12, 16, ete., were * 


counted as leap years, and about all succeed- 
ing dates there is no doubt. 

“Tt was probably,” writes Mr. Bond, of 
the Record Ottice, in his valuable work, ‘‘the 
original intention of Ciesar to commence the 
new year with the shortest day, the winter 
solstice at Rome, im the year 46 B.c. (common 
era), occurring on the 24th December of the 
Julian calendar, His motive for delaying 
the commencement for seven days longer, 
instead of taking the following day, was no 
doubt the desire to gratify the superstition 
of the Romans, by causing the commence- 
ment of the first year of the reformed calen- 
dar to fall on the day of the new moon, for it 
is found that the mean new moon occurred at 


Rome on the Ist of January, 45 B.c. (com. | 


mon era), at 6h. 16m. p.m.” 

The Christian era was introduced in Italy, 
in the 6th century, by Dionysius the Little, 
a Roman abbot, and began to be used in 
Gaul in the 8th, though it was not generally 
foHowed in that country till a century later. 
From extant charters it is known to have 


January according to the Julian era.” 
he exact length of the mean solar or civil 
year is 
365d. 5h. 45m. 46s., 


therefore the Julian year, being 365 days 
and 6 hours, departs from the course of the 
seasons at the rate of 11m. 14s., and conse- 
quently Aloysius Lilius, from Calabria, a 
»hysician and mathematician of Verona, pro- 
jected a plan for amending the calendar, 
which induced Pope Gregory XIII. to intro- 


duce the plan on the 5th October, 1582, | 


according to the former style, which day was 
decreed to be called the 15th October. These 
10 days rectified the error of the past, in 
atcordance with the day of the equinox, the 
2Ist March. ‘The error of the future, which 
was that an additional day every fourth year 
was too much, but that 129 years must 
elapse before the redundance would cause 
the equinox to be one day behind its time, 
was rectified thus: Adding 129 years to the 
year 1582 there results the year 1711, and it 
was decreed that the year 1700, which 


Sue are not very promising animals to 
make pets of, and yet we occasionally 
hear of Snaileries being highly attractive. In 
our illustration we give from one of these 
molluscan prisons a few of the tropical va- 
rieties whidl 
course our native snailx give less trouble, and 
though not xo brilliant in colouring, almost 
better repay the care and attention bestowed 
on them, 
Water snails thrive in aquaria, but in the 
tropical snailery the air-breathing zasteropods 
are the favourites. The idea seems to have 
been taken from the French excargotoires, in 
which, ona floor a foot deep with herbs, great 
numbers are fattened for market. For snails 
are eaten Jarzely in France; and can be 
bought any day in Soho, When a ship leaves 
Bordeaux for a long voyage, she takes among 
her provisions from seven to ciht thousand 
snails, these being almost entirely of Hels: 
aspersa, Which is so common amongst us. In 
the south of France an annual snail feast ix 
held on Ash Wednesday, and vendors are seen 
standing in the streets with great hampers of 
Helices, which they sell at twent 
tine + edved. The Bordeany si 


nearly 


1 do well in confinement, and of . 


five cen- | 


would, by the Julian calendar, be a leap 
year, should be a common year, but, as 
{stated below, it was still kept as a leap! 
; Year in England, and appears as such in 
| Table 1. In like manner 1800 was made a 
common year, and as in 1969 the 2ist March 
would be a day behind the vernal equinox, it 
; will be set right by making 1900 a common 
j year. Another period of 129 years would 
| extend to 2098, which will be remedied by 
making 2100 a common instead of a leap | 
year. 
|" Thus the equinox will be kept right by 
making three successive secular years com- : 
mon_ years; and the secular leap years will 
| be those of which the first two figures are 
divisible by 4 without a remainder, as 2000, 
2400, 2800, &e. 

The keys or index figures in accordance 
! with the Gregorian reform are these :— 


CENTURIES. KEYS, 
1400 2 
1 till October 4, 1582. 
1500. { 5 from October 15, 1532, 
1600 4 
1700 2 
1800 O 


The Papal decree of October, 1582, was 
adopted in France in December, 1582, in 
Poland in 1586, in the Catholic States of 
| Germany in 1583, in the Protestant German 
States, through Weizel’s calendar, in 1700, in 
Denmark and Switzerland zoon after the ‘ 
adoption in Germany, in England in Septem- 
! ber, 1752, whereas Russia still adheres to the 
| Julian calendar. Thus the Russian legal 
equinoxes are now twelve days in advance of , 
the real equinoxes. | 
In England the years used to begin upon 
| the 25th March, but it was declared that 
' 1752 should end on the 31st December, and 
1753 begin on the day formerly called the Ist | 
January, 1752. At that time the people in | 
England used to write the new style under 
: the old, thus: ' 

30th June, |. _ 

lith July, 1788. 
25th February, 1753. \ 
8th March, 1754. | 


The death of Charles 1. took place on Tues- ! 
day, January 30, 1648, as written at that | 
time, but it is now written January 30, 1649, | 
and often expressed by historians thus :— 
January 30, 1648-9. 


SNAILS AS PETS. 


{all come from Cauderan, where they flourish 
exuberantly. In the old times the Romans 
used to fatten their snails on bran sodden in 
wine, and according to Varro the species in- 
creased so in size under this treatment, that 
the shells of some would hold ten quarts. 
Verily there were wonders in those days. 

, Imagine the feelings of dezenerate moderns 

| at beholding a snail as large as a two and a 

half gallon jar! 

‘This particular species is said to have been 
Helix pomatia, of which we have so many 
representatives in this country in limestone 
districts, surrounding the sites of old Roman 
encampments ; but authorities are not agreed 
on the point, for, truth to tell, the size is a 
staggerer. Pomatia, the a ime snail, is, how- 
ever, our largest land shell, and one of our’ 
handsomest ; and those who think it worth 
while to start a-snailing, could not do better , 
than secure a few specimens. He, or she, 
globukar, thick, ad strong, of a yellowish. ' 
white, with spiral bands of brown, and about 
two inches in diameter, with five whorls, the 
last of which is much inflated. Pomatia 
possesses the greatest number of teeth among 
‘the Ielivide. They amount to 21,149, 


| the other European States. 


In Scotland, the day after 31st December, 
1599, was called Ist January, 1600. 

The 4th August, 1581, was on a Friday in 
all parts of Europe, but from 1582 to 1752 
there was a variance in various parts, as there 
still is at present, between the east and the 
west of Europe. The variance was in the 
days of the month; the days of the week 
never changed. The 2nd September, 1752, 
was on a Wednesday in England and in Rus- 
sia, but on a Saturday in the other States of 
Europe. Thus we find the 20th December, 
1647, for England and Russia, through 0+ 2+ 
1=3= Monday, but for Italy, France, Spain, 
ete, through 4+2+1=7—7=0=Fnday. 
The 14th September, 1752, was on a Monday 
in Russia, but on a Thursday in England and - 
The 2ist June, 
1887, was on a ‘Tuesday in England, but in 
Russia it was 12 days later, that is, on a 
Sunday, namely, the Sunday on which we 
had the 3rd of July. The Russians had the 
9th June, 1887, on a Tuesday, that is the day 
on which we had the 2lst June; and in 
writing to us they express that day thus :— 


June = 1887. They have the key 6 for 


1700, and 5 for 1806. 

The Turks use the Mohammedan calendar, 
from the Hegira, July 16, A.D. 622, and it is 
lunar like the Jewish. 

The following historical dates agree with 
our calendar :— 

The battle of Hastings was fought on 
Saturday, Oct. 14th, 1066. 

The Magna Charta was signed on Sunday, 
May 24, 1215. 

Edward 1. was crowned on Sunday, 25th 
February, 1308 (1307 in the old style). 

The Battle of Crecy took place on Satur- 
day, August 26th, 1346. 

Fie battle of Towton, Yorkshire, occurred 
on Palm Sunday, March 29, 1461. 


Tue Key NUMBERS. 


The keys for the centuries and months can 
le arranged at pleasure, therefore the key O 
is chosen for the present century to calculate 
readily the dates of our tinie. To make the 
reckoning easy in the next century it will be 
well to have the key O for 1900, then the 
keys for the months must all be reduced by 
2, and the tables will be :— 


Jan. landO May 2 Sept.6 
1800 2 Feb. 4and 3 June5 Oct. 1 
1900 fo} Mar. 4 July 0 Nov. 4 
2000 6 Apr. 0 Aug. 3 Dec. 6 


140 rows of 151 each—quite a formidable 
array ! 

That snails should have teeth will surprise 
a good many readers, but it is a fact that 
can be easily verified. They are on the 
tongue and the strongly arched jaw, which 
in the apple snail is heavily ribbed. Snails 
have lungs to breathe the air; they have a 
brain mass; their long horns bear well-de- 
veloped eyes, the short ones being the feelers, 
which, when danger threatens on ‘Snail, 
snail, come out of your hole !” lines, can be 
seen to vibrate as anxiously as the ears of a 
horse. The foot on which the Helix creeps, 
and from which the Gasteropoda derive their 
name, is the long strip of fiesh that last dis. 
appears when the animal retreats into its 
shell. The slime with which its trail is 
marked is thrown out to lubricate its path 
and help it on its leisurely wanderings ; and 
this dried slime is the silver streak which 
will guide you to the haunt of your prey. 
Some snails can even hang in mid airona 
thread of this slime, but, unlike the spider, 
they cannot return on their own thread. 
With them it is a case of vestigia nulla re. 
trovsum, The slime has a curious property 
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as an anwsthetic—it benumbs everything it 
touches. There are some snails in Cuba 
which stupefy with their slime molluses 
twice as strong as themselves in order that 
they may feed on them more at ease! for all 
snails are not vegetable eaters, as it ix the 
fashion tuo hastily to suppose. 


was reproduced to perfection. Said we not 
truly that the snail was a remarkable animal ? 

When the apple snail makes himself com- 
fortable for the winter, he draws himself up 
into his shell and of his slime makes a dia- 

hragm. As it gets colder he gets farther 
i back and makes another diaphragm; and 


Tropical Snails: Bull 


The vitality of the snail is almost alarming. 
Specimens have been glued on to cards in the 
British Museum, and looked at by the public 
for years, and then suddenly woke up and 
walked about the glass case! Some have 
been frozen up in icebergs and come to life 
when thawed! And eggs have been dried to 
dust in a furnace, and yet swollen to full size 
when moist, and hatched out as though 
nothing had occurred. The Abbé Spallanzani 
cut off a snail's tentacles, which were repro- 
duced, even to the eyes, at the end of two 
months ; and not content with such torture, 
he tested the reparative power in a greater 
degree by removing the entire head, which 


mus, Cyclostoma, etc. 


thus does he retreat, rearing a door behind 
him, until in the depth of a severe winter you 
will find him fast asleep in his sixth or 
! seventh bedroom. 

| In our last volume we said so much about 
; land shells, that we need not go over the 
ground again. Suffice it to say that other 


in their habits as **e apple snail, and that 


is the little Cyelostoma elegans, which is so 
| abundant on the chalk, and is noteworthy as 
being, with the exception of the tiny Acme 
fusca, the only operculated land snail in 
Britain. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(NINTH, 


SERIES.) 


Jubilee Literary Competition. 


T announeing this subject (vide page 496) we wrote: 
“We offer TWO Prizes of Two Guineas and One 
Guinea ively, for the best set of original verses. 
not exceeding 100 lines in length, commemorative of 
the Jubilee. There will be two classes—the first divi- 
aon. embracing all s; ighe 17 otc and the second, 
ages up to 17. e er prize go 6 class 
showing the greater merit.” 
A very large number of readers have taken part, and 
the work has reached a high average of merit. 


We | 


very heartily congratulate not only the prize-winners, 
but alsu all who have secured certificates. We append 
our Award :— 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages 17 to 24). 
Prize—Two Guineas. 

This will be divided equally between the two follow- 

ing competitors. 
| ML. 2 Kurrngr (aged 19 years 11 months), 36, Dr ys 
Park Road, Dalston, E. 


genera, such as Bulimus, are as interesting « 


the most interes. ... and elezant of them all , 


B. Oram (aged 21), Onchan House, Southport, Lanca- 
shire. 


CERTIFICATES, 

(The names are printed according to the order of merit.} 

WILLIAM GEORGE JANES (aged 203), Kingston Brewery, 
Landport, Portsmouth. 


Guy LoaveEr (aged 17), Connaught Avenue, Loughton, 
IX. 

M. C, Conway POOLE (aged 19), Verlingerte Marien- 
strasse 2, Freiburg in Baden, 8. Germany. 

BENJAMIN LILLEY (aged 18), Roxborough Park, 
Uarrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex. 

FRANK CAMPBELL MARSH (aged 19), J, Effingham 
Crescent, Dover, 

J. Huvson BARKER (aged 19), Long Horsley, Morpeth. 

OWEN Davip THOMAS (aged 19), 36, Castle Street, 
Swansea. 

ALFRED FREARSON (aged 12), Walcote Lodge, Luttcr- 
worth, Leicestershire. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER WADDELL McBRIDE (aged 17), 
Marcus Square, Newry, ‘Ireland. 

FRANK TEMPERLEY (aged 22), 30, Bondgate Without, 
Alnwick, Northum! esand. 

CHARLES HERBERT ACTON BOND d 173), 800, Yon; 
Street, Torouto, Canada. eongee: e 

WILLIAM ALFRED SPENCE (aged 19), 13, Hyde Park 
Terrace, Harrogate. 

WILLIAM GORDON CooPER (aged 20), 8, East Mont- 
gomery Place, Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 

Exnkst MOLYNFUX (aged 21), Twineham Rectory, 
Cuckfield, Sussex. 

W. G. McDouGALL (aged 22), Main Street, Bothwell 
vid Glasgow. 

AKTHUR LESLIE SALMON (aged 21), 112, York Road, 
Montpellier, Bristol. 

FLEMING BREMNER (aged 22}), Sandilands, Cupar, Fife. 

H. FAULKNER SIMPSON (aged 173), The Vineyacd, 
Abingdon, Berks, 

ARTHUR WILLIAM MOLINEUX (aged 17), 101, Armitage 
Road, Rugeley, Staffs. 

ALBERT THOMAS GREAVES (aged 17), 37, Merefield 
Street, Rochdale. 

F. MAKIN (aged 19), Harrison Road, Hillsborough, 
Shettield. 

REGINALD JAMES TREGASKES (nged 17), Bude Haven, 
Cornwall 

SOHN, LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT (aged 19$), Dalkeith, 
NB. 


GRETT WADE RocINSON (aged 21), Ul. Kamienna 638, 
Tarnopol, Austria. 

Witiiam Horpy (aged 17), Kimsbury House, Upton 
St. Leonards, Gloucestershire. 

HERBERT 8. CoORE (aged 17), School House, Caversham, 
Reading, Berks. 

JosRrH CLOS’ MANTRIPP (aged 20), care of Mr. Man- 
tripp, Market Place, Swaffha folk. 

CHARLES EDWARD DE BKAUREPAIRB (aged 20), 50,. 
Gaisford treet, Kentish Town, Loudon, N.W. 

GLOSTER H. DURRANT (aged 17), Kingstewn, St. Vin- 
cent, B.W.L. 


JUNIOR DIVISION (all ages up to 17). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
JAMES MOFFATT (aged 16), 18, Burnbank Gardens, 
lasgow. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names are arranged in order of merit.) 


IlENRY BATTERSBY (aged 16), Trinity Vicarage, Derby. 

FREDERICK GRORGE SHEARMUR (ogod 163), 6, Aviary 
Street, Barking Road, E. 

JouN WILLIAM TAYLOR (aged 16), 33, Clarence Road, 
Redcliffe, Bristol. 

Epwin Lee (aged 14). 92, Blackfriars Road, BE. 

FP. M. WHITE (aged 13), Henley, West End, Frome, 
Somersetshire. 
JoHN CRCL HAGUE (aged 16), 2, Brockley Villas, War- 
wick Road, Chorlton-cam-Hardy, near Manchester, 
WILLIAM A. THOMSON (aged 15), 8, Gladstone Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

WILFRED R. JOHNSON (aged 16), 8, Darnley Road, 
Gravesend. 

A, J. GREEN (aged 13), at Mrs. Coney’s, 81, Albion 
Street, Birmingham. 

StpNxy RNGINALD DANIELS (aged 13), Fern Cottaze, 
Lighthill, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

C. J. ELLIS (aged 163), Southcliff, Roker, Sunderland. 

JAMES MARLAND (aged 14), 22, Floyer Street, Preston. 

HENRY KELSRY WHITE (aged 163), 26, Ferry Strect, 
Beverley Boad, Hull. 

WILLIAM JoHN CLINCH (aged 14), Ivy Cottage, Elsted, 
Sussex. 

HENRY HOLpER (aged 123), Mozartstrasse 1, Freiburg 
in Baden, Germany. 

WILLIAM THOMAS SAMUELS (aged 15), 69, Nantwich 
Road, Crewe, Cheshire. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM HARRIES (aged 14), 5, Abbey 
Street, Reading, Berks. 

E. DIVALE (aged 13), 170, London Road, Southborough, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

GFORGR RICHARDSON (aged 13), Cobourg, Ontario, 
Canada, 
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In the days of my youth I remember 
An old mower sang me this rune: 
“ The aftermath of the September 
Ts not the sweet clover of June.” 
And he said : ‘* Whatever thy station, 
Whatever thy hands may employ— 
Be true to thy best inspiration, 
’ Tis thy Angel of Blessings, my boy.” 
Then swift rung his scythe, that old 
farmer's, 
And fast fell the grass to the rune : 
“ The aftermath of the September 
Ts not the sweet clover of June.” 


The osprey’s green wings drifted o’er me, 
On the sun-tides, while glinting below, 
* The happy birds carolled before me, 


And the wind blew the daisies like snow. 


All nature seem filled with elation, 
And the old farmer whistled for joy : 
“Tis the fruit of life’s young inspiration 
That fills life with wladness, my boy.” 
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IN THE FIELDS IN SEPTEMBER. 
[Seleeted.] 


' And, his scythe all embedded with flowers, 
He piled up the grass to the rune: 

“The aftermath of the September | 
Is not the sweet clover of June.” 


The grey walls with roses were glowing, 
The sweet lilies breathing below ; 
| Afar were the meadow brooks flowing 
By the mill, in the high noon aglow. | 
And he said, while the herons wheeled over, | 
And screamed in the sun in their joy, ' 
“The air is all fragrant with clover, 
Twas clover I planted, my boy.” \ 
And on paced the red-shirted farmer, 
And on fell the grass to the rune : { 
“ The aftermath of the September ' 


Is not the sweet clover of June.” i 
! ‘ 


! 
j 
‘ 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
i 
| 


_ Tis the spring-time that glows with en- ; 
| deavour, : 
And gives to young purpose its power : | 
, The sun of the autumn will never 

| Bring forth the ripe fruit from the flower, 


|. Spider Crab—Maia squinado, 

Cornish Crab—Xantho florida. 

. Great Crab—Cancer pagurus. 

. Common Shore Crab—Carcinus meenas. 
. Velvet Swimming Crab—Portunus puber. 
Cleanser Swimming Crab—P. depurator. 
. Spiny Lobster—Palinuras vulgaris. 

. Crayfish—Astacus fluviatilis. 

. Lobater—Homarus vulgaris. 

10. Norway Lobster—Nephrops norvegicus. 
11. Brown Shrimp—Crangon vulgaris. 

12. Red Shrimp—Pandalus annulicornis. 


Sererewpp rp 


13. Prawn—Palemon serratus. 

14. Cup Shrimp—Palremon squilla, 

15. Squilli—Squilla deamarestii. 

16, Cockle—Cardium edule. 

17. Rustic Cockle—Cardfam rusticum. 

Razorshell—Solen vagina, 

. Mussel—Mytilus edulis. 

Scallop—Pecten maximus. 

. Oyster—Ostrea edulis. 

Limpet—Patella vulgate, 

. Periwinkle—Littorina littorea. 
Do. —L. Httoralis, 

Whelk—Buccinum undatum. 


26. Do, — Fusus antiquus. 


! Through the aftermath springs from the 


clover, 
The clover comes not from the fern ; 


, Give thy hand to thy best inspiration, 


Thy spring-time will never return!” 
And on swept the scythe of the farmer, 
And on fell the grass to the rune: 


© The aftermath of the September 


Is not the sweet clover of June.” 


One day, when September was burning, 
Imet the old farmer again, 
The thin swathes of the aftermath turning 
Where once the thick clover had lain. 
And gone were the roses and lilies, 
One lone robin sung in the tree :— 
“It is clover that comes from the clover, 
But the first cut was double, you see.” 
And he rifled his scythe, that old farmer, 
And cut the thin grass to the rune: 
“The aftermath of the September 
Is not the sweet clover of June.” 
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The years of my youth are all ended, 
The old man sleeps under the fern, 
But oft the long days of ny childhood 
And the rune of the haytield return. 
*Tis the seed of the spring that has promise, 
The choicest seed, bounteously sown, 
And the breath of the spring-time will never 
Come back to the fields that are mown. 


DOINGS 


And ov 


and over, and over, 


My years bring the thought of the rune: 


| That no aftermath sweet of the clover 


Is like the sweet clover of June. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. | 


“How do you pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y?” 
Prof. Stearns asked the young ventleman 
nearest the foot of the cla And the smart 


FOR THE 


SEPTEMVER. 


HE PoULTRY RuN.—In our last we advised you to 


make arations for the proper housing, etc., 
of your pet poultry if you intend making show-stock a 
hobby. A little extra expense in the matter of fowl- 


house and run will be a saving in the end. Besides, 
although even prize poultry may be kept in tumble: 
down old shauties so long as they are clean and whote- 
some, still, if you are to be successful, you may expect 
many visitors to your place, so it is as well to study 
ay ces dein le. 
en eve ing is ready, and you have chosen your 
breed, and well studied their points as we reome 
mended, the question will have to be answered, How 
tocommence? There is a great deal In pedigree, for a 
strain will produce a good strain, although bad 
lood once in is difficult to get clear of. ‘Chis will 
make you all the more cautious. We have already 
said it is not a good plan to buy prize birds at shows. 
But at shows you may meet wit reeders of renown ; 
and, as most of these are gentlemen, if you state your 
wants and wishes, and express yourself willing to pay 
a fair price, you will doubtless be able to purchase a 
‘ly mated cockerel or cock and two hens, There 
everything in the mating, and your inexperience will 
make it an impossibility for you to pair. No birds, for 
instance, would be any good that bad special defects in 
points or properties ; but, on the other hand, as it is out 


| end of the year, 


of the question to get perfect hens, we mate them with 
cocks who have not the bad points or peculiarity they 
ossess, $0 that the evil is counteracted through the 
influence of the male bird, and the progeny have a 
reasonable chance of being good. 
Strain even goes so far as to determine egg-pro- 


ducing qualities. Such and such a strain, we may ¢ 


often hear it said, is a capital laying one; and this 
does not refer to the breed of the birds, for Mr, A, and 
Mr. B. may both have a stock of Spanish fowls, for 
instance, and Mr, A.’s may be the hetter-looking birds, 
but quite unable to come anywhere near Mr. B.'s for 
egg-production. 

Well, now, suppose you have got your cock and hens 
about, perhaps, the mouth of November; the next 


move is to treat your favourites in a way that will | 


keep them comfortable and healthy ; and when spring 
comes get a sitting hen and some eggs—not from your 
own run—of your intended breed. Po not get these 
from the person you bought the birds of, else they 
may be too “‘sib”—that is, too nearly related—but 
from another prize-breeder. 

You will thus raise chickens not even distantly re- 
lated to your first cock and hens. But these latter 
will also have chickens, and from your two stocks you 
are to select the very best birds, and mate these at the 


| boy stood up and said it depended a great 
_ deal whether the word applied to a man or a 


H lee. 
| 


THE love of Christ is like the blue sky into 
| which you see clearly, but the real vastness 
/ of which you cannot measure. It is like the 
sea, into whose bosom you can look a little 
| Way, but its depths are unfathomable.— 
| M'Cheyne. 


MONTH. 


So you see it will really be a year before you can get 
into anything approaching prize stock of your own. 
Never mind, you will be gaining experience, and with 
ordinary luck you will Fo, on from better to best ; and 
when your birds once begin to take prizes at shows 
| your strain will become known and your name will be 
imade, so that, instead of having very ordinary fowls in 
your tn that’ produce eggs hardly worth a penny each, 
you will have hens to lay silver eggs—i.e., worth 15s. a 
sitting. 

The month of September should be one of prepara- 
tion for bad weather to come. See at once, therefore, 
to the roofs of your fowlhouses and sheds, aud keep 
everything sweet and clean and shipshape.| Look out 
for cases of cold, A little castor-oil, a few drops of 
| paregoric now and then ; good food and a warm corner 

will soon bring a bird back to health, but be in no 

hurry to turn a convalescent fowl again into the run, 


Tur Prcron Lort.--Weed down your loft at once 
to all you are going to keep. If you have a mind to 
change your breed and fancy sell all and prepare for 
your new stock, 

Set about, anyhow, your autumn cleaning, so that 
when the cold weather does come your birds will not 
have dirt and bad smells to contend against as well as 
inclemency of weather. 

Canker often comes with September wet and cold. 
| Masees of ulcers appear about the throat and reund 
the bill or eyes. You want nitrate of silver solution 
(strong) for the outside, followed up by a zinc or alum 
lotion, ten grains to an ounce of water; and for the 
throat the frequent spp leation of equal parts of tinc- 
ture of iron and glycerine, 


THE AVIARY.—Have we nothing to do this month, 
now that breeding is over and moaltling  promressing 
favourably, and our long cages put carefully away for 
another season? Not a great deal, it must be con- 
fessed. You will have singing favourites, however, in 
cages, and these should be seen to. Feed and water 
| every morning, and give green food. Never hang a 

cage in a draught, but remember that fresh air and 

sunshine are needed to keep sage binds well. 5 

If you are at all interested in breeding good birds, 
never lose a chance of going toa show. Only read well 
up the points and properties of the kinds you most. 
admire, else your visit to the show will be meaningless 

| and useless, 

| THE RappirrY.—If you have not already seen to the 
renovation and cleaning of your hutches, lose no time 

in doing so. Lay up a store of dry bedding, and make 

things generally comfortable for the cold, inclemeut 

weather we are certain to have before long. 


"| THE KENNEL.—Feed your outdoor dog well, and see 


that the kennel is not leaky, and the bedding dry. 
| The kennel should be sheltered from the prevailing 


winds, Continue to give abundant exercise. 


THe BEE WoRLD.—Weak hives are often attacked 
and robbed of their honey by foreign intruders, fight- 
ing goes on about it, and friend and foe may be seen 
struggling together. It is difficult to prevent. Some 
recommend putting a bit of brick at each side of the 
entrance, and a morsel of tile over it to form a kind of 
bridge, and sponging the front of the hive with car- 
holic acid and water. Anyhow, no syrup or anything 
likely to attract strange bees should be left nround. 
| Bees may be purchased cheaply this month. ‘The 

honey season being pearly cud; country people resort 
| to the old fashion of smoking the bees. Instead, these 
| bees may be “drummed” and got into a spare hive. 
\ They have of course to be fed during the winter. 


| THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—The days are now getting 
short, and there will be less warm, genial, growing 
| weather. We may still plant greens, however, and 
| endive, and plant out lettuces. Keep the garden tidy, 
Continue to take up potatoes, and 


and destroy weeds. 
| gather fruit. Do not let pears ripen on the trees, nor 
| must they be gathered too soon. 
| THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS.—Take up 
geraniums about the end of this month or beginning 
of next, unless the weather be very tne. Cut off the 
| tops, dock the roots somewhat, and pack them, or Jay 
| them in wooden boxes among half-dry earth— ths tops 
| up, of course. They will keep thus in an outhouse, 
| haif-dark and shielded from the frost. You may now 
| sow annuals. Keep window-boxes free from dead 
leaves, etc, and frequently stir the mould and apply a 
little fresh. Flowers may be taken up from beds, 
with plenty of earth—so that they will hardly know 
they are being shifted—and transferred to window- 
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AN IntISHMAN.—1. Lead soldiers are made of lead with 
a little tin, und are poured into iron moulds. Plas- 
ter-of-paris moulds have, however, been found to 
work yery well for small quantitics, Grease the 

ier you wish to copy, aud lay him 4n the liquid 

laster-of-paris so as to take a copy of half of him. 


other side, The mouuids will thus come apart, and 
if you leave a hole at the foot you can fill up with 
the molten metal without drawing the halves apart. 


Shield eleven times, Ireland has won it eight times, 
and Scotland six times. 


CLEM.—Anchovies come from the Mediterranean—in 
theory. In practice “we make them  onrselve: 
Take two pounds of common salt, a quarter of 


ounces of sal prunella, and two pennyworth of 
cochineal, which mix and pound together. ‘Then 
get.a peck of sprats. Put a layer of sprats, unwiped 
and unwashed just as received, into a stone jar, and 
on them put a layer of mixture; then add a layer of 
sprats, then one of mixture. When the jar is full, 
press the contents well tegether, and cork it up for 
six months, when the “anchovies 
“the finest Gorgona.” 


JUBILEE.—A directory of Birmingham is published by 
Messrs. Kelly and Go., Great Queen Street, W.c. 


WEN.—We cannot repeat a coloured plate; it 
ld not be just to our old subscribers. See our 
part for February, 1884. We then gave two plates 
of the uniform of the Navy ; and in the same volume 
we gave the rank marks of the Army. 


Be 


, L—1, To brown a gun-barrel, wet a piece of rag 
th antimony chloride, dip it into olive-oil, and rub 


with a coat of rust, which you can remove with a 


orth-West Territory, Manitoba, etc., ete. ; and the 
company are merely fur traders; address Lime 
Street, E.c, 3. Try Canada. 


be there on the Wednesday before. But your sta- 
tioner doubtless knows ais own business best, aud 
t 


the numbers come regularly at weekly intervals, you 
are in much the same position as the rest of the 
world! 


BLAckpinp.— A book on Canaries is published by L, U. 
Gill, 170, Strand, W.c. 

Le CnarEAv Crorx Norpd.—The full particulars re- 
yarding admission to the Royal Navy are published 
in the quarterly Navy List in January, April, July, 
and October each year, price three shillings. Any 
Uookseller can get it for you. 


W. R. 8, HeLsBy.—1. For oiling crieket-bats use raw 
linseed oil, 2 All readers are eligible to compete 
for our prizes. 3, Coloured plates can only he ob- 
tained ia the parts, or in a set at the completion of 
a volume. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.— 1, There is no reason why you should 
not photograph your slides for the mngic-lantern, 
but, instead of having them the ordinary shape, you 
will find it better to mount them to fit. 2 If you let 
apartments as private lodgings your lodger has no 
right to turn the lodgings into a shop, and unless 
there is an agreement to the contrary you should 
clear him out. 8. As every business and profession 
is said to be full, we do not recommend readers to 
adopt any in particular, but we leave them to choose 
for themselves, 


AN IGNoramvs.--It depends on the size ef the yacht 
and the power of the steamer. If the sea is rough 
and the steamer is a paddle-boat, it is obvious that 
the sailing-vessel has the best chance, for as the 
steamer rolls the paddles will be alternately out of 
water, and half the power will be lost. There is, 
therefore, nothing remarkable in a sailing-vessel 
beating a paddle-steamer once in a way, but the true 
test is to tnke the average passages for the year 
round. If sailing-vessels could always beat steamers 
the latter would not exist; and the very fact of the 

ships of the world adopting steam more extensively 

each year is n conclusive proof of the absurdity of 
your contention. 


Fiorgat.—1. Apply to Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Cannon Row. That is headquarters for all 
appointments requiring examinations. 2 Men of 
good birth and education, but not all of them quite 
first-class. 

A. W. B, C.—You can buy enamel at a bicycle maker's. 
It costs about a shilling a bottle. To make it your- 
self, mix together flake white, Prussian blue, and 

der lake to get the colour, using very little blue 
and just a pinch of red. Grind the colours well 
together in spirits of turpentine, and then mix them 
with mastic varvish. A pint of colour wil be 
enough. Lay it on smoothly with a camel-hair 
brush; when it 1s dry varnish it with white copal. 
In properly japanned articles half a dozen coats of 
varnish are often used. 


COLUM NON ANINUM. — See our articles on model- 
engiue making in the third volume, 


When the plaster is dry, take a cast as he lays of the | 


‘ince 1862 England has won the Elcho Challenge | 


pound of bay salt, four pounds of saltpetre, two | 


will be quite 


the barrel. In forty-eight hours it will be covered | 


scratch-brush, and then finish the barrel with a coat — 
of oil, 2 The Hudson's Bay country is now the | 


‘TWON'T BE "ERE TILL TUESDAY, SUR—and it ought to | 


e is no altering his arrangements against his | 
will. Patronise the opposition, if there is one. If | 


G. F. M.—Have yon seen ‘The Midnight Sky,” pub- 
lished at 56, Paternoster Row, price seven shillings 
and sixpence? Philip and Sons, 32, Fleet Street, 
have a cheap star atlas. At Stanford's, Charing 
Cross, or Wilsou's, in the Minories, you would see 
several. Proctor’s “Easy Star Lessons” has some 

intelligible charts, but on an unusual plan. 


| E. GLossor.—If your bicycle is all bright keep it clean 

with vaseline, which is cheap enough if bought by 
the pound from the Chescboreugh Manufacturing 
Company, Holborn Viaduct, ¥.0, The usual price is 
sixteenpence ; and, properly worked, using the same 
rag time after time, the quantity will do for forty 
cleanings at the least. 


P. G. HoumMe —There is no rule against a man spoilin; 
his bat or gettiug out as quickly as he likes, Shoul 

| the bat not be yours the owner will probably feel 

| himself aggrieved at your using the wrong side, but 

| your opponents will be delighted ! 


| Jack o' LANTERN.—You cannot lay asphalte without 
| proper appliances, and it would be too ewpensive for 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| you in such a small way. You can lay down tar 
| paving, but it is rather a dirty job. Clear out the 
| floor for three inches, and fill it in for two inches 
} with a mixture of pebbles and thick coaf-tar ; roll 
| this in, and on it put a layer of fine gravel and tar ; 
| Toll this again, and finish with a fine top dressing of 
sand, Cinders will do instead of gravel. Concrete 
| pavement makes a much cleaner and more satisfac- 
| 
| 


tory floor. Dig out for eight or nine inches, and fill 

up the excavation with stones, broken bricks, or 

clinkers for about six inches, Mix Portland cement 

to the consistency of cream, and pour it over and 

between the broken stuff, filling in as closely as pos- 

sible; on this lay a mixture of Portland cement and 
| finer gravel ; and on this comes the finishing coat of 
Portland cement and sharp sand in equal parts, Be 
careful with the water ; do not make your mixtures 
too thin, but keep them free from lumps. 


| Prscator.—Dry the line after using it, and keep it 
| slightly greased. 


| A. T. B.—In our first four volumes we published an 

exhaustive series of coloured flag plates, and we can- 
not repeat. We have given the flags and standards 
of every nation in the world. There are shillin 
sheets of selections obtainable at most nauti 
warehouses, 


Meprcvs.—You must first pass through the ordinary 

medical course, and obtain your qualifications as all 

) other students have to do. When you are qualitied 

to practise as a civilian you can apply fer admission 

to the Army and Navy Medical Department, and the 

regulations of the year will be sent you. No appli- 

cation will be recognised unless you have the 
diplomas of the ordinary practitioner. 


J. W. A.—For stopping for fretwork mix together 
whiting, gold size, and sawdust, adding just a little 
white lead if the spaces are large. Stain with van- 
dyke brown, 


| HOLLY. —Occasionally you can get on board without a 
premium, but then your wages de not begin till a 
year or so later than usual. Apply at the Mercan- 
tile Marine Office, St. Katharine’s Docks, x, 


MERCHANT SBRVICE.—During the last few years the 
whole routine has been altered. There ia now an 
office for Mercautile Marine matters, under Govern- 
ment management, at each of the chfef ports. Apply 
there for information. Try ‘‘ How to Send a Boy to 
Sea,” price one shilling, published by Mesars. Warne 
and Co. For boys before the mast the best guide is 
“Under the Red Ensign.” 


—You should get a more advanced arith- 
metic. The rule is known as “ Equation of Pay- 
ments.” Multiply each payment by the number of 
days in which it falls due, divide the sam of the 
ducts hy the sum of the payments, and the quotient 
is the number of days at which a alngle payment will 
settle the account. 


B. H. L-Jvin one of the art ‘classes in comection 
with South Kensington. If you have talent you will 
there learn how to employ it. Go to the head school 
if possible. 

! B, B. C.—The sharks are the largest of known fishes. 

The Basking Shark of the North Atlantic is often 

found thirty feet long, Carcharodon forty feet, Rhi- 

nodon fifty to sixty feet, 


PAUVRE GARCON.—1, Have nothing whatever to do 

with the people who sent you the circular. 2. The 
{only really safe investment for small savings is the 
Post Office Savings Bavk. 


MNENONIO Hecs.—1. The system is well known, and 
the books can be obtained through any bookseller. 
There are several opposition systema. ‘The art t 
not more generally used” becanse the apparatus 
oscasionally collapses. 2. The person to give the per- 
mission is the one who wotld prosecute you for 
trespass. If yon are on the land at his invitation of 
course outsiders cannut touch you. 


H. T.—1. Yon can get materials for crystoleum paint- 
ing from Barnard and Son, Berners Street, Ww. 2. We 
have yiven two plates of the uniforms of the British 
Army, besides the Volunteer plate, and that is 
enough for the present. 3. We should not take in 
the paper ourselves, 


*,° We find that our publisher has still a few copics of our Special Jubilee Sumner Number left, Price Gd. 
Every B. 0. P. reader should endeavour to secure one. 
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AN AFFECTIONATE COW, 


AND HOW SHE SERVED TWO BOYS. 
> By W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D, F.ZS., 
Pe Author of “Jem and 1," "My Aviary,” ete, ete. 


J* and I were once prospecting for gold in the neigh- = 
“  pbourhood of Mount Cole, a mountain of considerable 

elevation situated between Fiery Creek and Mount igs 
Ararat. None of the precious metal had then been Le so 


“For the fiftieth time at least we waltzed round the tree.’’ > 
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found in the district, though the hillsides 
from a distance looked us it they were 
covered with snow, owing to the large 
quantity of broken quartz that lay scat- 
tered about on the surface of the ground 
in every direction. 

My friend had a noti 


on that gold was 


the metallic base of quartz, an] that | 


where there was so much of the lutter 
substance about, there must of necessity 
be some of the former too, if one could 
but be fortunate enough to tind it. 

His theory was quite erroneous, of 
-vourse, as I afterwards learacd, for sili- 
con, not gold, is the base of quartz, but 
at the time when we met with the 
adventure I am about to relate, [ had no 
doubt in my mind that Jem was right, 
and gladly followed him to Mount Cole, 
where we encamped by the side of a _lim- 
pid flowing stream, under the lee of a huge 
boulder of granite that stood up like a 
monstrous hayrick at no great distance | 
from the brook, the sides of which were 
-fringed by a dense growth of sassafras and | 
mimosa that formed in places an all but | 
impenetrable barrier for any one desirous 
of getting down to the water's edge. 

On the other, or Fiery Creek, side of 
the brook, was a vast alluvial plain that 
‘extended for many miles to the south 
-and west and reached almost to the coast 
above Geelong ; but on the Mount Cole 
side the ground was of an undulating cha- 
racter, cut up into deep gullies that broad- 
ened gradually into flats of various extent 
as they neared the rivulet of which I have 
forgotten the name, but all around was 
to be seen an immense quantity of broken 
white quartz, a sure indication, as Jem 
‘then believed, that gold was to be found 
at no great distance. 

A month or six weeks’ trial of the place 
-convinced us, however, that if any of the 
precious metal existed there we were not 
destined to be its discoverers, for we 
sunk shaft after shaft in flat, and gully, 
and on hillsides in vain; not even the ; 
“colour” did we find, and gave up the 
search in disgust. 

Before removing to fresh quarters we | 
thought we would enjoy aday’s shooting 
or two, for the woods abounded witi 

arakeets and cockatoos of every kind, 
from the huge white fellows withthelemon ; 
crests belonging to the latter denomina- | 
tion, down to the tiny green and blue 
lovikeets that clung in such swarms to 
the flowering branches of the gum-trees. 

I shall never forget the first time a 
flock of Pennant’s broadtails flashed 
across my path in the bright sunshine, 
their crimson bodies and blue wings and 
tails sparkling in the rays of the noonday 
sun, and ly dazzling my eyes by their 
brilliancy, so that the flock was far be- 
yond the reach of ganshot before I had 
recovered presence of mind to take my 
gun from my shoulder, present, and fire. 

There were kangaroosin the ravinesand 
on the slopes of the mountain, as well: 
opossums ind flying-squirrels of all sorts 
and sizes in the trees, and bandicoots in 
the grass-grown gullies : the entire dis- 
trict swarmed with birds of every de- 
scription, and there were eels and er: 
in the rivwlets and brooks, and espe! , 
in the larger stream by the side of which 
we had pitched our tent, while vast herds 
of semi-wild castle roamed on the adj 
hills, where th »ped in 


\ 


! go first, and while we were dodging round 
;and each wishing the other to escape, 


and fairly drowned every other sound in 
the forest. 

On the Sunday before we were to re- 
move for good from the vicinity of 
Mount Cole we went out for a stroll in 
the afternoon, for we never did any work 
or carried our guns on that day, if we 
observed it in no other manner, and 
rawnbling rather farther then we had 
intended we were overtaken hy the dark- 
ness that almost immediately follows the 
setting of the sun in Australia. 

We were not alarmed, for we knew the 
lay of the country, and could, moreover, 
ch a glimpse of a star here and there 
through the branches of the trees that 


enabled us to proceed in the right direc- | 


tion for our camp, of which we had taken 
the bearings from the first. 

As we groped our way along, we 
suddenly perceived something white just 
before us ina clump of bushes that grew 
in the centre of one of the gullies we had 
to cross before we could arrive at the 
site of our encampment, and we must 


needs have a nearer look and find out , 


what it was. 

“ A quartz boulder,” I suggested. 

“No, I saw it move, it’s an animal of 
some kind,” said Jem; “may be an albino 
kangaroo.” 

“It’s a calf, a few hours old!” I re- 
marked, as I put down my hand to touch 
the little animal, which immediately 
staggered to its feet, and began to low in 
a piteous tone for its mother. 

Before either of us could realise the 
danger we ran, that exemplary bovine 
parent was down upon us with a rush 
that would inevitably have put a final 
stop to our career, had we not instinc- 


tively dodged her behind a tree, round ! 


which she followed us many times with | 


@ perseverance worthy of a better cause. 
“What’s to be done, Jem?” I asked, 
as for the fiftieth time at least we 
waltzed, so to speak, round that tree to the 
music of the old cow’s angry bellowing 
and tie young calf's piteous cries for help, 
whick last were quite superfluous, for 10 
one had meant to harm it, and its fears 
therefore were utterly groundless. 

If that old cow could only have believed 
it, wé@ were but too anxious to get away 
from her and her precious offspring, but 
she thought we had felonious intentions in 
its regard, and declined to let us go with- 
out first bringing us into contact with her 
horns, which were particularly long and 


| pointed, as we had ample opportunity to 


reinark. Yes, we were only too anxious to 
get away, but she was not a reasonable 
cow, and kept following us round and 
round that tree until we were almost 
ready to drop with giddiness and fatigue. 

“ What's to be done, Jem? this cant go 
on for ever.” 

“No,” said my mate, “I’ve been think- 
ing, suppose you make a run for it to 
another tree [unfortunately there was not 
another near us], and I'll dodge her for a 
bit while you get away, and then I'll 
make a bolt ; I think I can run as fast as 
she can, and I shall have the start.” 

This was good advice, but I would not 


there was a sound of raany feet appr 

ing, and a dark mass seemed to deeach it- 
self from the hillside and move towards us 
ata rapid rate. We might dodge one cow 
all wight, but the whole herd whose eamp- 
ing ground we had unwittingly sneaded ! 
we should be trampled to death in an in- 


the midnight hideous by his bellowing, 


stant. 


The old cow heard her friends sp- 
proaching as well as we did, and turning 
her head in their direction, lowed to them 
haste. 

“Climb for your life,” said my mate, in 
an earnest whisper, and instinctively I 
grasped at the trunk of the tree by which 
we stood, while Jem did the samme, and in 
less time than it has taken me to write 
this sentence, we were some ten feet up 
the tree, which happened to be an iron- 
bark, and the projections on its sides 
autforded us foot and hand hold, so that we 
clambered up with comparative ease. 

Having so far distanced our enemies, 
ve proceeded more leisurely, but had not 
reached the first branch before some of 
the infuriated animals below butted so 
violently against our refuge that, had it 
been of slimmer growth than it was, we 
must have been shaken down, but hap- 
pily it was as immovable as a rock, and 
in spite of the danger of our situation, 
we actually laughed at the impotent fury 
, of the cattle, and climbed up carefully 
until we reached the lowest branches, 
where we settled ourselves each securely 
in a fork with our backs against the 
trunk, and pelted the cows with bits of the 
rugged bark we broke off on purpose, an 
j indignity they resented by staring at us 

and lashing their flanks as they lowed 
their regret that we had escaped their 
vengeance, FA 

Nevertheless, our predicament was an 
| awkward one, although it had its comic 
_ side, and we laughed at this, but not for 
very long, for the night was cold, bitterly 
cold, and we but lightly clad: we were 
hungry too, and thirsty, which was rather 
worse. 

The leaves of the ironbark afforded 
neither meat nor drink, though we 
| chewed some of them in the hope of find- 
ing both or either, and we began ere 
long to entertain serious anticipations 
jas to the ultimate result of our adven- 
ture. 

Would the animals go away when it was 
morning? and if they did, would that 
wretched cow and her abominable white 
calf go with them ? 

What if we were to fall asleep during 
the night and tumble from our perch 
upon the uplifted horns of the watchful 
herd below t 

In that case the fate of Alroy would 
have been an enviable one compared 
to ours, for he was first cut down by 
a Turkish scimetar and not impaled until 
he was dead, but we should be transfixed 
upon horns as formidable as any pointed 
stakes, be tossed up and down by our in- 
furiated jailers, and finally trampled into 
still palpitating pulp beneath their cloven 
hoofs. 

The prospect was by no means a pleas- 
ing one, and to prevent as faras pos-ible 
its realisation we strapped ourselves with 
our belts to the ranebes upon Which we 
sat. 

The night was cold, bitterly cold, as ] 
have said, and towards morning there wa: 
frost. Our guards had lain down all rou 
the tree, so that we had not even a chiince 
of creeping down silently and _stealins 
quietly away while they slept. We wer 
almost famished, yet I believe we dovce 
for a few minutes occasionally, for 1 re 
collect starting now and then, thinkin 
I was falling, but happily we were abl 
to maintain our position in the tree. 

Our clothes were saturated with ev 
and I partially quenched my thirst hy 
sucking what had collected on the fc 
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“aves within my reach; but the cold!) 


‘ur forced inactivity made us feel it 
nore keenly than we should have done 
iad we been able to move about and so 


creulation, 

Every time we stirred, even in the 
lightestdegree, some watchful cow would 
mise her head, and low in a menacing 
nner, as much as to say, “We are all 
ivre! you need not think to come down 
aud take our young friend away.” 

Atlast the morning broke,and the dawn 
qickly broadened imto day; then the 
wws began to move. The old bull was the 
ast to rise from the recumbent position 
sd stretch himself and sniff the breeze ; 
usyoung sons and daughters then got 
p.and turning up their noses, stared at 
1s poor creatures 1n the tree; and_ lastly 
che matrons of the herd rose slowly one 
y one, and sniffed and lowed detiance at 
aswhere we sat shivering on the branches 
farabove their heads. 

What a noise they made! The old bull 
tellowed loudly in response to the salu- 
uation or defiance of some brother or rival 


nadistant dell ; the cows lowed in uni- ' 
»n,andeven the youngsters chimed in in ! 


je tones. That they were holding a 
ncil about us was evident, for they 
ood looking at us, shaking their ears 
wl lashing their flanks with their tails. 
Were they about to disperse? and 
ould we after all be allowed to effect 
car escape ? 

The mother of the calf was ex idently 
neasy at the thought of being left with 
wr offspring while we yet remained alive, 
tin the tree, for she bellowed again and 
agin, and pawed the ground, and tossed 
sp her head, and rubbed noses with 
sveral of her friends. Her entreaties 
vere disregarded, however, for after a 
iw minutes’ consultation the entire herd 
trotted off, with the old bull at their 
vad, on their way to their feeding 
zounds, and were presently out of sight, 
though for some time we could still hear 
tse sound of their voices, to which our 
‘odian now and then replied in mani- 
stly reproachful tones. 


‘uvst have lain for some time weak 

and exhausted by the exertions and 
ment I had undergone, when again 
“ terrible fever and thirst came on me. 
.¢ water-butt was near me and the dip- 
“twas in it. I tasted the water, and 


“aindas I expected, it was salt. How- ' 


:er, | knew I should find water in the 
chin, so, once more crawling on hands 
id knees, I dragged myself to the com- 
anion and descended the stairs. Save 
‘tthe wash of the water alongside, the 
king of the timbers, and that strange 
srfoet “ swish-swish” which I had 
heard on recovering consciousness, 
vas silent. Seizing the water-hottle 


lt beam, I gulped down the sweet, 
ious liquid, and refreshed, I looked 
romd me. Save for a few movable 
les which had been thrown to the 
‘or by the vessel’s motion, and now idly 

about, everything was in its pl 

dall seemed as usual, 
leonk down on the deck and again 


p our blood in a state of more active | 


m the swing-tray hanging from the: 


The white calf, which could stand, but 
had apparently no experience in the art 
of walking, gof its breakfast, which, 
terribly hungry as we were, we envied it 
immensely ; then its vigilant and only too , 
affectionate parent pertormed its toilet by 
licking it all over, and finally began her 
own repast. There was plenty of grass ; 
in the gully, and an abundance of succu- ' 
lent herbage, so that she was able to 
satisfy her appetite without moving far 
from our sheltering tree. Once or twice 
when her back was turned towards us , 
we thought we might slip down and get 
away ; but no, the instant we moved she | 
was back at the foot of the tree, lowing : 
and tossing her head in such a menac- 
ing fashion that we gathered but too 
readily what reception we might expect if 
we attempted to come down. 

: What were we to do? Our only hope 
was that some one might pass by within 
hearing, and we shouted coo-hee every 
now and then as loudly as we could, with- 
out any result save that of still further 

‘ exasperating the exemplary parent of the 

white calf, who always answered our | 

coo-hees by lowing detiantly in return. 

At last, when we were almost exhausted 
with cold and hunger, thirst and want of 
s + ! 
sleep, as well as cruelly cramped by the ; 
constrained position we we had_ been 
compelled to maintain for somany hours, 
_ we heard a joyful sound, the most musical 

and delightful we had listened to for 
many hours—namely, the short impatient 
yelping of a dog in pursuit of game. 

; Some bushman’s dog, no doubt! How 

we coo-hee’d ! but no answering human , 

voice responded to our call, though the 

sound of the animal's yelping drew nearer 
and nearer, 

We shouted till we were hoarse, coo-hee- 
ing and calling, “Rover,” “Jibblow,” ; 
“Dash,” and “Tinker,” and every other 
canine appellation we could think of, but 
no answering shout responded, though | 
the dog was evidently fast approaching 
the spot where we were perched like 
two sparrows on a house-top, or a couple | 
of owls in the belfry of a church. 

Our jailer heard the dog as soon as we 
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gave way to hitter thoughts. The racking 
pain in my head had increased, and it 
was evident I had injured myself there 
in falling, and the excitement and exer- 
tion of the Jast hour had told on my 
weakened frame. 

1 lay there, sometimes partially un- 
conscious, at others letting my thoughts 
runas they would. I remember feeling 
a sort of amused wonder that I was 
not hungry, for I knew I must_ have 
heen some days without food. And then 
my thoughts would wander back to the | 
pertidy of the crew in leaving me here 
to perish. Then a new idea began to 
dawn upon me. 

Had they voluntarily abandoned the | 
ship, or had they all been swept over- 
board by the sea which had taken away 
the bulwarks! The same sea would 
almost certainly wash away the boats 
from their place on the main watch, | 
and the most likely time that it would 
- break on board was just as the foremast 
| fell, when the ship would suddenly right | 


\ not to run any ris: 


did, and showed manifest signs of alarm, 
for she immediately went to the clump of 
bushes where her calf was lying, and 
talked to it contidentially in a low voice, 
but it only opened one eye sleepily, 


, Wagged its tail a little, and calmly setthd 
‘down to rest again, 


Growing more uneasy as she heard the 
dog approaching, the cow pushed her off 
spring with her nose to make it get up, — 
but it would not stir, ungrateful and 
perverse little brute that it was, though 
we threw bits of bark at it to rouse it, 
and shouted with all our might. 

We might possibly have slipped down 
while the cow was thus engaged, and have 
got safely away, but the dog was 
approaching, and its master could not be 
far otf, so we sat still, thinking it better 


At last a kangaroo, evidently in the 
last stage of exhaustion, came in sight, 
and was followed at the distance of 
scarcely twenty yards by adog, half collie, 
half greyhound, that had probably been 
in pursuit of its prey for some time, as its 
own condition was little better than that 
of the kangaroo. 

There was a water-hole at the foot of 
the gully, into which the hunted mar- 
supial leaped at once, unnoticed by the 
cow, which rushed furiously at the pursu- 


‘ing dog, which she evidently dreaded 


more than she did her human enemies, as 
she thought us in the tree. 

The dog was disconcerted by her attack, 
and snapped and snarled savagely at the 


_ cow, which he would most likely not have 


noticed if she had not placed herself be- 


; tween him and his anticipated prey ; but 


she had interfered, and must take the 


, consequences, 


What these were we did not wait to 
see, for we took the opportunity of escap- 
ing this rencontre aitorded us, and de- 
scending from our elevated perch, ran off 
unnoticed by the combatants as quickly 
as our cramped limbs would permit, and 
reached our camp in safety, where 
we heartily congratulated each other 
upon our escape from a very serious, not 
to say dangerous, predicament. 


herself and fly up in the wind; and at 
that time all hands would be engaged in 
clearing away the wreck of the mast, and 
one heavy wave might easily have swept 
every soul of them into the seething 
waters to leeward, 

As this idea became stronger in my 
mind, rage gave place to pity. Poor fel- 
lows! they had fared worse than I. I 
at least had some little life left in me, 


; while they had perhaps been swept away 


and had perished in a moment. And 
even if they had left the shi 
boats, how long could they 
mained afloat in such a sea? 

I remember dragging myself to the 
antry for water, as I again felt the 
Burning thirst, and there I must have 
lain for some days. At times I must 
have lost consciousness, for [ remember 


P in the 
have re- 


having the most hideous dreams, and I 


am convinced that some part of the 

time I was raving in delirium. F 
At length my naturally good constitu- 

tion prevailed, aud the fever left me; 


TCA 
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and I lay, languid and weak, with the | heauty of the scene, and at times curiously 
tide of lite at a very low ebb. | observing the ravages which this now 
I began to feel a desire for food, and, smiling and placid sea had made along 
after slow and laborious thought, for my ; the decks. Evidences of its tierte power 
faculties seemed benumbed and dull, I were visible in the torn stumps of the 
made up wy remnant of a mind to search stout oak bulwark-stanchions and frag- 
for some. But if I was weak before, 1 | ments of “lashings” remaining in the 
found myself doubly so now. I had hardly | ring-bolts. At times I dozed in the warm, 
strength even to creep. After much bright sunlight, and towards evening I 
labour and many rests, I reached a locker | fell soundly asleep. When I awoke what 
where I knew the steward had kept his change was there! The same sea and 
ready-cooked food. I found a dish of : sky, but under what a different light ! 
slices of salt beef, probably cut ready for | Instead of the glowing sun, the softly- 
the tea-table, and a bread-tray of bis-; brilliant full moon reigned over the 


cuits stood beside it, “chocked off” with ; watery domain; and everything was | 
vy 


a table-cloth. There was also some! softened and dim. The sea had sobered 


“soft” bread, but it was stale and: down into soft blue-black hues, save: 


mouldy. where the white crests sprang out of the 
Many days I lay there, slowly recover- | dark waters, startling and ghost-like, and 
ing my strength, until I felt strong ; lingered for 2 moment and disappeared. 
enough to make an attempt to get on | eeling chilly in the night air, I went 
, below and turned into the captain’s bunk 


leck. 
My first thought on reaching the open ' and slept deeply and refreshingly till the 


air was to hoist a signal of distress, and’ sun was high in the sky. After satisfy- | 


looking upward, I was somewhat sur- 


‘ing my hunger, which was the most press- 
prised to find the maintopmast still: i 


‘ing sensation I felt on awakening, I pro- 
standing. The stays had evidently parted | ceeded to give some attention to my 
as the foremast went, and so saved the , toilet, which had been wofully neglected 
spar. Taking the large ensign from its of late. After a good wash and a change 
pigeon-hole in the flag-locker in the com- : of clothing I felt even better and more 
panion, I bent it on, Union down, to the | vigorous than before, and quite ready for 
signal-halyards, and ran it up to the: the huge breakfast which I made of what 
truck. There it flapped merrily in the ‘ [ could collect in the pantry. My appe- 
breeze, like a tongue of flame, but bear- | tite was now enormous, and, knowing 
ing, with its reversed Union, mournful: had all the ship’s stores to choose from, 
import to the nautical eye. ' I determined to have something tasty for 
Seated on the sloping deck, with my , dinner. Accordingly, after breakfast and 
back against the lee-side of the com-:an hour’s delicious dolce far niente, I 
panion, I greedily drank in_the fresh, | started to explore the lazarette where 
invigorating sea-breeze ; and I sat there ‘ the provisions were kept. 
all that day in a delicious languor, care- , the ladder and reached the bottom step, 
less of where I was or whither I was | when, splash! I stepped into water! In 
drifting, conscious only that the rack- ‘an instant the horrible truth flashed 
ing, burning fever had left me, and that ‘upon me. Now I knew the meanin, 
I was momentarily inhaling the life and | that gurgling and swishing sound which 
strength-giving sweet, pure sea air. |I had constantly heard when below 
Overhead the sun was shining in bril- ‘decks, but to which in my illness I had 
liant splendour, and the deep-blue sky , not given much thought. Zhe ship was 
was flecked here and there with masses | half full of water / 
of soft, feathery white clouds, sailing | violent trembling and fit of giddy 
with slow majesty across. The sea was , faintness seized me as I realised the 


rippling and sparkling all around me, of ' awful fact that the ship was sinking | 


wondrous beauty of colour. The smooth 
of the surface of the waves caught beau- medicine or attention, or help of any 
tifully soft opal and pearl tints from the kind, struggled safely through a long 
sky and clouds above, while the hollows | and dangerous spell of brain fever only 
and wrinkles were clear deep indigo and to find myself on board a sinking ship 
purple. Here and there alittle unbroken | without boats or any means of saving 
wavelet would leap up and flash for a | myself? Had I only escaped a miserable 
moment a brilliant blue-green, as_the 
sun’s rays caught it in its leap and fil- . lessly drowned like a rat in that beauti- 
tered through it. And then all this, ful, smiling sea? 
beauty was crowned by the myriads of | Utterly overcome by the shock, I stag- 
white feathery caps of foam which leaped , gered on deck and helplessly gazed over 
into existence, curled and foamed and | the rippling, laughing waters. They had 
sparkled for a minute, and then collapsed | no beauty for me now, but seemed to 
and sunk into creamy froth and bubbles, mock me. I could only stare at them in 
and disappeared. helpless horror and dread. After some 
All day I lay dreamily revelling in the | time I roused myself from this stupor of 
| 


beneath me. Had I, without nursing or 


IT descended j 


of | 


death, alone on the cabin floor, to be help- ; 


| fear and began to think if somethir 
‘could not be done. As hope and coura: 
! returned, I determined that at least 
, Would not die without an etfort to say 
imyself. My first impulse was to sou 
, the pumps, and I found jive feet of wat 
in the hold! I had often read these « 
; Similar words in descriptions of shi 
‘wreck in the papers, but never till nu 
‘had their terrible significance come ful 
‘upon me. Then the question arose, W; 
‘ the ship leaking, or had the water on 
| found its way into the hold through tl 
‘open main hatch? And how could 
weakened as I was, ever hope to pun 
the ship out? Yet it was my only ho; 
and the sooner I set about it the bett: 
Lhad before thought of trying to asec 
, tain my position by the sun at noon, b 
in the face of this present danger su 
‘an idea was abandoned. What did 
matter where I was if the ship was slow 
. sinking beneath me ? 
The pumps were good ones, of the fi 
| wheel type, but to me terribly heavy 
‘turn. owever, drawing a bucket 
water from over the side (and that w 
easy enough, for the deck seemed fe: 
; fully low and near the water), I “fetche 
:the pump and started on my laboric 
and almost hopeless task. Slowly I grou 
round the handle of the wheel, and slow 
the box throbbed and clanked in t 
chamber, bringing up at each stroke 
goodly volumeof black water. My streng 
was such that I could only take very shi 
spells at the pumps ; but after an ho 
on again sounding, my heart leaped w. 
joy and hope, for I was almost cert: 
the water was a good inch lower. 
Drearily and ploddingly I groundaw 
all that day, only allowing myself sh 
rests and barely time to swallow my fo 
But as night came on I again sounded | 
well, and, wearied and exhausted as Iw 
| I gave voice to a yell of joy and trium 
; when I found that the line showed o: 
‘ fourand a half feet. Convinced now tl 
getting the water out of the ship \ 
only a question of time, and that if 
was leaking it was but very little, I 
cided to rest for the night. Thank 
and full of hope, I threw my wear 
body on the poop deck, and watched 
stars grow into the fast deeping b 
overhead, as I allowed my thoughts 
{run into hopes of soon being seen fr 
i some passing vessel and rescued ; : 
, this reminded me of an important. th 
a 
i 


which I had hitherto forgotten. I co 
just make out the flag fluttering ab 
me, now black in the deepening darkn 
but any one on a passing ship would 
unable to see it. I must have a light 
there. And soon I had a globe la 
burning steadily, like a ruddy star, : 
swaying gently to-and-fro as the ve 
rolled easily on the slight swell. 

| (To be continued.) 


TO THE TOP OF MONT BLANC; 


OR, HOW TWO BOYS DID IT. 


By THE Rey. WALTER SENIOR, M.A. 


CHAPTER VI.—-FIRST NIGHT IN SWITZERLAND. 


HE first night in Switzerland of our two | the Rhone Valley is like the backbone of 
Et young adventurers was spent at Mar- | South Switzerland, from which run_ribs 
tigny, a short distance from St. Maurice, in | mainly in a north-west or a south-east direc- 
the Rhone Valley. For you must know that! tion, in which ribs, or lateral valleys, are 


the grand mountains travellers yu to 
But all the railway arrangements are so n 
that people are mostly obli to stay 
night at some place in the Rhone Valley. 
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Strangely enough, the kind gentleman went 
al to Martigny, and stayed at the same 
hotel, and talked with them a good deal 
Jaring dinner and after. He ended by say- 
ing 

“(o to bed soon, and be sure end get off 
arly in the morning, not a minute later than 
six, or else you will have to walk in the sun, 
which, with a knapsack, will be no joke, I 
anassure you. And when you get thirty, 
‘ont drink at every stream, it is dangerous ; 
iat take a raisin, or smooth |pebble, in your 
noth, All you need is to keep the saliva 
iesh and stirring, and the stone will do that 
‘etter than water.” 

“Which route,” he asked, ‘‘do you take 
wChamouni? The Tete Noire or the Col de 
tame? Go by the Col de Balme, for the 
sake of the sunrise on Mont Blanc, and take 
sven or eight hours over it, and sleep on the 
(ol There’s a small inn on it, rough but | 
‘ean. It is a mistake in every way, to hurry 
womuch, when there’s no need. Take your | 
time and enjoy your day. 

Then he took them to get alpenstocks, and 
this advice they bought tough ashen ones, 
sith strong full iron points. 

“For, of course,” he said, looking at them 
aber cunningly, ‘‘you intend to do Mont 
Bane?” 

They could not say no, and they did not 
The to say yes, and so they could only blush 
ud laugh confusedly. 

That night they slept in a double-bedded 
tom, the sleep of the weary; and if the 
peter had not knocked very hard next morn- 
mz they would never have been up at five. 
Iwas curious that as he knocked both of 
Jem were full of dreams caused by the ex- 
ttement in which they were living. Bob 
“a dreaming that he was goin up Mont 
bane, and had got amongst the glaciers. He 
vz all alone in a world of ice, which was 
thite and blue and green. ‘The crevasses 
apd wide and sank deep, and the scene 
ts splendidly terrible. He heard the slow 
ting glacier grinding down the rocks be- 
tath, and he also thought he stood over a 
foulin (about which he had been reading), 
wi that he could plainly distinguish the 
brent in its depths far below, rolling the 
tilstone round and round, and banging it 
tout with tremendous roar. Cling-clang, 
tht-h, rh-uh-h-, cling-clang, bang. Louder 
ud louder, nearer and nearer it seemed to 
me He felt it was drawing him in. 
King! “Five o’elock, sir!” It was the 
wnter’s knock. 

Hany was dreaming that Bob was some- 
William Tell, and himself his comrade 
tama, They had crossed a blue lake, and 
fen strangely, yet naturally, he found him. 
‘i William’ Tell’s son, with a very small 

leon his head. Bob had feathers in his 

‘rrolese hat, and a tremendous bow and 
now. He looked a perfect brigand, and 
‘er came on a grand storm in which the 
ining flashed and the thunder roared 
tand louder, just at the moment when 
shot his arrow, which, alas! instead of 
ting the apple, stuck itself into the end of 
nose, who naturally woke up with a 
tat, to find, as Bob had done, that the thun- 
‘twas the porter’s knock, whilst the sensa- 
‘n of the nose was nothing more nor less 
‘aa the bite of a horrid mosquito, which had 
“I most ravenously making a meal off its 
“Y tip quite in the fee-fi-fo-fum style. 
‘en Harry looked into the glass at his 
“se he found that mosquito operations 
5 not improve that prominent organ. It 
= He for many a day, and required a lot 
*lathing. 

Nhen you go to Switzerland, if you don’t 
“sh to be such a victim, be sure at Martigny 
* shut your bedroom window before you 

it your candle. 

Breakfast at half-past five on a beautiful 
‘mst morning; coffee, and eggs, and 
‘ter, and honey, and rolls. Such is life in 
“Sterland. Every Swiss man, woman, and 
“id existe for the convenience of travellers, 


| breakfast was being prepared, Harry fell fast 


and you can order and do az you please, pro- 
vided only that you can pay for it. 

Oh, it was fine, it was liberty itself to get 
the knapsack at last actually on the back, | 
and alpen-stock in hand, to be ready to step | 
out on the long expected tramp. 

“Better have a porteur, gentlemen, to | 
carry the baggages,” said the landlord. ‘ You 
will fimd them very heavy as you walk.” 

But no! that was not to be thought of, 
and off they went with laughing ‘* bons 
jours.” 

Through the market-place and its square 
of trees, over the village bridge, along the 
torrent’s side, and then to the right turn to 
the route of the Col de Balme, away they 
cheerily go. There are two paths, the old 
narrow, steep, bumpy mule path, and the 
new broad winding carriage road, easier, but 
an hour longer. Of course they must take 
the mule path, to face and conquer the ' 
worst. They found it, however, rough work 
even during the freshness of the early morn- 
ing; but when the sun began to shine it be- | 
came a very arduous business indeed. How , 
the sweat did pour from them! Very often | 
had they to rest and get their wind, and 
about ten o’clock, when they had reached the 
small hotel on the Col de la Forclaz, whilst 


asleep on a cosy sofa in the corner of the 
salle ) manger. 

Bob, who was as strong as a young ox, saw 
that Harry was getting knocked up with the 
knapsack, and determined on a generous ex- 
pedient. 

‘*How do you feel, old man?” he said. 
“‘T’m just about all ache and pain in my 
shoulders, and I don’t mind confessing to the 
need of a porteur. I dare say we can get one 
here to go as far as the Col with us.” 

So it was settled, but it was one o'clock | 
before they started again. They did so, how- 
ever, thoroughly refreshed, and the porter 
led the way as if their knapsacks were only a 
feather’s weight. 

Before them was the Trient Valley, into 
which they had to descend. Beyond it on 
the left was the mountain ridge whose sum- | 
mit contained the Col de Balme, at present 
out of sight. 

It was delightful to go down in the world, 
but soon they were urging their way again 
up the zigzag path which led through the pine 
forest of the mountains. Above the wood it 
emerged upon the lofty slope of a wild tree- 
less valley which ran up to the Col de Balme 
in many a winding turn. At this part of 
their journey they had great enjoyment, The 
sun was warm, the path a pleasant green 
ascent, the scenery lovely. They walked a 
little, and sat a little on some tempting 
mossy seat; or they leaned on their alpen- 
stocks to look back over the route they had ' 
come, the distance all beautiful in blue ' 
mountain haze, or to gaze upwards to the Col 
to which they were ascending lying hollow , 
far up im the sky, between two peaks or 
they stayed to pick specimens of the Alpine 
flowers (for they were more than 5,000 feet 
high), or to chase the butterflies which con- 
tinually flitted by, red and blue, and white 
and yellow. 

But by-and-by, a little aloft on the moun- | 
tain side, was some rough stone building. 

“What is that?” asked Harry of the 
porteur, 

“(A milk and cheese chalet.” he replied. 
“You can get milk fresh if you like ; it is 
now the milking hour.” 

‘or some time they had heard the ceaseless ; 
tinkling of the cow-bells which tell of the | 
presence of the Alpine herds, and fill the 
lonely hills with mountain music. 

“We must have some!” both exclaimed ; 
for, you see, they had read how delicious it 
is wken ascending a mountain or coming 
down one either, to chance upon a milk- 
chalet, and have milk out of a wooden pail, 
helping yourself with a long wooden ladle. 

hey sprang up the ascent, and soon left 
the porter out of sight resting on the path. 


And sure enough the sound of the bells got 
louder and more jangling, and at last there 
was the herd of cattle and the flock of goats 
in a stone-fenced paddock, and there were 
the two milkmaids busy at work upon the 
patient cows; but such queer milkmaids— 
two men, father and son, whose faces were 
seamed with dirt, and who had each a one- 
legged stool tied behind him, that stuck out 
most comically, like a stiff tail, as they moved . 
from one animal to another. : 

“Bon jour, messieurs,” they said, and 
looked at Bob and Harry as they went on 
milking. 

They were splendid milkers. As they 
palled the udders the white streams went 
hissing into the pails and frothed deliciously. 
Soon our travellers had each their ladle with 
which they were helping themselves with 
great zest out of a small pail placed on the 
wall. Still whilst they were thus engaged a 
certain uneasy feeling of suspicion as to the 
herdsmen began to take possession of their 
minds. Both of them noticed that the two 
men kept casting furtive glances their way, 
taking stock of them as it were, and whisper- 
ing to each other. It might mean nothing, 
or it might mean a great deal. 

“Bob,” said Harry, ‘I don’t like their 
looks, They mean mischief.” 

Presently the younger man got up and 
went and looked up and down the valley, 
and then went back and whispered again to 
the older one. 

“‘He has been to look if anybody is in 
sight,” said Bob. ‘I don’t think he could 
see the porter. Be cool. Stick to your 
ladle.” 

“‘Combien,” he said aloud to the milkers, 
and got a franc or two in his hand. 

Before he answered, the younger man 
jumped over the wall, leaving the older man 
in the fence. 

“How much?” said he, leeringly. ‘ Well, 
twenty francs, mes amis !” 

Bob knew then they were in for it; but 
both determined to play a manly part. 

“Twenty .franes !” Harry exclaimed in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘twenty centimes, you mean. 
There’s a franc, and that's good pay.” 

“Non! Non! Twenty francs, or I seize 
you; I put you in there with the bulls; I 
kill you, I bury you in that great dirt!” 

Whether he meant it or not, of course I 
cannot say, Perhaps he only wanted to 
frighten them. Anyhow, he put out his hand 
to seize hold of Bob. But Bob's blood was 
on fire and so was Harry’s. What, to be 
treated so because they were boys, and alone! 
Not without a fight for it! English boys 
were not going to be so easily frightened. 

Bob started back and so did Harry, one 
with his ladle up, the other handling his 
alpenstock, keeping well together. But it 
was Bob’s ladle which came in handy first. 
Down he brought it, with a most sounding 
whack on the bare head of his would-be cap- 


| tor, which gave him a little pause. The next 


instant Harry prodded with his alpenstock 
right inte the tender part of his stomach, 
and then as he doubled up, both of them 
rushed at him, and gave him such a vigorous 
push that he was hurled backwards. And oh, 
what a splendid joke! Falling so heavily, 
and luckily for them on a soft turfy spot, his 
stiff wooden tail sank deeply up to the very 
seat, and stuck him fast as effectually as if 
he had grown there. There he sat and fumed 
and raged. 

It was all done in a moment, and the next 
instant Bob, like a real general, leaving 
Harry to hold down the captive by the nape 
of his neck, rushed to the wall which the 
elder man was getting astride, to take him 
at his disadvantage. He was getting over 
the will, because fortunately the open gate- 
way was at the other side of the paddock, 
and it was a long way round, : é 

But seeing Bob charging on him with hia 
alpen stock and ladle, ‘the shuttled back off 
the wall again, and stood using very bad 
language on the other side. 


mete! 
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Bob did not mind words, of course, so long 
as he could divide the enemy's forces, but 
when the old man set off for the gateway a 
grand idea flashed into his mind. “There was 
the pail with half the milk in it still on the 
wall. 

Keep him down, Harry!” he shouted, 
Then he seized hold of that pail and ran | 
back with it, and stood over the helpless, 
foe, who seemned to zuess his fate, and 
all that precious liquid he ponred over his 
sputtering, indignant face, sayines: 

“He didu’t ask for water, but we gave 
him milk.” 

And then, literall 
the empty pail on his head, saul 
right heartily with the ladle, he s 
threw the money on the ground : 

“There's the franc for the milk, and 
there’s another for the fun.” 

And so they both ran away, and were half- 
way down the slope te the path before the 
father could get to the release of his unfor- 
tunate son. 

The boys saw them both a few moments 
after with their tails behind them, standing 
out against the sky, their hands waving in 
frantic aap revenge. 


. to crown all, he stuck 
nttling it 
id, as he 


But our heroes went on their way rejoic- 
ing. They had had an adventure, they had 


vanquished their foes, The fun had- been 
tremendous, at least it was so now the danger 
was over. 

“Oh, T wish father had only seen it all!” 
laughed Ha 

“Tf the old man had only got over the 
wall he might have had it all his own way, 
for T thought T should have died of laugh. 
ing,” said Bob, “ What a sight he was, all 
seated on the ground.” 

The porteur was hi y amused at. their 
bursts of lauzhter, and would fain have learnt 
the joke. But our heroes having had the 
best of it, determined to be silent, at least in 
Switzerland, as to their strange adventure. 

However, it seemed to put new life into 
them, and they did not even mind, when they 
reached the top of the Col and the little inn, 
that there was no view of Mont Blane. 
The mists were driving up the valley of 
Chamouni, and covering all the scene. 

“Can we have rooms,” said Harry, “and 
stay here the night *” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ And dinner 

“Yes, monsieur, any hour.” 

“ Please show us our room, we are wet with 
perspiration, and wish to change our clothes.” 

Alter dinner they asked what time the sun 
rose in the morning. 

“Four o'clock, messieurs,” answered the 
Jandlord. ** You must rise at three.” 


CHAPTER VIL —‘C ENTICING FIRST 


GLIMPsE 


Bop and Harry searcely needed awaking 
next morning to view the sunrise over 


Mont. Blane and vast ranze. At the first 
knock at three o’clock they sprang out of 
hed, and hastily dressed by candlelight, for 
it was quit k. The early time, the keen 
air, the weird darkness full of vast’ black 
forms, the ebon sky, pierced with glittering 
points of light, gave them a kind of solemn 
teeling ax they kept close to the youth who 
was guiding them toa small height half an 
hour above the hotel as the best point. of 
observation. It darted into Harry’s mind 
that the poet Coleridze must have been out 
in just such a way before he wrote his grand 
* Hymn before sunrise in the Vide of Cha- 
mouni.” Once he had learnt it, and it 
seemed struggling now to come up clearly in 
nis memory. 

* The ‘sun will rise splendid,” said the 
guide; “it is very fine promise. Voila! 
Voila!” 

Far back in the steel bine heavens was a 
narrow bar of dark red fire. and just as he 


y light in the lower ; 
above the dim tntic forms which now 
began to take chostly shapes. It was like a 
sapphire crown suspended below the stars. 

“Mont Blane! Mont Blane!” cried the | 
guile. 

The crown gleamed brighter, rosier, la 
Tt seemed as if the finger of God were li:ht- 
ing up the ylories of the day. The dark red 
bar grew redder, more fiery, and spread bs 
upon bar and widened through all the east. 

“ Bob,” said Harry “did you ever read ' 
Coleridge’s hymn? I know it. It all comes | 
back to me.” 

“Say it very quietly,” said Bob. It seemed 
a vast temple. The light was leaping on 
other snowy domes, and rising peaks. 

Harry's voice was low as he recited, and oh ! 
so full of feeling, If he lives a hundred years 
he will never forget that glorious hour. 
Nothing but grandest poetry was equal to it, 


ee 
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Awake, my sou! ! not only passive pmise 

Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstacy! Awake 

Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy clitfs all join my hymn. 


“Good, good,” murmured Bob, ‘Just 


what I feel! Go on.” 


Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the Vale! 
U struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink: 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth's KOsY-sTAR, and of the dawn 
Co-herald : wake, O wake and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy suntess pillars in deep earth? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 


It seemed asif the mentionof the “ perpetual 
streams” liberated the sense of hearing in their | 
souls which had been till then all absorbed in 
the sense of seeing as they watched the leap- 
ing of the rose fire from peak to peak, But , 
now that sound of torrents which never ceases 
amidst the mountains of Switzerland scemed 
also to seize and fill them as part of the 
scene. The soul of the poet was in them, ; 
and his thoughts possessed and swayed them. 


And yon, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down these precipitous, black, Jugged rocks 

For ever shattered and the same for ever? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

Aud who commanded (aud the silence came) 

Here let the billows stitfen, and have rest? 


The light was gaining everywhere as Harry ; 
spoke. The domes and peaks were now all 
bathed in it. The red in the heavens had 
passed through manifold changes of coloured 
splendour into speckled gold and_ silver, 
and the darkness of the lower valley was 
giving place to lights and shadows, And 
, now also were seen the five great glaciers of 
| Chamouni amidst the forests of pine and 
the vast mountain buttresses of the higher 
peaks. 

«Is there any more?” said Bob. 
this comes in!” 


“Surely 


Ye ice-falls! Ye that from the mountain's brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 

Motionlees torrents! Silent eataracts ! 

Who maile you glorious as the gates of heaven 

eneath the keen full moon? Who bade the 

Sun clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your fect ? 


Harry made an eloquent pause of just a 
moment, and then in reverent but animated 
tones, befitting so grand a thought, went on to 


‘ enthusi 


spoke there leaped into view a beautiful 


the answer, 


God ! let the torrents like a shout of nations 

Answer, and let the ice-plains echo, Gol ! 

God! Sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome 
voice! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds 

Aut they too have a volee, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous full shall thuiwier God | 


The scene was indeed so stupendously fine, 
xo much like the mayic creation of another 
world out of cloud and darkness, so thrillins: 
in its marvellous grandeur and variety, and 
the boys’ hearts were so fresh aud tender and 
ic, that not only did the words ot 
the poet vive vent to their emotion, but they 
seemed just to interpret the scene and to 
inspire them with the only true apicit ot it. 

“Goon, Harry! Do finish it. [never never 
heard anything like it. Who could dare not 
to believe in God? O, what a mountain ! 7 he 
exclaimed, as now the Aiguille Verte just 


| across the vale, as well as Mont Blane farthes 


down, was fully revealed from head to foot. 


Thou, too, hoar mount ! with thy sky-poiuting 
peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure 
serene 

Into the depths of clouds that veil thy breast —- 

Thou too again, stupendous mountain! Thou-— 

Who, as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 

In adoratinv, upward from thy base, 

Slew travelling with dim eyes suffused with 
tears 

Solemuly seemest, like a vapoury cloud 

To rise before me—Rise, O ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth, 

‘Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

Thoa dread ambassador from earth to heavery. 

Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voives praises God. 


The poem was finished, and they remaine 
long silent watching the glorious scene, 

Then—you may not think it, but they did - 
then Harry without looking at Bob) be-: 
quietly to sing, as if to himself, a» if it wer 
the right finish of all after so much glory =: 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


A moment’s hesitation and Bob joined {| 
the grand old doxology, and gave his heart 
it, and so they left the spot and quiet! 
returned to the inn. They felt they had n, 
only been in the presence of the Monarch 
the mountains, bat in the presence of i 
Maker and the God of their life. 

I should pity the boy's heart, or for th 
matter the man’s heart either, who did not fe: 
the same as these boys did. 

When they came out of the inn af: 
breakfast, the world was full of light, a 
from the edge of the Col they could 
to the end of the Chamouni valley, 
take in all its towns. There was Vee 
tiere, and La Tour, and Chamouni itselt, 
white island in a green sea surrounded 
great mountain: 

The valley of Chamouni is unlike most of 1 
other smaller valleys of Switzerland in tt, 
it not only runs mainly from north to sen, 
instead ot from east to west, but it is me 
cul-de-sac with its highest peaks cluster: 
round the end of it and forbidding ere. 
the contrary, it opens from the south 
voz on the Geneva route by a gradual wine) j 
ascent, and terminates in the northat the ¢ 


a 


i de Balme, which is between six and ses 


thousand feet above the level of the sea, ; 
which on the other side, as we have seen, +; 
down to Martigny. Standing on this C51 
our young heroes are doing, the view wo, 
rises before the eyes is that of a nar. 
valley between two vast ranges, the ranoe 
the left seeming with its snowy dome 
peaks almost double the height of the 
rocky masses on the right. 
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The young landlord stood with them as ! drawn back as if in majestic reserve) rises 
they once more surveyed the scene, rapt ' the Dome of Mont Blanc.” 
in admiration, before commencing their de-) That Dome a little below is the Dome de 
seent to Chamouni. i: Goute, ard below that is the Aiguille de 

“There,” said he, “are the Aiguilles Dru 
and Verte, nearly 14,000 feet high, and the ‘ spicuous of all is the Glacier dex Bossons. 
Glacier beneath is the Argentiere. Farther on | It is like the long white beard of Mont Blan 
isthe Aiguille de Charmoz, and the Glacier Beyond the Aizuille de Goute is the other Gla- 
ielow itis the famous Mer de Glace. Then ‘ cier of Tacconay, but we cannot see it well. 


‘ Goute, and that fine white Glacier most con- : 


sill farther on is the Aizuille du Midi, and 
right above it the great centre (it seemed 


You will view it, and all the Glaciers above it, | 
splendidly by-and-by when you climb the 
1 


' Brevent, that peaked mountain you see facing: 
i Mont Blane on the other side of the valley 
standing right over Chamouni. It is a view. 
superb. 
“Bon jour, messieurs. Merci beaucoup.” A 
» two hours’ walk bronght the youths in high 
| spirits to the Hotel D’ Angleterre where their 
father had advised them to put up, and ther’ 
: to their delight they met the kind ventleman 
and told him of their adventures, 
(To be continued.) 


A CHAT ABOUT ENGINE-DRIVING. 


| ments are made, and very elaborate they are. ' but how did he start in his trade? He began,. 
: The engine ix not only inspected by the as all the rest do, as a cleaning boy, 


£ I OW are enyine-drivers made? ™ 
“Sir, they are born.” 

“Quite so, but —” 

“Itis not every man that will make an 
enzine-driver.” : 

And yet the oceupation seems easy enongh! 
What can be easier than turning a tap of 
some sort, looking ahead, and = rushing 
through space until it ix time to turn the 
tap off again? That is all that engine-driv- 
ing means—to the majority. What difficulty, 
therefore, can there be in ‘finding fit men to 
look ornamental on a footplate ? 

But the majority may be mistaken! When 
we come to know alittle more about engine- 
driving we find that it is not quite so simple 
aswe thought. In the first place an engine 
isalmost the living creature that her driver 
alls her. Every engine has her whims and 
jeculiarities ; and no two engines, built alike 
ik the same shop from the same plans, have 
ever yet been found to behave alike. In the 
next place the driver is the captain and look- 
out ot a travelling engine-room ; he has all 
the engineer’s duties to fulfil in addition to 
arending to the state of the road. Every 
“beat” of his engine—four beats to every 
revolution of the driviny-wheel—imust be 
tme in time and sound ; every rattle and 
shake must be accounted for; every curve 
and gradient requires special treatment ; 
every change in the force and direction of the 
vind will tell its tale if provision is not at 
once made for it ; and, in short, there is not 
anutor tap on an engine that may not at 
any moment require to seen to; a slight 
slip or breakage may happen, which if not ‘ 
dealt with instantly may wreck the train. | 

It seems but a matter of si:nals to take an 
express from station to station to the minute. 
Int something else is required, and the very 
slightest want of attention on the driver's 
Jart may cause delay or disaster. When an 
engine has finished the day’s work it goes to 
the shed to be cleaned inside and cut by 
the boys; then the fireman or stoker comes 
enduty, and takes it over and gets his pre- 
liminary work done; last of all comes the 
driver, whose duty it is to inspect the engine 
all over before he goes to take up his train. 
let him pass but one serew carelessly and he 
may come to grief. And this keen watch on 
Wits and pins liable to snap or slip he must 
keep up through the day. Think of the rate 
anengine works at. A seven-feet drivine- 
vheel going forty miles an hour makes 160 
tvolutions a minute. Think of the weight 
that is thus spun along at the rate of 3,520 
feet per minute! Why, the engine itself, 
empty, weighs over thirty tons, tosay nothing 
sithe load! The eight-feet flywheel engines 
on the Great Northern, that do the long ran 
tom London to Grantham, weigh 40} tons, 
and in their tenders have 34 tons of coal and 
2700 gallons of water; while some of the 
Midland tenders take 4 tons of coal and 2,900 
tallons of water. Add these to the weishts 
of the tender, of the coaches, of the passen- 
srs, and see what a mass it is of which the 
fnxine-driver holds control, A man suited 
todrive the mail, or the queen, is not to be 
tound every day ! 

This driving of the queen is the blue ribbon 
of engine-driving life. Days before arrange- | 


‘driver, but by the locomotive superintendent 
in person, and every fastening, inside and 
out, is tried and tested. Every station- 
‘master and signalman on the line knows the 
very minute the train will pass him. The! 
pilot engine runs the course fifteen minutes 
exactly in front of the royal train. Between 
the passage of the pilot and the passage of ! 
the train nothing is allowed on the line, the 

points are all clear, and are even locked back 

so that nothing can get on the way. On the ! 
engine is a timekeeper watch in hand, seeing | 
that every siznal-box is passed at the time 
given on the programme; and though the 
driver has the chief officials of his company 
behind him, he is not interfered with, or even 
spoken to, so long as this time is kept. The 
man who drives the queen is a good man—a | 
man who is as much master of his engine as 
if it were one of his own limbs. | 

The thorough control some men have over ! 
“the thing of cranks and wheels ” was never ! 
more clearly shown than in an accident to! 
an express some years ago. Suddenly the 
pin of the coupling between the engine and 
tender slipped out, and, while travelling fifty | 
miles an hour, the engine darted off away 
from the train! The driver was on the 
engine, the fireman was on the tender. The 
fireman was about to put on the brake and 
stop the train. 

“Leave her alone!” shouted the driver, | 
and without stopping he gradually breught 
his engine back, and, without a stop or ai 
Llow, so managed matters as to keep engine | 
and tender close together until a new pin was ' 
put in and all made secure. And this while ' 
running, and getting the train home to time ! 
No one would have known of this extra- 
ordinary feat had not some labourers in a 
field seen the engine leap away from the 
train and then come back to it. The labourers 
talked about it, a station-master happened to 
hear of it and reported it, and the driver was | 
called to account. i 

“Why did you not report it?” | 

“Tf I had done so it would have made a 
fuss, and given such a lot of writing work !” 

Even the guards in the train were unaware 
of what is one of the most astonishing per- ' 
formances in locomotive life. { 

All drivers are not like this one. As an 
example of the other kind, take the happy- 
yo-lucky individual who backed to his train j 
and caught sight of the travelling inspector 
on the platform. The driver was so inte- 
rested in watching which carriage he got 
into that he paid little attention to his proper ! 
work. The signal to start was given, and off , 
went the engine. As the driver ran along- 
side the first platform at which he was to! 
stop he saw a porter sweeping leisurely with ' 
a wide broom. | 

Leaning over, he gesticulated with his | 
thumb, and kindly shouted as a caution to | 
the leisurely porter, ‘Look out, he’s with us!” 

“No, he ain't,” said the porter, ‘for you 
ain't brought no carriages with you !” | 

The driver had been so interested in the , 
inspector that he had forgotten to make sure | 
that his engine was coupled on! 


His start from the station was a bad one ; 
j 


At 
every engine depét are so many boys, who 
take over the enzines as soon as they come in 
from their work. ‘They empty the firebox, 
take out the fire-bars, clean and scour every 
part of the machinery, destroy every trace of 
dust and dirt, and polish up everything that 
should be bright. Un the engine and in the 
engine they soon come to know all its parts, 
and in time are sorted out. the sharp from 
the stupid, and chosen to fill vacancies as 
firemen. Asa fireman the lad begins work 
on goods trains and shunting engines, and is 
generally employed where he can do least 
damage. Asa fireman he has to manage his 
fire so as to keep up the necessary head of 
steam without undue consumption of fuel 
or water. This is not so easy as it appears. 
Engines have their whims, coal has its obsti- 
nate fits, and weather no man can control. 
A method of firing that will suit an engine 
one day may not suit it the next; and as the 
cricketer has to watch the ball, and not the 
place where the ball ought to be, the fireman 
has to wateh the fire, and not content himself 
with taking it for granted that all is well. 
His shovel ought rarely to be still; ‘* Panla- 
tim,” little by little, is his motto; he has. 
to obey the driver’s orders regarding’ fore- 
ing and damping, to keep things tidy, 
and to have eyes all round him. From 
a slow goods he goes to express goods ; 
from express goods he goes to local passen- 
gers; from local passengers he goes to slow 
passengers, and at last he becomes fireman of 
an express. All through he is kept up to his 
work by a system of fines. If his fire is too 
feeble he is fined ; if his fire is too tierce he is 
fined ; if he saves coals and at the same time- 


| secures efficiency he is rewarded. 


At last he is promoted, and becomes the- 
driver of a slow goods; and from that posi- 
tion he works his way step by step, as. 
vacancies arise, until he becomes the driver- 
of a mail train, doing his three hundred miles 
a day, and drawing his three half-crowns for- 
each trip out and home. Those who wish to. 
learn ‘all about engine-driving,” as many 
seem to do, should go to the Camden depét 
of the London and North-Western Railway, 
and prime themselves beforehand with Mr. 
Michael Reynolds's ‘Locomotive Engine- 
Driving.” The London and North-Western 
have altogether some 2,500 engines, each 
with its driver and stoker; but in the depot. 
at one time only some forty may be seen.. 
These are enough. Some of them have just 
come in from work, besmeared with dust and! 
dirt, others are brizht as jewellery, ready ta. 
goout. To feed them with water there isa. 
well nearly five hundred feet deep; to feed 
them with coal there is a staging down: the: 
side from which the four-ton tender loads are: 
shot ; and there is a huge furnace from which: 
the shovelfuls of flaming coal are taken to 
give the engine fires a start, for all engines 
are lighted with live coals. 

When the fireman arrives to take over the: 
engine from the cleaners, there are usually - 
but three inches of fire on the bars, and! 
steam is feeble. He tests the water in the- 
boiler, and looks at the pressuregauge to 
ascertain the steam, and_ then proceeds to 
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arrange his fire so that when the engine 
comes into the station on duty the steam is 
at the proper pressure, and none has to be 
blown off to waste. ‘The perfection of engine 
management is to bring the engine in'for the 
train without the slightest sign of steam 
about the safety-valves, and yet not to lose a 
minute during the trip, and this can only be 
‘ done by driver and fireman working well to- 
gether, and each attending to his own busi- 
ness. After the fireman has got his part 
ef the work ready for a start, the engine- 
driver arrives and takes over the clean, 
bright, eager baby in whom he takes such 
pride. For a driver is always proud of his 
engine as being the nearest thing to living 
that we know. Think what the inventor 
must have felt when for the first time he 
saw something he had built up move of itself 
from one place to another! What were all 
previous inventions to that! ‘‘Make us 
something that will move of itself!” said the 
ancients, ‘‘ and we will believe you!” And 
now it is made, and the cry is changed to 
“‘Make us something that will think of it- 
self!” which is not so easy. 

What a change these last few years of the 
world have wrought! Go to South Kensing- 
ton and see the old pioneers with which the 
battle of movement was begun; or, as you 
run into Newcastle Station, look out at the 
bridge end, and behold old Puffing Billy 
with his spider legs, and compare him wit! 
the big-wheeled monarch going t, re- 
freshed to recommence her career of studied 
wildness. Puffing Billy was but a tortoise 
eompared to her! And an expensive tortoise 
too, for we have not only gained in speed 
and endurance, but have saved in fuel and 
improved in handiness. 

nd what fascination there is in engine- 
driving ! Who has not felt his fingers itching 
to get but one touch of the regulator, and 
turn on the steam for once in his life! But 
which is the tapto tum? Alas! It never 
tells you in the text-books !_ And this is an 
emission that once almost led to a disaster at 
the expense of those diligent students, the 
Japanese. How well we remember it! A 
inerchant steamer came into Yokohama and 
was bought as she stood by the Japs. The 
eaptain offered to leave somebody on board 


arranged below. No. ‘It was all in the 
books !” 
man, and left the Japs in possession. Next 
morning we could see that something was 
wrong on the new Japanner. There was “a 
mighty movement” on her decks, a runnin, 
to and fro as though raving madness had 
attacked her crew. What did it mean? At 
last a boat came off. Would we kindly send 
an engineer on board? We did; and the 
engineer found that the fires were full on—as 
per text-book; the steam was up—as per 
text-book ; and was still going up—not as 
per text-box; for the Japanese knew every- 
thing except how to turn on the steam ! 
' text-book did not say which was the proper 
| tap to turn, and the daly certificated students 
were in mortal terror contemplating a safety- 
valve they could not move, and a pressure- 
gauge that told them every minute might be 
their last ! 

Even dogs have felt the fascination of the 
engine. There used to be a bright little 
English terrier that travelled regularly from 
King’s Cross to Doncaster seated on the tool- 
box. Hail, rain, or sunshine, the dog would 
be seen sticking to his post while the engine 
dashed along at full speed, and the wind she 
made brushed out his coat till it looked as 
if made of bristles. 

And then there was, of course, Snatchbury, 
the prince of drivers’ dogs, whose adventures 
have been told at length by Mr. Reynolds. 
Poor Snatchbury! One day he came into 
| Euston Square, dodging about on the platform, 

evidently looking for a friend. The engine 
came in and the driver, best known as ‘the 
Duke,” from his aquiline nose, caught sight of 
the dog, and called him. Here was a friend 
assuredly ; and the little rough-haired, small- 
headed temp of yellowish caninity jumped 
on to the footplate, and scrambled up to the 
back of the tender. Off went the train, and 
with it went Snatchbury, as he came to be 
christened. And for ten years afterwards, 
by night or day, through fog or sunshine, 
Shatehbury stuck to ‘‘ The Duke,” and with 
his shaggy hair blown back so as to show his 
white teeth, hardly ever missed his engine. 
Every day he would come on duty and race 


And the English cleared out toa ; 


The | 


| 
i 


to show the new owners how things wen? | the right one, and if it had been moved he 


would leap and whine till it was pointed out 
to him. One day he came too late. His 
master was just going out; but Snatchbury 
was an observant dog, and waited till the 
next engine going the same road started, and 
then he jumped on her and went to Rugby 
where he changed engines to Bletchley, and 


| there picked up his master ! 


Snatchbury’s intelligence was remarkable, 
and he had an observant master who duly re- 
corded it. 

The dog learnt the signals, and could tell 
whether they were up or down, or red or 
green ; and if # red light was shown ahead 
he would announce the fact by a warning 
bark. Even the fog signals he came to know 
the meaning of, and he would emphasise only 
the danger ones! In fact Snatchbury took an 
intelligent interest in all that he came across, 
and seemed never to forget what he saw. 
-And he was a kind-hearted dog too. Qiten 
would his little face be seen on the engine at 
Euston leaning over and looking along the 
train; and if he noticed a strange dog being 
put into the brake by the guard, down he 
would get, and run in to the stranger to see 
that he was comfortable, and doubtless assure 
him that it was all right as ‘« the Duke ” was 
fhe driver ! 4 

ut one dreadful night a signalman at 
Harrow made a mistake and showed the line 
all clear when a poe train was in the way. 
On came “the Duke” in obedience to the 
signal full speed into the trucks he could not 
see. He waskilled. Snatchbury was hurled 
off with him, but was unhurt.” The dog’s 
grief was heartbreaking, nothing for a time 
could console him. At the funeral the most 
touching sight was the tearful little dog fol- 
lowing next to the coffin. When he went 
home it seemed as though he would die of 
grief; but a pious fraud was resorted to, and 
the driver's boots were placed by the fire as 
though ready for him when he came back. 
And with his nose between his paws poor 
Snatchbury waited, till he slept, for the 
master he was never again to see. After a 
time Snatchbury recovered somewhat and 
took to another driver; but it did not last 


long. And now he is ina glass case with a 


down the engines in the shed till he found | label for an epitaph. 


Puffing Billy. 
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URING the past five years very great ' 
strides have been made in the develop- 

nent of lawn-tennis as a scientific game, and | 

these who are anxious to play really well at | 

some time or other are beginning to realise ‘ 
the fact that a certain deyree .of ‘‘ form” is 
necessary to enable a young player todevelop 


into a good one. 


Fig. .—The Under-hand Service. 


The player of the future will unquestion- | 


ably be one who, in his youth, from either | 
example or precept, learned to play in good 
style, and, by dint of hard practice, made 
himself perfect. But the player of the future 
will not be the man who, as a boy, began 
plying in poor form. Every boy knows that 
the first injunction he receives from his 
mentor at cricket is to play with a straight 
let; and, in the same way, there is con- 
tected with every other game or pastime 
seme rule which must be observed at the 
outset, if the player is to become a good one. 
However naturally adapted a youth may be 
tor playing games, he will shine in none of 
them if he neglects “form;” but we have 
abundant proof before us that correct style 
and play will bring the apparently weakly to 
the front, 

Tcould mention two boys of fifteen (like 
the brothers Renshaw, twins) whom grown 
men, playing well, find it hard to beat; 
whilst every one now knows the name of 
Miss Lottie Dod, a young girl of fifteen, who | 
has easily beaten’ the very best of lady | 
Vayers and won all the important champion- ! 
ships, simply because she plays in perfect 
style and without any flourishes. I verily 
lelieve that if Miss Dod were to play against 
tvery male lawn-tennis player in England 
she would defeat two for every one who de- 
deated her. 


| few will be found who are aware of the fact. 


| does this he will be able to give the boy on ! 


The first thing every boy who is earnestly 
learning to play well should get out of his 
head iy the idea that cutting the ball, so as ' 
tomake it screw back a tremendous distance, , 
is the correct thing. It looks very clever, I | 
dare say ; but the other boy on the opposite 
sile of the net ia not going to be so silly | 


‘aiter he has read what I have to say) as to , the other side of the net plenty of work to do. 


stand 


all bound from a distance. 


do as I tell him, and, directly he sees that the , important branch of base-line 
tall is being eut, run towards the spot where | learned, ard that is ‘‘length.” 


; the ball hangs for an instant dead in the air 
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screws back the better it will be for him, for | 
the easier will it be for him to bang it back 
again with all his might. 

Screwers should remember that the more a} 
ball is screwed the slower it will travel 
through the air and the higher st rill rise 
from the ground when it drops ; and he who 
persistently screws will not win a stroke, ex- 
cept by accident, if he has a good player 
against him. The more a ball is screwed 
the better the good player on the other side 
likes it, as it gives him an easy stroke, for 


when it has done rising from the ground, and 
can be put where the opponent pleases. 
What I want all boys who play lawn-tennis 
to learn is to ‘‘ drive” properly. This “« drive” 
is the equivalent of the straight bat at cricket, 
and in it is the hackbone of the game. The 
thing to do is to hit the ball just as it is falling 
to the ground with an under-hand swing from 
straight behind. The racket must be swun; 
as far back as possible, perfect] nare, an 
brought forward with a swish, finishing high 
in the air in front, having performed nearly 
three quarters of a circle. This is the plain 
drive, which, simple as it looks, is the secret 
of success with very many. At first the force 
applied should not be very great. The object of 
the player must be to skim the net as nearly 
as possible, but the art of doing this can only 
be acquired by practice ; and if the ball is hit 
very hard and passes more than a foot over 
the net it will go ‘‘ out,” over the base-line. 
The perfection of the drive is one which just | 
skims the net and is made with the player’s 
full force. Actual experiment has proved 
that if the ball be struck from the base-line 
and passes not more than nine inches over the 
net, it is impossible to send it out of court. 
It is as well to know this; but I fancy very 
I do not counsel the young player by any | 
means to try and hit his hardest at first ; he | 
should begin by attaining accuracy, and if he 


Every one who has played half a dozen 
ames at lawn-tennis knows how much easier 
It is to ‘‘ place” a ball across an opponent’s 
court when the ball is struck from a position 
near the net ; when the ball drops near the 
base-line the player has litle else to do but 
send it straight back. 
It must therefore be the better game to 


Fig. 3.—The Back-hand Volley and Service. 


return the ball as far back as possible, if the 
opponent be standing on or behind the base- 
line. When once you have got him there, 
Keep him there. For this purpose you do not 
want a particularly hard stroke, nor need the 
ball skim the net ; what is wanted is a fair 
pace but good length. The ball should drop 
not more than four or five feet from the base- 
line, when it will have to be returned from 


Fig. 2.—The 


Back-hand Screw Service. 


at the end of the court watching the | Besides, it is not always the game to hit with , nearer the net. 
Not he; he will! fall force; for there is one other very | to do im the former case; in the latter he 


Rly to be 
No previous 


some distance beyond. No one can give you 
a difficult return from there; and you will 


‘continue to peg away at the base-line until 
' your opponent sends one short, when of course 


you run in to it and get an easystroke. You 
can then do one of two things : yon can send 
him a very hard one into one of the corners 
of the court (if you can, select the one farthest 


' from where he is standing), or you can, if you 


are near enough to the net, and the ball rises 
high enough, place it across the country out 
of his reach, A possible, but, at any rate, far 
enough to cause him to get out of position, 
and, if he is lucky enough to return the hall 
at all, give you an easy stroke. Avoid, to 
the utmost of your ability, returning the ball 
short—d.c., in the neighbourhood of your 
opponent's service-line, as you are then givii 
him what you are so desirous of making hi 
give you—an easy one. H. F. Lawford is 
perhaps the best base-line player we have, 
ut even he can do nothing whatever if he is 


| kept beyond the base-line except play the 


same tactics and play a good “length” ball. 

Lawford’s game is one of the soundest, and 
the theory of it is simply this; Pound away at 
your opponent with the plain hard drive until 
you get him into difficulties, and he gives you 
a weak return. A weak return may be one 
whieh drops somewhere about the service- 
line, or it may be a high ball dropping much 
I have told the player what 


should run up and volley the ball overhanded, 
as much out of the opponent’s way as he can. 


it seems likely that it will fall and patiently | writer has tonched upon this point, and yet | I shall speak of the volley presently. 
Wait until it screws back. The more it it is one of the most important. 


In playing the plain drive, it depends en- 
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tirely upon the position you are in with r 
to the base-line and the net, at what period 
of itsdeseent, after it has touched the ground, 
that you will strike it. If you are near or 
ond the base-line, wait until the ball is 
nearing the earth for the second time. This 
will enable you to strike it with the natural 
swine of the racket, with the arm extended. 
The more you can utilise the simple swing of | 
rucket and arm, the less exertion of the 
muscles is required and the lonver it takes 
Detore one becomes fatigued. This is where 
the player will derive the full benelit of a 
proper style. Where, as is very frequently 
the case, the player strikes the ball with a 
downward sweep of the arm (‘“entting” it 


toa more or less extent, and so checking its 


exertion of raising the arm to vive the blow, 
whilst the blow itself tires the mmscles 
more than does the simple act of drawing the 
racket backwards and swinging it violently 
forwards and upward. 

Lawford very soon discovered that it was 

simply suicidal to put any under or reverse 
spin upon the ball, the effect of which is, as I 
have described, to retard the pace and cause 
the ball to rise high from the ground. What is 
wanted is just the reverse —é¢., top or over- 
spin, which causes the ball to revolve in the 
direction in which it is going. Lawford told 
me that it took him as long as three years 
to bring this stroke to perfection ; now he 
makes it uncorciously. The revolution 
may not be very zreat, but the effect of the 
Lal) touching the ground is precisely the same 
as that of a person running and whose feet 
suddenly catch in something. Only the feet 
are arrested, the motion of the upper portion 
of the body continuing, with the result that 
the runner damages his nose. It is the same 
with the ball. It is flying along at a great 
qe when, suddenly, what is at the time its | 
jowest point is momentarily arrested by its 
contact with the earth. The upper portion, | 
however, flies on, the result being that the 
ball shoots. The same result ocenrs, only in 
a modified degree, when the ball is struck so 
that it travels exactly on ‘an even keel.” 
The contact with the ground, arresting the 
lower part for a fraction of time, brings about | 
a forward spin and a shoot. 

When you are sufficiently near the net to 
warrant the hope that you can return the ball 
so that the opponent cannot reach it, by no | 
incans wait until it has dropped far. A 
ball dropping near the net cannot he returned ! 
at any pace and kept in court if it be allowed 
to approach theearth. If you are tall enough, 
take it before it descends to the level of the 
net-cord, This will give you a_ perfectly 
straight, or even slightly downward, stroke, 
into which you can fearlessly put your whole 
force. In raising the racket for the purpose 
of taking the ball high do not hold the racket 
out horizontally and “mow,” but raise the 
elbow, keeping the forearm and racket always 
Perpend ular. 

There is a little secret in connection with 
putting force into a ball which I must not 
lorget to impart. Why some people are able 
to make the ball travel so much faster than * 
others is that they understand the knack of , 
putting the weight of their body into the 


stroke. A right-handed player, playing the 
fore-hand stroke, should be standing side. | 


ways, the left leg forward, and ax he strikes 
the ball he should bring his whole body for- | 
ward (so much as to cause him to follow the | 
stroke a step or so), and he will be surprised 
at the pace which he can put on the ball. 
This is asecret well understood by all boxers, | 
Wweizlt-putters, oarsmen, ete., and applies | 
markedly to lawn-tennis, not merely les a 
yery hard stroke is required, for if the body 
he used in all caxes, so much the less exertion 
will be entailed upon the muscles of the 
arn, 

As it is hy the swing of the racket that’ 
part of the force is obtained, it follows that 
te racket should be held as long as possible. i 


‘server is, if anything, at a disadvantage. 


aa é ; 
The form of handle whieh I recommend is the 


six-sided, with the ordinary leather stop at 
the butt. The leather can either just pro- 
trude beyond the little finger, or may be held 
more in the cavity of the hand, so as to rest 
upon the third finger. I> faney the first 
method, which is adopted by the Renshaws, 
as yiviny greater firmness. When a ball is 
extra far off, additional reach can be obtained 
by letting the racket slip through the tingers 
until the stop touches the third, or even, in a 
case of great emergency, the middle finger. 
Miss Maud Watson, who is noted for an 
excellent service, goes to the extreme of hold- 


ing the racket absolutely by the butt in the 
ends of the fingers, and swinging it perpen- 
dicularly over the shoulder, Dackwards and | 


forwards, when serving, 
style, although satisfactorily adopted by its 
inventor, cannot be recommended tor general 
use. These remarks bring us naturally to 
the important question of 


SERVICE. 


Youthful players are very apt to think that 
it is a vreat advantage to have the service, 
but it has been proved by results that ihe 
I 
it were possible for him to make sure of 
serving the ball at seventy miles an hour 
(when I say seventy miles Y ‘speak by the 
book,” and do not use a mere comparative 
figure) into the opponent's service court, 
then the advantage of the service would be 
so great that the rules would have to be 
altered to meet the case, or the game would 
be very one-sided. In the old times, when 
the service-lines were much farther from the 
net than they now are, the service had by far 
too much advantage : but, at its present dis- 
tance (21 feet), it is by no means easy to 
bring about a service which shall altogether 
beat the opponent. One reason why the 
service is less advantageous than it otherwise 
might be, is because players do not study the 
stroke sufliciently. Take even the very best 
players we have. Their first service, when it 
**comes off,” is often unreturnable ; but. it 
does not always ‘come off,” the ball being 
served either into the net or somewhere out- 
side the limits of the service-court. The 
second service ix then the easiest of the easy, 
the ball being delivered with the sole view of 


‘making it drop into the service-court to a 


certainty, all ideas of placing being discarded. 


The opponent thus gets a very easy return, { 


and, as often as not, wins the stroke directly 
from it. I took careful notes of the play in 
the great matches at the championship just 
concluded between Lawford and Grove, and 
Lawford and E. Renshaw, and both my 
observation and my notes show me that 
Lawford, who won both matehes, owed his 
success almost entirely to the weak second 
serv 

masterly way in which he treated it. In each 


match Lawford won nine strokes absolutely ‘ 


off the second service, whilst twice that 
number were won through the difficulties 
the opponent was placed in in consequence. 
From this it is clear that the greatest caré 
shonld be taken with the service. Two 
courses are open to the learner. He can 
study to deliver a first service which is suffi- 
ciently severe and Jow to prevent the oppo- 
nent from doing much with the ball, and yet 
is not so swift that it is as much a matter of 
luck as anything else when it drops all right 
in the service - court, but will do so five 
times out of six. A very little slackening of 
pace will then make the second service a 
certainty, whilst it will not be very much 
more easy than the first. I am here uncon- 
sciously describing Lawford’s method of serv- 
ing. It is very rarely indeed that he wins 
a stroke through putting his service out of 
the opponent's reach, and when it is returned 
into the net or ont of court, it is generally 
hecause the opponent was trying to do some- 
thing difficult with it, and failed ; but it is 
not often that an opponent can make a win- 
ning stroke off Lawford’s service, either first 


But this uniqne | 


ce of his opponents, coupled with the ! 


or second, for the reason that it is “safe.” 


Or the player can practise delivering a very 
switt service, with the object of winning the 


stroke now and again by it, as some of the 
best players now and ayain do, and then learn 
a second service which keeps the ball low. 
With the Renshaws and other players, 
every now and then a game is won right 
away, four stro in succession, through the 
service. The pace is so great that the ball 
cannot be struck with sufficient accuracy and 
delicacy to keep it in court or out of the net ; 
so it cannot be vainsaid that a hard service, 
which W. Renshaw told me it took him a 
whole year to learn, has its advantages, one. 
of which is that it keeps the striker-out well 
at the back of the court, to begin with. The 
learner must take his choice between safety 
and occasional brilliancy. One thing is cer- 
tain—it is very diftienlt to maintain a hard 
service throughout a long mateh. 

li the service ix to be a hard one, the higher 
in the air the ball is when it is struck, the 
better chance it has of getting over. Conse- 
quently tall men have a very decided advan- 
tae in the service, and there is therefore more 
reason for a tall youth taking up a hard service 
than a short one, as_he is less likely to serve 
into the net than the less favoured player. 

Placing plays an important part in the 
service. I am not at all sure that, as a 
general rule, it is not the best plan to serve 
straight at an opponent ; but ifhe stands ever 
so little too much towards one of the side-lines, 
serve unhesitatinyly as close as you can—or 
dare—to the half-court-line. This maneeuvre 
will be especially useful when serving from 
the right-hand court, as in that case the half- 
court-line is on the player’s back-hand, which 
is, in a vast majority of cases, much weaker 
than the fore-hand. (1 am of course assum- 
ing that both players are right-handed. In 
the case of left-handed players precisely op- 
posite tactics to those described here must be 
parsned:} The first service is, I think, always 
best delivered from the extreme corner of the 
court, as the opponent is thereby driven more 
out of position ; but as the second service 
will probably be easy of return, the server 
should deliver it from the neighbourhood of 
the half-court-line, where he is sufficiently in 
position. If you deliver the first service on 
| one side of the service-court, and the striker 
i does not alter his position, deliver the second 
service on the other side —never give him 
+ two strokes alike, whenever it can be avoided, 
| either when serving or during the decision of 
a “rest.” 

For the first service, if it is to be a swift 
! one, the only instructions one can give are, 
{hit the ball as high as you can, as hard as 
‘ou can, and ax close over the net as you can. 
’ For the second service, if it is to be of the 
| gentle order, I consider the over-hand stroke 
unsuited, as it must entail the high-bounding 
of the ball on the other side of the net. I 
am not sure that the round-arm service, 
which puts a slight side-spin on the ball, 
causing it to keep low, is not as good as any. 
It is notdifficult to return; but, as it keeps 
low, no one can make a hammering return 
off it down a side-line or across the court, as 
can be done off an easy over or underhand 
service, which can be compared to nothing: 
better than the giving of easy full pitches to 
a first-rate batsman. The act is just as 
suicidal. 

Players are still much wanting in resource, 
and very few of the new school seem to be ac- 
nted with the back-handed over-hand 

In this service the right foot is 
upon the service-line, the right 


placed 
shoulder being in front, the server thus look- 
ing along the base-line to the left, and not 


The racket is held in readi- 
ness (as in Fig. 3), and the ball on being 
thrown up is struck with a back-handed 
sweep, Which will take effect on its left’ side 
and impart a spin toit. This service is most 
useful when used from the left-hand court, a= 
its tendency is to pitch close to the side-line, 
the spin that is on it carrying it still farther 


along the court. 


away, and necessitating a difticult -hand 
return, Which it is not easy to make severe. 
Even when delivered from the right-hand 
court it is effective if the ball alizht m the 
half-court-line, the breaking away of the ball 
to the back-hand being disconcerting, and 
* frequently resulting in an easy return, even 
aif it Le not crossed too much, and so put out 
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of court at once, As a general rule it is safe 
; to put the second service to the opponent's 
_back-hand from the right-hand court. If it 
be put to the fore-hand and rises to any 
height it is very easy for the opponent to tap 
it along your side-line, the same course being 
open to him if you put an easy one to his 


, back-hand from’ the left-hand ‘court. The | 


7 
importance of the second service is very little: 
recognised, but those players who have found 
it out reap the benefit, and people wonder how 
itis that they win. A good second service 
on one sideanda poor one onthe other are quite 
suflicient to decide the issue of a match. 


(To ve continued.) 


BRITISH BEES AND WASPS. 


Vee few of us have the =tmallest idea how 
y many British bees and wasps there are. 
We speak of the hive bee, “the” humble 
lee, and * the” wasp; and we possibly in- 
clude the hornet. But we elton realise 
that two out of the four are merely family 
titles, which we bestow impartially upon a 
large number of species. 

Now there are really a great number of 
British bees, and a fair number of British 
wasps. There are socis 
bees, burrowing bees and boring bees, nest- 
making bees and parasitic bees; and, in the 
:, there are social wasps and solitary 
wasps, burrowing waspa and borin wasps, 
building wasps and non-building wasps. And, 
as both bees and wasps burrow in various 
ways, bore in various ways, build in various 
ws, and feed in various ways, the study of 
their habits and history is an occupation 
which may well last a man for a life-time. 

Let us begin with the bees, pas-inz over 
the hive bee altozether as being a kind of do- 
mesticated animal, no longer living in a state 
of nature. And first let us see something of 
the solitary bees. 

These differ from the social species in a 
Very important particular, for there are no 
“workers” among them to ease the female 
of her labours, and leave her free for the all- 
absorbing task of egg-laying. Males and 
females only are born, and as no nests are 
made, no combs fashioned, and no stores laid 


up, they are not nearly such interesting ' 


creatures as some of their social relations. 
Still, however, there is a good deal to be 
learnt about them, and the habits of one or 
two are very curious indeed. 

There is Hulictus rubicundus, for example, 
which makes a tunnel in the ground with a 
number of chambers opening out from either 
side of it, in each of which an eve and a 
liberal supply of pollen—or “ bee -bread —are 
placed. Mere Is Andrena conreciuseula (1 
must apologise for using all these Latin 
names, but as most bees possess no English 


ones, what am I todo), which is greatly per- | 


secuted, like some of its relations, by a little 
leetle called the Stylops, which burrows inte 
its bedy, and there lives quite happil 
Whether the unfortunate bee is équally sati 
fied is another question. Cilissa hamorrho 
dalis can’t get on, it seems, without Dblue- 
bells, which it honours with its exelnsive 
Ptronage ; and Dasypoda hirtij a kind 
of apiarian Esau, clothed as to its limbs with 
long and shaggy hair. 

Then there are a group of bees whose de- 
light it is to lay their ewes in other bees’ 
nests, and which, so far from possessing no 
poral title, rejoice in no less than three. 

hey are called Cuckoo Bees, from their way 
of handing over their parental duties to other 
people ; Wasp Bees, from their likeness to 
those interesting insects ; and Naked Bees, 
from the fact that they do not possess the 
brnshes and other pollen-gathering apparatus 
with which most of their relations are pro- 
vided. These, of course, they do not require, 
as, taking no care of their offspring. they are 
not obliged to lay up a supply of food. 

Osinia bicolor, representative of a family of 
ten or so, is greatly attached to empty snail- 
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‘shells, which save it the trouble of burrowing 
when it wants to lay its exes. In the extreme 
point of the shell selected it lays an egg, and 

, then builds it in and Jays another. This in 

its turn is built in in the same manner, and 

so on until the shell is tilled up, each chamber 
being duly supplied with honey and pollen 
for the inner grub of its inhabitant when it 
makes its appearance. And the inmates of 
the outer ae which are always males, very 
thoughtfully complete their development. 
first, and allow those within to pass through 
their empty apartments. Thus each has but 
one doorway to open. Number one cuts 

‘through the outer barrier, and emerges a free 
bee. Number two breaks through into 

‘number one’s room, and leaves by the door 
already provided. Number three euts a hole 

in number two’s wall, and finds two doors 
already open. And so on. 

Another Osméa burrows into bramble stems, 

, and makes a series of cells by scraping out 


the pith, while a third—a hardy Scotsman— | 


' fastens its chambers to the under surfaces of 
stones. Then there are the Leaf-cutter Bees, 


which burrow into wood, or into walls, or! 


into the ground, and line their tunnels with 
fragments carefully ent from certain leaves ; 
and the Hoop-shaver Bee, which scrapes off 
the woolly daca from divers hairy plants, 
ca it off to her tunnel, and makes her 
‘cells of it, And lastly there is Zucera longi- 
cornis, Which rejoices in a pair of antenne 
about as long as those of any two other bees 
put together. 

The Social Bees are much more curious. 

They believe in ‘‘ workers,” for one thing, 


to work at egy-laying is to provide a goodly 
number of those nseful creatures. And when 


‘nest is landed over to them. The male, or 
“drone,” does nothing at all; the female, or 
“queen,” lays eggs; and the workers, or 
“neuters,” which are really undeveloped 
females, make the cells, distil the honey, 
secrete the wax, feed the young, and combine 
the functions of builders, purveyors, soldiers, 
nurses, executioners, and any number of 
other officials of greater or less importance. 
And they are undeniably clever creatures. 
They can sting in right of their sex—for 
among insects it is only the gentler portion 
of the community which possess this enviable 
faculty. They can labour steadily on for 
hours together, apparently from a mere over- 

| whelming sense of duty, and without hope 
of reward. They can ke angles as truly 

as if they possessed a thorough knowledge 
of Euclid and Trigonometry. And, last but 
not least, they can bestow the great gift of 
royalty at will upon the helpless infants com- 
mitted to their care. 

For every grub, until it is three days old or 
so, isa possible queen; i 
depends entirely upon its food and the man- 
ner in which it is treated. If it is to be a 
worker it is dieted upon the ordinary “ hee- 
bread.” But if it is to be a monarch it is 
tezaled rizht royally upon a special jelly, its 
cell is enlarged in correspondence with its 
exalted rank, and it is tended with a respect 


_ ment of harrying a nest of this species, 


fall to its lot. And it always happens that if 
the supply of queens should from any cause 
fail, the want is made good by the elevation 
of a number of worker grubs to the higher 
dignity. 

Of social bees we have a good many, Tlicre 
is the Carder Bee, for example, one of the 
great Bumble family, which builds a nest 
upon the zround of moss, leaves, grass, ete. 
drawing the materials through her legs very 
much as a carder “cards” wool, The inside 
of the nest is lined with wax to render it 
weather-tight, and beneath this umbrella-like 
shelter a number of cells are made, and an 
egy laid in each. These cells are not in the- 
least like those of the hive bee, but are oval, 
and are laid about at random. 

The Wood Humble Bee burrows into the 
soil, and lightens her labours whenever she 
can by taking advantage of a deserted mouse- 
hole or a natural hollow in the ground. The 
cells are brown and oval, and are piled care- 
lessly into a rough heap. 

The Stone Humble Bee prefers a stone- 
heap, and is much aggrieved if any intruder 
ventures to approach its habitation. Those 
who hold that ‘ bumble bees don’t sting” 
are hereby recommended to try the expert 

he 
test is a most satisfactory one, and is war- 
ranted not to fail, This insect is perhaps 
more familiar to most of us under the title of 
the ‘‘red-hipped ” humble bee. 

Then there is a very singular 


rasitic bee, 


‘called Apathus barbatellus, which lives in the 


and the first idea of the queen when she sets | 


they Sppear, almost the whole work of the ' 


nests of the Common Humble Bee, seems on 

arfectly friendly terms with the lawful in- 
Pabitants, and is possibly kept by them as a 
sort of pet. And, lastly, there is the famous 
Hive Bee itself. 

On this, however, our space will not allow 
us to linger, and so we pass to the Wasps. 

Beginning again with the solitary species, 
there are only two which call for special’ 
mention, the first of which is the well-known 
Odynerus melanocephalus, This insect bur- 
rows into rose or bramble stems, after the 
manner of the Osa bee already mentioned, 
digs out the pith in such a manner as to form 


‘a series of cells, places an egg in each, and 


then sets busily to work to hunt up small 


caterpillars, to serve as food for the future 


For wasp grubs are far more fas- 


young. 
bs, and 


tidious in their tastes than bee 


‘honey and pollen have no charms for them. 


s future state of life | 


; and reverence which otherwise would never 


The second of the two species referred to is 
alxo an Odynerus, and is generally known as 
the Mason Wasp. And a genuine mason it 
really is in a small way, not only digging out 
tunnels in sandy banks, and pouring out a 
liquid from its mouth which causes the walls 
to “bind,” but rolling up the sand which it 
removes into pellets, and forming with them 
a short tunnel outside the entrance. This 
tunnel is usually about two inches long, and 
rather reminds one of the awning which is. 
sometimes put up outside a church door for- 
the use of a bridal party. 

Of Social Wasps we have but few, and 
moat even of these are known only to prac- 
tical entomologists. But two at least are 
universally familiar, one of which is the 
Common Wasp, and the other the Hornet. 
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Many of us have no doubt made acquaint- 
ance with the nest of the former—perhaps 
calso with the stings of its inhabitants. Al- 
most always ina hole in the ground do we 
‘tind it, generally at the roots of a tree or a 
‘decaying stump ; and not uncommonly does it 
-attain to dimensions really portentous. As 
many as 30,000 inhabitants, for instance, 
may be sometimes found in a single nest. 
But great results, as we all know, very often 
spring from small beginnings, and this mighty 
host, together with the ‘Tellin, 
inhabits, owe their origin to the persevering 
labour of a single queen. Early in the spring 
she made her appearance, and having pitched 
upon a suitable spot — very likely choosing 
the deserted burrow of a mouse or a field vole 
—set to work to enlarge it to her liking. 
The next step was to fasten a small pillar of 
-paper—formed by gnawing and chewing de- 
-caying wood—to some projecting root in the 
roof, and at the bottom of this pillar to build 
-acell. After this the indefatigable queen 
built two more cells, placed an egg in each, 
and then erected a Jind of umbrella-like 
shelter over all three. Then followed more 
‘cells, more eggs, and more shelter, the 
old “umbrella” being periodically cut up 
and utilised in making a new and a larger. 


g which it | nest, the delicate duty of egg-laying being 


gaged in building and in various duties for 
' the commonweal. 

Space will not allow us further to enlarge | 
upon the beauties, architectural and other- | 
wise, of this wonderful nest, and we will 
therefore pass to a consideration of its in- 
habitants. 

These, like those of a beehive, are of three 
kinds — queens, drones, and workers. The 
latter always make their appearance first, 
and bear the lion’s share of the work of the 


thenceforward the principal task of the | 
queen-mother. And it is a curious fact that j 
if this exalted dame should cie before the | 
other queens are born, the faithful workers | 
work no longer, lose their appetites, and die 
Provided that no such calamity occur, | 
however, a large batch of queens appear | 
about the end of August, together with the ! 
drones, which last are by no means so sloth. | 
fully inclined as the drone bees. Their task is 
to clean out the nest as often as required; to! 
bury the dead, and generally to make them- | 
selves useful. And therefore they are not 
stung to death by the workers, like their bee | 
cousins, but are permitted to live and labour | 
on until the frost makes a clean sweep of all 
but the future queens. These lie torpid 


And so on until the industrious queen found 
‘herself the centre of a large colony, all en- ; 


through the winter in the most sheltered 
situations which they can find, and those 


which survive are the nest-makers of the 
following season. 

Very like the common wasp is the German 
Wasp, which may be known by the three 
black spots which adorn the first segment of 
the abdomen. This species builds its nests 
with sound instead of decaying wood, and so 
is rather destructive. The Tree Wasp hangs 
its nest to branches, sometimes those of trees 


| and sometimes those of bushes, and a very 


delicate and yet weatherproof edifice does it 
construct. lhe Norway Wasp follows its 
example, and makes a very similar nest, 
while the Hornet, giant of the wasp family, 
affects hollow trees and outhouses, wherein 
it constructs its abodes of rougher and thicker 
“paper” than that manufactured by any of 
its smaller kinsmen. 

There is yet much to be said concerning 
these most interesting insects, their food, 
their wings, their stings, their ways and 
doings. But space is limited and editors are 
stern, and already have I overrun my allotted 
limits. Yet, even at the risk of drawing 
upon myself the wrath of him who presides 
over these pages, I will occupy just five lines 
more, and advise those of my readers who 
may be in want of an amusing and instruc- 
tive occupation for their leisure moments to 
take up the study of our British Bees and 
Wasps. 


HOW TO SORT THE ANIMALS. 


Protozoa: Sponge. 


oN railway clerk who would not charge 
for the carriage of a tortoise because it 


Mollusca : 


was “an insect” is doubtless familiar to! 
manv. His mistake was laughable, but we , 


Coslenterata : 


are afraid that there are a good many boys | 
and men who would be puzzled to class the 


Cephalopod. 


tortoise correctly. We have even heard it 
assigned to the “class of quadrupeds,” and 


Hydrozoa, Medusa. 


the accuracy of the classification triumph- 
antly maintained in spite of the awkward 
fact that no such class as the quadrupeds 
now exists. 

This is but one example among thousands 
of the neglect meted out to all that has been 
done during recent years in zoelogy. Lec- 


i turers may lecture, and writers may write, 
‘ but to the world at large the ‘‘natural his- 
_ tory” of the last cenfury remains unshaken. 
: It is not easy to convince people that science 


is always advancing, and that as facts mul- 
tiply theories must change. 

But let us come to close quarters. Here 
are sixteen animals, how shall we sort then 
out ? 

As they all live in the sea, some one 
will of course settle the matter right off by 
calling them fish! Alas! It is not all tish 
that swims in the sea. Take the sponge, for 
instance. ‘‘ Sponge ¢” savs some one. ‘ Why 
a sponge is a vexetable!” By no means. It 
is an animal, and not the lowest in structure, 
It consists of two parts: the skeleton we use 
for washing with, and the interior, which is 
cleared away in preparing the sponge for 
sale. The skeleton is made up of horny or 
flinty matter supported by flinty spicules, 
which probably also serve as a means of 
defence. Its inside tubes contain living sar- 
code, and it has the power of opening and 
closing its pores, thus showing traces of a 
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nervous system; and it can reproduce itself | 
sexually and asexually. If belongs, in fact, to 


have three representatives of the Echino- 
derms, Take the startish as the type; bend 


is split up into four classes, all so familiar to 
us that we need not here illustrate them. 


the Protezoa, the first of the six sub-kingdoms | up its rays and you get the sea-urchin, To | First come the Crustacea, with aquatic respi- 


into which the animal wogld is now divided. 
The innumerable pores are of two kinds, as 
shown in our illustration—the smaller ones, by 
which the water is taken in; the oscula, or 
larger ones, by which it is poured out after 
passing through the system. On what it can 
take from the water in its passage the sponye 
feeds. To the same class as it belong the 
radiolarians, the forams, the amecba, and the 
monera. The Gregarins inhabiting the inte- 
“or of insects and other animals form a lower 
class by themselves ; and the Infusoria form 
a higher class divided into three orders, of 
which we need here say nothing. 

The second sub-kingdom is the Colenterata. 
It is divided into two classes, the first being 
represented by the jelly-fishes, the other by | 
the corals and anemones. Of it we have two 
examples? Almost every bather knows the 
jelly-fsh, and has felt the sting from its 
“thi cells.” It belongs to one of nine 
orders into which are divided the Hydrozoa 
that form the first class of the Coclenterata. 
To this sub-kingdom are assigned the animals 
whose alimentary canal communicates freely 
with the Fene body cavity ; whose body 
consists of two layers or membranes; and 
who have no heart or circulatory system, and 
generally no nervous system. In the first 
class, Hydrozoa, come all such animals as 
have the walls of the digestive bag coinciding 
with those of the body cavity ; in the second, 
Actinozoa, the digestive bag opens below into 
the body cavity. in short, the jelly-fish have 
no stomach and the corals have. A coral 
with a stomach! Yes, And with them on 
the same grounds are classed the sea ane- 
mones. Nay, more. It is in the sea ane- 
mone that we get the first trace of a liver! 
Corals are but of anemones, but differ 
somewhat widely ; the star corals, brain corals, 
and madrepores belong to the same order as 
the anemones, the Zoantharia ; the pipe coral, 
red coral, and sea pens belong to the Alcyo- 


naria, 
,, The third sub-kingdom is the Annuloida. In 
it the digestive apparatus is completely shut 


== 


Mollusca: Cephalopod. 


the same class belong the sea-lilies, and 
cucumbers, and brittle stars, all distinctive 
forms. The Scolecida are the tape-worms and 
wheel animalcules ; they need not detain us. 

‘The fourth sub-kingdom is the Annulosa. 
It is the easiest to remember of all. To it 
belong all the ringed animals with definite 
segments arranged one behind the other. To 
its first class belong the spoonworms ; to its 
second class belong the earthworms, tube- 
worms, sand-worms, and leeches ; to its third 
class belong the arrow-worms. These three 


s 


s 
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Annuloida : Starfish, Sea-Cucumber, and Sea-Urchin. 


off from the rest of the body, and there is a dis- 
tinct nervous system. It is divided into two 


classes, Echinodermata and Scolecida. We | the other division the limbs are jointed. It | 


classes form its first division ; in them the 
limbs, if any, are not jointed tothe body. In 


ration, two of antenne, and more 
than eight limbs carried on the thorax and 
abdomen. Then come the Arachnida, or 
spiders and scorpions, with aerial respira- 
tion, antennz converted into jaws, hea 
and thorax amalgamated, eight legs, and 
limbless abdomen. Then come the Myria- 
poda, or centipedes, with aerial respiration 
and more than sixteen legs. Then come the 
Insecta, with six legs. ere are other dis- 
tinctions, but the legs will do. There is no 
difficulty in sorting out the classes of the 
Annulosa. 

We have now but two sub-kingdoms left, 
the Mollusca and the Vertebrata, for the 
animal world is divided into six sub-kingdoms, 
in five of which the subjects have no back- 
bone. The last of the five is the Mollusca, 
to which belong the ordinary shell-fish and 
the cuttle-fish. There are seven classes of 
Mollusca, or rather three of so-called Mollus- 
coila and four of Mollusca proper. The first 
class is that of the Polyzoa, of which an 
example is found in the sea-mat that grows 
on oysters and scallops. All the Polyzoa 
have a sort of shell with the tentacles pro- 
truding, but they have no head, only a curious 
disk called a lophophore, with the mouth in 
the centre and the tentacles springing from 
it, while over it hangs a sort of lip called an 
epistome. The mouth opens into a gullet ; 
then comes a gizzard and then the true diges- 
tive stomach. They have no heart, but the 
viscera are well developed, and so are all the 
vegetative functions. The first bend of the 
intestine encloses the nervous system, and on 
the stomach wall is a mass of yellow cells 
doing duty for the liver, which is very large 
in all the Mollusca. 

(To be continued.) 


Do to-day’s duty; fight to-day’s tempta- 
tion ; and do not distract yourself by loeking 
forward to things which you cannot see, and 
could not understand if you saw them. Enough 
for you that your Saviour for whom you fight 
is just and merciful, for He rewardeth every 
man according to his work. Enough for you 
that He has said, ‘‘ He that is faithful unto 
death, I will give him a crown of life.” 
Enough for you that if you be faithful over a 
few things, He will make you ruler over many 
things, and bring you into His joy for ever- 


more.—Charles Ri ingsley. 
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HIS SHIPWRECK 


By ComMaNbDER V. Lovett CAMERON, F 


AT once withdrew, and soon was dress- 
] ing some of the wounds of my men, 
when I was interrupted by a messenger 
from the chief, saying that I must come 
to him at once, and as I walked to his 
chut [ eould see canoes loaded with men 
coming from all the islands over which 
he ruled. When I arrived at his hut, 
instead of the friendly manner with 
which he had hitherto treated me, I 
found him severe and apparently angry, 
and on Ngéi asking him what he wanted 
with me, The replied that the man who 
had just arrived brought him news 
that the men who had left me had 
been spreading a report that I was a 
being whose friendship was fatal, and 
that the only way to prevent my 
causing harm to any people who were 
kind to me was to kill me. I asked if it 
were the case that I would have let the 
tale-bearers leave me, and I appealed to 
the men who still held to me and my for- 
tunes to say whether it were true. Old 
Negui, who knew something of the super- 
stitions and religion of the people we were 
among, youched for my being a good 
man, and said that I would be willing to 

put my character into the hands of their 


it 


‘etishmen to be judged, and that in the | 


meantime I would stay in a hut by my- 

self, only waited on by himself and Bill. 
To this the chief consented, and canoes 

were at once sent away to brin 


on me, and [ had to go away to the hut 
Rppointed for me_ with Ngéi and Bill. 
When I got there I asked Ngéi why on 
earth he had proposed to try me by the 
fetishmen, as they certainly could not be 
relied on. He said he had not acted 
without reasons, as the fetishmen would, 
if I paid them well, speak in my favour, 
and their demands would not he extor- 
tionate, as if I were condemned my goods 
would be divided among all the whole 
tribe, and they would only get a small 
share, and that it would be also most 
important to have them declare that the 
misfortunes which had befallen us had 
not been due to my presence, as_ this 
would dispel any lingering suspicions in 
the minds of the men who promised to 
follow me and prevent them 
in any danger that might happen to us in 
uUEUre T saw that there: en much 
reason in what he said, and told him to 


angele, the best arrangements that he 


I felt but | 


: ittle inclined to sleop that 
TADS for fear that Negoi might fail in 

1 endeavour to bribe the feti 
miusht even be unal, 
h-fore they 
tion, and at 
my hut eage 
At noon T say 
<lozen canoes com 


teak le to speak to them 

20K My case into considera- 
uly daylight I 
Watching for their arrival. 
® procession of half a 
Ing, and from them the 


first 2 - 
Hater the a fotis Mnen and his retinue 
that could he eal of his body and face 


Upoiuted white, and on 
gecrown of feathers, 
Was a necklace made of 
hones, and all sorts and 


Ii hetd he was 
Bromnd his eae 
skulls of binds, 


D 
Josing heart | 


§ three | 
celebrated fetishmen to sit in judgment 


fetishmen, or , 


out of | 
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their right front, and opposite to me was 
the chief and his head men. 

The proceedings commenced by a goat 
and two fowls being given to the fetish- 
men as a gift to induce their idols to 
speak, and these having been accepted 
the old chief got up and made a speech 
in which he said that so many days 
before, Mzungu and his men had come 
down the great river Cualaba, and had 
asked for and_ received his hospitality, 
and that the Mzungu had been a man 
led his people three times round the } with an open hand and had paid in many 
island ; and then, finally, he took up his | strange things which had never before 
rters in the chief's hut_to await the , been seen in that country for all that he 
arrival of his confréres. Ngéi at once , and his men ate and drank. At first, all 
tried to get into communication with his lthe men with the Mzungu were like 
followers, and soon he and Bill were able ; brothers, but soon many began to com- 
to report to me that they had so far pre- , plain, and the Mzungu told them that 
vyailed that the fetishman had promised ; they could go on their way, and gave 
that nothing should be done until after , them many things that they might buy 
we had been atforded an opportunity of , food on their journeys. Soon after they 
making a bargain with him and the two | went they told the people amongst whom 
others who were expected to arrive. they went that the Mzungu was an evil 
These and their people arrived about two spirit, and that though he might seem to 
hours after the first, and I waited ; have an open hand, he secretly worked 
anxiously for the night, under the cover | so that all whom he had to do with might 
of which our negotiations were to be car- , die, and they said that already he had 
ried on. caused the death of many. Now the 

Soon after dark one of the magicians, | question was, what truth was there in 
divested of all his trappings, came quietly : this, and the fetishmen had been. called 
and secretly to the hut where I was con- ; to give an answer. The three fetishimen 
fined, and he I found was as much afraid , whispered together and consulted various 
of me and what I could do as if I little tigures and bits of wood, horn, and 
were a real fetishman ; indeed, when he | shell, which they produced from baskets 
saw me using a flint and steel to make | and gourds, and then, one kneeling close 
, fire to light my pipe, he never having ' by his idol, put a necklace round its neck 

seen fire obtained before except by the | and rubbed pipeclay on its face and red 
tedious process of rubbing two pieces of | powder on its lips, and adjuring it to 
wood together, he was almost speechless ! speak the truth, asked if the Mzungu was 
fora time from a combination of fright good or bad; and then, by ventriloquism, 
and admiration. It was fortunate for | he made it appear as if the answer came 
me that he was in this humour, for he from the idol that the Mzungu was good. 
_ began by asking me to promise todo him! , The other two consulted their idols in a 
no harm, and soon we had settled that similar way, and like responses were given, 
for a comparatively small amount of and then Ngéi, giving cloth and beads 
eloth and beads, which he said I could ‘as the price of the answer, asked if I and 
give him openly the next day after the my followers would arrive safely in our 
decision that I was a good man had been own country, and if our journeys should 
promulgated, he would declare that there be prosperous. The answers to this were 
was no harm in me. somewhat enigmatical, as we were told 
| Early the next morning the little float-. that all countries were the countries of 
ing island on which we were was sur- | good people, and we would tind our homes 
rounded by canoes crowded with people In time; that in travelling there were 
eager to see three celebrated fetislnnen always difficulties and dangers, and that 
together, and to hear whether, indeed, , those who were fated to overcome them 
the strange white being who had come , Would do so. Thank you for nothing, 
among them was good or evil: many , thought I, but Ngéi and Bill took these 
also were desirous of consulting the ora- replies as being most favourable, and 
cles on their own account, and had soon [ saw that all my seven-and-twenty 
brought with them grass-cloth, fowls, were in high spirits. 
meat, flour, and beer, to pay for their The principal business of the day being 
answers. “now disposed of, the other clients of the 
The three fetishmen came out into the , fetishmen were permitted to approach, 
centre of the village all decked in their, one by one, and seek information as to 
trappings and freshly painted, and scated | their fortune in love and war, the future 
themselves on mats which their atten- | of their crops, their success in hunting 
dants spread for them, each one with his | and fishing, and also to buy charms which 
idol in front of him, and the various ; would ensure them good Ine id pro- 
acressories of his art lying close at hand, | teet them from enemies, wild beasts, and 
whilst their followers were seated behind , evil spirits, and T could easily that, 
them so as to prevent too close an ap-, those that brought most in their hands 
proach of the uninitiated. I was sta-' received the most favourable replies, 
tioned a short distance from them on, while that if the efficacy of the charms 


kinds of abominations, and his body was 
rolled up in a coloured grass cloth, which 
was arranged so as to form a sort of kilt, 
and secured round his waist by a belt of 
leopard-skin. In his hands, which he | 
held behind his back, he carried a large 
bunch of native bells, which clanged as | 
he walked. 

He was followed by half a dozen men 
and women, the first of them carrying a 
large idol, and the rest mats and baskets, 
containing instruments of his craft. He 
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was to he measured by the nauscousness 
of the things composing them high prices 
also purchased superior safety. 

At last the performance was concluded, 
and the fetishinen, packing up their idols 
and magical paraphernalia, washed them- 
selves, and were content to appear as 
ordinary individuals; and now when I 
was able to speak to them directly I 
found that they knew much more of the 
neighbouring country than any of their 
fellow-tribesmen, and when I asked one 
of them if he could show me where the 
gold came from, he volunteered to act as 
my guide, and said if I cared for pretty 
stones he would also show me a place 
where I could find some like one he 
showed me. This wasa whiteand shining 
stone nearly as big as a filbert-nut, and I 
could not help thinking that perhaps it 
might be a diamond, and determined to 
go with him where they were to be found, 
as I thought, though I knew little of their 
real value, that a few would make me a 
rich man, besides enabling me to send up 
enough money to Benguella to repay 
Senhor Ferreira and Guilherme’s father 
most handsomely for all their expenses 
in fitting out the expedition. | 

It did not take long for us to prepare 
for the road, and the next morning we | 
landed on the mainland, and following | 
our guide, struck away boldly to the 
north-east. At first we marched through 
a hilly and wooded country, but after 
passing through it we came upon open | 
and grassy plains gradually rising to- , 
wards the east. Through these ran many 
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OUR 


g reference to page 496 it will he scen that we thus 
announced this subject: ‘“ We hereby offer Four 
Panes, of Ttoe Guineas, One Guinea and a Half, One 
Guinea, and Half a Guinea respectively, for the best 
Tumination (in ofls or water-colours) uf the words, 
the wish, we would hope, of every heart, in regard to 
our beloved Queen: ‘THE Lokb BLESS THEE AND 
XEBP THER.’ Competitors will be divided into four 
classes, scoording to age, and one Prize will be awarded | 
in each class. First division, from 19 to 24; second 
diviion, from 15 to 10; third division, from 12 to 15; | 
fourth division, all ages up to 12. The highest Prize 
vil go to the class showing the greatest merit. 
Competitors are not prohibited from using purchased 
designs, but the colonring must be wholly their own, 
and, other things being equal, the preference will be 
sien to original work throughout. The size, material, 
tlc, are left to the choice of competitors.” 

After the most careful scrutiny and comparison of 
competing claims to pre-eminence, we are able with 
confidence to publish our Award :— 


SEXIOR DIVISION (ages from 19 to 24). 
Prize—Two Guineas. 
This prize will be divided equally between the two 
following competitors :— 
Fase Ernest WoopneaD (aged 21), 7, Sixteenth 
Arenne, Tong Road, New Wortley, Leeds. 


Hesry (CUMBERLAND (aged 19), 20, York Road, Edg- 
ton, Biraingham. 


CERTIFICATES. 


{The names are arranged in order of merit.) 


Wituux Osmoxp (aged 20), High Street, Taunton. 
EDWARD Lort FREEMAN (aged 224), The Mount, 
Southern Hill, Reading. 


Victoe W. Burnanp (aged 19), High Street, Poole, 

Dorset, 
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Liv 

I. EWEERLIN (aged 20), 4, Mazdalen Street, Oxford. 


Tatas HENRY 8x ¥ (aged 20), Notti 
18 HENRY SMEDLRY (aged 20), Nottingham Road, 
“tapletord, Notts. ‘ 2 i 


4 Dees (aged 194), 81, Haverstock Hill, London, 
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LD LAMPHIER DIXON (aged 19), 94, Shaw Street, 
eTpool, 


streams, and two days after leaving the 
lake we halted at the sources of one of 
_ these, and here our guide told us that the 
yellow stones we wanted were found. 

[ soon set to work to dig and grub, and 
on the first day that we were there I 
found enough gold in small nuggets, 
varying from the size of a walnut to that 
of a No. 4 shot, to fill a gourd which 
might have held about a quart and a half. 
T thought that this—the reader must re- 
member that California and Australian 
goldtields were not then being worked— 
was getting rich quick, and next day we 
spread ourselves more over the ground, 
and were rewarded by finding much 
more. When our guide saw how eager 
T was to collect this to him valueless stuff, 
he said that if he had known I wanted to 
load my men with it he would have taken 
me to a place where it was much more 
| plentiful, and then for two days more we 
marched north-east, and each night at 
our camping-places we found gold in the 
‘springs from which we got our water, 
but on the third day we came to a place 
| Where we found a large dry gravelly 
expanse on the banks of a stream, and 
which our guide told us was flooded in 
the rains, and a short way beyond we 
could see a steep range of hills from 
which this and other streams took their 
rise. Among this gravel, and in the clay 
underneath it, which overlaid a bed of 
rock, we found gold in abundance, and as 
we worked closer and closer to the hills 
so the larger and more plentiful did the 
pieces become. As I saw this was the 
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(NINTH SERIES.) 


Jubilee luminating Competition. 


Ww ‘ed 23), Wharf Cottage, Castle Fore- 


ROWLAND FREDERICK OXLEY (aged 20), 24, Westbourne 
Terrace, Barnsley. 

WILLIAM SHAW (aged 10)), care of Mr. Hall, S1, Pope 
Street, Birmingham. 

GEORGE WALLIS (aged 23), Ebenezer Cottage, St. 
George’s Road, Bristol. 

GFORGE A. SMITH (aged 20), 75, Barton Terrace, Glou- 
cester. 

NATHAN BALL (aged 223), Heanor, Nottingham. 

Epwakp DUNCAN PAGE (aged 21), 43, Parkfield Street, 
Islington, N. 

WALTER SHEPPARD (aged 20), Brent Knoll, Bridg- 
water, Somerset. 

Hersent D. WHEATLEY (aged 22), $1, Sydney Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees, 
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SECOND DivIsion (ages from 15 to 19). 
Prize—One Guinea-and-a-Half. 


es, to two competito 

GrorGE HERBERT PEET (aged 17), Cheltenham Parade, 
Harrogste, Yorkshire, 

ALBERT EDWARD MorTON (aged 18), 30, Delph Mount, 
Woodhouse, Leeds, 


CERTIFICATES. 


FREDFRICK JAMES HOLLINGWORTH 
Eleanor Street, Fartown, Huddersfield. 

ARCHER E, LEGGATT (aged 17), 25, Grenville Place, 

Brizhton, Sussex, 


FREDERICK ARTHUR PRICE (aged 16), 68, Chatham 
Street, Kdgeley, Stockport. 


| Hanny Gray (aged 15), 1, Lake Villa, Gresford, near | 


Wrexham, 
Wirntam A. Heat (aged 15), 31, George Street, Bal- 
sall Heath, Birmingham. 
ANDER MALCOLM (aged 16), 7, Leslie Place, Edin- 


ALD CLIFTON MILLER (aged 18), 40, Wedmore 
Gardens, Upper Holloway, N. 


' 
In this division, again, the prize will go, in equal 


(aged 15}), 9, + 


case I worked up towards the hills in 
hopes of tinding where the gold came 
from, and was rewarded by finding two 
monster pieces, each of which was so 
| large that it required two men to carry 
lit. I felt as if I could not leave a spot 
where so much wealth was to be had 
almost for the picking up, but I saw that 
we must go on our journey if this gold 
was ever to be useful to us, so I discarded 
all that we could possibly spare of our 
‘other belongings and gave them to our 
guide, who was thus repaid beyond his 
wildest dreams or expectations, and said 
; that as we had been so eager after these 
| yellow stones he had forgotten to tell me 
where the hard white ones where when 
we passed, but that he had some with 
him which he would give me in return 
for my lavish presents, and gave me a 
small bag of skin containing as I counted 
them fifty-seven most beautiful crystals. 

The guide said that our way now lay 
over the hills in front of us, and that he 
would have to leave us as the people on 
the other side were hostile to his tribe, 
but that we as strangers might probably 
pass in Sulety More danger, indeed, he 
said was to be apprehended from wild 
beasts,which were extraordinarily numer- 
‘ ous, than from the people. 

We thanked him for all he had done 
for us, and then parted mutually well 
pleased, for [ saw myself in my own idea 
as rich as a man could be; and he had 
cloth, beads, and wire enough to last him 
for all the days of his life. 

(To be continued.) 


ONS. 


WILLIAM GinBoxs (aged 18), 19, Spencer Street, Halton 
Road, Islington. 

ARTHUR GEORGR COLMAN (aged 17), 8, Mortimer 
Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

GrorGe Jsaac CoMBER (aged 16), 31, Warleigh Road, 
Brighton. 

| ALFRED RayMoND PiGoTT (aged 17), 4, Northfield 
‘Terrace, Cheltenbam. 

ROBERT LESLIE ARMSTRONG (aged 16), Byland Touse, 
Cheltenham Parade, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

WILLIAM H, MARTIN (aged 15), 35, Broughton Street, 
Queen's Road, Battersea, 

THomas DUBBELS (aged 15), 61, Cornwallis Street, 
Liverpool, W. 

FRANK THOMAS WILLIAMS (aged 16}, 5, Havelock 
Road, Well Street, South Hackney, London, E. 

Epwakp Corpgxoy Hiecs (aged 15), Homeville, 
Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, s.w. 

GEonRGE WILLIAM SINCLAIR (aged 15), 11, Grace Ter- 
race, Sunderland. 

Heyny A, SavL (aged 17), Dover House, Fairlop Road, 
Leytonstone, Essex. 

FEL J. BECKETT (aged 17), 163, Dalston Lane, 


Eknest F, VowLes (aged 18), 69, York Road, Mont- 
pelier, Bristol. 
G. W. JoHNson (aged 17), Campsie, Alexandra Jioad, 

‘Stoneygate, Leicester. 

Henry A. DAWES (aged 18), Burfleld Lodge, Belgrave, 

Leicester. 

sk §. DoBps (aged 16), 1, Anley Road, West Ken- 
sington Park, London, W. 

HARRY PEEL (aged 15), 18, William Strect, Redditch, 
Worcestershire. 

| Harny HESELDIN (aged 17), 8, Kilton Street, Battersea 

| Park Road, S.W. 
WILLIAM EDWIN PINCOMBE (aged 16), 13, Emllcton 
street, Lewisham, London, 8.F. 

THOMAS MARSHALL TENNANT (aged 16), 19, North- 
West Circus Place, Edinburgh. 

| ALBERT E. SELF (aged 16}), Anglesea House, Devon- 
shire Place, Eastbourne, Sussex. 

HERBERT ASTINGTON (aged 18), 66, Whitgift Terrace, 
Wandle Road, Croydon. 
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FREDERICK HAMMERSLEY BALL (aged 16), Sandiacre, 


near Nottingham. 


GEORGE ERNEST PIRE (aged 15), 3, Cambridge Terrace, 


Ashloy Road, Bristol. 

GEORGE JEI 
thamstow, K. 

w. 
Park, FE. 

WILLIAM BES BLAKE (aged 1 
Arlington Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 

G. T. WILEs (aged 17), 35, North Street, Bull. 

T. B, EALEs (aged 17), 365, Cooksey Road, Small Heath, 
Kirmingham. 

ERNEST WALKER (aged 15), 165, Castle Street, Edgeley, 
Stockport. 

HIARRY PENFOLD (aged 16), 41, Shepley Street, Lon- 
sight, Manchester. 


, 1, Hyde Villas, 


Grorok BAIN (aged 17), 8, Plymouth View, Manchester. ' 


ALFRED LEE (aged 16), 92, Blackfriars Road, 8.E. 

HErBERT KAISER (aged 16}), Somerville House, Sea- 
combe, Cheshire. 

8. M. MARTINEAU (aged 15), 4, South Road, Clapham 
Park, s.W. 

SAMUEL MANNERS (aged 16), 34, India Street, Sfont- 
Tose. 

SAMUEL ERNEST SADLER (aged 17), Forester Cottage, 
Wilson Street, Derby. 

CIIARLES CLAYDON (aged 16), 46, Appack Road, Brixton. 

GrorRGE PIcToN HARLOW (aged 18), 169, Kingsley Road, 
Princes Park, Liverpool. 

ROBERT MCARTHUR (aged 16), 134, Wellington Street, 
Glasgow, N.B. 

‘MARK SIMPSON (aged 17), 6, Queen Street, Galashiels. 

ARTHUR ATTACK (aged 15), 39, Hood Street, Kettering 
Road, Northampton. 

WILLIAM THOMAS DONE (aged 18), 33, Milton Street, 
Hanley, Staffordshire. 

DAVID ELcomBE (aged 164), 248, Goldhawk Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, 

JoskPH DAVisan (aged 17), 2, Bradley Passage, Kirk- 
gate, Huddersfield. 

HARRY MACKRALU (aged 18), Bushey Paddocks, Hamp- 
ton Conrt, Middlesex. 

EpwarbD HERBELT Cougs (aged 17), 44, Bignold Road, 
Forest Gate, Essex. 

SUTHERLAND C. KkMP (aged 16), 16, New Bucklcigh 
Road, Streatham Cuimon, 8.w. 

WILLIAM THOMAS WALTER (aged 16), Kingston Villa, 
Rainbow Hill, Worcester. 

FRANKLIN K. KENDALL (aged 17), 1, The Paragon, 
Blackheath, s.B. 

E. L, BUTCHER (aged 18), 19, Scotland Street, Edinturgh. 

Victor G. SHILSTON (aged 15), 14, Wentivorth Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JAMES H. CRAIGIR (aged 17), 11, Grantley Street, Shaw- 
lands, Glasgow, N.B. 

W. T. RevNops (aged 17), The Hollies, Tregonwell 
Road, Bournemouth. 

GroRGE WILLIAM Howanp (aged 17), 124, Caledonian 
Road, King's Cross, N. 

WALTER HARRY Jupp (aged 16), Railway Station, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 

WILLIAM J. SMITH (aged 16), 2, Avenue Road, Belgrave, 
near Leicester. 

WALTER J. PENN (aged 18), £1, High Street, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 

CHARLES FREDERICK GILL (aged 16), 18, Herbert Road, 
Birmingham. 

Frep BAKER (aged 16), 43, Bromfelde Road, Clapham, 
Ss. 


Ww. 


ALBERT WILSON (aged 17), care of Mr. Wilson, Master 
Royal Hibernian School, Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

Ernest J, DENE (aged 16), 3, St. Clement's Road, 
Jersey. 

HENRY GEORGE JENKINSON (aged 18), 64, Cannon Street, 
B.C. 

R. 8, JOHNSON (aged 15), 68, Seaside Road, Easthourre. 

ARRHUR HORACE STEVENS (nged 16), 5, Glensdale 
Road, Brockley. 

CHARLES HERBERT ACTON BonD (aged 17}). care of 
Langley and Rurke, architects, 15, Toronto Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

GEORGE F, S1MoNS (aged 17), 90, Castle Road, Prince 
of Wales's Road, Kentish Town. 

JAMrs TIALLIDAY (aged 17), 33, Landseer Road, Liver- 
pool. 

BoneRt MACONOCHIE (aged 16), 75, St. Stephen Strect, 
Edinburgh. 

THOMAS ALLEN (aged 18), Gladstone Terrace, Kirk- 
caldy, N.B. 

JOHN GAMERON Hay (aged 16), 50, West Street, Glas- 
gow, South Side. 

FanavaY CLARKE (aged 17), Ingramgate, Thirsk. 

RICTARD ARTHUR MILL (aged 18), 30, Richmond Street, 
Plymonth, 

JAMES FAIRCLOUGH (aged 18), 30, Scotswood Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Jone < STEVENSON (aged 15), 16, Janefield Place, 


THoMaS ELLIs(aged 15}), 37, Castlegate, Jedburgh, N.B. 


W, A. SrRwart (aged 17), 224, Church Street, Walker- 
on-Tyna 
(To be continued.) 


AM (aged 16), 13, St. Mary's Road, Wal- 


J. PawsgY (aged 1S}), 43, Monier Road, Victoria 


R. P. 0.—There is a case given by Parry of a Polar 
. bear being found swimming in the oy%n sea twenty 
miles from shore, and with uo ice in sight on whicit 


it could rest. 


L. H. E. HALLIpAy.—All nonsense, You can learn to 
play the violin at any age so long as your fingers are 
supple enough, and it is as well to wait till you can 
begin on a full-sized instrument, for which you 
should give between two and three guineas. You 
may get a violiu cheaper, but this is a fair average. 


SAND MARTIN.—1. Muriatic acid is used in soldering. 

2. Two-tifths of the water-line from the stem, but 
sition varies with the build of the boat. 3. See 
k. 4. Try blacklead and paratfio. 


Youn@ NATURALIST. —1. Jt will not hurt the speci- 
mens to polish or varnish the cabinet. .The odour 
may keep away vermin, 2. The best way is to have 
two specimens, one up and one down. If you have 
only one specimen keep the wing vertical. 3 Birds’ 
exes are kept best ina cabinet. 4. Wipe the shells 
with a greasy rag. 5. Perhaps. 


CARDONO AND MacoMo.—1. The index of the second 
volume is not in print. 2. It is eaid that if you hold 
nkettle of boiling water on the palm of your hand 
it will not hurt you, but we never tried it, nor do we 
know any one that has done so! Better take it for 
grauted. . 


CHEMIST.—The article on the Blowpipe was in No. 81. 


Prrcy.—There are better rowing clubs at Putney, 
‘The Hammersmith clubs are the Kensington, at 
“Hiffen’s, entrance fee half-a-cuinea, subscription 
thirty shillings; Leander, at Biffen's, subscription 
two guineas; and Occidental, at Biffen’s. entrance 
fee half-a-guinea, subeoriptlon thirty shillings. Get 
Dickens's “ Dictionary of the Thames,” price one 
shilling, published by Macmillan and Co. It gives 
particulars of all the river clubs, 


E. E. $.—You have to enter for general service, and 
‘are appointed, if found suitable, to fill vacancies. 
Apply for papers to the Secretary, G. P. 0., St. 
Martin’s-le-Graud, 


initials of Bachelor of Arte; M.A. of Master of Art: 
D.D. of Doctor of Divinity; M.D. of Doctor of Med: 
cine: and 0M. of Master of Surgery (Chirurg. 
Magist.), all of which are University degrees. F.R.S. 
is the abbreviation for Fellow of the Royal Society, 
our greatest scientific society: F.G.3. is the abbre- 
viation for Feliow of the Geological Society ; and 
¥.R.G8, stands for Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, 2 There are the “Records of the 
Royal Horse Guards,” published officially. 3. No. 
Such a competition would do no good, unless all 
readers took part in it. - 


TENNIS.—The Eclipse is a good marker, but new in- 
ventions are appearing almostevery month. Call on 
Mr. F. H. Ayres, 111, Aldersgate Street. 


APPRENTICE DRAUGHTSMAN.—1. If yon wipe your in- 
struments on a rag greasy with vaseline they will 
never rust. 2 Leave the moles alone ; if you remove 
them a scar will rema‘n. : 


J. Davingon.—A calendar is an orderly list of things, 
and the word is used in several senses : an almanac 
is a list of tho days in the year. The head on the 
top of the jester's staff is the banble. 


G. W. H. CoLLEctor.—The coin is Scotch, and was 
struck in the reign of Alexander 111. 


HELENA.—To find the tonnage of a model yacht, mea- 
sure the beam—that fs, the extreme outside breadth 
—in inches, and also measure in inches the water- 
line, that 1s, the length between the points on the 
bow and sternpost up to which the water comes 
when she is afloat with her sails and all ready to 
start. Add the length to the beam, multiply the 


sum 80 obtained by itself, multiply that result by 
the beam, and divide that resnlt by 1720, In alge- 
Uraic formula tonnage =(L+B)?x B+1730. 


AN ENGLISHMAN (living {In Germany).—1. B A. are the i 


TT 


BH. G. WARDALL.—1. The Pennell flight Is the best of 
the four you send—at any rate, it has been found to 
make the biggest bags on the Thames. 8ee our 
articles on Fishing Tackle in the third volume. 
2. Answered a few weeks ago in these colum 
3. To polish fretwork smooth the wood first with 
glasspaper, and theu give ft a coating of size. Then 
varuish, beginning at the top and working down- 
wards. When the varnish is dry, rub it over with 
glasspaper and give it a coat of size; then varnish 
ayatu, and when that is dry finish it with a brisk 
rub over of worn woollen rag. If you prefer Freneh 
polishing you must size and polish and paper, and 
size aud polish and paper, until you get the effect 
you require—but it is a long process. 


8. G.—1. Bristol Grammar School was founded in 153. 
It was removed to its present buildings in 17 
The grounds are about six acres. 2 The Parlia- 
mentarians stormed Bristol from the east. The 
headquarters of Fairfax were on Montpelier. The 
attack was made about two o'clock in morning, 
10th September, 1645. Montague and Pickering 
captured Lawford’s Gate. Waller broke in between 
it and the Frome : Skippon and Pride got in close by 
the river; and Pride's men changed Tight away tp 
Nine Tree Hill, where Prior's Hill Vort was playin 
fiercely upon them with great and small shot. The 
fort was scaled, the men making their way in 
through the portholes, See our article on Bristol 
iv the part for last August. 


| TRIXY.—You must get the volume in which ‘Jack and 
John” eppeared. The story has not been published 
separately, 

Isk.—You can make ink for any of the graphs or 
copying processes by dissolving one part of aniline 
colour in seven parts of water and one of alcohol. 
Judson’s dyes are aniline colours, 


| Aponts.—1. The Black Watch were so called from the 
dark colour of their tartan. 2 The network of a 
snow-shoe fs made of catgut, or sinew, or cord. Yor 
all sizes of feet they are about thirty inches long. 


T. P. T.—Buy your sulphuric acid ready-made at ary 
druggist’s, or even oilshop. Its commercial name is 
oil of vitriol 

EMIGRANTIKIN.—There are all climates in Australic. 
Tt is a place nearly as big as Europe. At Kiandra, 
in New South Wales, snow falls from May to Noven- 
ber sometimes for a month together, and many of the 
monntains are covercd with snow all the summer. 
On the longest day snow forty feet thick has heen 
known below the summit of Mount Kosciusko, which 
is AustraHa’s highest peak. Kosciusko is only 7.175 
feet ; it is therefore below the snow-line for the lati- 
tude, and the abundance of snow probably arises 
from the warm oceanic air current sweeping over 2 
spot where there is rapid radiation through a pure, 
clear atmosphere. 


PHERUS APOLLO.—The “seals” are wax casts of 
medals One is in commemoration of John Hus, 
the fountier of the Hussites ; the other is a medal of 
King Henry rv. of Fravce—‘‘ Henry Navarre; 
and the other is the medal of Sancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, struck at the time of our revolution 
in 1688, 


Hummina EARS.— We do not answer medical quee- 
tions. You seem to have had good advice, but if 
you want to find the leading specialists you shonld 
look down the list of the staff of the largest London 
hospitals, 


A SAUT.—The Worcester, Conway, and Indefatigable 
are training ships for the merchant service, not for 
the Royal Navy. The only training abip for naval 
officers is the Britannia. 


WILPTRRE. —1. Whaling and sealing ships generally 
start in the spring from Dundee or Peterhead, and 
rendezvous at Lerwick. 2. Outelders are occasion- 
ally taken, but, speaking generally, the crews are » 
class by themselves—and the trace is not an increas- 

iy ing one. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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ALONE: 
A SAILOR'S STOLY. 
By Mayne Bouin. 


CHAPTER HI. 


FTER a while I began to wonder how ' enamoured of the idea and convinced of that day, but to commence my jurymast 
far and in what direction I had' my ability to perform this stupendous ‘at daybreak the next morning. 


drifted, and how much time had elapsed 


since the storm. The latter question ' teeming with this tremendous idea, I plannin: 


puzzled me most, for on it depended the 
solution of the former. Without know- 
ing the date, any observations I might 
take would be worthless ; and how was I 
to ascertain how many days had elapsed 
since that on which the hur 


i task. Wearied in body, and with brain 


‘ went to bed and at once fell asleep. 

! As I awoke at daybreak I felt miser- 

lably stiff and sore from the previous 

| day’s exertion ; but, springing out of bed 
with feverish haste, I almost ran to the 


As I lay that night my brain was busy 

g my reat enterprise of the mor- 

;row. The only spars available were th: 
,main-topmast dash, which I determine:! 
‘to send down and make into a forema: 
dash, and a spare topgallant-yard, whic! 
'we had passed down the main hatch on 


cane struck | pumps and sounded, and found four and leaving port. This I decided would mak: 


us? which I remembered was the 18th of }a half feet, as on the previous night. | me avery good foreyard ; and I reckoned 


September. 


Suddenly the memory of | The certainty that the ship was making ! that, by taking a cloth or two out of each 


the full moon of the previous night | no water gave me renewed courage to ' leach of a topsail, I should make a first- 


fla hed upon me. Here was the solution 
of the difficulty. I had particularly 
noti:ed that the moon was at the full by 
the perfect circle she formed, which on 
this night was almost imperceptibly 
rovhened and broken on its western 
sile, and [ at once went below and lit 
the lamp and took down the Nautical 
Almanack from the book-rack. The moon 
was full on the 5th of October, so it must 
then be eighteen days since the hurri- 
cane which had wrought such disastrous 
changes in the fortunes of the Bessie. If 
this calculation was correct, and it could 
not well be wrong, I had the means of 


finding easily my latitude the next day ! 
But as for the longitude, Ij 


at noon. 
knew the chronometers would long ago 
have run down, and my only resource 
was in a lunar observation. 

Then came the query, Whither was I 
drifting? Glancing at the “tell-tale” 
gompass above me | found the ship was 
heading north-west, and from that | knew 
the wind was at north-east. Then I re- 
membered the constant bank of lon 
narrow ridges of cloud, grey and hard- 
looking on their under-sides, and melting 
away into soft woolly white at their tops, 
piled tier on tier in symmetrical order, in- 
creasing in size and softness and white- 
ness as they rose from the horizon, till, 
detaching themselves from the mass, they 
floated overhead in great fleecy sheets 
of purest white. And I remembered the 
familiar appearance which they seemed 
to have when I first went on deck. 
was in the north-east trades, and was 
slowly but surely drifting towards the 
coast of South America. 

Then a new idea began to come upon 
me. What would ultimately become of 
met Most probably I should be sighted 
from some ship and taken off; but if I 
were not? [had several times been aloft to 
the main cross-trees and had anxiously 


scanned the horizon, and once I had seen ‘ 


away on the eastern horizon a tiny white 
speck which I had well known to be a 
sail, but it had never got any nearer or 
bigger, and I had watched it fade away 
with heartbroken disappointment. And 
this might happen again and again, so 
long as [ could only drift helplessly along. 
But why should such be my fate? Why 
could I not, when I had got the ship 
pumped dry and had regained my natural 
strength, rig a jurymast and lave the 
ship under command and intercept f 
ing ships? Ay, or for that matter, sail 

er single-handed to some port? The 
more I thought of it the more I became 


; enter on the day's labour which lay before 
, me. 

At noon I got an observation of the 
sun, which placed me in latitude 28° 55’ 
north, and on ref 


ing to the log-book I 
. found our latitude was 33” 5’ on the 18th 
of September; so I had, drifted to the 


. southward about two hutred and fifty | 


miles since the hurricane, how much to 
‘the east or west I could only tell when I 
had found my longitude. 

After a hasty dinner I resumed my 
work at. the pump, and by eight o’cloc: 
that night I had reduced the water to 
three and a half feet. 

As 1 now felt so much better and 
stronger I resolved to sleep below no 
more, but to remain on deck night and 
day, so as to be at hand at all times in 
case 1 was hailed by a passing ship ; so I 
rigged a small awning from the com- 

anion to the poop rails, and made my 

d beneath it. 

On the 10th of October I had the un- 
speakable joy of finding the pump “suck ;” 
which, being translated, means the water 
was all out of the ship. 

On the morning of the next day I got 
a lunar observation, and had cause to 
thank the captain with whom'I had 
served the greater part of my “time” for 
the pains he had taken to instruct me in 
the working of this intricate calculation. 
I had found the watch belonging to the 
captain of the Bessie in a drawer in his 
berth; and as it was a very good one, 


Z| with a centre second-hand, I found it 


very useful in noting the time of observa- 
tions, and by its aid I was able to register 


and 
nn gi- 


and so set the chronometers goin 
subsequently find their error. My if 
tude brought down to noon was 3° 
west, and the latitude 27° 34’ north, and 


west four hundred and fifty miles since 
the memorable 18th of September. My 
nearest land was the Canary or the Cape 
de Verde Islands; but the former were 


rate I was drifting) would be hy-the time 
Lhad got a jurymast and sails rigged. So 
[ had not much hope of reaching either 
of them, as I well knew that, with the 
resources at my command, I should never 
he able to set sufficient canvas to beat 
the ship to windward. 

My next care was to secure the main 
hatch, which I did by fitting some of the 
carpenter's boards over it, and nailing a 
sail over the whole; and then, as night 
was coming on, I decided to do no more 


the Greenwich time given by the “Lunar,” ' 


} from this I found I had drifted true.south- * 


dead to windward, and the latter (at the | 


class foresail. 

. The extreme length of the main-to) 
mast was about thirty-five fect, and tl: 
hoist of the fore-topsail about fifteen, » 

‘I should have plenty of room to set ii 

| three-cornered “flying ” topsail over my 

i foreyard. Full of these thoughts I fei! 

asleep, and did not awake until four 

‘ o'clock the next morning. 

‘There was avery good “crab-winch. 

| with double and’ three-fold purchase: 

: before the mainmast, and after reeviny 
a. heel-rope and “coming-up” the_ gear, 

‘had not much difficulty in lifting th 

| mast sufficiently to knock out the ti: 
(which is an ivon bolt or bar whic! 
holds an upper mast in its place), and 1) 
noon I_had my spar on deck. Afte: 
dinner I led a tackle from the bits on tl» 
low top-gallant forecastle to the topmast 
and taking the fall to the winch 1 hove 
the mast forward, and with some diffi 
culty and contriving, I got the head of i 

/on the forecastle and the heel place 
against the stump of the foremast. | 

‘took me until dark to get a stout tackl: 
up to the main masthead with which t: 
heave up my spar; to cut the shroud: 

‘ backstays, and stays to the right lengt) 
and to lash the heel of the spar from sid 
to side to prevent its slipping clear o 

‘the foremast stump, and before 

'“knocked off” for the night I had al 

! ready for heaving away. 

Day by day I toiled on, and slowly an: 
laboriously I overcame each difticulty 
until I had my mast on end and secure] 
stayed, ‘the yard across, and brace: 
sheets, and halyards rove ready for set 
ting my sails; then I made a squar 
foresail out of a spare topsail, and 
triangular topsai] from a mainstiysail. 

I was careful to take daily observation 
and each evening [ worked out my pox 
tion ; and on this 16th day of Octohe 
when my sails were ready for setting. 
had to decide the momentous questio 
as to howI should steer when Io mad 
sail and shaped my course. 

My position at noon was 27° 27’ nart 
latitude, and longitude 33° 48’ west. ‘Th 
nearest land was therefore still the Ca; 
Verde Islands; but it was now utter! 
impossible to reach them. During t] 
‘last few days the wind had graduall 
‘veered, and it now stood at enst-nort! 


;east, and as the islands lay from n 
south-east I knew that with my sma 
‘sails I could never fetch them. ~ And 


| too well knew that I could not bent tl} 
| ship to windward, handicapped as s} 


Re by scanty canvas. Glancing at tl 
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chart, the nearest point I could hope to 
reach was in the West Indies, and they 
lore from me about west, some fifteen 
hundred miles. Although I could easily 
steer this course with my present wind, I 
was well aware that before I could reach 
any of the islands I should lose the trades 
and probably meet with westerly winds ; 
and, moreover, there was the great risk 
of falling in with gales, or even hurri- 
canes, which were so prevalent at that 
time of the year in those waters; and I 
knew that anything approaching a storm 
would again wreck me and leave me more 
helpless than ever. Nevertheless, I could 
not see any possibility of reaching any 
other land, and after long and anxious 
thought I decided to steer west-nortli- 
west for the Bermudas, and take my 
chance of reaching them in safety. Far 
into the night I weighed this chance, but 
lok which way I would I could see no 
letter hope; so before I slept I had 
quite made up my mind to try it. 

At the dawn of day on the 17th of : 
October I hoisted my sails with the ' 
helm up and headed the Bessie west-nor’- ' 
west. With the fresh breeze my_ sails 
iellied and pulled gallantly. © What ' 
shifts I was put to to attend the helm ' 
and trim the sails as the ship paid off! 
But after much running here and there, 
from the wheel to the braces and sheets, 
and back to the wheel, I at length had 
all trimmed fair, and had the proud 
satisfaction of seeing the Bessie forge 
ited and gather way under her scanty 
sails. 

I abandoned all idea of cooking my 
feod, for I knew that the steering would 
require my constant attention for as 
many hours each day as I could hold up 
and keep awake. However, as the 
weather was warm and there was an 
abundance of preserved cooked pro- 
sisons on board, that did not trouble 


me. 
_ Day after day I steered the ship from 
four o'clock in the morning till eight at 
ht, and then I was reluctantly com- 
Pelled to “douse” the sails and lay-to 
under the reefed mainsail. She steered 
%0 well, however, that I was able to take 
observations and work them up as I sat 
ly the helm. 

After some shifts I slung the log-reel 
from the mainmast to the shrouds and 
contrived to heave the log, and found I 
was making four knots an hour, and at 
this rate I should make in my day of 
Sixteen hours sixty-four miles. le I 
could keep this up without mishap it 
would take me about twenty-four days 
toreach my destination. 

At length, on the 4th of November, the 
wind began to fall light, and I saw 
with some dismay that I was about 
to lose the trades sooner than I had 
anticipated. By noon it was nearly calm, 
with light airs of wind first from the 
north-east and then from the north- 
west. Now commenced the trying 
Part of my single-handed navigation, 
and with hurrying hither and thither, 
now hastily “lashing ” the wheel in the 
hecessary position and running to trim 
my yard and sheets, now back to the 
wheel, often only just steadying it in 
time to prevent her “catching aback” 
on the other side, by dusk I was 
thorou bly fagged out ; so I lowered the 
foresaiY and topsail and let. the ship 
come-to under the fore-and-aft sails. 

When I had gone below to supper the 
est three or four evenings I had noticed 


a faint, peculiar odour in the cabin which 
had somewhat reminded me of the smell 
of boiling pitch. However, beyond bein 
slightly puzzled to account for it, I had 
not given it much thought ; but to-night 
it seemed stronger and almost oppressive 
as I went down the stairs; but after 
I had been down a few minutes it ap- 
peared to pass off and I thought no more 
about it. 

During the night the weather became 
squally and wet, and towards morning I 
saw several flashes of distant lightning. 
The squalls had become so heavy that [ 
dared not set any sail forward, for I knew 
that if taken aback by one of them my 
crazy spars would come tumbling down 
about my ears, and so J had to stand and | 
idly watch the clouds rise and break 
around me. By noon the squalls had 
become violent and frequent, and I could 
only chafe in idleness at the delay. I 
think it was about this time, when I had 
no planning or scheming, no busy battling 
with arising difficulties, no occupation 
for mind or body, that I first began to | 
feel the loneliness of my position, and to | 
long for the sight of a human face and 
the sound of a human voice. I had now 
heen forty-seven days in solitude, and as 
the day wore on this feeling grew upon 
me until I felt so utterly alone that the 
buoyant spirits which had hitherto kept 
me up so well deserted me. As night 
cane on I became more despondent, and 
at dark the loneliness was almost un- | 
bearable. How was this all going to end? 
Should I ever be picked up, or reach any 
land. All this time I had seen but one | 
ship, and that so far away as to preclude 
any possibility of my being seen, and 
might it not be so until I was over- 
whelmed in a storm, or perished in one 
of the many dangers which beset a sailor 
on the sea? Hitherto my every scheme 
and effort had been crowned with suc- 
cess, and this was the first real check I 
had met; and then the excitement and | 
haste in which I had made and carried | 
out my plans, the tremendous labour I; 
had undergone, and the Jong hours I had 
stood at the wheel, had doubtless over- | 
wrought me in mind and body ; and sol: 
utterly broke down, and fell from an | 
ecstasy of buoyant hope and courage to 
the most wretched despondency and 
despair. 

As the sun rose the next morning he 
revealed a curtain of unbroken purple- 
black, spread in the south, and sur- 
rounded by an uneven arch of smoky- 
looking, ragged clouds, which were 
mounting rapidly and scurrying across 
the sky. The ship was_ heading about 
south-west, and on the left the newly- 
riser sun and the fiery clouds which sur- 
rounded him shone red and _ blurred 
through a mist of rain, as if seen through 
gauze. On the right the black rain- 
clouds had not yet closed in, but had 
left an open patch of blue, streaked with | 
lofty wisps of pale-yellow and orange ; 
clouds of wondrous gossamer lightness, 
and brilliant with the reflection of the | 
opposite sun, which reached them over } 
the veil of the low, dark rain-clouds that | 
were fast closing in and shutting out the 
bit of, brightness, which shone through ! 
with brilliancy, enhanced by the dark | 
frame they made for it. 

Rapidly the arch spread and shut out | 
the light on either side, and down came 
the torrent of rain, surrounding the ship 
with a smoky tilm which seemed to rise 
from the sharp pitted wrinkles in the sur- 


\ 


And then the black- 
ness and rain passed away to the right, - 
and lights of wonderful hues stole into 
the sky from the ruddy sun struggling 
through masses of cloud to resume his 
sway. As his rays filtered through the 
rain on to the curtain-like squall in the 
opposite heavens, it assumed such a 
luminous violet as is rarely seen on 
clouds, and which melted into mauve 
ahead, and round to the left into rose, 
and from rose to orange and orange to 
gold, and so into the now undimmed 
splendour of the morning sun. 

In the meantime the sea on the right 
had assumed a strange metallic lustre ; 
the near sides of the wavelets were 
brilliant green, reflecting the gold of the 
sun until in places they were pale 
greenish-yellow ; while their farther 
slopes were blackened by the shadows of 
the sombre squall-clouds which frowned 
above the iolet arch, and whose lower 
edges were twisted and torn by the wind 
into fantastic curls of olive - coloured 
smoke. 

And so the squall passed away, leaving 
the sun in fierce splendour pouring down 
his scorching heat on the breathless, 
glassy sea. Peace reigned around me, 
and in the smooth slumbering waters and 
deep brilliant blue sky there was nothing 
to torewarn me of the terrible calamity 
which was so soon to come upon me; 
more terrible than anything which had 
yet befallen me, and which would render 
useless all the labour and pains I had 
taken to save myself and the ship. : 

Being drenched by the squall, I wen: 
down in the forecastle for a change of 
clothing ; and on reaching the foot of the 
ladder I was astounded to find the place 
dim and hazy with a thin bluish vapour, 
which as I breathed it in had an un- 
pleasant acrid flavour, and which made 
my eyes to smart and water, and caused 
a slight aching in my throat. It was 
unmistakably smoke, and as “there is no 
smoke without fire,” I was puzzled to 
account for it. Filled with a nervous 
dread, I began hurriedly to search about 
for the cause of it, imagining that I must 
have set something on fire and have left 
it smouldering im some corner. My 
search, however, was fruitless, so I went 
on deck and aft’ to the cabin. There. in 
a lesser degree, the same strange vapour 
filled the place, and a horrible fear began 
to come on me. Evidently there was 
fire somewhere, and where could. it be 
but in the hold ? and yet I could not see 
how that could be, since it was some days 
since I had been down there, and if I had 


face of the water. 


| accidentally set fire to anything it must 


ere this have either broken out into a 
visible flame, or have died out altogether. 
Bewildered and terrified, I stood trying 
to guess the source and cause of the fire ; 
when, glancing up, my eyes fell on the 
thermometer hanging in_the skylight, 
and an idea struck me. Unhooking the 
instrument from its nail I attached it te 
a long piece of marline and went to the 
pumps. As I drew out the boxes a blast 
of hot air rushed into my face and a thin 
column of smoke lazily rose and curled 
in the still air. My dread now became a 
positive terror, and I hastily lowered the 
thermometer half way down the pump. 
It came up showing 160 degrees! ‘Then 
I lowered it to the bottom, and when I 
pulled it up the glass tube was broken 
and the japanned tin case scorched 
and blistered with intense heat. My 
blood turned cold and I broke into a 
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clammy perspiration as the horrible truth 
burst upon me. My heart seemed to 
stop beating, and my knees shook beneath 
me with fear and despair. Z'he cargo was 
on fire in the bottom of the ship, where I, 
unassisted, could never hope to reach it 
or do anything to extinguish it. It all 
came upon me as_ by inspiration: the 
coal being saturated when the ship was 

rtly full of water, and being confined 
Below, had heated until it had spontane- 
ously ignited. And it must have been 
burning some days, as I remembered first 
noticing the smoke in the cabin nearly a 
week ago. 


Recovering somewhat, I at once Te: | 


placed the pump-boxes, for I well knew 
! that the fire only needed the admission 
‘ of air to cause it to burst out and enve- 
lop the ship. Well I understood the utter 
! hopelessness of any etforts I could make 
' to save the Bessie now, and all my labour 
and rigging and contriving had only 
been exerted to overcome other dangers 
while one was growing beneath me 
against which all Phad done was useless. 
Almost paralysed with fear and horror, I 
stood dazed, fies to face with this slowly 
{ approaching but certain death ; nay, was 
it even slowly approaching! might not 
the fire burst through the decks at any 
moment and destroy the Bessie and me? 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


But on reflection the comparative cool- 
ness of the deck somewhat reassured me, 
as I knew that before the fire actually 
broke out it must become unbearably 
hot. But what was I to do? I knew 
| that in a few days, perhaps a few hours,.° 
the ship would be enveloped in flames, 


and I had no boat! Death either by 
; drowning or burning seemed now inevi- 
table. itterly I thought of all my 


wasted efforts; was it only for this that 
I had toiled and struggled until I had 
overcome each difficulty and seemed in a 
| fair way to save not only myself, but the 
ship and her cargo? 

(To be continued.) 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L.5 


I push on as fast as we could, for 
though we had pold we had little enough 
to buy food with after this last depletion 
of our stores; and they, thoroughl, 


reeing with me, went to work to climb ! 


the mountains in front of us. It was stiff 
work indeed, and the heavy masses of 
gold had to be hauled up from ledge to 
ledge as we followed what seemed hike a 
goat-track, which was the only indication 
of a path across them. Forgetful of our 
guide’s warnings, we slept the first night 
without any protection against the wild 
beasts ; we had been so tired that we 
threw ourselves down to sleep without 
even providing enough fuel to keep our 


fires burning all the night, and towards | 


early morning I was awoke by the sound 
of roaring close at hand. The noise had 
also roused all my companions, and we 
were soon huddling together in fear, for 
there could be no mistaking those deep 
and dread tones—a lion was in the forest 
and close to us. 
of our fires, and though [had my flint and 
tinder-box, all were too frightened to go 
in search of leaves and dry twigs to ma! 

a fire. 

Again and again did we hear the roar 
of the lion as he drew closer and closer, 
and suddenly, with one consent we all 
commenced to clamber into the neigh- 
bouring trees, leaving guns, clothes, and 
loads abandoned on the ground. 

The lion was evidently not thinking of 
us, but challenging a rival, for we soon 


Not a spark remained | 


Author of “Across Africa,” ete., ete, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


| less of the light of the burnin, 


| tore and bit savagely. As the 
the tree increased I was astonished to see 
a lioness sitting quietly on her haunches 
looking on at the struggle and quietly 
' licking her chaps as if she fully appre- 
ciated it. After a time the two com- 
batants separated, and lay regarding 
each other, and each vatehing for the 
chance of a successful spring against his 
opponent. Their whole being seemed to 


which they regarded each other, while 
their long tails kept nervously switching 
their bleeding sides. At last the yellow 
lion made a dash forward, evidently 
urged on by the lioness, who did not 
seem to appreciate the period of inaction, 
‘but the brown was too sharp for him 
and, evading his spring turned and fixed 
‘himself on the nape of his neck with his 
; teeth and fore-claws. The yellow lion 
rolled over and over in the vain endea- 
vour to free himself from his assailant, 
but Brownie held on, and though receiv- 


e | ing many wounds and rips, managed to 


pet his hind feet also firmly fixed in the 
ack of his foe. Now began a most ex- 
traordinary display of muscular power, 
' and the brown lion seemed to try to draw 
the head and loins of the yellow one 
together so as to break his back, whilst 
| the yellow one, notwithstanding the 
| intense agony he must have been suffer- 


| ing, endeavoured to bend himself in the 


heard answering roars in the opposite | opposite direction. The brown lion hav- 
direction, also drawing nearer and nearer. | ing the advantage of posit‘on, his anta- 
T had not left my flint and steel behind ! gonist began to wax weaker and wenker, 
me when I got up into the tree, and I | and after a time the claws and teeth of 
found that the one into which I had : the brown lion drawing from their hold, 


be concentrated in the fierce looks with | 


clanibered was covered with dry_moss, | the yellow one had no heart to resume | 


and a portion of it was dead, so I soon | the contest, and made his retreat into the 
managed to make a little fire in a fork of | jungle, while the lioness came to pur over 
the branches. Meanwhile the two lions | and lick the wounds of the conqueror. 

drew nearer and nearer, and at last we| _I was afraid that they might stay there 
could hear a final roar and rush, and ' all day, when a limb of the burning tree 
then the sound of growling and strug- | 
gling. My fire soon began to burn up, | 
and I had to change to another tree | 
whence I could watch the battle that was | 
going on almost beneath us. One lion was ! 
a large one of deep yellow colour, while | 


kegs of powder, burst it open and ignited 
it. Fortunately the other kegs were not 
touched by it, but all our belongings were 
scorched and scattered by the explosion, 
while the lion and lioness took it as a 


fell down, and, pitching on one of our | 


Now said to my followers that we must | his antagonist was smaller and of a dark ' decided notice to quit. Descending from 
brown. They struggled together regard- | our uncomfortable perches in the trees, 

tree, and | we hegan to examine what damage had 
Sight from | been 


done by the explosion, and found, 
| besides the keg of powder that had blown 
up, all our remaining sacks of beads 
\were ripped open and their contents 
spilt, and some of our cloth was burnt. 
We soon put out the fire, and then began 
to search for the beads with even more 
energy than we had shown a few days 
before in hunting for gold, and were for- 
tunate enough to gather a considerable 
portion of them together again, and by 
noon were able to resume our ascent of 
the mountains. For four hours more we 
toiled up their steep ascent, and then, 
reaching the summit, we saw stretched 
before us another prairie country such as 
we had crossed since leaving Lohemba, 
but diversified by numerous villages em- 
bowered in groves of bananas and palms, 
and we hoped that when we arrived 
among them we might find a peaceful 
welcome. 

That night we camped on the summit 
of the range, and early the next mern- 
ing began the descent. On arriving at 
the bottom we met a party of hunters, 
provided with nets and spears, who were 
returning frem an expedition in search of 
game, loaded with their spoi, and as we 
were longing for meat I bought some 
with beads. This commencement of in- 
tercourse soon ripened into friendly feel- 
ings, and the leader of the party said that 
we must halt at his village for the night, 
and that when rested he would send men 
with us to show us the best roads. His 
offer was thankfully accepted, and we 
followed him into a large village, sur- 
rounded by a grove of bananas, for, as he 
said, there were no enemies near, so there 
was no need of a stockade or ditch, as he: 
had heard was the case in many coun- 
tries. Here seemed to be the first really 
peaceful country that I had seen since 
Keaving Bihé, and I lay down to sleep 
more at rest in my mind than I had been 
for many a long day. But this peaceful 
state was not to continue, for in the 
morning men came in saying that men, 
coming from where they knew net, were 


burning and destroying villages, and, 
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catching sight of the guns of our party, 
said they ad thin a ike them, out of 
which fire came, and which killed mena 
long way off. I was afraid that perhaps we 
wight be supposed to have something to 
do with these raiders, but was de)éghted 
to find thatsthe news made no difference 
in the friendly relations between the 
natives and ourselves. 

The chief came to me and said that he 
intended with all his people to retreat to 
a place called Mkanna, where he said the 
people lived under the river, and where 
we should be safe from all attacks, and if 
1 liked to accompany him I should be 
welcome. I willingly accepted his offer, 
and told him that as the people they were 
fleeing from were armed with guns, if he 
would provide for the carriage of my gold 
and other goods, I would do my best to! 
protect our rear from pursuit, and this 
ie at once agreed to. 

Fear lent wings to our feet, and we 
narched far and fast, the women bearing | 
with them all their household gear an 
the men driving their goats and sheep, 
whilst the hunters and the warriors, with 
my men, remained behind to resist the 
enemy. 

Two days we stru 


‘led along, and on 
the third we were to we should arrive 
at Mkanna and be in safety. The next | 
morning, however, soon after we were! 
starting, we heard the shouts of men 
behind, and soon a party of about a hun- 
dred) among whom were ten with mus- 
kets, came up by the path I was following, 
and, fring their muskets, expected to see 
us instantly throw down everything and 
surrender. Their astonishment on, in- 


stead, receiving a steady, well-directed 
volley from us was intense, and they 
turned and fled, leaving their wounded 
behind. I sent to try and find out who 


‘ these savage strangers might be, and as 


far as I could understand they were men 
who had come from a country many 


, moons to the eastward, where white men 


wearing long robes constantly came, and 
that from them they had obtained mus- 
kets, and were now hunting for slaves 
and ivory for these white men. 

I could not then understand who or 
what these white men could be, but now 
know that they must have been Arabs 
from Zanzibar, and hurried on after the 
rest of the fugitives. At noon I saw 
before us some rocky hills, through which 


‘ariver, which I was told was the Lufira, 


burst, and here [ was told was Mkanna, 
and the people lived under the river. All 
the women and children, and the men 
with goats, had disappeared when I ar- 


rived, and I was told they had gone under ; 


the river. What could it mean? Was 
there some national custom of com- 


| 


utterly demoralised them, and they fled 
again in confusion. 

Our guides now lighted torches, and 
we were conducted through a series of 
caves, which branched in all directions 
under the hills, and where were assem- 
bled many fugitives and all their belong- 
ings, and, being brought to the chief of 
the people to whom the caves belonged, 
he told me there was another exit on the 


‘eastern side of the Lutira, and that I 


could from there, he had no doubt, easily 
make my way to the country of the 
Kazembe. 

I wandered about these caves in marvel 
and astonishment, for though they ac- 
tually Passed under the river they were 
dry and comfortable, and whole villages 
of huts had been constructed in some of 
the larger ones, and there were fowls 
running about, crowing and clucking, 
who have never really seen daylight. 
The light, of course, was bad, being only 
given y fires and torches, whose smoke 
hid all the upper part of the caves, ani 
with a few of the elders, I found a sort o! 


mitting suicide in the Lutira, or what ?. stone lamp, holding oil, with a rude wick 
Soon the mystery was explained, for | of_unspun cotton. 


behind a large rock there appeared the 
entrance into a cave, and here we were 
invited to enter, and as soon as we were 


We passed the night in this subterra- 
nean dwelling without any inconvenience, 
and then in the morning, finding our 


inside some men, who knew another and ! whilom hosts did not consider our presence 
more secret entrance, piled rocks above | necessaryany Jonger, as they did not think 


the mouth of the cave. 
after this hear the shouts of our pursuers, 
who had again mustered up courage to 


We could soon ; their pursuers wou 


id venture into the 
caves, we bade them farewell, and again 
emerging into the upper world, after a 


come after us, and through holes in the subterranean journey of seven miles, 


rocks we managed to pick off a few of 
them, which, as the remainder could not 
understand where the fire came from, 


more or less, we set our faces towards 
the town of the Kazembe. 
(To be continued.) 


TO THE TOP OF MONT BLANC: 


” 


“ Tr is Saturday now,” said their friend, | 
| smiling, ‘‘and as an old stager let me 

advise you to content yourself after your heavy 
walk of yeaterday with simply doing the Flegére 
today. It is two hours up and one down, 
and you can stay there an hour and telescope 
the Mer de Glace and Montanvert, which it 
faces, across the valley. Indeed, if you like, 
Iwill go with yeu, and as I know it well, I 
can ring you ck along the mountain side 
toPlan Praz, which is up there over us, on 
‘ie side of the irevent; and the path down to | 

amouni is there, zigzagging along the 
itont of it.” ee ahi S | 

The boys both protested heartily that it 
ould be a real pleasure to them if he would 
£0, and they would be greatly obliged to him, 
And they meant it, for indeed he was so kind 
and genial, and had such a sympathetic smile, 
and yet such a knowing air, that he had 
charmed their hearts, 

“Thank you,” he answered. ‘Let me in- 
eines myself then. My name is Grey- 
stone.” 


wea, ara has a friend of your name,” 


And rery. soon they were off together in 
tie ‘moet riendly fashion, talking as they 


I There is one reason,” said Mr. Greystone, 

ought to mention, for which I specially 

advise this walk to-day. It is because I want 

4) move a temptation out of the way of to- 

are: Don’t forget your Sundays, boys, 
‘hen away from home, as so many do. We | 
i 


OR, HOW TWO BOYS DID IT. 
By tHe Rey. WALTER SENIOR, M.A, 
VHI.—PREPARING TO MOUNT. 
English are doing so sadly too much, I am 
sorry to say. here is the little English 
church (and he pointed over the way), and 
there I advise you to go both morning and 


afternoon and really rest. It is good for the 
body as well as the soul, I assure you, though 


I grant that it is a great trial on a sunny | 


Sunday to forego some long expedition. But 


let me tell you this, boys, that a sacrifice | 
of pleasure to principle makes the strong | 


man.” 
The two lads looked at the pleasant church 
as it stood facing them on the right with its 


| back to the steep forests of the Aiguille de | 


Blagnieres, down which rolled a silvery water- 
fall, and far above was its needle peak piere- 
ing the fair blue sky. 

Then they quietly said, ‘‘ We never thought 
of any expedition for to-morrow, sir! and 
we are both very glad to find an English 
church here ; but is there an English clergy- 
man too?” 

“Yes. You will find his name on_ the 
notices which are in the hetel, with the times 
of service. And I should have said, if you 
had not taken me as your friend, that in any 
difficulty the Chaplain, as he is called, is 
always ready with help and advice, and that 
you could not do better than consult him.” 

“T think,” said Bob, “ we English ought to 
be proud of such a fact as an English church 
at Chamouni.” 


“T quite agree with you,” Mr. Greystone ; 


answered. “It is a very significant fact. 
Pray God we may never turn our backs on it, 


ey 


or trifle away the faith in which it had its 
origin. 

“But now to change the subject; did I 
understand aright that you are serious in 
your determination to attempt Mont Blanc?” 

This question sorely taxed the modesty of 
the two friends, 

“Well,” said Bob, ‘we don’t wish either 
to be cocky or foolhardy ; but we should like 
to try. Do you think it is impossible for 

a 


“That's a serious question which I scarcely 
dare answer off-hand, and, indeed, cannot 
until I have seen your paces. It all depends. 
There are some persons who ought not to 
attempt such a thing. If you are in the 
least bit dizzy-headed or infirm of footing 
you ought not to think of it. It would be 
foolhardy. But I shall be better able to 


| judge when we have been together a little on 


the ice. I have been up Mont Blanc once, 
and there is not much rock-work. The diffi- 
culties are those of snow and ice. I, too, am 
thinking of making the ascent. Perhaps we 
together.” oa 
and Harry exchanged glances of joy. 
Never were such lucky fellows! They were 
sure and certain instantaneously that their 
paces would prove satisfactory, and they 
resolved to be entirely obedient to Mr. Grey- 
stone’s slightest wish, and te act with the 
greatest prudence, in order to prove that they 
were quite trustworthy. 
I must refrain, however, from further par= 
ticulars of this expedition to Le Flegére and 
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Plan Praz. It would take too much time 
to tell of all the enjoyment of the wooded 
ascent, and of the splendid view they got 
through the telescope of the Mer de Glace, 
and its two tributary rivers of ive, and 
of its mighty aiguilles or needle peaks, or 
of the magnificent panorama of Mont Blane 
which they had all the way as they turned to 
walk to Plan Praz,a walk of about an hour 
anda half, at a height of six thousand feet 
along the side of the Prevent. 

But it was all splendid, and Sunday, too, 
was most peaceful and enjoyable, thouyh the 
sun did shine beautifully, and tempters said it 
was too brilliant to last. 

** Breakfast at six to-morrow, remember,” 
said Mr. Greystone, ‘‘We must do the 
Mauvais Pas, and have a good day on the 
Mer de Glave. You won't require a guide 
for that, as I have one whom I have engaged 
to be with me all the time I am here.” 

The boys could scarcely sleep for excite- 
ment. What a holiday they were having! 
What a story they would have to tell! ‘“T 
do believe we shaH do it, Bob,” said Harry. 
“SodoI,” said Bob. ‘Go to sleep!” He 
felt as if he could have shouted so that all 
Chamouni would hear, and so he said, ‘Go 
to sleep!” | 

But that was easier said than done. All 
grew quiet. The tinkling bells of horses and | 
carriages had all Tong since ceased, and even ' 
human voices had died out of the square | 
below and the streets which ran from it. | 
But at Chamouni, when man mikes exit! 
from the stage then enter the cats. First | 
dim distant calls arise. Then nearer cries, 
which sadly irritate the would-be sleepers. 
They turn themselves round in bed aud_try 
to escape with head under the sheets. _ It is 
of no use. Some half dozen of the feline 
tribe (‘‘fee-line” said Bob--‘‘ the most un- 
feelin’ critturs going”) were ensconced just 
beneath their window, holding a scandal 
meeting, followed by a scolding match. 

Yaaah-owww! It was unbearable. But 
it grew steadily worse as they grew sleepier. 

he church clock banged out midnig’t in 
slow solemn strokes. 

“We shall never be up in time in the 
morning. Oh that Tem! Just hark to that 
awful row! I can’t stand it any loner.” 

Saying this, Bob jumped out of bed, and 
seizing on his jug of water rnshed to the open 
window, There he fired as it were full at the 
feline game below. The effect was enormous. 
The old Tom whose wrath had been waxin; 
fiercer and fiercer, was enraged beyond ail 
bounds by the unexpected assault. “His tail 
thickened, his body swelled, and the yell that 
he gave was astounding. As he jumped he 
seemed a dynamite cat going off in a thousand 
directions. Mont Blane must have turned 
pale as it heard the terrific explosion. Then 
the sudden silence which ensued was almost 
oppressive. To Bob's horror a voice as of a 
drowning man came faintly from below. 

“Stranger, up there!” it said with unmis- 
takable American intonation. ‘Stranger up 
there! Can you throw a towel after your 
water. It isn't time fora bath yet, and I guess 
you didn’t calculate that I was studying that 

‘om ?”” 

Bob very sheepishly put down his empty jug, 
and crept with the utmost silence into bed. 

“Oh, Bob, what havo you done?” 

“Shot at a pigeon and killed a black crow,” 
answered Bob, almost shaken to pieces with 
the convulsions of suppressed Jaughter, 

Next day was cloudy, but the clouds were 
high, and so they ventured to carry out th 
programme, In spite of their restless night, 
they completely satisfied Mr. Greystone, as 
he watched them going down the Mauvais 
Pas, and afterwards as he took them on to 
the rougher part of the Mer de Glace. Evi- 
dently they had both steady heads and active 
less.” They could stand) on ledges, they 
could look down creat heights without being 
giddy, they could jump erevas-es, and they 
could hold out in strength. Still he kept his 
opinion to himself, and contented them with 


talking abont the difficulties of tho ascent of 
Mont: Blanc, and the absolute necessity of 
training thoronzhly tirst, before attempting 
it. He encouraged them to hope, but only so 
as to inspire them with effort. 

Next day was rainy, and so was the morn- 
ing after, but in the afternoon he tuok them 
for a little ylacier practice on the lower part 
of the Glacier des Bossons. 

On their return he brought them toachalet 
now uninhabited but with an inscription on 
it in French. ‘‘Read that,” he said, and 
they read that it was the cottage of Jaques 
Balmat, who, in 1786, first scaled Mont Blanc, 
discovering the route which travellers now 
take to the summit, and that he guided M. 
Saussure on his famous ascent. 

There as they gazed all up Mont Blane, as 
it were from his foot to his crown, getting 
glimpses through the clouds, Mr. Greystone 
told the story of Balmat’s discovery of the 
route, how he followed after Saussure’s first 
expedition (which failed), and how he was 
overtaken when nearly 12,000 feet high by a 
snowstorm and had to remain where he was 
all night alone ; and how, in spite of frost- 
bitten feet, he next day turned his night’s 
catastrophe to such good account that he made 
himself sure of the route to the summit, which 
had as yet batiled all attempts ; how painfully 
he dragved himself down again to Chamoum, 
and then in gratitude for Dr. Paccard’s atten- 
tion during his illness teld him of his dis- 
covery, and how he and Dr. Paccard soon 
after made the first ascent, and then in a year 
or two how he led de Saussure to the mighty 
summit. ‘ But,” continued Mr. Greystone, 
“he came toa sad end. Saussure, who was 
a great geolovist, as you no doubt know, took 
away with him twelve mule loads of rock to 
Geneva, believing he had found traces of gold. 
Unfortunately for Balmat, he believed that 
this was rich treasure, and he became restless 
with visions of wealth, and ever after he made 
lonely expeditions all about Mont Blane in 
search of gold. One day his hat, I think, or 
his handkerchief, was found at the edge of a 
deep crevasse, and nothing more was ever 
heard of him 

“Boys,” said Mr. Greystone, ‘‘at the end 
of this glacier expedition, we shall try our 
luck toxether on Mont Blane as soon as the 
weather is thoroughly settled. You will do.” 


CHAPTER IX.—AT LAST THE START. 


Who has not waited for some crowning 
day of hope? With what eager delight do 
expectant eyes open on it! 
the first question of our two young friends 
was, ‘Is it fine?” Yes, 1t was fine, and the 
glass was rising full of promise, as befitted 
that supreme morning of the great attempt. 


At six o'clock the courtyard of the hotel ; 


was a busy scene of all kinds of preparation. 
The guides were waiting in readiness with 
ropes and ice-axes and chamois knapsacks. 


The portenrs were trying their respective | 


loads, and arranzing them in most convenient 
forms; the servants were coming and going 
on all sorts of errawls, The voyageurs were 


engaged in remem!cring all that they would | 


want for their mountain needs which the 
portenrs must take. 

But constantly and instinctively the eyes 
of one and another wandered from the busy 
scene to gaze on the majesty of Mont Blane, 
and perhaps to wonder what might befall. 
There he stood, clear of all cloud, the rosy 
light scarce faded av from his head ; and 


there, half-way down, were the rocks called . 


“Les Grand Mulets,” where they would 
lode at nixzht before making the final effort 
for the summit ; and there was the long white 
glacier flowing down below those ro like 
Father Mont Blane’s vast beard, and this had 
to be crossed in spite of all crevasses. 

Was all right 2 Yes, everything at last was 
rizht. There were two ladies, who were 
going part of the way for a day's excursion, 


and they were on mules. There were four 
\ 


Roused at. five, | 


travellers, each with their guides and por- 
teurs, besides Mr. Greystone and our two 
young adventurers, with their guides and 
porteurs—a caravan of twenty-two in all. 
Great was the éclit as they detiled throuch 
the principal thoroughfare of Chamouni. In 
about a quarter of an hour they reached the 
yillaye ot Pellerins, at the foot of the ascent. 
There the boys began to take the lead up the 
winding path, stopping every now and then 
to breathe and watch the slow-ascendiny 
eavaleade below. They wind through woods, 
they cross a few glades, they meet with tor- 
rents, they gaze over the valley at the Bre- 
vent, they look up Mont Blanc, at the 
Aiguille du Midi, and at length reach, in 
about an hour, the cascade Du Dard or Pel- 
lerins. 

It is a noble waterfall, and the boys went 
down the rocky hollow into which it 
: fully enjoy it. There they had ceaseless 
der and dripping spray to their hearts’ content. 
Ever moving, yet always remaining tho same, 
a cataract seems like a thing of eternity. 

After this the ascent became more steep 
and rugged, but at the same time more in- 
teresting. It went in zigzags, with different 
views at each corner of the zigzag. At the 
turn on the right there were most picturesque 
views of the glacier and its ravine, and at 
the turn on the left there were splendid 
peeps through pine-forests of the mountain, 
the torrent, and the vast rocks and needle- 
peaks far up in the blue sky, : 

To our two young friends it was all beauti- 
ful. The morning air seemed volatile, the 
‘views bits of paradise, and every now ant 
then when the dome of Mont Blane came 
into sight they stood and gazed a moment 
with indescribable feeling. 

At the end of the second hour all the cara 
van, except the ladies’ party, had reache: 
Pierre Pointue, which is a huge knob on tl: 
side of the Aiguille du Midi. Here a smal 
' restaurant has been recently erected severa 
hundred feet above the forest-line, command 
ing a splendid view of all below and around 

t took another full hour before the part; 
could get under way after the rest which wa 
taken here. Most had breakfast, some ha 

wine, some asmoke. The ladies had to dre= 
‘in mountain costume, not having dared t 
face the criticism of the fashionable worl 
below. When they at last emerged fror 
their toilet-rooms, with conscious faces, the 
were complimented upon their appearan 
Immense wideawake hats, big with veil 
defied the sun in all his strength, and sho 
skirts and grey leggings prepared for tre: 
cherons snows and the conquest of crevasse 
| No mules can go where they are going now. 

Then once more all proved ready, ar 
another start was made. ‘This time every o1 
felt the quickening of heart which comes fre 
the sense of difficulty and danger drawit 
nearer. 

For now, hecause the ridge along whi: 
) the ascent had so far lain began to ri 
steeply towards the Aisuille dn Midi, t 
route had to betake itself to the side of t 
' ridge, in order to gain access higher up on 
' the glacier, and this side was steep and rock 
Each one, therefore, must be careful of | 
| steps, and cling close to the rock, for in plac 
, the side of the ridge was all but perpendicul: 
!and there was only a goat’s path runni 
‘along it about a foot wide. On the leit » 
cky wall, on the right a dizzy precip 
overhanging the verge of the glacier. Do 
below all was rocky confusion, dirty blo 
of ice, and clayey torrent. To look down 
dangerous ; a slip seems certain destruct: 
Here the guides are full of watchful care. 

* Look not dewn,” they ery; but at the ro 
, Some one slips, but a vice-like grip ar 

the mischance, and only the loose stones 
| pattering into the abyss, Great is 
relief when the ravine beyond this’ preci, 
is reached. Then after another hali-ho 
| scramble over loose boulders, they stand 
length at the top of the ravine beneath 
shadow of the great rock of Pierre de P Eehe 
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more than four thousand feet above Cha- 
monni. 

Here they took a moment's breathing time 
and gazed on the view. Above were huge 
cornices of ice and snow overhanging fright- 
fully, but yet comparatively safe in the frosty 
airofthe morning. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, this rock must be avoided as decidedly 
dangerous, when the power of the sun is on 
those cornices. They break off in huge 
masses and sweep down the ravine with 
thunderous roar. 

Looking downwards, the torrent’s path, 
white and worn, seemed to grow narrower, 
and at length dwindle into thin grey lines 
amongst the forests and along the valley. 
Then the eye sought out the opposite moun- 
tains, and found that the peak of the Bre- 
vent, which looks so high and pointed from 
Chamonni, seemed almost lost in the multi- 
tude of higher peaks rising beyond it. 

Looking across the ice plain on the left 
{still half an hour distant, but seeming close 
enough to step on to almost), the pinnacles 
and crags of the two glaciers, Bossons and 
Tacconay, which here have a common origin, 
spread level with the eye. 

“It cannot be very dangerous, Mr, Grey- 
stone,” said Bob. 

“Don't judge by appearances,” was the 
reply ; ‘it Is never wise. Wait a while, and 
you will find that the worst bit of work we 
shall have to do will be found amongst that 
broken ice underneath the rocks of the Grands 
Mulets.” 

Once more they move on to reach the 
glacier’s grimy forbidding edge, and in half 
an hour they step on to a world of snow and 
ice, And now single file becomes the mode 
of progress, following closely in the steps of 
the leading 


ide as he picks his way amidst ; 


party bezan to feel a little quaky. 
“Open a bottle of wine!” said Mr. Grey- 
stone to a porteur. 


idea, If one is lost all 
think. But the guides know what they are 
about, and tell you that if one slips all the 
rest willsave him. And so the rope was firm. 


eight feet being allowed between each person. 
“This is glorious!” said Bob. 
“Ido wish father was here !” said Harry 


very much for some reason or other. 
Onwards to the broken glacier! 


directions, because the 
and broken, being convulsed with underlying 
rocks, Every now and then it presented won- 
derful scenes of ice. As wellas yawning gulfs 


were all the colours of the rainbow. 
But here beauty is synonymous with danger. 
The way began to run along ledges dividing 


narrower, but also constantly intersected by 
cross clefts, Along the wide parts they 
| moved rapidly, but the pace grew ‘‘ slow and 


the whole party remained motionless, and 
only one at a time made move, every other 
; one watching his own portion of the Tore so 


aslip. - 


diffs, and 


overhead in an almost purple sky. 

“Halt! halt!” Put on veils and blue 
glasses to avoid the blinding glare, or the eyes 
villsoon be bloodshot, not to say snow blind. 

‘Advance ! 


Progress takes more and more a zigzag | 
form to circumvent here, and avoid there, the « 
yawning mouths of dangerous crevasses, or | 


some small mountains of ice ; and all the time 
they are going steadily up in an oblique direc- 
tion towards the Grands Mulets. 

At last, at a more even part, the guides 


. 


stop, and say, ‘‘ We must rope, messieurs : we | bridges, and places where they had to place | reached, and they steppe: 


come to the bad places now. 


hillocks, and billowy fields of | 
dazzling whiteness, whilst the sun blazes , 


Harry thought that Mr. Greystone was quite 
as good as any of them, He was between 
them, and he had arranged a guide before 
| Harry and one behind Bob. Thus he had 
‘ them perfectly under his watch and control. 


spired them so, that they did wonderfully 

well. They were quite free from dizziness, 

| and, indeed, the farther they went the less 
fear they felt. 

There were places which had to be jumped, 

; and places where they had to go over by snow 


j a ladder across the chasm in order to crawl 


There the ladies decided that they must | 
return to Pierre Pointue ; and some of the, 


over it. The guides would jump where 
it seemed impossible to get a foothold on the 


, sloping edge of some deep crevasse, and there 


To rope seems in the eyes , 
of the inexperienced a desperate and fovlish , 
will be lost, they : 


two crevasses, sometimes wider, sometimes , 


they would stand and lean over even to 
stretch a helping hand. But there would be 
another quills beyond who would be pulling 
tight the friendly rope which held up the 
daring helper. Once Harry slipped, after a 
jump, but in an instant he was dangling 
ately, though ignominiously, by the middle, 


looped round each one’s waist, a distance of ; like a herring on a skewer, Bob said, and 


then landed safely over. 
One place they came to was very difficult. 


:, It was a small valley of ice frightfully deep, 
at which Mr. Greystone smiled a smile of , and it had to be crossed on e, narrow ridge of 
comicial approval as if he liked Harry's wish , snow which jutted into it. 


This ridge of 
snow seemed to end at a wall of ice on the 


The | far side of the valley, but in reality, when the 
crevasses grow more frequent and gape in all | guide came to look, it stopped short of the ice 

pacter is now steep | wall and there was a horrible chasm between. 
uw! 


“The ladder!” 
second 
the lad 


cried the suide, and a 
guide made his way tu the spot with 
ler on his shoulder. Then the two 


there were great pinnacles and vast towers. | reared it up across the gulf, its foot on the 
Some ice formations looked like spires, and | snow ridge its head against the ice wall. 
some like towers of churches, and some like | Confusion ! it was six or seven feet short of 
battlemerted castles, and there were all sorts | reaching to the top. What was to be done? 
of bridges, and the colours which gleamed , The guides looked at each other for a moment 


and then the younger went at the difficult 
like a cat, whilst all held their breath, an 
every heart grew anxious. That extra seven 
feet was indeed dangerous, and to fall there 
would imperil the whole party over such an 
abyss. It was marvellous how he succeeded. 


_ From the top of the ladder he assailed the 


sure” in the narrower places. There at times , 


| as to be ready to hold hard if there should be , 


It was beautiful to see how sure-footed ' 
and daring the guides were, and Bob and , 


This gave them such confidence, and it in- | 


ice wall with his axe, making hand-hold and 
foot-hold until he reached the top in safety. 
Then followed the cther guide, and a third 
one came to guard the ladder, whilst first 
Harry, and then Bob, and then Mr, Greystone, 
then the fourth man of the party, and then the 
guides and the porteurs in turn ascended. 

This was the last great feat before reaching 
the Grand Mulets rocks, The remaining por- 
tion was only a heavy grind through deeply- 
melted snow on very steep slopes. It was 
now past noon, and the sun’s rays had been 
playing on the slopes for hours, and our travel- 
lers sank a foot deep at almost every step, and 
began to feel the fatigue of it, and to long for 
the_rest those black rocks—so slight-looking 
at Chamouni, so towering now, as they gazed 
up to them from the slopes up which they 
slowly toiled—would soon afford. 

At length the last piece of snow was 
on to the platform 
of the chalet. 


THE BACK-HAND STROKE 


iswhat always proves a great stumbling block 
to beginners, and even amongst the better class 
of players the possession of a good ‘ back- 
hand” is sufficiently noteworthy to be the 
subject of comment. The fore-hand stroke 


comes naturally to the majority, whilst the | 
| player, failing to realise that the body must | consequently 
bc turned quite at right angles to the line of | properly, it 1s possible to reach as far on that 


tack-hand stroke smacks of artificialness. 


The necessity of the back-hand stroke would | 


not exist if we were all trained from child- 
ood, as some maintain we should be trained, 


to use either hand with equal facility. In 
the case of true ambi-dexterous players (I 
now of only two such) there is no back-hand 


neceasa, the racket being changed from 
hand to hand as the ball comes to the right 
orthe left. Such players make their stroke 
from either side in what is to them a natural 
way. But there is no reason whatever why 


the back-hand stroke should be difficult of | 


execution. Beginners make it difficult by 
setting about .it in the wrong way. The 
easiest way to learn is to watch a master of the 
art closely, and follow his actions on the spot. 
li this be done the learner will tind that the 
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| reason the ordinary player fails tomake a good | the ball. 


Some there are (notably H. F+ 


, back-hand stroke is because he does not , Lawford) who do not turn the hand round in 


‘ present the body properly to the ball. 


Inthe , making the back-hand stroke, but use the 


case of the fore-hand stroke (see Fig. 1) | same side of the racket as that employed for 


| the left leg is in front, but in thecase of the the fore-hand return. 


This is completely 


back-hand stroke the reverse is the case, the | wrong, and Lawford’s success does not prove 


jright leg being in front. 


(See Fig. 4) to the contrary, for he cannot 
Here is the whole secret. The ordinary ; many balls placed far to his back-hand, whieh 


‘ibly reach 
score. Using the back-hand 


i flight of the ball, is always at a disadvan- | side as on the other, and with some force 


tage. Sometimes he does not turn his bod 


ball over the net, invaria! 
stroke to the opponent. 


every other condition. 


} 


As in the case of , ness ts that itis 
| the fore-hand stroke, a full swing must be | to get the ball 
; given to the racket, and this cannot possibly | to put force into the stroke. 
be done unless the body be turned with the . be properly turned the racket can be held far 
right side facing the ball as it advances. The | bac! 
body comes in the way of the racket under forward with considerable energy. It is only 
If the reader looks at , necessary for the learner to try the effect of 
Figs. 3 and 4 he will see that the hand in , the different positions, racket in hand, and 
making the back-hand stroke is turned over, ; without any 
| the back of the hand being presented to | vince himself which affords him the greatest 


also. It is a fact that with the vast majority 


at all, but tries to ‘‘scoop” the ball up; this | of players the back-hand, even when ski fally 
being a manwuvre which, even when attended executed, is much weaker than the fore-hand, 
with success in the shape of returning the . but there is no reason why both should not 

by presents an easy , be equally severe. The reason of the weak- 


nerally considered sufficient 
ck, no attempt being made 
ut if the body 


preparatory to the stroke, and brought 


all, for him to speedily con- 


Be 
C1. 
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freedom of action, and what goes with that, 
the greatest power of stroke. 

I have said that it is possible to reach as 
far on the back-hand as on the fore-hand side 
To get the full reach of the arm it is neces- 
sary to present the back to the ball just 
before taking the stroke. The greatest reach 
on the fore-liand is got with the body square 


Fig. 4.-The Bac«-hand 8troke. 


to the net, facing it, sonsequently the createst 
reach on the back-hand is yot with the back 
square to the net. The back is turned only 
at the instant the stroke is taken, otherwise 
it would not be possible to get a proper sight 
of the ball, and simultaneeusly the wrist is 
thrown back so as to brin; e face of the 
racket square to the ball, which is taken after 
it has actually passed the body. The wrist 
must play very loosely for this stroke. As 
the stroke generally occurs from the fact of 
the ball being placed well on the back-hand 
line the ordinary result of its successful ac- 
complishment is that the ball travels back 
along the same line, and, more often than 
not, wins the stroke. This return the learner 
may easily practise by himself, bouncing the 
ball upon the ground for the purpose. 

A difficult stroke is presented when the 
ball comes direct towards the left half of the 
body about waist high. To return this a 
back-handed cut must be made across the 
body, which is of course turned as directed 
above. It is a favourite stroke with good 
players to place a ball coming in this fashion 

lown the opponent's fore-hand line, by means 
of the cut; indeed, it is easier to place it 
there than anywhere else. s 


THE VOLLEY, 


although regarded as on offensive stroke, is 
uite as often adefensive one. But the proper 
aaht in which to view the volley, is in that 
of a return wherewith to finish the stroke. 
A plover is supposed never to go up to the net 
unless he sees a good chance of winning the 
stroke by volleying the next return. Phu 
when, by a hard drive, the ball is placed well 
to the opponent’s fore- or back-hand, it is 
reasonable to assume that his return will be 
a weak one, which means that the ball will 
probably be returned high in the air some- 
where near the net. When this proves to be 
the case it is decidedly the game to run up 
and volley the ball into that portion of the 
court where the opponent is not. The volley 
can be made all round the circle, from the 
high over-head “smash” to the low under- 
id volley near the ground, fore- and back- 
handed. When it isa case of winning a stroke 
as just supposed, the over-hand stroke will be 
emyloyed, Except in rare cases of delicate 


skill the under-hand volley is more defensive 
than offensive. It is bad play to run up into 
the volleying position (just inside the service- 
line) merely for the sake of entering upon a 
volleying duel. The opponent, if he be wise 
and has an easy return, will toss the ball over 
one’s head, which necessitates a hurried stain- 
pede to the base-line and a consequent 
uncertainty of return. But, even when an 
opponent is in a difficulty he may return the 
hall unexpectedly well and close over the net. 
The man in position will then be obliged to 
volley in order to save the stroke. Volleying 
is so much a matter of pr that it is 
difficult to give any precise directions. When 
volleying low a little ‘lift’ should be put 
into the stroke, whereby a slight over-curl is 
imparted to the ball, which should be kept as 
| close to the net-cord as possible. 

One great advantage gained by returning 
| the ball on the volley is that it goes back 
again so much quic’ than would be the 
case if the player waited for it to come off 
the ground. 


Therefore one is more able, by 
its means, to catch the opponent out of posi- 
| tion, to which he has not hail time to return. 
| But the volleyer, on his part, has much less 
time for consideration, both as to taking the 
ball and as to where he will put it. 
sequently great quickness of thought and 
hand is necessary, 

In the case of the over-hand volley, for 
deciding the stroke more time is usually 
available for the player to think what he is 
about. When he has an easy over-hand 
volley let him not be teo rv to bring off a 
“smash.” A ‘ smash” is properly a stroke 
made with such force that the ball bounds to 
such a height and distance as to be out of 
reach of the opponent, although, as is often 
the case, it may bound over his head. It is, 
at all times, none t6o easy of accomplishment, 
and the young player will do far better if he 
contents himself with returning the ball at a 
fair pace but in a good position—i.e., a bad 
pesthon for the opponent. Let him do his 
vest to put the ball near the base-line, as then 
there is not much chance of the opponent 
reaching it. Length is here again of the 
greatest importance, for a half-hearted stroke 
into the middle of the court presents the 
easiest of returns. Should the epponent be 
standing beyond the base-line, then try and 


Fig. 6.—The Half-Volley. 


place the ball across the court. In the case 
of a ball which bounds very high indeed close 
to the net the easiest of returns is afforded, 
and the player can ‘‘smash” this down ata 
very acute angle across the court. 

The ‘‘ stop” volley is a most useful stroke. 
The player, to make it, should be standing 
reasonably near the net, and the ball is struck 


Con- | 


with a very loosely-held racket, the effect 
being what is called ‘‘ killing the ball,” which 
falls without any “go” in it and scarcely 
rises. The loose racket is the secret of this 
stroke, which is easiest when the ball comes 
at a brisk pace. 

It is an excellent and much-adopted plan 
to hold the racket in the two hands just pre. 


Fig. 6.—The Half-Volley (back-hand). 


vious to making a back-handed volley. The 
fingers of the left-hand lightly hold the frame 
of the racket for the sole purpose of ensuring 
that the face meets the Dall dead square, 
which is an indispensable necessity if the ball 
is to rebound truly. The least deviation 
causes the ball to go to ono side or the other, 
and this fact is turned to great sulvaniags by 
skilful players, who place the ball merely by 
turning the wrist slightly in tho desired direc- 
tion. Also by striking the ball more on the 
right or the left side it may be made to de- 
viate from a straight course and so defeat the 
adversary. Given a ball coming at shoulder 
height, over the left shoulder. The adversary, 
seeing your racket raised back-handed to 
strike, anticipates a direct retum. But you 
do that which he cannot possibly anticipate 
from your action—viz., strike the ball, not 
full, but half-face, on the (your) left side, 
thus causing it to fly off at a tangent to the 
(your) right, 

With these remarks I will leave the reader 
to contemplate the portraits of W. Renshaw 
in various positions, Mr. Renshaw kindly 
stood for these portraits at my request to 
Messrs. Waite and Pettitt, photographers, of 
Cheltenham, and the observer may be sure 
| that the attitudes cannot possibly be im- 
| proved upon, the results quite exceeding all 
anticipations, They may be used as models 
for all time. 

; A few words of parting advice will be of 
use if the learner will only take them to 
; heart. 

Never play on a bad eourt if you can get a 
good one. 2 

Gravel and asphalte (in winter) or similar 
Prepared courta are far better than grass, 
which can never be quite true. 

Use a plain racket with a moderate-sized 
head, strung with medium-sized gutas tightly 
as it is possible to get it. i 

eee your racket in a press and in a dry 
lace. 
Play with the best balls only. They are 
the cheapest ; and a good game is possible 
with them only. 

Never hurry to pick up a ball, or to serve. 
By doing both things slowly you have time 
to think out what you will do next. 

When you mean going for a distant ball 
take long bounds and not short strides. 
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Pore years azo the Rhondda Valley 
4 one of the loveliest spots in South Wales. 
The riches that lay below were undreamt of. 
face of nature was unscarred. And where 
the engines and waste heaps now crowd the 
view was a pleasant rocky dale with the 
shelves covered with trees and the river 
Tippling cheerily below. ‘The change was 
due to a triumph of science. Dr. Conybeare, 
ona holiday trip, went geologising about the 
valley, and announced that coal was there in 
quantity. First the upper beds were worked, 
then the lower ones, and in 1855 the first 
train of steam coals left the Rhondda for 
Cardiff. Now there is no busier or blacker 
coal district in the world. 
On Wednesday evening, 11th of April, 
1877, just as the men were coming up from the 
Tynewydd Pit, near Pontypridd, there was a 
nuh below as of the roaring of the sea. Close 
ly was the Old Cymmer Pit of evil repute, 
and from it the water had burst into the new 
workings, Of the hundred and fifty men 
uployed underground in the colliery, all 
‘aswered to their names at the roll-call ex- 
cept fourteen. 
An exploring party descended the shaft, 


“hich was ninety-two yards deep, and found | . 


that all the workings which sloped down from 
were full to the crown. The water had 
come in on al] sides and choked all the head- 
logs and stalls. 

While the explorers were consulting as to. 


was | what was best to be done, faint knockin; 


GREAT MINING DISASTERS. 


I.—TYNEWYDD PIT. 


were heard. Some one then was alive in the 
pit! The knockings were replied to, and 
again the faint sounds were given, coming 
from behind a wall of coal, perhaps thirty 
feet thick. 

At the roar of the incoming stream some 
of the men had made for the shaft, and meet- 
ing the water had run back and up a wind- 
way. Fortunately they had kept their light, 
and as they ran upwards from the roadway | 
they saw the water rush past and gradually 
rise up the slope after them. Higher and 
higher it came, till the mouth of the windway 
had disappeared, and it seemed as though : 
hope had gone. The men put down the lamp | 
—there were five of them, father, two 
brothers, and two friends—and crouching 
round it, shook hands with each other and 
said -bye. Then, together, they sang a 
Welsh hymn, of which the following transla- 
tion has been given :— 


“Mid the deep and mighty waters 
There is none can hold my head, 
Save my dearly-loved Kedeemer— 
He who suffered in my stead : 
He's a Friend in Jordan river, 
He my head will hold on high ; 
And by looking to my Saviour, 
I can sing, e’en when I die.” 


As they began the water seemed to hesitate ; 
when they ended the verse the water had | 


stopped. It seemed to them miraculous. 
What had happened was that the windway 
was air-tight, and the rising water had im- 
prisoned the air in the slope, compressed it 
slightly, and been kept back by it. 

“scape downwards there was none. The 
only way out was through the coal, which 
they at once proceeded te cut. It was the 
sound of their mandrils that the rescuers had 
heard, and having made sure of the direction, 
these set to work on the outside to cut into 
the prison, 

All night long the work went on, and in 
the early morning tho parties could hear each 
other’s voices. At last Morgan’s mandril 
broke through. He had been working for 
life all through that night, and was to die in 
the moment of victory. For as the hole was 
made the imprisoned air roared out with a 
noise as of thunder, and_by its terrific force 
poor Morgan was dashed against the side of 
the hole and literally smashed to death. His 
father and his brothers and friends were 
saved, after he who had done so much to 
rescue them had been dragged out a co-pse. 

This was a terrible adventure. It is but 
the prelude to the story of the Tynewydd 
Mine. 

Eight men and a boy were missing. Where 
were they? On the afternoon of the second 
day a faint knocking was heard down in the 
deep, three hundred yards or more away. 
Again came the knocking, and it was even- 
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tually agreed that it must eome from inen | and into the space between them and the ; pumps to get ahead and take off the pressure. 
shut up as the others had been, but in the | hole air was being pumped. The party were, | Soon they had passed the depth, and the 


third heading. This third heading was full | 
of water, So was the second heading above | 
it, and so of course were all the passages 


leading down from the higher to the lower | 
level. Consider the mine as a house in which 


the water was at the level of the second floor, | 
and the men were in a cellar in the lase- , 
ment; tilt the house on one side, and you 
have the plan of the mine. 

The first thing to be done was to‘pump out 
the water so as to admit the rescuers to the 
second heading, from which they could dig 
down through the coal into the stall where 
the fugitives were confined in the air-bubble. | 
Pumps were procured—powerful pumps—one , 
of which for days brought up its thirteen ; 
thousand yallons. And a message sent | 
to London for divers to try and. bring the 
men up through the water. On the Sunday 
the divers Davis and Purvis began work. 
‘They went down into the second heading, | 
which was still full of water, and down the 
incline from that they went into the third 
heading, intending to move along it till they 
came to the stall. But the water was full of 
drifting timber and rubbish, and they had toe 
give up, They lad traversed five hundred 
feet of the drift, and been within ninety 
yards of the men, but farther they could 
not £0. 

Un Monday, five days after the accident, 
the water wax below the level of the second 
heading, and it was resolved to begin to cut 
down the incline to the men. To give some 
idea of the distance they then were from the 
surface, where crowds of friends and relatives 
were waiting night and day for news, it 
should be remembered that the shaft was 


ninety-two yards deep. Where the rescue 
party hegan to dig was 925 yards from the 


foot of the shaft, or considerably more than 
half a mile along the underground ways. 
The knocking was still heard occasionally, 
and_ as the hole was driven downwards the 
clink of the prisoners’ tools could be distin- 
guished, The speed at which the work pro- 
yressed was tremendous. The men were 
working in shifts of four, two on their knees 
holding the other two up, while the falling 
coal was cleared away behind them. They 
worked almost like madmen, and the blood | 
streamed out of their bruised hands as, inch | 
by inch, they cut down their way. Hewing 
and drilling and blasting, the coal was worked 
into, and at every pause they could hear the 
faint tappings of the prisoners below as they 
slowly worked up towards them. The hole 
was not a large one—about six feet wide and 


under a yard high—but it was over seventy 
yards long. All Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 


day the work never ceased, except for the 
rescuers to listen. On the Wednesday a 
shout was heard, distant and feeble, ‘The 
hole is nearly through; cut a little to the 
right.” 

“And now another danger was imminent. 
In order to avoid such a disaster as had hap- | 
pened when the first group were reseued | 
dvors had been built up behind the explorers, 


in fact, working in compressed air, Untor- 
tunately, however, the doors could not be 
made properly air-tight, and the compression 
was nothing like what it ought to have been 
to be of service. Even admitting that the 


tush could be diverted harmlessly, it had to H 


be taken into consideration that the men had 
beaten the pumps, and the water was still at 


;@ higher level in the mine than they had 
| driven the hole. 
opened the water would probably rush up 


When communication was 


and drown both rescued and rescuers, Addi- 


, tional pumping power had therefore to be 


obtained, and the work resumed, the pumpers 
trying to race the hewers and get the water 
down as fast as the hole was driven. 

In the stall were four men, George Jenkins, 
David Jenkins, Moses Powell, and John 


; Thomas, and a bey, David Hughes. Like 
the Morgans, they had tried to escape, and 


been met by the water, and by running up to 
the top end of the stall, they had taken refuge 
in an air-chamber ; they were, in fact, in the 
same position as if inadiving-bell; the water 
could not get to them owing to the air it had 
shut in. 
candles they found in the stall—that was all. 

‘The lad suffered more than the rest, and 
was nursed by the men in turns, Sometimes 
they relieved the tedium of their Jong impri- 
sonment, and cheered their minds, with 


, singing verses of Welsh hymns, amonz them 


the favourite being the fine old strain of 


David Williams, from which we have already | y 


quoted : 


“ When the mighty rolling waters 
Beat upon my drooping form, 
Then my faithful Saviour Jesus 
Holds my head above the storm. 
He alone through Death’s dark r 
Helps me o'er the rolling tide, 
Holding faster than a brother, 
Until safe on Canaan's side. 


“ Tofinite His grace and goodness; 

“Oh! resistless power of love,’ 

Stil unchanged His faithful promise, 
Until safe in heaven above. 

This my hope, ‘mid rushing waters 
(Is the word of The Most High), 

Through my Saviour’s great atonement, 
I shall live, and shall not die.” 


They heard the sounds grow louder as the 
rescuing party got nearer them, and answered 


; when they could, but of course their efforts | 


were very feeble. Even when almost within 
touch of their friends their lives were only 
saved by a hairbreadth. One of the picks 


dislodged a piece of coal, which as it dropped | 


left a sinall hole in the narrow wall that now 
shut them off from safety. Instantly the air 
began to rush through the hole, and the 


; Water began to rise. George Jenkins stooped 


down, aud picking up a lump of clay, stuck 
it in the Hote. The water then stopped 
rising, but what would happen when the wall 
was neain pierced ? 


And so the advance was checked for the | 


For food they had three pounds of | 


j cutting was resumed. But then another 
: danger developed itself. The gas broke out 
j and filled the hole, It flickered in the safety 
j lamps, and might eny moment blow up. 
| Then the men retreated again, and those in 
the dark hole thought they had deserted 
them. But there was no cause for despair; 
volunteers were called for, and the men went 
' back at the peril of their lives. It was the 
| 20th of April, the ninth day after the water 
; broke in. So abundant was the yas that it 
| rose almost a foot above their lamps. What 
, Was to happen when the air burst out through 
; the hole they were to make none of them 
knew. The two men in front were Abraham 
Dodd and Isaac Pride. It was Pride that: 
: knocked the hole in the wall. 

Instantly the imprisoned air burst forth 
and thundered past them like the boom of a 
great gun. Crouching to the right and left 
of the long, low, narrow channel down which 
| they had come, the rescuers waited for it to 

exhaust its strength, but it still roared on, 
sweeping down everything in its path. Sud- 
denly a shout was heard from the prisoners, 

«We are up to the middle in water.” 

“Where's the lad?” asked Pride. 
, “In my arms.” 
‘You go in, Dodd, the hole is not large 
enough for me.” 

Dodd was soon scrambling in, saying as he 
did so, 

‘Don't be afraid, George, I am coming to 
you. 

“All right, Dodd,” said Jenkins. 

“Where are you?” asked Dodd, for it 
was all dark ; there were no lights or lamps. 

George Jenkins then came towards him, 
and caught hold of him, put his arms round 
his neck, and kissed him. Then Moses 
Powell did the same. 

‘Where are the other men?” asked Dodd. 

“Behind!” F 

Meanwhile Pride had enlarged the hole and 
got through. He went behind Powell and 
found Jolin Thomas sitting apparently life- 

Css, 

“John,” said he, ‘don’t you know me?” 

“Yes !” and that was all he could say. 

Next the boy was found and passed out 
to Gwillym Thomas. 

Ile asked him if his father and brother 
were alive, and Thomas told him yes; he 
thought it better not to tell him the truth at 
the risk of breaking his heart ; for the little 
fellow’s father and brother were among the 
few that had not been found. 

There is no need for us to enlarge on the 
merit of this rescue. It was one of the finest 
things ever done in any land or ave. Mr. 
Wales, under whom it was carried out, and 
Pride and Dodd and their companions, re- 
ceived the Albert Medal for their share in it. 
The giving of the medals is forgotten. ‘The 
«deed will never be forgotten. We never hear 
of the Rhondda without thinking of the men 
who, thanka to their fellow-mes, came alive 
out, of their nine days’ entumbment in the 
coal, 


(To be continued.) 


THE AUTHOR OF “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


F wonderful book, “Robinson Crusoe,” | 
has delighted and fascinated millions of hovs, | 
and yet there is some reason to fear that 
many of our young friends know little or | 
nothing about’ the life of its author. It is | 
not unlikely that, but for this marvellous | 
[iusdaction; the name of Daniel Defoe would | 
nave by this time heen quite forgotten, for 4 
we live in an ave of change and unrest, and 
the glories of the past seem to fade before the 


L greatest work, 
harebel, a me 


By D. F. HANNIGAN, A.B., LL.B. 


future. : 

And yet few men have had a stranver or 
more eventful career than Defoe, who, thouzh 
he was not, like his celebrated hero, cast 
upon a desolate island, passed through many 
vicissitudes, and often only eseaped death by 
something like a miracle. He was nearly 
i ans of aye when he published his 


hant, a writer of satires in 


nd before that time had been , 


jon more than a century and a half that | the foreshadowings and possibilities of the , bankrupt, and the editor of more than one 


| newspaper. 

Thengh it is the custom for biographers to 
dwell upon the illustrious descent of those 
, Whose lives they relate, much cannot be said 
‘concerning the antiquity of the family of 

Defoe. Indeed, the author of | Robinson 
Crusoe” was literally the first of the name, 
for his grandfather was Daniel Foe, a yeoman 
who flourished in| Huntinydonshire” durin 
, the Civil Wars, and his father was a London 


ambitions and anxieties of the present and j Verse, a political pamphieteer, a prisoner, a; butcher in tolerably comfortable ciream- 
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stances, who signed himself plain James Foe. 
How and when our author first assumed the 
Norman pretix which altered the family name 
to Defoe it is not easy to determine: but it 
has been axcertained by Mr. Lee, who has 
male the most minute inquiries on the sub- 
ject, that in his early years Daniel ;enerally 
wrote his name indiscriminately, sometimes 
calling himself ‘¢ D. Foe,” sometimes “ Daniel 
Foe,” and occasionally ‘‘ Daniel Defoe.” As 
his father frequently appeared in the pulpit, 
being aprominent Nonconformist, it wax neces 
sary to distinguish the two, and a: ‘ordingly 
while the elder member of the family was re- 
ferred to as ‘¢Mr. Foe,” the younger was 
usually called ‘Mr. D. Foe.” This explana- 
tion would seem to show that the change of 
name arose Partly through carelessness, and. 
partly owing to the prefix being retained for 
the purpose of convenience. Defoe himself 
certainly avowed his contempt for the pride | 
of birth in some lines which deserve to be 
quoted for their rugzed manliness :— 


“‘ Then let us boast of ancestors no mer. 
Or deeds of heroes done in days of yore, 
For fame of families fs all a cleat; 

‘Tis personal virtue only makes us great.” 


James Foe appears to have been an excel- 
lent father, and we may infer that Le pros- 
pered in trade from the fact that he was able 
to give his son the best education then open 
to Dissenters. The last act recorded of him 
is his giving a character toa female servant | 
who had lived two years in his service. ‘1 
should not,” he says, ‘have recommended 
her to Mr. Cave, that godly minister, had not 
her conversation been becoming the Gospel.” 

The date of Daniel Defoe’s birth was 1661, 
and it is a remarkable fact that there is no 
entry of his baptism in the register of the | 
Parish of St. Giles, in which he was born. It 
is supposed that he was baptized by Dr. 
Annesley, an eminent Nonconformist minister 
of the period. We are told that young 
Daniel's mind was of an eminently relizi 
cast, for at a very early ave he had caretully 
read the entire Bible and committed to 
memory most of its contents, At the same 
time he was a youth of rare courage, and was | 
always able to use his fists when necessary. 
In a number of his newspaper, called ‘* The 
Review,” he thus recalls one of the encounters 
of his juvenile days: ‘‘ From a boxing young 
English boy I learned this early y:iece of 

merosity, not to strike my enemy when he 
is down.’ 

In his fourteenth year he was placed in a 
well-known Dissenter’s academy at Stoke 
Newington, under the care of ‘that polite 
and profound scholar,” the Rev. Charles 
Morton, where he had great facilities for ' 
learning, and was brought into contact with 
several youths who afterwards became dis- 
tinguished. Amongst the number may be 
mentioned Samuel Wesley and Nathaniel 
Taylor. This school appears to have been | 
conducted on excellent principles, special 
attention being directed to the study of 
English authors and the practice of English 
composition. 

Defoe tells us in one of his works that it 
was the custom for ‘the master or tutor to 
read all his lectures in English,” and tomake 
the pupils declaim and answer questions in 
the English tongue. The classical languages 
were not, however, nezlected, and not. only 
did Defoe acquire an extensive knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, but he learnt to translate 
Spanish, Italian, and French, and to speak 
the latter tongue with considerable fluency. 
He also acquired in Stoke Newingion a know- 
ledge of theology, which enabled him to cope 
with the most eminent controversial writers 
of that age. His geozraphical knowledze 
was of quite an exhaustive character, as may 
Le easily seen by a reference to the celebrated 
narrative which has made his name im- 
mortal. 

Few English writers possessed suclia power 


of repartee as Defoe, though he used it spar- 


ingly. Replying at one time to a coarse 
attack made upon him by Swift in the 
“Examiner,” taunting him with illiteracy, 
he says, ‘The languaze of Billingsgate was 
left out of my education |” Surely there 
could not have been a more apparently in- 
gennous and at the same time scathing re- 
Joinder ! 

On leaving school he was apprenticed to a 
hose-factor in London, in whose establish- 
ment he learned book-keeping, and under- 
went the dull but useful routine of commer. 
cial life. There is considerable doubt as to 
the date of his first publication. A pamphlet 
published in 1683, and entitled, ‘‘ A Treatise 
avainst the Turks,” in which the cruelty of 
the Turkish army at the siege of Vienna is 
severely. condemned, has been attributed to 
him. 

In 1685 Defoe’s apprenticeship came to an 
end, and in the same year James the Second 
ascended the throne of Enzland. The arbi- 
trary measures of the new King offended the 
independent spirit of the young Dissenter, 
and when popular discontent culminated in 
the insurrection of the Duke of Monmouth, 
Defoe was one of the ardent spirits who 
joined the movement. He fought at the 
battle of Sedgemoor, and on the failure of 
the Duke's enterprise fled to London, and had 
the wood fortune to escape the doom which 
befell some of his commailes at the hands of 
the brutal Judge Jeffries. 

Shortly after Defoe set up in business on 
his own account as_a hosier in Freeman’s 
Court, Cornhill, which he carried on with 
varying fortune until 1694. Meanwhile King 
James had made himseli very obnoxious by 
depriving the Protestant officers of their com- 
missions, and putting Catholics in their 


stead. Defoe wrote several pamphlets con- 
demning the King’s conduct as dangerous to 


the Constitution, the first of these publica- 
tions bearing date the 4th of April, 1687. 

When William and Mary entered London 
he served as ‘‘a volunteer trooper, gallantly 
mounted and richly accoutred.” In those 
days his place of residence was at Tooting, 
and he was instrumental in forming a Dissent- 
ing congregation at that place. 
to have been a sort of commission-merchant 
in Spanish and Portuguese goods, and it is 
stated that he occasionally visited Spain on 
business. At a later period we find him 
referred to as a ‘‘civet cat merchant,” not 
because, as some of his biographers have 
foolishly assumed, he kept a collection of 
civet cats, but because ‘the civet cat” was 
the sign of his place of business. In 1692 he 
failed for the large sum of £17,000, partly (as 
he himself tells us) through giving too much 
credit, and after strugeling for two years 
longer he retired from business. 

After this he undertook the management 
of tile works at Tilbury, of which he was 
also the principal owner, but this commercial 
enterprise was also doomed to failure. Before 
this period he had managed to escape im- 
prizonment for debt, and a story is tald of 
his having hidden himself for a week on 
the occasion of a visit to Bristol, knowing 
that bailiffs were on his track, and, having at 
length emerged in gorgeous raiment on Sun- 
day, when he could not be arrested, in conse- 
quence of which escapade he was known by 
the nickname of ‘‘ the Sunday gentleman.” 

But it was not as a man of business that 
Defoe was to make his mark, though his 
commercial experiences coloured some of the 
literary productions to which he owes his 
fame. Having been favourably noticed by 
King William, of whom he proved himself a 
staunch supporter, he was in 1695 appointed 
Accountant to the Commissioners My Glass 
Duty, which office he held for four years. 
During this time he produced his ‘* Essay on 
Projects,” in which he put forward some 
valuable suggestions on banks, read-manaze- 
ment, friendly and mercantile societies, idiot 
asylums, high schools for women, and otl 
subjects. The careful student of Defo 
political writings will tind that he anticipated 


He appears | 
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the doctrine of Free Trade which has been su 
intimately assoviated with the name of Cob- 
bett. ‘Then followed a@ pamphlet on Con- 
formity, and a“ Defence of Standing Armies.” 
Having incurred the animosity of both Whigs 
and Tories for his unflinching criticism of 
both parties, he published a satire in verse, 
entitled “The True-born Englishman,” in 
which he vindicated his own political views. 
On the death of King William he ridiculed 
those who affected ymef at the event in a 
satire called ‘‘The Mock Mourners.” Soon 
after this he published his celebrated pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘“‘The Shortest Way with 
issenters,” in which he ironically suggested 
that all those who refused to conform to the 
Establishment should be sent to the gallows. 
The result of this publication was that a 
warrant was issued for his arrest. He fled 
from London, but advertisements were circu- 
lated giving a description of his personal 
appearance, which, as it is the only one left 
to us, is rather interesting :—‘‘ A middle- 
sized, spare man, about forty years old, of a 
brown complexion, and dark brown coloured 
hair, and wearing a wig; a hooked nose, a 
sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near 
his mouth.” He was arrested, and, after a 
short trial, fined 200 marks, and condemned. 
to be pilloried three times, to have his ears 
cropped, and to be indetinitely imprisoned. 
The ear-cropping operation was not per- 


formed, so that Pope's line-— 
“ Earleas on high stood unabashed Defoe "— 


must be regarded as a tic fiction; but he 
certainly had to stand in the pillory, where, 
instead of being hooted, be was the object ot 
popular admiration, bunches of flowers being 
flung at him by the spectators, as a mark of 
sympathy. His ‘‘Hymn to the Pillory” is 
one of his best poems, and contains some 
capital lines. In concludes thus :— 


“ Tell them the men who placed him here 
Are scandals to the time, 
Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can't commit his crime.” 


The last line is an example of Defoe’s pecu- 
liar irony. He remained in prison till August, 
1704, when he was released by the interces- 
sion of Harley. A spurious edition of his 
works having been published while he was 
in prison, he issued _a complete collection of 
them himself. While still a tenant of New- 
gate he started a newspaper, called “The 

Review,” which he continued to publish three 
times a week. One portion of it was called 
the ‘Scandal Club,” and discussed pretty 
freely the foibles of social life at the period. 
In this way Defoe may be regarded as the 
originator of ‘‘ society” journalism. Unfor- 
tunately there is only one complete copy of 
“The Review ” now in existence, and so its 
characteristic merits can only be ascertained 
by fragments. 

After this, he published ‘The Consoli- 
dator, or Memorials of Sundry Transactions 
from the World in the Moon,” and “The 
True Relation of the Apparition of one M 
Veal,” which is one of the best ghost-stories 
ever written, being told with all the gravity 
and circumstantiality of a true narrative. 
This, indeed, is the great charm of Defoe’s 
writings. They possess a wonderful realism 
which gives even to pure fiction all the air of 
truth. 

In none of his works is this power so 
vividly exhibited as in ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
the first part of which did not sce the light 
until the 25th April, 1719. It ran through 
four editions in as many months, and in the 
following August appeared the second part. 
From some passages in the third volume, 
entitled ‘Serious Reflections during the 
Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe,” it would seem that Defoe, in writing 
his most celebrated work, partly intended to 

resent an allegoric picture of his own life. 

hough he lived in the busy world of 

London, he, too, was a solitary, and had to 
endure contumely, isolation, and imprison- 
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¢ of Crusoe’s enforced confine- 
s: “Tis as reasonable to repre- 
sent one kind of imprisonment by another as 
it is to represent anything that really exists 
by that which exists not. Had the common 
‘way of writing a man’s private history been 
taken, and I had given you the ondace of 
‘the life of a man you knew, and whose mis- 
fortunes and infirmities you had sometimes 
‘so unjustly triumphed over, all I could have 
-said would have yielded no diversion, and 
verhaps scarce have obtained a reading, or at 
est no attention, the teacher, like a greater, 
‘having ne honour in his own country.” 
Perhaps this passage may explain Defoe’s 
‘motives for not having left behind anything 
like an authentic autobiography. Another 
reason is, no doubt, that he was the deposi- 
tary of certain State secrets, which he did 
not care to divulge. 


The success of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” induced 
Defoe to publish in rapid succession a num- 
ber of fictitious narratives, amongst which 
may be mentioned ‘The Life ot Duncan 
Campbell,” ‘*The Memoirs of a Cavalier,” 
“Roxana,” and ‘Captain Singleton.” He 
also wrote ‘‘A System of Magic,” ‘* A His- 
tory of Apparitions,” and a quaint work, 
half humorous, half speculative, entitled 
“The Pelitical History of the Devil.” The 
“Journal of the Plague Year” and ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe ” are, however, his two most well- 
known works, and nearly every reader of 
English literature is familiar with them. It 
is sad to relate that, in spite of his genius and 
literary activity, the last years of Defoe’s 
life were spent in great poverty. He appears 
to have had a quarrel with his son, of whose 
neglect he bitterly complains in one of his 
letters to Henry Baker, who was married to 


| his daughter Sophia, He died in lodgings 
| at Ropemaker’s Alley, Moorfields, on the 6th 


of April, 1731, in his seventieth year. He 
left no will, and administsation to such effects 
as he had was taken by a creditor. He had 
been twice married, and had altogether seven 
children. It may not be forgotten that in 
April, 1877, public attention was called to 
the fact that three ladies bearing the name 
of Defoe, and claiming descent from our 
author, were , in exceedingly distressed cir- 
cumstances in some part of London, and that 
the Crown very properly settled on them a 
pension of £75a yeareach. It was a slight 

ut grateful tribute to the memory of the 
illustrious writer, who may fairly be described 
as the first great English journalist and the 
father of the English novel, but who will 
always be best remembered as THE AUTHOR 
oF ‘* ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


HOW TO SORT THE ANIMALS. 


PART IL. 


Eustomias obscuras. 
Melanocetus Johnsonii. 


HE second class is the Tunicata, or bag- 
like animals, of which the Ascidian is an 
example. They have no head or shell, but 
the body is covered with a leathery coat con- 
taining cellulose. The Polyzoa have no heart, 
the Tunicata have an auipetdect one. This 
celebrated heart consists of one cavity with- 
out valves or partitions. When it contracts 
it forces the blood into the abdominal vessel 
and thence through a network of smaller ves- 
/Sels into the dorsal vessel ; then for a time it 
s£eases to beat, and on beginning work again 


Vertebrata: Pisces. 


it reverses the process and sends the blood | 
back from the dorsal to the ventral vessels. 
The third class is the Brachiopoda, with their 
mouth between a pair of long arms. To it 
belong the lamp-shells, so numerous as fossils 
that it has been suggested they owe their 
name to their throwing a light on geology. A 
Brachiopod has a bivalve shell, but the upper 
yalve is always smaller than the lower, and 
is attached to the front surface of the animal; 
an Jacks Brachiopod may be said to sit up in 
is shell. 


Macrurus globiceps. 
Neostoma batyphillum. 


With the fourth class we begin the Mol- 
lusea_proper. This comprises the Lamelli- 
branchs, such as oysters, scallops, and mus- 
sels, which have bivalve shells attached to 
their sides, so that they may be said to lie 
down in them. The oyster and his allies 
have a well-developed heart and one or two 
gills, but no head and no teeth. The class 
next above the Lamellibranchs are the Gas- 
teropods, comprising the univalye shells 
and the slugs. They have a good heart, a 
distinct head, and a toothed tongue, and they 
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either creep about or swim on the under sur- | not. now represented ; the Sepiade, com- 
igce of their body, which forms the so-called | prising the ordinary cuttle-fish, Sepia, and 
“foot” from which they take their name. many fossil genera; and the Spirulide, of 

Hi | which the representative is the existing | 
the 


than they are in the scale of life come 
pods, in ‘which the animal, such as 


| Spirula. Of the feur-gilled Cephalopods there 


Vertebrata: Reptilia. 


are but two families—the Nautilide and | 
Ammonitid#, and of these the Ammonites 
are all fossils, and the other has only one | 
representative at the present day, the Pearly | 
Nautilus, which is unmistakable. There is 
a great difference between the shell of a 
word merely means hea sephalopod and that of any ether mollusk. 
shave eight or nine arms arranged in| It is divided into a series of chambers by 
le round the mouth. The mouth has | plates or ‘‘septa,” the edges of which, where 
rn erful jaws, the lower overlap. | they appear on the shell, are termed 
B upper, and it leads to acrop and two | ‘“‘sutures.” The outermost chamber is the 
s, the lower of which is a gi | largest, and in it the animal lives; and the 
ne of the Cephalopoda have shel chambers are united by a tube called the 
jot. Slugs, which have no outward | “siphuncle.” The position of this siphuncle | 
@small internal shell or “ gladius,” is the readiest means of distinguishing be- | 
S cow pyiinternal skeleton much | tween the Nautilide and Ammonitide. In 
e kind, while on their heads is a 
“eartilaginous ring surrounding the 
et, on the upper part of which are the 
the cephalic ganglion between, 
ite to them the ears, with the pedal 
een. The cephalic ganglion is 
entative of the brain, and the ring | 
id to represent the skull. There is | 
with arteries, capillaries, lacunar | 
and veins, and there are salivary | 
a large liver, and, for the first time, | 
All the Cephalopods are marine 
rnivorous, and swim or walk about the | 


n of 


dora, has a wing-like appendage on each 
‘its head. These are all very small, 
fering much from the next class of 
isca, the highest elass of the in- 
kingdom, the Cephalopoda, of 

e three specimens. These Cepha 


In early life this foot 
lid, like that of the snail, and it is 
ly split into arms as the animal grows. 
two orders of Cephalopods, one 
s, the other having four; and | 
hiata or two-gilled cuttles are | 
Octopods, in which the foot is 
it branches, and the Decapods, 
split into ten branches. There | 
o orders wf Octopods, one, the Ar- 
ving only one genus, that of the 
las, which has an outside shell ; 
the Octopodidie, having the poulpes | 
allies, which grow to such an im- 
nse size.as to become quite the terror of 
theseas. An alarming it is a hu 
euttle walking about on a few of his 
limba—some th 
al 


| we begin the placental mammals. 


animal realm is divided into animals with. 
backbones and animals without, and that the 
division is about equal. Do not fall into 
such an error. The backboned animals are 
in a hopeless minority if numbers only are 
taken into consideration, though they are by 
far the most important of the six great. 
divisions of the zoologist. They are divided” 
into five classes, 

First come the fishes breathing with gills, 
and having either fins or no limbs at all. 
There can be little doubt as to what consti- 
tutesa fish. We give some strange examples 
from the deep sea. Next to the Fishes come 
the Sean, having gills in their early 
stage and lungs in their later life. To this class 
belong the frogs and newts and salamanders. 
The third class is that of the Reptiles, which 
have not gills, but lungs, and have cold blood, 
and the elcin covered with scales or plates. To- 
the reptiles belong the turtles, tortoises, 
snakes, lizards, crocodiles, and five orders. 
entirely extinct. The fourth class is that of 
the Birds, which have lungs and warm blood, 
and the skin covered with feathers, 

The fifth class is that of the Mammals, whicl» 
have lungs, warm blood, and the skin covered 
with hair, There are fourteen orders of 
mammals. First come the Monotremes, like 
the Australian duckmole and _ echidna. 
Then come the Marsupials, such as the kan- 
garoos and opossums. With the third order 
To it be- 
long the sloths and anteaters, and other tooth- 
less subjects, whence it gets its name of 
Edentata. The fourth order is that of the 
Sirenia, to which belong the manatee and 
dugong. The fifth order is the Cetacea, and 
to it belong the whales and dolphins and por. 
poises. The narwhals, of which we give am 
illustration, belong to the Cetacea; they are: 
along way below the walruses that follow 
them, as will be seen immediately. Next to: 
the whale order coraes the great order of 
Ungulata, the hoofed animals, comprising 
rhinoceroses, horses, asses, hippopotaml, pigs, 
camels, giratles, deer, sheep, goats and cattle. 


4 nh hardly strong the Nautilus family the siphuncle is cen- | 
enough to succeed. The ten-armed Cepha- | tral; in the Ammonite family it is exter- | 
4 have really eight arms and two! nal, running along the convex side of the 
clavate tentacles. "They are divided into | curve. | 

families—the Teuthide, comprising the | And now we have reached the last of the | 
Squids and Callamaries and mamy fossil sub-kingdoms, that of the Vertebrates. In | 
genera; the Belemnitide, entirely fossil, and | some quarters it is still considered that the | 


Vertebrata: Cetacea. 


The seventh order is that of the Hyracoidea, 
comprising only the hyrax, which was taker 
away by Huxley from’ the neighbourhood of 
the rhinoceroses, The eighth order is the Pro- 
boscidea, with the elephants and the extinct 
mastodon and deinotherium. | Fhe nintha 
order is the large one of Carnivora. To its 
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belong the so-called beasts of prey, such as | 
bears, lions, tigers, wolves, cats, hyenas, and | 
so on, and amongst others, somewhat unex- | 
pectedly perhaps, the seals and walruses. The | 
weasel and the walrus in the same order! All | 
the Carnivora have two sets of teeth, which are | 
covered with enamel, and are always of three | 


tivores, in which very humble individuals 
have been promoted to high places, for it 
comprises the moles, shrewmice, and hedye- 
hogs, which want the peculiar incisors of the 
rodents. Next above the insectivores rank 
the Quadrumana, the four-handed animals, 
or monkeys, with the lemurs at the bottom 


vertebrata ; 


kinds, incisors, canines, and molars ; and the 
canines are always four in number, and much 
larger and longer than the incisors. The 
tenth order is that of the Rodents—beavers, 
rabbits, rats, ete.—which have no canines, 
but very prominent incisors. Then comes 
the eleventh order of Cheiropters or bats. 
‘Then we have the twelfth order of Insec- 


Carnivora, 


of the scale and the gorilla and chimpanzee 
at the top. And last of all come the Bimana, 
the two-handed animals, of whom at present 
but one species is recognised, that of the 
classifier of the kingdom, who naturally puts 
himself at the head and modestly calls him- 
self Homo sapiens. 
(THE END.) 


OUR TURKEYS. 


 hages little story is strictly true, strange ' 
though it seems, and happened to my- | 
self some years ago in the Province of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. | 
I was living at the time on a “ Bush” 
farm, with my husband and a brother-in-law. | 
My husband had been an officer in the — | 
Regiment, and served in the second New 
Zealand war, but he had, alas! through ill- | 
health, to turn his ‘‘sword into a plough- | 
share ’—in other words, to leave the service | 
and turn farmer! This is what brought us | 
out to onr Home in the Bush, I aim not 
going to tell you of our life there, except so | 
far as has to do with this anecdote of ‘* Our 
Turkeys.” | 
Our turkeys did not live with the rest of 
our poultry, but they lived some three or four | 
miles from our cottage and home paddocks | 
{every sort of field is a paddock in New Zea- 
land, from one acre to two hundred acres or | 
more), and were therefore in a semi-wild 
state, feeding themselves on what they could | 
find in the way of grubs, crickets, ete. ; and, 
when wanted for the pot, had to be rmn down 
hy the dogs or else shot, but this latter way 
imparted so gamey a taste that the real 
flavour of the bird was almost entirely lost, 
and every boy knows the delicate flavour of | 
a Christmas turkey! Then the eves—how | 
few we were ever lucky enonyh to tind, so 
many of them being destroyed by the hawks, | 


and by a wingless bird called a Weka,* or 
Maori hen. These birds are about the size of 
a common fowl, and have a terrible weakness 


for the eggs of other birds. Breaking a small | 


hole in the shell, the Weka then sucks the 
exes clean ; so our turkeys did not multiply 
in the way they should have done. 

So, after a consultation, it was decreed that 
they should be brought over, and in future be 
kept with the rest of the poultry—they were 
to be tamed somewhat, and then driven 
round to the home paddocks. I say driven, 


for turkeys can he driven just like a flock of | 


sheep. Every day for about a week food, 
in the shape of maize (Indian corn) was taken 
over to the run, where sheep grazed and tur- 
keys fed, and scattered about in one place. 
Very soon the turkeys used to be found wait- 
ing at this spot for their food, and as a rnle 
being more punctual to time than those who 
went over to feed them. Being now some- 
what tamed they were driven over, or rather 
round, for a harbour ent our land almost in 
two, to the farmyard, my hnsband and F—— 
doing this with the help of our gentle sheep- 
dog Lassie. It did not take many days for 
the turkeys to feel quite at home and ecom- 
fortable in their new quarters. 


* This bird is only found in the Middle Island of 
New Zealand, but tho-e spoken of here had been 
brought some years letore by the owner of the pro- 
perty from whom we rented our farm. 


Well, time went on, and I grew alarmed at 
the amount of food ny turkeys consumed. 
Always hungry, and not having, I am sorry 
to say. the best of manners, 1 soon found 
that the rest of my poultry came off very 
Wally at feeding-time, unless I could stay 
near to see that there was fair play, and that 
the turkeys let my r hens have some- 
thing! And then the noise the creatures 
made about the place from the first thing i 
the morning till the last thing at nig! 
Well, the upshot of the whole thing was, 
that we repented much ever having brought 
them over, and thought we had better send 
them, or at least some of them, back to their 
| old quarters. No sooner said than done; so 

the next morning at feeding-time some nine 
or ten lem were caught, their loys tied, 
| and carried down to the beach and put into 

one of the boats. This time they were rowed 
‘ across the harbour which ran past our cottage 
and home paddocks, and, as I said before, 
cut us off from our sheep run; to walk 
round was some three or four miles, while it 
took abont ten minutes to row across—that 
was providing there was not a south-westerly 
gale blowing, when T have known our men 
take over half an hour to pull over—and quite 
impossible at times to row over with live 
stock on board. 

Nobody would have much cared’ for an 
upset in our harbour, as it Was infested with 
sharks ; a chance of being drowned would be 
bad enough—but sharks !—one’s blood runs 
cold at the very thought, But the day I 
write of was a true New Zealand day, with- 
i} outa cloud in the sky and the harbour like a 
very millpond ; sa some ten minutes saw the 
boat safely pulled up on the opposite shore ; 
and there, one by one, the r turkeys were 
carried up the hill, and with legs nntied and 
plenty of food left on the ground for them to 
eat, they were left to take care of themselves 
—so they did, but not quite in the way we 
expected, 

he day passed on with its usual round 
of work—and the work of an up-country 
farm and farmhouse is no light work, I 
can tell my boy readers ; real steady down- 
right: hard work, and yet for all that it is 
a healthy life, and for those who love dumb 
| creatures, how much enjoyment may be had 
from that very work! Fowls were fed, cow: 
milked, and tea was standing ready on th 
table in our little:sitting-room ; our shor 
autumn day drawing to a close, and w 
already felt glad of the cheerful glow fron. 
the wood tire which was burning away 
merrily on the hearth. I stood on the veran- 
dah, looking out over the harbour, admiriny 
the calm unrufHed sea and listening to the 
ripple-ripple of the little waves as they broke 
on the beach just a few yards from the gar- 


den. Ever and again the silence was broken 
‘by the hoarse cry of the ‘‘More Pork” (a 


small speckled owl) or the human-like scream 
of the little grey Penguin. 

My eyes roamed to my large family 
ducks sporting themselves in the sea, alan 
afinal ‘‘dip” before going to bed. All at 
‘once I saw them make a sudden rush, as if 
frightened by something, and flying on the 
water hither and thither. ‘A shark!” 
thought I, for,as I said before, our harbor 
was full of these very unpleasant creatures. 
No! what were those dark-looking birds or 
animals (Ef could not at first make out which) 
bearing right down towards my ducks? and, 
1 could now see, the cause of this veneral 
‘stampede among my aquatic pets ; not .wild 

ducks, I could see, being far larger, and a less 
yacetnl movement on the face of the water 
had never seen. I ran into the house for 
our field- sex, and taking a good jook at 
these strangers (as I thought), I could see 
they were making for the beach in front of 
the house, then a sudden swerve to the 
left, and away they went from the house 
towards some rocks about a hundred yards 
| of One landed! What legs — what was 
it’ Town went the glasses, and down rushed 

Ito the beach, calling as 1 went, ‘ All of 


of 
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” 


you here, quick! Our turkeys, our turkeys 
‘\ general rush to the rocks (oyster-covered 
rocks they wefe), and there, one by one, 
landed—miserable, bedraggled and woe-be- 
gone—our turkeys! So cram) 
r creatures, they could hardly stand, and 
well was it for them that help was so near. 
Each of these feathered adventurers was 
carried up to the house, carefully and tenderly 


idried, and brought to life again, over our | 


sitting-room fire. One only succumbed to 


1S 


the cold and wet, the others lived on and ; 


were, as far as I know, “ happy for ever after.” 
It is needless to say that we had not the 
heart to send them back ; how could we? and 
moreover, on going over the next day, we 
found the food that had been left for them 
untouched. So homesickness, or something 
like it, alone must have been the cause of 
their taking to the water. I think they had 
it pretty much their own way after this. 
anybody said, ‘‘Oh! what a bother those 
turkeys are,” they were 
by, “How can you say that? just look at 
their devotion to us—well, perhaps to their 
comfortable quarters as well!” Ah, well! 
the tarkeys are gone now, and that peaceful 
happy home by the waters of the Pacific is 
mine no longer. 

Some years after this happened I came 
across the account of turkeys in their wild 
state in “ Wood’s Natural History,” where 


d were the ! 


If: 


pulled up at once | 
th 


| he speaks of the turkey as a very migratory 
bird, and goes on to quate Audubon, who 
gives an account of turkeys in one of their 
migrations. Audubon speaks of their always 
roceeding on foot ‘‘ unless their progress 
‘intercepted by a river, or the hunter's .dog 
force them to take wing,” and ther goes on 
to say (speaking of them coming upon a river 
which has to be crossed): ‘At length, 
when the weather appears settled, and all 
‘around is quiet, the whole party mount to 
the tops of the highest trees, whence a siz- 
nal, consisting ‘of a single cluck, given by the 
leader, the flock takes flight for the opposite 
shore. The old and fat birds get easily over, 
even should the river be a mile in breadth, 


fall into the water, not to be drowned, how: 
ever, as might be imagined ; they bring their 
wings close to their body, spread out their 
‘ail as a support, and, striking out their legs 
with great vigour, proceed rapidly towards 
the shore, on approaching which, should they 
find it too steep for landing, they cease their 
exertions for a few moments, float down the 
stream until they come to an accessible part, 
and by a violent effort generally extricate 
themselves from the water. _ It is remarkable 
that immediately after crossing a large stream 
they ramble about for some time as if bewil- 
dered. In this state they fall an easy prey 
to the hunter.” co. 


GUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(NINTH 


SERIES.) 


Jubilee Dluminating Competition. 


(Continued from p. 784.) 


THIRD DIVISION (ages from 12 to 15). 
Prize—One Guinca. 


This prize will be shared by two competitors :— 


CHARLES EDWARD LUCAS (aged 14), 82, Brockley Road, 
Brockley, 8.E. 

‘WILLIAM ERNEST WATKINS (aged 12), 8, Lower Hill- 
morton Road, Rugby. 


CERTIFICATES. 
{Thenames are printed according to the order of merit.) 


SIDNEY GEORGE WINNRY (aged 13), Inglewood, Lang- 
ley Park, Sutton, Surrey. 


ARTHUR F. F. CAMPBELL (aged 143), 275, King Street, | 


Hammersmith, w. 
CHRISTOPHER SMITH (aged 12), 77, Elm Grove, Brighton. 
CHARLES BIORRIS (aged 14}), 37, Stanhope Street, Aber- 
gavenny. 
L.M. STONER (aged 12), 33, Oseney Crescent, Camden 


Road. 

R. HERNAH (aged 13), 37, Sutherland Square, Wal- 

worth. a 

Jous H, RILEY fased 14), Birkhouse Terrace, Cross- 
land Moor, Huddersfield. 

Ennxet HOWELL (aged 14), 2, Bedford Terrace, Seaford, 
‘Sussex. 

ALEXANDER H. SMART (aged 14), 37, Newark Street: 
Greenock. 

NorMAN C. RUSSELL (aged 13), Ellesmere School, 
Harrogate. 


CHARLES DANIEL WARD. (aged 14), 16, Paul Street, 
Taunton, Somerset. 

CHERRY WADE ROBINSON (aged 14), 1, Clermont Road, 
Preston Park, Brighton. 

Percy J. 8. RYAN (aged 14), Gladstonville, Victoria 
Terrace, Cheltenham. 

Ernest ALFRED BECKETT (aged 14), 163, Dulston 
Iane, E. 

Epwin JOHN GRRENK (aged 18), 8, Charlwood Place, 
Pimlico, 

Jony CurTIs (aged 14), 1, Glan Trvon Terrace, Bineth, 
Breconshire. 

PHILIP HOLMES (aged 14), Warwick House, Grove Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 

RocKsBoROUGH R. SMITH (aged 14), 77, Elm Grove, 
Brighton. 

tos Rostace SMILEs (aged 14), Church Fields, Ches- 

unt. 
G. OsBORNR (aged 14), Greenhills, Drogheda. 


GFORGE ARTHUR TURNER (aged 13), 31, Chesholm Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N. 


| W. H. TOWNSEND (aged 14), $0, Pease Hill Road, Not- 

1 tingham. 

| W. M. FArRMAN (aged 14), 5, Atholl Place, Edin- 

burgh. 

Grorgr SINCLAIR (aged 14), 21, Brougham Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Cuares E. ForsyTH (aged 14}), 9, Lonsdale Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

SAMUEL JOHN WILKES (aged 143), Sunny Bank, Whaley 
Bridge, Stockport. 

Ernest C. PRARCY (aged 12), 9, High Street East, Sit- 
tingbourne, Kent. 

H. S. WATKINS (aged 12), 48, High Street, Eton, 
Bucks. 

A. F. MoLLoy (aged 14), Caprera House, Auckland Rond, 
Southsea. 

CHARLES FREDERICK SHORT (aged 14}), 98, Blenheim 
Crescent, Notting Hill, London, w. 

GILBERT D. SEWELL (aged 14), 12, Ryder Terrace, 
Twickenham. 

GrorGE EPWARD BLOIS (aged 14), Newton Villa, 
Cranmer Boad, Forest Gate, Essex. 

Ronert ARTHUR FULLERTON (aged 13), 1, Gransden 
‘Road, Rylett Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, w. 

RICHARD THOMAS JEFFS (aged 14), 75, Great Holme 
Street, Leicester, 

ALFRED H. LEK (aged 14), 14, Church Street, Doncaster. 

E. B. Snort (aged 124), 6, Birkbeck Road, Acton, Ww. 

CLIFFORD WALL (aged 14), & Derwent Street Mea- 
dows, Nottingham. 

| EDWARD ROBERT Musk (aged 14}), 22, Kelly Street, 

Kentish Town. = 

' HARRY GFoRGE Nornis (aged 13}), Devonshire Cottage, 
York Square, Commercial Road, k. 

HEWRICH PETER BAUMGARTEN (aged 14), 7, Skerving 
Street, Langside. 

D. WILLOUGHBY (aged 14), 82, Montagu Square, Hyde 
Park, W. 

i oA. Gxatax (aged 12}), 35, Walton Well Road, Ox- 

ford. 

Epvarno Enrico Avausto Forst (aged 13), care of 
Mrs. Iveson, Crick, Derby. 

EDWIN GELLETT (aged 12), 16, Spencer Street, Halton 
Hoad, Canonbury. 

JANET SYMINGTON (aged 14), Mount Harriet, Moggan- 
field, near Glasgow, Scotland. 

M. Bf. Warp (aged 14}), 15, Albion Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

ARTHUR MARSHALL BARRETT (aged 12), 28, Dalmeny 
Road, Tufnell Park, Holloway, N. 

FREDERICK HENRY WARD (aged 124), 15, Albion Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Epwarp W. SPAWTON (aged 13), North Cave Railway 

| Station, R. S. 0., Yorks. 

j FRANK MARR (aged 13), 31, Westfield Road, Hornsey, . 


but the younger and less robust frequently | 


WILLIAM WALTER CHANNON (aged 14), 89, Rockingham 
Street, New Kent Road. 


JCNIOR DIVISION (all ages up to 12). 
Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 
Percy S. Tapp (aged 11), Idle, near Bradford. 


CERTIFICATES. 


WALTER G. JorNSON (aged 11), 80, Chalk Farm Road. 


ERNEST EDGAR EALES (aged 10), 365, Cooksey Road, 
Birmingham. 


WALTER SHEPPARD YEOMAN (aged 11), 13, Palmer 
Street, Frome, Somerset. 


CHARLES GELLETT (aged 11), 16, Spencer Street, Halton 
Road, Canonbury. 


THoMAS PEPLER RERVES (aged 10), The Beeches, 
bratton, Westbury, Wilts. 


{ahi JAMESON (aged 11), 6, Chester Mews, Regent's 
ark. 


ter 


@ft and Awaz! 


Now pack up your knapsack, and mind you 
don’t pack 

A thing yeu'll not want—keep it light as you 
may ; 


| Remember it has to be borne on your back, 


And one ounce grows two t’wards the end of 


the day. 

Then get out your guide-books and make out 
your route eee 

In Switzerland, Scotland, the Lakes, or else- 
where, 

Some district your pocket and fancy may 
suit, 

And pick a companion your travels to 
share. 


Some fellow you know, who’s good-tempered 
and bright, 

With tastes like your own, for your fun will 
depend 

In no small degree on your choosing aright 

The person with whom the next few weeks 
you'll spend. . 


Of this I am sure, you'll discover the fact 
That each must give way to a certain 
degree, 
A touring companionship always needs tact, 
No matter how close the companion may 
be. 


And now you have started and left care 
behind, : 
Your playground’s before you, hill, river, 
and dale, 
And should but the clerk of the weather 
prove kind, 
Twill be your own fault if enjoyment 
should fail. 


You wake in the morning and feel you are 
free, 
No office awaits you, no ledgers to cast, 
A plunge in the river, it may be the sea, 
Then breakfast, which now is a real bre«/:- 
ing fast. 


That done yon set off for your next stopping- 
place, 
Through scenes that are new, be they 
mountain or fell 
Don’t race off too quickly, keep one steady 


pace, 
Or blisters and aching joints sad tales will 
tell. [You 
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You lunch in some inn, or perhaps on the 
road, 
In Romany style, which is far better fun, 
Then forward again to your next night’s 
abode, 
And pleasantly weary your day’s tramp is 
: done. 
For some time you've felt that a palpable 
void 
Has somewhere inside you commenced to 
exist, 
Your dinner’s well earned, and is really 
enjoyed, 
You’ve won for yourself a remarkable 
twist. 


And then comes a stroll, but it’s lazy and 


slow, 
And not very long, for the daylight has 
eped, 
The views you can look at to-morrow, you 
know, - 
At present there’s one place you're fit for 
—that’s bed. 
And so the days pass in a bright merry 
; round, 
! Dame Nature displaying her treasures to 
you, 
And health and enjoyment together are 
found 
"Mid scenes that are constantly changing 
and new. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 


Correspondence, 


A RANK CONSERVATIVE — 1. The engine articles on 
“How the Reedham Boys Made their Cardboard 
Models” were in the December part for 1882 and the 
January part for 1883. 2 The index to the seventh 
volame is out of print, 3. The back volumes cost the 
same as the current ones, but the first and second 
are out of print. 4..We guete your account of 
“How I made avery good Graph for Ninepence”: 
“ First I bonght at an oilahop eight ounces of glyce- 
rine at a penny per ounce; then two ounces of 
Sootch glue for a penny (I could not get Russian 
glue, but I found. the other do just as well). I 
melted the glue with eight ounces of water, and 
when thoroughly melted added the glycerine and 
stirred it for five minutes ; poured it out into a tin 
dish, and if was ready for use in about an hour. 
For Ink I bought at the C. 8. S. A. Stores, 138, Queen 
Victoria Street, a bottle of Judson's violet dye for 
threepence-halfpenny. I can print fifty copies.” 


P. HEwson.—Let the mast be the length of the hoat, 
the bor 


a straight keet, and probably get on better if you 
leave off calling it a ‘‘yaght,” which shows a defi- 
ciency of observing power, and observing power is 
necessary in model-sailing ! 


NyM.—1, Macaroni is made of flour and water. 2 Rub 
the skin with vaseline, 


AxpREWw.—Our articles on Bees were in the second 
volume. They were republished with additions ina 
five-shilling book, obtainable from Mr. Tarn, 56, 
Paternoster Row. The title of the hook is ‘The 
Honey Bee,” by W. H. Harris, It has eighty-two 
illustrations. 


ANXIETY.—If the boy has won a money prize he has 
ceased to be an amateur. It matters not how old he 
may be, The best plan woul tc to buy something 
with the money, and explain the circumstances 

should the question ever be raised—which it is not 

likely to be. 


W. TAwOURDIN.— A “run-out” does not count as a 
wicket in the bowler’s analysis. No skill in bowling 
would result ina run-out, and the bowler therefore 
gets no credit for it. 


Aw ELECTRIC ENGINRER. — What do you mean 


bya 
cheap book? Silvanus Thompson's "leo: 
tricity,” published by Macmillan. 
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GEOLOGIST.—You can buy specimens of minerals or | HL CLaRENce.— Buy a “Times” and look at the 


fossils from Gregory, of Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, and other dealers who advertise in ‘‘ Nature,” 
“Science and Art,” and “Science Gossip.” 


ROBUR.—We do not value stamps. Send to Mr. J. W. | 


Palmer, office of “ Bric-&-Brac,” Strand, W.C., or any 
other dealer you know. 


EMIGRATION.—Try Clayden's ‘Handbook to New Zea- 
land,” published by Wyman and Sons, Great Queen 
Street, w.c. Your best plan would be to apply to 
the Emigration Enquiry Office, Broadway, West- 
minster, 
appropriate books. 


R._C, STEVENS.—1. Before you can enter the Army or 
Navy as a doctor you must be qualified to practise 
among civilians. Henee you must go through the 
usual course of study at the hospitals aud examina- 
tions, and when you have gained your diplomas 
apply for latest particulars to the Army or Navy 
Medical Department, as the cnse may be. 2 Try 
Henfrey's “Botany” and Kirke's ‘‘ Physiology.” 


CRICHTON.—If you use armorial bearings you have to 
pay atax. If you have not inherited them you can 
get @ grant from Herald's College on payment of a 

ee. 


J. VeseY.—The Sunbeam is of 565 tons. 
of the eye are most difficult to deal with, You 


should consult some first-class man, 
would be to call at one of the large hospitals. 


T. P. NExson.—In the fourth volume the chief serial 
stories were “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
“The Two Cabin Boys,” “The Cryptogram,” 
“Through Fire and Through Water,” “Wild Ad- 
ventures round the Pole,” and “The Ill-used Boy.” 
In the fifth volume the chief stories were ‘My 
Friend Smith,” “The Drummer Boy,” ‘Godfrey 
Morgan,” ‘Twice Bought,” “ Stanley O'Grahame,” 
and “The Two Chums.” Back numbers are sold 
at the same price as those that are current. 


A POWDER MONKEY.—The examination-pnpers of the 
Science and Art Department are published in the 
Science Directory, obtainable from the South Ken- 
sington offices, price sixpence. You cau get it at the 
bookstall in the museum. 


BENDEMERE.—The last century ended on the 31st of : 


December, 1800. This century began on the Ist of 
January, 1801. There is no difficulty in the matter, 
and no room for two opinions ; if a century consists 
of a hundred years, why should the first century 
have only ninety-nine? 


GALILEO.—1. For a good microscope you could not do 
better than try Swift in Tottenham Court Road, or 
Baker in Holborn ; but you will not get a good one, 
either new or second-hand, for the price you name. 
2. Green parrots often talk. Some of them are as 
good talkers as the y ones. 3. There used to be 
six, but it is being reissued. 


J. THORNTON.—It is impossible to say what will in- 
crease your height, but you will give your growth 
every chance it you take a spell for a quarter of an 
hour daily at indian clubs, dumbbells, or cym- 
nastics, and learn to swim. All outdoor exercise 
would be beneficial. 


AMATEUR MUSEUM. — Blow your eggs by means of a 
hole in one side, and a smaller one at the end. Mr, 


You will there get full list of recent and | 


column for yourself. You wilt then see “what it is 
for.” The examples given were mercly occasional 
curiosities. 


Ros Ror.—Shave for a time, and use a good deal of 
vaseline as pomatum rubbed well iu, ‘This will 
make the hair grow stronger. 


DESPERATE LEPIDOPTERIST. — 1. Try at an umbrella 
manufacturer's. 2, With only one or two exceptions 
there are no Noctuce on the wing in May. Therefore 
it is useless to sugar. 


B,_TULLOCH.—Moth No. 1 looks like Noctua wmbrosa, 
Moth No, 2like Agrotis ezclamationis, But coloured 
figures of noctua must be very exact indeed to be 
recognisable, and we will not undertake to pro- 
nounce for certain. The wheatear builds in holes in 
‘walls, stone-heaps, holes in pit-sides, and sometimes 
even in deserted rabbit-burrows. 


Custos COLUMBAR,— You are a r pigeon-keeper, as 

you sign yourself, if you buy birds without knowing 

ow to feed them. Peas, tares, tick beans, grain of 
all sorts, water, gravel, and salt-cat. 


EsPaGNOL.—Thrushes should be taken before quite 
fledged. Feed on soft food early and late, from foar 
in the morning till nine at night, a dozen times; 
German paste, meal-worms, insects, garden worms, 
etc. 


MARINE.—We do not answer medical queries. Disenses | AJAX.—Any small seeds—canary, for instance. 


| ZEALOUS.—Belgian hares will do to begin with Ad- 


The best plan , 
i 


by the aid of one of the instruments suld specially , 


for the purpose, you can manuge with the side hole 
only. Take care that all the contents are extracted, 
and wash out the shells with water. 


vertise in “Exchange and Mart.” 
book. 


Mepicts —Blackheads in face are often cansed by 
poverty of blood and want of free circulation itr 
vessels of face. They are not worms, as you think, 
but accumulations of sebaceous matter. - Squeeze 
out, and apply twice a day a lotion of one grain of 
corrosive sublimate (polson) to an ounce of eau-le- 
cologne. Take a bark tonic, and keep system open 
by drinking cream-of-tartar water. 


A READER and J. F. GREIG.—See answer to EsPAGKOL, 


J.J. P.—Better consult a vet., or try compound sul- 
phur ointment, But feeding must be altered. 


Cas. Grey W—N.—Consult a doctor at once. It 
would bea pity your figure should be spoiled, Your 
proportions are splendid for your age. 


Dovr.—It is possible, but a mongrel would be the 
result. 


ARTECR E. Mornis.—Give the rabbits milk-and-water, 
or pure water. We are always pleased to answer, 
but no reply can possibly be given under six weeks, 
nor can we in any case reply through the pest. 


CLIMBING IRONS.—Climbing irons of the latest pattern 
are kept in stock by Mr. H. W. Marsden, 37, Mid- 
land Road, Gloucester. 


L. L. N.—Black gold is a natural alloy of gold and 
bismuth. It is found in the granite veins in some 
quartz reefs. Specimens have come from the nug- 
Fety, reef at Malton in Victoria, which on analysis 

ave been found to consist of gold 64-2, bismuth 34:4, 
and siliceous matter 1°4. It is crystalline, malleable, 
and, when fresh broken, silver-white, but it turns 
black on exposure. . 


METEOROLOGIST.—1. It depends on.the make of tha 
barometer. If it is a pedestal one hold it slantingly 
and give it afew sharp jerks. This will noite the 
column. The break is an air-bubble that you mus} 
get to the Lop. 2, The question vis absurd. ‘The dis- 

nce must very every secon it] changes of 
the earth's orbit. rm 


Get a rabbit- 


Num 


a few copies left of our SUMMER 


, and would advise every reader who can 


possibly do so to secure a copy. 


as g Price One Pe: E 
No. 453.—Vol IX. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1887. fh cone neon: 


A MAY-DAY SAIL* 


‘ A morning it " \ 
: /' that 27th May, 186 er- 

—= fect but for one thing— =| 
there was not enough wind to 
fill the sails of the good ship 
Fortuna as she lazily glided 
through the clear blue waters of ##f 
the China Sea. We were four 


* Fhe lady who sends us this narrative, 
and who is now resident at Birkenhead, 
writes: “The facts as given are abso- 
lutely correct in every respect. The 

day, the month, the year were as 

given, and the name of the ship 

alone is slightly altered. Ihave 

often.been asked to write 
an account of that terri- 
ble ‘time, but have not 
cared to do so hitherto.” 


“The struggle goes on with greater fury.” 
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days out from Hong Kong, and quite ex- 
pected to be at least half way to Singa- 
pore. We had done the journey before in 
a week, and hoped to do so again. 

The good ship was just out of graving 
dock at Whampoa, and had had such a 
scraping and oiling and cleaning as two 
years’ cruising in Indian and China Seas 
mace imperative. 

How proud her captain was of her that 
bright May day! Little did he foresee 
that ere thegolden sundropped behind the 
distant horizon she would be— But we 
must not anticipate, there will be time 
enough for sorrow and trouble. Let us 
revel in our present security, admire the 
ever-changing scene of sky and water, 
nor hurry to meet the fate so mercifully 
hidden from us. Could we but have 
known beforehand, even the strongest 
and stoutest-hearted man on hoard had 
quailed at the prospect. Before six 
o’clock that same sunny day I had seen 
aman, to whom the word “fear” was as 
the Greek language, pale to the very lips 
with horror. 

On the starboard side loomed, fifteen 
miles off, the almost unexplored island of 
Hainan, the home and nest of Chinese 
pirates. At no time is a sailor an admirer 
of Hainan, nor wishful to get too close 
to it, but a good breeze often blows off 
the land, which does not extend very far 
out to sea, so that it is quite worth while 
sailing as close as possible for the chance 
of getting a blow which will send one 
spinning along for many a mile. 

L heard many a consultation that day 
as to thé advisability of “hugging” the 
land more. One grey-haired officer said 
no—decidedly no. Another could see no 
danger in doing so, while the fearless 
captain laughed at the idea of pirates 
attacking a large ship of fourteen hun- 
dred tons. Besides, he did not believe in 
pirates, he had never seen any, and he 
guessed those that had must have been 
afraid of their own shadows. And then 
there was nothing suspicious in sight— 
only those lazy, odd-losking junks. 
rders were given, and right heartily 
the men obeyed the call. For the next 
hour all was activity and bustle; some 
sails were hauled down, while others 
went up, and there was the usual sing- 
ing among the men as they tightened the 
ropes Then came clearing the decks. 
All chains and ropes must be neatly 
coiled on each side, all dirt swept away, 
and the decks left free for the officers’ 
usual promenade and look-out. 

The men betook themselves to the 
work they were engaged cn when called 
to tack ship, and the old grey-haired 
officer trod the deck with his keen eye 
scanning the movements of the junks, 
which seemed to nearly follow our move- 
ments, What a lazy lot these Chinese 
are at sea! Our men all had occupation, 
either cleaning, polishing, or painting, 
sorting and repairing ropes, etc., etc. but 
these Chinamen, we could easily sce, were 
lying lazily on their backs on the deck, 
apparently without a care in the world. 

ight bells; another watch on deck. 
The light-hearted otticer takes the look- 
out from the bridge, with strict injunc- 
tions from his superior to keep his eye 
on those fellows, pointing to the junks. 

Eight bells—our dinner hour. I had 
earnestly pleaded for a four -o’cloek 
dinner to be established when I came on 
board instead of the usual six or seven 
o'elock. The best part of the twenty-four 
hours is the evening. _ Then, even in the 


hottest weather, some kind of a breeze 
comes, and be it ever so little it is wel- 
come ; and to be sitting in a hot cuddy, 
taking fiery soup and curry, and eating 
the countless highly spiced dishes ot 
India, when the sun’s fierce rays were 
departed and the real pleasant part of 
the day had_ arrived, was not to be 
thought of. So the evening was granted 
me for healthful exercise on deck, and 
our dinner hour was ordered for two 
hours earlier. It was certainly very hot 
that day as we adjourned to the saloon, 
and our mulligatawny and curry seemed 
hotter than ever. But long residence in 
India accustoms one to the diet, and 
dinner would be no dinner without them. 

At last I can stand it no longer; { 
cannot stay and take my coffee in this 
oven ; I must have air to breathe. So I 
make a move into my own sanctum, with 
its many portholes letting in the cool 
evening. The two gentlemen betake 
themselves on deck as usual, but their 
cigars were destined not to be lit that 
night, nor for many nights to come. 

fhe light-hearted officer meets his 
superiors at the companion, but he has 
an anxious look about him. He is always 
so cheerful that the change is quickly 
noticed. “Iwas just coming to you, sir,” 
said he, addressing the captain. ‘ Those 
fellows are certainly behaving oddly ; 
they cannot surely mean real mischief, 
yet each of their decks has quite a large 
crew, and they are mighty busy all of a 
sudden. There seems to be a good under- 
standing, too, among them all, for what 
one boat does so does his neighbour.” 

My dear husband walks quickly along 
with him, followed by the chief officer, 
who quickly scans the whole flotilla of 
junks. They are indeed strangely close 
to us, but they have no other appearance 
than usual, except that there are more 
men about. Hundreds of these junks are 
to be seen at all times engaged in the 
mercantile service, and these must be the 
like. But he will not run any risk, and 
so gives directions for all hands to tack 
ship once more. Of course there can be 
no real danger, that is quite out of the 
question. But then there is the island 
on one side of us and fourteen junks on 
the other—harmless-looking enough, but 
still such things have been heard of 
before, and we must do without our 
breeze from the land to-night. 

So “Tack ship!” rings out his clear 
voice, and every man is on deck in an 
instant, astonished at the sudden order 
when we were almost within reach of the 
breeze which was rippling the water half 
a mile ahead. But the ropes are loosened, 
the sails flap, chains rattle. Then_there 
comes a look of consternation. Can it 
be? Are we indeed almost within the 
very grasp of pirates? A moment more, 
and the words “ Pirates, pirates!” rang 
from stem to stern. 

I was on deck almost at a bound, gazing 
with terrified eyes at the scene before 
me. The junks were now crowded with 
nearly naked men, frantic with joy at 
our entrapment. The first movement of 
ours to extricate ourselves from our 
perilous position and point our bows to 
seaward had been quickly frustrated. At 
a signal from their leader a red _flag was 
shot up one of their masts. and like light- 
ning every deck of those fourteen junks 
was manned by at least fifty men, cover- 
ings were removed, and revealed well- 
mounted guns, rifles, Pistols, long knives, 
and instruments ly for torture and 


murder, while active hands plied their 
long “sweeps” in haste to intercept our 
unhappy ship before she could get enough 
way on her to carry us out to sea. Their 
object had evidently been to completely 
encircle us, and drive us before them to 
torture and to death. 

In a few seconds it seemed to me they 
had formed themselves in shape like 
horseshoe, leaving one small opening un- 
defended, which all their dexterous 
management of their ships had failed 
to fill. This was our only hope. If our 
good ship did not get her bows through 
that gap before the deficiency was reme- 
died not one of our lives was worth an 
hour’s purchase. 

How they worked, captain, officers, 
men, boys, only forty all told, against 
seven hundred! The odds were fearful. 

“It is perfectly useless,” said the car- 

enter to me ; “we may us well give in. 
isten to the guns and rifles!) What 
chance have we among those hundreds ?” 

No chance—no chance /—I thought, but 
a merciful God above us. How 1 prayed 
that sunny evening! It seemed all I 
could do then, though I could find no 
words. My husband found me out pre- 
sently, with agony in his ashy-pale face, 
for he knew there was worse than death 
for me if he fell. He begs me to go below 
for his sake, out of danger for the present 
at least. 

With what little strength is left me I 
move slowly down. My feet seem like 
lead, I can scarcely draw them along. 
My hands have lost all feeling, I have no 
power even to clutch anything for sup- 
port ; and yet I feel I must do something 
to help. What if the pirates get on 
board! They are so close, hanging to 
the rudder-chains, shooting at the wheel- 
man, who, brave fellow, never leaves his 
posts though for the last half-hour he has 

een a target for their shots. He bravely 
ducks his head as each shot passes him, 
till the smoke nearly choking him, he 
first kneels down, and final'y sits on the 
deck, with the wheel still in his hands. 
He never leaves go of his work for an 
instant, but he is a sensible as well as a 
clever fellow, and knows he can best 
serve us by preserving his own life while 
still keeping to his post. Even one man 
less may presently make all the differ- 
ence to us, where there are so few. 

Will_our good ship never get way on 
her? It seems to take hours before her 
hows are really turned towards our only 
loophole, and these wretches are having 
it all their own way so far. As fast asour 
sails are set they are riddled. Ropes and 
cordage are giving way, and come rattling 
down on the heads of the unhappy crew. 
What is that fearful crash? Are we 
sinking ? No; only one of the iron plates 
torn away by the enemy’s guns. 

There is no one able to ascertain this 
new disaster at present, but I feel I must 
see how things are going on, though 1 
must not appear on deck, for it will but 
increase my dear one’s agony. I go to 
one of the still open portholes in my 
sanctum, and find myself almost face to 
face with a pirate, who is struggling to 
reach the rudder-chain. Terrified, I 
hastily withdraw, and not one moment 
too soon, for another crash follows, and 
this time almost in my very face. I saw 
the stern give way, shot, bullets, pieces 
of iron whirling past me, and clean 
through the bath-room door at the farther 
side of the saloon, while at the same time 
the stern locker, couches, cushions, and 
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gomges are im splinters and rags, and 
yiung all over the floor, ats 

The steward, a delicate-looking young 
man, comes forward to see if I am safe. 
Jhenoise and destruction in the saloon 
grtno greater than what is going on on 
deek, and the men are far too busy there, 
while the din and screams of delight 
from the pirates as each gun does its 
work are far too deafening for them to 
peunduly attracted by the latest crash, 
and so at present they are unconscious 
oi this fresh danger below. 

“I think the pirates intend setting 
ire to the ship as well as sinking us!” 
sid the steward ; “they are throwing 
buming cotton-wool on board, for they 
know how oiled and greased everything 
aout the decks is, and it won't take 
mich to make a flame! I cannot stay 
nth you, madam, for I am throwing the 
tuning balls overboard as fast as [ can, 
ud looking out for the first fellow who 
sows his nose above the ship’s side. They 
vould have been on board half an hour 
a0, only, thank God, we are iron, and our 
ides are smooth and slippery, and, being 
nballast, are high out of the water, and 
heir hooks won’t catch in the side ; but 
omany plates being torn from us will 
take stepping-stones, as it were, for 
thm. We Rave forced our bows through 
the gap, God _ be praised, but they are 
ater us like sleuth-hounds. I will send 
iboy to you, and if you could help him 
i pump water, and fill the buckets in 
ase of an_ outburst of flame, and help 
-ad_ the rifles, we could get on a deal 
wicker, for all we want now is plenty of 
rms, to pay them back a bit. A good 
tf of wind, and we could race the 
llains yet !” thd 
He hastily departed, and I am again 
ime. Oh, for one look at my husband, 
know that he is safe! I look towards 
the water, that lovely calm green sea. 
Must I indeed find a grave there before 
t? Iam so young; I have had such 
right, happy life, and in full health. 
st L take now that life away to save 
self from a worse fate? But there is 
1tk to be done now. We must use all 
means in our power, and put our 
irust in God. ; 
The fighting goes on on deck still the 
ame, but with greater fury, for we have 
“aww time to handle our rifles, though 
are only a few in comparison to 
» of our foes. But there is no reck- 
ss firing on our part; each shot is for 
certain man, and does its work. We 
suld not afford to waste powder on the 
r. We are not a gunboat, only a neat 
\pper-ship, and our arms have seen 
\xule or no service. 

Suddenly there seems to be a greater 
‘ommotion on deck. I must see, danger 
3 no danger. SoI creep along, as much 
sut of sight as possible. One of the 
hrgest junks is almost alongside, and 
ter crew are full of the wildest excite- 
nent. What new horror are they hatch- 
ng ?—they are so busy running about 
their fresh occupation. They have ceased 
iring, but evidently they are not going 
»® give up their nearly-acquired victory, 
hey are too frantic with joy for that. 
Wany of them are whirling themselves 
‘ound and round, shouting with the con- 
idence of complete and ultimate success. 
They have not been able to board us, nor 
tink us, nor set fire to us. We are not 
uch easy prey as they thought. What, 
hen, is ‘thi 


is new excitement? Thank 
3od ! the damage to our plates is all above 


water-line so far, and though our sails are 
nearly though not quite useless, still now 
that our bows are pointed in the right 
direction, we might save ourselves if only 
a pot of wind would come, or, better 
still, a good stiff breeze. 1 fancy there is 
a little more wind. Our men have noticed 
it too; they are going from rope to rope, 
tightening and strengthening. The win 
is surely coming at last ! 

But our foes show no sign of relinquish- 
ing their nearly won prey ; on the con- 
trary, they seem about to bring matters 
to a climax. Are all their well-made 
plans to be frustrated? all their powder 
and shot wasted? Fourteen boats to our 
one, seven hundred men to our forty, and 
still we float, and are unhurt bodily. 
True, we have lost two large iron plates, 
and had our rudder-post blown up. Every 
boat on board is riddled with shot, and 
about as seaworthy as a wicker basket, 
while our decks are charred with fire an 


literally covered with pues old nails, | 


ieces of iron, and the like. But all this 
does not make us theirs, and we are evi- 
dently moving a little—just a very little 
—bit in advance of them, only an oar’s 
length at a time ; but every puff of wind 
seems to add another foot to the dis- 
tance. 

What are they goin; 
are fixed on the junk alongside, where 
the greatest activity goes on. Sudden 
something is run_up their mast as high 
as it will go. It looks very much in 
shape like a tea-chest with the lid off. 
Out of this appears a man holding a 
large ball of something in his hand. He 
is going to throw it on our decks, evi- 
dently, and draws himself backwards to 
take good aim, for he must not let it fall 
into the water. There is no fear of our 
escaping if it safely reaches us, it will 
explode and smother us. Not an explo- 
sion that will sink us and endanger them 
also, but a stifling, choking, suffoenting 
explosion, sure or speedy death to us all. 

he man stands with the deadly missile 
in his hand, quite still for one moment to 
fully take his aim. I hear my busband’s 
voice, as the meaning of it all forces 
itself on him. “A rifle, a rifle,” as he 
snatches one from a sailor standing by. 
A steady arm, a good aim, a shar Gack 
and the head in the “ tea-chest ” has dis- 
appeared, the uplifted arm is dropped, 
and the tea-chest is quickly lowered by 
the yelling disappointed pirates. 

We expect another to appear, but no, 
they are not brave enough to be run up 
a masthead, only to be shot down like 
a dog. 

We have gained a hundred yards! Is 
it to be a race for life ? 

On_we go, closely followed by our 
would-be captors. Our object is to 
strike out to sea. They, on the con- 
trary, like to keep as close as possible 
to some of their well-known harbours 
of refuge. But there is still light 
enough for a few more efforts. It has 
not been bad management on _ their 
part. One look at our poor dilapidated 
ship shows how wonderfully true their 
aim has been in most respects. 

We leave our firearms and look to the 
sails, tightening some, loosening others, 
and making efforts to remove some of the 
rubbish with which our decks are 
strewed. Broken boats, splintered wood, 
snapped chains and cordage, shot, both 
bullets and nails, lie in heaps, and render 
moving about most dangerous, especially 
as darkness creeps on. 


to do? All eyes 


We are still being pursued and fired 
at, but we do not now retaliate. We feel 
that our good ship is increasing her dis- 
tance, and the darkness will also add to 
our hope of escape. They will have to 
give up pursuit before long, or they will 

e miles out of their beaten track, and 
should a calm follow at sunrise, it might 
be days before they saw their beloved 
Hainan again. 

So they go on firing, and we go on 
euling and I look, till at last I breathe 
more freely, and walk straight up to the 
group of men _and officers, centered 
amongst whom I see my dear husband. 
He is gazing at our foes, who are now in 
the distance, though still pursuing. So 
tae not speak, but just slip my hand in 
his. 

My touch causes him to turn, and he 
draws me to him. Bending his head 
down, he kisses me, before men, boys, 
officers, all, saying at the same time, so 
proudly, “At any rate I have found that 
my wife is no coward. Nervous in storms 
she may be, but in real and terrible dan- 
ger she has kept a brave little heart. We 
have had the comfort of working and 
planning together, but she has been all 
alone, bearing in silence all this agony.” 

It is almost dark now, but I do not see 
any lamps being lighted, so I ask, Can the 
wheelman see to steer without a light? 

“We must all do without lights to- 
night,” is the reply ; “we must not give 
our foes a single glimmer to show them 
our whereabouts. The night falling is 
our salvation, though the risk we run 
from collision with other vessels of course 
is great. We must a/l keep watch to- 
night, and by daybreak, pleats, God, we 
shall be thirty miles ahead of the pirates 
if they choose to keep up their little game 
till then.” 

It takes such a long time to write this 
true story, and yet the hours of that 
night were alone a lifetime. I must sit 
on deck too, if every one else must ; down 
in the saloon, alone, and in darkness, is 
more than my overstrung nervous tem- 
perament could bear. Even though all 
sounds of pursuit have ceased, there is 
still this quick sailing, in utter darkness. 
In our damaged condition a collision 
would sink us in five minutes, or should 
the freshening wind ¢ause the sea to rise, 
we should take in water with every 
“dip” we made. We know we have lost 
two entire plates at least, if not more, 
one from the stern, but where the other 
is we cannot find out till the morning, for 
we dare take no lights below. The pumps 
have been tried, and we have ascertained 
that we are making no water, so the 
damage is above water-line at present. 
But if the sea rises it will soon rush in, 
and fhe anxiety of all is most profound. 
The darkness and wind which save us 
from the pirates, may still find us a grave 
before the sun rises. : 

With the early hours my husband sits 
with me for a short rest. He has been 

roping about with the men, trying to 
fring order out of chaos. It is most dan- 

erous to move for fear of stumbling, or 
being tripped upin the dark with the 
débris. We can only talk of the one topic 
the anxiety, the uncertainty, the longing 
for morning light. 

This night of watching is too much for 
me. Shall I ever feel young again? I 
wonder, Did I ever laugh and sing? 
It all seems so long ago if I ever did. [ 
feel about eighty years old in Jess than 
twelve hours. 
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Our first act, when the sun rose, and 

the pirates were nowhere to be seen, was 
one of prayer and thanksgiving. It was 
not our strong arm or ‘loughty deeds 
that had won us this victory—nothing, 
nothing in all the world but the merciful 
protection and mighty aid of the “Giver 
of all good.” 
And now a long day’s work lay before 
us. I follow nearly everywhere I possibly 
can, and words fail me to picture the ruin 
that had befallen us. But the great work 
of the morning was to find out where the 
second plate was torn from. 


I am not allowed to follow below, so Ij 
wait with all the patience I can command. | 


I hear many exclamations, much running 
about, and at last active steps taken. 


My husband appears once more with the , 


officers. They are talking rapidly, and 
with much excitement. He is giving 
directions for some work to be begun at 
once. I do not worry him with questions, 
I will soon gather the news by listening 
and watching. 

The damage is on the starboard side. 
We had been sailing all night on the port 
side. When we tacked ship the night 
before, our foes, to stop us, gave their 
guns full play, and succeeded in tearing 
away one or two plates, most fortunately 
for us all on the starboard side. Had it 
been the reverse this narrative had never 
been written, for we must all have gone 
to the bottom like a stone. Or had’ the 
wind changed in the night and compelled 
us to tack again the result must have 
been the same. We should just have 
fallen over quietly to starboard and 
foundered. s 

We carried an engineer, fortunately, 
and with help he managed to screw on 
@ spare iron plate as well as he could. It 
was only a makeshift kind of affair, but 
it was tolerably watertight, and, we 
hoped, would last till we got. to Singa- 
pore. It took him all day to fix, and not 
an hour to spare, before night fell again. 

I watched the other men_as they re- 
moved the débris on deck. The captain’s 
gig, “ now a few planks” (many a pleasant 
sail I have had in her), and the lifeboat 
were in a similar condition. Thirteen 
ety of shot were shoyelled up by the 

Oy. 

‘owards afternoon a steamer was 
sighted. We ran up signals of distress 
to arrest attention, and in half an hour 
she was lying across our stern. She was 
bound for London, and all her crew and 
passengers gathered in groups, lookin, 
with astonishment at our shattered hu 
and sails. 

The two captains converse eagerly ; 
One is as anxious to learn as the other is 


| to tell. Questions and answers are all to 
the point. “We wish to be reported ;” 
“ Attacked by pirates ;” “ Much damage 
‘done ;” “No need of assistance at pre- 
sent.” Should they stand by us for the 
night? No, it is not absolutely necessary. 

am invited to go on board the steamer, 
where there is a doctor and many lady 
passengers, who would kindly sit with 
me and comfort me after my terrible 
‘ordeal. They will be in Singapore in a 


| our agent’s wife, who will see to my safety 
and comfort till our ship arrives there. 
But I will not hear of it ; it would be no 
comfort to me to be placed in safety 
unless my husband could come too. 


, few days, and will leave me in charge of | 


where to look for it. His hands mo: 
vaguely over the chart, pointing to qui 
the wrong places. But they humour hit 
and he is satisfied for a time. In h 
snatches of sleep he talks all the time | 
lights, lighthouses, channels, and pilot 

is poor brain does not seem to have o1 
moment’s rest. I realise now how dec 
‘his anxiety has been ; all our lives ar 
the safety of the ship depending large 
on his good management and judgment 

In a state room close to us lies one 
the boys, also ill with fever—low-riv 
fever the doctors called it when the 
came on board at Singapore. It is n 
always of itself dangerous, but it so oft« 


turns to typhus of a malignant type. 
did so in this poor lad’s case, and whi 
we left Singapore for India we left hi 
in his grave. Poor Robert ! 

Two of the men were ill in the for 


i That, of course, is out of the question, 
so I prefer to stay where I am, and face 
whatever else is before us. 

The “good-bye” is said, the salaam | 
| given, the flags are dipped, and I see them | castle with the same fever, but of them 
| sail. away, with just a little feeling of saw nothing. I had as much to do as 
regret. We never met those kind faces | could manage to tend my husband ar 
| again. Only half an hour’s talk in mid-, the boy, and the steward and office 
| ocean, and yet how strangely drawn to- looked after them. They both recovere 

ether—we by our trouble, they by their | I am glad to say. 

find sympathy. It was midnight when, three days lat« 
| Itrmay be a few weeks before we get we anchored before Singapore. Shor 

to Singapore. All depends on how long | boats had been round us hours befor 
| this fair wind will last. We are at the| and by one of them we had sent f. 

end of May, and June generally ushers doctors and shore comforts, such as ic 
in the stormy season, both in this sea and milk, eggs, etc., for our poor invalic 

in the Indian Ocean. | They were all too ill to be moved, so o 

As the days pass by I am more and ship was turned into a hospital. Lat 
| more thankful that I remained here with on we went up the country for change 
‘my husband. He is not well, and the air before we again sta for Calcuttz 
weather is fearful. June came in its very The day after our arrival at Singapo 
worst, blowing contrary and raining in- all the town turned out to look at az 
cessantly. Some days we scarcely make inspect us. Boatmen reaped a harves 
a mile in the direction we wish to go, | taking passengers round the Fortun 
though racing nearly three hundred while the “upper ten” who own 
miles in the twenty-four hours. ‘yachts spent days in taking their fan 

I see anxiety written on every face. So | ies and friends round us. Such : 
much more vigilance and watchfulness ' attack had never been heard of. ‘T 
are required, for our repairs have proved | Government took the matter up; ta 
by no means watertight, and should the ' gunboats were dispatched in search 
makeshift patches be swept off in these | the pirates, and two junks were capture 
heavy seas, then the “end” will be very | The scoundrels were handed over to the 
near for us all. | own mandarins, whose mode of justice 

Days pass into weeks—nearly four | quicker than ours. They ask no qu 
weeks. e are nearing Singapore, after | tions, but cut off their heads at once. 
passing through the greatest storms and| The ships lying off the port, on tli 
perils. To add to our trouble, we have | voyage to China, were all putting th» 
sickness on board. My husband is lying | selves in a state of defence before stit 
on a bed in the saloon with bronchitis | ing. All kinds of arms were bought t 
and fever. Cold and exposure had | were they ever so old or rusty. Rif 
brought on the first, anxiety the latter. | and guns were cleaned and tried. In f1 

ad a bed made up for him in the | our arrival caused quite a scare amor { 
saloon to give him more air, for the heat the shipping. Of course, we had bk: 
is intense, and the fever high. At times | reported, and looked out for, but no ) 
he is quite delirious, and wanders, talking | expected’to see such a wrecked-look i 
about the “light” to be seen entering | ship. The wonder was how we ¢{ 
into Singapore, and sending for the managed to weather the storms, anc 
officers every hour to point out to them | get into port at all, in such a state. 


HIS SHIPWRECK AND WANDERINGS IN 


TOM SAUNDERS: 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


W: hurried on our way for fear the 
people who had run us to earth 
3m the caverns of Mkanna might have 
Crossed the Lufira, but we never saw any 
Signs of them, and in a few days we 


Author of “ Across Africa,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XX. 


reached the outlying villages of the | we were to be received. From him 
town of the Kazembe, and were by one | learnt that two Wazungu were li: 
of his kilolos ordered to stop at once on | with the Kazembe, and had been + 
the banks of the Luapula until he re-|him for four or five years, having 
ceived orders from his master as to how i mained behind when a great party 
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sent by Moene Puto (the King of Portu- 
|) to try and open up trade with the 
kazembe. At this village we hhd to 
wait two days before the messengers 
who had been sent to announce our 
arrival returned, and with then: came 
the two white men, whom I found to be 
mulattoes, who had remained behind when 
the Kazembe was visited a few years 
lefore by the Portuguese officers, Majors 
Monteiro and Gamitto. Their names, 
they informed me, were Manoel and 
iaetano, and that though they had many 
slaves and much ivory, which they had 
gained by exercising their trades of smith 
and carpenter, they were very tired, 
indeed, both of the Kazembe and of the 
country, and would be very willing to 
take any opportunity of making their 
way to their native town of Tété. 
ey said that I would have much 
trouble in getting away from the court 


of the Kazembe, as in respect of keeping | 


white men with him he was as bad as the 


Muata Yanvo, of whom, although living ' 


all this distance from him, he was a 


yassal. This was bad news for me, for | 


Ifeared very much that I might be de- 
tained until news came of our conflict in 
Ulunda, and that I would have to con- 
tend with the prejudices of the Kazembe. 
Thardly knew, also, whether I could trust 
these two men, for they could give me no 
good reasons for remaining behind when 
their leaders returned to Tété, and I was 
afraid lest they might have quitted their 
party on account of bad behaviour. Ngii 
and Bil, whom I now consulted on every- 
thing, fully shared my fears, but we 
agreed that it would be useless for us to 
attempt to get away now, and we deter- 
nined on taking the bull by the horns 
and visiting the Kazembe at 
the lakelet Motwe, as if we really desired 
to see him. 

We crossed the Luapula in canoes, 


vhich had been ordered to be ready, | 


and found on the opposite side a body 
of two hundred men, who appeared to 
have some ideas of drill, and to march 
in order under the Roane of their ap- 
pointed leaders. soon as we were 
landed we were surrounded by three 
men and marched off, headed by a band, 
vhich made a most discordant noise on 
several strange and outlandish instru- 
ments. : 

We found that our guides, or guards, 
were in no apparent hurry, for they 
halted at every village, and made the 
inhabitants provide food and drink for 
them as being on the Kazembe’s busines: 
and we received our share of these fore: 
contributions as being his guests. Manoel 
and Gaetano were not at all behindhand 
intaking what they wanted and seemed 
to me to have thoroughly adopted the 
manners and habits of the people among 
vhom they were living. Three days were 
consumed in this dawdiing progress, and 
when at last we arrived within sight of 
the Kazembe’s town we wer made to 
halt for yet another night, so that he 
might receive us on our arrival with all 
due pomp and ceremony. 

We endeavoured to put ourselves in the 

Possible trim for our reception, and 
two hours after sunset the sound of 
drums warned us that the time was come 
to go and meet the great chief. Soon 
after leaving our night’s lodging we came 
to a broad cleared road fenced with 
canes, which was lined by bodies of men 
under the command of officers, who each 
carried a gaudy umbrella as token of his 


is town on | 


rank and authority, and each of the divi- 
sions had its band of drums, horns, and 
other barbarous instruments, which 
struck up as we sed. For nearly a 
mile we passed along this road accom- 
panied by our escort, when, hearing a 
noise of shouting and clapping of hands, 
we were told to halt, and our escort 
wheeled to either side, leaving us stand- 
ing alone. We now saw the Kazembe 
approaching, sitting on a litter borne on 
the shoulders of sixteen men, and stand- 
ing behind him on the litter was a man, 
who held over his master’s head a huge 
parti-coloured umbrella, the edges of 
which were fringed with the skin of a 
long-haired monkey, and ornamented 
with copper bells. Around the litter | 
marched a number of men carrying 
spears and shields, in front of whom 
walked two dwarfs, who proclaimed 
aloud the titles and power of their 
sovereign. Behind this litter was another - 
band, and then came three more litters, 
one carried by twelve men and the other 
two by eight each, on which were seated 
the three principal wives of the Kazembe, ' 
escorted. t a number of women, who 
were armed like the men that surrounded 
their king and master, and after them 
caine & band, in which all the performers ! 
were women. 

When he came close to where we were | 
standing the Kazembe alighted from his 
litter, and seating himself on a stool 
which was placed for him, he commanded | 
us to approach and ordered Manoel and 
Gaetano to inform him who we were and 
from whence we came. These two wor- 
thies, in order to increase their own 
importance, said that we were envoy! 
whom, in consequence of letters they bad 
written, Moene Puto had sent from the 
' other sea to visit the great chief Kazembe, 
and assure him of his friendship and 
good wishes. On this the Kazembe, who 
was richly dressed in silk and velvet, and 
whose arms and legs were covered with 
bands and strings of beads of many 
colours and patterns, told us we were | 
welcome, aad signing to some slaves, 
who bore preat bowls of native beer, to 
epproach, he drank to the prosperity of | 
Moene Puto, and then telling us that we 
were welcome, he desired us to inform 
our sovereign that the great Kazembe 
had received us properly, and that if he 
would send him many people he would 
provide them with much ivory and 
copper, and many slaves in return for 
the goods which they might bring. I 
considered it best to agree will all the 
Kazembe said, and on his remounting his 
litter we followed him to his town, where 
huts were assigned to us for our lodging, 
and where large quantities of fish, caught 
in the Motwe, flour, and native beer, were 
sent for our use. 

Scarcely had we bestowed ourselves in 
our huts when two of the ministers of the 
Kazembe came to ask what were the pre- 
sents that we had brought from Moene 
Puto for their master, and proved most 
grasping in their demands. They insisted 
on examining all my loads and packages, 
and Manoel and Gaetano, in order to 
curry favour for themselves, prevented 
anything being concealed, and though 
fortunately they were too ignorant to 
know the value of our gold, they, instead 
of assisting me in reducing the demands 
of my visitors when I sought to satisfy 
them with a moderate amount of cloth, 
| said that Majors Monteiro and Gamitto 
| had given much more. I was almost in 


' they persisted in pesterin 


despair as I saw that there was every pro- 
bability of our being fleeced of all our 
foods and left destitute of any means of 
nuying provisions on our road to Tété. 

ne load which I had not opened at all 
during all our travels, and which I left to 
the last, as I thought it only contained 
common calico, proved, on the contrary, 
when it was unlashed, to be a bale which 
Guilhermé had prepared specially for | 
occasions like the present, and in it were 
looking-glasses, cups, hawk’s-bells, and 
three suits of gold-laced uniforms, and 
cocked hats. 

As soon as these were seen they were 
demanded, as it was said that they must 
have been intended by Moene Puto for 
the Kazembe, and at first 1 was asked 
why I had kept them to the last. I had 
much difficulty in persuading the Ka- 
zembe’s ministers that I had not had any 
intention of doing so, but at last the 
consented to take this back as their 
master’s present, but insisted that in ad- 
dition I should give him four of our 
muskets, which, after much discussion, I 
agreed to do. ‘Their master’s claims 
having now been settled, my visitors 
began to beg for themselves, and I sew 
that my scanty stores would soon be 
exhausted if I was too facile in yieldin, 
to their demands. I at last pad: that 
would give them nothing more, and if 
me I would 
at once appeal to the Kazembe for protec- 
tion against them. This staved them off, 
and they departed, taking with them the 
presents for their master. 

When they had gone Manoel and Gae- 
tano began to beg on their own account, 
and when I appealed to their honour and 
forbearance, and askéd them how it 
would be possible for me to feed my men 
on the way to Tété, said they did not see 
why [should not remain at the Kazembe’s 
court as well as themselves. I replied that 
I could not dream of such a thing, but at 
last I promised if when I got to Tété I 
could find means of doing so I would, in 
return for any assistance they might 
render me in getting away, send them 
goods enough toenable them to purchase 
permission to return there, and also to 

uy enough ivory to make them well-to- 
do when they returned to their own 
people. After much discussion they 
promised to do as I asked, and told me 
that some people called Wabisa were in 
the habit of trading between the Zam- 
bési and the court of the Kazembe, and 
that a caravan of them were shortly 
expected, and that if I played my cards 
well I might possibly get away with 
them. 

Next morning I was sent for to attend 
the morning reception of Kazembe, 
which he held in an open cleared space 
in front of the large enclosure in which 
the huts of his numerous wives were 
situated. ‘I found him sitting on a stool 
under a sort of awning, the poles sup- 

orting which were surmounted b 
Foman skulls, and just as I arrived 
saw three unfortunate wretches beheaded 
by his executioners, without, apparently, 
attracting any special attention from the 
people who were surrounding him. 

The Kazembe was now dressed in one 
of the uniforms which I had given him, 
but he had not been instructed how to 
put it on, and looked most droll in con- 
sequence ; he had got on the trousers 
stern foremost, and the epaulettes he had 
tied on to his knees, whilst the hat, as 
it did not sit well on his elaborate head 
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dress, was tied on by a bandage of cloth 
under his chin, which made him look as 
if he had either the mumps or_tooth- 
ache. y 
small cannon, which I was astonished to 
see, knowing the difficulties of transport 
in African travel, and which I was told 
had been left by some Portuguese who 
had visited the then Kazembe some fifty 
years before. These cannon were evi- 
dently regarded with great respect, and 
were decked out with fetishes and beads, 
though, when I had an opportunity of 
examining them I saw they would have 
been more dangerous to those who fired 
them than to those they were directed 
against. 

The Kazembe was surrounded by a 
number of chiefs and counsellors and 
his two dwarfs were also present, as 


were some jesters or mummers, whose 


On either side of his stool was a , 


antics amused the people who were col- 
| lected, and indeed excited much more 
attention than the poor wretches whom ! 
I saw killed when I arrived. | 

All the chiefs were in their best, 
and a large number of the Kazembe’s 
guards, many of whom were armed 
with muskets, were drawn up behind ; 
‘the awning. I was told to sit down! 
on a stool, and Manoel and Gaetano | 
acting as interpreters, 1 was examined | 
about Europe and our journey until, | 
as a plain sailor, I was often at a loss | 
for an answer. The Kazembe said that | 
jhe was willing to excuse my present} 
| being so small, after my long and dan- | 
gerous journey, but that I must tell ; 
Moene Puto that he wanted many things, | 
| cloth, beads, guns, and powder, and that | 


he would send in return slaves, ivory, 
and copper. 

I was glad enough to hear the audience 
was over, and now I thought that I might. 
he allowed to think of my journey to 
Tété, but there was for many weeks, 
which slowly lengthened out into months, 
an inclination to make me remain, and 
employ me sometimes te drill men, which 
I did after a rough and ready fashion, 
sometimes to build houses, and my hav- 
ing unfortunately let it be known that. 
I was a sailor, he ordered me to build 
him a boat on a lake called Moeré, near 
the town. But whilst I was only com- 
mencing her the Kazembe heard of an 
insurrection in the southern part of his 
dominions, and hurried off to quell it, 
commanding my attendance. 

(To be concluded.) 


H™: and bitter thoughts, and doubts 

of the goodness and justice of God, 
tilled my mind. I had prayed for help 
and strength to overcome my many dith- 
culties, and as my prayers had been 
granted only to this end, it seemed to me 
in my wicked blindness as if He in His 
strength and power had only been mock- 
ing my weakness and helplessness. Soon, 
however, these evil reflections gave place 
to better ones, and I began to cast about. 
in my thoughts for some means of saying 
my life. 

‘ailing a boat, my only resource was a 
raft, and to construct this it would be 
necessary to use my jury-foremast and 
yard ; and as the presence of the fire 
compelled me to abandon all ideas of ever 
sailing the Bessie to a port, I concluded 
that the sooner I got _them down and set 
to work the better. I had, besides these, 
three water-butts on deck, which were 
nearly empty, and would do well for 
giving increased buoyancy to the raft. 

I sent down the spars and prepared to 
cut them up with much the same feeling 
one might have to whom it became 
necessary to destroy a faithful dog that 

ad guarded and guided him safely 
through many perils. They had helped 
me 50, and had been such friends, that I 
felt almost an affection for them, inani- 
mate wood though they were. However, 
it was not the time for sentiment, so I 
ruthlessly put the saw through the centre 
of the topmast, and then had with the 
yard the three pieces necessary to make 
a triangular att, I first placed the two 
pieces of mast across the deck with about 
one-third of their length projecting over 
the side of the ship, the inboard ends 
crossed and the outer ones extended 
about twenty feet apart. T then securely 
lashed the inner ends together and “took 
a turn” to a ring-bolt to prevent them 
“cock-billing” when I added weight to 


the outside. Then placing the yard across , 
them I rolled it to the outer ends and ; 


firmly lashed it there ; I also secured the 
sides of my triangle to the gunwale of 
the ship. Next I put my tackle from the 
mainmast- 
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' the water-casks overboard (having first ' 
; nailed woeden “cleats” on them to pre- 

vent the lashings slipping), and floated 

them one under each corner of the raft, ' 
where I lashed them securely. The re- | 
| maining one I fastened in the same way 

beneath the inner corner; ard so I had | 
the framework of my last hope. My next . 
difficulty was to obtain planks for the. 
deck. There were plenty on the coal in | 
the hold, but I durst not open the hatches, 

as I knew the admission of air into the | 
hold would in all probability cause the 

tire to at once break eut, so I determined | 
to try and get those off which I had fitted ! 
over the hatchway. 

Drawing a few nails at a time from, 
the cover, I managed to draw the planks 
! out one by one until I had got them all‘ 
without admitting much air to the hold. } 
I then nailed them with large spike-nails | 
across the triangle, so as to form a plat- 
form or deck. Into this I drove some | 
spare eye-bolts to which to secure my | 
provisions, and for extra security I lashed 
the plank ends to the spars. Thus I had ! 
| a strong structure capable of carrying 
me and whatever I might deem necessary | 
to take with me. I then hoisted up the | 
‘inner corner of the tackle, and cutting 

the gunwale lashings, the thing slid out 
until it was only held by the inner cask ; | 
; another pull on the tackle anda “pinch” | 
with a handspike and I had it over the | 
side and afloat, and then I passed it 
under the stern and secured it ready for 
my embarkation whenever the outburst 
of the tire should render that necessary. 
as for provisions, I got the water-bar- 
rel from the pantry, which held about 
‘ eighteen gallons, lowered it on the raft, 
secured it to the eyebolts and filled it. 
I next got up a barrel of biscuits and 
| nailed canvas over it to keep it dry, | 
only leaving a small opening at one end. 
Then | got several tins of preserved meats, | 
a couple of bottles of rum, and a small | 
cheese. These I considered would be 
jample for food. 1 also got the “Hare- : 
up,” which is an instrument for show- 
ing a blaze as a night signal, and a can 


matches, an axe, a compass, the captain’s 
watch and sextant, a coil of small line, 
the ship’s binocular glasses, and a few 
other things which I deemed might be 
useful, completed my equipment ; and 
laying a small sail on the raft, I deposited 
all my stores on it and turned the edges 
up over them so as to shelter them from 
rain and sea. I was now ready for leav- 
ing the Bessie at any moment; and as I 
saw the means of escape at hand and 
knew that I was not a prisoner on board 
the burning ship, my Fears and despair 
grew less and hope began to return. 
Surely on such a raft, well provisioned as 
it was, I could manage to exist with 
some degree _of comfort until I was 
picked up. I could not drift about in 
this part of the world for ever without 
being seen from some ship; and this. 
reminded me that I must have some 
kind of a flagstatf on which to display 
my flag by day and lamp by night. [ 
first thought of the main-gatf for this 
purpose, but concluded it would be too 
stout and heavy, so I had to be satisfied 
with an oar and_a boathook lashed to- 
gether. These I easily placed on end 
on the centre of the raft by launching 
them down from the stern of the ship ;. 
and I secured them by three guys, 
one to each corner of the raft, having 
tirst “seized” a small block to the upper 
end, and rove a small line for signal- 
halyards. As the prospect of escape- 
opened out before me, my miserable 
terror and despair Pailisheds altogether 

and I felt quite jubilant as I surveye 

my raft and looked forward to a happy 


| termination to all my unparalleled perils 


and ditticulties. 
And so the time wore on. Day after 


day of calm, unruffled sea, and blazing,, 


sweltering sunshine ; the deck daily be- 
coming hotter beneath my feet, until it 
was almost unbearable; and the fire. 
seemed so near that I was almost afraid 
to sleep lest I should wake and find my- 
self surrounded by the flames and cut of%' 
from my raft. Of course I always slept 
close to the stern, so as to prevent any 


head to the apex of the triangle | of turpentine for burning in it. -Of | possibility of such a disaster. At lengtla 


and lifted it until the base was about two | course I took my ensign and globe lamp, the climax came. One morning awoke: 


feet from the water, when I rolled two of 


, with a can of oil. A dozen boxes of 


at about two o'clock with a start of 


affright, and saw the flames leaping and 
roaring through the main hatchway ! 
With a hasty prayer for that help and 
sustenance, in this new phase of my ad- 
yentures, Which I had aN along received, 
Iswung myself over the stern on to the 
mft, and, cutting the moorings, I shoved 
off from the ship and stood upon it, sor- 
rowfully watching the cruel flames as 
they spread, running along the deck and 
hungnily licking their prey. One long 
tongue in advance of the rest lapped and 
clambered round the foot of the main- 
nast, leaping and clinging to the spar as 
if endeavouring to reach the mainsail, 
which at last it did; and in an instant 
the sail, dry as tinder from long exposure 
to the tropical sun, blazed and flashed 
like gunpowder, and soon after the burn- 
ing mast came crashing down, causing 
myriads of ruddy orange sparks to fly 
into the still, dark, morning air. Rapidly 
the flames gained their hold, consuming 
the deck, and leaving the huge body of 
glowing coal open to the air, which fed 
the fire. Higher and higher rose the 
roaring volume of flame, straight up in 
the calm, as if bent on mounting to the 
very heavens, and sending up before ita 
harbinger column of dense smoke, which 
rolled upward in a straight line sheer 
into the sky, where it hung in a dense 
pall-like cloud, as if to veil the spectacle 
tron the peeping, twinkling stars, which 
were paling in the growing dawn. And 
how the 

brilliance of the fire—until it was ditticult 
to tell where the flame ended and the 
smoke began—and then dimmed away 
into a rosy cloud-shaft and melted into 
the sombre blackness above! And there, 


he smoke glowed with the reflected : 


right beneath the ship, mirrored in the , 
glassy depth, was the double of the, 


volume of flame shooting downward into 
the deep, silent sea. It was an awful 
spectacle, and one not likely to be for- 
gotten in a lifetime. 

Rapidly the tropical dawn gathered in 
the sky, diminishing the brilliance of the 
terrible fire, and revealing the awful 
desolation of the scene. And then the 


glowing, copper-coloured sun rose in a| 


tawny, silky tangle of translucent wisps 
of cloud, and paled the fierce glow of his 
tival fire, which at that instant, as if 
vanquished and driven away by the 
luninary,-collapsed and died out as the 
hull of the Bessie gave way and sunk in 
fierce, hissing clouds of steam sent up 
hy the glowing coal as it plunged into 
the sea. And so eriahed the Bessie, 
leaving no vestige of what was once a 
leautiful ship but a few charred frag- 
ments of wood dotting the unbroken 
quicksilver of the placid sea. y 

and higher mounted the blazing sun, 
sendin; 


ing and wretched, I sat in gloomy thought 
on the motionless raft, occasionally scan- 
ning the horizon through the glasses with 
a desperate longing for the sight of a 
ship. Above me the flag hung straight 
up-and-down, and all around was stag- 
nant, breathless silence. Once a huge 
shark came alongside and swam slowly 
tound, as if reconnoitring and calculating 
how long he would have to wait for his 
prey ; but after a while he disappeared. 
And then the glowing sun aun into a 
lauk of sombre cloud, and the rapid 
tropical darkness came on so suddenly 
that the stars seemed at once to burst 
into life. And the moonless firmament 
deepened into velvety-black, studded 


lown his stifling glare untem- , 
pered by the faintest breeze. Despond- ; 
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with the myriads of gem-like stars, and 
Tamineus in places with clouds of vapoury 
ight. 

As morning broke I saw with dismay 
that the cloud-bank in the west had risen, 
and that the sky was streaked with shreds 
of silky-white cloud, too surely indicating 
the approach of wind. True that with- 
out wind I had not much chance of bein 
rescued, as nothing but a steamer could 
come within sight in this calm; but I 
knew that anything approaching a gale 
would raise a sea that would sweep me 
off the raft, if it did not break it up. 
Light puffs of wind began to shed dark 
patches on the oily sea, gradually in- 
creasing in frequency and strength, until 


I had a sweet, cool breeze from the west- | 


ward. As the wind increased so did my 
fear, the more so when I noticed a 
gradually rising swell coming straight 
rom the clouds. 

The raft began to be lively enough 
now, tossing uneasily on the swell, and 
the flag fluttered in the increasing breeze, 
and surged and streamed, now this way, 
now that, as the mast swayed and lurched. 
Throughout the day the wind and sea in- 
erence and I could do nothing but cling 
to my frail mast and pray. By night it 
was Blowing what was, no doubt, merely 
a strong breeze, but what seemed to me, 
on my crazy, unsheltered craft, a hurri- 
cane. Curling tops of seas began to break 
over the deck and “swash” viciously 
round my water-cask and heap of stores. 
Momentarily the seas increased in height, 
and washed over the raft, and L became 
resigned to the death which I saw could 
not be far off. Several times I had 
almost lost my hold and been swept 
away by the rushing water. I said my 
last prayers, and committed myself to 
the care of Him who saw fit that I should 
not, after all, be spared to tell of the fate 
of the Bessie. A white, hissing hill of 
water gleamed before me in the darkness, 


| and the next instant I felt my hands torn 
; from their hold, and I was w) 


irled help- 
lessly away in the roaring waters. 
Blindly I struck out and rose above 
the surface, breathless and bewildered, 
and what was my joy to see the raft 
plunging and tossing but a fathom or 
two away! A few vigorous strokes 
brought me alongside, and, dodging to 
avoid a blow from the rising and fallin, 
timbers, I obtained a hold, and clambere 
upon it again. But what was my dismay 
to see the platform empty ; water, stores, 
everything swept clean away ! 

Truly fate seemed to be dealing hardly 
with me. Peril after peril had risen and 
menaced me, and I had as yet battled 
with and overcome them all, but I could 
see that even as I had accomplished each 
victory it had only been a step nearer 
the end. Slowly but surely my fate had 
been narrowing down until it had come 
tothis: I had only escaped death in many 
forms to at last meet it in this, the most 
horrible of all, a lingering agony of 
hunger and thirst. I could see no hope 
of escape ; hitherto I had had possibili- 
ties, and by making use of thein I had 
overcome each danger, but here was the 
hard, cruel certainty face to face. I was 
without food or water, or any earthly 
means of procuring them! But one 
slender chance remained—that of being 
picked up, and I had but slight hopes of 
that ; I had been so long now without 
seeing a ship, and I might just as likely 
be another week, aad in that time it 
would be too late: 
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Thus reflecting on my wretched posi- 
tion, I clung to my tossing craft, seeing 
the white wave-crests start up before me 
phantom-like in the darkness, and ex- 
pecting that each one would break over 
the raft and sweep me away. But as the 
night wore on the breeze and sea 
moderated, and by daybreak it was 
almost calm, with an uneasy swell which 
was, however, diminishing rapidly. And 
the blazing day commenced again, and 
soon the fierce heat brought on a dread- 
ful inappeasable thirst, increasing until 
it became a positive agony. 

How shall I describe my sufferings of 
the next few days—how my baked lips 
cracked and my swollen parched tongue 
turned dry and hard? At times I gained 
slight relief by bathing alongside my 
raft, but hunger and thirst soon made 
me so weak that I was afraid to trust 
myself in the water. 

Slowly the awful time dragged on. In 
an agony of despair and torture I gazed 
around the livelong day, and prayed, oh, 
with what desperate earnestness, for the 
sight of a ship. Weaker and weaker I 
grew until the time came when I could 
see smiling green fields and sparklin; 
streams otf clear cool water, vines an 
orchards of luscious, juicy fruit. Aye, 
even vast rivers of limpid flowing water 
passed near me, but ever out of reach. 
th lucid intervals between these tantalis- 
ing visions I was often sorely tempted to 
drink of the water beside me, but the 
knowledge that it could only increase my 
sufferings restrained me. At length the 
consciousness of suffering ended in a 
blessed oblivion. 

* 


* * 


“He'll do now; he only wants nursing 
and feeding back to health and strength. 
He'll come to himself very soon now, I 
expect.” 

“Poor fellow! he looks at a low ebb, 
doesn’t he ?” 

These words in two different but 
equally low voices were what I heard. I 
opened my eyes and looked wonderingly 
about me. by my side stood a bronzed 
and bearded man in a nautical uniform. 
and one whose “long-shore” clothes and 
more delicate appearance bespoke him to 
be a landsman. 

“Well, my man, how do you feel now, 
eh?” asked the latter, when he saw my 
eyes open. 

“T can hardly tell you,” I replied with 
difficulty, and in such a weak, quivering 
voice that I was startled at it. “But 
where am I?” 

“You're on board the steamer Garonn: 
from Barbados for London. We picked 
you off a raft just about in time. But 
you mustn’t talk now, you'll know all 
about it when you get stronger. I’llsend 
you something, and then you must try to 
sleep again ; you'll soon be all right, and 
by the time you get well youll be at 
home again.” And with these cheering 
words they left me. 

Slowly, day by day, I gained strength. 
The captain and doctor visited me fre- 
quently, and spoke cheering, kindly 
words, which helped me on towards 
recovery almost as much as the rest and 
nourishment I was receiving. , 

I have little more to tell. Nothing was 
ever heard of the remainder of the crew ; 
so I concluded they must have been swept 
overboard at the time they were collected 
round the wreck of the foremast, and have 
perished in the furious, raging sea. 

th ++ (THE END.) 
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DUMBBELLS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


T" our August and September parts for 1882 | 
we gave a series of articles on Indian 
Clubs, which received a very hearty welcome 
from our readers. To those articles we refer 
such as are anxious to follow up the exer- 
eises given herein. We gave the clubs the 
preference as they are in growing favour 
amongst gymnasts, and in regular gymnasia 
are fast driving out the ancient dumbbell 


ewing to their wonderful power of quickly 
opening the chest and squaring the shoulders. 
We say “ancient dumbbell ” advisedly, for 
it is at least two thousand years old. It was | 
first introduced amongst us after being 
noticed on the Greek vases. The shape 
there given differed somewhat from that now 
m use, but there is no break in the chain. 


PIG.As 


The oldest form was that of a pointed capital 
D, the curved line being the Vande ; after- 
wards, as shown on the vases, the athletes 
adopted the form (Fig. A), from which our 
present bells are derived. Curiously enough, 
leaps Ils were used in springing and 

aping, the power given by the weights ! 


ractice that we have here to 
have no time to waste on 


but the modern 
do, we 


And 
archeology. 


In the first place, then, two pounds is quite 
heavy enough for any dumbbell, and under 
any ‘circumstances no bell, even for a full- 


sized man, should exceed five pounds. Heavy 
bells of fifty or even a hundred pounds have 
been used, but they are now obsolete. For 


being well known to the ancient as well 
ing Wide nolern records, Lawton’s stand- 
with dumb of 12ft. 64in. in 1876 was done 
flying jit bbells in his hand, and Howard's 
when he ae, on Chester Racecourse in 1854, 
block of Cleared 29ft. 7in., was done from a 
in each of wee with a five-pound dumbbell 
Foti? hands, quite in the old Greek 

yey 


style, oer : , 
‘er, it is not with the ancient 


merely lifting purposes weight was all very 
well, but as soon as it was chown that health 
owed more to suppleness than rigidity, and 
exercises were designed in accordance with 
the new theory, heavy bells became simply 
impossible. When they were used by the 
very strong they were found to give one- 
sidedness, and by the weak they could not 
be worked with at all. Four pounds the 

ir is heavy enough for any boy, and most 

iy when they come to try the exercises 
will often wish that the bells were lighter. A 
word should be said as to price. Plain bells 
of cast iron cost from twopence to fourpence 


per pound; if covered with leather, and 
thereby made considerably more comfortable 
to the hand, the price is from fourpence to 
sixpence per pound. For two shillings a lad 
can get a pair of bells that will uit him in 
every way and last him a lifetime. The 
shape of the bells does not matter; the heads 
may be round or octagonal, according to fancy, 


but the handle should be thick enough to 
give a good grip, and it should be half an 
| inch longer than the hand is wide. 

Next, let it be clearly understood that 
dumbbell practice performed in a slovenly 
way does more harm than good, It is essen- 
tial that the exercises be done in strict time, 


not jerkily, but quickly and accurately as if 
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to the word of command. When the bells 


O tise after much head-work, and do not at- 
are required to be raised together, they 


tempt any of the exercises before or aftera 
heavy meal, no matter how light the bells 
may The best time to practise is imme- 
diately after the morning bath, and the best 
costume to wear is that of the mermaid, or 
as near an approach to nothing as is consis- 
tent with decency. Of course in gymnasia 
special dresses are worn; but, as absolute 
freedom is required, the model dress of the 
fomuest should be easily stowable in a glove- 
IX. 


And now for the first exercise (Fig. 1). 
Stand at attention, holding a bell in each hand. 
Let the arms and legs be quite straight, the 
body upright, the heels close togetlier, the 
toes well apart. Hold the bells so that a line 
through your hips would pass through the 
centre of each handle. Move the bells an 
inch from your legs, and twist them round, 
keeping your arms straight and working your 
wrists. Do this backwards and forwards 
with both bells ten times. Then twist the 
left bell ten times. Then twist the right ten 
times; then twist them both together five 
times ; thirty-five twists altogether, counting 
each reversal of the hand as éne, beginning 
with knuckles backwards, and ending with 
knuckles forwards. 

For the second exercise, stand at attention 
and bend up your forearms only from the 
elbow, holding the bells out from your chest 
with the handles vertical and parallel. Now 


should up together, not one after the 
other. When they are required to go up 
alternately, they should go up alternately, at 

ual s » the left as fast as the right; 
when they are to be held out in front to- 


ther, and 
e weakest 


twist them ten times simultaneously, and 
then ten times with the left hand, ten times 
with the right, and five times together. 
Let your elbows be well back, pressing your 
sides all through this exercise. 

For the third exercise, begin at attention, 


gether, they should be held out to 
change to the necavery ee 800n as 
arm i to yield. 

This brings us to our third caution. Never 
overtire yourself. Ten minutes is quite long 
enough to practise atatime. Take the exer- 


cises i order in which they are given, | raise your arms from your sides till they are 
pe peanet ast dually from the easy to the | level with your shoulders, forming one straight 
difficult, succeeding as you go. Do not prac- | line with them (Fig. 2). Let your knuckles 


be on the top, and do the thirty-five twists 
as in the former exercises. The arms must 
be quite straight and there must be no giving 
at the knees or bending at the waist. 

These three exercises are quite enough for 
the first morning, even though the bells may 
be under two poands apiece. Next time we 
can run through these three exercises quickly 
and then try something rather more compli- 
cated. 

For the fourth exercise begin at attention, 
and keeping the elbows ‘against the sides, 


double up your arms so as to bring the bells 
against your shoulders. Open your chest as far 
as you can, throw your 3! fou lers well back, 
and while in this position take a long deep 
breath (Fig. 8). In fact in every exercise take 
long free breaths as often as ‘ible so as to 
expand your chest from within as well as 
from without. Bring the bells up and down 
ten times both together. You are now ready 
for the fifth exercise, which consists in bring- 
ing the bells from attention up to the shoulders 
as in the fourth exercise, and then thrusting 
them up straight overhead (Fig. 3). Hold them 


up as high as you can, keeping your feet on the 
ground and body erect. Then do the twists 
ten times together, ten times with the left, 
ten with the right, five together ; then with 
‘‘one” to the shoulder and ‘‘two” to the 
hang, you recover your starting position. 

In the sixth exercise you bring the bells to 
the shoulder, and keeping your chest well open, 
thrust your arms, not overhead, but straight 
in front of you (Fig. 4), and again do the 
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thirty-five twists. In the seventh (Fig. 15) you | 
bring the bells to the shoulder and open your 
arms rizht and left, holding them.out high and 
well ba:k at full length, then. recovering to , 
the shoulder, and then down. Then ‘‘ up,” ; 
“out,” “in,” “down ” again, and so on for 
ten times. Keep your shoulders well back 
during this exercise, and do not lose your ne 
rizhtness! It is a most important and ob- 
viously good practice, should be done with 
care and regularity, and forms a fitting end : 
to lesson number two. g 
In our third batch we have said good-bye 
to the twists. For the eighth exercise stand 


at attention, bells to side as before, and: pits, and then take them up overhead as in down to hang. 


always start from attention. Let this be, 


understood and it will save repetition. Bring 
the bells up under the armpits as far as you can 
get them (Pig. 5). Bring them up together ten 
times, then ten times with the left hand, ten 
times with the right, and five times tovether. 

In the ninth exercise bring the bells up to 


in front of the shoulder and reaching the 
same position as in exercise seven. Then 
bring the bells back to the armpits and re- 
cover. Do this ten times ; that will be quite 
enough for the first trial. 

For number ten bring the bells to the arm- 


exercise five. Up together ten times, then 


it 
ii 


| with the left and right alternately stroke for 
| stroke ten times each (Fig. 7). Then try 
‘number eleven, in which the bells are 
| brought to the armpits, then thrust up, 
; brought down to the chest, and down to 
| the hang—‘ one,” ‘‘two,” “three,” ‘ four” 


‘the armpit, and then extend the arms right , —ten times together, ten tiines alternately. 
‘and left, starting with the bells brought up| Then try number twelve (Fig. 6), in which 


; the bells go to the armpits, then aloft, 
then down well back on to the tops of the 
shoulders, then extended with a sweep as 
| in number seven, back to chest, and down— 

“one,” “two,” aloft, ‘‘three,” to shoulder, 
| four,” to the limit, ‘‘ five,” to chest, ‘‘ six,” 


(To be concluded.) 


TO THE TOP OF MONT BLANC; 


OR, HOW TWO BOYS DID IT. 
By THE REV. WALTER SENIOR, M.A. 


CHAPTER X.—NIGHT ON THE GRAND MULETS. 


HE Grand Mulets rocks, to which our 

travellers had now ascended, are situated 
in the middle of the breast of Mont Blanc 
and in the centre of his glaciers. All round 
and between them is a world of ice, and they 
rise to the view like tall black islands split 
into a hundred jagged peaks. They are 
seven thousand feet above Chamouni (from 
which they look only like black patches 
on a field of snow) and 10,500 feet above 
the level of the ocean. The earliest climbers of 
Mont Blanc made the higher ledges of these 
rocks their bed-chambers, and looked down 
from their various shelves at night on the 
camp fire blazing ruddily below. Nor were 
they perished with cold as may be imagined. 
The night air was indeed keen, but, wrapped 
in blankets and sheltered from the wind, they 
were well able to bear it, and the floor on 
which they lay remained warm with the heat | 
of the sun long into the night. There is a 
chalet now perched on the bosom of the first 
rock, more than a hundred feet above the 
glacier, and looking sheer down to Chamouni. 
Here, having changed wet socks and wet 
boots for dry ones, and having ranged the | 
wet ones in the hot sun, it is delicious to let 
yo the thought of toil, and sit and bask away 
the well-earned hours of ease. 

Hark ! thunder! No, an avalanche, some 
tower of ice which has tumbled over into its 
ravine, loosened by the afternoon sun. 

The mountain air excites the spirits. 
Everyone is ready for a joke. Comical ideas 
begin to flow, and conversation grows easy. 

Bob and Harry asked the names of this 
peak and that peak across the valley. Could 
they see Lake Geneva? Where was Mont 
Buet_and the Dent du Midi? Where was 
the Col de Balme? Then they began to 
question about the passes which were the 
inost difficult, and so on; and thus the talk 
glided into Alpine adventures. One guide 
told how he had been swept down a mountain 
side by a tremendous avalanche. At the 
time he was only a porteur, and the chief 
guide had lacked judgment, and led his party 
into the middle of a wide, immense, steep 
snowfield, Great was the caution which had | 
to be used. They might not speak a word, 
for a word might set that vast snow slo 
the move. It was most extensive, and ran 
downwards no one saw where, and they were 
tracking right through the centre of it. 
Every Foot had to be placed softly, every 
alpenstock used gently. How anxiously 
were their glances cast upwards as their slow 

recession moved along! Was all safe still? 
Was there any trembling anywhere! It was 
felt they ought not to ‘Ye there, but now it 
Was just as danyverous to return as to go 


forward. Suddenly the guide threw up his 
arms and cried out, ‘‘ We are lost !” All| 
that was then to be seen was a thin dark line 
far above, But the snowfield was there 


parting from the mountain. We felt it 
shudder-—then it slowly moved—then faster. 
It carried us with it. The pace bezan to 
quicken fearfully, We dug deep our diitons ; 
we firmly ground our feet; we faced and 
fought the descending mass. It was all of 
no avail. Down we were carried faster and 
faster. The snow flew up like foam; it 
whirled us round and round: Mon Dieu! I 
was carried to a couloir which sank to a 
frightful precipice ; I was sucked down ; and 
how it was I never knew, but I was next mo- 
ment cast wonderfully out, I suppose by the 
convulsive action of the snow as it thickened 
in the couloirs, on to a ledge where I was 
safe, and there I saw the hissing, swirling 
mass pour over into the abyss. Then all 
suddenly ceased ; the force of the glacier was 
spent. Where all had been mad confusion 
and chaos there was rigid calm and death. 
It was a moment or two, as you may imagine, 
before I could recover myself to ask what was 
to be done. I cautiously climbed the couloir, 
and to my delight saw two of the party ex- 
tricating themselves from the snow. Where 
were the others? We looked around. 
What were those two things standing above 
the snow? Oh, terrible! They were the 
upstretched hands of another one. We went 
quickly to the rescue. We frantically cleared 
away the stiffening snow from the head. It 
was an Englishman. He was alive—just 
alive! but he had almost perished from suf- 
focation, and now the snow from pressure 
was becoming hardest ice, and walling 
him in. 

Where were the other two? We gazed 
around, up and down. We looked down the 
couloir, There was nothing to be seen near 
or far. They had been swept over the preci- 
pice or were hid beneath the snow, and by 
this time embalmed in ice. 

“Dig me out! I freeze to death!” cried 
the entombed one, whom we had for a terrible 
moment left. 

Fortunately one of the other two had saved 
his ice-axe and I my déton, and after great 
labour we succeeded in extricating the poor 
prisoner. But he had been so pressed as in 
a vice that for a time he had_no use in his 


on | limbs, and felt as if he too had been changed 
j to ice. 


However, as good fortune had it, I, 
being the porteur, had the wallet containing 
most of the provisions and wine, and after 
eating a little and drinking more we were all 
able to retrace our steps to the place for which 
we had started. 

All had listened with great interest to this 
narratien, and it was evident that another 
such story would also be welcome. 

‘A strange adventure happened to me last 
year,” began Mr. Greystones guide. ‘I was 
engaged by an Enylishman for the Jung Frau, 
and our party--the gentleman, myself, and the 
porteur—started from the Concordia Hut on 


the Aletsch Glacier about three o’clock in the 
morning. Early as we were, however, an- 
other party of three, consisting of a German 
gentleman and his guides, had preceded us 
hy about half an hour, and we Millowed on 
their track. Well was it for them that we 
did so, as you will hear. We had not been on 
the track more than two hours, sometimes in 
sight of them and sometimes out of sight as 
they worked upwards and downwards, when 
we thought we heard a faint, distant cry for 
help. Quickening our pace round a rocky 
prominence which had hid them from view, 
we saw at the bottom of a slope which ran 
down to broken ice, one of the guides en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle to keep 
himself from being pulled down by the ro 
into a great crevasse. But where were the 
other two? They were in that crevasse. As. 
they had skirted the snowfield on that slope 
it had become an avalanche, as Frangois has 
described—not so large as his, but large 
enough to sweep them helplessly down. 

“The leading guide fell in first, but as he 
was falling the German gentleman, who was- 
partly recovering himself, made a desperate 

ut unavailing effort to stand firm on the 
brink. Failing to effect this because of the 
weight below, he contrived to fall with his 
alpenstock across the crevasse, and as by this. 
time the second guide had been able to plant 
himself like a rock, tightening the rope with 
all his strength, they were able to support. 
the suspended guide. Thus they were, one 
dangling below, another in a precarious posi- 
tion above him, and almost all the weight on 
the third one outside. How long could he 
endure the terrible strain? Every moment 
began to seem an age. He had scarcely any 
spare strength to shout. Oh, how he prayed ! 

e felt a hundred times he must give 
way. He could have cut the rope and made 
himself safe, but he never thought of that. 
No! they must all perish or be saved to- 

ether. That is the way of the good guide, 

ow he rejoiced to see our party! It in- 
spired him to hold on until we hastened up. 
I saw what must be done. My gentleman 
helped the straining guide to hold on, and I 
preceeded to go down into the crevasse, my 
portent assisting with the rope. I got down 
rom side.to side. I cast a rope about the 
body of the suspended one, who was almost 
senseless. Then I climbed back again to the 
top, and together the porteur and T pulled w 
the unfortunate man. Having thus reseu 
him, it was easy to release the German gen- 
tleman from his dangerous position. But as 
soon as they were safe they felt altogether 
unnerved, and it was some time before they 
could speak or resolve what to do. When 
they had taken a little wine, however, they 
revived sufficiently to say they would return 
to the hut, and so we went on our way.” 

“Talking about faithful guides true till 
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death,” said Mr. Greystone, ‘I was once at 
Zermatt when an English traveller and his 
guide set off to ascend the Rothorn by way of 
the Zmutt Glacier. They, too, came to an 
aréte, which, as you know, boys, means the 
knife-like edge of two steep sides of a moun- 
tain. It wasa bad aréte, and very chancy 
work indeed, to creep along it, and the 
Englishman slipped and was bound for des- 
truction, when, instantaneously, seeing his 


slip, the guide threw himself on the opens 
side to balance him. It was a frightful thing 


to do, requiring the utmost nerve and courage, 
but he did it so as to succeed, and there they 
dangled, one on one side and the other on 
the other side, and cheered each other with 
the hope of rescue. Mercifully the rope held 
out until some one on the look-out below saw 
them and sent help to them, and so they 
were got off, but they had run the very 
greatest risk, and death had stared them in 
the face a hundred times.” 

“All guides: are not like that one, how- 
ever,” said the fourth gentleman of the party. 
«Your mention of the Rothorn reminds me of 
an adventure I once had on it about four 
years ago. I resolved to attempt it, and 
enga: two well-recommended guides. As 
we climbed the lower slopes we conversed, 
and got on to the topic of religion, and I 
found that one of the guides was a Roman 
Catholic, and pious: but the other was an 
infidel, who spoke scornfully of religion and 
of priests, Ohno! he did not believe there 
was a God. It was all the deceit of priests, 
who got money out of people by frightening 
them. There was no devil. That was a 
priest-tale too. He spoke very jauntily, and 

felt very sorry to have such a man with me. 
Well, we were successful in our ascent, and 
managed to reach the summit, which is a 
yery pointed peak with a magnificent view. 
But we saw nothing. As we stood there the 
heavens, which had been growing darker in 
our ascent, looked frightfully big with storm 
all round. It was black, and yet Jurid, over 
the Weisshorn, and seemed sweeping to- 
wards us. 

“© Let us hasten,’ I cried, ‘to the ledge we 
passed about fifty feet lower down, and there 
shelter.’ i 

“This we did, and scarcely had we got there 
when the most tremendous thunderstorm 
which I had ever experienced, burst on us in 
mighty fury. The wonderful thing was the 
electricity. The lightning Hashed about us 
in great streaks. We cast our bdtons and 
axes away from us, but it enveloped us as in 
agarment. It covered my hands, it hung to 
my beard, whilst peal on peal of thunder 
banged and roared and rattled long and loud 
round us. It was appalling. I crouched 
down against the mountain to avoid the 
gusts of the storm. One of the guides, the 
pious one, did the same, quiet and resolute 
enough, but with pale anxious face. The 
other, the infidel one, was a sight to behold. 
In turn he was on his knees, or he was pros- 
trate, utterly unmanned, evidently quite un- 
conscious of what he said. Now he called 
on the God whom he didn’t believe in, and 
then he implored the help of the devil. 
‘Bon diable!’ he cried, and bellowed in 
abject terror. ‘I will believe, deliver me, I 
am not fit to perish.’ 

*<* Hold your peace,’ I had to say, sternly, 
‘you plubbering coward,’ for I was afraid of 
the effect he might produce on the other guide. 

“« He was so unmanned, he trembled so with 
weakness, that when the storm wore off a 
little, and I said, ‘Let us prepare to de- 
scend,’ he vowed and protested he couldn’t 
go. He pleaded it would be better to wait 
until the fearful lightning was over. 

“Tt was not until I had threatened to leave 
him there, and when I got to Zermatt pro- 
claim him for an arrant coward and unfaithful 
guide, that he wasable to nerve himself for 
the descent, during the whole of which he 
was of no real use. 

“You may be sure that he was most crest- 
fallen as we got on to safe ground. He 


poured out his apologies with volubility, 
accounting for his terror by this and that 
reason. 

“But all that I could find it in my heart to 
reply was, ‘ Hadn't vou better never sneer 
again at religion, and believe enough in God 
to save you from such fear of the devil?’ ” 

Thus passed the time in mountain-talk, 
until at length some one called attention to 
the fact that the sun was on its way to set. 
It was disappearing behind the Aiguille du 
Goftter, which faced them across the glacier. 
As the mighty artist wrought his varied effects 
in the heavens, no dreams and no imagination 
could equal the coloured splendours which 
Bob and Harry then beheld. The first effect 
was as if everything had been dipped in gold. 
The brilliance was soft, yet dazzling. But 
as the sun sank down, the shadows formed in 
the valley below and began to ascend stage by 
stage, and as they ascended the golden light 
around them seemed to brighten by contrast 
with their approach. Then the advancing 
shadows seemed to thicken into mist, and the 
mist became a rolling fleecy sea, in which the 
higher peaks began to look like purple islands 
in an ocean of gold. After a little while the 
brilliance in the sky grew more tender. It 
melted into orange hues, which changed into 
crimson and into all the rainbow tints in 
turn, until the colours overhead cleared into 
deep untlecked blue, and eastward deepened 
into absolute violet, which seemed to pulse 
with intensity as if big with stars. These 
wondrous lights and colours had all the while 
been dyeing the snow aronnd, and at length 
this part of the mighty spectacle flamed, as 
it were, on the snowy domes into rose-fire 
splendour. Then, last of all, the whole pano- 
rama paled and dimmed as the shadows 
crept higher and higher, until at last the 
Dome du Gofter grew rigid and corpse-like, 
and so gradually the ior of death crept to 
the topmost summit of Mont Blanc. 

“Let us make a fire here outside,” said 
Bob, ‘‘as they used to do before the chalet 
was built, and watch the moon.” 

The idea was voted a good one in com- 
parison of the heated ‘interior of the chalet, 
and soon there was a bright crackling blaze. 
It shot up merrily. It shed its ruddy glare 
over bronzed faces. It flickered and died in 
the dark corners of the rocks around. It 
threw the standing or sitting figures into bold 
reliof. ‘The lads felt in the midst of romance. 

By-and-by the lustrous stars came out. 
Then the moonlight, sweet and cold and 
silvery, came stealing down from beyond the 
Aiguille du Midi along the track by which 
the sun had so gloriously withdrawn himself, 
But all the lower world was dark. Down at 
Chamouni there were the twinkling lights of 
the houses and hotels. Far above shone the 
fires of the great worlds of space. The boys’ 
hearts were solemnised. Words seemed of 
no use ; but when they retired to their beds 
their prayers were very real, for God seemed 
very near and very great and good. 

At midnight they were to be roused to 
finish the great ascent. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE SUMMIT. 


It seemed impossible to sleep, and when the 
knock of the guides roused them it was as 
if they had only that instant closed their 
eyes. But what can take away the alertness 
of two such enthusiasts as our heroes at such 
a crisis of their adventures? Instantly they 
were in full possession of their wits and slip- 
ping into their clothes. 

“You must eat something, whether or no,” 
Mr. Greystone said firmly. ‘You will need 


The old woman who is the presiding genius 
of the chalet, and who dwells there the whole 
season—in a state of temper which is wonder- 
ful considering the exalted air she breathes, 
but especially also that it seems impossible 
for her ever to go to bed—the old woman placed. 
coffee before the party, which proved most 
rousing and refreshing. All was black out- 


side, and nothing was to be seen except 
the faint twinkle of the ice-crags of the vast 
desert which stretched around. The gleam of 
the moon was only faint far up on the heights,. 
and it would be necessary to take lanterns to 
show the route along the wastes of snow. 

The distance between the Grands Mulets. 
and the Roches Rouges below the summit of 
Mont Blane is occupied by three gisantic 
steps rising one above the other. Each of 
them is several hundred feet high, and 
each terminates in a comparatively level 
plain of ice. The last of these platforms is 
called the Grand-Plateau, being by far the 
largest, and nearly three miles across. These 
gigantic stairs had therefore first to be sur- 
mounted by the midnight travellers walk- 
ing in Indian file after the lanterns, of which 
there were three. How sharp was the air, 
how cold and keen the wind when it reached 
them in the more open places ! 

But for three hours and a half there was no 
danger. All that was required was a per- 
severing treadmill grind up and up and wu 
and still up, over the snow, which was har 
and crisp. Then they reached the Grand- 
Plateau. Here the first difficulty occurred. 
The guides bade halt, whilst they explored 
with the lanterns. A great crevasse stretched 
before their feet, forbidding entrance to the 
dark realms beyond. It was weird to see the 
lanterns going to and fro like will-o’-the-wisps 
on the edge of that dark chasm which 
stretched far away. At last, when all were 
feeling chill for want of movement, the lead- 
ing guide, Auguste, was heard to cry out 
that he had found a passage, and presently 
all were once more gladly on the move. 
Having crossed, they had to make their way 
along a steep cliff of ice with the wide crevasse 
yawning darkly on the left. It did not add 
to their comfort when one of the lanterns 
slipped from the hand of the porteur who 
carried it, and sliding comet-like down the 
steep slope, fell into the dark jaws of the 
crevasse and was lost to sight. : 

As soon, however, as the danger was t 
and the plateau safely reached, wine, which 
proved most welcome, was served out to 
every one, for it was now intensely cold. 
Then once, more the procession began to 
cross the plateau on which they were but 
specks moving on its dim vast whiteness. 

Over the Dome du Gottter a gleam of moon- 
light shone cold and silvery, and before them 
was a ghastly waste of snow. High up on 
the right was the summit of Mont Blanc appa- 
rently as far off as ever. On the left was 
the ice-gulf, in which perished many years. 
ago the guides of Dr. Hamel. As the ghastly 
tale is whispered down the Indian file it begets, 
as may be imagined, a solemn feeling. Each 
one remembers that though the plateau is flat 
and easy, yet it is exposed to avalanches : 
because it was an avalanche which wrought 
that catastrophe. The danger therefore is 
still very real, and the guides are far more 
wary. Tt is here also where the deadly wind 
called ‘‘the tournente” blows most freely ; 
which is a whirlwind of ice particles as fine as 
dust and as deadly as the sand of Sahara. 

Here, then, for three-quarters of an hour 
the band progressed in almost absolute 
silence, under a feeling of danger; but the 
plateau once passed, and the Roches Rouges 
attained, apprehension ceased. No ava- 
lanches veald harm them there ; those vast, 
protecting rocks would surely turn the course 
of any which might fall. 

It was singular, on turning round these 
“Red Rocks,” to come into full cold moon- 
light, which in the east was already begin- 
ning to be tinged with the streaks of earliest 
dawn. The effect was strange, almost ghostly, 
inits weirdness. But itdid not lastlong. Soon 
peak after peak rose out of the gloom of the 
world below, and the sight began to be magni- 
ficent. Day was dawning beneath the sky’s 
black mass. A small speck of light would 
suddenly appear, and, lo! it was a peak or 
a dome; then there burst into flame another 
and another, and still another, on all the 
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eastern horizon. Far away a silvery gleam 
showed a lake, whose bosom mirro! the 
new-born light. It was Lake Geneva. And 
so hills and valleys grew until the world 
below lay fully revealed in the glow of sunrise. 

All this the party saw as they were skirt- 
ing round the Roches Rouges, themselves 
leing still in shade. Nor did they see the 
fires of Mont Blanc—the first, of course, to 
cateh the glory of the sun. Mont Blanc at 
this point was out of sight. 

But they must move on; the cold is fear- 
ful. The wind is blowing the dry ice-dust, 
which cuts the face. 

«Put on your veils, boys !” said Mr. Grey- 
stone. 

The great difficulty of the expedition was 
now before them. Past the Roches Rouges 
there interposes a huge precipice of ice, slant- 
ing like the roof a house, and running up to 
a vast rock, from which depends a fringe of 
terrible icicles topped by a head of snow. 
Where it reaches below cannot be seen. To 
the excited imagination it seems to end no- 
where, except in some devouring crevasse. 

This slope had to be conquered. Now, 
guides, to the rescue! They vigorously ply 
the axe, but progress is very slow, and there 
is ample time whilst Preparing for the next 
step to take in the vast scene around. Be- 
hind was the Col du Géant. Far beyond was 
Monte Kosa,'and nearer were the vast ice- 

-fields of the Tacul Glacier, and the upper 
basins of the Mer de Glace. It takes cool 
heads, however, to enjoy this backward glance. 
Better, perhaps, keep your eyes on your feet 
or on the slope, and go self-denyingly along. 
Half an hour and there is safety ayain, and the 
party can once more breathe freely and gird 
up their resolution for the last and worst 
difficulty of all which still remains. 

This is the Murde la Cote. As they stand 
andkgaze up at its four or five hundred feet 


of ice which seem almost to rise straight into | 
the air, and as Mr, Greystone tells them with 
asmile that the route yoes “up there,” that — 
is, along its front upwards in a diagonal line, ' 
the two boys can scarcely believe him. It 
seems impossible. But no, he is not joking, 
only like a good general heartening and en- 
couraging them at the crisis. There must be 
no giddiness, no trembling, no slip, for below 
there is only an immense chasin of ice inte ; 
which the unlucky one would flash and drag 
with him all the rest, to fall hundreds of feet 
into some horrible crevasse. : 

The guides do not of course speak of this 
danger. They only warn to be very careful, 
to be very sure of the step, to move slowly, 
to wait to be safe from foot to foot. And so 
the formidable ascent begins after the leading 
guide and his ice-axe. ‘First a hand pulling 
up, and then a foot catching the next pre- 
pared place, and then another hand thrust 
out, and then the foot going up. So our ad- 
ventnrers make pr 8, crawling upwards | 
like flies across a window pane, as it were, 
from the bottom corner on the right to the 
higher corner on the left, one person moving, | 
the next to him waiting. In half an hour 
this terrible place is conquered, and the party 
find themselves immediately beneath the final 
summit. Hurrah! the danger is over; and | 
now only the ‘‘ Calotte,” or cap of the Giant, 
remains to be mounted. 

‘ Hurrah, Bob! Hurrah!” cried Harry. 

Up went the lads with fresh zest after the 
guide. Up followed Mr. Greystone and the 
gentleman with revived spirit; but though , 
without any danger, yet the last mount was | 
steep, and all were very much blown after the ; 
toilsome stumbling struggle on hands and | 
knees, through which the top was reached. At | 
length came a sudden stop and a wonderful 
level. Itseems astonishing after all their con. | 
stant looking up, but at last there is nothing | 


GREAT RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


I.—ABERGELE, 


higher. They stand on the dome of Mont 
Blanc, more than 15,000 feet above the rest 
of the world. 

Look at the boys. Their eyes blaze with 
triumph. It is done. They would like tu 
shout, only it doesn’t seem quite manly ; but 
they can’t resist shaking hands, and then 
rushing all round to take in every point of 
view. 

What do they see? A mighty Oram 
full of immensity. All Switzerland seems to 
lie at their feet ; yes, and Italy and France, 
as the guides call out the names of the peaks. 
‘There are the plains of Lombardy and there 
the mountains of Dauphiné and Jura. There 
is Lake Geneva, and there the Oberland peaks, 
and round to the right the Weisshorn and 
Matterhorn, and Monte Rosa, and all the 
Zermatt group. 

What matters it that all is dwarfed because 
the scene is so vast, and that as a view it fails, 
and only seems a boundless expanse of undu- 
lating peaks and domes something like a 
raised geographical map? Have they not seen 
it? Have they not conquered Mont Blanc? 
In all the years to come they will he able to 
think and say that, and this is the one idea 
which fills their minds. They see themselvex 
in Croston Grammar School. They are telling 
their wonderful story. They are imagininy 


‘how ererybody. will stand amazed as they 


quietly say, ‘‘ We did Mont Blanc!” 

Happy, happy boys ! 

But look at their faces! They are almost 
black. Yes, and a little bloodshot streaks 
their eyes ; and if they would listen the rare- 
fied air is causing the blood to sing loudly in 
their ears. It is a wonder they have not 
been sick and giddy and ill. Many are. 

They do not heed it because the joy of 
their heart is louder as they feast their wan- 
dering eyes or look into each other’s faces, 

(To be concluded.) 


E 
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= “Aont terrible railway accident we have | one o'clock on a fine August afternoon. The 
Yet hail in this country occurred about | site was that part of the North Wales line 


between Khyi and Colwyn Bay, where the 
rails run nearest the sea. On shore closa 
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by is Pensarn; to the west is Llandulas 
station, the highest point of the line; to the 
east down aslight incline is Aberzele station, 
from which the disaster received its name. 
Aborsale itself is three quarters of a mile 
inland. 

The train to which the accident happened 
was the Irish Mail, which leaves Euston at a 
quarter past seven in the morning, and which 
up to this fatal day, the 20th of August, 1868, 
had run regularly for eight years without the 
slightest breakdown. ineteen years have 

since then, and the Irish Mail still 
leaves Euston at the same time, and runs 
over ie same bit of bay at iis game time, 
and the passengers watching for the glimpses 
of the sea are hurried along, little thinkin of 
the tragedy that then sent a thrill of horror 
through the land. 

From Chester to Holyhead is eighty-five 
miles. The line coasts the estuary of the 
Dee, turns off westwards near the Point of 
Air, and then coasts the Irish Sea to the 
Menai Straits, which it crosses by the famous 
tubular bridge, and thence runs on through 
Anglesey and Holy Island to Holyhead. "The 

runs the full distance without a stop, 
leaving Chester about a quarter to twelve, 
and reaching Holyhead at ten minutes to 
two. 

On the day of the accident the train con- 
sisted of thirteen carriages when it reached 
Chester. There some additional carriages 
were put on in front, so that when it started 
it was made up of the guard’s van, a compo- 
site carriage, two first-class carriages, a lug- 
gage box with a second-class compartment, a 
post-office van, the travelling post -ottice, 
another post-office van, and then the car- 

i as they had come from London. In 
the first of these was the family of the then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Duke of 
Abercorn. The Chester carriages filled up 
with ngers from that city ; among them 
were Tord Farnham and his family, the Rev. 
Sir Richard Chinnery, Judge Berwick of the 
Irish Bankruptoy Court, und others we need 
not mention. The engine which took on the 
train was a very powerful and heavy one, 
the Prince of Wales, and the tender was one 
of the largest. 

The mail ran out of Chester about eight 
minates late, and went on steadily enough 
through Rhyl and Abergele, and had just 
begun to mount the incline to Llandulas, 
when, as he ran round the curve, the driver 
saw, about twice the width of the railway in 
front of him, a train of trucks, the nearest to 
him laden with barrels of oil. Shouting to 


| his life. As he touched the ground he was 
struck by a piece of the guard’s van and 
knocked down the embankment. Hurt in 
| head and hand and knee, he got up and went 
back to the train. 

A goeds train had preceded the mail, and 
j Was on the top of the Llandulas incline, 
shunting into the sidings. It was a ver 
long train, much longer than any one length 
of rails, and it was being, so to speak, packed 
away in detachments. A few trucks were 
| left on the main line while the engine took 
the rest away. These trucks were supposed 
to have the breaks on, as usual, and at the 
rate the express was running, there was 
ample time for the goods engine to pick them 
up and shunt them out of danger. 


| train, and then six trucks, the hind ones 
loaded with parattin oil, stood motionless in 
the bright sunshine, as innocent an example 
of loaded rolling stock as can be imagined. 
The engine ran out from the siding and 
backed to pick up the trucks. The operation 
is familiar to all The engine slows as it 
reaches the track, and as the buffers meet, 
the coupling is slipped over by the man in 
waiting. e engine, then, slowed as it 
approached, and knocked against the trucks. 
the break had either slipped or never been 
ut on! The trucks shot back along the 
line, and away they went down the incline 
at ever increasing speed to meet the mail, 
the man running after them in vain. 

The shock was not as great as might be 
thought; but the heavy passenger engine 
smashed into the goods trucks, and rolled 
over, and the tender was shot right over it 
and fell in front. The weight of the engine 
and tender probably kept the carriages on 
the line, for not one left it. It was not the 
collision that was so remarkable, it was its 
consequences. For the oil barrels burst with 


and under the carriages, and in a minute the 
fore part of the train was hidden in a curtain 
of ety black smoke, which cleared into a 
vivid sheet of flame. Nothing could be seen 
for a time of the carri in front of the post- 


ve 


was not known, and the heat was so great 
that none dare approach them. The oil ran 
among the sleepers and the line was in a 
blaze. Not a cry was heard, not a sound 
except the roaring of the flames. 

The driver ran to uncouple the London 

rtion of the train, and the Marquis of 

milton and other passengers jumped out 
to assist. As the fire reached the post-office 


the stoker, ‘Joe! Jump off!” he leapt for 


T is not advisable to send too many “ mes- ' 
| sengers” up to kites. So long as the 
wind remains steady a few may be sent 
without risk, but if the wind fails the strin; 
thus weighted and worried is not easy of 
management, and the kite runs a good 
chance of coming to grief. And under any 
circumstances one messenger on the road at a 
time is quite enough. But the messenger 
may be ef somewhat complicated build. 

The simplest messenger is a disk of paper 
with a hole in the centre for the string to 
run through. The paper is strung on the 
string and, providing no knots be in the way, 

ides easily aloft. Note paper is the best, 

ut newspapers and past; Te are often 

aghly torn to shape, and Pt the hole is pretty 
central Shey: mount fairly well. The hole 
shonld not too large, a quarter of an inch 
at the outside being auuite enough, the string 
being untied from the winder for the mes- 
senger to be slipped on. Card does better 
than note paper; coloured paper crimped 
or folded does even better. If instead of the 
hole a light tube is used for the string to slip 


the leather connection and straps were cut 
away and the camage backed out of danger. 
The glare of the flame had been seen at 
Abergele, and an engine came on to inquire. 
To it the train was attached and drawn away 
from the ruins, 

The smoke was now clearing round the 
front part of the train, and giving place to 
flame, which rose in a sheet twenty feet high. 


| As the inky fumes rolled away the people 


could see with horror that human forms were 


‘in the doomed carriages shrinking into ashes 


as the fire raged in and out of the holes where 
the windows were. For fifty yards the fire 
roared along the line; the gravel, saturated 


, With the oil, seemed to burn like coal ; the 


‘he break ' 
| van had been taken off with the rest of the: 


: awful, 


rails got white-hot and bent as they 
lengthened. The telegraph poles were burnt 
like straws and the wires fell into the fire ; 
the hedge burnt, the grass burnt, the lime 
was barred with the flame and its fringe of 
pitchy fumes; the heat and stench were 
Approach was impossible; the car- 
riages were left in the veil of fire. They 
dropped in together ; the red-hot _metal-work 
fell away; and all that remained was a layer 
of ashes. At eight o’clock that night the line 
was still ablaze. 

The driver was hurt, and one of the pest- 
office clerks was slightly shaken. ‘ They were 
all that were injured. The rest were killed. 

These were said to number thirty-three, 
but it was never really known. Only the 
merest fi ents remained among the ashes ; 
and none could say whether some had been 
men or women. that was left of some 
were cinders which together would not have 
made up the size of a loaf. Among the 
ashes were the remains of twenty-four 
watches. Lady Farnham had with her six 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery, and the 


' stones were picked up from among the ballast 
! of the line, some blurred, some untouched by 


the shock and rolled round the engine fire | 


office van ; whether they were empty or not , 


the flames, the diamonds having stcod the 
fire best. 

The men from the Llandulas limestone 
quarries came down to help, and a few people 
trom the coast joined them, and with the 
passengers made great efforts to subdue the 
flames, but all was in vain. The case was 
hopeless, the fire had to be left to spend itself 
at its will. 

In Abergele churchyard a huge grave was 


‘dug in which thirty-two coffins were laid 


KITE MESSENGERS. 


side by side. The grave is railed in and 
bears an inscription, and those who are near 
the little Welsh town might do worse than 
give it a visit, and read the sole memorial of 
the most appalling calamity known in our 


the clerks threw out the letter bags, while j English railway history. 


Fig. 
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through, the voyage is performed without 
jerk; and once the tube 1s brought into ae- 
tion, all sorts of fancy shapes can be 
experimented with. With a small frill 


round the tube a strawberry basket went tlown, and avhen the string is out to full | 


skywards only a few days ago. 
Terewith we give twocomplicated forms of 
messenger that 


which serves as the trigger. The fixing of 
HE F is clearly shown. 

Before the kite is sent up a stop (B) is fixed 
close to the belly-band. The kite is then 


length the messenger is slipped on. The 
basket is filled with frait or flowers and con- 


letting off fireworks at night, and dispatch- 
ing paper parachutes with lights attached. 
| In fact, for firework purposes, a steady kite 
is much more satisfactory than a balloon. 
Some strange things have been sent up to 
| kites. In 1544 Colladon dispatched from the 
earth a full-sized figure of a man which caused 


ve been used with success. | tains a letter asking that the addressed post- | the diligence at Cologny to pull up in dis- 


They show that kite-flying affords scope for 
considerable ingenuity. The first is an 
arrangement for sending a basket aloft and 
daunching a parachute from mid-air, AAA 


Fig 2. 


eard enclosed be sent back with particulars 
as to time and place of finding. The parachute 
is then fixed to the carrier by the hook pD 
(which is kept from falling away by the 


Fig. 3. 


is the string, cc1 is a light tube of brass, 1 


string e e), and away it goes. When it 


being an arm down which the wire is run | reaches the stop the end of the hook at e 


that holds the parachute. The parachute is 
«small umbrella fitted as shown in H E F G. 
Gis the basket, F is where the bar is broken 
and looped so that it may hang as desired, 
D Eis a piece of wire with two loops passing 
np the tube. One loop clasps the handle of 

2 parachute, the other holds the hook (D), 


| strikes a; 


inst B, and D is driven out of the 
loop. The parachute falls, and immediately 
resumes the upright position with E D slip- 
ped down to F; and gracefully supported on 
the wind, it floats away sometimes for several 
miles from the place of its launch. A similar 
arrangement of trigger has been used for 


| may! The postboys and passengers imagined 
| that the pliilosopace had flown aloft on his 
| chair much as witches are fabled to ride on 
broomsticks ! 

Here is Colladon’s plan of how he built his 
mannikin. It needs little explanation. A 
feather pillow weighing about a ponnd was 
tied into shape and dressed up and placed on 
a light chair, much as guys are made on the 
5th of November. The umbrella was strength- 
ened with stays, and the man and chair were 
wired to a pair of tubes, so as to distribute the 
weight equally between them. So well did 
the arrangement work that the figure glided 
up the kite-string for two hundred yards 
without once stopping. 

Some of Coll: Sante experiences in kite- 
flying are worth noting. When he was six- 
teen years old he read a paper before the 
Institute of France, showing that the elec- 
tricity from frictional machines, Leyden jars, 
and the clouds, could deflect the magnetic 
needle in the same way as that from the 
galvanic battery, which was a discovery of 
considerable importance. In 1827 he went to 
Switzerland, and again sent his kites aloft in 
| the cause of science. He found that in clear 
| weather he had only to get his kites three 
hundred yards from the earth to obtain 
visible and tangible signs of positive elec- 
tricity, and that the galvanometer showed the 
electricity to be of the same intensity on the 
mountain as two thousand feet below in the 
plain. Then, to measure the electricity of 
the clouds in wet weather, he worked with 
linen kites of great size, having strings with 
silver wire run down them. The large kites 
proving unsteady and unwieldy, he adopted 
the Pocock system as described in our kite- 
carriage articles, Pocock’s book, published in 
1827, having then found its way to Paris. 
With the three kites he got the steadiness 
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and portability he sought, and was limited as 
to height only by his conducting string. 

At Geneva his experiments were cut short 
by the interference of a relation who was 

uite alarmed at electricity being brought 
from the clouds into his best back room. 
Every precaution had, however, Leen taken 
against accident. An iron bar had been 
driven into wet ground outside, and this bar 


\HE story of the Rhondda Valley reminds ' 
us of the rescue at Brierley Hill in 1869. 
There the men were in the pit for five days ‘ 
and nights, and instead of being dug out were ' 
floated out. ; 

The pit is about two miles from Stour- 
bridge, in South Staffordshire, and belongs to 
the Earl of Dudley. About half-past two in | 
the morning of the 19th of March the man in ' 
charge of one of the puniping engines noticed | 
an immense column of smoke rising from the 
up-cast shaft. On examination this appeared 
to come from the furnace at the bottom, 
which had been extinguished by a sudden 
inrash of water. The furnace was one of 
those so common in mine ventilation, its duty 
being to heat the air so that as it rose up the 
shaft overhead it would draw after it the foul 
air from the workings, which, passing over 
the fire, would in its turn be heated, and so 
rising increase the draught. 

The man gave the alarm, and a descent of ' 
the pit showed that the water had risen six 
or eight feet above the entrance into the 
workings, and thus shut off from escape all 
those who were at work below. A few years | 
before the colliery had been heavily flooded, : 
and a very powerful pumping engine nau , 
been erected in case of another disaster. This 
engine, which was capable of throwing one ; 
hundred and sixty tons an hour, was at once 
set to work, and another engine about a 
quarter of a mile off was also brought into 
action. 

All that day the pumping went on, until 
about eight o’clock in the evening the bucket 
of the second pump broke. ‘This caused a 
delay of three hours, and during that time: 
the water, which had been about held at it: 
level, considerably increasea. It was ev 
dently still flowing in. About one o'clock in 
the morning the gauge showed that the inflow 
had been checked, for the water began slowly 
to fall. It was known, however, that the 
men below would have been at work some 
eighty yards from the workings of another 
pit, and although all hopes of saving them 
were given up, it was resolved to get to them 
as soon as possible, either by driving in from | 
the adjoining works, or cutting a new gallery | 
from the shaft over the old road, and then ' 
dropping down on to them. 

his latter course was adopted, and the 
new cutting over the roof of the old one 
legan. Uutfortunately it came on to rain on | 
the Friday, and the water began to run a; 
dead heat with the pumps, which had been | 
reinforced by a portable engine, and were | 
then capable of lifting two hundred and fifty | 
tons per hour. When the rain stopped the 
pumps began to gain again, and by seven | 
o'clock on Saturday the water was low: 
enough in the shaft for an exploring party to | 
descend, 

The cage was lowered to the level of the ! 
water, which was then just below the roof of | 
the inset, and shouts were given, to which , 
there was no answer. No ladder could reach j 
far enough to be of use to land on, and as the | 
choke damp became dangerous, the cage was 
asm up without anything having been 

lone, 

The pumps were set going at full speed, 
and at ten o'clock at night another attempt 
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reached to window height, and was capped 1 
a ball. The string was mn on a glas 
winder, and at the end of the string, which 
was of silk, was a ball from which the spark: 
passed to the ball on the iron bar. The 
string was over twelve hundred feet long, and 
though there was no thunder heard in the 
sky, yet the sparks cracked out from ball to 


ball nearly a yard long, forming the seeming ; 


GREAT MINING DISASTERS. 


Il.—DRIERLEY HILL, 


at rescue was made, but the choke-damp was 
then so bad as to put the lamp out. About 
two or three in the morning the watchers at 
the pit’s mouth heard a faint shouting borne 
upwards to them, but the gas was then so 


| bad that it would have been fatal to descend 


into it. The news that sounds had been 
heard soon spread, and in the early daylight 
the people in thousands came crowding round 
the shaft, and exclaiming that something 
ought to be done to save those below. But 
meanwhile the engineers had not been idle. 
Not only had the pumps been kept at con- 


stant work and slowly gained on the water, | 


but as the water fell the means of ventilation 
improved, so that advantage could be taken 
of them to increase the draught and drive 
the gas up. At half-past nine in the morn- 
ing it was thought safe to make another at- 
tempt, and Mr. Plant and his men were 
slowly lowered into the poisonous atmosphere, 
standing on layers of quicklime to neutralise 
its effects, 

When they reached the level of the water 
they shouted, and the shout was answered. 
Again and again did they shout, and then, 


zigzags familiar to us in storms. So pleased 
was Colladon that he called his friend to 
witness his success, with the result that 
the old gentleman was so alarmed as to in- 
sist on the experiment being at once discon- 
| tinued. 


“ To make a plaything of the lightning flash 
‘Was tempting Providence, to him.” 


along it, close to the water level, were found 
four men and two boys. Backwards and 
forwards journeyed the raft on the subterra- 
nean pool, until all were saved and taken 
aloft in the cage. 

There is something peculiarly impressive in 
this rescue from the grave in the small hours 
of the cold March morning, with the raft 
journeying to and fro in the coal cavern, and 
the cage rising up the gloomy, slimy shaft, 
silent but for the measured clank of the un- 
tiring pumps, higher and higher into the chill 
morning air, with thousands waiting to wel- 
come its freight as, one by one, the heavily 
hrmpped figures are carried out into the star- 
ight. 

“The men first saved, strangely enough, were 
the weakest. These last had been under- 
‘ground five days and five nights without 

‘ood, and yet, being comparatively free from 

the choke-damp, had not suffered anything- 

like those in the higher road. They had even 
' gone on working, knowing nothing of the 
| pit having been flooded, and preparations had 
H beeun for their rescue before they knew they 
« were in danger. 
On the Wednesday, when they knocked off 


having made out the men’s whereabouts, | 
they returned, and built a raft and took it work and were returning to the shaft, they 
down with them on the top of the cage. They ; found the water in their way, and, endeavour- 
dropped it on to the water, and then embarking ; ing in vain to get round it, decided to follow 
on it, paddled it with their hands into the ‘its edge, as their companions had done. 
dark tunnel, the water being then just low! During the first day they had a light, but 
enough to give them headway. when that failed them they told the time by 

Fourteen yards from their departure point : feeling a watch that one of them had, and 
they found three men sitting on a wall of coal | marked the advance and retreat of the flood 
just out of reach of the water. These they ; by placing pieces of coal in it. As it re- 


took on board, and with them they paddled 
back to the cage, which was sent aloft. In 


:an hour the raft, on a more lengthy cruise 


in this blackest of black seas, discovered two 
more men, and with these she paddled back 
to safety. 

The story of the five was that at about 
midnight on the Tuesday, when they and 
another man were at work together, the 
choke-damp began to gather round them, and 
one of them, thinking for a moment, said 
that the water must have broken in. They 


ran for the bottom of the shaft, but a hundred | 


yards away from it they met the water. They 
had to retreat before it, and made their way 
round into the higher roads. | For fifteen 
hours the water continned to rise, and they 
continued to retreat. At last it began to 
subside, and they, keeping close to its edge, 
so as to take advantage of the puff of fresh 
air that came every time the pump bucket 
splashed into it, followed it back till it sank 
lelow the roof of the inlet and allowed their 
shouts to be heard above. 

These men had been a hundred and eight 
hours without food, and though they had 
heard nothing of their companions below, 
were certain that seme at least of them 
were alive. There were now six thousand 
eople round the shaft, anxiously waiting 
or news from the explorers. Slowly fell the 
water before the unceasing throb of the 
pumps, and at every inch gained the draught 
of air improved, so that the danger from 
choke-damp had nearly vanished. At last, 
about three o’clock in the morning, the flood 
was low enough to let the raft pass down the 
hitherto sealed road, and two hundred yards 


! treated they followed it. Every few hours 
they prayed together, and as the water slow], 
sank, and they got nearer and nearer their 
road to home, they heard the pumps going, 
| and yard by yard followed the flood towards 
‘the rescuers they felt certain were on their 
way to them. Their hope rose as the water 
; fell, and their hope was not in vain; and on 
the 28th of the month there was a service at 
Brierley Hill Church, to which they went 
with their sixteen rescuers, headed by Mr. 
i Plant, and returned public thanks to Him on 
mi noin they had so fervently called to help 
them. 


ede 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


Jubilee Word Competition. 


(Oi page 527 of the present volume, at theend of an 
article on “Square Words, etc.,” by Mr. H. M. 
Paull, we wrote thus: “This being Jubilee year, we 
shall ‘be happy to give a prize of One Guinea to the 
reader of the B. 0. P. who sends us by June 2ist the 
longest and best list of words formed from ‘VICTORIA 


This, it will be noticed, fs one of the very few cum- 
petitions we have thrown open to all readers at all 
ages on equal terms; and, when one remembers the 
shortness of notice, the numbers who have taken part 
| in it would seem to indicate that it was a very popular 
\ subject. No fewer than 1,968 Mss. were received, and 
| the examination of these proved by no means a light 

task. Indeed, graduate of the London University: 
worked steadily on them, almost without intermission, 

for five hours daily for a month, and the editor then 
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had to examine those at the head of the list for the 
final result. As the last day for sending in was June 
21st, this brought us on to nearly the end of July, and 
by August 3rd the result was sent to the printers, the 
B. 0. P. having to go to press at least five weeks before 
the day of publication. Those impatient readers, 
therefore, who almost from the Deginning of July kept 

iD 


writing to know the ‘‘ cause of the needless delay 
ublishing the award,” will now understand, perhaps, 
Ow undless was their impatience and needless 


their letters. Of course it would have been possible, 
in a cursory, haphazard sort of way, to have adjudi- 
cated in far less time; but that would hardly have 
been fair to the contributors, and where every word in 
nearly 2,000 Mss. has to be examined and passed, a 
considerable time must of necessity be absorbed in the 
task. Indeed, in all our competitions the examination 
is moat thorough, and hence readers may have full 
confidence that the prizes go to the most deserving. 

In the present case Mss. came in from Toronto (21), 
Ottawa, and Montreal; Heidelberg, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maive, and Darmstadt ; Lausanne and Zurich ; Brussels, 
Lisbon, Constantinople, Alexandria, Austria, etc. In 
addition to the prize offered, we award certificates to 
the more meritorious competitors below the prize- 
winner, and to each name we attach figures showing 
the number of words submitted or passed. 


Prize—One Guinea. 


(879 words) FREDERICK C. SWALLOW, Mount House, 
Springwell, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
(571) LAURENCE SPARKES, 93, Westmorland Street, 
Pimlico, London. 
(570) A, DEARLE, 14, Medburn Street, @akley Square, 
NW. 


(569) P. NEWTON, Jun., 115, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 

(565) FRANK BAILEY, 7, Penge Road, South Norwood. 

(562) JAMES MorFaTr, 18, Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


(560) 
(860) { FINLAY CHISHOLM, J, Chisholm’s Close, Muir- 
ton Street, Inverness. 


(558) WILFRED PaDWICK, 5, Preston Street, Brighton, 
Sussex. 


FRANK KNOWLES, 17, Grasmere Street, Little 
\ Bolton, Lancashire, 


(551) J. 1. Warr, “‘Arnmore,” Dean Park, Bourne- 
mouth. 
(549) WILFRED L. RANDRLL, 12, St. Jude's Road, Ply- 


mouth, 
(547) ) J. W. Cooper, 87, Great Saffron Hill, Clerken- 
well Road, E.c. 
(547) | FLorEnce Ben, Stowe Hill, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk. 
(541) H. E. Ins, 5, Rendlesham Road, Lower Clapton. 


(540) KaT® E. Spence, Eastern Villa, Forest Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


(580) A. W. SLATER, 1, Lancing Terrace, Mortlake, 
Surrey, 3.W. 


(526) JoHN Scorr, 24, Roseneath Terrace, Edinburgh. 
(523) Waiee Davinson, White Rock, St. Leonards-on- 


(521) 8. W. JoLLIrFE, Willett House, Bicknoller, 
Taunton. 


(520) T. J. ROBERTS, Bellevue House, Sebastopol, near 
Newport, 
(515) CHARLOTTE WaARDE, 45, Kimpton Road, Camber- 
well Green, 8.F. 
(11) SB Swann, 50, Hope Street, Thornhill, Masbro’, 
orks, 


(516) W. H. BELLAMY, 51, Lister Street, Hull. 


(506) H. M. Epwarns, Trym Cottage, Westbury-on. ! 
ristol. ieee 


Trym, Bi 


——\$+ro —___—_ 


CHESS. 


ANOTHER JUBILEE GAME. 
Played on Jubilee Day. 


The two players, the same as mentioned on 
page 606, agreed to play a so-called Pyramid 
Game, that is, to place the Kings on e 1 and 
e 8, and to place the eight Pawns around 
each in the shape of a pyramid. After these 
nine moves they proceeded to place the re- 
maining officers as follows :— 


WHITE. Brack. 
10. Od3 Mhs 
1. Nf3 Oc7 
12 Mal Od6 
13. Ma2 Lh7 
14.Ne3 Ng 
15. Ob3 Mb8 
16. Lb2 Ng6 


The board now presents the following 
appearance :— 


T WHITE. | 


Now the moving and taking began thus :— 


17. Ngi: Pgi: 
18. Oe5 Ne4 
19. Pd3 Nf3: 
20. Of3: Pf6 
21. Pc4 Ped 
22. Le3 Oe6 
23.Ma5 Pes 
4%. Ofd2 Lhl 
23. Pgs Mh2 
26. Oe4: Oe4: 
27. Ped: Lgl 
28. Mf£5 Ogs 
29. 0d2 Pg6 
30. Mf4 Oh3 
31. M£3 Of2: 
32. Ma5 Og4 
33. Mg 5 Pgs: 
34. Lg7 Of6 


If he had played P d 6, there would have 
followed 35, L g 6: +, Kd7; 36, L£5 +, 
Ke7; 37,Lg4:, ete. 


35. Lg6:+ Kf8 
36. Mf£6: + Pf6: 
37. L£6: + Kes 
38. Lg6 + Ke7 
39. Lg 7+ Kd6 
40. Pe5+ 


and. the game was a draw by perpetual 
check, for if K ¢ 7, then 41,Le5+,Kb7; 
42,Lb2+,Kc6; 43, Lf£6 +, ete. 

These two games show a remarkable 
variety in the arrangement of the pieces, 
and some beautiful new problems can be 
constructed in accordance with the place- 
ments and movements of the Pawns. Indeed, 
some ancient problems gave the impulse for 
the invention of this kind of game in June, 
1874, when the first game of a similar ar- 
rangement was played between H. F. L. 
Meyer and H. J. C. Andrews (see ‘Chess 
Guide,” page 86). In 1874, however, the 
sixteen men were placed on the board all at 
once. : 


——+-e-¢—__— 


Correspondence. 


BEE.—1. We know nothing of the society in question. 
2. There is no difference in kind between the elec- 
tricities, but the treatment should uot be entered 
H mn without the advice of a duly qualified practi- 

loner. 


R. W. H.—The most useful trades for persons proceed- 
ing to the colonies are those of a carpenter or a 
blacksmith and mechanical engineer. 


Rosur.—Then you must go to New Zealand in an 
aeronef! You cannot go on bvard a man-of-war, 
and you object to go on a merchant or emigrant 
ship. How else would ayon go? The cheapest 

is by emigrant ip, and it coats thi n 
guineas ; M4 steamer, third class, costs sixteen 
guineas. The colony wants agricultural labourers, 
and a gardeuer might do well. 


Bor CHIRP.—The fourth volume started with No. 142. 
The back numbers of it are out of print, but the 
parts may be obtained. 


NIBLICK.—If you mix whiting and varnish together, 
and give the balls plenty of time to dry, you will 
find they will keep their colour. Or if you paint 
them with ordinary white paint, and then varnish 
them, you will get over the difficulty. 


J.C. 8. OXLEY. — There is a book by Davies on 
“Mounting Objects for the Microscope.” You 
could get it from Baker and Son, opticians, Holborn, 
w.c, 


SIMON.—Grey wethers are the sarsen stones found on 
the jchale downs, Stonehenge is built of grey 
wethers, 


A_WHEELER.—The book is out of print In London. 
You might get it by an advertisement in “‘ Exchange 
and Merk which would cost you certainly leas than 
a ig 


ANXIOUS IGNORANCE.—You might be allowed to work 
‘our way out as assistant-steward or genera) utility 

, but the work would be hard. Apply on board a 

ship of the line, where you may not get engaged, 
bot will be told whom to see and where to see him; 
ore ane inquiry clerk at the offices would put you 


Twice Boucut.—Sold again! You should have called 
yourself, for to us and with us all numbers are the 
same price. 


DRUMMER.—The Army does not want drammer boys 
that are afraid to go out of the country, so you had 
better give up the idea, Drummers are generally 
chosen by the colonels, or come from the bands in 
schools ; they do not come from the Military Schoul 
at Sandhurst, 


F.C, BARRELL.—1. The chief battles of the Peninsular 
War were Vimiera, Corunna, Talavera, Busaco, 
Fuentes d’Onor, Albuera, Ciudad , Bada- 
joz, Salamanca, Vittoria, San Sebastian, Orthez, and 

‘oulouse. 2 The chief battles of the Indian Mutiny 
were Cawnpore, Delhi, Lucknow, and Jhansf. 3. The 
plate of “ Rank Marks of the Royal Navy” was in 
the part for February, 1884. 


ORGANIST.—The Albert Hall organ has five rows of 
keys—belonging to the choir, Preat solo, swell, and 
pedal 01 ne hundred and thirty stops, and ten 

housand pipes, the range being ten octaves. 


CAROLUS.—See our articles on the subject in former 
volumes. Read ‘The Cryptogram,” by Jules Verne, 
in the fourth volume. 


J..N. WILSoN.—You must know Greek. Full ica- 
lars of the examinations at Oxford are published at 
the beginning of Michaelmas term in the ‘‘ Examina- 
tion Statutes.” Apply at the Clarendon Press Depo- 
sitory, 116, High Street, Oxford. 


VERDANT GREEN. — Any strong solution of salt, or 
chloride of lime, or carbolic acid, will kill weeds in 
gravel paths. 

T. SMITH.—A cuckoo cries, we suppose. There fs no 
need to coin a verb to cuckoo. A. magpie chatters. 
You may as well have a list and choose for yourself. 
Here is a fairly full one :—Apes gibber, asses bray, 
bees hum, beetles drone, bears growl, bitterns boom, 
blackbirds whistle, bullfinches pipe, bulls bellow, 
canaries sing, cats mew and purr, calves bleat, chaf. 
finches chirp, chickens peep, cocks crow, cows low or 
m0, crows caw, dogs bark, bay, howl, or yelp, doves 
coo, ducks quack, eagles scream, falcons chant, flies 
buzz, foxes bark and yelp, frogs croak, geese cackle, 

grasshoppers chirp, grouse drum, guinea: pigs squeak, 

gulls scream, hawks scream, hens cluck, horses 
neigh and whinney, hyenas laugh, jays chatter, 
lambe blest, leks! sug Uanets spe on Hons roe 
mice squeal, monkeys ¢ i les pipe an 
warble, owls hoot and screech, parrots talk, pea- 
cocks scream, pigeons coo, pigs grunt, squeak, and 
aq plovers cry peewit, ravens croak, redstarts 
whistle, rooks caw, sheep baa or bleat, snakes hiss, 
sparrows chirrup, swallows twitter, swans cry, 
thrushes whistle, tigers growl, turkeys gobble, vul- 
tures scream, whitethroats chirr, wolves howl, and 
yellowammera call “a little bit of bread and no 
cheese.” 


P. H.8.—1. Clean the frame with a sponge and water, 
and when it is quite dry smoothen it with fine glass- 
Paper ; then give it a coat of water gold-alze laid on 
with a camel-halr;brash. When that is dry give it 
another coat. When that fs dry dip a pencil into 
water and with it lay on the gold-leaf. When the 
frame is covered give it a coat of clear parchment 
size. 2. To make butter-scotch put a pound of loaf- 
sugar inte a pan with a teacupful of water, When 
the sugar is dissolved add four ounces of butter 
beaten up into cream, and then put the pan on the 
fire and stir away at the mixture till if a little be 
poured on to a buttered dish it will set. Just before 
the toffee is done add half a dozen drops of essence 
of lemon. Butter the dish or tin on which you pour 
the mixture, and when it cools it will come away 
without sticking. 
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THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


ANOTHER ADVENTURE BY THE SEA. 


By WILLIAM CROMPTON. 


Hz story I am about to relate is a| outside the walls of the academy; 50! landlady, a suite of whose “furnished 
trifling incident of my youth, which | perhaps it was an indiscreet thing for | apartments” had been occupied by my 
gave me somewhat valuable experience, | my uncle to allow me to go to the sea- | relative himself upon a former visit. 
and has served me in more important | side by myself; but he, good soul, was| I was a quiet, impressionable boy, par 
matters since. engrossed in his City occupation, and un- | ticularly unlike “Will Watch, the bold 
I was an orphan, and though possessing | able to accompany me, so I was forwarded | smuggler ”—whose deeds of (illicit) 
the usual book-learning, utterly “at sea” | in the care of the guard of the train to a | prowess were so frequently rehearsed lyr 
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the baritone singers of my time—save in 
one satisfactory point: my pockets were 
“well lined,” as_ his, with cash, but 
obtained differently ; his by tipping con- 
traband cargoes upon the shore ; mine by 
being “tipped” in more regular form by 
the dear old uncle aforesaid. 

Well, I had run down from Clapham to 
Ramsgate, where I found that though 
“ Britannia needs no bulwarks,” she has 
pretty substantial ones in her chalk cliffs, 
that present as bold a frout as needs be 
to any enemy of our tight little island. 

Upon these natural ramparts it was 
my delight to walk early and late, inhal- 
ing the pure breezes wafted in shore- 
wards laden with ozone, every breath of 
which seemed to give added vitality to 
=y system. aN 

t was rather solitary, I allow; but 
zometiines I had « book with me to read, 
and always there were strange and 
wondrous sights and sounds for me. The 
sky had ever-changing charms, the sea in 
every mood was glorious; and rolling in 
thunderous tones upon the beach or sink- 
ing to the whisper of an /olian harp, 
always spoke of its infinite mysteries to 
my heart. 

Still, as I say, I was solitary. Even 
grandeur and beauty are more thoroughly 
enjoyed when one’s sensations are shared 
by a kindred soul. 

My solitude was broken by a person 
whose soul might not answer to that 
description, but who had peculiar charms 
of his own to make up for any sympathy 
he might lack. 

The fact is, he was to my mind redolent 
of the ocean that I loved so much, and 
had, as he said, been a wayfarer upon 
it, “theer or theerabouts nigh forty 
year.” 

He was my beau-ideal of a Jack Tar. 
4 freshness as of the sea came with him ; 
his very air was breezy ! And acheerful 
bonhomie breathed of the forecastle. 

Under a straw hat, broad enough to 
have protected his face from the sun, he 
had yet a rich and ruddy complexion 
that did credit to nature—or to art. _ 

He had as it were “taken stock” of 
me, as I of him, several days before he 
ventured to speak. I generally saw him 
upon the jetty, where he always touched 
lus sombrero-like hat to me in most 
respectful fashion ; afterwards, when we 
got upon speaking terms, I frequently 
inet him upon the cliffs, where he 
descanted voluminously upon the mar- 
vels of the great deep, which seemed even 
to have affected his voice, for it had a 
decp and oleaginous roll about it, and he 
had all the sea phrases—more or less cor- 
rect—in his vocabulary upon the tip of 
his tongue ready for service at a moment’s 
notice. My new found friend, too, walked 
with a grand roll, begot, as I was fain to 
believe, by long acquaintance with the 
ocean, and he spoke about his “sea legs” 
as if he kept a second pair for land work. 

Yes; if ever there was an Ancient 
Mariner it was this one, and he kept me 
enthralled in a spell as potent if not so 
ghastly as that which held the “ Wedding 
guest ° of Coleridge. 

We had almost daily excursions to Peg- 
well Bay, where—I being “ paymaster- 
general,” as he graciously dubbed me— 
we had tea and shrimps, and wandered 
ly the sad sen waves in very joyous 
fashion. Entre nous, I noticed that he 
added something from a bottle—“Jamaica 
cream,” he called it—to the cup that 
cheers, and on these occasions would grow 


over-garrulous; but I understood this to 
be a habit of the marine creatures, a 
choice specimen of which I was then 
studying so closely. 

One day when an extra “allowance” 
had made his tongue run, as he said, “ten 
knots a hour,” he put his forefinger 
to his nose with an air of extreme mys- 
tery, winked, and said :—“ Young mister, 
I ’as a secret as I wishes to let you into. 
It’s one as I thought to carry with me to 
the grave, and only to you would 1 a’ told 
it!” 

I said, in reply, how much I felt flattered 
by such confidence, and awaited his 
revelation with much anxiety and 
wonder. 

He took another draught from his 
favourite bottle—undiluted with tea this 
time—smacked, and then wiped, his lips, 
and commenced : 

“T'm a-goi 
back to when I was a boy. I lived down 
here by Pegwell Bay, my old man being 
a coastguardsman near, and there was 
another lad as was my bosom friend-— 
Jack Gibbs was his name—and we mostly 
ran about in couples. 

“School-boards, like many other new- 
fangled jim-cracks, wasn’t invented then, 
so us two had the run o’ the place, wild 
like, and we knew every hole and corner 
about the coast, and lived like Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday amongst the 
sand-hills. We was allus upon the look- 
out for anything washed ashore from 
the sea as was worth hiding till we got a 
chance o’ smuggling it away and getting 
rid of it in the town yonder for a little 
pocket money, which was rayther scarce, 
otherwise. Well, I know as it warn’t 
strictly honest, but I never had no bring- 
ing-up that way, so that didn’t troub: 
neither Jack nor me much. 

“But I want to get to the real yarn as 
T’ve got to spin, and here it is: 

“ One day when the sun was right above 
our heads a blistering and a frizzlin 
me and my mate as we lay full lengt 
with our faces to the sand thinking upon 
nothing in particular and looking upon 
ditto right across the bright blue sea, as 
was as smooth as glass spreading away 
from beneath us till the blue waters met 
the blue sky and you couldn’t tell t’other 
from which, all at once we sees a old 
woman hobbling along witha large parcel 
and a spade, and making towards a hole 
in the rocks after cautiously looking 
round as if she feared she was being 
watched. She was such a strange-looking 
party, and her ways was so suspicious 
Eke, as it made both me and Jack follow 
her movements purty sharply. 

“She couldn’t see us, of course, so, 
thinking it was all right, she goes straight 
for the cave and gets in out of our sight. 

“Well, [ tips Jack a wink, and we were 
down upon the beach in a twinkling and 
running helter-skelter to see what she 
was going to do with that ere spade and 
parcel :—may be it was a babby—a mur- 
dered one—as she was burying /” 

At this point in the narrative my friend 
took a “ big swig,” as he said, and seemed 
to be very narrowly watching the effect 
his story, thus far told, had upon ine. I 
was really becoming interested, and 
suppose I showed it, for, with a grunt of 
satisfaction, he resumed : 

“We soon came up to the cave and 
peeped in, and there we saw the old dame 
as busy as you please digging a hole just 
like a grave ! 

aes This is a queer business and no mis- 


to take you_a long way : 


take!’ I whispers to Jack ; and as the 
old party laid her parcel in the hole, and 
then began to fill it up, we crept ba’, 
a hiding-place again. ae 
“*Juck,’ says I, ‘it ain’t often as we're 
much good in the world, but we'll follow 
this ere job up or my name’s not Jce 
Billings ; you run and get a spade, come 
back and ig the body up, and I'll follow 
the old crone to see where she goes !’ 
“Well, she soon came out and walked 
off towards Ramsgate quite briskly, just 
as if her mind was relieved like ; and we 


‘ follows at a respeckful distance, as Jack 


had to go that way for the shovel. 

“ He hadn’t to go far, for the old lady 
saved him the trouble, as she looked round 
shortly, and not seeing us as was hiding 
behind a hedge, she threw the spade she 
had carried so far into a field. ‘This was 
peeures by Jack, who at once returned to 

ig. 
“T kept on sneaking behind anything 
that would give me cover, till I ran tlie 
old fox down at a cottage just this side 
o’ the town, and then I ran back to help 
Jack. 

“When I got to the cave my pal had 
got all the sand out o’ the hole—the 
grave, we called it—and was right down 
to the parcel as was wropped in Ameri- 
can cloth ; black, of course, as being more 
appropriate to its contents. 

“ You may be sure as we two had a rare - 
fit o’ trembling like, for finding a body 
was different from picking up the usual 
waifs and strays 0’ the sea arter a storm ; 
kegs o’ this and boxes o’ that. So we 
looked at each other a bit scared afore 
we ventured to cut the string as bound 
the parcel. But, when we did muster 
pluck, out dropped—what d’ye think ?” 

“ A dead child 1” I gasped. 

“No, bless you! Nothin but a lot 
o’ papers all tied up with red tape as neat 
as you please !” 

felt relieved, for there was a big lump 
in my throat that seemed to choke me 
when I had looked for a tragic ending. 
Now I thought this prosaic, indeed ! 

“Nothing but papers?” I said. Per- 
haps the tone in which I spoke may have 
been slightly contemptuous, for my com- 
panion hastened to explain. 

“T ain’t got to the end e’ the yarn yet. 
You just wait. There were a mystery 
arter all! Now I s’pose as | needn't tell 
you, young mister, as I was no scholard, 
so I asked Jack what was in them ere 
dockyments ; Jack, ye sec, could read 
and write, and had the pull o’ me so far. 
Afore he opened the parcel he looked 
quite scared ; now he seemed puzzled. 

“*What’s to do, Jack 1’ says I. 

“‘T feels queer arter that ere fright, 
says he, ‘but I'll be all right soon. As 
for these things,’ he says, looking strange 
and pointing to the papers, ‘they ain't no 
use to any one only for waste paper, and 
what the old woman wanted to hide ‘em 
for I don’t know !’ 

“Well, I tells you as I was upset both 
ways. Tirst I thought as we'd dropped— 
promiskus like—-upon a rare case, and 
then when I was baulked o’ that to find 
as the papers was only so much, rubbish 
was a blow indeed ! 

“Well, what shall we do with the 
stuff?’ Tasks Jack. 

“He brightened up, and, says he, ‘I 
knows a man as will givea good price for 
old paper if you likes to sell it.’ 

“Now I was very fond o’ Jack, but I 
wouldn’t #’ trusted him any further than 
he could a’ been throwed ; so 1 says, ‘Jack, 
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what will you give me down on the nail 
for my share, fien you can sell the stuff 
when and where you likes, and no ques- 
\Yons axed !’ 

“Jack he considers a bit and then 
says, ‘Just wait till I tie this ere rubbish 
up again, and go down into the town with 
me and I'll borrow three shillings and 

' give you that for it.’ 
__ **Make it five, Jack,’ says F, ‘and it’s a 
bargain !” 

“* You're a hard ’un,’ says he, ‘but as 
you're a friend I'll say—Done /’ 

“So we shook hands, and I thought as 
he was ‘ Done’ to give five silver portraits 
of her most gracious Majesty (as I’ve 
sarved under, bless her !) for a lot o’ dirty 
waste paper. 

“ Anyhow, we went into Ramsgate, and 
he got the money and paid it to me. 

“Tt was a windfall, Lcan tell you! I'd 
not often had, so much coin o’ the realm 
in my pocket at one time ! 

“But though I got the money I lost my ; 
friend Jack. Somehow he disappeared ; 
quite suddenly from that very day, and: 

never saw him again until— But I'l} 
come to that shortly. | 

“T often thought o’ what had took my | 
old pal, till one day as I was in a coffee- ; 
shop in the town, and heard one chap j 

ing to another rayther loud. 

“Now I ain’t in the habit o’ listening— 
amuch—but I couldn’t help this time ; 
when he axed his mate: 

“*Have you read that in the papers | 
about the mad old gal up town?’ 

“*No,’ says his friend, ‘ what is it 1’ 

“*Tt’s in this ere advertisement,’ says | 
the other. ‘I'll read it!’ And he did, | 
which these is the very words : 

“*£500 Reward. Stolen from a cave ; 
near Pegwell Bay a large number of Bra- 
silian Bonds deposited there by Agnes 
Larkins, a woman of unsound mind, on: 
or about the 2nd of last month. 

Whoever will give such information as 


“And you gave the information, of 
course 1” I said, eagerly. 
“Not me! I was afenred o’ the 


consequences to myself, don’t ye see! 
Then perhaps they never a’ believed me 
about Jack, so I should have got nothing 
out of it. No, I kept dark! But now 
after all these years I’ve got a chance o’ 
making restitootion, and I means to doit 
—if you'll help me.” 

“How can J help you?” I asked in 
wonder. 

“Well it’s a strange thing I ’as to tell 

‘ou, and a arkward request I ‘as to make. 
But it is this way !” 

He paused to chew the cud of medita- 
tion—and tobacco—for a moment, and 
then continued : 

“Who d’ye think I met in Ramsgate 
wait = 

e perhaps,” 
hazarded. 

“No; I met Jack, Jack Gibbs, as sure 

- as I sits ‘ere !” 

He emphasised this startling statement 
with a slap upon his thigh which sounded 
Jike the crack of a whip. 

“And have you had him arrested?” 
I asked, excitedly. 

“Arrested? No; that warn’t my 
game! I means to go in for restitootion 
and not waste the whole lot o’ money on 
Jaw expenses !” 

I began to think Letter of my friend: 


mad woman, 


interested and would gladly have aided 


he had evidently 4 good heart under that 
the penitent man. 


rough exterior, and was even honest 
according to his lights. -Anyhow, I explained my position in 

“ And what d’ye think he is?” he ran | the matter of cash, I had some three or 
on rapidly; and before I could profess | four sovereigns left, and he was welcome 
my inability to fathom that problem he | to the greater part of it. Of course to 
gave the solution himself : be refunded upon his return from 


“Why he’s a admiral o’ the fleet !” | London. This he cheerfully promised. 
“A British admiral!” I exclaimed,| As to “raising ”any more money, I told 
him I had nothing I could sell. ‘In fact 


incredulously. “Impossible! A British | 
admiral ao thief !” i the watch I wore and a diamond ring— 

“It’s as true as I sits here,” he said, : my dead father's, given to me by my poor 
earnestly, “and now you knows why I: mother upon her death-bed—com.prised 
can’t abear to expose him ; I’m a thinking ' the whole of my personal property save 


,at two o'clock, that’s all. 
iam I to get the money from to meet him 


o’ the honour o’ the cloth!” 

“Really,” I thought, “this fellow is a 
gentleman at heart !” 

“Now,” I said to him, “how can I help 
you in this matter ?” 


tthe somewhat limited wardrobe [ had 
' with me. 

| “And so careful am I of that ring for 
| the sake of both their memories, that 1 
jeven dread to wear it for fear of acci- 


“Help me? Why you can do every- ; dents 


thing, young mister ! You can help me to 
get them ere papers back, and so make 
restitootion after all these years, for the 


: admiral, Jack, tells me as he never dared : e 


part with them bonds, but lived on the 


interest as it came due, and that’s how it : 


was as he rose so rapid in the navy, 
‘cause he was rich. But now he means to 


‘ give all up if I énly go to London and 
| see the thing through reg’lar.and proper 


without no noise made about him in the 
matter ‘cause of his position.’ I’ve 
promised to do this, but—I’ve got no 
money to start with.” 

“Did not the admiral give you any- 
thing for your expenses 1” lasked. “He 


j is rich !” | 
“So he is,” he replied, “but I forgot to 


ask him. You see I was so eager about 
the restitootion !” ; 

“Of course,” I said, “but why not go 
to him now ?” 

“He went off to London this morning. 


Had to attend Admiralty Board, so where | 


can I find him now ?” 

“But he must have given you some 
address.” 

“Yes, Charing Cross Hotel to-morrow 
And where 


unless you can help me? There’s not 


another friendly craft in sight as I can: 


as I'm 


bear down upon and hail to sa; 
a few 


water-logged all for want o! 
pounds.” 


Now I felt rather taken back at this. | 


T had only my pocket-money—uncle paid 


my landlady’s bill—to rely upon, ‘and ‘ 
that had dwindled sadly through our : 


excursions and the incursions made upon 
it by teas and sundries for my new-found 
friend, so I told him frank] 
very little cash with which to forward 
has laudable act of restitution, but what 
money there was could be at his service. 

‘All right, mate ”— 

(I began to think the ancient mariner 
was becoming too familiar !) 

“All right, mate,” he continued, “but 
perhaps you’ve got a few things as you 
could raise money upon, eh?” 

Raise money! I did not understand 
what he meant, but for all that a feelin, 
of insecurity crept over me, and I looked 
at him curiously, no doubt. 

“You begins to suspect me!” he said, 
“Tsee you does!” Then he added with 
an injured air: “Quite right! Always 
look on every man as a thief till you can 
prove he’s honest. That's the way o’ the 
world !” 

“No, no! Idon’t mean that,” I said, 
for he seemed hurt, “but I was thinking 
Thad s0 little to assist you with.” 

The fact is I had become profoundly 


that I had : 


| “What? You don’t mean to say as 
‘you leave that there valooable propert, 
in a lodging-house, do ye?” he asked, 


agerly. 
pees do, certainly!” I replied,“ Why ?” 

“’Cause it’s onsafe, young mister. 
You take my tip and keep it about you, 
,in your purse. Don’t wear it, ‘cause 
; there’s thieves in all these ere watering- 
: places—land-sharks as is always on the 
‘Took-out for their prey—and they might 
rob you. No, your purse is the safe 
“place, no one can know about it there! 
i Don’t leave it in a lodging-house where 

folks is in and out every five minutes 
and no one knows who's who or what kind 
| o’ characters is about.” 
I thanked him for his warning and we 
parted. He to prepare for his journey to 
; town upon the morrow; I for hed, but 
‘not to slecp for a long time. The sur- 
' prising revelations of the day kept me 
: awake, and I had a joyous feeling about 
‘me that at least I had aided this man to 
; do the best he could to escape from the 
degrading pesition into which both he 
| and Jack—the admiral—had fallen. 
|. Nay, when I slept it was but to dream 
a variation of the same subject, in which 
Joe Billings, late scaman R.N., and John 
Gibbs, rear-admiral, were court-martialed 
for theft and I was appearing for the 
, defence, instructed by Messrs Millikin 
‘and Turner of Bedford Row, upon H.M.s. 
i “ Pegwell Bay.” 

Next day re roamed about Ramsgate in 

solitary state; there was nothing to 
excite me now. Only once I thought— 
it must have been but fancy--that I 
caught a glimpse of the sombrero-like 
hat of my ancient mariner. I gave 
chase to this vision, which seemed to melt 
away in the vicinity of a public-house. 
However, the hat with its owner did ap- 
pear the day following at our appointed 
' tea and shrimp depét at Pegwell. : 
! His hat seemed somewhat dilapidated, 
. and flopped about dismally ; but its owner 
was in yet worse plight-—blear-eyed, un- 
| kempt, miserable ! 

“That London’s a terrible place,” he 
said, perhaps imagining that I noticed 
his woe-begone appearance. “Tramping ~ 
about there all day don’t suit a man o’ 
my years. It ain’t plain sailing. There’s 
so many craft in them waters that they 
shatters m; r hulk, I can tell ye.” | 

“Well, if you accomplish your mis- 
sion?” J asked, with intense interest. 

“Tn course I did! It’s all in training: 
the lawyer chaps put everything down 
in the tog, and you'll see it with a fine 
flourish o’ trumpets next week in the 
papers:—‘ Restitootion 0’ valooable pro- 
perty by a retired naval seaman’ 
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“Tt was all done in my name ’cause Jack 
—d’ye see—didn’t want his’n mixed up in 
it. And I ain’t to be prosecooted for my | 
share in that ere transaction ‘cause o’ 
being the means o’ getting the property ' 
restored.” 

“A very satisfactory ending,” I said, 


that there is much fear,” I said; “I’m 
pretty sharp, I can tell you.” 
He smiled at this Tittle touch of vanity 
upon my part, and I blushed. 
Soon afterwards we parted. He with 
many benedictions for my kindness, and 
promises to meet me next day to settle 


gleefully! “And your expenses—” “that little loan affair!” In addition he 
“Oh, ah, yes! I forgot that ere pint. was to make me a present out of the 
I ’as to return that money toyou! That. “something handsome” the London 


lawyers were to send him. 

On retiring for the night I remembered 
the good sailor’s advice about precautions 
in lodging-houses, so I put my hand in 
my pocket for my purse—I would place 
it under my pillow! A cold shiver ran 
through my frame—a profuse perspira- 
tion broke out upon my brow. 

Not there ! 

T hastily turned everything out of my 
pockets—a peg-top, knife, string, lolly- 
Pops, a handkerchief, slate-pencil, india- 
rubber, pen-wiper, ete., etc., etc., but—no 
ring ! no purse ! 

Then a flash—an_ inspiration—came 
across my brain with a speed to which 
electricity is unaccustomed, and 


will be here to-morrow. They’re going 
to send ‘t down, and something handsome 
for me into the bargain !” 

“Well, then, everything ends well,” I 
exclaimed, 

“Yes,” he said. Then, “By-the-hye, 
did you mind what I said about that ere 
ring?” 

“Oh, yes !” T replied. 
my purse quite sate !” 

“My! What a ‘auty !” he cried as 
I showed him the diamond. “ Worth a 
fifty-pun note any day! You put that 
ere gimcrack away careful again for fear 
o accidents. I don’t like such things 
knocking about in public places. Do ye 
take?” 

I did not “take” at first, and said as‘ 
much, but when he explained that “take” 
stand for “understand” I assented, and 
thanked him for his kindly advice. “ Not 


“Here it is in 


take?” 
Alas! I did not atthe time. But now 
T recognised that he had “ taken "—with- 
i 


; that he has made such a 


repeated Joe’s words aloud, “Do you. 


; = = 
;out remorse or dread—my father’s 


diamond ring, my Just few coins, with 
that purse, besides the “borrowe \ 
money for his journey, leaving i pu -* 


less. 

When I told niy story at the potie- 
station the insnector was eacceaing! 
polite, but as I described the sailor who 

ad swindled me, a smile seemed to 
struggle with his official dignity as he 
exclaimed: 

“Look here, sir. I know who it is 
you mean now. It’s Navy Joe, that’s the 
name he goes by amongst us—nobody 
knows how many names he’s got for the 
public! He's no sailor! He’s spent 
more time in prison than anywhere else, 
and is only out now on a ticket of leave. 
He’s a very tricky one is Joe—and I 
doubt if we'll be able to find him now 
ood haul. 
However, we'll do our best and communi- 
cate with you.” 

I thanked him, and retired ; a sadder 
but a wiser boy. 

As for my “ancient mariner,” I never 
heard of him again ; he never came back ! 
And since that time I have a wholesome 
: horror of extemporised seaside “ friend- 
; ship,” and fight particularly shy of long- 
; shore old salts ! 

i. 


DUMBBELLS AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


PART IL 


right hand, keeping the lower limbs in posi- 
tion. Now lift the bell above the shoulder 
to the fall extension of the arm, leaning | 
strongly on the left knee and pressing the 
breast to the front during the ascent of the 
bell, the lower limbs to the knee, and the 
left arm forming a continuous line from foot 


F™ our fourth lesson we start as before, ° 
upright at attention, ready for the thir- 
teenth exercise. Bring the bells to the arm- 
pits, and then aloft together, and then keep- 
tng them together, bring them down in front 
with the arms and legs as straight as you can 
tntil you deposit them at your toes. Then 
lift them again to armpits, aloft, and down | 


Lower the bell, replace it, and 
Then upright again, step to the 
rear, right half turn, step to the front with 
Then | the right foot, and go through the same 


to shoulder. 
recover. 


with a sweep to your toes, ten times in all, 
three motions in each, 

Now for number fourteen. Lay the bells 
at the toes from aloft as in thirteen. 
make a full step to the rear with the left 
foot, the right foot following. Make a half 
turn to the right. Step to the front with the 
left foot, the left hand yrasping the thighs just | In number fifteen lay the bells at the toes, 
above the knee as the foot comes to the | then stoop and recover them tothe hang, then 
ground, the rizht arm extended in the line of | charge out, as it were, with the right foot, 


motions exactly, only with the other hand. 
ron lete this exercise ten times with each 
hand, 


the right leg. Next seize the bell with the | taking a good long step, and throwing out 


| your arm to its full length as you do so 
| (Fig. 9). Keep your left leg straight and your 
shoulders back, and double up your extended 
arm so as to bring the bell to the top of your 
shoulder. Move the bell backwards and for- 
wards ten times, and at each return sink to- 
wards the ground, bending as you straighten 
your arm. Then move as in Fig. 17. Then 
recover, strike out with the left lez and arm, 
and repeat all the motions (Fig. 18). In 


; sixteen go through the same preliminaries, 
but instead of striking the hands straight out 
strike them aloft, sinking as the arm is ex- 
| tended (Fig. 10). 

In the next group of exercises the bells are 
| swung. 

For number seventeen (Fig. 12) swing the 
bells up from the hang to the horizontal, and 
then round till they meet in front, ten times 
together, letting them fall each time to the 
| side—one “up,” two “ round,” three ‘‘ down.” 
| For number eighteen bring them to the front 
first, and then swing them round to the back 
and down. Keep the finger in front of the 
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handle all through this exercise ; do not twist 
the bells as they paxs tothe rear, In number 


nineteen (Fig. 11) swing to the front, then to 
the back at extension, then from extension 
swing overhead till the bells meet, then bring 


ther, uc«n to the chest and so to the hang, 
five motion: in all. Then step forward with 
the left foo- and go throngh the saine five 


HIS SHIPW. 


| motions. Then with the right foot advanced 
| go through the same five motions. The object 
‘of all these exercises is, of course, to bring 


will go, but do not move your legs. Then 
bring the bells to the chest and lift them 
simultaneously and alternately thirty times 


\ 
| 
| 
1 
| 


giving | as betore, then turn your body to the right 
and do likewise. In twenty-one bring the 
Dells to the chest, twist the body and strike 
out straight with them together and sepa- 
rately, first twisting to the left, then the 
right. In twenty-two (Fig. 14) raise the 
bells overhead and sink to the floor, and 
with knees bent go through the ten first 
strokes. Then rise and down again and do 
the ten strokes with the left; then up and 
down again for the ten with the right. 

In twenty-three, as the body sinks the bells 
are brought to the chest and the arms are 
extended, moving round to the front hori- 
zontally, and brought to the chest again much 
as in the act of rowing. ‘This is a very tiring 
exercise, and at first makes itself felt in every 
joint in the body: ten times together is quite 
enough for the first day’s work. Twenty-four 
| (Fig. 16) is an easy exercise, but a val uable 
one. Swing the bells aloft, and then bend 
backwards, letting the arms slowly open and 
extend backwards towards the ground ; then 
bring them back aloft from behind without 
bending them, then bend in front, and lay 
the bells at your toes. 

There are other exercises, but they are all, 
like many we have given, mere combinations 
leasily invented by the proficient. The 

exnmuples herein are quite enough to bring 
, out the full powers of the dumbbell as a 
: gymnastic appliance, and a steady practice 
: of them for ten minutes a day after the morn- 
F ‘ ; ing tub, will not only set the student well up 
the side, bring them up to armpits and aloft, ; and shape him properly, but add an inch or so 
and holding them high in the air together . to his girth if not to his stature. 

twist your body round to the left as far as it | (THE END.) 

! 


| into play as many muscles as possible, 
each a turn in time. Whenever possible an | 
| exercise should always be done from the three j 
positions—heels together, left foot forward, 
| right foot forward. 
Now for our last group. Ready for number 
; twenty (Fig. 13.). Stand erect with bells at : 


TOM SAUNDERS: 
RECK AND WANDERINGS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By CoMMANDER V, LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


"az forces he took with him were 
apparently ample to destroy the 
whole country, and certainly they never 
spared friend or foe, but robbed and 
plundered all they came across with 
scrupulous impartiality ; but many strug- 
gled away, and an outbreak of small-pox 
taking place among them, many more 
died, and the rebels hearing of this, 
gathered up courage to resist, and on 


Author of ‘* Across Africa,” ete., etc. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


several occasions their men penetrated ‘ peace, and several fights took place. I 
close to the quarters of the Kazembe, and | and my men, though constantly urged by 
put him in such a deadly fear that he | the Kazembe to fight, refused to do so 
pretended that he was willing to enter | except in self-defence ; and in one of 
into negotiations with them, and induced | these skirmishes when we were smartly 
many of their leaders to come to his attacked whilst following some little dis- 
camp, where he treacherously murdered ; tance in the rear of the Kazembe’s main 
them, Y e | body, we captured three men. Our pri- 

This, as might be expected, did not do ' soners seemed to expect nothing but 
much to make the remainder desirous of | instant death, and were much astonished 
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when, instead of killing them, I asked 
them if they would take a message to 
their countrymen to say that if they 
would refrain from attacking our party 
we would do them noharm. They seemed 
perfectly astonished, and asked what I 
was doing in the Kazembe’s camp. When 
I told them that my only desire was to 


get away from him, and to get to the, 
country of the other white men, they said ! 


that if I would leave the Kazembe their 
friends would welcome me and help me 
on my journey, and that not far from 
where we were then were people who 
traded regularly with white men living 
on a big river. 

This offer was too good to be refused, 


and I made arrangements with them to, 


leave the Kazembe’s company on the first 
opportunity. Nor was this long in offer- 
ing itself, for the next day I went and 
saw him, and said that I had been_lon; 

with him, and that though hitherto I had 
not fought on his side, now that I found 


his enemies also attacked me I would | 


fight, and asked him permission to lead 
an attack against a body of the rebels, 
said to be a day’s journey to the east- 
ward, and proposed that he should give 
me fifty of his guards to go with me. 

He said he was glad to hear I had at 
last agreed to fight, but that he could 
spare no one to go. { said that m party 
was too small to 0 alone, when he said 
he believed I did not want to fight, but 
was afraid. As my greatest wish was to 
get away alone, I pretended to reluctantly 
yield ; and when, as we were starting, he 
proposed to send one of his chiefs and a 

undred men, I refused, saying that he 
had said I was afraid, and I was deter- 
mined now toshow him that a white man 
had as much courage as any of his 
people. 

My prisoners were sent on to apprise 
their friends of my approach, and that 
same evening I was welcomed by our late 
enemies, who said that, in return for my 
having spared the lives of those I had 
captured, they would do anything that I 
desired. 
and provisions, to enable me to travel as 
fast as possible, and these were at once 
given me, and in a fortnight more, after 
skirting by the marshy borders of a great 
lake called Bangweolo, I came into the 
country of Ubisa, where I found the 
people were, many of them, in the habit 
of travelling far and wide in search of 


TO THE TOP Or 


4° (NOME, boys, you must have something to | 


eat, or you will be faint as you de- 
scend,” 

The guides nearly all the time had been as 
busy unpacking the provisions which they had 
brought with them from the Grands Mulets 
as if they lived on the summit and felt none 
of the fatigue of climbing to it. They had 
set out mutton and fowl, bread and butter, 
the butter filling a scooped-out loaf, hard- 
boiled eggs, and a piece of cheese, raisins, 
and chocolate, and now they dispensed them. 
Don’t look too closely at the fingers which 
hand round the portions, Look only into 
the smiling faces, and eat and be thankful. 


My only request was for guides ! 


trade, and that even then there was a 
party ready to set out for a trading sta- 
tion of some white men, distant about a 
month’s journey. 

With these people I soon entered into 
arrangements, and after crossing a large 
range of mountains, and coming upon 
rivers running to the southwards, I 
found on the banks of one of these the 
station of which they spoke, and which 
belonged to a creole of Tété called Souza, 
by whom I was most warmly welcomed, 
and who, when he heard my story, told 
| me that only once before had such a mar- 
vellous journey been performed, and that 
was when, some thirty years before, two 
pomberros from Kassanci, near Loanda, 

ad succeeded in reaching Tété. 

At Souza’s station I and my men were 
table to dress ourselves once more with 
; some show of decency, and after re- 
warding our Wabisa guides for havin; 
| brought us to the white mien, we obtain: 
| other guides from Souza, and in another 
ten days we reached the banks of the 
! Zambesi, where we obtained canoes, and 
in three days more came to Tété. Here 
we found what, after my experience of 
the wilds of Africa, seemed luxury and 
civilisation, and all the European in- 
habitants were most kind and hospitable, 
and I enjoyed most thoroughly sleeping 
in a properly built house in a regular 
bed with sheets. 

The Governor, a captain in the Por- 
tuguese army, when he heard my story 
of the wealth of Katanga, wished me 
to proceed at once to Mozambique to 
tell the governor of the province of our 
discovery of gold, and ten days after 
my arrival a large barge was Placed at 
my disposal, in which I descended the 
river to Kilimani, whence a trading 
schooner took us to Mozambique. Here 
also I was most kindly treated, and very 
handsome offers were made to me to in- 
‘duce me to lead a party to the gold 
‘mines of Katanga, but both I and my 
men had had enough of the dangers of 
African travel ; and soon after my arrival, 
an English merchant ship putting in, I 
arranged with her captain to give me a 
passage to the Cape of Good Hope, to 
which place my faithful followers ac- 
companied me. 
| , When I arrived at Cape Town I had a 
:most unwelcome surprise, for I found 

that, as sole survivor of the Pilot, I would 
: have to be tried by court-martial ; but I 
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| soon found that this was only a form 


and as soon as sutlicient ships had as 
sembled for a court to be properly con 
stituted, I was, after relating my narra 
tive, acquitted of having in any way 
contributed to her loss, and told that | 
was a free man. 

The gold I had with me I exchange 
for drafts on the bank of South Africa 
and after amply rewarding my men, for 
whom I chartered a schooner to convey 
them te Benguella, I divided the rv 
mainder into five portions, one of whic! 
I sent to Senhor Ferreira and two tc 
Senhor Gongalves, one being for himself 
and one on account of Guilherme, whos 
sad loss I shall mourn all the days of my 
life, while the remaining one I retained 
for myself. 

As soon as I had done this I tock a 
passage to England in a homeward-bound 

ndiaman, and arrived safely at Spithead 
after a safe and uneventful voyage. [at 
once landed and went to London, where 
I found that the crystals which [ had 
brought from Katanga were indeed dia- 
monds, and I was able to dispose of them 
for a very large sum. The proceeds [ 
divided as I had done the gold, and found 
that my share rendered me a very rich 
man. 

The sale of the diamonds, and remitting 
their shares to Senhors Gongalves and 
Ferreira, detained me for some time ii 
London, but as soon as it was finished I 
went to my father’s home, where I was 
welcomed as one that had risen from the 
dead. 

I found that he was in great difficulties, 
as he had had a succession of bad seasons, 
and had got heavily into debt, and was 
afraid that he should have to leave the 
farm where both he and his father had 
been born. 

I soon put everything straight for him, 
and the estate of ‘which his farm was 2 

art being for sale, I bought it, and now 
he only farms for amusement, while I, 
though I often find it hard, try to quality 
myself for the position of a country 
gentleman. I often now, in my comfort- 
able and well-furnished house, think of 
the contrast between it and some of my 
African resting-places, and my heart is 
full of gratitude to the Almighty for 
having preserved me amid so many and 
great perils. 

(THE END.) 


MONT BLANC; 


Wine, however, is more in request than | of existence on such heights very soon, and 


solids, 
| the loss of moisture which follow on long- 


sustained effort, even in the regions of ice and | 


snow, crave for the speedy relief which wine 
stimulates. 

But fancy, boys, getting breakfast with 
; Mont Blane for your table, and his snow for 
‘atablecloth! Somehow, in spite of hunger, 


The exhaustion of the ascent and ! it is wonderful how rapidly weary ones grow 


quite refreshed and renewed in energy by the 
strong fine air of a conquered summit. 
Except the Mur de la Cote, the way down 
will be easy and delightful. It is 60 much 
easier to yo down than up in this world. 
And also now the inspiration of success will 
lighten every step. The great attempt has 


it scarcely seems risht to leave bones and / been made, and now they carry victory rext- 


egg-shells, and erumbs on such a spot. What | ing 


\ will the soaring eagle think as he comes to 
: perch there ? 

In half an hour all are quite ready to 
| commence the descent. 


as it were upon their batons. 

Yes, their downward course is delightful, so 
soon as they have passed the Mur’s steep side. 
Glissndes are now the order of the marcl. 


Une gets enough | A glissade ix a slide down soma steer snow 
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slope in the following fashion :—Yon slant 
your alpenstock on your right side, holding 
bi right hand low down, and using your 
left to support the upper end. Then planting 
firmly the left foot Fe and the right in line 
with it, you let yourself go, leaning back- 
wards, and thus pressing the point of the 
alpenstock into the snow, you use it both as 
a sort of drag and support. It is glorious 
motion. Down you rush, and the mountains 
and the rocks seem to fly upward, and the 
snow rises in fountains before your feet. But 
you must be self-possessed and careful and 


steady, or comical catastrophes may soon ; 


overtake you. 

“ Halloa, Harry!” cries Bob. ‘‘ What's 
up?” 

Harry had lost his feet, which had slipped 
from under him, and was careering help- 
lessly downwards on his back, struggling all 
iin vain to arrest his progress, until a mound 
of snow pulled him up. 

But presently the tables were turned. 

“Hal 
>” 

Bob had tripped in a hole, and was imme- 
diately headlong on his bosom, sprawling 
hands and feet in every direction, with alpen- 
stock sendding before him like a living thing, 
-and he all the time going down a great deal 
faster than he liked in ignominious progress. 
But what glorious fun it was. Talk about 
“to ing’ at twopence a turn! It is not 
-@ patch on the glissade. So said Bob ever 
afterwards in spite of a scraped nose. 

In three hours and a half they had thus 
<lescended all the plateaus and mountain 
stairs, and reached once more in safety the 
eyrie perch of the Grands Mulets. 

There they regaled themselves for a deli- 
cious hour on café au lait, which somehow 
in Switzerland never fails, and enjoyed the 
warmth of the sun and luxurious rest. 

But now the anxious question is asked, 
How will the snow be in the crevasses 
‘below? Will the bridges be good and safe ? 

The afternoon sun plays havoc with the 
snow-bridges. Safe in the morning, they 
become very precarious after several melting 
hours. 

Between the Grands Mulets and the cre- 
vasses are steep slopes of snow. They were 
soft enough now, and the party sank up to 
the knees as they descended. 

When they came to the crevasses the 
utmost caution was found to be necessary. 
Not a single liberty might be taken. Each 
one must feel again to the full that the 
safety of the whole party depended on his 
carefulness, It is this which makes moun- 

taineering such fine training and discipline, 
something like soldiering. 

There was one spot where were a bunch 
of crevasses opening in different direc- 
tions. Jumping across the width of one, you 
came to the head of another, and here Bob 
was for a moment in danger. Taking his 
jump with too much vigour, he sprang so far 
that his legs went clean through the over- 
hanging cornice of another deep crevasse. 
Without the rope he would have been surely 
lost. But it was beautiful to see how watch- 
ful, how effectual, was the action of the guide. 
In an instant he had pulled tight the rope 
with backward jerk, and Rob was sprawling 
on his back, rescued from the gulf of which 
as yet he was quite unconscious. 

nly one more incident occurred. The 
party was coming to the edge of the glacier 
and nearing the ravine which runs from the 
Pierre de |’Echelle, but at a point consider- 
ably lower down than the morning route, 
because of the danger of avalanches. Once 
more their good fortune was still in the 
ascendant. uently during their ascent 
they had heard the noise of avalanches with- 
out seeing them; now they were to behold 
one in full operation. Just as they reached 
& prominent place on a billow of the glacier 
which overlooked the ravine the scene came 
into view. 

“Voila!” cried the guide, pointing with 


a 


joa, Bob!” cries Harry; “what's | 


one hand to the precipice beyond the ravine, 
and with the other beckoning them to step 
no farther. 

There was a huge tower of ice on the edge 
of the lofty precipice just beginning to sway 
forward preparatory to its fall. Hark! that 
was the report of the parting crack as it 
finally wrenched itself loose from the over- 
hanging cornice. And now, for a long 
breathless moment, they witness the mighty 
fall and hear the thunder of the crash as the 
vast mass strikes the rocks below. They 
watch it as it bursts into a tumultuous river 
of broken ice, and sweeps hissing down the 
ravine like a glacier serpentine monster full 
of white rage and foaming fury. 

“Splendid!” all cried, after an excited 
silence. ‘* A quarter of an hour earlier, and 
we might have been swept away,” said the 
guide. ‘* We have to cross that ravine. Let 
us make haste; more may follow.” 

After this Pierre Pointue was reached in 
less than half an hour, and then of course 
another welcome rest ensued, during which 
Mr. Greystone asked a question. 

**Guide,” he said, ‘‘ what time does the 
Geneva diligence get in to Chamouni?” 

«Five o'clock, monsieur.” 

“* What time shall we get down?” 

“« Easily by six, monsieur.” 

“‘ Are you expecting any one?” Harry 
asked. 

“Yes, a few friends,” he replied; and 
there was an odd twinkle in his eye, as if 
someliow Harry’s innocent question was a 
beautiful joke, if Harry only knew it. 

Little did Harry dream who those friends 
would prove. 

From Pierre Pointue they were easily in 
Chamouni in an hour. Their approach had 
been announced by some who nd preceded 
them, and as their procession moved along 
quite a crowd Sathered to welcome them. 

ery proudly did Bob and Harry turn up the 
street which leads to the hotel, carrying their 
alpenstocks over their shoulders. They were 
also very shy just because they felt very 
proud and glad. Somehow they did not like 
people to look into their eyes and see what 
was in them, and so they kept them fixed on 
the ground as they neared a large crowd of 
people standing in the entrance of the yard of 
their hotel evidently prepared to give them a 
warm and distinguished reception. 

““Well, Harry!” said a cheery voice, so 
unexpected that it made him start. 

“Qh, my dear dear boy,” said another, ten- 
derly, at the same moment. And at the 
same moment also two quite different voices 
broke in together laughingly—two girls’ 
voices merrily saying, 

“They never saw us! 
us!” 

And there was Mr. Stewart, and there was 
Mrs. Stewart, and there were Marion and 
Kate. Mr. Stewart was heartily shaking 
hands with Mr. Greystone, whilst Mrs. 
Stewart was embracing Harry, and the girls 
were looking at Bob with mischievous looks. 
But, oh, what a happy meeting it was, as 
you can easily imagine, under such circum- 
stances. 

“Well, you are all safe, Greystone,” Mr. 
Stewart said next. ‘‘ Thank you so much. 
We got your letter at Geneva yesterday, and 
thought we would get here to welcome you 
as you came down from the heights of vie- 
tory.” 

Then turning to the boys, he said, with a 
knowing look, 

“« Are you any taller now? 
men of the world, eh !” 

Perhaps by this time the sagacious reader 
will see as clear as the day what had been 
Mr, Stewart’s little plan, by which he had 
satisfied Mrs. Stewart’s mind and reconciled 
her to the adventure, and by which he showed 
himself as iudicious as he was kind. 

As for Bob and Harry, they were never 
told anything more than what they heard at 
this moment. Mr. Stewart did not wish to 
spoil the spirit of self-reliance in them, nor, 


They never saw 


Feel more like 
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| indeed, the happiness of the adventure, and 
‘ he knew that if they suspected they had been 
| carefully guarded all the time in which they 
‘thought themselves alone, they would fecl 
| just a little disappointed. Ignorance was 
indeed bliss, and so he left them in it, as it 
was also quite harmless. 

They were now, of course, supremely happy, 
haying no doubt whatever that they were 
quite competent to act as guides to Marion 
and Kate on mountain and on glacier. And 
when, after a month's stay in Switzerland, 
they returned to school, they experienced 
even more delight, if that could be, than they 
had anticipated. 

“Mont Blanc! Mont Blanc!” said the 
astonished school. ‘ Mont Blanc! my stars!” 
. exclaimed one and all; and day after day for 
‘a long time they had to tell bits of their 
. story to admiring hearers, and they became 
authorities on every subject of sport, but 
| especially of travel, being considered only a 
little inferior to Stanley, or Livingstone, or 
Mungo Park. 


(THE END.) 


“@Wibat Cheer? What Cheer?” 


BAcK again from our long trip, 
With the sun we’ve travelled round, 
Comes our well known paper ship, - 
Seaworthy and safe and sound. 


At each port upon our way 
Left we goods for one and all, 
Bright and merry, grave and gay, 
“¢ Articles ” for great and small. 


Now we’ve come back to our store, 
This year’s cargo all is done, 

Next week we shall start once more 
With (we hope) a better one— 


And we look new friends to find 
Whose approval we may meet, 

And whose welcome true and kind 
May each week our coming greet. 


While the old we'll not forget, 
Their allegiance has been true, 

And we mean to keep them yet, 
Adding to their ranks the new. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 


ee 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


SCARLATINA JOYS. 


FROM A BOY'S STANDPOINT. 


Mave you ever had the fever, 
In its very mildest form? 

Well, it’s quite like taking shelter 
‘When there's not a sign of storm ! 


First the floor is stripped of carpet, 
And the shelves deprived of books, 
Just as if to make a sick room 
You must give it sickly looks ! 


Then the chest is duly emptied 
Of its drawers, so neatly set, 
And it has the blank appearance 
Of a house that’s never let. 


Little Inxuries and comforts 
That might make the place look nice, 
Such as tablecloths and hangitgs, 
Are all exiled in a trice. 


To remind one of his coffin 

eets are hung outside the door, 
Such a Leatific vision 
Ne‘er had I beheld before. 
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To remind oue of the garden, 
Fragrant incense fills the air 
From the fluid called Carbolic, 
Which is squirted everywhere. 


Then come the friendly functions 
Of the isolated nurse, 

Who performs the disinfecting, 
And the oiling—which is worse, 


And the food! What sweet remembrance 
I retain of milky slop, 

Of the toast, and Liebig’s Extract, 

But the doctor comes-—J'U stup. 


Soft his tread winds up the staircase, 
‘Then the curtain's drawn aside, 

Low he bows his head to enter, 

For the sheet is yet undried. 


‘Then he amiles a’smile so placid, 
As he slowly drops the veil ; 

¥or he bottles all tha id, 
Lest his medicines should fail. 


Ata distance from the bedside 

Sits he down and gently says, 

“How's the patient now, this morning?" 
Sending down one’s throat a gaze. 


After hearing of the symptoms, 
"Very good,” he smiles, “indeed ; 
You're progressing,” but refuses 
‘My appeal for firmer feed. 


With a sweetly-couched inquiry 

How the nurse is getting on, 

Smiling kindly still, and softly 
Dropped the sheet—the doctor ’s gone ! 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


—o- 


We complete our ninth volume with this number, 
aud next week commence a new volume with a very 
strong list of attractions indeed. We would ask our 
readers kindly to rake the best use of the prospectus 
of the new volume which they will receive this week, as 
now of course is the most suitable time in the whole 
year for new subscribers to begin. 

The plates issued with the monthly parts during the 
year may now be obtained by weekly readers in a neat 
packet, price 1s. 6d. The Title-page for the Volume is 
included in this packet. 

As we have more than once explicitly stated, we 
cannot undertake binding for our readers, but this 
they should find Uttle difficulty in getting dune at a 
fair charge by local bookbinders. We have, however, 
Prepared handsome cases or covers, in which any 
bookbinder will insert the numbers or parts at a 
amall cost. These cases cost 28. each, and may be 
obtained through the booksellers in the usual way, In 


| the post they are apt to get damaged. 


*,* We hope that all readers of this our ninth 
“Annual” will endeavour to do something, however 


| small, to help on the “ Boy's Own” Gordon Memorial 
. Fund, of which full details have already been given 
' in our pages, 


Office : 56, Paternoster Row, London. 


The End. 
ALL things must end: the longest game at 
cricket 
Must have its close, however high the 
score : 


There falls supine the tenth, the final wicket ; 
The umpire sticketh on the bails no more. 


Lessons will end ; one more examination, 
And then the half is reckoned with the past ; 
Prizes are taken home in jubilation, 
The welcome holidays are come at last, 


Holidays end; the weeks fly by too quickly ; 
And boyhood fades, one finds one’s self a 
man ; 
The hair is scant which formerly grew thickly, 
The waist, once slender, has an ampler 
span. 


Yes, all things end : this is the final number 
Of this year’s volume of the B. O. P., 
And one big volume more will soon encumber 


The crowded shelf where his companions 
be. 


SOMETHING LIKE A HOLIDAY! 
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PLEASURE AND Doty. 


Oh, righteous doom, that they who 
make 


Pleasure their only end, 
Ordering the whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend. 
While they who bid stern duty lead, 
Content to follow, they, 
Of duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasures by the way. 
—TRENCH. 
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HERE, far from master’s eagle cye, 
And where no pun my poor heart grieves, 
Within this grateful shade I'll lie, 
And with my face turned t’wards the sky, 
I'll watch the flick'ring leaves. 


Iv. 


Thy million leaves that interlace | 
Just rustle in the midday air, 
And seem to delicately pace 
A minuet that’s full of grace 
And old-world beauty rare. 


A HOLIDAY DISCOVERY. 


By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


I 1. 
The couch is soft on which I rest, My thanks I gladly give to thee 
A carpet weaved in Nature’s loom, For this thy comfortable shade, 
That gives forth odours sweet when pressed | That shields me from the glare, Oh, Tree! 
As those from Araby the blessed, As though thou’d taken thought for me 
Fit for Titania’s room. And preparations made. 


v. 
The slender twigs a web appear 
Too fragile for a robin’s perch— 
What's this? Oh no, I can’t stay here, 
Those twigs awake sensations queer, 
The wretched treo’s a birch! 


CHARACTERS. 


_ UEEN VICTORIA. 
Fame, with Trumpet, 
Tri- 


BRITANNIA, with 


dent, 

PROGRESS. 
CoMMERCE, 
Sr. GEORGE, St. PATRICK, 
St, ANDREW, St. Davin, 
AUSTRALIA, CANADA, 
INDIA, AFRICA, 
ETC. 


BriTaNNiA. 


Hail to our Queen! Victoria all hail! 
List how the peoples join the gladdening 
cry 
That gathers round and speeds on every gale, 
As swift from shore to shore its echoes 
fly: 
ail to thee, Queen, ruling by truth and 
love, 
And safe enthroned within thy subjects’ 
hearts. 
Tiy lifoa pattern to all time, above 
The reach of malice or of envy’s darts ! 
The crown of matronhood is en that brow, 
Thy childsen’> children stand around the 
throne ; 
And, more, a mother to thy people, thou, 
With love and symypuut! 
"Till, as they sw thee “bove all party strife 
The simple path of d 


s for thine own, 


wisely keep, 
Tiey learned to share with thee thy inner 
life :— 
Joy in thy zladness, for thy sorrow= weep. 


i 
| 
| 
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JUBILEE! 
June 2th, 1887. 
By WILLIAM CROMPTON. 


A Queen indeed! Heir toa stately realm 
Through ages built by strong and willing 
hands, 


Till “Greater Britain” our home isles o’er- 


whelin, 
And our crossed banner floats o’er many | 
lands. 
List the drum roll, the loud reveil/c ring, 
To greet this morn ‘neath every clime on 
earth, 
And British hearts beat high with thoughts 
that bring 
Back to their memory thy long-tried 
worth :— 


| Where’er qur glorious standard is unfurled, 


“ God save the Queen” resounds in fervent 
song, 
And in thy honour all around the world 
Are kinsmen’s hands clasped in a girdle 
strong. 
May loyalty increase ‘neath equal laws 
In the great commonwealths that own thee 
head, 
And love still follow ’till God's fiat draws 
Thee to the garner of the blessdd dead ! 


PROGRESS. 


I'm Progress, madam, and I go ahead, 
For what is voted “slow” I ever dread. 
Slow coaches I abolished by the rail, 


i And dear, slow postage by the penny mail. 
| The slow old ‘Charlies” I ran off their | 


beat, 

And put the new police to guard each 
street. 

I take your portraits now with lightning 
speed ; 

And educate the young — Who run must 
read !— 


Along the singing wire my message flies ; 

I find new stars within the cloud-flecked 
skies ; 

Invention, too, I bring within the hives 

Of industry, to ease once rugged lives. 


| 
[ send explorers into unknown lands, 


Bibles, not rifles, bearing in their hands, 

And look with hope upon their good intent, 

‘To flood with light each yet dark conti- 
nent; 


| With Sister Peace I walk thus hand in 


hand, 
Bringing rich blessings to your happy land ! 


CoMMERCE, 


O, mighty Queen !—See, in my lap T bring 
The floral beauties of the budding spring + 


‘The fruits of summer from each sunny land, 


And antumn’s golden grain from many a 
strand ; 

With wool and furs I clothe both young aud 
old, 

To shelter from the winter's biting cold. 


| Like daisies springing from a field's rich 


green 

My white-winged fleet on every ocean 's 
seen ; 

From fertile lands and isles on every sea 

Owning thy sway, I come with gifts for 
thee ! 


” 


FAME. 


Thy empire, Queen, the greatest ever kaown, 
In heart and spirit truly is thine own, 

And blessings hither come from lands afar, 
Where’er thy subjects or thy kinsmen are, 
For never day arose that held the glory 

Of this bright morn in all thy island story! 


List! Over the clash of cymbals, roll of 
drums, 

And march of elephants, the cheer that 
comes 

From India, all with loyalty elate, 

‘And Burmah, newly welded to thy state; 

"Tis echoed from Ceylon with sweet breeze 
laden, 

And Labuan mines and pearl-strewn shores 
of Aden ; 

And from Mauritius on translucent seas, 

Where blooms the aloe ’midst its groves of 
trees. 

Now by Socatra and The Straits twill pass 

And o’er primeval woods of Honduras ; 

By China's “ Fragrant Streams ”* the cy 
will go, 

And o’er Guiana’s sultry clime *twill flows 

From where the peaks of the Blue Mou 

tains + rise ; 
Where Trinidad e’er basks neath 


sunny 
skies ; 4 


By the Lucayas,> all so passing fair— 


Like jewels in a Triton’s waving hairs 

Past the Antilles, lit by Nature’s smiles, 

Cheers, like a fire, run through Bermuds> 
isles. 

From loyal “Cape” to farthest Afric shore 

Colonial brothers join the gathering roar 5 


eshate acs 


ee 


* The Chinese name of Hong Wong. 
+ Of Jamaica. 
¢ The Bahamas, 


JUBILEE. 


From where the’ Falklands in  mid-ocean ’ List! “Cousin Jonathan,” too, sends a cry 


stand, 

And bold Ascension shows its welcome 
land ; 

From St. Helena, too, the ery is joined— 

That rock where erst a cagéd eagle 
pined— 

From Fijian mountains joyful shouts arise, 

And Papuan jungles echo with the cries. 

Australia hails thee! Land of Golden 
Fleece t 

Where love of Queen and “home” will never 
cease. 

New Zealand, too, a cordial greeting sends, 

And bright Tasmania, brothers both, and 
friends. 

Hark! From the new Dominion’s wintry 
skies 

Fraternal greetings, and as warm, arise ; 

And through Newfoundland’s fogs there 
burns as clear 

A light of loyalty as sparkles here ; 

While kindled on that rocky perch ’twill 
be ;— 

The sacred Island * of the Northern Sea! 


To join the glorious anthem swelling high :— 4 
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JEM AND I: 
A STRANGE STORY OF FIERY CREEK. 
By W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., ETC. 


Te had not much faith in rushes, Jem | occasions. We accordingly pulled down | Swedes, who were currently reported to 
_and I, for we had more than once | our gunyah, as we had often done before | have hit the gold heavily. 

heen induced to leave good paying ground | with less warranty, and set out in the! When the foreigners saw us about to 
hy reports of the richness of new gold- | wake of Possum Jack. | sink a shaft in the spare ground, which 
ticlds in various parts of the country, | They had not then struck the deep lead they had counted upon keeping for them- 
which had turned out to be the rankest , on the Creek, and the digging was chiefly ‘selves, oe may be sure they made a 
duffers, and from which we had gone | confined to the upper part of the gully, | pretty fuss, were going to annihilate us 
back to our old location at Dead Hose | where everything betokened success—to , boys, in fact, and so ea but my mate 


Cully considerably poorer, if not exactly | judge, that is, by the activity and zest Jem was a lad of spirit, and showed fight, 
wiser, boys. : with which the various operations inci- | and I hope I am not transgressing the 

e therefore paid no attention to the dental to gold-getting were being carried limits of modesty when I say that I stuck 
evrlier rumours that reached us of the | on. ! to my companion and backed him up as 


wonderfully lucky hits made at Fiery! Possum Jack and his mate were not. well'as I was able; so, as Possum Jack 
Creek, but shook our heads and looked bad fellows on the whole, although they ‘and his mate also took our part, the 
alt or tried to do so, and declared | had “left their country for their country’s Swedes gave in after a good deal of 
that old birds such as we were not to be | good” some quarter of a century pre-| verbal skirmishing, and Jem and I sunk 
caught by any transparent chaff of the | viously ; on the contrary, they were far | our shaft, and had the good fortune to 
kind. | preferable companions, both as regards hit gold heavily too. Pity we had not 

When Possum Jack’s mate, however, morals and conversation, to two-thirds of , more ground ; but who is ever satistied 4 
wrote to that worehy telling him to sell the new chums who had paid their own | I am anticipating rather, and must fall 
off at once at Dead Horse and join him passages to the colony, and imagined | back. One morning, before we had quite 
without delay, we could no longer doubt themselves entitled for that reason to| bottomed our Chae we found, upon ar- 
the truth of the reports we had heard, for | despise poor old Possum and his mate. | riving on the ground, a party of diggers 
neither Jack nor his mate was likely to They were good fellows, too, and laid us | assembled round the foreigners’ claim. 
start away on a wild-goose chase such as‘ on to a piece of spare ground between |The Swedes appeared greatly excited, 
had very nearly ruined us on several their own claim and that of a party of | and were gesticulating and talking loudly 


JEM AND I. 
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to the surrounding group of diggers, some 
of whom were little less moved than the 
foreigners themselves. 

“What's the row ?” we asked. 

“We have been robbed!” replied one 
of the Swedes, who was a sailor, and 
spoke English ‘uently ;. “some fossicker 
has been down our shaft during the 
night and carried off a lot of our wash- 
ing-stuff.” 

flere the sailor glared savagely in the 
direction of Possum Jack’s claim, and 
then, his glance lighting on Jem and me, 
he exclaimed, “I shouldn’t wonder if you 
young beggars knew something about 

“Who are you talking to?” demanded 
Jem, walking straight up to the Swede, 


whom he looked full in the face as he re- ! 


peated his question. 
Physically the foreigner was almost big 


enough to have eaten both of us, without | 


the least subsequent inconvenience. It 
was generally felt, therefore, to be a 
cowardly act on his part to seize the 
boy by the neck and shake him as a 
kitten might a mouse, so a dozen stout 
miners interposed and rescued Jem from 
the grasp of the unmannerly giant. 

Nothing daunted, however, my mate 
insisted upon the sailor’s retracting what 
he had said, and the Swede had to apolo- 
gise for his hasty words and most un- 
ounded_suspicion. The whole party, 
except Jem and me, then adjourned—as 
is unhappily the usual custom at the 
diggings “to the nearest grog-shanty, 
where the foreigners and several other 
miners whose claims had been tampered 
with related their grievances, and dis- 
cussed various plans for detecting and 
punishing the robber or robbers. 

That afternoon we bottomed our shaft, 
and obtained a capital prospect, six 
ounces to the tub at the very least! 
Who so jubilant, then, as Jem and1I? If 
we only had been fortunate enough to 
have secured a full-sized claim of the same 
quality our pile would have been made, 
boys though we were ! but still we were 
in famous luck. 

Next day there were more complaints 
of drives having been worked, and rich 
washing-stuff abstracted, during the 
night, but no clue to the thieves had 
been left. It was too bad! It would be 
a pity for him when he was caught, the 
miners said ; their davy he’d never do it 
again. 

The generality of the claims on the 
Creek were by that time broken into one 
another for air, and we soon opened upa 
communication with Possum Jack, which 
Was an immense boon to us, as we had 
until then been working under great 
difficulty, and could scarcely get our 
candles to burn, although we Tad a long 
windsail hanging down the shaft; but 
when we had broken through, a free cur- 
rent of air was at once established he- 
tween our drives, and we were able to 
work away with comfort and pleasure. 
_ We worked pretty late the first even- 
ing after that, for the stuff was lookin: 
richer and richer as we proceeded, andl 
Jem even picked a couple of little 
nnggets of half an ounce or so each out 
of the washing-stuff he was knocking 
down, which was wonderful, and showec 
that we were on the very centre of the 
tun, for the gold thereabouts was gene- 
rally fine—that is to say small, in scales, 
like bran. 

Success is a great motive power, so we 


were at last forced to give in from sheer 
fatigue. We left everything tidy down 
below, went home, had our suppers, and 
went to bed, where we slept as only 
healthy tired boys can sleep, until we 
were wakened up next morning by the 
usual din of the camp. 

On descending our shaft we discovered, 
much to our disgust, that the thief, who- 
ever he might be, had paid us a visit 
during our absence, and had abstracted a 
quantity of our very richest washing- 
stuff, as well as our candles, of which we 
kept a stock in the drive below, as the 
coolest place we could find for them on 
the Creek. 

It was too bad! Jem, who made the 
unwelcome discovery, came up greatly 
excited to the place where I was engaged 
in washing a sample of stuff at a puddle, 
and told me the news. 

I was not in a much better humour 
when I heard it than my mate was; but 
consider the provocation! We were not 
the only sufferers, however, for we pre- 
sently noticed little groups of excited 
miners in different parts of the workings, 
and were soon joined by Possum Jack 
and his mate. The latter had a qucer, 
scared look about him, too. 

“What's the matter, mate?” queried a 
miner who went by the name of Bags, 
addressing himself to Possum’s mate. 
“You look as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

Whereupon Jack’s mate, who was an 
Irishman, replied, with more of the 
brogue than he had been guilty of for 
years, 

“It’s right y’are, mate. I did, last 

night ; and I don't want to see another.” 
_ “How's that?” inquired Bags, laugh- 
ing. 
Look here, now,” replied the Irish- 
man. “It was a skellington, so it was, 
and every bone as white as the French- 
man’s we dug up by mistake in Didmin’s 
Gully last year, an’ his eyes were just 
like two balls of fire.” 

A group had collected round us by this 
time, most of the men laughing at the 
Irishman’s recital and evident fear. One 
of the number, however, a great big Cor- 
nishman, looked ‘as serious as possible, 
and when the jeers and laughter had 
subsided, remarked, in rather a low tone 
to Possum’s mate, 

“So you saw the beggar, too, mate?” 
“1 da that,” replied the Irishman ; 
“and wanst ’s too many for me.” 

“A skeleton?” queried the Cornish- 
man. 

“Sure enough!” returned the other, 
“a skellington it was, wid every bone as 
white as snow, and eyes like two balls of 
fire. 

“Where did you see it, mate?” 

“Down in the drive, sure ; last night 
it was, when I went down to do a bit of 
picking before going to bed.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Do, is it? Och, why, I scrambled up 
agin, anyhow ; that’s what I did, and I’m 
thinking you’d have done the same if ye’d 
seen it, as I did.” 

“You're quite right,” admitted the Cor- 
nishman ; “that’s just what I did, too, 
and a precious fool I was for my pains.” 

“Frightened, eh?” sneered a_ little 
Cockney chap, nicknamed Bow Bells. “I 
should a-thought, mate, you was too big 
to he skeered by a ghost?” 

“Tm not afraid of any man on the 
Creek,” replied the Cornishnian, quietly ; 
“but what I saw in our drive last night 


worked on late into the night, until we | was no man, it was a white skeleton, just 


as Paddy says, all bones and with eyes like - 
fire.” 


re. 

The little Cockney turned away, afraid * 
to retort, and r a few minutes we 
dispersed to our severa! claims; but 1 
remarked that evening that the whole 
population of the Creek left off work 
much earlier than usual, and I did not 
hear an oath or bad word from any one 
of them all day. 

Of course, while working, Jem and I 
had not much time for conversation, but 
on our return to our tent he said to me 
while we sipped our tea, 

“What do you think of this cock-and- 
bull story ?” 

“T don't know,” I replied. 

“Don’t know!” repeated Jem. “Just. 
think a bit, and tell me what your ides 
of it is.” 

At the time of which I am writing Jem 
was a fine, bright, manly lad, betweer 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, who 
had been apprenticed at fifteen by his 
uncle to a brute of a sea captain, in the 
hope that the boy might Pe killed, or 
driven to do something desperate, so that 
he, the uncle, might succeed to the 
property left to Jem by his father, but. 
my friend had taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity that presented itself of cancelling 
the indentures by running away. 

My parents were trying to make a 
living off a plot of barren ground near 
Melbourne, where they struggled hard to 
grow a few cabbages and vegetable-mar 
rows, and, as I could not help them, Ff 
resolved not to be a burden to them, and 
started off for the diggings, meeting Jen» 
upon the road. He was a short, stout- 
built young fellow, as fearless as a lion, 
and about six months my junior; we 
soon struck up a friendshi , that has. 
lasted ever since, and agreed to try our 
luck together. 

We got on pretty well, though we had. 
both been used to a very different kind 
of life at home in the old country, and 
Jem became an expert miner in a very 
short time, while I was too tall to double 
myself up underground as he did,so 1 
mostly worked on top. 

“What do you think of this cock-and- 
bull story ?” repeated my mate, after am 
interval, during which we had been finish- 
ing our repast. 

‘I don’t know,” I said again, adding; . 
“T don’t half believe it, Jem.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” he re- 
plied, ae but neverthaless I’ll watch ta- 


night. 

“Oh! Jem,” I exclaimed, “don’t : sup- 
pose it turned on you, and killed you !’ 

“No fear, ‘I’! maybe we'll turn the. 
tables.” 

“Well, Jem, if you are determined; TIL 
keep watch with you.” 

So it was arranged ; and I may here 
remark that although my name was. 
George, I had always been called by the . 
personal pronoun ‘I’, though I cannot 
say for what reason, but probably it was. 
owing to a baby habit of mine ; any way 
the name stuck to me for years. 

To resume ; the night was pitch dark, 
and the wind was high, puffing and pant- 
ing round the encampment, and whistlin, 
through the dead branches of the barked. 
trees at the head of the gully. 

There was not another sound to be 
heard, except the occasional snapping of 
a dry bough, the barking ef a dog among ; 
the tents, or the croaking of an opossur., 
in the old gum-trees, for the grog-shan- 
ties were deserted, and the bowling-ailey. 
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closed; it was evident that fear had 
thrown her pall over the camp, where 
more prayers were repeated that night 
than had ever been said there before. 

It was ten o'clock by Jem’s watch, we 
had been waiting in the dark with our 
tent door open for nearly two hours, and 
had seen or heard nothing, so that we 
were beginning to get very sleepy, when 
our flagging attention was suddenly 
roused by the suppressed grow] and then 
loud barking of Possum Jack’s dog, which 
was chained up at the door of that 
worthy’s tent: at the same _ instant, 
almost, a sudden flash of lightning—the 
night was intolerably sultry—threw a 
momentary radiance over the camp, and 
showed us, at a distance of a couple of 
hundred yards from where we sat, a tall, 
white skeleton advancing directly to- 
wards us. 

Jem was a brave young fellow, as I 
have said, and though I do not want to 
boast, I must say that I was not in the 
least afraid of any one of my own weight 
and size, but a moving, I cannot write 
living skeleton ! “Ah! cétait bien autre 
chose,” as we used_to say at school. Jem 
and I instinctivel clasped each other's 
hands, and, with hair standing on end, 
peered out terrified into the darkness 
towards the spot where we had seen the 
spectre, but without being able to detect 
him. Another flash of 4 htning soon 
followed, and once more illumined the 
camp, but the goblin had entirely disap- 
peared. 

The Creek was roused, for I had per- 
mitted a yell of terror to escape me, 
which had set all the dogs barking like 
mad ; lights soon appeared, and we were 
presently joined by not a few of the men 
encamped in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, Possum Jack and his mate being 
of the number. 

“What's up, boys?” was the exclama- 
tion of more that one of the diggers. 

Jem explained. 

There was not much more sleep for the 
camp that night, for the storm increased 
and most of us had to turn out in the 
drenching rain in order to secure our 
shafts, which otherwise would have been 
filled with water before morning. 

There were too many of us about to be 
frightened then, and the goblin, if it had 
made its appearance, would have met 
with a warm reception; but it knew 
better, apparently, and indeed was not 
seen again for more than a week. 

At last, some eight or nine days after 
my midnight scare, we found on going to 
work in the morning that the spectral 
fossicker had paid us another visit during 
the night, and that our immediate neigh- 
bours had been similarly favoured by his 
attentions. ¥ 

What was to be done? Jem had quite 
recovered from his momentary panic, but 
so had not I. The community at large 
was furious; a meeting of the miners 
was held in the afternoon at the bowling- 
alley, where it was unanimously decided 
that the conduct of the skeleton fossicker 
was unbearable, and that an example of 
him should be made without delay. How 
was this to be done? and who was to do 


it? 

A West Indian negro, one of the first 
arrivals at the Creek, who worked with 
an Englishman called the Yankee, be- 
cause he had heen in California, proposed 
that the robber should be lynched the 
moment he was caught, and volunteered 


JEM AND 1. 


who was to catch him? and how was the 
fossicker to be caught ? 

Jem looked at me, but said nothing, 
and soon afterwards the meeting broke 


up. 

i“ T’ve found out the mystery!” ex- 
claimed Jem, as soon as we reached our 
tent. 

I stared, too much surprised to speak. 

Jem laughed. “You'll see if I don’t 
nab the beggar before long!” he said, 
confidently ; and added, “I’m just going 
over to Johnny Allsorts’ for a minute, 
and shall be back by the time you have 
the tea ready.” 

He was off before I had time to ask 
him what he meant, and presently re- 
turned with a brace of double-barrelled 
pistols, which he had borrowed from the 
storekeeper. 

“What are you going to do with those 
things ?” I asked, looking suspiciously at 
the lethal weapons in question, with the 
use of which 1 was practically quite un- 
familiar. 

“For the skeleton,” replied my mate, 
sententiously. 

“Will they go off?” I inquired, mov- 
ing away from them with an uneasy 
feeling. 

Jem nodded. “Rather, ‘I’! they’re 
loaded with ball.” 

“T wish you'd put them away, then, 
Jem. But how do you mean to use them 
against the—the skeleton?” 

I could not bring myself to pronounce 
the word without an effort. 

“You'll see.” 

And no further information could I 
obtain upon the subject. 

In about an hour’s time, when every- 
thing was quiet in the camp, and the last 
light had been extinguished, Jem offered 
me one of the pistols, which I declined to 
touch. He then stuck both of them into 
his belt, and, jumping up, invited me to 
follow him. 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“To our claim,” he replied. 

“Tn the dark?” 

“Why not?” 

s Suppose, Jem, we should meet the— 
the—” 

“T hope we shall.” 

So speaking, the lad stepped out of our 
tent, and I could but go after him, for I 
dared not sit there in the dark alone, 
waiting for his return. 

Arrived at the claim, Jem said, “ Will 
you go down first, or shall I?” 

I did not fancy going down at all, but 
still less did I relish the notion of remain- 
ing on top, so T thought of a compromise, 
and said, “ Let us make the rope fast, and 
both go down together.” 

“ Agreed !” 

Down we both slid accordingly, Jem 
going first and I following close after. 

Arrived at the bottom of the shaft, my 
mate put his hand on my shoulder and 
whispered, “Quiet, ‘I’! Mind you don’t 
make a noise.’ 

“Shall I strike a light?” 

“Not on any account.” 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Wait !” 

We waited and waited, until it was 
nearly morning, but saw nothing, heard 
nothing except the cracking of the 
ground now and then as it settled down 
on the props all round us, for a large 
area had been undermined, and the top 
crust was beginning to give way in many 
places. 


to be the executioner. But once more,| I think we dozed now and then, and 


were roused by the cracking of the 
ground or the fall of sundry pebbles 
from the sides of the shaft, for I remem- 
ber starting up more than once in a 
fright ; and at last, much to my relief, 
Jem, said, “No use waiting any longer 
to-night.” 

So we climbed up the shaft again, I 
first, Jem after, returned to our tent, and 


slept for a short time before turning out 


to work. 

About dinner-time we heard some of 
the men complaining that their claims 
had been visited during the night, and 
Jem proposed that a general watch 
should be kept, but the proposition was 
not seconded, and we said nothing of 
our vigil of the previous night. 

The camp retired to rest on that even- 
ing even earlier than usual, for it was per- 
vaded by an uneasy feeling, which, 
however, not one of the miners would 
confess. 

“What are you going to do now?” I 
inquired of my mate, when we had had 
our tea. 

“Go to bed,” replied Jem, “I’m too 
tired to sit up another night ; so the 
skeleton must do as he likes for me.” 

I cannot say that I regretted his de- 
termination, for, not to speak of fatigue, 
I must admit that I was thoroughly 
frightened, and dreaded coming to close 
quarters with the goblin more than T can 
express. 

We had a good night’s rest, and dida 
good day’s work on the morrow. Our 
claim had_not been interfered with, but 
both the Swedes and Possum Jack had 
lost some of their best washing-stuff. 

The next few nights the moon shone 
brightly, and the fossicker remained 
quiet. ‘A proof,” said Jem, “that he is 
a mortal like ourselves, and does not 
care to let himself be seen; he'll wait 
for a dark night to recommence his 
little game.” 

ur small claim was almost worked 
out, but many of our neighbours were 
still busy with theirs, when Jem declared 
his intention of having “another go in 
for the ghost.” 

I accompanied my partner, of course, 
and again shared his watch. We waited 
in the drive, I dare say about a couple of 
hours, when we distinctly heard the sound 
of some one, or some thing, crawling 
along in the Swedes’ claim, towards the 
spot where we lay waiting. 

Jem squeezed my hand, to remind me 
of the necessity of keeping quiet, and I 
had the greatest difficulty in suppressing 
a yell of terror that rose to my tbs at his 
touch, but by a strong effort I managed 
to control myself, and sat, bathed in per- 
spiration, with hair on end and staring 
eyeballs, waiting in the pitchy darkness 
for the advent of the dreadful and 
dreaded apparition. 

We had not long to wait. We had 
silently backed towards the shaft, and 
were sitting perfectly still, Jem quite 
cool and collected, and I a prey to the 
most abject terror. Presently a gleam of 


light shone round the corner, and the 


skeleton made his appearance. 

Ay, without the least doubt in the 
world, a veritable blanched skeleton, 
every bone perfect, and two fiery eyes. 
He, or it, crawled directly into our claim, 
sat or squatted down before our last, 
which was also our richest block of wash- 
ing-stuff, and very deliberately, after 
setting the candle by his side, began to 
knock down our property. 
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I felt ™y brain whirl. I had not a 
suspicion of the truth, but sat wondering 
which sounded loudest, the beating of | d « c 
my own heart or the sound of the goblin’s | of miners, many of them in their shirts, 
pickaxe against our washing-stuff. with lanterns and candles in their hands, 

Jem silently drew one of the pistols shouting, gesticulating, and dieters 

lg areal bp eres pee rola a 
s ne hantom, which was zt a 1. Z 

so absorbed in its unlawfal pursuit that | Some were for knocking him upon the 
it never noticed the approach of the! head on the spot, for those who might 
enemy until the latter was upon it with have forgiven him for his _thieveries 
a shout, and the exclamation, “Stir a could not pardon him for having fri ht- 
. and you’re a dead nigger !” ened them ; others wanted to hang him 

at an idiot I had been! I uslied te | on Si meeteat wand laes-0ne ores some 

my mate’s assistance and struck a light, | cruelly advised cutting of his nose 
for the candle had been exting lished in | aud oars a few. advocated his being 
the commotion ; we soon overpowered the | hand over to the 
robber, who was afraid of Jom’s pistol, | nearest station was at 
and bound him hand and foot with a position also fell through. : : 
stout cord Jem had thoughtfully brought | At last, when all had said their say, 
down with him for the purpose. Then | and stated their opinions, Jem took up 
my mate clambered up to the surface and | his parable and spoke: “I’ve let you all 
shouted at the top of his voice, proclaim- | speak, mates ; but it’s me that took him 
ing our—no, his victory. |—he would talk in the most ungram- 

‘ihe dogs barked, andl the diggers cant | ee manner at se AG ane a 
running towards him from every direc- | took him, and it strikes me tha’ ave 
top, for his era had roused he camp, | as good a right to dispose of the beggar 
the inhabitants of which presently sur- | as any one.’ ; 

Tanda a lad in amazement, wondering i tight you are, Jem!” chorused the 
what had taken place. diggers. : 

Jem oxpiazed: and the captive, whom | “Go ahead, youn ’un cried others. Fs 
J, pistol in hand, had remained watching, “Ain't he a brick, and no mistake? 
was unresistingly hauled up to the sur- | and so on. 7 - 
face. “Very well,” continued my mate, 

It was a curious spectacle. On the | quietly, “this is what I proposes to do 
ground, bound hand and foot, lay the | with the nigger—but I say !” he suddenly 
West Indiam negro of whom I have al-| broke off, as if a thought had struck him, 
ready spoken, naked as the day he was | “some of you fellows secure the ‘ Yankee, 
born, and painted all over with white | or he'll be off with the plunder.” 


aint to resemble a skeleton, every bone 
delineated with anatomical accuracy. 
Around stood an angry and excited crowd 


1” 


lice, but as the | 
allarat, that pro- | 


The advice thus given was immediately 
| acted upon, but it was too late; the bird 
had flown, not. forgetting, however, to 
carry off the proceeds of the robbery, and 
leaving his mate to bear alone the punish- 
ment due to their joint rascality. 

“Well,” continued Jem, when several 
of the diggers had run_ off to look after 
the darky’s mate, “this is what I pro, 
pose to do with the nigger ; let him run. 
the gauntlet, and then send him about his 
business.” 

This was agreed to nem. con. and thus 
| he probably saved the nigger’s life. The 
men, armed with belts, ropes, and 
switches, ranged themselves in two lon, 
rows about three feet apart ; Jem aaa 
unbound the negro, whose skeleton wig 
had fallen off, set him up on his feet at 
| one end of the row, and starting him by 
'the application of our belts, saw him 

whip oa down to the other end of the 
| line, back again, and again back, when he 
was suffered to go where he would, the 
| white marks on his black skin fairly 
| obliterated by the blows so heartily be- 
stowed upon him by the furious diggers, or 
washed out by his own red blood, that 
flowed freely from his wounds. 
His punishment, though sharp, was far 
| from severe for the black rascal, as things 
went, for gold digging, in those days, was 
| a “pon honour” business, and the general 
feeling seemed one of regret that a 
similar reward was not meted out to his 
accomplice. The negro disappeared 
briskly into the bush, and that was the 
| last that was seen of the Goblin Miner at 
Fiery Creek, 
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A THREE WEEKS’ HOLIDAY ON A TRICYCLE. 


who that has patronised ‘the wheel” 
does not know the delights and horrors 
of a cycle tour? The delights—the morning ' 
start, the bright sunshine, the varied scenery, 
the exhilarating exercise, the freedom from 
noise, railways, cabs and lugeage, and other 


abominations. Then the midday halt, the 
arrival at the inn in the evening, carry- 
ing one’s thonghts back to the ‘ood old 
coaching days” of the Pickwickians. And, 
on the other hand, who can not recall the 
horrors of a ’eyele tour—the strong head- 
wind, the mud, the macintosh, the persistent 
rain, ete., ete. All these must be encoun- 
tered ; but to an enthusiastic devotee of the 
“steed of steel” the horrors become assimi- 
lated to the delights, and are considered as 
part of the general pleasure and excite- 
ment. 

I found myself in the summer of 1886 in ' 
the following position. I had three weeks’ 
holiday exactly. I was living in Cromer; | 
my relatives were in North Wales, spend- 
ing their holidays in the Vale of Clwyd. I 
wished to combine a visit to them with a! 
tricycle tour, and my calculations as to time ' 
and distance resulted in the following most | 
delightful expedition. 
line of the tour as it was finally accom- 
plished. 


| Aug. 28.—Cromer to Norwich (Thorpe) 28 


Sept. 9-11. — Lianfair to ‘Stoneliouse 
: Sept. 13-18.—Stonehouse to Cromer“. 262 


| Cromer to Norwich and back, the above tour | 


“yon lose in speed you gain in power. 


ing Club. This, as most. readers of the Boy’s 
1 here give an out-; OWN PAPER are doubtless aware, is one of 


By Rey. Lewis MEADows WHITE, 
C. T. C. Consul for Cromer. 


MAY 


Miles. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 4.—Norwich to Llanfair 241 
Sept. 7.—Corwen and Llangollen... 38 


(Gloucestershire)... .. . 133 


soe ane G02 


It will be seen by the map of England | 
that, with the exception of the journey from ' 


Total 


was a loop of some 650 miles, one end of 
which was at Norwich, the other in the Vale | 
of Clwyd. 

Before we start on the journey there are 
some necessary preliminaries. First of all, I 
did not ride for riding’s sake. Distance and 
speed were not my object so much as seeing 
the country and enjoying my holiday. I so 
mapped out the return journey that I could , 
visit certain friends who were most conve- 
niently dotted about the country, and make | 
halting-places of their abodes. It is always 
alvisable to make use of one’s friends on 
a tour; it gives you an opportunity of seeing 
them which you would not do if you whizzed 
through the place by train, and it also saves 
the expenses of hotels! which is a conside- 
ration ; and not only this, but my experience | 
is that your friends rather enjoy the flying | 
visit. 

Next, as to my machine. It is a two-track 
“Apollo,” by Singer and Co., of Coventry, 
and is a very excellent and beautifully-fin- 
ished machine of last year’s make, 44-inch 
wheels, speeded. 53 and 38 by patent 
“*Crypto-Dynamic” gearing. This latter is, 
in my opinion, one of the most beautiful 
pieces of machinery that has yet been 
applied to eycling, enabling the rider, with- | 
out stopping the machine, to reduce the | 
effective diameter of the wheels from, say, 
53 inches to 38 inches. It is founded on 
the great principle in mechanics, that what 
i t 
will be seen that wonderfully increased | 
power for climbing hills or running on heavy | 
roads is obtained by reducing one's “ speed- 
ing” to 38 inches. 

And lastly, a word as to the Cyclists’ Tour- 


the largest organisations of the day, number- 


| ing at the close of 1886 very nearly 23,000 


members. Its object is to facilitate ‘cycle- 
touring in all parts of England and the Con- 
tinent. Armed with the membership ticket 
and handbook of the club, the tourist is well 
equipped. On arriving at a town he turns to 


| the page of the handbook on which that town 


is named, and notes the name of the hotel 
appointed therein as the club headquarters. 
is ticket entitles him at this hotel to the 
tariff fixed by the club for the use of mem- 
bers. His book also informs him who is the 
local consul (en whom he calls if he needs in- 
formation about roads or places of interest) 
and also the name and address of the ap- 
pointed repairer, in case of a breakdown. 

I had originally intended to start early on 
the morning of Monday, August 30th, from 
Cromer, but circumstances rendering it neces- 
sary for me to spend Sunday, August 29th, in 


' Norwich, I left Cromer on the Saturday, 


making my real start from Norwich on the 
Monday. 

Saturday, August 28th.--The hot weather 
at the latter end of August and the begin- 
ning of September will remembered by 
all, and it was in such weather that it was 
my lot to start on my long journey. On 
Saturday, August 28th, at 11.15 a.m., I pulled 
my machine from its coach-house by the Cot- 
tage Hospital, fixed lamps and _ bag, tried 
hard to think of something I had forgotten, 
but not being able to succeed, mounted the 
machine and rode leisurely up the long hill 
which leads to Cromer station. Arrived at 
the top, we stopped for a last look at the town. 
lying in its pretty basin of hills, with the blue 
sea beyond, and the noble church tower stand- 
ing in relief against it in the sunlight. The 


| next time I should see the sea would be pro- 


bably at the Wash, and after that not until 
I was across England. 

I chcse the North Walsham route to Nor- 
wich, as I had a friend at North Walsham 
who had said he should be glad to see me to 
lunch. At length we bade farewell to the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, not re- 
quiring their services, and rode at a moderate 
pace down the Roughton turnpike. The day 
was hot and the wind was contrary, but we 


4 spun comfortably down the well-known road 
t 


hrough Thorpe Green, and under the grate- 


ful shade of the trees of Gunton Park, 


‘arriving at North Walsham at 12.45, 94 


miles from Cromer. At 2.45 I was off again, 
my friend P—— escorting me a mile or so on 
his legs. He had suggested a cabbage-leaf 
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under my straw hat asa guard ayainsat the 
sun's rays, but I preferred a handkerchief as 
more effective. t kills two birds with one 
stone, so to speak, by keeping out the heat 
of the sun, and by warding off the tormenting 
midges and _ flies which seem to find such a 
happy sportiny ground in a cyclis 
Moreover, a cabbage-leaf being ‘entirely 
den, one is likely to forget it, and as I was to 
pass through the city of Norwich, and it was 
possible I might have to remove my hat to 
some passing acquaintance, I did not wish to 
te unpleasantly reminded of the presence of 
the cabbaye-leaf by its sudden appearance 
upon the pavement of the street ! 

We (by ‘*‘we” please understand myself 
ani tricycle) at last parted from P— and 
rode on towards Norwich, past the lovely 
lakes of Westwick Woods, and through Sco 


tow, Coltish ull, and Crostwiek, and notwith- \ 


standing the wind and the loose sandy road, 
we, at 5.0 p.m., entered the city. I proceeded 
to the house of some friends in Newmarket 
Road, where I was refreshed by a cup of tea, 
and by the sight of a small square packaye 
on the table, which contained my cyclometer. 
Thad sent it to London for repairs, and asked 
that it might be sent here, in order that 1 
might find it as I came through. The cyclo- 
meter is a small instrument to be attached to 
the hub of the wheel, and measures the dis- 
tance travelled with great accuracy. I leit 
Newmarket Road at 6.15, rode over the Castle 
Hill, and arrived at Thorpe Rectory at 6.40, 
where I spent Sunday. 

Monday, August 3%th.—To-day I fairly 
started for North Wales. Hitherto I had 
come south, but now my direction would be 
almost due west with a slight inclination to 
the north. At 8.301 left Thorpe, the rector 
himself watching me down the street with 
great interest. . In twenty-five minutes I 
reached Newmarket Koad, where I break- 
fasted, and at 10.30 broke the last tie with 
friends in Norfolk. I now launched forth 
into the land of the unknown, for from now 
till Saturday neither telegram nor posteard 
could reach me, though I might send either 
to both ends of my route. Tt hardly “pays” 
to fix definitely to spend each night at a cer- 
tain place, as circumstances may happen 
which will retard you, or you may feel in- 
clined to go a few miles farther. Thus, on 
leaving Norwich by the Dereham Road, I 


was ina state of delightful uncertainty as to | 


where I should sleep that night. But I think 
these very uncertainties constitute one of 
the delights of a ‘cycle tour, and make it the 
very perfection of a holiday. It is such a 
comfort to have no train to catch, no bustle 
and confusion, to be able to stop when you 
like, and to go on when you like. I had all 
the places along the route entered in a note- 
hook, with their distances, and by comparing 
these with the indications of the cyclometer 
I was able to tell my exact position without 
teference to the map. I should say that I 
carried some half dozen of W. H. Smith’s 
reduced ordnance maps, four miles to the inch. 
They are most excellent little maps, strongly 
mounted, and take up very little room. I 
also carried in_a@ small outside pocket a moun- 
tain aneroid barometer, which told me ap- 
proximately my 
therefore wheth h 
downhill work before my journey’s end. 
Thus we left Norwich on our long solitary 
journey of 241 miles. Once out of Chapel- 
field Road every inch of the route across 
England was new to me, and we went 


forward with that pleasurable excitement | 


which one feels at the prospect of a long 
journey through mew scenery. | 

The sun was pouring down his rays from 
aclondless sky, and we were glad to enter 
the shade of the woods of Costessy Hall. 
The country is pretty, being of the usual 
undulating type characteristic of the Chalk 
and Drift formations of Norfolk ; the surface 
of the road was excellent, and nothing of im- 

rtance occurred till we reached East Dere- 
fam at 12.30, 204 miles from Thorpe Rec- 


height above the sea, and, 
er I might expect uphill or | 


| 
| 
i 


| 8.10 I entered the south gates. 


, two other members of the club, who were on 


‘ sheep, each group 
, cloud 


tory. The weather being very hot, I deter- 
mined to put up here for the middle of the 
day, and sought out the C.T.C. Hotel, the 
King’s Arms. After lunching and writing 
letters and postcards, I sallied out to view 
the town. 

East Dereham is one of those dull, quiet, 
sleepy little towns one finds in the purely 
agricultural districts of England, and which, 
in their bright, clean aspect, present such a 
contrast to the industrial centres of | 
Gloucestershire, Cheshire, and the Black 
Country, There is a fine church with a 
separate belfry, tower, and the floor is remark- 
able in having a perceptible incline from the 
chancel to the west door. 

At 3.15 I again made a start and rode | 
leisurely the twelve miles which separated | 
me from Swaffham, where I arrived at 5.15. 
This is one of the cleanest, prettiest little 
towns I have come across, The great width 
of the market-place gives a sense of freedom 
which one does not always get in country 
towns. The town is overlooked by the tower 
and spire of a very beautiful church, the 
wonderful wooden roof of which I have never 
seen paralleled. 

Lhad tea at the George,” (.T.C. House, 
and started again at 6.10. The heat of the 
day was over, and the sun was settling down 
towards the west, and we got along famously. 
As I left Swaffham I saw what ought to be a 
very common phenomenon, and which is 
certainly a very beautiful one. About fifty 
yards in front of me was a dog-cart rattling 
along at a good pace, and behind it and low | 
down was the setting sun. The effect of the 
red rays on the little jets of dust rising from 
the points where the wheels and the horse's 
feet touched the ground was to give the 
appearance of six tongues of liquid fire rising 
into the air. | 

The country had now totally changed its 
character, and we emerged into a fine open 
heath, and there in the distance, under the ! 
reat red ball of the sun, was the extensive | 
dead land of the Fen country, which, if all 
went well, we should traverse to-morrow. 
‘The road here descended, and we ran down a | 
long, straight hill, with a capital smooth sur- | 
face of granite, until we reached the level. | 
Lamps were lighted at 7.10, and the last | 
seven miles were travelled in the dark. At | 
length the distant shrieks of whistles and the | 
occasional glitter of gaslights informed me } 
that I was approaching King’s Lynn, and at 

By 8.20 1 | 
had discovered the Crown C.T.C. Hotel, | 
where I put up for the night. Here I found 


f 


their way across country to Worcester, and 
we spent an hour pleasantly in comparing 
notes and nape: 

Distance Norwich. (Thorpe) to Lynn 48 
miles. 

Tuesday, August 31st.—This, I believe, 
was one of the hottest days of last summer, 
and at 8.15 we got away comfortably from the 
hotel, and after bumping along in the most 
alarming way through one or two streets 
paved with cobble-stones we again reached 
the south gates of Lynn. On crossing the fine | 
iron bridge over the Ouse there is a pic- | 
turesque view of the town and river, which 
reminds one of Rotterdam. It was market. | 
day at Lynn, and stretching far into the dis- 
tance along the road could be seen herd after 
herd of oxen, intermingled with flocks of 
with its own particular 
of dust. Passing these was far from 
pleasant, but at length we left all traces of 
.ynn behind and went forward into the Fens. 
I had some forty miles before me before I 
should see a single elevation in the shape of 
a hill. All was a dead level, dotted with | 
villages and homesteads, fairly well wooded 
on the land side, and with occasionally one 
of those noble old churches for which the 
Fens are famous. There is one remarkable 
fact about these Fen churches. As a rule 
they have the tower built quite apart from 
the body of the church. I believe the reason | 


‘ the evening at nine miles an hour on 


‘ the setting sun, occupying exact! 


is that it is difficult to secure a good founda- 
tion on the peaty soil, and therefore the 
tower, being the heaviest portion, has been 
stood where, should it subside, it would not 
damage the rest of the building. To my right 
stretched from {wo to five miles of flat culti- 
vated land, evidently yielding magnificent 
crops of corn, and beyond the outermost dyke, 
or sea-wall, lay the Wash, which, however, 
was invisible. I stopped at Holbeach to see 
the splendid church, and at one o’elock, under 


‘a broiling sun, I reached Fossdyke Bridge, 


where the northernmost of the three tribu- 
taries of the Wash, the River Welland, enters 
the sea. There I stayed three hours ata place 
which might be most correctly described as 
“the other end of Nowhere.” 

There is something very grand about this 
enormous expanse of perfectiy level country. 
I was now in the very heart of the Fens, the 
land of rare insects and elorious sunsets, and 


' producing the richest soil in England. Around 


ne was a veritable miniature Holland—one 
vast expanse of fields and banks and Jong 
canals, dotted with trees, and here and there 
overlooked by the great Fen churches, while, 
like sentinels, on the borders stand the cathe. 
drals of Ely and Peterborough. What num- 
bers of people residing here must never have 
seen a hill in their hves! The only eleva- 
tions they are accustomed to are the bridges 
over the three tributaries of the Wash, each 
of which raises one some twenty feet above 
the surrounding country, and affords an ex- 
tensive view. At 3.30 I left this out-of-the- 
way place, and, after being well paid out for 
trying a cross road, I reached Donington at 


' 5,25, quite ready for tea. The inn patronised 


was presided over by a morose-looking indi- 
vidual, who, by her sighs and ejaculations, 
appeared to have the whole weight of the 
globe on her shoulders. 

“Can you let me have some tea and 


‘ egus?” 


**Yes—oh-h-h! I am sure you must want 
it; dear, dear! you must find it hot— 
oh-h-h!” 

“Yes, it is rather warm. Can I have a 
wash ?” 

“Yes; you'd like a back-kitchen wash, 
wouldn’t you?—oh-h-h! How hot it is, to. 
be sure!” 

She informed me that she often had cyclists 
calling there and asking for a bath, but she 
always thought there was nothing like a 

back-kitechen wash. So, after ordering 

tea, I went to the sink and indulged in the 
celebrated ‘‘ back-kitchen wash,” for which 
the house appeared to be famous, and then 
sought the post-office, and dispatched post- 
cards to Wales and Norfolk. At 6.30 we 
uitted the inn and its somewhat sad 
though kind-hearted hostess, and sped on our 


way. The road out of the ugly town of Don- 


j ington is atrocious, but it soon improves, 


and we were spinning away in the cool of 
i i a good 
at ball of 
ly the same 

sition with regard to me as he did on 
waffham Heath yesterday; and between 
myself and the distant sun was an object 
which it was a relief to see after forty miles 
of dead level. This was the outline of a 
range of hills, Indeed, things generally 
began to tell me that I was leaving the Fen 
country. The ground round about began 
slightly to undulate, and then the road began 
to rise. I had now reached the outcrop of 
those rocks known to geologists as the Oolitic 
strata, which run in a vast band across Eng- 
land from Whitby to the Isle of Portland, 
forming the ranges of the Yorkshire moors 
and the Cotteswold Hills. At 89 miles from 
Norwich I stopped to light lamps, and the 
last 14 miles of to-day's journey were tra- 
velled in the dark. The road continued to 
zo up, and the barometer continued to go- 
down till it told me I was 400 feet above the 
fens. Then in the distance, over the brow 
of the hill, appeared a hazy patch of light, 
the reflection of a large town. This I knew, 


granite road. In front was the 
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by the stars and the map, must be Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, where I purposed to stop the 
night. At length the road cressed the ndge, 
and in a moment appeared the lights of 
Grantham in the valley 250 feet below. I 
well remember this as one of the most strik- 
ing sights on my tour. For the last ten 
miles T lad searcel: passed a house. Not a 
sound had I heard, and nothing had been 
visible except the starry sky; and now all 
on a sudden appeared the lights of a large 
town ; the shrieks of the engines on the main 
line of the Great Northern Railway broke 
the silence ; and the noises and hum of the 
town coming up from the valley were a 
strange contrast to the quiet that had reigned 
for the last ten miles. I arrived at the Angel 
Hotel (C. T. C.) at 8.0. Distance from Lynn, 
$4 miles ; from Norwich, 102. 

Wednesday, Scptember 1st. — Having a 
friend at Grantham—one of the curates at 
the large church for which the place is 
famous—I determined to spend the whole 
morning here and make an easy day. After 
morning service in the church I took my 
friend T—— completely by surprise, as he 
did not know I was anywhere nearer than 
Cromer. The spire of Grantham Church is 
286 feet high, and is of stone from top to 
bottom, being crocketed and otherwise orna- 
mented all the way up. The church is in the 
richest style of decorated Gothic, and con- 
sists of a nave and aisles of grand propor- 
tions, the piers of the western arch being 
twenty seven feet in circumference. Ina room 
over the porch is a curious old chained library. 
We ascended the tower as far as the base of 
the spire, and the barometer told us we were 
140 feet above the pavement of the church. 
From here we had a magnificent view of the 
town and surrounding hills, and down below, 
close under the shadow of the church, was to 
be seen the school where Sir Isaac Newton 
was educated. 

My friend T- rode a Facile bicycle, and 
gave me the pleasure of his company for some 
distance. The wind was strong against us, 
but we made fair progress, and soon descended 
the escarpment of the Lias formation, which 
forms a secondary range of hills below the 
Oolite ranges, in some places of great height. 
Here it is a very bold range, and Belvoir 
Castle stands out as a conspicuous object. 
The Lias formation abounds at certain laces 
in the remains of those gigantic reptiles that 
once peopled the globe. We pictured to our- 


selves how different a scene England pre- | 


sented in those days, when all over the 
Midlands stretched the Liassic sea, whose 
waters were dashed into foam by the tails of 
those great saurians that are now objects of 
mystery and wonder in our museums. 

Once off the Lias and the next forty miles 
would be over the undulating plain of the 
New Red Sandstone. At a little dirty place 


called Elton we had tea, and my friend re- ' 


turned to Grantham. 
Bingham I lighted lamps, and al 
crossed the Trent into Nottingham. Up we 
went through crowded streets paved with 
granite and riddled with tram-lines, till we 
reached the George Hotel, C.T.C. head- 
quarters, and a first-class house. Arrived 
at 8.20, Distance from Grantham, 24 miles ; 
frem Norwich, 126. 

Thursday, September 2nd.—The next morn- 


After passing through 


ing rain was falling steadily, and though I | 


sallied out to try and get a view of the town 
from the castle before breakfast, the air was 
so thick that I was unable todo so. At 8.40 
I donned my macintosh and set off through 
the magnificent market-place and up the 
Derby road. A macintosh serves a positive 
and a negative purpose when riding. It keeps 
the rain out, but it does not keep you dry, 
lecause it keeps the moisture in. However, 
there was no help for it at present, and so we 
toiled up the long steep hill out of the town, 
Then, after running down a long incline and 
across the railway, we found ourselves well 
started on the road towards Derby. It ix 
a magniticent granite road, and we got along 


{which had now ceased some hours. 


j to us! 


ut 7.45 | 


famously, notwithstanding the rain. At 
Sandiacre we crossed the main line to Shef- 
field, and soon after entered the valley of the 
Derwent. Presently, across the river on my 
left, the great town of Derby appeared, 
smoking and steaming in the murky air. 
I had no desire to stop, but under a tree I 
wrote a postcard with difficulty, to be dropped 
into the next post-office. I then crossed the 
Derwent and turned to the right on the road 
to Ashborne. Hills now began in eamest as 
we were approaching the great limestone up- | 
heaval which forms the romantic scenery of | 
Derbyshire, and at Ashborne I had my first 
sight of the hill country. The road bent 
round to the left and descended a sharp, 
steep hill to the valley of the River Dove. | 


It was a most beautiful sight to see the little | 
town nestling in the valley below. Ashborne | 


is surrounded by wooded hills, and forms the ' 


gate of the limestone region to the north. I | 


reached Ashborne at 3.30, and without rain, 
The 
weather, however, forced me to give up my 


intention of visiting Dovedale, and I set out | 
' on the road to Leek, 


in Staffordshire, where ! 
I hoped to spend the night. I knew that | 
some tough work was before me, for we were ; 
now leaving the New Red Sandstone for the | 
Mountain ‘Limestone, and had to cross an! 
elevated table-land for some fifteen miles be- | 
fore we reached another town. We therefore 
stayed a few minutes on the bridge over the | 
Dove to admire the beautiful scene. The , 
great wooded hills, the little rushing river | 
hastening to join the waters of the Trent, | 
the sky overhead clearing after rain, all: 
formed a peaceful and lovely picture which | 
indelibly imprinted itself on my memory. 
Then after setting the barometer we com- 
menced the ascent. Up, up, up, for three 
miles I had to walk, pushing the machine 
before me. One does not mind this in the 
midst_of such scenery as now surrounded 
me. Down below, the River Dove wound 
among its wooded hills as it left the hilly 
limestone region for the open country of the 
red sandstone, The higher I went the more 
the view opened, and range beyond range of 
distant hills appeared. What infinite variety 
of scenery there is in Old England ! Here was 
Tin the midst of a veritable Switzerland, and 
only a hundred miles back I had been, as it 
were, in the flat plains of Holland! Why 
this infinite variety? A glance at the geolo- 
gical inap answers the question. What a 
splendid array of colours is there presented 
Each colour represents a different 
formation, and as each formation has its own 
peculiarities of hardness and mineral cha- 
racter, so, under the action of wind, rain, and 
weather, each series of rocks has its own 
pecans scenery. On great continents you 


ind plains or hilly regions hundreds of miles 


in extent represented on the map by the same | 
colour. But in England we have almost every 
formation, from the highest to the lowest, 
represented. The rocks have been so up- 
heaved through the ages of geology that 
instead of being horizontal they are turned 
somewhat on their edges, and as a rule only 
a small extent of surface is included in one 
formation. 

The barometer presently informed me that 
T had risen 900 feet, and therefore that I was 
now probably over 1,100 feet above the sea. 


The road was very bad and necessitated slow 
travelling, but perhaps this was to be expected 
in that bleak and out-of-the-way situation. | 
On my right were the bold summits of the 
hills surrounding Dovedale, on my left great | 
round masses of bare mountain. It was a 
wild scene, as wild and rugged as the scene | 
T had left in the valley was beautiful and 
pieturesque. The race of people in this 
elevated region are rough and uncultivated, | 
and _ their chief occupation seems to be to 
work in the vast limestone quarries which | 
open in the hills around. After a splendid ' 
run down into the town of Leek in Stafford- | 
shire I reached the Red Lion (C.T.C.) at 
7.30. 


Distance from Nottingham, 44 miles ; from 
Norwich, 170. 

Friday, September 3rd.— As 1 rose next 
morning I realised the fact that there 
was a yale of wind blowing, and it was 
absolutely necessary for the ‘due enjoyment 
of my breakfast that I should ascertain its 
direction. To my joy it was blowing from 
the east, and therefore I might count on some 
easy riding. I left at 9.30 and descended a 
tremendously: steep hill to a branch of the 
River Churnet. The roads were dry and 
smooth and the wind blew me along in grand 
style towards Macclesfield. I soon tured 
west at a place called Rushton Spencer, and 
suddenly came upon a magnificent scene. 
Down below, about three hundred feet, was a 


large lake, some two miles long and a quar- 
ter of a mile broad. Beautiful wooded hills 


descended sheer into the water, and on my 
right the hillside ascended steep and abrupt 
above the road. The rocks here are in a 
very disturbed state. A piece of a more 
modern formation than that which monopo- 
lises the country hereabouts, called the Per- 
mian, intrudes at a place where in the ordi- 
nary course of things it has no business to 
appear; and, as if in indignation, the Coal 
Noasures, the Mountain Limestone, and the 
Millstone Grit rise up in judgment against 
the intruder, and the result is a wondrously 


| varied and beautiful piece of scenery. 


I next crossed the great range called Con- 
leton Edge, the watershed of all this part of 
ingland, dividing between the rivers which 

flow into the North Sea on the one side and 
the Irish Channel on the other. Up we 
went over stones and ruts and all such like 
torments till we were one thousand feet 
above the sea level, whence there was a mag: 
nificent view of the Derbyshire hills and the 
heights of Macclesfield Forest. Towards 
Wales the air was thick. The descent of the 
range on the other side was truly alarming, 
and when I reached the bottom the break- 
drum was so hot that I was unable to touch it. 
If only the heat developed in the friction on 
the break in coming down-hill could be trans- 
formed back again into power for assisting 
the rider wp-hill, we should indeed have a 
new era in cycling. 

I now left the hills behind and_ entered 
again the great rolling plein of New Red 
Sandstone which forms the rich pastures of 
Cheshire. It is in this deposit that the beds 
of rock-salt are found which supply our 
tables. They are the remains of old evapo- 
rated salt lakes, and occur at various depths 
below the surface. The salt is often dis- 
solved in water and pumped up to the 
evapotating pans, and this gave rise to those 
remarkable subsidences of the land in 
Cheshire of which the newspapers were full 
some years ago. I lunched at Sandbach, and 
went from thence to Crewe, all fairly level 
and good road. Then passing Nantwich we 
ran north-west through Tarporley to Chester. 
It was seven o'clock when in the dusk I drew 
near this ancient city, and at 7.20 I reached 
the Blossoms Hotel. 

Chester is one of the gates into Wales, and 
at the hotel I met no less than eight other 
tourists, and the varieties of machines in the 
hotel shed were wonderful. Each one of us 
had a different mount, and most of us were 
hound different ways. Distance from Leek, 
48 miles ; Norwich, 219. 

Saturday, September 4th.—The moming 
was dull and overcast, and I went. out before 
breakfast. to view the town. Chester is 
rerhaps the most interesting old city in 
England. | The larger part of the houses are 
of the ancient picturesque style of architec- 
ture well known to many from ‘‘Old London,” 
at the Colonies Exhibition. One peculiarity 
of the city is that it has the old sandstone 
walls entirely surrounding it. I walked 
round the walls before breakfast, ascending 
on one side of the street near the hotel, going 
the whole way round, and coming down again 
on the other side. 

The cathedral is a magnificent structure of 
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Red Sandstone, and the wood carving of the 
stalls in the choir is considered the finest in 
England. The holy table is interesting. The 
panels are made of olive wood from the Mount 
-of Olives; the pilasters at the corners are of 
cedar from Lebanon ; and the slab forming 
the top of oak from Bashan. The mosaics 
within the altar rails are inlaid with Roman 
tesserw from Jerusalem. After morning ser- 
vice I inspected the objects of interest, includ- 
ing the tomb of Bishop Pearson, and at twelve 
o'clock I was once more on my way. After 
crossing the Dee by the magnificent span of 
the Grosvenor Bridge, we turned to the right 
into Flintshire, and soon the road began to 
ascend. After waiting for a passing thunder- 
shower, I went on through a dirty region of 
collieries and chimneys and pit-shafts, which 
told me I was crossing a portion of the out- 
crop of the coal-measures, that formation of 
sandstones ‘and shales with interstratified 
yeams of coal which supplies one of the chief 
industries of our country. I went but slowly 
just here, as the road was partly made of 
cobblestones as big as a man’s head, which 
now and again protruded themselves through 
the surface. had several near shaves of 
killing a few members of the poultry tribe. 
Indeed, these Welsh chickens seem to havea 
most awkward gait as they flutter and 
struggle about just under one’s wheels. After 
passing Mold signs of the mountains ap- 
peared. The sky was very overcast, and the 
summits of the high ranges were wrapped in 
cloud. The road was rapidly improving, and 
now began a long ascent, and we walked up 
for two miles. ‘By the side of the road a 
stream was running, and I was surprised on 
putting my hand into it to feel that it was 

uite warm. Had it been cold no doubt I 
should have tasted it, and it was perhaps well 
for me that it was warm and therefore 
undrinkable, as I found when I reached the 
top of the hill that it was being pumped out 
of alead-mine! I stopped for a moment to 
admire the great pump, and to look down 
the shaft, and in about halfa mile more I 
reached the top of the limestone hills. There 
a@ scene of grandeur and beauty presented 
itself to me. I ran downhill for a mile, hav- 
ing on my right a great limestone precipice 


rising above the road at a little distance, 
while on my left were wooded slopes of great 


beauty, and above, them the clouds wrapped 
themselves round the mountain tops. Ahter 
descending, the road left the limestone for 
the slate rocks and soon began to rise again. 
It is now skirting the base of a mountain 
some two thousand feet high, called Y Foel 
Fenlhi, the highest point of the range which 
bounds the Vale of Clwyd on the east. Ata 
height of one thousand one hundred feet I 
met my brother, who was walking to meet 
me, and truly gratifying it was to behold 
once more one’s kith and kin. Presently the 
whole of the Vale of Clwyd spread itself, 
out before us with the range of purple 
mountains running right and left into the 
distance. After two miles downhill on a 
road as smooth as asphalte, I left the main 
toad to Ruthin at the village of Llanbedr, 
and shortly after met various other members 
of the family on the look-out for the traveller. 
At lenzth we arrived at the house, beautifully 
situated on the outskirts of the village of 
Llanfair, and at the base of the mountain 
range which rises up eastward, and after a 
change and a good meal I was as fresh and 
is hearty as ever. Since leaving Cromer on 
the Saturday previous I had travelled 269 
niles through nine counties, with only one 
wet morning. On the Sunday I was a little 
weak in the limbs, but during the few days I 
spent in Wales I do not think I ever was in 
better health in my life. A good deal of 
rain fell while I was there, but not withstand- 
ing we had some first-rate expeditions, and 
one good ride of thirty-eight miles through 
the Tovely scenery of the Vale of Llangollen 
and ity surroundings, 

We are bound by the laws of time and 
xpace, and must not detail the homeward 


journey. On Thursday morning, September 
9th, my brother and | started together, he 
bound for the Menai Straits and back to 
London via Chester and the Derbyshire hills, 
I bound south for Stonehouse, in Gloucester- 
shire, where I hoped to Spend next Sunday. 
We parted at Llanfair Church, he to go up 
the valley to Bala Lake, I to cross the moun- 
tains to Llangollen. Theye was a strong 
wind from the south-west, and I had to fight 
against it for seven miles of almost continual 
ascent. The road to Llangollen winds up 
through a picturesque defile In the limestone, 
called Nant-i-garth, and three miles or so 
after crosses a pass in the slate mountains 
beyond. At the top the wind blew a regular 
gale, and we had ignominiously to push along 
a smooth level road across the moor. The 
road was nade with brilliant green slate, and 
by a curious optical phenomenon of comple- 
mentary colours the black enamel of my 
machine appeared of a bright bronze colour, 
The pass over to Llangollen is a real bit of 
Switzerland. Up above on the right some 
great heaps of rock from the slate quarries, 
on the left the grand previpices of the Eglwy- 
seg rocks, and in the distance, 1,000 feet 
below, the town of Llangollen, with the castle 
perched on the top of its conical hill. After 

ve miles down hil, sometimes very steep, 
we reached Llangollen, and stayed on the 
bridge to enjoy the music of the rushing 
waters of the Dee. Then after passing Chirk, 
with its celebrated viaducts, and Whitting- 
ton, with its picturesque old castle in the 
middle of the town, we travelled on through 
the sandstone country to the ancient town of 
Shrewsbury on the Severn, where we spent 
the night. Distance from Llanfair, 44} 
miles. 

Friday, September 10th.—Left Shrewsbury 
on very muddy roads produced by a night’s 
incessant rain, and travelled up the pretty 
valley of Church Stretton, with its almost 
unique scenery. On the one hand are the 
Longmynd Hills, a range in many respects 
similar to the Malverns; and on_ the 
other the long saddle of Wenlock Edge. After 
crossing the watershed at the back of Wen- 
lock Edge we spun down the valley of the 
Onny, crossed that river at its junction with the 
Teme, and soon after entered the picturesque 
town of Ludlow, with its magnificent church 
and ancient castle. After spending an hour 
very pleasantly with some friends, I passed on 
through Leominster to Withington, near 
Hereford, where the rector (an old friend) 
nearly jumped out of his chair at seeing me 
enter the room. Distance from Shrewsbury, 
52 miles. 

Saturday, September 11th.—Started along 
the Ledbury road, with the Malverns in the 
distance ahead, and soon turned seuth-east 
through Dymock and Newent, and late in the 
afternoon crossed the Severn into Gloucester. 
The approach to Gloucester from this side is 
very picturesque, and as I came within sight 
of the city the afternoon sun lighted up the 
cathedral tower most beautifully, while 
behind was the long level wall of the Cottes- 
wold Hills, showing that we were leaving the 
disturbed formations of the west, and enter- 
ing upon more peaceful members of the earth’s 
crust, the oolites and the chalk. On turning 
south on the Bristol road we met the wind, 
but notwithstanding reached Stonehouse 
about six, where I spent Sunday with my 
uncle, Distance from Withington, 363 ; from 
Llanfair, 133 miles. 

Monday, September 13th.—This was the 
longest _day’s run I had all the time of my 
tour. I knew the road well between Stone- 
house and London, having travelled it twice 
before. My machine was towed up the 
Cotteswolds by a cart, but it was no easy 
matter to keep it in the wake of the vehicle, 
as being an inanimate thing it had not the 
means of following automatically the eccen- 
tricities of the quadruped who was acting 
as the motive power of the whole. Passing 
Cirencester and Cricklade we were once more 
in the heart of an agricultural district, and 


among the corresponding sleepy little towns, 
Lunching at Highworthe we passed Faring. 
don, and svon ascended the escarpment of 
the greensand formation, from whence is, 
I think, to be had one of the most beautiful 
panoramic views in South England. One 
looks over the valley of the ‘hames, a vast 
expanse of fields and trees fading away into 
the hazy distance. After having tea at 
Wantage, that historical borough, famous as 
the birthplace of King Alfred, we set out on 
the remaining twenty miles or so which sepa- 
tated us from Reading. A lovely sunset was 
followed by the rising of the full moon, and 
by her silvery light we spun merrily along a 
good road down the beautiful valley throuzh 
the chalk hills so well known to travellers 
by the G.W.K. Down below the steam of 
passing trains mingled with the mists of the 
river, and all seemed like a vast lake under 
the rays of the moon. At nine o'clock we 
entered Reading. Distance from Stonehouse, 
72 miles. 

Tuesday, September 14th.—A very hot day, 
with no wind. We started at 9.30 along the 
London road to Maidenhead, where we 
crossed the Thames by the well-known bridge. 
Then along that dreary twenty miles of road 
through the ugliest country in England, the 
only redeeming feature being the stately 
pile of Windsor, which is conspicuous on the 
right for some way. 

After passing Hounslow we settled our- 
selves down to enter the metropolis. 

No more peace now! What with tram-lines, 
beer-carts, waggons, omnibuses, besidesall the 
smaller fry of the London streets, a cyclist 
needs to keep his wits about him. Through 
the dirty town of Brentford we went, and wy 
the Hammersmith Road, then to the lett 
through Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
and Notting Hill, where we struck the wood- 
pavement, then down Oxford Street to Hol- 

rn Viaduct, where the machine was left to 
the tender care of Messrs. Singer and Co. 
for some slight repairs. 

Next day I had to run down to Folkestone 
and back, and therefore resorted to the less 
interesting but more rapid travelling of the 
railway. 

Thursday, September 16th.—The last and 
least exciting stage of the journey was 
entered upon with a strong head wind. 
When I lett Wales the wind had been south- 
west, and ever since then it had been gradu- 
ally backing round to the north-east, and 
there it remained till I reached Cromer. 
Thus it travelled in the contrary direction to 
myself during the whole return journey with 
the exception of the one day’s calm on the 
14th, t 9.30 we left the Viaduct, rather 
later than I intended, as the machine was 
not quite ready. I give the route out of 
London in full, as it may be useful to any of 
my readers who are attacking the problem of 
reaching Epping Forest and its ueighbour- 
hood from the heart of the City. ving 
the Viaduct, we passed down Newgate Street, 
Aldersgate Street, Gresham Street, and then 
to the left up Moorgate Street. Here the 
| granite paving begins, and the only way is 
to the right by the narrow thoroughfare of 
, Windmill Street. Then passing the church 
of St. John, Hoxton, down Pittield Street, and 
straight on till the canal is crossed. We are 
now free from traffic, and have only en- 
countered a hundred yards or so of tram-lines. 
Then to the left and immediately after to the 
right on the capital smooth surface of 
Culford Road. ‘Alter reaching Ball’s Pond 
Road, a little to the left, and then to the right 
down King Henry's Walk and Castle Lane, 
cross Kingsland Road and follow Shacklewell 
Lane and’ Downs Road, Hackney. Then to 
the left down Oakfield Road into Kenninghall 
Road, and after that it is a straight line along 
Lea Bridge Road, with its four miles of disused 
tram-lines, to Whip’s Cross, about seven miles 
from the City. ere we bade farewell to 
the metropolis, and mot wishing to tackle 
the busy neighbourhood of Stratford, made 
détour towards Chigwell, and descended to 
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the right through Hainault Forest to Rom. ! 


ford, where we rejoined the main road. After 
this it was a struggle against the wind 
through Brentwood, Ingatestone, and Chelms- 
furd, the road being very loose and stony. 
At Hatfield Green we turned south-east to ‘ 
Heybridge, near Maldon, and stayed the night : 
with some friends at a little place called Tol- | 
leshunt. Distance from London, 52 miles. | 

Frida, September Vith.—Lelt Tolleshunt 
at_ 10.30 and = rejoined main road at Col- 
chester. Here we spun down the fine High | 
Street, crossed the Colne, and lunched near ! 
Ardleigh. Then on through Stratford St. 
Mary, where we entered Sulfulk and stayed | 
awhile to see the church. At Copdock Street 
lkept to the left in order to shirk Ipswich, 
and struck the Norwich Road near Claydon 
‘tation, arriving soon after at Barham, where 
Ixtayed the night. Distance from Tolleshunt, 
4 miles. 

Nuturday, 18th.—The last day of the tour. 
It was all well-known road to me now, and it 
‘as a@ mere question of reaching Cromer in 
ml time this evening, as I had Sunday duty 
fore me on the morrow. The road is very 
rly good. and level, through no important : 
owns. After passing Scole and Lony Strat- ; 
un, we completed the loop of 650 miles , 


by entering Norwich at 1.45 in the opposite 
direction to that in which we had left it, viz., 


by the I 
Here I 


left on the well-known road through Ayl- 
sham to Cromer, arriving after dark at 7.30, 
when the machine was once more transferred 
to its abode by the Cottage Hospital. Dis- 
tance, 62 miles. 

Thus we ended a most successful tour. 

Number of counties traversed, 19. 

Number of towns passed through, 48. 

Average daily distance (on riding days), 433 
miles. 

Total expense of three weeks’ holiday, 
including 700 miles travelling, £4 1s., though 
this of course was partly due to the fact that 
my friends in various parts of England were 
kind enough to take in the wayfarer fora 
night's lodging. 
been in hotels every night. On the return 
journey only twice, viz., at Shrewsbury and 

Reading. My fare indeed from London by 
road was 3s. 6¢., whereas by rail third class 
it would have been 10s. 

Let me recommend to all possessors of the 
“steed of steel” for a cheap and invigoratin 
holiday a ‘cycle tour. It invigorates bot. 
body and mind, 


swich Road and Town Close Road. ; 
ad lunch, and about four o'clock | 


On the out-journey I had : 


n 


Do not overdo your distances, but combine 
enjoyment and exercise in proper proportions. 
Takeupgome hobby as you go along, if only the 
study of the surface geology of the country 
by means of a portable geological map. In 
this way the mind will be opened as well as 
the body refreshed. You cannot well be 
twelve hours a day surrounded by Nature in 
all her various forms without imbibing some 
deep thoughts of the greatness of the Creator. 
Everything has something to tell us, as says 
Charles Kingsley. 


“See in every hedgerow 
Marks of angels’ feet, 
Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet.” 


And then on your return, if you have kept 
notes of your journey, and have the power to 
turn the notes into a lecture, you may not 
only benefit yourself by the exercise and 
recreation, but you may help on, shall we 
say, both the social and religious life of others. 
If my tour has done nothing more, it has at 
least done this—it has helped to start a 
Mutual improyenient Society, and has gained 
£3 worth of books for a certain Bible Class 
Library. 


. 


Some Holiday Sports and Pastimes. 
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A CANOE TRIP IN THE HUDSON BAY DISTRICT. 


By ONE OF THE Party, 


The Falls at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Brey Lake Superior and Hudson's ' and tent, with out-door life and exercise and ; cooking utensils, tents, track-lines, portage 
Bay—that district teeming with romance an entire change in the mode of living, were | straps, and the odds and ends necessary for 
to every adventure-loving boy—there are to be added a running survey of the | suchatrip, was procured mainly in Montreal, 
several chains of lakes and small rivers offer- | rivers and lakes to be passed over in the i supplemented at the Sault Ste. Marie and 
ing facilities for communication by canoe with voyage, the investigation of magnetic pheno- corapleted at Michipicoten. The instruments 
numerous portages and rapids, more ar less mena, the location of principal points by | employed in making the survey and the 
frequent, according to the stage of the water. | astronomical observations, and in general the | magnetic afd astronomical observations were 
By these routes the inland posts of the Hudson’s ' collection of such information as might be of | two pocket-compasses, a sextant and artificial 
Bay Company receive their supplies and send | interest or of use. horizon, two good watches and a superior one, 
to the pnincipal ‘ts or factories the accu- The proposed canoe route was to commience ; two thermometers, an aneroid barometer, 
mulate: results of their trade with the Indian ; at Michipicoten, a pest of the Hudson's ‘Bay {and a portable theodolite magnetometer. 
far-hunters. In the same way, during the i Company, near the mouth of the river of the ! Of these, allexcept the latter, which was lent 
season of navigation, the employés receive and | same name, emptying into the north-eastern ‘ to me, were our private Property, and in addi- 
return theit mail-matter, which during the part of Lake Superior; thence to proceed ' tion Mr. Hill took with hima portable photo- 
winter is carried by sledges and _snow-shoes. ; against the stream to its source, and through — graphic outfit with dry plates. 

Of the geography of these regions little is ; the chain of lakes at the height of land, to the { roceeding by rail to Detroit, I there took 
known with accuracy, for until lately the only Moose or Missinaibi river, and by the latter to . ge in the steamer China to the Sault Ste. 
travellers were the voyageurs and factors of : Moose Factory. It was originally intended to: Marie (which for brevity I will call by its 
the Company. The operations of the Cana-! continue from the Moose along the shore of _ more familiar name of the Soo). 
dian Geological Suvey, the survey for the ' Hudson’s Bay to Fort Albany, and. return. to | Idoubt very much, indging from my own 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and the pursuit ; Lake Superior the way of .Osnaburg ; experience, the possibility of forming a correet 
of sport, have recently taken strangers through | House, but that idea was adandoned, owing ‘ idea of the size of these great lakes until a 
parts of the more accessible revions, parti- | to the lateness of the season and to unex- ‘ voyage is undertaken, when, as the hours go 
eularly in the vicinity of the Nipigon, but | pected delays. | by, and the land disappears, and nothing is 
still: the water-courses are but imperfectly | The principals in the expedition were Mr. | seen but the sky and the water and an occa- 
mapped out, and the country is almost a G. W. Hill, of the Nantical Almanac Office | sional sail, the traveller gradually realises that 
terra incognita. | at Washington ; Mr. C. H. Rockwell, of Tarry- | he has found an inland ocean. We were 


Hudson Bay Company's Post at Michipicoten River. 


_ In the spring of ‘80, a small private explor. | town, N.Y., and myself. Our party consisted "several hours with no land in sight after leav- 
ing expedition was organised with a two-fold | at the outset of six half-breeds, an Indian | ing Port Huron. The morning of the 10th of 
object. othe benefits to be derived from the | guide being employed in addition while in | July we passed through the Ne-bish Rapids, 
two or three months’ experience in canve | the Moose river. Our outlit of provisions, | and two Lars later landed at the ‘‘Soo.” ~ 
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On the 15th of July I was joined by my 
friends, who had been delayed by some mis- 
understanding about the canoe. This we 
found much too small for our wants, and a 
search was mide for others, Canoes were 
scarce. None could be bought, and the few 
that could be hired were in all cases to be 
accompanied by their owners. A bargain 
was finally made for two medium-sized canoes 
-belonging to John Boucher and Daniel 
Mackaye, and in addition to these two men 
we engaged three others, of whom two had 
been highly recommended. They were all 
half-breeds, and proved hard-working, jovial 
good-natured fellows; alent canoe-men, 
and handy in camp—all they had been 
represented to be. 

On the 20th of July the Manitoba arrived 
with a party of tourists, under their manager. 
This was our only chance of getting to 
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jlinen for canoe-patches, twine for rabbit 
snares, and tobacco for presents to Indians 
| met on the way were purchased, and another 
half-breed was engaged for the crew. The 
old guide returned with three canoes from 
Missinaibi, and after an unsatisfactory parley 
with him, we decided to push on to the 
| height of land with no other guide than our 


having been over this part of the route fre- 
quently), and to trust to getting our guide 
tor the Moose river at Missinaibi. 
| Another change in the matter of canoes 
ecame necessary, so we hired a larger one 
| from the Hudson’s Bay Company and stored 
John Boucher’s at the post until our return. 
A visit to the wigwam of an old chief, at the 
| mouth of the river, disabused my mind of the 
traditional stolidity of the Indian. With his 
| squaw, he was building a large canoe, and in 


own men (all of them, with one exception, | 


Finally, on the 23rd of July, shortly after 
noon, we commenced our canoe trip. In the 
large canoe hired from the Hudson's Bay 
Company Messrs. Hill and Rockwell took 
four of the men and the greater part of the 
provisions. I followed in the small canoe 

longing to Daniel, with the lighter stores - 
and the instruments, with the two remaining 

ddlers. Seats were improvised on the 

gs of blankets, clothing, and provisions. 
| Nearly all the latter had been transferred 
from barrels and boxes to bags purchased for 
that purpose for convenience in transporting 
over the portages. 

As long as ,the river was broad and the 
current comparatively slow, the men kept to 


their pecdles, but the first gentle rapids 
reached they laid them aside and began 


poling. The scene afforded by this operation 
was wild in the extreme. Six stout, dusky 


Michipicoten by steamer for twenty days; | 


so, in spite of the excessive crowd on board, 
we took passage in her with our two canoes, 


tents, cooking utensils, general outfit, and 
provisions for ten men for forty-five days. 
The trip of fourteen hours from the Soo to 


the Michipicoten river was one of decided 
discomfort, and the steamer’s whistle at four 
the next morning, announcing our arrival off 
the river, was a most welcome sound. 

Our canoes were launched and loaded with 
part of our stores, and leaving the remainder 
to be brought ashore in the Mackinaw boat 
belonging to the post, we proceeded to Michi- 

icoten. This, my first experience in a birch- 
murk canoe, was disappointing as to their 
weizht and stability. I found them very 
much heavier and very mneh more stable | 
than the bydarks, or skin boats, used by the | 
natives of the Aleutian Islands. 
wooden canoes of British Columbi 
more ‘ tender,” and, if I remember correctly, 
they are much lighter than birch canoes of 
the same size. 

At the Hudson’s Bay post of Michipicoten 
we were hospitably received and entertained 
during a delay of two days, caused by the 
absence of the guide whom we hoped to 
employ. The time was utilised in overhaul- 
ing our provisions. Our bacon we found 
alive with maggots. The men unpacked it 
all, eut out the affected parts, washed the 
remainder, and so rescued about one-half 
from the wreck. Track-lines, sprnce-gum, 


View on Little River. 


spite of the limited vocabulary of Chippewa 
at my disposal, in which, however, I had the 
advantage of the chief—for he couldn't speak 
a word of English—I picked up several ideas 
about canoe-building, and during the visit 
the chief, his squaw, and an old Indian neigh- 
bour laughed frequently and at every remark 
made by any one of us. Indeed, during our 
entire trip of two months and a half, T met 
but one Indian who was not merry and talk- 
ative. 

| In my instrumental work in the potato- 
garden of the post I made the acquaintance of 
the black fly. I don’t know his scientific 
name, but he will be easily recognised with- 
/out one. About one-third the size of the 
common house-fly, with his fore legs striped 
black and white like a fair-way buoy, he is 
the busiest, most inquisitive, most persistent, 
and most bloodthirsty little nuisance 1 have 
ever seen, resembling very much the bur- 
vochudo of Brazil. He is very easily killed, 
but his family is so numerous that unless one 
has nothing to do but to ward them off, the 
victim will in a very few moments be stream- 
ing with his own blood from their bites. No 
sting follows immediately, as from the bite of 
,& mosquito, but an open wound is made, 
from which the blood flows freely, and which 
soon afterward becomes painful and smarts 
for a day or two. The favourite spots 
| selected by these pirates are on the forehead, 
| just under the hatband, and in the beard 
| and whiskers, 


| fellows, costumed in various colours, shout- 
ing and laughing at the top of their lungs, 
while in each canoe they timed their move- 
| ments by the bow-man, putting their whole 
| strength on the poles, which bent and sprung; 
the rushing water boiling all around us ; the 
canoes seemingly understanding the situation 
and responding with a quiver as they were 
forced through the water; the wild echoes 
| from the hills and the forests—all combined 
«to render the occasion novel and impressive. 
Occasional spurts would be made by one or 
the other canoe, and at times mine would 
| lead, while in general the larger canoe kept 
ahead, and this friendly rivalry and boyish 
| good-nature continued throughout the trip, 
/even under the most discouraging cireum- 
| stances, 

Occasionally the men would lay the canoes 
side by side in an eddy, or, if in the stream, 
a pole was put in the bottom or among the 
bushes on the bank, while they enjoyed a few 
minutes’ smoke and converse in a strange 
alternation of French, Chippewa, and En- 
glish. John Boucher was recognised as the 
leading spirit, and his remarks would provoke 
roars of laughter from the others, who fre- 
quently repeated some striking expression of 


is. 

After three hours of paddling and poling, 
we came upon rocky surroundings, and soon 
afterward made our first landing at the foot 
of the Long Portage, on the right bank of 
the river. This is the longest portage met 
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with in the whole distance between Lake | protected from rain, in order that in the | They are usually carried inverted, and ours 
rior and Hudson’s Bay by this route, | morning they would be dry and ready 
be patched and gummed, which I found was 


Su 
and it came somewhat inconveniently, for 


to | were generally taken on the shoulders of 


three men, though sometimes four would be 


Daniel's Canoe. 


there we were at the contmencement of our | the usual preliminary to our day’s work. 
journey with our full supply of provisions, | The cargoes were next carried to the camp, 
all of which, ag well as the canoes, had to | and the cooks, of whom we had two, set 
be carried the entire distance of about one | about the preparations for supper, while 


required for the larger, and again two would 
suilice for the smaller one. ‘They preferred 
three men, for the strain was always better 
equalised than when four bore the burden. 


and two-thirds miles to the upper end of 
the portage. Owing to the lateness of the 
hour, it was decided to camp, and the spot 
selected was about five minutes’ walk from 
our landing-place. The men discharged the 
canees and carried them up the steep trail 
to a sheltered spot where they would be 


A Portage Load for one. 


others of the men pitched the tents and 
stowed perishable articles, such as flour, 
beans, and sugar, under shelter of the canoes 
and tarpaulins. 

The portage of the canoes is a delicate 
task, for the least touch by a - projecting 
branch is apt to tear the tender birch bark. 


Two men side by side would carry at about 
a third the length of the canoe from its for- 
ward end, while the other would be as far 
aft as he could get, with both rails of the 
canoe resting on his shoulders. Walkin; 

slowly in this way, with their heads out of 
sight inside the canoe, they would brush 
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the branches aside with their hands, and in 
the denser growth feel their way very cau- 
tiously, stopping upon feeling the least pres- 
sure against the bark and removing the 
obstacle. 


| My first night in the tent was very 
| com: fortably. We were up with the lark the 
| next morning, and while the cooks were pre- 
paring breakfast the others carried the canoes 
and part of the cargoes well on their way to 


_ The cargoes were carried by means of . the other end of the portage. Distant about 


Portaging the Cargo. 


rtage-straps, which resemble boys’ slin; 
without the hole in the middle. “An oval- 
shaped piece of leather, six inches long and 
two and a half inches wide at its middle, was 
placed well up on the forehead, while the two 
tails of five feet in length, each sewed to the 
oval and gradually tapering from one inch 
wide to a quarter inch at their ends, sup- 
ported a bag around which they had been 
previously tied, and which rested against the 
sinall of the back. Upon this bag others 
were piled, and the carrier, leaning well for- 
ward, trotted off quite nimbly, steadying the 
whole burden by his hands, 
uppermost article behind his 

At the camp we found the mosquitos at- 
tending to business. My fellow-travellers, 


with the nets attached to their hatbands, and | 


their long gloves on, were protected from 
these pests, but I was obliged to resort to 
other means, for I needed my hands for 


manipulating tangent screws, and of course | 
Thad, 
purchased at the Soo a mixture of oil of tar | 
and oil of pennyroyal, and by anointing my | 
face, neck, and hands with it I was free to, 
Ry | 


must keep my face free for observing. 


work about ten minutes with comfort. 
that time the oils had evaporated, and the 
mosquitos returned to their work, necessi- 
tating further anointment. After dark there 
was @ very heavy dew, and I was forced to 
abandon my observations, and, being rather 
fatigued from constant bailing of my canoe, 
which leaked badly, I was not sorry to retire 
to my tent, where I found a tempting bed 
laid with spruce boughs under my rubber- 
cloth, and one pair of weollen blankets, It 
was cold enough to render the other pair 
none too much covering. 


oq fesping the | 


half an hour’s walk from our camp, a little to 
the south of the trail, I found the fall which 
j is the cause of the portage. There was 
| nothing beautiful about it, merely an im- 
| mense volume of water falling in a broken, 
j confused heap over irregular rocks into a 
basin which it had worn at its foot, whence 
it continued its way, dirty amber-coloured, 
| still broken and foaming, to take numerous 
| smaller tumbles on its way to the river at our 
Janding-place of the night before. Dr. Robert 
Bell, of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
ae the entire descent of the river, from 
head to foot of this portage, as one hundred 
and ninety feet, of which he says ‘about 
half is in a nearly perpendicular fall, close 
| to the head of the portage.” 

We took dinner at the upper end, and then 
the men completed the portage and patched 
the canoes, and at about four o'clock we con- 
tinued on our way. In about an hour we 


{ 
( 


Hy ee S 
| Se ae 


Sallor Fashion. 


came to what is known as a demi-charge, 
where the rapids, though not strong enough 
to necessitate a portage, are sufliciently so to 
render it advisable to carry on shore a part of 
the load. In this case it was considered sutti- 
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cient for the human freight to disembark, 
leaving in each canoe one man to steady and 
guide ‘her, while the others, ‘shouting and 
laughing at their loudest, ‘tracked” them 
through the rapids. Up to their knees at 
times in the water, at others crawling under 
overhanging trees and bushes, they hauled 
on the long, light track-line, making play of 
their somewhat difficult task. Eight minutes’ 
walk over a good trail brought us to the upper 
end of the demi-charge, where we started 
again in the canoes. Four minutes later 
another demi-charge was reached, and a six 
minutes’ walk brought us to a spot above the 
rapids, where it was decided to camp for the 
night. 

‘The canoes were discharged and landed, 
tents were pitched and supper was prepared, 
amid much merriment on the part of our men. 
The facility with which fires are started and 
the pots and kettles are hung is bewildering 
to one unacquainted with the expedients ot 
camp life. A piece of birch bark, a few 
splinters from a dry log, a few limbs from a 

lead tree, a log or two from the same. All is 
ready, and the match is applied, when, presto! 
in a few moments a roaring fire is blazing. 
Meanwhile poles are cut and pointed, they 
are driven slanting into the ground, so that 
their ends overhang the fire, slight notches 
are made on the upper side near the upper 
end of each, and the handles of the kettles 
find there a resting-place. No matches are 
wasted, for they are too precious, and from 
the tightly-corked bottle in which they are 
kept rarely does the cook find it necessary to 
take more than one to light his fire. Other 
fires for warmth are lighted from the firmt. 
Our practice was to have the cooking fire, 
and one in front of each tent, for in general 
we found our nights very cold, and until 
stowed under the blankets we were glad to 
be near a roaring log fire. Timber cost 
nothing, and, being in general very plentiful, 
we spared it not. 

During the night it came on to rain, and I 
was awakened bya cold splash on my face to 
find the water pouring in along the ridge-pole 
through an opening in.the end of the tent. I 
had an A tent, in which the ridge-pole ex- 
tended through at each end, resting in 
crutches outside. This form has the advan- 
tage of making more reom in the tent, none 
being taken up by these uprights as when 
they are inside. “But on this, my second 
night in camp, I thus became aware of one 
of the disadvantages. Later on I found these 
openings convenient for the mosquitos to 
enter, and I learned to stop them with 
branches of leaves, through which in heavy 
rains occasional drops would trickle, though 
less frequently than before. 

The next morning, Sunday, broke upon us 
cloudy and threatening, but at about eight 
o’clock cleared off fine. A refreshing bath 
in an eddy of the rapids prepared me for the 
bacon and tea, which, with rice and tolerably 
good bread, formed our breakfast. Milk was, 
of course, a thing of the past,-and possibly 
of the future. Butter was in the same cate- 
gory, but in order not to eat dry bread we had 
a small keg of excellent syrup in our stores. 
Every one who has made the attempt knows 


that when pouring from the bung-hole of 


“Injun" Fashion. 


cask or a key nine-tenths of the liquor runs 
down the staves, while, if tolerably success- 
ful, the remainder goes where it is wanted. 
Sailors, who make constant use of small kegs, 
known as breakers, nail below the bung-hole 
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a crescent-shaped piece of leather, which for our fires was very scarce, and, to get place. In the first part of the climb. I found 


leads the liquor where it should go; but our | 
men did not happen to have any crescent- 
shaped pieces of leather, so they made use of 
a knife in a very ingenious manner by foreing | 
its edge into the wood below the bung, so that 
the knife-blade acted like a lip of a pitcher, 
and prevented the waste of our precious 
syrup. 

An hour after leaving camp we came to the 
foot of Thunder Hill, a steep cliff, from 
which enormous blocks of stone had fallen 
from time to time, with an occasional grand 
slide of tons upon tons of solid rock. This 
hill is, according to the traditions of the 
Indians, the starting-point of all thunder- 
storms in that vicinity, and from its summit 
the great Manitou issues his shouts of dis- 
plesanre, whence the Indians name it Thunder 

ill. 

Dinner was eaten in a pouring rain, which 


spruce boughs for our beds the men had to ¢o 
a distance of nearly a mile from camp. Mo 
quitos were out by myriads. My observa- 
tions after dark atforded them considerable 
amusement, though tl pleasure was not 
unalloyed, thanks to my mixture of the oils 
of tar and pennyroyal. 

Through the Frenchman’s Rapids the 
canoes were tracked the next morning with 
their full loads, while we walked across the 
portage. We found a cold wind blowing 
down Great Whitefish e, in which we 
continued our journey after an hour's delay 
at the Frenchman's Rapids igeon Portage 
came next, where the sm 


11 canoe and the 
cargoes of both were carried, but the large 
canoe was tracked through the rapids, Mos- 
quitos were very few there, and after com- 
pleting the portage we ate our dinner in com- 
parative comfort, starting in at one in 


the shoe-packs which I had adopted for 
foot-covering of great service, for ‘nye petl 
the foot to cling and to accommodate itself to 
hollows and_ projections which would be 
b dl over by a stiff sole, so affording great 
security of footing where the wearer of the 
shoe or boot of civilisation would be slid 
ing and crawling along with great uncer 
tainty in his movements. But when the 
rocky level part of the portage was reached, 
my thin flexible soles were no protection 
against the projecting edges and knobs, and 
by the time I had reached the upper end of 
the portage my feet were aching unmercifully. 
As the days went on, however, they became 
toughened, and at the end of our journey | 
was able to wear the shoe-packs with com 
parative comfort. ‘ g 
The name shoe-pack is applied to two kinds 
of foot-covering, one being a pair of moc 


lasted from noon till two. At three we | 
reached the foot of Cat Portage, which is | 
rong and stony throughout the lower and 

middle parts, and very swampy elsewhere. 

A walk of nine minutes carried me to the 

upper end, where I endeavoured to observe 

the sun for time. The mosquitos were 

thicker than anywhere else so far, and made | 
my life a burden during the intervals be- 
tween the evaporation of my tar and penny- 
royal mixture and the application of another 
quantity. We found that some one, pro- 
bably the party just returned from Missi- 
naibi, had improvised a small wharf to facili- 
tate the loading or unloading of the canves, 
which had_to done at a little distance 
from the shore, owing to the great quantity 
of rocks and boulders. On the end of the 
wharf was a pole surmounted by a pair of 
caribou horns. 

Canoes and cargo had all to be carried, 
which detained us two hours and a quarter. 
We then started in Little Whitefish Take, a! 
beantiful sheet of water, surrounded by low 
hills, and after paddling a little more than | 
an hour made camp for the night on a thinly- | 
wooded plateau, a short distance south-west | 
from Frenchman's Rapids. Timber suitable | 


Gumming a Leak. 


Manitounik Lake, and paddling steadily for 
five hours to the foot of Big Stony Portage. 
We made camp for the night on the hill, 
about five minutes’ walk from the landing- 
place, 

The lake in which we spent the afternoon, 


| and which is called ‘* The Place of the Great 


Spirit,” is said to be eleven miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile wide. The hills sur- 
rounding it are moderately high, thickly 
wooded, and gently sloping to the water's 
edge. Landing could be made nearly every- 
where, though occasionally the hill meets the 
water in a perpendicular cliff of slate, and on 
these tablets we noticed a continuous hori- 


zontal mark about four feet above the water | 
level, indicating the height which the surface | 


of the lake reached after the spring freshets. 

Big Stony Portage is about three-quarters 
of a mile long at very low water, but, by 
landing where we did, about one-third of this 
distance is cut off. A steep ascent is to be 
overcome immediately after landing, and 


| then a stony path, undulating but compara- 


tively direct, of half a mile in length, leads 
to the little lake before reaching the next 
portage. The usual camping-ground is a 
quarter of this distance from our landing- 


‘casins, with uppers of cloth made to wra) 
around the ankle and secured there with 
| thongs of hide or strips of cloth; while the 
| others resemble a pair of boots, except that 
they have no heels and that the soles are 
made of a single thickness of leather, turned 
| up all round and sewed to the uppers about. 
an inch above the usual line of junction. A 


Shoe-Packs. 


strap across the instep to prevent the foot 
from chafing completes the equipment of the 
shoe-pack. These last are manufactured 
principally in Maine, while the former are in 
general made by the Indians themselves. 
Our tents were pitched in clearings made 
by former voyageurs. While Antoine was 
assisting in pitching mine he disturbed a 
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*¢ yellow jacket,” which stung him on the lip. 
The nest was found in a hole near the tent- 
pes which Antoine was driving. A burning 

rand applied to the hole in the ground pre- 


Map of the Route. 


vented further difficulty from that quarter. 
Our supper was eaten in great discomfort 
from the mosquitos. We all stood to the 
leeward of the smoky fires, and when the 
wind favoured us we were blinded and suffo- 
cated by the smoke ; when it veered a little 
the uitos had their own way until we 
mal to move into the smoke again to 
yenew our coughing and weeping. 


accidents which no doubt fall sooner or later 
to the lot of observers with even greater con- 
veniences than I had then at my command. 
But, in spite of the breaking of suspension 
fibres and cross-hairs, the bending of the 
torsion-cap, the numbness of my fingers from 
the cold, and of my feet from standing in the 
water, and the torments of mosquitos and 
black flies, I managed to secure rather an 
indifferent series of observations just before 
the sun hid behind the trees, to a T RO 
more that day at that spot, and Thad an 
excellent appetite for breakfast when it was 


| 
| 
| 


Portage. 

A quarter of an hour we paddled in a 
beautiful Jittle lake to Little Stony Portage, 
where a three-minutes’ walk took us to the 
other side. The whole portage is one huge 
boulder, solid, and in many places quite level. 
There were neither mosquitos nor black flies. 
Our dinner was supplemented by blueberries, 
which we found more plentiful than hereto- 
fore. Raspberries I had found at the head of 
Long Portage, and a few strawberries here 
and there, but blueberries, except at Pigeon 
Portage, had been very scarce. Here, how- 
ever, they were large and plentiful, and we 
found, besides, the service - berry, better 
known, I believe, as the June-berry, of an 
agreeable but not very decided taste. This 


fruit is sometimes mixed with the dried meat 
in preparing pemmican. 


make sure that it was iron, and with some 
reluctance and an inquiring look as I told 
them to do it, they dipped their fingers in the 
mercury, and then on replacing the nail and 
finding it would not sink, they burst into 
roars of laughter, talking to each other with 
animation. John Boucher, who was some- 
thing of a philosopher, said, ‘‘ Now, tell me, 
Professor ”—he had given each of us a title, 
and that was mine—“ how is it that that solid 
nail floats on top of that what-do-you-call-it, 
which is as soft as water?” and John illus. 
trated his position by citing the spoon ina 
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brought to me on the completion of the! tup of tea, a stone in water, and a few more 


instances of hard bodies sinking in others 
‘soft as water.” Iam afraid that my expla- 
nation did not entirely convince John that I 
was not performing a trick with the nail and 
the mercury, though he appeared to accept it 
sud to understand 

ur next paddling was in Mattagaming or 
Dog Lake, a la: ody of water, shaped fike 
the letter T, and containing many very pretty 
islands. With the exception of two short 
stopy for time observations we paddled 
steanily along until landing at half-past six 
on an excellent sand beach running nearly 
north and south, near Pine Point, whois the 
lake contracts to a very narrow passage, 
Hurriedly computing the direction in which 
Polaris would be seen, I set the men to work 
cutting down trees to clear a lane in that 
quarter, an operation which nearly proved 


The next moming at daybreak I hurried 


“Old Bob" and his Companion. 


After my noon sights for latitude, I amused | disastrous to us. 


The canoes had been dis- 


from camp to the head of the portae, and | the men by floating a nail in the mercury of charged and beached, the small canoe near 


for three hours was the victim of a chapter of | the artificial horizon. 


They felt the nail to 


my observing station, the other farther to the 
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northward, and the men, with much laughter 
and shouting, plied their axes among the 
trees which 1 indicated as obstructing my line 
of sight. As one after another fell to the 
ground, yells accompanied the crash of the 
limbs among neighbouring trees, and finally 
one more was to be cut down. John claimed 
the right to topple it over, and, having scored 
the trank with a few sturdy blows of the axe, 
he stack the iron point of a pole into the tree 
some distance above, and pushed with his 
nighty strength until the pole buckled and 
sprunk, and finally, with a loud crack, the 
tree yielded and began to fall, but not in the 
direction he had calculated. The yelhs of the 
bystanders became hushed for an instant, 
and my heart was in my mouth as I saw the 
tree falling directly toward the bow of the 
large canoe! Nothing could be done by us 
toavert the catastrophe, and the loss of the 
canoe seemed inevitable, but the tree in fall- 
ing grazed the few remaining branches of a 


dead po 
which sufticed to shoot it clear, fell about a 
yard from the canoe, which did not even re- 
ceive a scratch. 
laughter at the expense of Jolin Boucher as 
could be given only by men under the excite- 
ment that the threatened danger had _pro- 
duced. Had this canoe been destroyed we 
should have been obliged tocamp there, send- 
ing hack to Mfichipicoten for another. John 


| When the two canoes were laid side by side, 


! while my men exchanged news with the‘ 


strangers, Isaw that the other was a very 
small canoe, containing only two fine, hardy- 
looking Indians, and the least possible 
amount of provisions and utensils. It seems 
| they were on their way from Missinaibi to 
Michipicoten in quest of a keg of nails, to be 
used in rooting the new stores at the former 
post. ‘Old Bob” was the responsible man 
of the party, and he, as well as his companion, 
wasahandsome, manly-looking representative 
of his race. And each voices as they had! 
deep and sonorous, chest voices. Bareheaded 
they were, theirlong, unkempt hair lustreless 
and dirty, trimmed square, hanging around 
their necks, and in the most approved style 
of hany over their foreheads. Their woollen 
shirts were open in front, disclosing their 
well-knit chests, brown as their complexions. 
Their clear, bright eyes looked at me with 
considerable curivsity while they replied with 
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the interpretation of my canoe-men. 
This same deep voice and the courtesy of 


H Macompremising: dignified, apparently inborn 
' politeness, I found to prevail everywhere 
| among the Indians met along the route. But 
; among those who loafed around the posts of 
; the Company, too lazy to hunt, working for 
just enough to keep them from starvation, 


at both ends of the portage is exceedingly soft. 

Long wharves have been built: from the com- 

paratively firm ground to the waters of the 

two lakes to which the portage leads, in order 

that the canoes and cargoes may be embarked, 

for without these the operation would be 

almost an impossibility. Mud Lake, known 

alxo as Crooked Lake, is about twelve feet 

higher than that which we had just left, and 

itis the highest body of water we traversed 

inourtrip. After leaving Mud Lake we went . 
down stream until reaching the sea level at 

Moose Factory. Since leaving Lake Superi 
we had risen, according to Professor Bell, 338 
feet by the portages alone, an amount which 
must he very much increased by the gradual 
rise of the river course and that of the numer- 
ous demi-charges. 

The name Crooked Lake is ill applied to 
this body of water, for with the exception of 
one “jog” it is comparatively straight. The 
lake which we had just left has a much clearer 


plar near by, and, receiving a slant politeness to the questions which I asked by right to the title. But its alias, Mud Lake, 


is an excellent descriptive name, judging from 
the first mile or two. After dinner we pad- 


Then arose a yell and such | manner, not in the least fawning, but an dled an hour to Missinaibi Portage, where wo 


| began descending the waters of Missinaibi 
: Lake being fifteen 1 twenty feet lower than 
those of Mud Lal.» At the lower end of 
Missinaibi Portage we found an Indian with 
his squaw, six children, two dogs, and house- 
hold effects, all in one small canoe, less than 


flung his pole from him and danced and; these manly characteristics were entirely ' half the size of mine. It was, I think, a two- 


shouted like # madman for joy at this escape. 


| wanting, and a contemptible, sneaking 


fathom canoe. Canoes are rated by fathoms, 


The next amorning while we were on our | disposition, accompanied by a whining tone beginning with a fathom and a half (nine 


way, a shout from my bowman, answered by ‘ of voice and restless eyes, ever evading those feet), and rarely 
ayell in the distance, called my attention to | of another person, were the predominating a-half canoe (thirt 


an approaching canoe. Our party in the large 
canoe were out of sight behind some islands, 
for I had stopped awhile for observations 

besides, this was evidently a smaller canoe, 
and appeared to contain ut two men. As 
they came nearer I realixed the same sense 
of excitement as when meeting a strange sail 


' substitutes. 

| After a short parley Old Bob and his com- 
panion gave the farewell boo-zhoo (bon jour ) 

| three times, with a shake of the paddle, and 

my men did the same, and we separated. It 

‘seems that they were hurrying to return to 
Missinaibi as soon as possible, for they had 


‘eeding a five-fathom-and- 
three feet in length). 
They are also known as ‘‘twenty-piece 

‘ canoes,” ‘‘ thirty -piece canoes,” and so on, 
according to their capacity forcarrying twenty 
or thirty pieces of goods of a hundred pours 
each, in addition to the number of voyageurs 
necessary to handle them. 

| This Indian, who, while manly and dignified 


at sea after being several days ont of port. ' learned from our advance party that we hoped | in his manner, appeared more cunning than 


‘These were the first human beings, outside of 
our own party, we had seen since leaving 
Michipicoten five days hefore ; and, with the 
exception of a partridge and a few ducks 
the’same interval, alw excepting the very 
lively mosquitos, black flies, sand flies, and 
yellow jackets. 


: to get a guide there for the Moose river, and 
: Old Bob wanted to secure the position. 


| At about nine we reached Mud or Height- 
, of-Land Portage, where a walk of five minutes 
| flowing into Mud Lake, and which really 
forms the head of the Moose river. The mud 
for about fifty yards each side of the creek and 


those I had already met, was on his way to 
| Michipicoten to make some complaint concern- 
ing an employéof the Hudson's Bay Company, 
‘ who he fancied had treated him unfairly. 


they were the first signs of life met with in | by a very muddy trail leads to the little creek | But when he learned of our proposed trip to 


i Moose he became desirous of serving as 
| pride, and after we left him he reconsidered 
his intention of going south, and followed us- 
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ts near our night camp, 
hoping for a call. We heard him and his 
family, for the baby cried all night long, as 
one ot our party remarked, ‘ just like a white | 
baby.” oe 
On turning a point, soon after leaving this 


Cy. 


spreading his blanke 


Under 


portage, we caught sizht of the most beautiful ; 
scene of the whole v oe. Faraway, beyond 
astretch of water of a beautiful deep blue, | 
framed on each side with hills of moderate 
elevation and gentle slope, there arose over a 
densely wooded table-land a concial hill of | 
considerable height ; a ¢:acefully inclined out- | 
line, with a delicate bluish tint, while the sky 
in the background was tinged with colours 
gradually verging from a deep red at the top 
of the trees of the table-laad, through various 
shades of orange, yellow, and a suspicion of 
green, to deep blue overhead. The point of 
land which terminated the right of the picture, 
and which I afterward learned is known as 
Fairy Point, stood out boldly outlined against 
the water beyond it, for this part of the lake 
along which I had been looking and enjoying 
the view is but an arm of the main body ot | 
water which lies to the eastward of Fairy j 
Point. . After a few minutes’ paddling we 
came in view of the main lake, which is said to 
be twenty-four miles lon. Our reconnoissance 
extended over only that small part of it lyi 
to the north and east of Fairy Point which x 
navigated In going to and beyond Missinaidi 
to its outlet. Everywhere we had fine views | 
but none to equal that which burst upon us | 
so soon after startiny. On Fairy Point we 
saw a tall pole surmounted by a wind-vane, | 
erectod hy one of the envincers exploring for ! 
the Canadian Pacifie Railway, : 
During two days I had frequently seen tall. 
slender trees stripped of all their branches and 
surmounted by a bew's skull or a pair of j 
deer's horns, with other trophies of the chase, 
lashed along the trunk of the tree. These | 
were always on a prominent point, visible to 
persons coming from both directions, and { 
wax told that it is the practice with the Indians | 
whenever they kill a bear to dispose of his | 
skull in this way, They have a superstition ' 
which prevents them from giving any of the 
bones or meat of the bear to their dogs, and , 
besides dépriving bears of the skull in that — 


| 
i 


| way, the bones are thrown in the river or 


otherwise disposed of to prevent the dogs from 
getting holdof them. Tam under tho unpre: 
sion that the supenuton prevents their feed- 
ing the dogs with any leavings, though of this 
I am not quite certain. The appearance of 
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the dogs in general is a confirmation of my 
belief, for a more cadaverous looking set of 
animals I have never seen, and their like is 
found in no place that I have visited of late 
except Panama. 


a fair wind, for Missinaibi. Our men were 
not very handy seamen, but with the means 
at their command they rigged a tolerable 
substitute for a mast and sail. The mast 
was a pole, stepped in one of Antoine’s shoe- 
packs, which he had taken off for the pur- 
pose, and placed under the heel of the pole 
to protect the canoe. His neck-scarf served 
to secure the mast to one of the cross-frames 
of the canoe. Daniel's blanket did duty as 
a sail, and for the yards two paddles were 
lashed, one to the top and one to the bottom 
of the blanket, and secured to the mast by a 
portaye-strap and a track-line. With this 
nomely rig we sailed very well as Jong as the 
wind lasted, but it was fitful, and at times 
we went more slowly than we should have 
done under paddle, 

Early in the afternoon the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s post of Missinaibi came into view 
as we rounded a point near which I took my 
noon observations, and, like the cry of ‘‘ Land 
ho!” at sea, the announcement produced 
great excitement in my canoe. he other 
was by this time a very long distance ahead, 
very near the post, and, in fact, they reached 
Missinaibi_a full hour ahead of us, just six 
days fron: Michipicoten. 

The Company's post at Missinaibi is of 
quite recent date. The post of Brunswick 
having been abandoned, the stock and appur- 
tenances have been carried to Missinaibi, 
where the post of New Brunswick is now 
being established. The buildings at present 
consist only of the agent’s house, his store, 
and one building for his assistants, together 
with two or three small outbuildings, and the 
new store, for the roofing of which the nails 
were wanted, and Old Bob was hurrying to 
Miehipicoten to fetch them. The post is 
located on a point on the south-east side of 
the lake. A clearing has been made within 
a radius of dlout a quarter mile of the store- 


house, and on that part of it which is outside 
i pic aa 
| the fence enclosing the Company’s buildin; 


several wigwams of birch bark were pitched, 
much more picturesque than comfortable. 
During the summer, a few of the Indians, 
who bring in the result of their winter’s trap- 
ping and hunting, prefer to remain in the 
vicinity of the post, building their new 


canoes, ready at any time for an odd job, 


We camped for the night on a huge rocky ; such as cutting and storing hay for the Com- 
hummock, north from Fairy Point, and the ' pany’s cattle, or assisting the carpenter of 
next morning made sail on the canoes, with . the post at the rip-saw, or in other work 4 
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requiring unskilled labour. At the time of \ butter and milk that he provided were highly 
our arrival there were about a dozen of these | appreciated luxuries. 
wigwams, containing each from four to ten | The excellent quality of the tea which we 
persons and from two to four dogs; but on found here was a notable feature of the regi- 
our return, six weeks later, all had dis- men everywhere with the Hudson’s Bay 
appeared except two wigwams, one of which Company’s employés. 
belonged to our yuide. | Several canoes were in a more or less ad- 
The construction of these habitations is vanced stage of construction at the various 
very simple. A few poles about ten or’ wigwams; ut on the third day of our visit a 
twelve feet long are lashed together near the young Indian, by the name of Mungoose, 
top and spread out at their lower ends, form- lepan Inilding a small canoe, and as it was 
ing the skeleton of the surface of a cone. nearly c.mpleted before we left, we had an 
Strips of birch bark are sewn together and excellent opportunity to follow the process 
laid on this surface, with no pretence to neat- through all its details. This was remarkably 
ness of joints or economy of material. A ‘quick work, the usual time required for 
hole is left for the entrance and exit of the tuilding a fathom-and-a-half canoe being 
dwellers, and_ an old blanket, or perhaps a from ten days to two weeks, while Mungoose 
piece of the bark, supplies the Hace of a’ and his helpers put this together, finissing 
door. Light finds its way in only through , all but the gumming, in about three days. 
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this opening and that at the apex of the | The unusual speed was the result of a sud- 
cone and through the bark, which is slightly | denly formed desire on the part of Mungoose 
translucent. | Smoke from the fire—which, | to be our guide, should oid Bob fail us, and 
however, at this season is not often found in- | it was necessary for him to finish the canoe 


side the wigw-am—tinds its way out by the | for his family’s use before our departure. _ 
hole at the apex of the cone, by the door, and | The birch dark of the Proper length (in this 
by the gs: es between the layers of birch | case about ten feet) was laid, smooth side 
bark. It is ime no great hurry to get out, not | downward, on a level piece of ground pre- 


half so much s 0 as is the inquisitive traveller 
who rashly steps inside. They are very un- 
stable structures when built, as_ these were, 
as mere transient dwellings, and I presume 
the face that they are generally built in the | 
woods, where they are sheltered from the; r 7 
wind by trees, renders the owners less care-! made at frequent intervals to allow this to be 
ful to provide against the effects of a yale. 1) done, and numerous stakes were driven into 
saw one collapse, with the family inside, and | the ground to retain the bark in its new 
it was amusing to see one after another of | shape by the aid of long laths of cedar placed 
the unkempt heads emerge from the heaving | between them and the bark. The next pro- 
piles of birch bark. The baby and the dogs ; cess was to sew together the overlapping 
were frightened, but nobody was hurt. pieces of bark at the slits, By this means a 

‘At Missimaibi we found that the available | troush was made little resembling the 
mides were all away, with a few exceptions, finished canoe. Other pieces of bark were 
and these did not care t9 40 to Moose. They | next sewed to each side, raising the middle 
were earning too much as carpenters and of the canoe, and then the gunwale-frame 
labourers to care for guide’s wages. There , was inserted and sewed to the bark, which 
appeared to had been trimmed to the required height. 


be nothing to do but to wait for | 
the return of Old Bob from Michipicoten. | All the sewing was done with split roots of 
spruce, which were boiled a long time in lye, 


Meanwhile we pitched our tents and settled i 
down into permanent camp routine. The to make them tough and flexible. Mun. 
‘ goose, with his wife and other women, at 


monotony of our pork, bacon, and ham ; 
times as many as four, worked together with 


Ki by an occasional meal at the 
iitle or Mt. Kirkpatrick, the agent of the ' considerable skill and expedition. The bow- 
frames (the ends of the canoe being exactly 


7 , to help him to dispose of a couple ! 
oF Tavis or of a mess of fresh fish ; and the | alike) made by Mungoose were inserte 


viously prepared for tle purpose. A form- 
ing-frame, shaped something like a snow- 
shoe, was laid on this piece of bark and 
heavily weighted with stones. The bark had 
been soaked to make it flexible, and was next 
bent up all around the frame, slits beng 


| process of 


and the bark was sewed to them, after which 
the forming-frame was taken out and the 
putting in the ribs begun. 

These ribs are thin strips of cedar, not 
more than a quarter of an inch thick at the 
most, about three to four inches wide, very 
flexible, and pointed at the ends. Bent in 
the form of a bow, the builder estimates their 
required length, to which he cuts them, and, 
inserting the pointed ends, one on each side 
of the canoe between the skin and the gun- 
wale-frame, he drives them to their seat over 
other thin strips of cedar laid fore-and-aft 
next the bark. Mungoose rarely made a 
mistake in the length of these ribs. During 
this process the inside of the canoe was kept 
wet with lye, and the ribs themselves were 
well soaked. 

I asked Mungoose, through an interpreter, 


when he expected to finish the canoe. He 
looked at the setting sun; then, turning, 

inted at an elevation of about forty-five 

legrees toward the sky south-east of us, and 
said a few words in Chippewa. That was his 
clock, the position of the sun being his only 
timepiece, and his gesture conveyed the in- 
telligence that at about ten the next forenoon 
the canoe would be finished as far as he was 
concerned. Finally the canoe was laid aside 
under shelter to become thoroughly dry be- 
fore the process of gumming, which took place 
after our departure. 

The gum used is the pure spruce, gathered 
by the Indians themselves, e spruce roots 
and cedar they find in plenty near at hand, 
but bark is becoming very scarce near popu- 
lous posts. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
keeps it in stock for sale. It is usually 
gathered in the month of July, that being 
the-time when itis most easily detached from 
the trunk of the tree. I was told that it 
could be gathered at other times by building 
a fire around the base of the tree, when, after 
cutting the bark and pounding it with a 
mallet, it could be pulled off with care. In 
July, no sooner are the incisions made than 
the bark springs off without assistance, the 
tendency being to turn itself inside out, 

Mungoose was a young man about twenty- 
two, who had made frequent voyages in the 
Moose river, and was highly spoken of. So, 
when Old Bob returned complaining of sick- 
ness, we decided to accept Mungoose, and 
never had reason to repent of our decision. 
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On Sunday an eld Indian, Matachinninni, 
arrived with his son-in-law, their families, 
and all their dogs and household effects, 
in three small canoes. 
thing, beached and inverted their canoes ; 
then Matachinninni and his son-in-law went, 


vap in hand, to our men, who stood in a! 


yroup watehing the new arrivals, and, 
whilst shaking hands with each in turn 
gepeated the thrice-spoken _‘‘ boo-zhoo!” 
This ceremony concluded, with a laugh in 
each case, they went up to Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
saluting him in the same manner. Noticing 
that the agent was going to the storehouse 
with the two new-comers, I obtained permis- 
sion to accompany them and see what was to 
‘be done, and on my joining the group I also 
was greeted with ‘boozhoo, boozhoo, boo- 
choo!” and a hand-shake from each of the 


two Indians. My reply, using the same words, ' 


was the signal for more laughter, 

Our lists of pests was here increased by 
the addition of what is known as the “ bull. 
dog,” a very large fly, that drives the cattle 
to the verve of distraction. It seldom attacks 
human beings, though I was twice favoured 
with a bite. No poisonous effects were the 
result, as in the case of the black fly, but a 
sharp sting immediately attending the bite. 
I found in each case that the fly had nipped 
out a good-sized piece of flesh, the wound 
bleeding freely. hey alight by hundreds 
on the backs of cattle, who run for the woods 


to try to dislodge their tormentors by rubbing | 


against the trees and their low branches. 
One dry, warm day we hung our blankets 
on a fence to air. Five pairs were white and 
one pair blue. The white blankets were 
entirely free from these flies, while the blue 
ones were so thickly covered that scarcely 
any of the blanket could be seen. They 
were apparently under the impression that 
they were on the back of a quiet, well-be- 
haved animal of some kind, and were doubt- 


less exceedingly grieved as they laboured | 


without an adequate return ! 

On the 3rd of August we struck our tents, 
and with Mungoose added to our crew, once 
more pointed towards Moose, Factory. We 
stored some of our provisions in the root- 
house, to pick them up on our return. To 
our equipment was added a borrowed gun, 
with powder, shot, and caps purchased from 
the Company, to carry which the men begged 
our consent. 


A few fish-hooks and lines had been pur- 
chased in the outfit, but even these were 


They landed every- , 


This was the only firearm, so | 
far as I know, that we had in our expedition. | 


| show to some one, until we returned to the 
|\'So0.” We were not enthusiastic sports. 
men, and even if we had been our zeal would 
have been wasted, for there was little game. 
Fish there were in plenty, trout abounding 
in the rapids; but during the day we were 
anxious to push on, and at night the camp- 
‘ tire offered superior attractions. 

We paddled along through this beautiful 
lake, which, about an hour after leaving the 
little wharf at Missinaibi, converged into a 
‘winding river between banks bordered by 
| wild rice in great quantities, and took a per- 
| ceptible incline, the sensation being that of 

sliding down hill. Several demi-charges and 
one portage-—in which, however, the canoes 
were run quite empty through the rapids— 
were passed, and we camped rather early 
}in what is known as the Upper Swampy 
Ground, in a very poor place on the right 
bank of the river. It was, however, the best 
sper to be found for many miles, so we were 
obliged to accept the dictum of our new 
guide and there pitch our tents. During the 


i 


afternoon we passed asmall creek, near the , 


mouth of which we saw stored the large 
| canoes of a surveying party which had gone 
‘ farther up the creek. 
My canoe had snffered a little from strik- 
ing a boulder only two or three inches under 
| water, at the foot of one of the many slight 
‘rapids that we ran during the afternoon. 
We must have been going over the bottom at 
the rate of six miles an hour, and scraped 
| the entire length of the canoe. Fortunately 
the boulder was round and smooth, and did 
not cut the bark. Several of the linen 
| patches and a large quantity of gum from 
the seams had been scraped off, so that she 
| leaked a little, but I was impressed with the 
_ strength and elasticity of the seemingly frail 
structure when I found that the blow had 
not knocked a hole in her bottom. 
| The next morning we left camp earlier 
than usual, and paddled about three hours 
; between low, swampy banks, bordered with 
| rushes and wild rice. Two demi-charges and 
a portage followed before noon, and we then 


, and most tortuous met with in our whole 
journey. Certain portions of them are very 
dangerous, or were so at the existing stage 
of the water, but Mungoose said that the 


| canoes could be run down, and I decided to | 


go with my men. I estimated the length of 
the rapids as between one and a-half and two 
tuiles, though this may be an over-estimate. 
They are winding, an 


| reached the Green Hill Rapids, the longest ! 


occupied seventeen minutes of pretty sharp 
walking, which would make the portave 
about a mile long. Both canoes were emp. 
tied entirely of their freight, and the men 
prepared for hard work. Poles were exam. 
ined for flaws, spare poles and paddles were 
placed at hand, I was shifted, with a “Reg 
pardon, Professor,” from John, to a position 
where the poles could be rapidly changed 
from side to side without endangering my 
head; and so we started, Mungoose and 
Neil leading in the large canoe, followed by 
Daniel and John in mine. As soon as the 
increased current was entered our speed 
doubled, but all was clear, and for a while 
the paddles alone were used. Mungoose, 
nietly smoking his short pipe, turned sud- 
enly, laid down his paddle and seized the 
pele, at the same time elevating his chin and 
saying something in Chippewa to Neil, which 
was the signal for the others to change from 
paddles to poles ; the canoes meanwhile, rush- 
ing forward with a speed of from ten to twelve 
miles an hour, seemed determined to commit 
canoe-icide against a mass of rocks not far 
away right ahead. A firm pressure of the 
pole, however, saved their lives, and they 
rushed along in the new direction in the midst 
of the white water, boiling and leaping higher 
at times than the gunwale. 

A cry from Mungoose was the signal for the 
canoes to be stopped, and, bya judicious check- 
ing, followed by a wonderful display of 
strength on the part of these four magnificent 
fellows, the canoes were brought to a stand- 
still in the middle of this rapid current, which 
went rolling and surging by, tumbling over 
what appeared to be an impassable barrier of 
rocks ahead of us. Mungoose signalled to Neil 
to hold the canoe, for the sound of his voice 
could not be heard over the roaring of the water 
even at that short distance, and, steadying 
himself by his pole, he stood on the gunwale 
taking a reconnoissance of the river ahead and 
astern, With a grunt he dropped into the 
canoe, signalling with his chin ‘up stream,” 
and we slowly poled back a few yards, cross- 
ing the current diagonally until a spot was 
reached where he had discovered a channel. 
To my unpractised eye, this seemed impass- 
able, but Ihad confidence in the men, and 
watched with curiosity the result of his choice. 
Again he signalled to advance, so, turning, 
the men allowed the canoes to slowly drop 
down, checking them with the poles, following 
the motions of the guide, who smoked on 
calmly in the midst of this exciting scene. 


the walk across the | Not a rock was grazed, and we came through 


never taken out of their paper, except to | portage, which is comparatively straight, | the difficult passage unharmed. 


Dii-sa‘Kan—the Conjuring House. 
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Once more began the rapid rush onward, | 
the poles going from side to side, to head! 
the canoes off | 


track-lines were used as guys to secure the 
tents to large rocks near by. All firewood 


| pleasure, was for a woman one of great pri- 
| vation and discomfort, particularly for one 
P 


this or that danger, until sud- | was brought in the canoes from the river- | travelling without o husband, though at- 


denly Neil turned and warned us to keep off, | banks to the eastward, and supper was very ! tended by five kind, willing natives. 


at the same time stopping his canoe as soon | 
ashe could control it. But John had seen 


late in consequence. To enhance the dis- 
comfort of our camp, a snake was discovered 


! ‘The guide Small-Boy was with the family, 
| helping them over the trail. The Indians in 


the danger, and our canoe was promptly | under a stone which was overturned to make | this canoe were very different in appearance 


stop] 


caught in the rocks, and in order not to break | were seen, but this, the first snake of our ! 
it he had let go as soon as he found that it . trip, was an unwelcome discovery. The men | 


was firmly fixed. He seized 
another pole, but it broke in 

two at the first attempt to use 

it, Allowing our canoe to drop 
gently down, John released 

the captive pole and threw 2. 
it into the water, so that it 
floated to the leading canoe, . 
and Mungoose was once more 
equipped. 

Again we started, to be 
soon afterward checked and 
stopped as before by an ap- 
parently impassable _ barrier. 
A long survey by Mungoose 
failed to find a better channel 
than the one we were in, so 
we slowly checked the canoes 
between two great boulders 
with a little grazing on water- 
worn stones. Just below this, 
with a yell from all four, 
poles were laid aside and 
paddles were seized, and like 
wild men they plied the pad- 
dies for about a minute, run- 
ning a stong rapid, where the 
guide knew there were no hid- 
den dangers. This took us 
around a sharp turn, almost 
ata right angle, after which 
poles were resumed. Now it 
was Neil’s turn to break a 
fle and we floated down to 

im a spare one from our stock. 
Another run with paddles and a few more 
exciting games of pole-oh !—with no more 
loss, however—brought us to the foot of the 
rapids, in which we were in all about half an 
hour. The canoes were well secured along- 
tide the banks, which. were here quite high, 
and we walked back over the portage. The 
soil was very good, the first we had seen that 
feemed to be of any value for agricultural 
purposes, and entirely free from stones. At 
the head of the portage we found dinner 
awaiting us, and during the meal all were 
lond in their praises of our young guide, 
Mungoose. John, who is famous at the 
“Soo” as a pilot for the rapids, declared 
that he had seldom seen better work, and 
never any one cooler than Mungoose. And 
his extreme -nature was noticeable, for 
our men were continually joking him—even 
mimicking his pronunciation of the Chip- 
pewa, and he tock it all in good part. 

The Indian name of St. Paul’s Portage is 
“Thundering Water,” and very appropriate 
it is, for the waterfall, as it tumbles in a con- 
fused mass of coffee-coloured foam among 
the water-worn rocks, produces a sound that 
ix deafening when near at hand, and at a 
distance resembles a loud peal of thunder. 
large trees which have been brought down 
by the freshets of spring remain, some poised 
on top of the dry boulders several feet above 
the water, some wedged among the rocks 
with their roots in air, or lying across the 
stream against boulders on each side, while 
the pressure of the current bends them like 
#mighty bow in the hands of a river god. 

The next day was a continuous succession 
of demi-charges and portages, with short in- 
tervals between. When nightfall came we 
were at a loss for a camping-cround, and, 
after inspecting several places, landed on an 
unwouded island about four acres in extent, 
overgrown with stubble and grass. Our 
tents were pitched with considerable diffi- 
culty, for the rocky nature of the island pre- | 
vented the driving of poles or stakes, and 


thev were secured by piles of stones The 


Up-hill, Work. 


were restless, and another snake would, have 
driven them to the main land to spend the 
night. 

Rocky Island demi-charge was reached at 
three, and Blackfeather Rapids at five. A 
small 
river bank by three of the men, while the 
other four, with the remainder of the load, 

led down the rapids. A succession of yells 
rom our canoes and our men on shore were 
answered from an ascending canoe, heavily 
loaded, poled by four Indians. On meeting 
them we learned that they were just a week 
from Moose Factory, and that they were 
taking to Michipicoten the widow and chil- 
dren of an employé of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who had died at his post, at some 
distance from ‘the coast-line, on the eastern 
shore of Hudson’s Bay. The poor woman, 
with her little ones, had been ever since June 
(this was the 7th of August) getting this far 
on their wav to Lake Superior. Such a 
journey as this, which we were taking for 


part of the load was carried along the | 
a. 


|. Mungoose had lost his pole ; it had | clearing for one of the tents. No more , from those we had met hitherto. They lacked 


the manly, robust qualities, and their weak, 
unsteady voices were in keeping with their 
thin, shrivelled bodies. In all, however, I 
observed the same bright, glistening eye that 
i is the rule with the natives of that section. 
Observing that they looked constantly at Mr. 
Rockwell and myself, even when talking to 
others, we inquired the cause, and learned 
that our glasses excited their wonder. They 
had never before seen windows in front of a 
person’s eyes ! 

As we continued down the rapids our ‘long: 
shoremen, carrying packs on their backs, imi- 
tated the cry of dogs who have lost their 
masters, and responded with short, sharp 
yelps to the encouraging whistles and 
“Majah, Majah !” from the canoe-men, who 
were mimicking some English employer they 
had served. I could but admire the humour 
of these half-breeds, who, at the close of a 
gloomy day of hard work, or after a wretched 
night camp, wet through to the skin, carrying 
in a shower of rain-a heavy burden over a 
rough path in the bush, could find amuse- 
ment in so simple a device. In spite of their 
load they raced each other 
whenever an open course 
could be found. Twice they 
were disappointed in our not 
picking them up, as the 
guide considered it advisable 
each time to go still lower 
before loading the canoes, 
but with a long whine in re- 
sponse to the laughter from 
the canoes, they sustained 
their character of the lost 
dogs ; and finally, when we 
took them in, their imitation 
of the bark of delight was 
surprisingly lifelike. This 
faculty of imitation exists in 
a@ greater or less degree 
among many of the voy- 
ageurs and hunters, who 
depend upon it in a measure 
to call their game within 
range. Antoine in particu. 
lar was singularly successful 
in mimicking the ery of the 
wild-goose, of duck, and, as 
in this afternoon’s play, of 
dogs. 

We were rather late mak- 
ing camp, but it was in an 
excellent place, at Kettle 
Portage. The rain had 
ceased, there were no in- 
sects to annoy us, and around 
the can:p-fires the discom- 
forts of the day were soon 
| laughed off. At the Riverside demi-charge, 
j which we ran with the paddles during 
‘the afternoon with nearly our full cargo, 

our speed at the foot of the rapids must 
; have been at least fifteen miles an hour 
“Cover the ground.” A short distance be- 
‘yond we reached the head of Dji-sa-Kan 
| Pertage. This name John translated for 
;me as ‘‘the place where they perform the 
; Great Manitou,” which is his way of express- 
| ing ** the conjuring honse.” John had assisted 
a priest at the “Soo” in compiling a dic- 
tionary of the Chippewa, and his equivalent 
expressions were in general easily under- 
! stood, though, as in this case and that of the 
| Twin Portage, they were redundant. He re- 
ferred to my observations ia a similar way, 
remarking, as I would land for sights for 
time or Jatitude, that ‘the Professor was 
yoing to perform the Great Manitou.” 

| ‘This portage gets its name from a pulpit- 
like rock about half way down the rapids, 
; Standing well up in the air, where tradition 
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has it that the Indians in former times con- H mosquitos. A storm was brewing. The men 
ducted their magic rites. From a high, rocky | hurried to pitch the tents, and placed their 


plateau near the foot of the portage, the view 
looking up the rapids is very grand. The 
river ows through a narrow gorge, the right 
bank being a long, smooth, perpendicular 
wall of rock, the other a succession of irre- 
falar boulders, among which, one much 


doors to the eastward, as they saw rain and 
wind in the direction of the setting sun. 
They were none too soon, and when the 
clouds burst there came the heaviest fall of 
rain we had during the trip. Through the 
thin canvas of my tent the water flowed 


higher than the others, is the ‘ pulpit,” or | freely, forced by the wind and the weight of 


The Author's Dream at Storehouse Portage. 


“conjuring house,” referred to as giving the 
name to the portaye. On the top of this 
plateau I found growing in a cleft of the rock 
a diminutive cherry-tree, on which were ripe 
cherries no larger than green peas. 

Much difficulty was experienced after 
leaving this portage, for the river was so 
low that we grounded after having gone a 


long distance in one channel, and, seeing no | 
possibility of getting farther in that direc- | 
tion, we returned about half a mile and tried 


another, this time with success, reaching 
Storehouse Portage at half-past six. An 
almost perpendicular cliff of about twenty- 
five feet was ascended by a very steep and 
slippery path, and we found ourselves on a 
level, cleared plateau, with a dilapidated 
storehouse and an Indian's grave. And here 
we made the acquaintance of the mosquito ! 
We thought we had met him at St. ‘Paul's 
Portage, but that was a mistake. The insect 


we met there was a mild-mannered, unobtru- | 
sive, well-behaved creature, who, by com- | 


parison, attended to his own business. 
at Storehouse Portage it was different. They 
came up in solid phalanxes to the sound of 
martial music. Platoon after platoon was 


Here | 


I 


the pouring rain. Hurriedly rolling my 
blankets in the rubber-cloth and putting on 
my rain-coat and hat, I sat there an hour 
fighting the mosquitos, killing them by the 
score. Meanwhile the ground around me 


| was covered with water, rapidly increasing in 


depth. The plateau on which we were camped 
was quite level, with a slight rim at its eles 
so that the water could not run off, and when 
the shower moderated there were two inches 
all over. The bed of boughs which my canoe- 


men had spread was all that kept me out of . 


the water. 
After a cold supper in the storehouse, I 


returned to my tent, closed, as I thought, | 


every possible entrance for a mosquito, and 
commenced the work of destruction. 
eleven, after nearly three hours of work, 
I found my tent completely cleared, and, 


considerable, water having been drawn off, 
from the plateau through a sluice dug by | 


the men, I spread my blankets and slept. At 
daybreak the next morning I was awakened 


by the mosquitos, who were in my tent in a ' 


mass, How they got in I cannot imagine. 


There was not an opening visible, except a‘ 
. Very small one that I had made to enable me 


At) 


Mud and marsh prevailed underfoot, whik 


| overhead the bushes grew so thickly as ( 
, almost obliterate the trail, and to offer con 
, stant resistance to our passing. The canoe: 
; Were drawn up the steep path on the cliff hy 
means of a track-line, one atatime. Thre 
; men supported the canoes on their shoulde:- 
| as usual, while the others at the top of th: 
cliff hauled on the track-line fastened to thi 
bow of the canoe. In the same manner they 
were lowered down another very steep pat! 
which formed the northern terminus of th 
; portage. 
It was decided to le in the old store 
| house such of our provisions as would not lx 
needed before our return, also the simalle 
i canoe. It had been represented to us a 
; Missinaibi that, such is the honesty of th: 
‘ wandering Indians, we should find every 
thing intact on our return, unless some on 
actually starving should pass that way, whe: 
he would take enough to satisfy his hunger 
and no more. In proof of this assertion wi 
found numerous articles in the upper storey 
of the house left there by the Indians then 
selves. Among these were skins of differen 
kinds, beaver, fox, bear, and others, hangin; 
in various assortments, evidently having mor 
than one owner. Accordingly, we packed ir 
the same place flour, bacon, pork, hard-bread 
tea, and other articles, including half the dry 
plates belonging to Mr. Hill’s photographi: 
outfit. The canoe we could not get inside, s 
of it was made a cache, but only for a short 
time. Our attempt to reach the next portaze 
| although three of the men walked overlan'! 
prover! the folly of proceeding to Moose in te 
, large canoe alone, so after reaching our nex: 
brought 


, camp four of the men returned an 
to us the smaller one. 

Long Portage, the last of the trip, was, 
like its predecessor, a trail of mud and den-« 
‘ growth almost impassable with a burden. In 
camp we made preparations to atay the re- 
mainder of the day and the night. Much wa: 
to be done, for the portage was long, the 
large canoe was badly injured, owing to the 
bumping she received in her overloaded con- 
dition, and poles were to be cut and trimmed 
for use during the remainder of the journey, 
| where available timber is searce and in some 
places entirely wanting. At the northern 
end of the portage a small brook had washed 
away part of the cliff until it was very stecp. 
and the path which led in, or near the bed ot 
the brock, was very irregular. The task of 
getting the canoes to the bottom was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one, testing the strenyth 
and ingenuity of the men to the utmost. 
, The entire crowd of seven, under one canoe, 


struck down by us, but the gaps were in- . 


ed and the murder was ruthless 
noke did not seem to annoy them; 
in tact, they rather liked it. This was the 
champion mosquito war of the whole trip. 


stantly f 


to see the state of the sky, but it was impos- 


The state of the portage was very bad, 


From Camp near Gypsum Beds, looking South. 


| carefully felt their way along, some main- 


‘sible for them to enter there. However, here | taining’ firm footing, while others would 
they were, and I was obliged to dress under 
the blankets as far as possible. 


j shift and brace themselves to allow the re- 
mainder to follow their motions. Slowly, 
and with the care of a mother for an infant. 


But our trials were not to end with the | owing to the heavy rain of the night before. | they advanced, and on feeling the slightest 
1 
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pressure from a projecting branch overhead, 
they stopped, and with whispered cautions, 
as when men are in suspense, they surged 
carefully this way or that, until the obstruc- 
tion was passed. The birch bark did not re- 
ceive a scratch. I watched this operation 
with some anxiety, and breathed more freely 
when I saw them safe at the bottom of the 
path with the two canoes. Their frantic yells 
of triumph and mad capers on the succesful 
termination of the undertaking were quite 
pardonable. I found here numerous fossil 
shells imbedded in the clay. My examina- 
tion of them provoked the inquiry whether or 
not the Professor was looking for gold. 

Antoine and Mongoose set a hali-dozen 
rabbit snares apiece, in spots where they had 
seen their tracks, and the next morning the 
former found two rabbits and the latter three. 
These were cooked for breakfast, a delicious 
variation from our usual salt diet. 

Our descent from the height of land, ac- 
cording to Professor Bell, by the portages 
alone, was about four hundred and sixty feet. 
Immediately after leaving Long Portage we 
entered a stretch of the river known as Hell 
(iate, a name that is entirely inappropriate. 
It led us to anticipate a wild rush of waters, 
with eddies and whirlpools, between rocky 
hanks and past frowning reefs, where the 
utmost skill on the part of our guide and the 
crew would be necessary to keep us from de- 
struction ; in place of which we found a suc- 
cession of strong rapids, no worse than the 
average and not nearly so bad as many we 
had run heretofore. 

The banks are in 
an angle of about forty-five deurees, and 
thickly wooded to within a short distance 
from the water's edge, with here and there a 
perpendicular ledge of slate, washed by little 
streams too small to be dignified by the name 
of waterfalls. The river winds about in a 
serpentine course, with a succession of strong 
rapids for abont two miles, after which the 
rapids become less frequent and the river 
broader and shallower. The scenery is totally 


different from that of the country through 
which we had thus far passed. Instead of 


the monotonous walls of trees, rising on each 
side from low, swampy banks, there is endless 
variety in the disposition of the foliage, the 
slope of the banks, the ledges of stone, and 
the falling water. 
While enjoying the scenery and the warmth 
—for the night and early morning were ex- 
tremely cold—an exclamation from Mungoose 
ca all eyes to seek the flock of ducks 
which he had spied, and soon we were in chase 
of them. Our gun was now to be christened, 
and, indifferent as we had been before, we 
were soon in eager chase of wounded ducks. 
Mangoose proved to be, as represented; an 
ercellent shot, and, in spite of the cunning of 


! * 

. stood up in the canoes, paddles in hand, all | earn is, with ordinary care and usage, from 

‘ watching in different directions for his reap- | two to three years. Of course, with proper 

, Pearance, greeting him with a yell of derision | precautions, they may last longer, and by 
as they instantly dropped to their places and ‘ unusual wear and tear they will be much 


Reneral high, sloping at : 
0) 


aped after him. One duck baffled their vigil- 
ance and got away, presumably by hiding 
among the bushes which grow along the river 
banks. At the mouth of Coal Brook we saw 
‘ numerous large pieces of lignite, brought down 
‘by the freshets from a short distance above. 
| We gathered a few specimens, leaving them 
with fossils in a cache at dinner-camp, to be 
' recovered on our return. 
|, At our dinner-camp, near the junction of 
; the Moose and Mattagami rivers, we found a 
| beaver-dam and several trees that had been 
‘cut down by beavers. One piece of wood, 


which was secured as a sample of their work, 


was about six inches in diameter. The view 
at the junction was very pleasing. The two 
| rivers and the joint stream below the junc- 
, tion are very shallow but very broad, pre- 
senting the appearance of great rivers, in 
spite of their want of depth. Their banks 
| are moderately high, sloping easily, and 
_ eovered with trees to within about fifty yards 
, of the water’s edge. The reaches at this 
point are tolerably straight, permitting a lon; 

portion of each river to be seen. We foun 

a marked difference in the water after join. 


ing the Mattagami, which contributes a 


Observatory at 


the little fellows, we captured five after an | 
exciting chase which the wounded ducks led 
u, The excitable nature of our men was fully 
fereloped in this sport. Like boys at play, ! 
they shouted and laughed, and when a cun- ; 
ning duck had disappeared under water, they 


Moose Factory. 


muddy, greasy-looking stream, while that 
which we had just left was clear though very 
dark in colour. 

The wreck of an abandoned canoe. hauled 
up on the beach, led me to inquire as to the 


i usual lifetime of a birch-bark canoe, which I 


Flags used at the Hudson's Bay Company's Posts. 


sooner worn out. -The bark itself is not de- 
eayed or useless, and this identical wreck 
afterward furnished us with material for 
patches and repairs of our own canoes. 

At four, on August 13, we saw cattle, the 
first sign of civilisation, and an hour later we 
caught sight of a topsail schooner at anchor, 
and as we ‘opened out” a little bay soon 
afterward, a fleet of launches was seen laden 
withhay. Immediatelyafterward Moose Fac- 
tory came into view, and the men began prepar- 
ing for port. They were ashamed to be seen 
pulling oars in a canoe (we had a pair in each) , 
so unshipped themand the thole-pins, and after 
straightening up their clothing they started 
the seven paddles with strong strokes, and in 
a few minutes, during which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s flag was run up in honour of 
our arrival, we were alongside the wharf. 
The chief factor, Mr. Cotter, was there with 
his clerks to greet us, and all the inhabitants 
turned out in force and lined the banks to see 
the unusual sight of the arrival of strangers. 
We were at once conducted to the dwelling of 
Mr. Cotter, to whom we delivered letters of 
introduction, mail,and packages. Permission 
was procured to pitch our tents, we were in- 
vited to accept the hospitalities of the general 
mess, anda room with two beds was placed 
at our disposal. 

T am obliged to dismiss Moose Factory and 
its saroundines with the briefest reference, 
only inserting one or two sketches. The post 
affords abundant material for aseparate paper, 
but as these 8 have to do with canoe life, 
I pass over for the present the days of our 
sojourn. 

* * 


» * 


Everywhere on the return trip we found the 
water much lower than during the journey to 
the northward, but on the 5th of September, 
thirteen days from Moose, we reached Missi- 
naibi, or New Brunswick post, finding that 
Mr. Kirkpatrick had left the previous day for 
Michipicoten, having leave of absence to visit 
Fort William; and from Mr. Veunor, who 
was in charge for the time being, we learned 
that there was a possibility of the steamer’s 
touching at Michipicoten the following Thurs- 
day (this was Sunday), so that we had no time 
to lose. 

At daybreak the next day we were a busy 
party, preparing to continue on our way, 
Our men were busy making extra oars and 
thole-pins, so that in the lakes they might 
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make bettertime. We returned the borrowed we made the distance to Michipicoten in three 


ymn, which had provided us about a dozen 


ducks, took from the root-house the flour and ° 
pork which we left there the month before, , 


ith an addition to our mail matter for 
Michipicoten, and several small parcels, we 
left: Missinaibi, after a great deal of hand- 
shaking and frequent bo9-zhoos exchanged by 
‘our men with Mungoose and the Company's 
employés of the post. 

Our portages were much lengthened in 
consequence of the extra load, and except in 
the lakes, where there was sufficient depth of 
water, our progress was much slower than it 
would have been with full channels, but as 
we were soins with the stream, we made good 
progress, and by starting earlier and keeping 
on until there was just light enough to select 
a vood camp and seasoned timber for our fires, 


days. 

Individually, I was quite content, for during 
the greater part of the time I was getting good 
observation, there was much to interest me in 
the novelty of my situation, and I was witha 
pleasant circle of friends. Blueberries were 
plentiful and nice, little odd jobs offered once 
in a while to keep us from being over- 
come with ennui; and when the gale prevented 
the fisherman of the post from ‘furnishing his 
daily quota of fresh salmon-trout, or those 
delicious Lake Superior whitefish, so that our 
three meals were of ham ; and when the cows 
strayed away over night where they could not 
be found the next morning, nor during the 
whole day, so that our coffee was served with- 
out the cream to which we had become rapidly 
acclimated since our arrival at the post—we 


were enable to appreciate a few of the minor 
deprivations to which they are subjected who 
live away from a market and civilisation. 

On the night of the 17th of September the 
steamer arrived bound east, having been very 
much detained by storms. Hurriedly pack- 
ing, we bade farewell to those who had made 
our detention at Michipicoten a pleasant 
episode of our summer’s journey, went on 
board the Manitoba, and, after a run of sixteen 
hours, landed at the ‘‘Soo.” There we paid 
to our men the stipulated wages, and givin 
to them, according to custom, the remaininy 
provisions and the outfit of tents and cooking 
utensils, we discharged them, recovered the 
trunks stored at the Chippewa House, and 
once more donned the dress of civilisation. 


SAMUEL W. Very. 


Entrance to Richmond Gule, East Maine, Hudson's Bay. 


AZILY lying and kicking my heels 
In a meadow with nobody nigh ; 
Wondering, too, whether any one feels 
A quarter as idle as I; 


Here am I quietly lounging away 
Tn this one little corner of shade, 

With just enough enerzy, so I should say, 
For swallowing iced lemonade. 


Bother my watch ! it is idle like me, 
It has stopped as if feeling the heat, 
And I’ve been half a century under this 
tree 
Without getting up on my feet. 


Tam sure he made fun of me right to my 


face, 


Yet he’s wrong if he thinks that I chafe ; 
Though I wanted him badly to stick in my 


case 


T am not at all sorry he’s safe. 


LAY 
(See Cover of Siaamcer Part.) 


That last metaphorical phrase I opine 
Some people will certainly blame, 
If ever this mild cogitation of mine 
Is calmly committed to fame. 


No matter, it’s too much a trouble in life 
To scribble for critical eyes, 


When the glory of summer is everywhere ! 


rife 
And—you're fairly well pestered with 
flies ! 


Now as I look at the river below 
It shimmers in golden haze, 

The rocks over yonder are all in a glow 
And the kine are too languid to graze. 


long. 


strony, 
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T haven't an atom of energy left, 
And sympathise much with the cows. 
It’s funny to feel of all spirit bereft, 
Yet no inclination to drowse. 


Hullo! here's a butterfly hovering round, 
A “peacock ” I think—there he goes. 
He has settled. Fine fellow, you're mine 

T'll be bound, 
Tl approach on the tips of my toes ! 


Whish ! he has gone, like a mischievous 
aprite, 
And flaunts in exuberant glee ; 
Not caring a rap that his beauty has quite 
Beguiled me from under my tree. 


The spell has been broken that held me so 


T am off—with this final address, 
*O tree! may thy branches be sturdy and 


And never thy shadow be less ! ” 


FRED EDMONDS, 


SOME H 


‘. PART from its grand and savage scenery, | 

Norway—more than one holiday tour 
in which has been described in the B. O. P. | 
—possesses many minor points of interest 
which those who write about the country and 
their scampers through it do not usually | 
think worth recording. 

The water, whether of river, lake, or sea, | 
is usually green. If it proceeds from melt- ' 
ing ice it is turbid ; in other cases it is clear, 
and in some instances the transparency is , 
marvellous. Looking over the prow of a | 
loat on one of the fjords I saw jelly-tish at 
adepth that must have been nearly a hun- 
dred feet. 

The rowing-boats look to be frail struc- , 
tnres, and the oars, which appear to be 
clumsy, are right-and left-handed, The row- , 
lucks have one pin, against which the oar 
rests, and to which it is fastened by a piece 
of birch bark or a birch twig. 

To the Norwegian birch is as _indis- 

enzable as is tle cocoanut-tree to the Pacific 
slander. The bark forms rude cordaze ; 
it is also used for tanning, and in times | 
of scarcity it is ground up and mixed with | 
barley-meal to make bread. It also forms 
the inner layer of the roofs of the houses. | 
The wood is used to build the houses, and ! 
aiterwards to heat them. When harness 
breaks—and it often does—a touvh twig from | 
a neighbouring tree repairs the damage; 
while at school—but no! this is a holiday ! 
number, and we will not recall unpleasant 
memories ! 

Mentioning the harness just now reminds 
me of the roads. When not cut out of the 
side of a cliff they resemble a good road 
over an English common. They appear to 
be repaired with gravel, not with broken ; 
stone ; and where the hills are not too steep 
the surface is so firm and smooth that they | 
must be a joy to the cyclist. There are no 
hedyes, and nothiny to separate the road 
from the adjoining tield—that is, when there 
is a field, for only one-thirtieth of the land 
is cultivated, the greater part of the country 
being bare rock or else covered with snow 
all the year round. Wherever a patch of 
soil does exist it is too precious to be 
wasted. 

Some of the old honses have open fire- | 
places without any chimney. There is a 
square aperture in the centre of the roof for 

the escape of the smoke in fine weather. 


When it rains this aperture is closed by a; here. 


r opening upwards, and worked by a | 
eae Foti ined. The lamp used in 
winter is suspended from a wooden crane 
that in summer lies close against the wall. 

‘At Leerdal a man with a wooden shovel was 
watering & CFO} of oats. A number of small 
streams flowed through the field, and the 
man stood on the bank, and, dipping his 
shovel into the water, threw it as far as he 
could over the crop. Ploughs, when not in 
use, are hung-to the outer walls of the dwell- 
ing houses. I saw two men pulling a plough 
while another guided it, and women fre- 
quently take the place of men. The hors 


‘what are they like? 


i screams to the scene of its cremation. 


s asked a friend in Bergen to send hima native 
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on the west coast are, for the most part, 
cream-coloured. ‘They are wonderfully sure- 
footed rushing downhill, but they crawl up 
the slightest incline, and about their speed ; 
on the level the less said the better. 

But are there no boys in Norway? And 
They are very like: 
English boys in appearance, except that 
most of them have tow-coloured hair. They + 
are solemn and intellixent. On Midsummer 
Eve I saw a number of them making merry. 
They had induced the owner of an old boat | 
to let them have it to make a bonfire, and | 
they were dragging it along with shouts and 
i An 
onlooker might have thought the boys were 
performing a disazreeable duty rather than | 
enjoying a pleasure. 

axked a boy what his name was. _‘ An- 
dreas.”  ‘* And your other name?” He did 
not understand what I meant; but when I 
asked how I should direct a letter to him ; 
he said his name was Andreas Gudvangen. 
Now Gudvanzen was the name of the place 
we were at, and I thought he was claiming a | 
title, but I found surnames are very rare; l 
and when two persons are to be distinguished ' 
the name of the place is added to the name of ! 
the person. In an out-of-the-way region I ' 
asked a boy of fifteen if he had ever seen a 
carriage like this—putting a big cuin in front 
of a small one, and letting a curved twig rest 


on both. ‘Yes; bicycle,’ was the imme- | 
diate response. Like Sam Weller's know- | 
ledge of London, this lad’s acquaintance with | 


h was extensive and peculiar. Show- . 
ing him a whip, I asked him what it was 
called in English. The prompt reply was, ; 
“ Baedeker.” I ventured to differ from him, | 
and showed him the guide-book, telling him 
that was ‘ DBaedeker.” He readily pointed | 
out the various places in the maps of the 
guide-book. I pointed out a birch-tree | 
stripped of its bark, and asked him what 
that was for. He said, ‘‘ Shoes ’—he meant 
that the bark was used for tanning. | 
| Aftera time he began to examine me with ' 
| regard to England, and I fear that some of 
. my answers were misleading. He wanted to 
' know if there wax much “rain” in England. . 
I emphatically said there wax. Later in our 
interview it was clear that he thought the 
Norse word ‘‘rein” (meaninz reindeer) was 
the same in English, and I fear the lad is 
under the delusion that we have reindeer 


Many of the natives speak English—in a 
; way. They go to ‘ Merk” (America) for a 
few years, but they find the work too hard, 
| and are glad to return home. Toa girl in a 
mountain hut, that I reached tired and hun- 
gry, I was explaining my wants in my best 
phrase-book Norse, to which she listened 
| patiently until I came to a full-stop—for even 
phrase-books are not perfect —when she 
uietly remarked, ‘I understand English.” 
She had been nurse in an American family 
for three years, and she spoke very gram- 
matically. A hotel-keeper in the country 
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‘cook who could speak English (which he 


could not speak himself). She arrived, but 
no English tourist could understand her 
English, and her employer could not under- 
stand her Norwegian; but she was a good 
cook, and he kept her. This reminds me of 
one of my brother’s stories. He asked a 


‘ waitress with whom he was conversing in 


English how long she had been in Norway. 
“All my life,” was the reply, ‘except a year 
that I spent at school in Hull” He thought 
this would be a lesson to him to be more 
careful in future. A few days subsequently 
a man was talking to him in English, and he 
spoke so fluently and correctly that my 
brother complimented him on his knowledge 
of the language. ‘It is hardly to be won- 
dered at,” answered the other; ‘‘I am an 
Englishman !” 

But I am straying away from the boys. 
One Sunday morning, at a seaside village, a 
Jad was walking up and down on the quay, 
apparently looking for something in the 
Water. _ Several men were lounging about, 
but he did not ask any of them to help in his 
search. Presently a pair of boots appeared 
on the surface. He seized these, aad a pair 
of trousers came to view, and at length a boy 
was dragzed out. The parents now arrived 
on the scene, and while one of them chas- 
tised the boy the other punished his rescuer. 
The affair did not appear to excite the slight- 
est surprise amonz the spectators, and I con- 
cluded it must be the custom of the country 
for a boy to tumble into the water and wait 
for another to drag him out ! 

There was a military camp here, and I had 
an opportunity of seeing what the soldiers 
were like. They would excite considerable 
amazement, and probubly laughter, in the 
breast of an English sergeant. Every man 
in the country Jas to undergo three years of 
military training, and perhaps those I saw 
were recruits. They were of all sizes, and 
did not appear at home in their uniform. 
This, in the case of the privates, was all 
black except a narrow red stripe on each 
shoulder, and seemed to fit the men very 
loosely. The corporals were distinguished b 
their head-drexs. This resembled a soft 
clerical felt hat, with a plume of black 
feathers (such as you_see on a hearse) hang- 
ing down over one side. A snperior officer 


had a soft black felt, without the plume, but 


with a ribbon like that of the I Zingari 
Cricket Club round it, anda monogram on 
the front. He wore a black Inverness cape 
with epaulettes. Were these the hardy 
Norsemen of Runic rhyme and saga? Where 
are the Jong-haired warriors we know so well, 
who brandished their spears and clashed. 
their shields while the earth resounded 
beneath their martial tread? Gone, with 
Odin and with Thor. They live not now 
save in song and story ; but though the halo 
of romance has vanished, Norway will never 
want admirers while it has its fosses and 
fjords, its lakes and glaciers, its precipitous 
mountains, and its vast fields of everlasting. 
snow. 


Isit apin Jsee on the mat? Yes it 1s 


\ 


U wah it did not rain 


Jane hasa kind face 
and isa nice grt 


A fly is in my eye. 
Get it out for me 


The owl isa wise bird 


Is the fly out now? 
Yes it ts 


Do you see the cow? 


Ties, 
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By TatboT Barnes REED, 


Author of “ A Dog with a Bad Name,” “A Night on Scafell Pike,” ete. 


\ponam McCrang had bolted ! 

‘L There was not a shadow of a doubt 
about it. The moment I reached the 
lank that eventful morning and saw the 
wanager’s desk open, and the tin cash- 
box lying empty on the floor, 1 said at 
one to myself, “This is McCrane’s 

Ollg. 
vad rr et the messenger stood 
there, with dro) jaws, gaping at the 
disinal scene, I hurriedly salled up in m 
mind the incidents of the past week, and, 
reading them in the light of this dis- 
covery, | was ready to stake my reputa- | 
tion as a& paying cashier that my fellow- 
clerk was a robber and a fugitive. 

McCrane had not been at our bank , 
long ; he had come to us from one of the, 
country branches, and, much to the dis- ; 
gust of some of us juniors, had been 
placed over our heads as second payin; 
cashier. I was third paying cashier, an 
from the moment I set eyes on my new 
colleague and superior I felt that mis- 
chief was in the wind. 

A mysterious, silent man of twenty-six 
was Michael McCrane ; so silent was he, 
indeed, that were it not for an occasional 
“How will you take it ?” “ Not endorsed,” 
“Next desk,” ejaculated in the course of 
his daily duties, any one might have 
sposed him _ dumb. He held himself 
gloom: 


aloof from his fellow-clerks. 
None of us knew where he lived, or how 
he lived. It was an event to get a word 
out of him ; wherever it was possible he 
answered by signs or grimaces. He glided 
into his place in the morning like a ghost, 
and like a ghost he glided out at night 
and vanished. 

More than that, his personal appear- 
ance was unsatisfactory. He was slovenly 
in figure and habits, with a stubbly beard 
and unkempt hair ; and although he had 
£150a year his clothes were threadbare 
and shabby. _He seemed always hard up 
for money. He did not go out, as most of 
us did, in the middle of the day to get 
lunch, but fortified himself with bread 
and cheese, which he brought in his 
pocket, and partook of mysteriously be- 

ind the lid of his desk. 

Now and then I had come upon him 
vhile he was deeply engaged in writin; 
what appeared to be private letters, an 
IT could not help noticing that on each 
cecasion when thus interrupted he 
coloured up guiltily and hid his letter 
hastily away in his blotting-paper. And 
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once or twice lately mysterious parcels | 
had been handed tatiim over the counter, | 
, which he had received with a conscious | 
air, hiding them away in his desk and , 
\ carrying them home under his coat i 
night. 

f did not at all like these oddities, and, ' 
| holding the position I did, I had often 
debated with myself whether it was not ! 
;my duty to take the manager or head | 
cashier into my contidence on the subject. | 
And pet there had never till now occurred 
| anyt hing definite to take hold of, nor was | 
it till this October morning, when I saw , 
the manager’s desk broken and the empty | 
cash-box on the floor, that it came over , 
me that McCrane was even a worse fellow 
than I had taken him for. 

He had been most mysterious about 
, his holidays this Year. e was to have 

taken them in May, among the first 
: batch, but suddenly altered his arrange- 
; Nents, giving no reason, and requesting 
to be allowed to go in September. Sep- 
tember came, and still he clung to his 
desk. Finally another change was an- | 
| nounced: McCrane would start for his 
| fortnight’s holiday on the second Thurs- 
| day of October. 
; These changes were all arranged so 
mysteriously, and with such an unusual 
show of eagerness on McCrane’s part, 
|and as the time itself drew near he ex- 
i hibited such a mixture of self-satisfaction, 
, concealment, and uneasiness, that no one 
could fail to observe it. Add to this that 
_ during the last day or two he had made 
‘more than one mistake in his addition, 
‘and had once received a reprimand from 
the manager for inattention, at which he ; 


‘wonder that my first words on that 
‘eventful morning—the first of his long- ; 
_ expected holiday—were, 
“ Michael McCrane has bolted !” 
The manager when he arrived took the 
; Same view as I did. os 
“T don’t like this, Samuels,” said: he ; ; 
“not at all, Samuels.” 
When Mr. Trong called any one by his 
‘name twice in one sentence it was a cer- 
tain sign that he meant what he said. 
“ How much was there in the box?” I, 
inquired. 
~* £23 5s. 6d.” said the manager, referring 
to his petty cash account. “There was, 
| one five-pound note, but I do not know 
the number ; the rest was cash.” 
i The messenger was called in and de- 


vaguely smiled—and you will hardly | 


' back. If necessary, 


posed that Mr. McCrane had stayed the 
previous evening half an hour after every 
one else, to wind up, as he said. The 
witness stated that he heard him count- 
ing over some money, and that when he 
left he had put out the gas in the office 
and given him—the deponent—the key 
of his—the suspect’s—own desk. 

“ Bring his book,” said the manager. 

did so, and we examined it together. 
The last page had not been added up, and 
two of the Sines had not been filled out 
with the amounts in the money column. 
Oddly enough, when the two cancelled 
cheques were looked at they were found 
to amount to £21. 

“We must go thoroughly into this,” 
said the manager. “1t looks worse and 
worse. What’s this ?” 

1t was a torn piece of paper between 
two of the leaves of the book, part of a 
memorandum in McCrane’s handwriting. 
It read thus : 


Coss ERT punk 
. MealRe 1. Bo prree » 


“What do you make of that?” asked 
the manager. 

A light dawned on me. 

“T wonder if it means Euston, 1.30% 
Perhaps he’s going by that train.” 

The manager looked at me, then at the 
clock, and then went to his desk and took 
up a Bradshaw. 

“1,30 is the train for Rugby, Lancas- 
ter, Fleetwood. Samuels!” 

“Sir,” said I. 

“You had better take a cab to Euston, 
yok have just time. If he is there stop 

im, or else follow him, and bring him 


get the police to help 
you, but if you can bring him back with- 
out, so much the better. I’m afraid the 
£23 is not all; it may turn out to bea 
big robbery when we go through his 
book. I must trust to your judgment. 
Take some money with you £20, in case 
of emergency. * quick or you will be 
late. Telegraph to me how you suo- 
ceed.” 

It was a word and a blow. A quarter 
of an hour later my hansom dashed into 
the yard at Euston just as the warning 
bell for the 1.30 train was sounding. 

“Where for, sir?” asked a porter. 
“Any luggage ” 


? 
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I did not know where I was for, and I 
had no luggage. 

I rushed on to the platform and looked 
anxiously up and down. It was a scene 
of confusion. Groups of non-travellers 
round the carriage doors were beginning 


to say a last good-bye to their friends ; 


inside. Porters were hurling their last 

jtruck-loads of luggage into the vans ; 
the guard was a quarter of the way 
down the train looking at the tickets ; 
the newspaper boys were flitting about 
shouting noisily and inarticulately ; and 
the usual érowd of “ just-in-times ” were 
rushing headlong out of the booking- 
otiice and hurling themselves at the 
crowded train. 

Iwas at a toss what todo. It was im- 
possible to say who was there and who 
was not. MeCrane might be there or he 
might not. What was the use of my— 

paee inside if you're going,” shouted 

a guard. 

L saw a porter near the booking-oflice 
door advance towards the bell. 

At the same moment. [ saw, or fancied 
uw, at the window of a third- r- 
a certain pale face appear momen- 

y, and, with an anxious glance up at 

lock, vanish again inside. 

“Wait a second,” I cried to the guard, 
“till I get a ticket.” 

~ Not time now,” [ heard him say, as I 
dashed into the booking-otlice. 
fhe clerk was shutting the window. 

“Third single—any where—Flect wood !” 
I shouted, flinging down a couple of 
sovereigns. 

I was vaguely aware of seizing the 
ticket, of hearing some one call after me 
something about “change,” of a whistle, 
the waving of a flag, and 2 shout, “Stand 
away from the tram.” Next moment I 
was sprawling on all fours on the knees 
of a carriage full of passengers; and 
before I bad tine to Weak up the 1.30 
train was outside Euston station. 

It took me some time to recover from 
the perturbation of the start, and still 
longer to overcome the bad impression 
which my entry had made on my tellow- 
passengers. 

Indeed I was made distinctly uncom- 


fortable by the attitude which two, at | 


any rate, of these personas, took up. One 
was a young man of the tyye which I 
usually connect with detectives, The 
other was a rollicking commercial -ira- 
veller. a 

“You managed to do it, then?” said 
the latter to me when finally I had shaken 
myself together and found a seat. 

“Yes, just, id I. 

The other man looked hard at me from 
behind a newspaper. 

“Best to cut your sort of job fine,” con- 
tinued thecommercia], knowingly. “Awk- 
ward to meet a friend just when you're 
starting, wouldn't it?” with a wink that 
he evidently meant to be funny. 

Lecoloured up violently, and was aware 
that the other man had his eye on me. 
I was being taken for a runaway ! 

“Worth my while to keep chummy 
with you,” said the heartless man of the 
road. “Start a little flush, don’t you ?” 

L ignored this pointed inquiry. 

“Not bank-notes, I hope — because 
they've an unkind way of stopping them. 
Not but what you might get rid of one or 
two if you make haste. But they're ugly 
things to track a chap out by, you know. 
Why, I knew a young fellow, much your 
age and build, borrowed a whole sheaf of 
em and went up north, and made up his 


mind he’d have a high old time. He did 
slip through a fiver; but—would yeu 
believeit?}— the next he tried on, they were 
down on him like shooting stars, and he’s 
another two years to do on the mill 
before he can come another trip by the 
1.30. They all fancy this train.” 

This style of talk, much as it amused 
my tellow-passengers and interested the 
man in the corner, made ine feel in a 
most painful position. My looks and 
Llushes, Iam aware, were most compro- 
mising ; and my condition generally, 
without luggage, without rug, without 
even a newspaper, enveloped ine in such 
an atmosphere of mystery and suspicion 
that Lhalf began to wonder whether I 
was not an absconding forger myself. 

Fortunately the _ tr stopped at 
Willesden and I took antage of the 
halt to change my c , explaining 
clumsily that I should pi a carriage 
where [ could sit with my face to the 
engine, whereat every one smiled except 
myself and the man in the corner. 

I tried hard to find an empty carriage ; 
lut the train was full and there was no 
such luxury to be had. Besides, guards, 
porters, and station-masters were all 
shouting to me to get inside somewhere, 
and a score of heads attracted by the 
commotion appeared at the windows and 
added to my discomfort. Finally I_ took 
refuge in a carriage which seemed less 
crowded than the rest—having but two 
occupants. 

Alas! to my horror and dismay I dis- 
covered when the train had started that 
I had intruded myself on a palpably 
honeymoon couple, who glared at me in 
such an unfriendly manner that for the 
next hour and a half, without respite, I 
was constrained to stand with my head 
out of the window. Even in the tunnels I 
had no encouragement to turn my head 
round. 

This was bad enough, but it would 
have been worse had it not happened 
that, in craning my head and neck out of 
the window, I caught sight, in the corner 
of the carriage next to mine, of half of the 
hack of a head which 1 felt sure IT knew. 
It belonged, in fact, to Michael McCrane, 
and a partial turn of his face left no 
doubt on the matter. Thad run my man 
down already ! 
contemplated the unconscious nape of 
that neck and recalled the gibes of the 
commercial traveller and the uncomfort- 
able stare of the man in the corner. 

What should Ido? The train would 
stop\for two minutes at Bletchley, and 
not ain until we reached Rugby. 
Should {lay my hand on his shoulder at 
the first piace or the second ? 

I wished } could have dared to retire 
into my carNage and consult my time- 
table about treins back. But the con- 
sciousness of the. honeymoon glare at my 
back glued me tt the window, I must 
inquire at Bletchley and act accordingly. 

We were beginning to put on the 
break, and show other signs of coqing to 
a halt, when I was startled by ‘seeing 
McCrane stand up and put his head out 
of the window. I withdrew as hastily as 
I could ; not daring, of course, to retreat 
fully into the carriage, hut turning my 
face in an opperite direction, so as tp 
conceal my identity. I could not guess 
whether he had seen me er not, it had 
all occurred so quickly. If he had, I 
might have need of all my strategy to | 
run him to earth. 

As the train pulled up I saw him lower 


I smiled to myself as [! 


\ 


his window, and, with anxious face, make 
a sudden bolt across the platform. 

That was enough for me. I darted out 
too, much to the satisfaction of my 
fellow-travellers. 

“When's the next train back to Eus- 
ton?” 

_ “Take your seats!” bawled the guard, 
ignoring me. 

“When does the next train go to 
Euston ?” 

“There’s a time-table there.” 

I went, keeping one eye on the train, 

; another on the spot where my man had 
vanished, and feeling a decided incon- 
venience from the lack of a third with 
which to consult the complicated docu- 
ment before me. In a rash moment I 
| ventured to conceritrate my whole atten- 
, tion on the time-table. I had found 
Bletchley ; and my finger, painfully 
tracing down one of the long columns, 
was coming very near to the required 
latitude, when } became aware of a 
whistle; of a figure, bun in hand, darting 
from the refreshment-room toa carriage : 
of a loud puff from the engine. I aban- 
| doned the time-table, and rushed in the 
same direction. Alas! the train was in 
full motion ; a porter was standing for- 
: biddingly between me and my carriage. 
jand the honeymoon couple were blandly 
drawing down the blinds in my very 
face ! VVorst of all, I saw the half-protile 
of Michael McCrane, inflated with cur- 
rant bun, vanish; and as the end carriage 
whirled past me I received a friendly 
cheer from the commercial traveller, and 
a particularly uncomfortable smile from 
his silent companion in the corner. 

Iwas left behind | The bird had flown 
out of my very hand ; and there was no- 
thing now but to return in confusion 
and report my misfortunes at the bank. 

Stay! I could telegraph to detain 
my man at Rugby. Let me see. “To 
Station Master, Livaby. Detain Michael 
McCrane — bank _robbery—tall, dark— 
third-class—left Euston 1.30—I follow— 
Samuels.” How would that do? I was 
pleased with the look of it; and, in the 
fulness of my heart, consulted the station- 
master. 

He eyed me unfavourably. 

“Who are you?” he had the boldness 
to inquire. 

“Tm from the bank.” 

“Oh!” he said; and added, “your 
best plan is to follow him in the supple- 
mental. It will be up in five minutes. 
He’s sure to be bound for Fleetwood, and 
you'll catch him on the steamer. They 
won't stop him on the road without a 
warrant, They don’t know you.” 

T admitted the truth of this, and, after 
some inward debate—-particularly as I 
had _a ticket through—I decided to take 
advice, and avail myself of the “ Supple- 
mental.” 

It was painfully supplemental, that 
train—a string of the most ramshackle 
carriages the line could muster, and the 
carriage in which I found myself smelt 
as if it had been in Billingsgate for a 
month. However, I could sit down this 
time. There was neither honeymoon, 
commercial traveller, nor man in the 
corner to disturb my peace ; only a rol- 
licking crowd of Irish harvestmen on 
their way home, in spirits which were 
not all of air. 

I was claimed as one of their noble 
‘fraternity before we were many stages 
Qn the road ; and although I am_ happy 

say I was not compelled to take part 
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in their potations, for the simple reason 
that they had none left to offer me, I was 
constrained to sing songs, shout shouts, 
abjure allegiance to the Union Jack, 
and utter aspirations for the long life of 
Charlie Parnell and Father Mickey (I 
lelieve that was the reverend gentle- 
wan'’s name), and_ otherwise abase my- 
self, for the sake of peace, and to prevent 
ny head making acquaintance with the 
shillalahs of the company. I got a 
little tired of it after a few hours’ inces- 
sit bawling, and was rather glad, by 
the assistance of a few half crowns 
(which I fervently trusted the manager 


would allow me to charge to his account), | 
toescape their company at Preston, and | 


seck the shelter of a more secluded com- 
partment for the rest of the way. 


{ found one occupied by two files of ; 


soldiers in charge of a couple of deserters, 
and in this genial company performed 
the remainder of the journey in what 
would have been something like comfort. 
but for the ominous gusts of wind and 
rain which, as we neared the coast, buf- 
feted the carriage window, and promised 
a particularly ugly night for any one 
contemplating a sea voyage. 


CHAPTER II. 


j THEN we reached Fleetwood it was 

blowing (so I heard some one say) 
“half a cap.” I privately wondered what 
awhole eap must be like ; for it was all 
I could do, by leaning hard up against 
the wind, and holding on my hat—a 
chimney-pot hat, by the way—to tack 
up the platform and fetch round for the 
Belfast steamer, which lay snorting and 
plunging alongside. 

It takes a very good sailor to be cheer- 
ful under such circumstances. I felt 
profoundly melancholy and wished my- 
self safe at home in my bed. The sight 
of the black and red funnel swaying to 
aud fro raised qualms in me which. 
although still on terrd_firmd, almost called 
for the intervention of a friendly steward. 
Alas! friend there was none. 

In my desperation I was tempted 
basely to compromise with duty. How 
did I know Michael McCrane was on the 
steamer at all? He might have dropped 
out at any one of a dozen wayside stations 
letween Bletchley and here. Indeed the 
probability was that he had. Or—and I 
tlt almost affectionately towards him as 
the thought crossed my mind—even if he 
had come so far, he, like myself, might 
bea bad sailor, and prefer to spend the 
night on this side of the angry Channel. 
T could have forgiven him much, I felt, 

T been sure of that. 

In any case, I asked myself earnestly, 
was I justified in running my employers 
into the further expense of a return 
ticket to Belfast without being reason- 
ably sure that I was on the right track? 
And was I reasonably sure? Was I 
even— 

On the steerage deck of the steamer 

low me, with a portmanteau in one 
hand and a brand new hat-box and a rug 
in the other, a figure staggered towards 
the companion ladder and disappeared 
below. That figure, even to my unwilling 
¢yes, was naught else but a tragic answer 
to my own question. 

Michael McCrane was on board, and 
ean below: 7 - 

A last lingering hope remained. 

“Hardly put off to-night, will you?” 


said I to a mate beside me, with the best 
assumption of swagger at my command. 

He was encasing himself in tarpaulins, 
and appeared not to hear me. 

I repeated my inquiry, and added, in 
the feeble hope that he might contradict 
me, “ Doesn't look like quieting down.” 

“No,” said he, looking up at the sky ; 
“there'll be a goodish bit more of it before 
we're over. All aboard there 1” 

“No,” I shouted, rushing towards the 
“Ym not !” 


Oh . 
Oh, how I wished I could have found 
myself just left behind. As it was I was 


precipitated nearly head first down the 
gangway, amid the by no means friendly 
expletives of the sailors, and landed at 
the bottom a clear second after my hat, 
and two seconds at least in advance of my 
umbrella. Before I had recovered all my 
component parts the Royal Duke was 
o! 


It was not the slightest comfort to me 
to reflect that if only I had dashed on 
board the moment I saw my man, and 
arrested him there and then, we might | 
both be standing at this moment com- | 

aratively happy on that quay whose | 
ights blinked unkindly, now above us, 
now below, now one side, now the other, 
as we volled out of the harbour. 

“Bit of a sea outside, I guess,” said a 
voice at my side. 

Outside! Then what was going on 
now did not count! I clapped my hat 
down on my head and made for the cabin 

oor. 

It had entered my mind to penetrate 
into the steerage at once and make sure 
of my runaway; but when I contem- 
plated _the distance of deck between 
where I now stood and where I had seen 
him disappear 3.and when, moreover, as 
the boat’s head quitted the lee of the 
breakwater a big billow from the open 
leapt up at her and washed her from 
stem to stern, something within me urged 
me to go below at once, and postpone 
business till the morning. ’ 

I have only the vaguest recollection of 
the ghastly hours which ensued. I have 
a wandering idea of a feeble altercation 
with a steward on hearing that all the 
berths were occupied and that he had 
nowhere to put me. Then I imagine I 
must have lain on the saloon floor or the 
cabin stairs ; at least, the frequency with 
which I was troddon upon was sugges- 
tive of my resting-place being a public 
thoroughfare. But the treading under 
foot was not quite so bad as being called 
upon to show my ticket later on. That 
was a distinctly fiendish episode, and I 
did not recover from it all the night. 
More horrible still, a few brutes, lost to 
all sense of humanity, attempted to have 
supper in the saloon, within a foot or two 
of where I lay. Mercifully, their evil 
machinations Miled, for nothing could 
stay on the table. 

h, the horrors of that night! Who 
can say at what angles I did not incline ¢ 
Now, as we swooped up a wave I s 
on my heacl, next moment I shivered and 
shuddered in mid-air. Then with a wild 
plunge I found myself feet downward, 
and as I sunk my heart and all that 
appertained to it seemed to remain where 
they had been. Now I was rolling ob- 
liquel 
wretches as miserable as myself. Now I 
was rolling back, and they pouring on to 
the top of me. The one thought in my 
mind was—which way are we going next? 
and mixed up with it occasionally came 


down the cabin on to the top of | was. 


the aspiration—wouid it were to the bot- 
tom! Above it was the incessant 
thunder of the waves on the decks above 
and the wild wheezing of the engines as 
they met the shrieking wind. 

But | will not dwell on the scene: Once 
during the night I thought of Michael 
McCrane, and hoped he was even as I was 
at that moment. If he was, no dog was 
ever in such a plight ! 

At last the early dawn struggled 
through the dead-lights. 

“ At last,” I groaned, “we shall soon 
be in the Lough!” 

“ Where are we?” said a plaintive voice 
from the midst of the }:eap which for the 
last few hours had regularly rolled on the 
top of me whenever we lurched to lar- 
board. 

“Of the Isle of Man,” was the reply. 
“Shouldn't wonder if we get a bit cf a 
sea going past, too.” 

Off the Isle of Man! Only half way, 
and a bit of a sea expected as we went 
past ! 

I closed my eyes, and wished our bank 
might break before morning! Whether 
the “bit of sea” came up to expectations 


! or not I know not. I was in no condition 
| to criticise even my own movements. I 
believe that as time went on I became 


gradually amalgamated with the larger 
rolling heap of fellow-sufferers on the 
floor, and during the last hour or s0 of 
our misery rolled in concert with them. 
But I should be sorry to state positively 
that it was so. 

All I know is that about a hundred 

ears after we had passed the Isle of 
Man I became suddenly awake to the 
consciousness that something tremendous 
had happened. Had we struck in mid- 
ocean? had the masts above us gone by 
the board? were we sinking? or what? 

On careful reflection I decided we were 
doing neither, and that the cause of my 
agitation was that the last wave but one 
had gone past the ship without breaking 
over her. And out of the next dozen 
waves we scrambled over I counted at 
least five which let us off in a similar 
manner ! 

Oh, the rapture of the discovery! I 
closed my eyes again lest by any chance 
it should turn out to be a dream. 

The next thing I was conscious of was 
a rough hand on my shoulder and a voice 
shouting, “ Now then, mister, wake up ; 
all ashore except you. Can't stay on 
board all day !” 

I rubbed my eyes and bounded to my 
eet. 

The Royal Duke was at a standstill in 
calm water, and the luggage-crane was 
busy at work overhead. 

“Are we there?” I gasped. 

“ All except you,” said the sailor. 

“ How long have we been in?” 

“Best part of an hour. Got any lug- 
gage, mister 1” 

n hour! Then I had missed my man 
once more! Was ever luck line mine? 

I gathered up my crumpled hat and 
merely and staggered out of that awful 
cabin. 

“Look here,” said I to the sailor, “did 
you see the passengers go ashore ?” 

“T saw the steerage passengers go,” 
said he ; “and a nice-looking lot they 


“There was one of the steerage passen- 

gers I wanted particularly to see. Did 

you see one with a portmanteau and hat- 
x.” 


“Plenty of em,” was the reply. 
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“Yes , but hi 
you couldn't m 
“Maybe [sa 
young fellow—” 

“Dark 2” 

“Ves; dark.” 

“And tall?” 

“Yes; tall enough.” 
*Dismal-looking ¢” 
They were all that. 

“Did you see which way he went 2” 

“No; but I heard him ask the mate 
the way to the Northern Counties Rail- 
[ guess he’s for the Derry line.” 


quite anew hat-box ; 
take it,” said I. 
w him. ‘There was one 


I was scarcely awake; and, after my 
night of tragedy, was hardly in a posi- 
tion to resume the hue and cry. Let 
anything was preferable to going back to 
sea. 

So I took a car for the Northern 
Counties station. For a wonder I was 
in time for the train, whi I was told, 
was due to start in an hour's time. 

I spent that hour tirst of all in wash- 
ing, then in breakfasting. tinally in tele- 
graphing to my manag 

“Fancy tracked him here—rough cross- 
ing —will wire again shortly.” 

Then, having satisfied myself taat 
none of the steamer pass rs could 
possibly have caught an earlier train, 
and determined not to love the train this 
time, I took a ticket for Londonderry 
and ensconced mys 


view of the booking-ottice door. 


As the minutes sped by,and no sign of | 
iy man, | began to grow nervous. After | 


all he might be staying in Belfast, or, 
having got wind of my pursuit, might be 
aping in some other direction. It 
was not a comfortable reflection, nor did 
it add to my comfort that among the 
passengers who crowded into my car- 
riage, and helpad to keep out my view of 
the booking-oitice door, was the gloomy, 
detective-looking individual whose de- 
meanour had so disconcerted me during 
the first stage of this disastrous journey. 

He eyed me as suspiciously as ever 
from behind his everlasting newspaper, 
and under his scrutiny I hardly dared 
persevere in my own look-out. Limade a 
pretext of buying a newspaper in order 
to keep near the door. To my dismay 
the whistle suddenly sounded as I was 
counting my change, and the train began 
to move off. At the same moment a 
figure, carrying in one hand a portinan- 
teau and in the other a hat-box, rushed 
trantically into the station, and made a 
blind dash at the very door where I 
stood. I shrunk back ina panic to my 
distant corner, with my heart literally in 
my mouth. There was a brief struggle 
on the doorstep ; the hat-box flew ing and 
the door was actually opened to adinit 
the owner, when a couple of porters Jaid 
violent hands upon him and dgaeaed him 
off the train. 

{t was not T who had been left behind 
this time, but Michael MeCrane ; and 
Iv he and his portmanteau remained 
disconsolate in Belfast, I and his hat-hox 
were being whirled in the direction of 
Londonderry in the company of a person 
who, whatever he may have thought of 
MeCrane, without doubt consicered me a 
fugitive ! 

It was a trying position. ard Twas as 
much at. ser Thad been during the 
acitated hours of the terrible night. 

] tried to appear eal, and took refuge 


a sorry clue; but the only one. | 


Hf a good quarter of | 
an hour before the appointed hour in a! 
corner of a carriage commanding a good | 


behind my newspaper in order to collect 
ny ideas and interpose a sereen between 
my: aud the critical stare of ny fellow- 
| passenger, Alas! it was avoiding Scylla 
only: to fall into Charybdis. The first 
| words which met my cyes were : 


» “BANK Roppery_ iN Loxpon.—A_rob- 
‘ bery perpetrated in ——’s bank on Wed- 
J nesday night, under circumstances which 
| point to one of the cashiers as the culprit. The 
jmanazer’s box, containing a considerable 
amount of loose cash, was found broken open, 
and itis supposed the thief has also made 
away with a considerable sum in notes and 
i securities, The cashier in question has dis- 
| appeared and ix supposed to have absconded 
to the north. He is dark complexioned, pale, 
, mysterious in his manners, and aged 26, 
When last seen wore a tall hat, gloves, and a 
grey oftice suit.” 


Instinetively I pulled off my gloves and 
deposited my hat in the rack overhead, 
and tried to appear engrossed in another 
portion of the paper. 
refraz. from darting a look at my fellow- 
tra To my horror I perceived that 


aveller, 
the paper he was reading was the same as 


the one I had; and that the pace between 
whichand myself hi 's were u. coufort- 
ably oscillating was the very page on 
which the fatal paragraph appeared. 

J was dark, / was ple (after my voy- 
age). and who should say my manners 
were not mysterious ? 

Tn imagination I stood already in the 
| box of the Old Bailey and heard myself 
sentenced to the treadmill, and was 
unable to offer the slightest explanation 
{in palliation of my mysterious conduct. 

hh such agreeable reveries I passed the 
first hour of the journey ; when, to my 
unfeigned relief, on reaching Antrim my 
fellow-traveller quitted the carriage. No 
doubt his object was a sinister one, and 
when I saw him speak to the constable at 
the station, 1 had no doubt in my own 
mind that my liberty was not worth five 
minutes’ purchase. But even so, any- 
thing seemed better than his basilisk eye 
in the corner of the carriage. 

I hastily prepared my defence and 
resolved ona dignified refusal to crimi- 
nate myself under any_ provocation. 
What were they doing? To my horror, 
the “detective,” the constable, the guard, 
j and the station-master all advanced on 
my carriage. 

“Tn there 1” said the official. 

My late fellow-traveller nodded. The 


station-master opened the door and 
entered the carriage. I was in the act 
to say, 


of opening my lig y 

“f surrender myself—there is no ocea- 
sion for violence,” when the station-mas- 
ter laid his hand on the hat-box. 

“Tt’s labelled to C—--,” he said ; “ take 
it along guard, and put it out there. 
He's sure to come on by the next train. 
Right away there!” 

Next moment we were off. What did 
it all mean? I was not under arre: 
Nobody had noticed me ; but Me ‘s 
hat-box had engaged the attention of four 
public officials. 

‘ 


e: “quite the regular thing fora 
nud his luggage to go by different 
rains. Always turns up right in the 
end, 


Arve you going to Derry, sir?” he 
added addressing me. , 
“No,” said J, hastily. “I’m getting out 


at the next station.” 


But 1 could not ; 


“What — at——” and he pronounced 
the name—something like “ Tobacco ?” 

“Yes,” I said, pining for liberty, no 
matter the name it was called by. 

At the next station 1 got out. It was 
a little wayside place without even a vil- 
lage that I could sec to justify its claim 
to a station at all. Nobody else got out ; 
and as soon as the train had gone, | 
was left to explain my presence to what 
| appeared to be the entire population of 

ik district, to wit, a station-master, a 
porter, and a constable who carried a car- 

ine. I invented some frivolous excuse; 
asked if there wasn’t a famous waterfall 
somewhere near; and on being told that 
the locality boasted of no such attraction, 
feigned to be dismayed ; and was forced 
to resign mysclf to wait three hours for 
the next train. 

It was at least a good thing to be in 
solitude for a short time to collect my 
scattered wits. McCrane was bound for 
; C——, and would probably come in the 
next train, which, by the way, was the 
last. That was all t had a clear idea 
about. There was a telegraph office at 
| the station, and I thought I might as 
well report progress to my manager. 

“On the ‘trail. Expect news from 
C——. Wire me there, post-ottice, if 
necessary.” 

The station-master (who, as usual, was 
sostmaster too) received this message 
rom my hands, and the remainder of 
the population—I mean the porter and 
the constable—who were with him at the 
time read it over his shoulder. They all 
three looked hard at me, and the stxtion- 
| master said “Tenpence !” in atone which 
made my blood curdle. I was doomed to 
be suspected wherever I went! What 
did they take me for now ? 

I decided to take a_walk andsainspect 
the country round. It annoyed me to 
find that the constavle with his carbine 
thought well to take a walk too, and keep 
me well in view. I tried to dodge him, 
hut he was too smart for me; and when 
| finally to avoid him I took shelter in a 
wayside inn, he seated himself on the 
bench outside and smoked till I was 
ready to come out. 

I discovered a few more inhabitants, 
but it added nothing to my comfort. 
They, too, stared at me and followed me 
about, until finally I ran back to the 
station and cried out in my heart for the 
four o'clock train. 

About five o'clock it strolled up. I 
| got in anywhere, without even troubling 
‘to look for Michael McCrane. If he 
should appear at C- . well and good, I 
would arrest him; if not, I would go 
home. For the present, at least, I would 
dismiss him from my mind and try to 
sleep. 

I did try, but that was all. We passed 
station after station. Some we halted at, 
as it appeared, by accident ; some we 
went past, and then, on second thoughts, 
; pulled up and backed into. At last, as 
we ran through one of these places | 
fancied I detected in the gloaming the 
name C—— painted up. 

“Ts that C-—14” Iasked of a fellow- 
traveller. 

“It is so! You should have gone in 
the hack of the train if you wanted to 
stop there.” ~ 

Missed again! I grew desperate. The 
train crawling along at a foot’s pace : 
my fellow-traveller was not a formidable 
one. I opened the door and jumped out 
on to the line. (I was 
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I was uninjured, and C—— was not a 
mile away. If I ran I might still be there 
to meet the back of the train and Michael 
McCrane. 

But as I began to run a grating sound 
behind me warned me that the train had 
suddenly pulled up, and a shout pro- 
claimed that I was being pursued. 

Half a dozen passengers and the guard 
—none of them pressed for time—joined 
in the hue and cry. 

What it was all about I cannot imagine ; 
all I know is that that evening, in the 
meadows near C——, a wretched Cockney, 
in a battered chimney-pot hat, and carry- 
ing an umbrella, was wantonly run_ to 
sarth by a handful of natives, and that 
ain hour later the saine unhappy person 
was clapped in the village lock-up for the 
night as a suspicious racter ! 

te had all been tending to this. Fate 
had marked me for her own, and run me 
down at last. Perhaps [was a criminal 
after all, and did not know it. At any 
rate, I was too fatigued to care much 
what happened. I“ reserved iny defence,” 
as they say in the police courts, and 
resigned myself to spend the night as 
comfortably as possible in the compara- 
tive seclusion of a smal] apartment which, 
whatever may have been its defects, ecin- 
pared most favourably with the cabin in 
which I had lain the night before. 


It was about ten o'clock next morning 
before I had an opportunity of talking my 
case over with the inspector, and suggest- 
ing to him he had better let me go. He, 
good fellow, at once fell in with my 
wishes, after hearing my statement, and 
in his anxiety to efface any unpleasant 
impressions, I suppose, proposed an ad- 
journment to the “Hotel” to drink 
“siccess to the ould counthree.” 

The proposed toast was not. sufficiently 
relevant to the business I had on hand to 
allure me, so I made my excuses and 
hastened to the telegraph oftice to ascer- 


tain whether they had any message for ; 


me there. 

They had. It was from my manager, 
as I expected; but the contents were 
astounding— 

“Return at once. Robber captured 
here. Keep down expenses.” 

It would be hard to say which of these 
three important sentences struck me as 
the most cruel. I think the last. 

I was standing in the street, staring 
blankly at the missive, when I was 


startled beyond measure by feeling a, 


hand on my shoulder, and a voice pro- 
nouncing my name, . 
, “Samuels!” 
It was Michael McCrane. But not the 
Michael McCrane I knew in the City, or 
, the one I had seen going below on board 


‘the steamer. He wore a frock-coat and 
‘ light trousers, lavender gloves, and a hat 
‘glorious product of that identical box 
‘—in which you might see your own face. 
A rose was in his button-hole, his hair 
| was brushed, his collar was white, and 
his chin was absolutely smooth. 

: “Whatever are you doing here?” he 
‘ asked. 

“Oh,” faltered I, for I was fairly over- 
come, both by my own misfortunes and 
his magnificent appearance, “nothing ; 
only a—a little business run, you know, 
for the manager.” 

“T didn’t know we had any customers 
‘in these parts.” 

“Well, no. But, I say, what are you 
doing here ?” 

* Business too,” said he—“ grave busi- 
ness, By the way, Samuels, have you 
got any better clothes than these?” 

Here was a question, And from 
Michael McCrane ! 

“Because,” he went on—and_ here he 
became embarrassed himself—“if you 
had—in fact, you'd do as you are, because 
you won't have to wear your hat. What 

mean is, that now you ave here—I’d he 
, awfully obliged if you’d be my best_man 
; —I'm to be married this morning. I say, 
| there’s the bell beginning to ring. Come 
, on, Samuels.” % 
| (THE END.) 
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HE OLD ROOF 


By J. L. RicHARDsON, 


Author of Two Close Shaves,” ‘‘ Touch and Go," etc. 


TREE. 


ONCE more around the old roof tree 
We meet in joy and gladness— 
Young faces full of summer glee, 
With little thought of sadness. 
Here friend by friend each hero stands, 
Rejuicing in the greeting 
Of smiling eyes and loving hands 
That grace our yearly meeting. 


We see right up the hill of life 
The road loom dim before us ; 

«And well we know that care and strife 
Full soon must gather o'er us. 

But who that owns a yallant heart, 
O’er life's rough path a ranger, 

Will basely play a coward’s part, 
Or shrink aside from danger ? 


So, as the years go rolling by 
‘Through fair or gloomy weather, 

May changing seasons as they fly 
But bind us still together. 

Until at last, all true and tried, 
Lut false and faithless never, 

In heaven we meet, again to yreet 
And part no more for ever. 


THE EN 


OUBTLESS when the entomologist sets off 
for his summer holiday, his first thought is 


xenerally how best to work the new and | 
unexplored lucality to which he is wending | 


lis way. He wants, of course, to em ploy his, 
time to the best advantaze, to bring back as 
many additions to his collection as possible, 
and, briefly speaking,’ to make his 
thorough success from his own particular 
print of view. So he packs up net, boxes, 
killing-bottle, and setting-boards, puts to- 
gether quantities of pins and other smaller 
necessaries, and starts off full of pleasant an- 
ticipations, and strong in the hope of bringing 
back rarities literally by scores and hundreds. 


Only too often, however, he finds upon his | 
teturn home that the results of his trip are | 


not at all whathe expected. He has taken a 
few things which he never captured before, 
perhaps, but his boxes are nevertheless more 
than half empty, while rarities are conspieu- 
ous only by their absence. And so, not un- 
commonly, he puts down his failure to the 
fault of the locality, deems it not worth the 
trouble of working, and, should he visit it 
tian, Probably leaves his net and boxes be- 
mh. 

Now in nine cases out of ten such disap- 
Pointments are simply the result of not know- 
ing how to set to work, Several days, 
Perhaps, are wasted in finding out the most 


Promising spots. Then, very likely, _ the 
tenants of these spots turn out to be of the 


very commonest description, and one has to 
0 still farther afield to do any real work at 
all. And so, by the time that one really has 
succeeded in turning up a good thing or two, 
and is beginning to find out where to look for 
novelties, one’s visit comes to an end, and the 
collection is not so greatly enriched after all. 
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TOMOLOGIST’S SUMMER 


By THropore Woop, F.E.s. 


Author of “Out with a Sweep-net,” ete., cte. 


erefore oifer a few hints for the 
f those who are now meditating a 
he insects during their summer 


place, then, I would advise the 
tc don as possible after his arrival, 
look out for the hunting-cround most wn- 
t Lich he hos previously collected. 
2, he has worked principally in 
im make for the open fields. It 
s been cast in lowland districts, let 
i toa mountain ora range of 
s lived in a dry and waterless 
let him look out for a marsh, 
living inland, he should spend 
y the seaside, let him stick to the 
i work it thoroughly day after day, 
find more novelties there than 
sre else. 


he wi 


for 


almost 


uy 
In the same way, let him, as faras possible, 
try 1 cys of collecting, fhe has worked 


it, let him devote his attention 
id_to the examination of tree- 
palings, If he is most familiar 
with d. ng inseets, let him sally forth 
after dark with sugar-tin and bull’s-eye, or 
make the round of the neighbouring vas- 
; lamps. 

The coleopteri: in, who has never tried 
for water-beetles, may find himself surrounded 
by Tottsings streams and pools; let him 
employ his water-net in preference to his 
sweep-net. Or, having been used to dry, hilly 
country, he may light upon a mud-flat ; let 
him visit it time after time in search of the 
beetles which will be found running in num. 
| bers upon the surface whenever the sun is 
shining. To attain the best results the ento- 
mologist should always aim at contrast in 
his methods of working, not at a mere con- 
tinuance in one neighbourhood of the col- 
lectin, to which he his been accustomed in 
another. The great idea of a holiday visit is 
perfect change for buy and mind; and the 
change should be carried into the collecting 
as well. 

In the second place, when once the collector 
has lighted upon a productive spot, let him be 
in no hurry to leave it. Some fellows are al- 
wayssoterribly anxious (o geton, and to‘ look 
fora better place.” ‘Thei idea, in fact, 
jis to cover, ground and establish a kind of 
“record” for the day's walking. And they 
} generally return home with empty boxes, 
: While the steady plodder. who has spent the 
| greater part of the day, perhaps, in one sinall 

field, has almost more captives than he 
| knows what to do with. The old fable of the 
; hare and the tortoise should be borne in mind 
| by every collector; and it is always the tor- 

toise who catches the insects. 
I was once told by one of our most success- 
ful entomologists that upon one occasion, 
| when he was starting off br a day's outdoor 
work, he came upon a larze ants’ nest, and, 

thinking that it might possibly contain a 

beetle or two (for ants make pets of many 


chi 
to bea 
trun 
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beetles), laid himself down ir front of it to 
watch, Thore he remained for four hours, 
searcely even altering his position. But 
when he came away at Jast he brought with 
him a Lex of bee which were for years 
afterwards the admiration and envy of every 
colizetor who knew him. 

hen you hit upon a “warm corner,” 
therefore, work it out thoroughly before pro- 
eceding further. If you capture a rarity, 
spare no pains in traciuy outits headquarters, 
Which are tolerably sure to be not very 
otf, And, when those headquarters are 
covered, take as many specimens as you want 
at once ; never box two or three, and leave 
the remainder to be captured upon a subse- 
queni visit. 

This for three reasons. 

In the tirst place, the visit in question may 
never come oft; there are so many little 
things that hinder one from carrying out even 
the best intentions, 

In the second, even should you pay your 
return Visit, the insects may cither be over 
altogether, or else be so rubbed and knocked 
about as to be altovether worthless. A very 
few days of butteting with the world, be 
remembered, will quite spoil a butterfly or 
moth for the collection; and the better the 
specimens, the more valuable the series. 

and, in the third place, the species mav 
suddenly vanish, not again to put in an ap- 
pearance for many a lony year. 

Such was the experience of Mr. Doubleday 
with regard to that pretty little moth the 
Rosy Marbled (Erastria vcuustala), whici 
was at one time one of our greatest rarities. 
Walking in Epping Forest one day he noticed 
quite a number of this noth on the wing, bui. 
having only a couple of pill-boxes with him. 
merely secured a couple of speciinens, Newt 
day he returned to the spot fully provided. 
but although he worked hard for” hours, was 
unable to find a single example. And the 
moth was not avain captured anywhere in 
Great Britain until fifteen years later. 

It is as well also to bear in mind —and this 
applies especially to the seashore—that in 
one little spot may be conyregated insects in 
hundreds and thousands, while gearcel'y 
another is to be found in the neighbourhood. 
Onee, while staying at Bognor, t worked alou:: 
the coast for nearly five miles, amd scarcely 
captured a sinzle beetle for my pains. Just 
as Iwas thinking of giving up the search, 
however, I came to a little sandy corner, 
barely twenty yards across, just at the base 
of Selsea Bill; and I do not think that in all 
my lifeI ever saw beetles so numerous : 
they were in that littlecove. If L turned over 
a stone, lifteen or twenty were lying beneath 
it. If 1 shook a buneh of dry seaweed, 
hundreds came tumbling out. Running upon 
the sand were hundreds more, and for a couple 
ot hours I worked busily away, alinost bewil- 
dered at times by the mmubers of specimens 
from which I had to make my selection, And. 
by the time that I caine away, my bottles 

i a + 
wer full asif [had had a long and success- 
ful day's collecting. 

As revards the hest spots to work, everything 
depends upon the locality. Upon the coast, 
sand-hills are mostly very produetive, for 
moths as well as beetles. li you wish to sugar 
—and this T should strongly recommend you to 
ilo if you can—tie a lot of the long coarse grass 
into bunches here and there, and sugar those. 
Some of our best noctue are only to be pro- 
cured in this manner. Beetles must be 
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looked for under stones, at the roots of herb- 
age, or crawling upon the sand itself. 

On hills and mountains try beating, and 
also keep an eye on any Mowers that may be 
in bloom, Heather ix always very productive, 
and after nightfall several good species come 
freely to the blossoms. And bramble, rag- 
wort, clover, lucerne, honeysuckle, privet, 
red valerian, and many ethers are all well 
worthy of examination. 

In marshy land insects are to be found every- 
where—expevially do they congresate near the 
edges of standing and running water. Sugar, 
if possible, and if you can rig up a shect with 
a good strong lantern in front of it you ought 
to get. lots of good things after dark. In the 
Norfolk and Cambridyeshire fens many en- 
thusiastie collectors work in’ this manner 
almost all night, and on favourable occasions 
meet with sport that_ makes one terribly 
envious to hear of. But such proceedings, 
of course, involve camping ont and a room 
boat, and are not practicable by many of us. 

Look out, too, for unfamiliar plants, bushes, 
and trees, and devote special attention to 
them and their surroundings. In marshes, 
more especially, most of the vegetation will 


WELL, boys, I don’t care what you say, 
I always shall maintain 

There’s nothing upon 
As “going home 

The clasp of father 
The touch of mother’s lips 


Put one to rights 


A thousand ‘‘ knowing tips.” 


I never find my sisters “slow ;” 
They understand our fur 
They like to hear of all our ¢ 
And of the work we’ve done ; 


Why, Clara can write Latin verse. 
And Lizzie took the prize 
At tennis 
From fell wice Ler 


he strange to those who have never worked in ! 
similar distriets, and nearly every plant, it | 
should be remembered, has its own special , 
insects. Herbage near the coast, too, is ; 
almost always of a different character from 
that found inland. | 

Collectors who travel northwards should be 
on the watch for varieties. Many moths 
have a curions way of becoming darker in 
high latitudes, and, although light-grey or 
brown in the south of England, are almost 
Diack in Scotland. To a scientific collector, a! 
variety such as tl as valuable and intere 
ing as a new species, and no more instructive 
collection could be formed than one in which 
the specimens had been captured in all parts 
of the kingdom, and so arranged as to show 
the extreme forms, with all the different links 
which connect them, 

In the case of many insects, too, we meet 
| with what are called lacul forms. A very | 
‘common Si/pha beetle, for instance, which in | 
| England is always black, is commonly rich | 
_ reddish-brown in Treland, and there are also ! 

differences in the sculpture of its wing-cases, | 
| Castle Eden Dene, too, in the county of Dur- | 
| ham, boasts of a special variety of the Brown 


GOING HOME. 


(FRANK declaiming.) 


dy hand, 


far bette 


mes, 


just the other day— 


Argus, and so in the case of many other in. 
sects, All such forms should be carefully 
looked for, and considered as at least equiva- 
lent in value to absolute novelties. 
Lastly—and this final word of advice 


| applies to all collecting alike—let the forma- 


tion of a collection be considered as merely a 


| help to the study of the insects which it con- 
tains, 


Let it bea means to an end, in fact. 
and not an end in itself. To him who merely 
wishes to accumulate specimens I would say, 
Let the insects alone, and take up stamps, 
crests, or coins, or any other objects which do. 

ssess life to be destroyed. From every 
t killed, something ought to be learned, 
either with revard to its structure, its habits, 
or—more important still—its influence on 
mankind. And the learning of that some- 
thing is the true end of entemology. 

During our summer holidays we shall pro- 
bably meet with many insects new to us. At 
the same time, therefore, we ought to gain a 
pow deal of new information as well. And 
he who comes home with the specimens, but 
without the information, is in no sense of 
the word an entomologist, and has no right 
whatever to be a collector of insects. 


You could not call our Willie ‘soft ,” 
Although he learned to knit, 

And play pianoes :—All the same, 
He knows the way to hit! 

And Arthur—oh, he’s not a “ muff; ”” 
Although he’s jolly good, 

He says his prayers, and runs, and rows, 
As every fellow should. 


1t’s just delightful, boys, to know 
That the vacation ’s come, 
And they will all be looking out 
To bid me welcome home. 
The sisters greet me with a smile, 
The brothers shout like mad ; 
While mother holds one close and warm, 
And father looks so glad. 


Amid our schoolroom work and ‘‘ cram,” 
And never-ending noise, 
The “chaff” of friends, the ‘‘check” of 
foea, 
The “ mess” of many boys, 
I love to think of father’s house, 
So quiet and complete, 
It seems to me a nest of peace 
Where choicest blessings meet. 


T heard a troubled man remark, — 
He did it with a sigh, — 

“When young we wish to sce the world, 
And bid old scenes good-bye : 

But in the aftertime we turn 
With longing to the rest 

Which home and heaven alone can give 
To weary-laden breast.” 


And, boys, I’ll tell you something more. ~ 
I heard a sick man say, 
“I'm going now to heaven, my home ; 
I’ve lonzed for many a day 
To find its rest.” He died that morn: 
And I have thought, since then, 
That home should feel to boys at school 
Like heaven did to those men. 
J. M. E. SAXBY. 
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EADER, have you ever been ploughed in an 
| eet You may perhaps have * plough'd 
the bosom of the deep,” but have you 
ever been ploughed? Have you experienced 
the multitude of emotions which arise when 
the list comes out and your name somehow 
doesn't — though of course it ought to — 
**horrible swindle,” and all that sort of thing ! 
Tf ever those emotions do rise within you, 
adopt the following receipt. Take one con- 
genial friend and a small portion of selected 
vieage—about the size of a—walout 1 was 
going to say, as the cookery-books have it— 
well, about the size you require—mix these 
ingredients carefully up in a small boat--add 
salt or fresh water according to taste—and 
there you are. Ina day or two you'll be as 
right asa trivet; though why a trivet should 
be always right passes my knowledge. _ It 
ainly never says anything wrong, but 
then—this is ad 


medicines the sha 
x, but the revel 
case, and the 


e order was followed in 
ient was shaken too— 


a wise precaution which prevents any possi- 
bility of things not getting generally mixed 
up. 


The early portion of last summer was so 
cold that it was with dismal forebodings I 
left that seat of learning, Cambridge, my «diac 
mater, The day was not a pleasant one, 
being cold and dull, with a suspicion of rain. 
Blades—the congenial friend—was to follow 
by a later train with the bagvage. One fox- 
terrier, one bay, fishing-rods, and some minor 
articles went with me. I started about 1] 
a.m. for Norwich, and a few minutes took us 
to the bridge beneath which runs ‘ Camus, 
reverend sire, with footing slow.” The poet 
Was about right when he described him as a 
slow old coach, for that [take it is what he 
mieant by “footing slow.” By-the-way, 
please read uvdis for runs above—it would 
»¢ hard even for a river to ‘run with footing 
slow” it strikes me. 

“Norwich — change for Wroxham,” 
Wroxham is our destination, so out we 
bundle—dog, and bay, and tishiny-rods, and 


” ete. 


*See also the ilustrated articles on the Norfulk 
Hroads in our Summer Numbers of 1985 aud iosv, 
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all. Wroxham train is in—bundle dog, and 
bay, and fishing-rods, and all into it. 
** Quarter of an hour before train goes sir.” 
Fifteen minutes! What cannot be done in 


Plate of cold beef, two buns, one tartlet, 
with eteeteras, Exactly two minutes, thirty 
seconds apiece. Q.B.D. 

Returned to the train with biseuits, and 
fed the dog. He beat my record. easily 
couldu’t hold) a eu! to him. He'd have 
made short work of it if I had, I believe, 
though, even if it had been a best composite. 
Norwich, meanwhile, is left behind, and we 
are flying through a smiling country bathed 
jin sunshine, for the day has changed for the 

better. Grey church towers peep out from 

unisses of luxuriant foliave ; eattle are brows- 
‘ing in the meadows, where the pasture has 
‘not yet lost its vernal green ; white sails dot 
“the landscape, though often the river itself is 
‘not visible; there a huge dark-sailed wherry 
ereeps down the stream. A peacefal scene, 
; but one that makes vlad the heart—that 
| softens all bitter thoughts, and soothes iine a 
; mother’s lullaby. 
! Wroxham! Chance for the boat, if one is 
‘to be had. The bag, ete., are left at the 
‘station, and I and my four-footed friend 
start off towards Loyne’s boathouse. Wrox- 
| ham is a pretty little village standing by the 
river. The Broad is two miles or more off, 
and the thickly-wooded banks and the rising 
rround on each side of the Bure, the stream 
leading to the Broad, make sailing usually a 
matter of patience. This is very unusual in 
Norfolk. Almost all the river banks are low, 
and the country open, so that a fair wind 
can generally be depended on. Here at 
Wroxham one can forgive the trees and hills 


shutting in the river, for they make one of ! 
the most lovely pieces of scenery in the whole | 


of the Broad district. On a bright sumimer’s 
day, as one drops down the stream, glorious 


lights play among the woods, and chequered , 


shadows dance upon the water. The fish 
rise with a splash under the shaded banks, 
and the birds seem to modulate their notes 
to the quietude that reigns around. 

!__A low stone bridge cre: 
Wroxham, and many boats and yachts lie 
moored along both banks of the river. 
Loyne’s boathouse is on the other side, so we 
cross the bridge, and tind worthy Mr. Loynes 


engaved in turning an old ship's boat into a’ 


yacht. 


small “Yes, he has just the boat—a 
little si 
will be in by the evening.” 
to find I have not come upon a wild-goose 
chase; and may congratulate myself, Mr. 
Loynes says, that the weather has been cold, 
for usually his boats are booked weeks in 
advance at this season of the year. 
| With the boat are 
o the well, a methylated spirit 
spirit, crockery, and cooking utensils. But 
THankets how about blankets? Alas! blan- 
kets are not provided, and Mr. Loynes has 
none to spare, and doesn’t think T shall yet 
any at Wroxham, Alas and alack-a-day ! 
Here's a pretty go! What is to be done, 0 
worthy Mr. Loyn 
“There is a train to Norwich, sir, in an 
hour and a half or so. Here's the time- 
table. You'll be there in twenty minutes, 
and have Penly of time to get anything you 
want; and as you say your friend ’s coming 
on by the tive o'clock, you'll meet at the 
Norwich station, and train here together.” 
Excellent and admirable, Mr. Loynes ! 
You've hit the right nail on the head—and 


tove and 


fifteen minutes? Luncheon can, that’s certain. + 


ly—' 


ses the river at | 


een-foot Una, which is out now, but | 
T am very glad | 


provided a tent to go} 


_ you ought, too, by the way, from the numbers 
of years you’ve been boat-bnildiny. 
| Tspent the hour and a half by taking a bit 
of a walk and sitting on a gate in the sun, 
and enjoying life generally in an animal and 
passive Sort of way, and then yot to the 
station in nice time for the train. Bought 
! Dlankets in Norwich—cheap ones, of course. 
I was a little nervous, as 1 had never pur- 
chased articles of the kind before, and was 
afraid) the shopman would find out my 
ignorance and swindle me horribly. How- 
ever, I flatter myself I came out of it pretty 
well, though I did feel somewhat of an im- 
postor when I handled the goods and assumed 
the air of a connvi=seur. Bought other things 
as well—butter and bacon, and—suniries. 
Met Blades at the station with a pile of 
things, and a box forwarded by an indulyent 
parent, containing also sundries. 1 won't 
describe those sundries, because it will only 
make your mouth water, and we've eaten 
them all! 

Arrived at Wroxham, we chartered a 
porter and a trolly to take the things down. 
nquired for the baz I had left at the station 

in the morning. ‘ Bag, sir! Saw yon get 
into the Norwich train, and put it in the 
;van!” The station-master said he would 
telegraph to Norwich, and the bay would be 
forwarded by the nine o'clock train. Cheer- 
ful! Nice time to start on a cruise, nine 
‘oelock at night. 
| Found the boat at the boathouse. Nice- 
looking little cre painted white, half- 
; decked, with a well; mattresses rolled up 
in waterproof covers stowed under the plank- 
ways, and handy little lockers forward. 
Mast fitted in a tabernacle—not pivoted so 
that the heel swung up through a hateliway 
cut in the deck forward, but stepped at the 
fore end of the box, so that when lowered hy 
i means of a forestay it described an are of 
a circle, of which the heel was the centre. 
Loynes was giving her a thorough clean out, 
and said she would not be ready yet awhile, 
which made the bay episode less annoying. 
! After he had done we stowed our goods away 
on board, and then he and his son Jowered 
the mast and got her through the bridge, so 
that there should be no delay when the bay 
| did come. . 
; We spent the rest of the time till the train 
‘cane in sauntering about and having a talk 
with a loquacious individual, who discusscd 
everything, from polities to horse-racing. The 
wind had risen, and the night did mot bid 
fair, wind-dogs skurrying by overhead. At 
last the bag arrived, in charge of porter, and 
staken on board. Then we cast off, and 
in another minute were skimming down the 
river at a rare pace. There was plenty of 
wind, and even in the usually sheltered piece 
of river between Wroxham and the Broad 
there was v seldom a lack of it. ‘The 
opening from the river to the Broad is > 
harrow that one mi;lt very well sail by it 
without seeing it, and even though I knew 
the waters [ lad to keep a sharp look-out 
not to miss it in the uncertain light. At 
last it showed up on our right, and we just 
. jammed through, though it seemed almost as 
if she was in the wind’s eye. | Ten-thirty 
; o'clock struck as we entered the wide ex pais 
of water. We dropped anchor, Hold ha 
though! We hadn't got one, but we brought: 
up in a little reedy cove. We made fast hy 
drawing some dozen or so of the thick-stalked 
| reeds together and making fast the painter to 
them, Then we vot the tent up, put things 
a bit straight, had supper, and retired, 
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- Turned out fairly early next morning, and 
hadaswim. No lack of wind, anyway. As 
we were cooking breakfast an individual, 
who tumed out to be a keeper, came and 
said we mustn't stay where we were. Told 
him we were going to remove ourselves very 
shortly, and he retired. We afterwards saw 
anotice-board at the entrance, setting forth 
that no boat was allowed to lie more than 
forty-eight hours on the Broad—a_ regulation 
which Y suppose the owner has found it 
uecesary to make from the rowdyism and 
yanton damege, without which a certain 
section Of the public seem unable to take 
their pleasure. — They are probably the same 
people who chip little pieces off valuable 
works of art, as mementoes, and write re- 
watks on the margins of books belonging to 
creulating libraries, y 

Wroxham Broad is a fine piece of water, of : 
abut one hundred and twenty acres. One | 
side of itis only divided from the river by | 
athin strip of land, on which there is a good 
ctowth of trees. A fringe of tall ereen reeds 
surrounds it—a peculiarity which all the 
Broads have in common. At the far side, . 
gently sloping hills, studded with fine timber, | 
make a pleasant ground to the rippling 
waterand the tossing reeds. On one shore a 
ventleman’s place is situated: and a private 
iathouse peeps out from among the trees. 
There are larger Broads than Wroxham, but 
none more beautiful—deny it who can, 

After breakfast we struck the tent, stowed | 
it, and cleaned up. Mr. Loynes had not 
neant to insult me when he asked if I would | 
have a mop—but he did. Fancy any true 
~ailor-man starting for a cruise without the 
wherewithal to make things clean and smart 
and comfortable—even in a hired boat. 
Cleanliness and handiness usually go hand 
inhand aboard a craft. I have even seen a 
laee mop down his dingy craft with as 
much care and tenderness as if she were a 
toating palace ; and, had I taken the trouble 
tofind out, I have no doubt I should have | 
kamt that he was a sinart fellow at his trade 
—such as it was. 

We could see the wherries tearing down 
the river from where we lay, and took stock | 
vithem to try and form some conclusion as 
towhat we could carry. They were none of 
them reefed, so we hoisted a whole mainsail, | 
and away. It turned out to be quite as 
much as she could carry, and later in the day 
nore than she could. - 

A wherry is not a safe guide as to what a 
snall boat will stand up to by any manner of ; 
means! I have not often seen one reefed, | 
and they are so wonderfully stiff that they 
heel very little. Though they do the carry- 
ing traffic they deserve a better name than 
silling-barges; and the men who manage , 
them ought to rank much higher than bargees | 
in the social seale. A wherry is a very sightly 
aaft—double ended, low in the water, and , 
\ainted in many gorgeous colours. She has 
‘ne enormous sail, and her mast ix stepped | 
very far forward, like that of a Una boat. In' 
lact the rig is the Una rig, except that the 
silhas no Loom. Her mast is pivoted, and 
there is a hatchway cut in the deck forward, 
‘o allow the heel to swing up. Counter- 
lalancing weights are attached to the heel, 
“ that the mast will rise or fall with the 
‘lightest effort. It is raised or lowered by the 
lorestay tackle. 

We ‘spent some time sailing about the 
vlewsant waters of the Broad, and then slipped | 
‘ut through its narrow entrance into the | 
‘ver, Away we sped—past wood-environed 
and lily-covered Sallouse Broad, from which 
whole family of swans, papa, mamma, and 
‘tribe of cygnets, sallied forth to have a look \ 
at us—past weed-grown Hoveton, and down 
the winding stream, by fresh-smelling hay- 
fields and flower-grown banks. - Just before 
Horning was reached a sudden squall com- 
yelled a luff right up into the bank, but we 
Were soon off again—deferring taking a reef 
forthe present. At Horning the river makes ' 
a sharp bend; and here we ran the boat | 


‘and disembarked. 


alongside the bank, made her fast, and had a 
look about. The village is built along one 
hank of the river, and is a pretty little place. 
When we got under way again and sailed by 
it, a troop of children came running down to 
the waterside, singing something about “John 
Barleycorn.” We afterwards discovered the 
words were these :— 


“Ho! John Barleycorn: Ho! John Barleycorn, 
All day long I raise my song 
To old John Barleycorn,” 


The object of this is coppers ; and the chil- 
dren ot the village have sung it from time 
immemorial to the occupants of passing 
pleasure-boats. 

Beyond Horning we came upon a lug-sail 
boat tackin, 
just as 


4 


was coming about on the other 
were running before the wind, so, 
according to ordinary sai 


too, or a foul is very likely to take place. If, 
fer instance, the helmsman of the latter puts 
his boat about just as the craft which is run- 
ning free is nearly abreast of him, the chances 
are he will run herdown ; while, if he lets his 
boat hang in the wind a second or two, the 
other will have time to slip by, and he will go 
astern of her. When a wherry is passing it 
is sometimes very awkward, as, owing to 
their great length, they take a long time to 
get by; and one has to keep one’s buat’s head 
to wind till, perhaps, she has lost steerage- 
way, and is driven on to the lee shore. 


The breeze was fair and strong, so we were | 


soon at the mouth of the Ant, a narrow stream 
leading to Barton Broad. The river we were 
on is called the Bure, and rises some miles 
above Wroxham. It runs into Yarmouth 
Harbour. About a mile beyond the place at 
which the Ant runs into the Bure, on the 
left bank of the river, stands St. Benet's 
Abbey. This was in days of yore a large 


building, standing in the midst of impene- + 


trable marshes, and only accessible by a 
harrow causeway, It was founded by Canute. 
Now there is little left of it; a fine archway 
and a few crumbling walls alone bespeak its 
former grandeur. Upon what remains of it a 
windmill, now itself a ruin, has been built. 
Here we ran the boat alongside the bank 
The dog scented some- 
thing in the ruins and was very excited, but 
we could not discover either beast or fow 
After rambling about all over this interesting 
place we returned to the boat and lunched, 
sitting on the floor-boards so as to be out of 
the wind. We performed to a yallery of 


; small boys, who sat in a row on the bank ; 


and though we gave them several delicate 
hints that we could dispense with their 
presence, they did not budge an inch, but sat 
silent and open-eyed, watching every mouth- 
ful we took. The situation was a little em- 
barrassing, but we left the youths alone, not 
wishing to compel them to retire if they de- 
rived, as they seemed to do, any pleasure 
from watching us. Blades’ appetite was not 


affected, as far ax I could judge, in conse- } 


quence. He made a sketch of the Abbey 
afterwards, but he has never shown me the 
production. He is a very modest fellow, ix 
Slades. I wonder if he put in that row of 
boys ! 

Just as we were thinking of getting under 
way again, a wherry put in an appearance, 
so we waited till she had passed before 
making a move. It was a pretty sight to see 
her rush by, with the water seething under 
her bows. We were to leeward of her, and 
her huge dark-coloured sail shut out the wind 
from us as she passed; then, as she drew 
ahead, a putt came out of her sail, bearing 
with it a strong scent of the oily mixture with 
which her canvas was dressed to prevent it 
rotting, We had some difficulty in getting 
off, as we were on a Ice shore, but the row of 


youths, whether out of gratitude for the ex- 
hibition of our eating powers we had given 


them gratis, or moved by hopes of pecuniary 


up the river, and passed her | 


ing rules, it was for | 
us to vet out of the way ; but in these narrow | 
rivers the close-hauled bout has to be careful | 


emolument, gave as valuable assistance. 


They didn’t give us John Barleycorn. Per- 
haps the Horning children have got a 


| monopoly of it. Let us hope so. 

It is not far from the Abbey to the month 
of the Thurne, the river leading to Hickling 
| Broad. At the junction of the two rivers the 
Bure Lends away to the southwards. We 
were bound for Hickling, so we turned up 
the Thurne. Not only were we bound for 
Hickling but were bound to get there, we 
thought, with the glorious breeze there wa: 
But it was not to be. Hickling! Why 
hiddest thou thy broad bosom from the 
eager yaze of two inoffensive mariners, 
searching for thee amidst the mazes of wind- 
ting streams’ Why didst thou draw around 
thee thy thick, green, rustling, encircling 
garment of reeds? Why didst thou lure by 
thy fame two bold adventurous spirits, and 
one dog of unlimited appetite, to journey 
through unknown lands by meandering waters 
towards thee, and then secrete thyself, revea- 
‘ing not to them thy beauties?) Why didst 

thou—but here, with a wholesome fear of 
\ the editor before us, we pause ! 

Four miles from Thurne Mouth are Potter 
Heigham Bridges. Cu 3 name—Potter 
Heigham! Thad great diflieulty in restrain. 
ing inyself from corrupting this odd name 
into “Potted High Ham,” but I took stock 
j of Blades’ countenance, and he looked so 
grave I did not dare. He is an austere man, 
is Blades. 

There are two bridges at this place of the 
wonderful name—a stone bridge with three 
low arches, and a railway bridge, We had 
of course to lower the mast, and very obsti- 
nate that mast was. We took him down a 
pes or two after a while though, and I 
‘steered while Blades paddled = the boat 
' through the bridges with one oar, in a di 
nified and leisurely sort of way. A boat 
looks a sad wreck with her mast down and 
} all her gear hanging about in what seems a 
hopeless entanglement; but it is only the 
work of a minute or two to raise the mast 
again, and there she is as smart and as 
spruce a little craft as ever, and her gear all 
cleared as if by magic. There were a few 
yachts and boats lying here, but very few 
white wings did we sco while we were out. 
Though June, the weather had been so cold 
and unsummier-like that many of the plea- 
‘sure craft had not even been fitted out ; and 
those that were must have kept at their 
moorings, for we did not come across them. 
This was strange, for, like the swallows, we 
seemed to have brought the summer with us 
—the day our cruise began ushering in a 
long spell of fine sunny weather, During 
the few days we were cruising better sailing 
weather there could not have been! There 
was a strong but mild breeze, and the sun 
shone brightly almost all the time—a com- 
bination ‘* devoutly to be wished,” but not 
often to be had. “Out of the wind, in fact, 
the sun was too powerful to be pleasant. 

When we had got about halt a mile from 
the railway bridge we passed a narrow dyke 
on the left, but sailed unsuspiciously on, 
thinking it too insigniticant-looking to leat 
‘to the Broad. We passed a yacht lying by 
the bank, and one of her party shouted and 
| pointed; but it was blowing so hard we 
could not hear a word, and wére not quite 
certain whether he was not calling to some 
one on the opposite bank whom we could 
i not see. We went sailing on till at list 
we began to think we must be wron; 

“T say,” said Blades, thoughtfully, * -up- 
posing we ought: to have turned up ther 
dyke on the left, how shall we get back 
again with the wind blowing straight down 
‘the river or canal, or whatever this call, 
itself 2” : 

“We shall have to tack,” I said, eyein. 
the very limited breadth of the stream du- 
bionsly. It was so narrow that any person 
who had not seen what narrow waters the 
Norfolk yachts do tack in would have 
laughed at the idea. 
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Jt was not long before we found we were 
wrong, for a curious raft-like structure was 
reached, which there could be no doubt was 
Marthain Ferry as marked in our map; and 
what was more, it was marked as about a 
mile farther up the stream than the turning 
to Hickling Broad. This ferry is a most 
peculiar one, and might be more properly 
called a floating-bridge. When pushed across 
the stream it extends from one bank to the 
other, but as of course it would block the 

- river if left so, a recess has been dng out of 
the bank—a kind of dock in fact—in which 
it lies when not in use. 

We put down the helm and swung the boat 
round as soon as we found out our mistake. 
Then we tried tacking, but couldn't gain 
any way by doing so, and finally got blown 
ignominiously into the bank. ried avain 
with the same result, and kept on trying at 
intervals for some little time. It was our 
fanlt and not the boat's, ‘no doubt; but, 
strange to say, we got her to windward the 
next day in a still narrower place. I can’t 
help thinking from experience since gained 
that if we had taken a reef or two down 


she would have done it. It is a great mis- 
take to carry too much canvas when beating 


Not being able to progress in this manner, 
we lowered the sail and set to work to row. 
We pulled till we were nearly black in the 
face, and Blades looked as if he was going 
to have a fit. Mutual exhortation was re- 
sorted to. ‘Now then, both together!” 
“Pull up!” “ Put some beef into it!” and 
other sadly vulzar expressions. Then—with 
sorrow I chronicle it—mutual abuse suc- 


ceeded.‘ Yon aren't pulling a bit,” gasped 
Blades.‘ Pulling as hard as you,” gasped 
I. “Well, I pulled you round just now.” 


Dismal failure again. 
sort of morass, with the slush nearly up to 
my ankles, and had it not been for a wonder- 
ful caper I should have stuck there, I believe, 


Found myself in a 


and remained perhaps to this day—a solemn 
warning to all picrie-makers and pleasure- 
seekers. Just at this moment it began to rain. 
It only lasted five minutes, but it ‘kind of 
condensed itself,” and poured what should 
have been half an hour’s moisture down in 
those minutes five. I have got used to such 
little tantrums on the part of the weather, so 
I just turned my back to it and bore it calmly 
and philosophically like a cow. Not so 
Blades ; he muttered and growled at @ rare 
rate, 

But the weather, thongh a trifle unpleasant, 
“behaved like a gentleman” in the main, for 
the wind shifted @ point or two during this 
downfall, and on hoisting sail we found we 
could just lie our course. The sun came out 
in and dried our clothes. Y. ious 
hers, who scorch clothes brown in your 
zealoi re to prevent your darling boys 
taking cold from any damp that may lurk 
insidiously in the folds of their under- 
garments—who, when Master Tommy comes 
home in a dreadful plight after mud-larking 
by the river-side, strip him and put him to 
bed, having first, perhaps, administered some- 


to windward in very narrow waters. The! thing which serves at one and the same time 


boat carries very little way as the boards | to Teprove and circulate the blood. 
are «0 short and she gets knocked down by | anxious mothers, I say, what think ye of 


Ye 


the wind as she comes about, and is blown | us? And yet we live—ay, and talk, too, by 


back as far to leeward as she made on the 
other tack, 


| 


the yard, as you may see! The fact is that 
when living in the open air one can do many 


things with impunity which cannot be done 
at other times. I have made many trips in 
small boats, and yet I can never remember 
suffering from a cold while 1 was out, thoush 
I have over and over again been wet throush. 
Living a normal existence, on the contrary, I 
suffer often from that awful complaint, acold 
in the head. If you get wet by fallin into 
fresh water, or being canght in a shower 
while out on an expedition of this kind, it 
is as well to be careful, however. With the 
sea it doesn’t matter a jot. 

We sailed back the mile or so we had come 
ont of our way, and turned up the dyke we 
had passed. We could see no one to ask if 
this was right, the yacht that had been lying 
close here having gone. We had to turn to 
windward up the dyke, but got along pretty 
well, and in time reached what are known as 
Heigham Sounds. These are a series of 
shallow lagoons, through which the stream 
runs. They are greatly grown up with reeds, 
and the country round is flat, so that, save 
these reeds, there is nothing to catch the eye. 
It was a wild, lonely spot on this blowy day, 
and the wash of the water among the reed- 
stalks had a dreary sound. At last we came 
to a more extensive piece of water, and also 
came to the conclusion that we were now on 
Hickling Broad. Our map was on a large 
scale, and it looked on it as if the Broad was 
plainly visible from the Sounds. We could 
not make out any wider stretch of water 
beyond, and so concluded that this was the 
Broad, and that it was more grown up than 
we had supposed. We sailed a@ little way 
down a very narrow dyke, but as it did not 
seem to lead anywhere, turned back. It was 
so narrow that there was not much more than 
room to turn the boat. We sailed about a 
little, and then back down the dyke and into 
the river, and brought-up for the night about 
half a mile from Potter Heigham Bridges. A 
subsequent expedition later in the year re- 
vealed the fact that we had never reachet 
Hickling Broad, though we had got almost 
within sight of it! It was a pity we missed 
it on this occasion, as it covers fifteen hun- 
dred acres, and though very shallow, we, 
with our light draft, could have sailed any- 
where about its waters. The narrow dyke 
we sailed up a little way and then turned 
back leads to Horsey Mere, a charming piece 
of water within a mile of the sea, whereon I 
spent a very pleasant weck a couple of months 
later, From Wroxham Broad to Hickling is 
about sixteen miles, but as we had gone out 
of our way, and had come a couple of miles 
back homewards when we brought-up, we 
must have covered some twenty miles—which 
of course does not include sailing about on 
Wroxham Broad, ete. 

Among other things, we had soup for 
supper, which was very good, but had a 
curious ditch-watery appearance. We drank 
it out of teacups, which struck us as very 
comic, though, after all, why one should take 
it with a spoon I’m sure I don't know. 

The next morning was fine and sunny, 
with as much wind as ever. I began the day 
with a most enjoyable dip in the river. Ones 
toilet on an outing of this sort is of a charm- 
ingly simple nature. Squatting on the fore- 
deck or ashore, like a fawn among the reeds, 
you dip the soap in the water and give your: 
self a good lather—or at least you ought to if 
you don’t. Be careful not to drop that soap, 
or you won’tlxee it again. Then you take a 
header if you have an eye for effect, or & lazy 
sort of flop overboard if you haven't. And 
you swim around, and blow like a grampus 
the while, and get chaffed by the rest of the 
crew. If it is not a public place, you next 
run up and down the bank till you are dry, 
which is a primitive method of managing it, 
or you use the more civilised bath-towel. 
Then you put ona pair of trousers, a flannel 
shirt, and acap. Brush your teeth, and you 
are rigged out for the day. You can put on 
shoes and stockings, and do your hair, if you 
like, but it’s quite unnecessary, and you'll 
tind it rather a bore. 
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Breakfast followed after the toilet, and 
then that dreadful process known as ‘ wash- 
ing-up” had to be gone through. It is a 
necessary evil of this sort of life, and I sup- 
pose, if it does nothing else, it gives a zest to 
the delights, but I have always noticed that 
itis the one job of the innumerable that have 
to be done by ourselves when living on board 
s small boat or yacht, which there is a con- 
stant disposition to shirk. Knives are fearful 
things to keep in order. The best plan is to 
dig them in ground several times over, and if 
the soil is fairly dry it smartens them up 
wonderfully. As I was engaged in this in- 
teresting operation a boat with a girl in the 
sten-sheets came by, and I saw her watch- 
ing me curiously, evidently wondering what 
on earth I was after. ‘‘ He’s cleaning the 
knives,” volunteered the young man—perhaps 
Jer young man—who was rowing her, in a 
stace whisper, himself evidently well versed 
in the ways of camp life. 

We found we could all but lie our course 
to the bridges when we got under way, and 
only had to take an occasional board. We 
lowered the mast and rowed the boat through 
as before. Then we moored alongside the 
bank, and while I gave various little touches 
to the boat, Blades went foraging for provi- 
sions, He returned, after a long time, in a 
Wat, rowed by a red-faced old salt, and sur- 
randed by a miscellaneous cargo. There 
was bread, and half-a-dozen of ginger-beer, 
and various other things, making a list too 
long to be enumerated. And there was a fish- 
ing-rod. Thereby hangsa tale, but hangs, alas! 
no fish. Blades is an enthusiastic angler, 
and he fished solemnly every day we were 
out after this, as if he thought it was a duty 
vhich ought not to be shirked. He caught 
nothing, however—Stop! he caught a sprat 
about the size of his little finger; and if the 
writer had not passed sundry witticisms upon 
the occurrence I believe he weuld have cooked 
and eaten that diminutive specimen of the 
anus piscine. But to my tale. Why did 
Glades purchase a fishing-rod when it has 
teen averred in the earlier portion of this 
narrative that a whole bagful of rods had 


teen taken? Because that bag—like its big | 


lother which went to Norwich on its own 
hook—had gone astray. It was afterwards 
discovered that it had been left at the boat- 
house on starting. Since then both those 
lags have gone astray, beyond all possibility 
of recovery. Under the deep blue sea, “full 
fathom five,” they lie, and a gallant little ship 
as well. 

There was a pleasure-wherry lying by the 
bridge. There are many of these on the 
‘vers. They are usually ordinary wherries, 
very nicely fitted up as house-boats, but they 
have a great many advantages over those 
feculiar craft. In the first place, they sail 
very well—there is no closer winded craft on 
smooth water than a Norfolk wherry—and 
they are fairly sightly, a recommendation 
which the house-boat certainly does not 
Tosseas, Some of them belong to private 
Persons, and are kept up in regular yacht 
syle; but most belong to firms, who let them 
out to pleasure parties in the summer, and in 
the winter use them for carrying purposes— 
their high raised cabin and all its fittings 
leing removed. 

We hoisted sail as soon as Blades and his 
miscellaneous cargo were on board and stowed 
‘way. It was all windward work now up to 
Thume Mouth, but once back in the Bure 
the wind was almost a-beam, and we sped 
along gloriously. Our old friend, St. Benet’s 
Abbey, was quickly passed and left behind. 
I thought I caught a glimpse of one item of 
that row of youths who surveyed us so 
~olemnly when we were here last ; bat, if se, 
he did not recognise us—or, if he did, dis- 
layed no interest. Possibly he thought we 
had exhausted all our powers in that wonder- 
ful exhibition we gave them before, and were 
not good for another. Barton Broad we 
hoped to make that afternoon, so we turned 
‘up the Ant, which is an extraordinarily nar- 


| occupying a few yards. ‘ity 
have been absurd to have done this if the | 


row stream, much more like a canal thana 
river. It winds—meanders, in classical lan- 
guage—a good deal; and as the wind was 
almost dead aft for the first couple of miles 
or so, and very strong, there were frequent 


is marked by stakes, or they will find 
themselves stuck in the mud; and if they 
once get stuck, woe hetide them, for the ooze 
is unfathomable, and offers no resistance to 
a pole when you try to shove off; and the 


gybes. The boom, despite all our endeavours, 
came over several times, harder than was 
pleasant; and the boat rolled from side to 
side as she tore along, making a great wash 
along both banks. ‘hree-quarters of a mile 
from the mouth of the Ant is Ludham Bridge, 
built of stone, and with such a low archway 
that at high tides unloaded wherries cannot 
sometimes get through. I have seen a 
pleasure-wherry scrape her lowered mast 
along the stonework of the centre of the arch. 
An inch or two less and she could not have 
done it. 

We lowered our mast again, and when 
through the bridge moored to the bank, 
made a sort of awning with the sail to keep 
the sun off, and lunched. We were soon under 
way again. The river wound about so that our 
course several times for a short distance was 
dead to windward; but, ridiculous as it 
seems, we beat up these reaches, each tack 
Of course it would 


wind had been ahead for any long space, 
as the banks are firm and towing would 
have been a much quicker mode of progres- 
sion. Running down a fair reach we passed 
a wherry being poled by a couple of men 
against the wind, and wished them joy. 
They were very good-humoured over their 
job, though a fair wind is everything to the 
wherryman, as he is paid by the voyage, and 
the quicker he is over it the more profit he 
makes. Shortly after passing this wherry 
we nearly came to grief. A bad gybe at the 
corner made the sail lift, the head got caught 
up over the truck, and there was the gaft 
sticking straight up above the mast like a 
flagpole. Just as we were wondering what 
was going to happen, back it came with a 
jerk that shook the boat all over, and hove 
er down to her gunwale. It was fortunate 
the sail did not tear. 

Barton Broad is a fine piece of water, 
though only boats of very light draft like 


ours can venture ont of the channel, which ! 


smell of that mud—for, like a ferret, it be- 
comes disagreeable when disturbed—is dread- 
ful. Some ingenious person has made an 
artificial island in the middle of the Broad. 
He is a proud man, whoever he is, and 
evidently does not mean that island to be 
taken for nature’s handiwork. Perhaps he 
is a geometrician; any way, he has made it 
a rectangular figure. It no doubt is very 
beautiful and ornamental, but I think one 
must be educated up to it before one can 
really appreciate it. Somehow we couldn't. 

There is a very pretty inlet of the Broad on 
the south side, closed in by thick woods. We 
sailed down this—drifted almost I may say 
—for the wind had fallen, and what little 
there was did not reach us in this sheltered 
corner. Then we returned to the more open 

rt of the Bread, and finding a little cove, 

rought up for the night. There was nothing 
particularly remarkable about that night ex- 
cept gnats. I don’t know whether they pre- 
serve gnats at Barton, but it struck me that 
at any rate it must have been a goodish 
season for them. Passed a quiet night except 
that Blades snored terribly, and when remon- 
| strated with said it was the dog. 

The next morning broke calm and bright 
—calm, that is to say, except for those nasal 
sounds which Blades was emitting. 

I performed my toilet in the manner 
| already described, flopping overboard into 
; four feet of perfectly clear water, and swim- 
ming lazily around.” The mud which forms 
| the Bottom of all the Broads (except Hick- 
| ling) is so soft, and has such a disagreeable 
smell, that I always try when bathing, in 
however shallow water, to keep my legs out 
of it. I have, too, a superstitious feeling 
that awful, many-limbed monsters may lurk 
in its unknown depths ready to suck down 
unwary bathers. 

We turned back the tent half-way and 
breakfasted. Our food was simple enough, 
yet to my thinking that meal was worth 
twenty sumptuous repasts, even though 
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— nat are WI garly termed “pala- | water. Close here, in the mouth of a wide | standstill. Politeness could make no further 
served iD, le nces.” The woods rose up be- ditch, we made the boat fast and lunched. | sacrifice; and Blades, with a magnanimity 
tial” resi¢ oth a gentle breeze just playing | As we did so a wherry came by, with a man worthy of his great mind, admitted he had 
hind us, Nh upper sranches: before us , steering her in a chimney-pot hat. We have | failed: With noble perseverange he replaced. 
among ie Broad, glittering and sparkling | most of us heard of the black man who attired | our portions in the frying-pan “om whence, 
stretched F i 


f \$ i ‘himself in a pair of Wellingto: 

in the sunshine : opposite us again rose the | hi gtons and a to, 
. woods in 
leauty—t 
contrast 


> Wwe . ae 7 y 
me ek clustering reed -beds, and the fresh | the head of a waterman. “C 


ut h we feel its influence at times, we | rule, improved by getting wet. 

ou) if aN 

never can enter into here. 
Break 


" yas beginning how in 
5 the water was beginning to shi 
Hat De Nen our craft listed over. Then we 
1e 
took areef, forI thought t 
more breeze than there seemed to be to us, 


x entered the narrow stream we | could “ tackle ” it. 
the Beant angen alongxide the bank. Her We brought-up for the night in the river, 
Mets for the time transformed into hay- | close to Wroxham Broad, in a most charm 
a kers, and were armed with pitehforks, to 
BHP ‘the hay. Later, if we could have stay 


1, 


a floating haystack, dropping down the | catch glimpses 


ham Bridge, though we soon had to shake 


head of us, so we had to beat. such an ideal camping-place. 
= “About noon, just before Horning, we came Blades cooked th 


the north bank of the river; and, perched in | sorrow for not having cooked it enough. I 
the most lovely situation possible, a charming | am a polite fellow, so I said, ‘‘ Oh no! not at 
little house. looks ont from among the trees | all,” but the cook, far from being appeased 
over the river and the open landscano—its | thereby, seemed to resent the remark. After 
pleasant garden sloping down towards the |a few more mouthfuls we both came to a 


1 splemeadour of their leafy | hat! This light and airy costume must have ! 

ine. ane ereon forming a strong | looked somewhat out of lace, but I doubt if ; 

elie lighter -coloured reeds below | it had such a startling effect, or seemed so in- | 

to r-fowl calle« 4 to one another from  congruous, as this ehunney pet hat did upon | stake. 

himney-pot hats, Next morning we sailed back to Wroxham, 

w-mown hay was wafted to us by and tar, and rope, don’t seem to have any- 

xeent of ne’ J know not. lhow it is with others, | thing in common ; and, imoreover, such hats | homewards. 

the breeze. ¢ such surroundings and such a show a tendency to soar aloft in windy | Norwich 

wy with gearer that. perfect peace which, | weather, and their constitution is not, as 
day is f 


ing spot. Trees overhung the water, and we 


lay under the shelter of their drooping | chain and bolted. He had chased him 
ae should have doubtless seen their craft, like | branches. Throush the leaves we could 


Pp , after five minutes, they emerged, in a much 

more edible condition, and Blades was himself 
again. It required an effort to overcome the 
difficulty, but then his reputation was at 


and arrived just in time to catch a train 
In the refreshment-room at 
Blades viewed himself in the 
| looking- glass with horror. He is par- 
ticular, not to say fastidious, about his 


At Horning we made a stop to see if the | appearance, and unfortunately the sun 
+t over and ** Wwashing-np” accom. comfortable old-fashioned inn there could pro- | 


‘lished, We turned to With a mug apiece, and | vide something for supper. A huge piece of 


and wind, instead of tanning him a healthy 
brown, had burnt his face and neck and 


beefsteak was the result of our inquiries. So | hands a fine lobster-colour red. His relatives 
huge was it that I remonstrated with Blades [| must have been considerably startled, I 
ut there was much | for being so extravagant as to purchase it, 

but he cast his eye defiantly upon it and 
lying in our sheltered Nook. — Just as we left | assured me that with my help he thought he 


think, when the light of his rnbicund counte- 
nance burst upon the paternal mansion. 

Just as the train was starting, the porter, 
to whom our goods and chattels and the dog 
, | had been entrusted, appeared with a horrified 
- | visage, rivalling Blades’ in redness, and an- 
nounced that the “dawg” had slipped his 


across some fields, and then fallen into a 


of asheet of water, divided | dyke: in evidence of which he called atten- 
stream. The breeze had shifted, so we were | only from the river by a narrow strip of land, 


able to sail most of the way back to Lud. | against the bank of which we were moored. 


tion to his wet and muddy trousers. 
| . Blades was due in the bosom of his family 


A perfect little Broad in miniature it was— : that evening, so I shook him by the hand, 
out the reef we had taken, as there was much | grown thick with lilies, and shut in by 


less breeze than we expected. We were | treesand thickets, which in many places over- | way,” 
bound for Wroxham—for this was to be the | hung the water. Not a breath stirred its 
Jast day of our cruise, though we intended | glass-like surface, upon which the cloudless 
to sleep in the boat that night. Our course |sky, the trees, and rushes were perfectly 
accordingly lay over the old ground. When | mirrored. We were fortunate on this the 
we got back into the Bure the wind was | last night of our cruise to have discovered 


and left him—to ‘‘ homeward train his weary 

while I and the porter set out in 
search of the dog. For three-quarters of an 
hour we hunted for him, and then returned 
| dispirited to the station, and the 
, Matter to. the station-master. was just 
| starting to the police station to make my 
loss known there, when I came upon the 


e beefsteak, and after we | missing one, plastered all over with mud, 
to aspot where high wooded ground rises on | had taken a mouthful or two expressed his | 


| and evidently fearfully alarmed at finding 
himself alone in the ‘‘ wide, wide world.” 

| The next train carried us homewards ; and 

| as for that examination, I’m ashamed to say, 
I had almost forgotten all about it ! 

(THE END.) 


IN AT THE DEATH: 
A- HOLIDAY STORY. 


By A. C. P., 
Author of “How we defended the Shrine of St. Mary,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
“HERON Means Priory, show your affection for your dear father’s , town on account of its almost summer- 
: October—18— | and your own very sincere friend, ‘like brightness. No letter that I could 
My DEAR KINGSLAND, GEorGE LESLIE. | have received could by any possibility 


ae f F have afforded me more pleasure. The 
This is the state of the case. Mrs. P.S.—By the way—if you can prevail upon re Pp 8 
and Mise Leslie are abroad with Mrs. Leslie’s | your friend Granby to accompany you, nothing, ‘pleasure amounted, indeed, to excite- 
friends. Iam alone and feel so. Come and j will please me better.” ; ment, which, however, I was far, too 
cheer me up. If it isn’t “vac.” you qast | ‘ | philosophic to allow to interfere with a 
make it so. The pheasants are fat and cry | _ I received the aboveat breakfast in my ‘ good breakfast. This I finished leisurely, 
aloud fo be slain. Bohemianism ad is, ; dingy London chambers on a morning turning over in my mind meanwhile the 
Now, my dear boy, by your speedy arrival | that made one feel he sinned to be in! contents of the welcome missive. I had. 
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ven ta 


he wan 
te pete @ te 
days at Hero Secud 

We tn igs we ce hly ax the 


Ter dean beri co all nave usa 
Wein. Arras gements were competed 
wen a few pours and tag days after 
the real of the ttation we landed 
with oar trage at Vatcoui: Junction, 
where the captain anwawel our arrival 


woth that trim, pperteinan like four- 
wheel. wich he woud abow to be desig: 
bated by ng other name than the “ fore- 


Tne faitifal © bors-marine,” 
the ins hewd groowa and fartotuim, 
wos ther: ty ataw Iuggage. This ind 
daa), though an autponty on bors and 
abetrate manager thereof, had verved 
io thot asphitieus reginent which 
alppered ta be capabie of swallowing 
tone bankuin” than other folks. Hene 
Jas nick vases, 

“All aboard 1” acked the captain. 

“Aye, aye, wie)? reaponded the horse- 
Warine, and our host dexterourly wesni 
pulating the reins with his only remain 
yg hand the deft, the pair of spanking 
fica rattled offiat a speed born of good 
corn and an easy life, 

Captain Leslie opened fire at once, and 
questions and annwers were bandied 
hivk wards and forwards till an outsider 
wught he thought every topic ex- 
haueted, The captain would have told 
such that. we were only juat getting 
under weigh. 

J won't, an 


aah aft.” 


too much of our friend in 
the way of description, Tf [ were to tell 
you one half of what T could in’ his 
praise you wouldn't believe it; you'd 
think it wan all “anade up.” But you'd 
be wrong. In figure compact and sturdy 
no uncommon thing amongst naval 
oflicern; nothing satel but the right 
arin, the empty sleeve, looped Nelson- 
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OWell then, pomethi 
Sandhurst. ny worthy ‘a 
LbY avowed nothing Urnule ever 
happened at Sandhurst 

i i RG US Wrigghing now 
our host 
better, 
niscences and spin a 
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STE you cant do anything | that he was out in the & 
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Presence of an audi 
apparently seened gx 
- Where's Leg iS 
“He's round there. 
what vague assertion 


which some- 


sir 
We took to mean 


2 It's late for him to be cut. isn't it?” 
Yes. sir. we was about startin to find 


You wont get s0 much asa preface out him. but tho't wed best cone fer orders” 


Of tie ternight 
We were unable to evape. 
proposal semed the best, and we launched 
forth on the narrative of “How we 
fended the Shrine of 
readers of the B.O.P. have already had. 
We had reached that point where the 
villain of the piece had received the re- 
{ward of his misdecds by a thrust from 
| Granhy's rapier, and were graphically 
(deveribing my scrambling through the 
‘Window to summon assistance, when a 
sharp knock sounded on the library door, 
and. in response to the captain’s “Come 
in,” the “horse-marine” entered, and, 
'elosing the door quietly behind him, said 
ina firm, unexcited voice, 
| “There's firing going on in the lower 
| copse, wir.” 

“ Firing ?” we exclaimed together, but 
the captain gazed at the hearth, looking 
more vexed than I ever remember to have 
geen him. 
| “Send Withers with the dog-cart for 
j Buzzard,” he said, as calmly as if he were 
asking for toast. 

“Yes, sir,” and the 

“This is a bad business,” the captain 
said, addressin, “A gang of rascally 
poe: rs have been plaguing the county 

or the last three weeks, and, secure in 
their numbers and unenviable prestige, 


servant vanished. 


( 


The last here for !7 


. Mary,” which referred ; 


4 
f 


~But what about Si 2 What's he 


This indirect appeal had rot the power 
of moving the individual to whom it 
refer and, no doubt secretly re- 
Joicing that he was not addressed in 
gratia recta, he left Grabbit to respond. 

“Well, sir, he says as how hed go 
along with me—two bein’ better ‘n one” 

ey done!” 

elling them to take seats. the eaptain 
left them to bask in his approval. aud 
led the way back to the library, motion- 
ing Goddard to follow. The’ conversa- 
tion which followed was brief. Our host 
was grave, and looked more vexed at the 
Unpleisant duty forced upon him than 
indignant at the intolerable insolence of 
the marauders. With unfeigned reluc- 
tance he was at last induced to accept 
our heartily-offered co-operation. 

“How many shall we be?” asked tha 
captain. “I’ve sent for Buzzard, if only 
for the sake of form”—Buzzard was the 
village constable—“ but I don’t want the 
poor fellow exposed to any danger.” 

“Once here, sir, he’s not the man to 
refuse,” replied Goddard. “That'll be 

ou, sir, and the two young gentlemen?” 

e queried. We nodded assent. “Then 
there’ be myself and Buzzard—that's 
five ; and Grabbit and Sludge—seven.”, 
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The old soldier was getting quite ex- 
cited with the prospect of a scrimmage. 

Just then Buzzard arrived. It soon 
became evident that he had, in his own 
nind, assumed the responsibility of en- 
countering the poachers, if not single- 
landed, at any rate with no further 
support than that of the captain’s two 


beepers. 

“We shall be a strong party, Buzzard 
—quite a detachment,” said the captain, 
with emotion in his voice. 

Giles and Withers too, when they found 
what was going forward, were eager to 
join, and were accepted, Captain Leslie 
thinking them for what he felt to be a 
personal favour. He would never have 
exacted from his servants such a service 


as this. 

“The next thing is how to get to the 
sene of operations,” said the captain. 
“Unfortunately the bridge at the head 
of the broad water is, as you know, un- 
dergoing repairs, and is impassable ; and 
if we drive to Tatcombe Bridge, and 
thence back to the copse, we shall waste 
agreat deal of time.” 

“Why not row across 
water?” I suggested. 

“Crossing the broad water in the 
noonlight we should be as conspicuous 
as a cockroach on a tablecloth,” replied 
the captain. 

“We might make use of the shelter of 
the Long Island,” suggested Granby. 

“It seems the only way, sir,” put in 
the horse-marine. 

_And so it was finally arranged, and but 
little time was spent in putting it into 
effect. 

We hastily equipped ourselves ; there 
¥as no time to change garments. 

_, “It will be well to take tirearms,” said 
the captain, “ though I hope we may not 
teed to use them.” 

Our host himself had a revolver, 
Granby, I, and the horse-marine had 
guns, Grabbit a somewhat antiquated 
tife, which he preferred on this occasion 
tohis double-barrel; the rest carried stout 
sticks. The constable had his truncheon. 

The captain leading, we made for the 
buthouse. No one spoke. The scene 
¥as a strange one. I, for my part, was 
ceupied chiefly with wondering how 
many of us would come back with 
broken heads or with limbs peppered 
with shot. 

However, the time for reflection was 
soon cut short by our arrival at the 
vater's edge. 

“We'll have out the long-boat,” said 
the captain ; “ we can all get into her.” 

The long-boat was a well-built though 
Perhaps rather nondescript, craft, and 
though shapely enough, adapted more 
for use than show. She was contrived 
for four oars, inrigged, high in the gun- 
wale, and remarkably light of draft. 
She made, owing to her steadiness, a very 
decent. fishin, -punt, and had seen a good 
deal of duck-shooting. She was soon 
unnoored, and we were packed in. 
Granby 
broad and his arms were long—the horse- 
uarine, myself, and Grabbit had the 
other oars, Captain Leslie steered, the 
worthy Buzzard sitting by his side like a 
silver-buttoned statue. It was a glorious 
night ; the moon nearly at the full, the 
air clear and frosty. 

_At a distance of some three hundred 
yards from our shore lay a long wooded 
bland. To en its shelter, and so shut 
ourselves off from view to the present 


the broad 


ulled stroke--his back was | 


occupiers of the copse, we pulled along 
under the chesnuts which, on our side, 
fringed the water’s edge, until, to use 
Grabbit’s phrase, we were “ over-right ” 
the island; then, turning at right angles, 
we pulled for the open water. By this 
little stratagem we hid ourselves to a 
large part of the woods, and reduced the 
chances of discovery. I should have men- 
tioned that before starting we muffled 
our oars—a very necessary precaution, 
for no sound is perhaps more noticeable 
at a distance in the stillness of night than 
the hollow booming of rowlocks as the 
oars ply to and fro. 

As we pulled steadily ahead, the cap- 
tain, in low tones, gave us final instiuc- 
tions, strongly impressing upon us a 
lesson from fis own frequent experience, 
that as our object was to capture these 
ruffians, it would be necessary, in the 
event of any of our party being wounded, 
that the remainder should press right on 


and leave the unfortunate one to his own | g! 


resources until his comrades could return 
without risking the achievement of their 
object ; “or in other words,” said the 
speaker, “until you’ve collared ‘em all. 
It may sound rather a cold-blooded thing 
to do,” he went on, “but I’ve seen too 
many good causes ruined where small 
bodies of men have been concerned 
through misplaced and shortsighted sym- 
pathy. Besides, it isn’t even as if we had 
to face bullets, and, as we are all well- 
armed, we shall, I think, have a bloodless 
task.” 

The crew acquiesced. 

We were now close to the island, so far 
safe, and evidently unobserved, as the 


firing continued briskly in the copse. 
We lay to for a few seconds under the 
Long Island. > 


“Now,” said the captain, still speaking 
in low, clear tones—“ now comes the tu, 
of war. We have about a hundred an 
fifty yards between us and the copse, 
without even a reed to shelter us. Not 
that we shall be in any personal danger, 
but should these rascals have had the 
sense to post a sentinel or two, our game 
will be hardly worth chasing. However, 
if you're Pend we'll make the attempt ; 
and, if not discovered until we’re pretty 
near the copse shope, we may have a 
chance. Are you ready? Paddle!” 

We rounded. the corner of the island, 


and shot out on-the glassy mirror be- | 


yond. No word was spoken. We bent 
to our oars with a will, and the heavily- 
laden craft sprang through the water, 
guided for a well-known creek by Cap- 
tain Leslie’s skilful hand. 

We had covered two-thirds of the dis- 
tance ; in a fraction of time we should 
reach land ; the firing continued inland 
amongst the trees; we were apparently 
undetected ; success seemed certain. It 
was an exciting moment. Speaking for 
myself, I was at that pitch when one 
sees victory in his grasp and wants to 
shout for his own encouragement. 

Bang ! from the water's edge. Ping! 
simultaneously past our astonished ears. 
A bullet! This looked like war @ 
outrance. Perhaps it is hardly surpris- 
ing that such a sudden and alarming 
turn in affairs should throw the rowing 
into momentary confusion. The horse- 
marine alone sat firm. 

There was an awkward pause as we 
pulled ourselves together, and we invo- 
Tuntarily looked at the captain, as boys 
caught in flagrante might steal a glance 
at the face of their schoolmaster. Cap- 


tain Leslie didn’t speak for some seconds ; 
and I, for one, attributed his silence 
to his annoyance at our falling “all 
abroad.” 

At that moment a shrill whistle 
sounded from within the copse, and the 
tiring of the poachers instantly ceased. 

This roused the captain. 

“Now, my lads,” he said, though it 
seemed to me with far less than his usual 
vigour, “pull together ; our chances are 
small ; but let us try !” 

With a will we pulled, and our craft 
again shot forward. 

“T didn’t expect to be met with such 
weapons,” the captain said, in a tone 
strangely grave fur him. “I cannot let 
you risk your lives now I find these 
rascals have rifles. I and Goddard will 
go, and you—” 

As we all ejaculated a vehement “No, 
no!” the boat ran in under the alders, 
and we scrambled ashore, seizing our 
uns. 

We were all on foot before the captain. 
He to our surprise seemed overcome by a 
sudden lethargy. He made a very spirit- 
less attempt to rise from his seat, and 
sitting down again, said rapidly, though 
in a feeble voice, “I shall stay here. 
Goddard, lead the way tor the Bedding- 
au e-road. That’s ycur only chance. 
uick |” 

We were, to use a ter more expres- 
sive than classic, dunbfoundered. The 
horse-marine stooped towards the cap- 
tain, “ You’re not hit sir, are you? That 
bullet didn’t—-” 

“Go on, go on,” interrupted the cap- 
tain, petulantly. “Every moment is 
precious 3. you're losing your chance !” 

e seemed to speak with ditliculty. We 
were naturally alarmed. But the ser- 
geant’s disciplined mind was equal to the 
occasion. Long used to obey, and seeing 
the captain’s annoyance at our linger- 
ing, Goddard, with a cheery “ Follow 
me,” sprang forward into the darkness of 
the copse, and we followed, hardly know- 
ing what we did. 

We were barely out of sight of the 
boat when our anxiety overcame our , 
ardour. 

“We can’t leave him,” said, Granby to 
me. “I'm afraid he’s ill, or that bullet— 
could it have struck him? Go back and 
see, Don ; you'll be of more use than I.” 

It was one of those instances where the 
first proposition is the best. Without 
hesitation I slipped back towards the 
water-side, and the pursuing party disap- 
peared in the shadows of the wood. 

“You rascal !” said the captain’ when 
he saw me, “this is flat insubordination 
and mutiny. What brought you back ?” 

“T’'m afraid you're not well, Captain 
Leslie.” 

“ And if not, how does it concern you?” 
he retorted, playfully. 

““Well, captain, I assure you it wasn’t 
the white feather.” 

He gave me a look of gratitude which 
was more eloquent than any words. 

“My dear boy, I wish we were out of 
this business. I ought not to have let 
you all go on. I meant to forbid it, but 
the wrong spirit got the best of me. 
God grant they may all return unhurt.” 

T assured him-that nothing would have 
prevented them, not even his forbiddal. _ 

“ And what is the matter with you?” I 
asked. 

“Well, my boy, between you and me 
that bullet—although it found its billet 
in the river—gave me a pascing salute, 
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knew comparatively little of the woods, 


’s slight--a mere seratch,” he said, ) 
its 7 unless, indeed, they lad procured the 


iekly, as J began to express my syin- 
i yd indignation, J found 1 
couldn't stand quite steady, being a little 
dizzy, and so I gave it up. 
tor enough to see what's wrong 
“DTH do my best.” £ replied. 


‘more of the ground than he ought. 

Our party, headed by Goddard and 
Grabbit, who knew the topography of 
the Heron Meads preserves as well as 
you know your own bedroom, might 
natural] 
dingbridge-road first, the more so as the 
distance from where we landed to that 
point was considerabiy less than from the 
part where the poachers had been picking 
the poor roosting pheasnuts otf their 
perches. 

It was pretty safe, too, to make the 
Reddinghridge-road the 1; for, besides 
the fact that rascals of this class usually 
make for the king's highway, as attording 
them a letter chance of getting clean 
away, there was the fact that in the 
opposite direction the river made a great 
bend, cuclosing the woods ina vast cud 
de sac, 

And there was an additional reason— 
though at the tine Captain Leslie laid 
his plans he did not know it—namely, 
that at the Beddingbridge comer a smart 
little pony and cart were in waiting to 
transport the “bag ” promptly toa place 
of satety. ‘This we (earn from Logan, 
who had by accident discovered it for 
himself before encountering the guns. 
Entering the copse ata point called * The 
Hollie: Tae ve clump of those 
shrubs growing at the corner of the high 
road—he had head the clinking of a 
chain. Here was tine food for the imagi- 
nation--the ghost of Lord Somebody- 
Somebody. dt ing his fetters about 
after him; or the old miser who was 
murdeved tor his wealth in the days of 
the Stuarts, clinking his ghostly money- 
bags! Login’s imagination, however, 
was not fine, though his health and phy- 
sique certainly were. His unromantic 
ear heard in that clinking chain nothing 
more nor less than the champing of a bit 
and the answering rattle of a curb chain. 
He had app red quietly, he told the 
captain and me, and had found an in- 
teresti ung man enjoying a quiet. 
pipe whilst in charge of as smart a little 
trotteras he'd everseen. The interesting 
young man, though taken, to use the 
keeper's expression, “ all-of-a-heap,” of- 
fered sone sort of resistance, which ended 
in his getting rather rough treatment 
and being tied to his cart-wheel with the 
j veins. Then, having ignominiously gagged 
this captive, the sturdy servant “spoiled 
hierness for ‘em ” hy ruthlessly 
rot brand new traces, and, 
wnbered the little chesnut 
ad, much to that animal's 
ved him adrift in’ the 
nd come on to take his luek with 
n hody of marauders. 
s this that eneouraged me to hope 
that even | should be in time to render 
some heip. as the chances were that our 
men, throuch their knowledge of the 


© Profes- 
sionally sperking, Pm rather partial to 


unshot wounds. ” : x 
arn Hm,” ho reptied, drily ; “prof 
ally spevking, Pm not—-L never was” 

The brilliant moon gave sanpie light : 
for rough-and-ready surge With the 
he!p of handkerchiets and shreds of coat: | 
linings, all of which we ruthlessly s 
ticed, J managed to construct a tempc 
rery bandage and stop the tow of blood, | 
The missile had struck the fleshy part of | 
the sido, just below the ribs; and, by | 

t is commonly called “ mere chance,” , 
had missed any vital part. The wound, 
however, was serious enough. 

The captain proposed to wait for the | 
return of our “contingent.” — This, 
ing the authority of my profes 
peremptorily forbade. 

“T shall row you back, captain, 
put you under the care of Dr. Blisstre 
(he was the village practitioner), and 
then IT shall return as a reinforcement.” 

Our conversation was at this moment 
interrupted by the sound of footsteps— 
heavy, measured fo ststeps—approaching 
Ur. sprang from the boat, and was 
about to fix a eirtridge in my breech- 
Joder, when a well-known voice called, 

“Be you there, sir?” 

“What! Logan?” 

“Me it is, sir; and a hounce or two 0” 
sx all shot just by way o’ bailast.” 

Logan was fond of saying quaint | 
things, and we did not speculate deeply | 
a» to the meaning of the small-shot item, 

“They said as how the captain was 
here, and so— 

Who said so!” asked the captain, 

Why, Sergeant Goddard and them. 
Oh, 1 met em, sir; and the sporting 
gents too. They've peppered my shanks 
no end.” * 

We could hardly refrain from smilin 

vit the captain was full of sympathy 
and Logan began a long-winded ae -orut 
of how he'd fallen in with the poa 
just before the whistle blew which 
warned then of danger. He'd followed 
them awhile, until they fired upon him, 
wounding him in the leg, 2 
Icut him short, how 
Tedious, 

: want you (o row the captain home, 
fogan, ee “Your leg One be very 
ie wie : na walk so well ”---whereat 
reScuL ae alow looked as if he would 
Baden é prpant treatment of his 
Atoithid Eoin the captain, has a bad 

He hones? art Bis side, 
vehemently hel guile ole pereants 

Wel, we fixed ie ess 
the captain w. up ina few seeonds : 
punt which ws te transferred to a sur 
Bile, and Lown, bt moored by the eopse- 
spe aos poled him home, with 
bo send for Dr, Blisstre immue- 


or, for time was 


me 


+ woods, would be at *the Hollies” first, 
in the black shade of 
es to receive 
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CHAPTER IT, telling how thing: 
go. 

Now, for the benetit of oJ] who may at 
any time be similarly cireumstanced, I 
wish to atirm thet making tracks in a 
thicket ly moonlight is not one and the 
, Sume matter as doing the same thing by 
j day. It is not only that the moon—even 


Brrr f 
ietae T come to the recital of how T | 
remind tee make a slight digression to 
some mj te reader that the poichers had 
Ny jerome start of our party. 
hand itn fourse, was bad. On the other 
»Minight fairly be assumed that they 


serviecs of some lovai loater who knew | 


he expected to reach the Bed- | 


when shining in her fullest beauty—is 
not so brilliant as the day-god from 
whom she borrows her power, but she 
also gives the most “awful” black 
shadows ; and, as the foliage was to all 
intents and purposes as thick as in July 
—the early autunin having been a very 
| mild and tranquil one—I found myself 
trying to penetrate a very gloomy-look- 
j ing abyss. No doubt Grabbit, who knew 
the aspect of the woods as well by night 
jas by day, had led the others straight 
| enough, but 1 had not journeyed for more 
than ten minutes before 1 began to have 
doubts of my geography ; indeed, I had 
reluctantly to contess that I didn't. quit 
know where I was. This was sutticiently 
humiliating, as I had but recently as- 
sured the captain that I knew that part 
of the copse well. 

But it was no use stopping. I knew 
T had to go north, and it the sun had 
been shining I could have guided myself 
by his position, “but there's no account- 
ing for the moon,” I half muttered. So 
that, being without even such  rudi- 
mentary astronomy as would suffice to 
tell me her ladyship’s proper Position at 
9 p.m. on this particular night, I rudely 
i turned my back towards her, knowing 
that, at any rate, she was looking “ some- 
where towards the north.” 

This kind of rough steering was, I 
soon found, of little use. The land lay 
in deep ridges—gullies, perhaps twenty 
feet deep, studded thickly with sturdy, 
half-grown oaks, overgrown with bram- 
bles and bracken, and honeycombed with 
rabbit-burrows, the loose sandy soil mak- 
ing a perfect paradise for the conies. 
Following, however, what I believed to 
be a fairly direct course, I scrambled 
down two or three of these gullies, only 
to find others beyond. It was stit! work, 
‘especially going down hill, I knew 1 
was shredding my garments beyond hope 
of repair, for it was out of the question 
j trying to pick my way ; and .when I 

found my clothes collared by an “old- 

man” bramble, I just gave a pull, and 
the bramble invariably got the hest of it. 
, Then I kept on putting my feet into 
i rabbit-burrows, shaking myself up by 
vicious plunges. Twice I fell headlong 
into the brambles and fern, the last time 
bruising myself badly against the butt 
of my breechicader. The game was 
' getting very monotonous, I assure you, 
jand my temper suffered. The woods 
| were as silent as the grave but for the 
‘ occasional hoot of an owl or the flutter 
of a bat 
The irregularity of the ground would 
; prevent my hearing anything of my 
friends. They were separated from me, 
I believed, by at least one pretty con- 
siderable hill, which was thickly wooded. 
and any number of these eternal rid: 
Once, indeed, I thought I heard voices. 
, but on stopping to listen I failed to dis- 
cover any sound, so supposed J had leer 
deceived. 

Having climbed to the summit of what 
seemed to me about the hundredth rid: 
I suddenly found a precipice yawnin 
before me, the intense dull blackness ¢ 
its shade attracting my notice in time te 
prevent my walking over its side. u 

“Confound it!” I muttered; “this 
must be the old sand-pit!” And doubt- 
less it was, and the discovery filled me 
with disgust. 

The moon had misled me; I had cone 
half a mile out of my route, and must 
turn at right angles to my _ present 
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line if I wanted to reach Beddingbridge | 
Corner. i 

I paused a moment or two to consider, | 
also to try and catch a sound of my com- 
rades’ whereabouts. Some little furry 
night-wanderer rustled through the herb- 
age near my feet, and an old beetle 
charged Llindly against my nose; but 
beyond these there was no sign of life. 
The stillness of night was on everything. ! 
So intense was the silence that it seemed 
oppressive, even uncanny. I don’t claim , 
tohave more pluck than my neighbours, 
and though I may honestly say I had no 
fear, yet the peculiar circumstances of 
time and place made me keep my eyes 
open. 

I made up my mind that I would, 
after all, try and strike Beddingbridge 
Corner, They'd be on the look-out for | 
ie, and we should probably signal one 
another somewhere on the homeward | 
route. I scrambled down the bank by | 
the side of the gloomy sand-pit, carefully | 
heeding my steps lest I should fall head- | 
long into the chasm. I reached the, 
hottom safely and stood upon the mossy , 
track below. 

Now, reader, what is it compels you, 
when you are alone in an uncanny situa- 
tion, to look around and try to discover | 
something gruesome? Or is your plan 
to shut eyes and ears and make off to a 
brighter spot as quickly as your legs will , 
carry you? The former is always my j 
weakness. I never get into any un- 
Pleasant situation—especially in_ the ! 
dark—but I want to go slowly, to feel | 
that I cannot be taken by surprise, to 
peer into the gloomiest recesses of shade, 
to acquaint myself with the worst fea- 
tares of the situation; not, I admit, 


from a superabundance of courage, but 
from a compulsion which, without an 
effort, I cannot resist. Hence it was 
that, before proceeding on my journey, I 
must needs stand without the pit, and 
try to penetrate its sombre recesses. 
And sombre they were, in all truth; for 
what moonlight penetrated the thick 
autumn foliage at this spot fell from be- 
hind the cavern, only helping to intensify 
its Styx-like blackness. Perhaps you 
would have walked boldly in and _felt 
for what you could not see. Well—I 
didn't. 

It wasn’t my fault that at this moment 
a stupid old owl, whose owlish bosom 
had doubtless been throbbing with fright 
at my presence as long as she dared hide 
herself in her native ivy-bush, took it into 
her head to flutter forth, uttering a de- 
moniac scream in my ear. The incident, 
ludicrous as you may think it, set my 
heart palpitating with the sudden sur- 
prise; then quickly followed anger at 
ty own susceptibility, and subsequently 
the sense of the ridiculous. 

As I turned on my heel to leave the 
civern, convinced that it cuntained | 
nothing more horrible than owls, I 
thought I noticed a subdued flash of | 
light near the ground in its furthermost 
Tuess, glow-worm, of course. Not 
content to accept this very reasonable 
solution, I took a step forward, and bend- 
ing down tried again to catch that low 
tiery gleam. Butall was dark. No glow- 
worm then. There! there it was again— 
a double glitter; eyes, unmistakably ; 
that deep glow which is only seen re- 
flected in the iris of an animal's eye. 

I been sensible enough to reason, I 
should have at once decided that the 
orbs could belong to nothing more fero- 


cious than a fox at the very worst. But 
{ with a sudden impulse, as foolish 


s that 
which drove that silly old bird out of its 
nest just now, I must needs slip my 
tingers to my cartridge-belt, and hastily 
charge both barrels of my gun. Then, 
prompted by I know not what folly, I 
was bringing my gun to the “present,” 
when, to my utter amazement, confusion, j 
and horror, a huge dark figure, which in i 
the absence of light seemed more mon- ; 
strous, rushed upon me, and jus as I | 
dimly realised that it was that of | 
a man, a crashing blow, only slightly | 
broken in its fearful descent by a feeble 
uplifting of my own weapon, fell on my | 
left shoulder and hurled me reeling into | 
a thicket of thorns and nettles. 

Providence had guarded my head ; | 
hence the blank which followed was one | 
of bewilderment, not of unconsciousness. | 
And it was momentary. Staggering to 
my feet from amongst the relentless 
thorns and nettles, my face and neck 
covered with smarting blains, J found ! 
that I was sound except in the wounded 
shoulder. Indignation at my overthrow, | 
passion for retaliation, and the wild hope | 
of capturing my assailant, who, I did not 
doubt, was one of the felonious gang we 
were hunting, dulled the pain which I 
should otherwise have suffered; and 
seizing my gun, which I rejoiced to tind 
still in my possession, I started in pur- 
suit. 5 

Of course the first question was “ Which 
way?” This was most curiously answered 
for me beyond a doubt and at once. 

The path which ran along the front of 
the sand-pit and extended right and left 
through the length of the wood was 
mossy and springy on the surface and 

ave a peculiar echo in response to a 
footfall. This phenomenon—for it was 
not a natural or usual thing—had been 
often pointed out to me by the keepers 
and Captain Leslie, who could offer little 
explanation of it. It probably had some- 
thing to dowith the position of the wooded 
banks which flanked it on either side. 
With cause and effect I had nothing to 
do now, but was rejoiced to hear the 
curious echo “ boom - a- boom -a- boom” 
which answered to the rapid trot of the 
fugitive. That he was leaving a track of 
sound behind as keenly distinguishable 
as Reynard’s scent to a foxhound he was 
doubtless unaware, as the strange noise 
was unheard by its producer. 

Now, had I been wise, I should, per- 
haps, have followed the advice of the 
much-quoted Dogherry— “take no note 
of him, but let him go; and thank God 
you are rid of a knave.” 

This much I may honestly say I did 
do, that I thanked God in all seriousness 
that my life was spared. But the other 
was not in my nature. Rightly or 
wrongly I followed those echoing foot- 
steps and only feared that, by leaving 
the path, the villain would baulk me 
before I came in sight of him. 

He had made good use of his time and 
his legs, and had got well ahead of me. 
Tran rapidly, knowing that the strange 
reverberation of my footsteps was only 
thrown behind and would not betray me. 

Suddenly a treeless space through 
which the white light of the moon 
shone with intense brightness revealed 
the retreating figure. He had slackened 
his pace and now and again stood still to 
listen and look about him. I paused too, 
secure in the shade of the oaks. I re- 


membered then that this “echo-path,” as 


it was called, led to a swampy reed-bed, 
which in days gone by had face a fish- 
pond, wherein the good old inmates of 
the Priory had stored their spoils against 
aday when the tish of the river might 
elude their baits or nets. From lon 
neglect and disuse it had become choked 
with decaying lea reeds and rusheshad 
shot up abundantly; in the spring the gor- 
geous king-cups brightened it with glow- 
ing gold; the purple loosestrife_ fringed 
it: kingtishers, moorhens, and wild-duck 
built there, and the ravenous pike and 
golden carp knew it no more. There 
it lay, a deep morass, clothed in vegetable 
beauty, an undisturbed paradise for the 
wild birds. In its centre, however, there 
was a smi island of solid earth. A Scotch 
fir, two poplars, and an elm shot heaven- 
wards from its flat surface, and all about 
ir roots grew a tangled thicket of 
bramble and gorse and dogwood. 

Would my game take refuge there? I 
hoped he would. I should then have 
him in ace de sac. I believe I forgot 
altogether that the chances were at least 
equal that he’d “ have” me. 

One thing was evident from his man- 
ner, that he didn’t know he was followed. 
Thaven’t a doubt that he rejoiced in his 
own mind that I had a quietus, from 
which, if I awoke at all, it wouldn't be 
until he was safely stowed. 

He continued his course, crossed the 
moonlit space, and disappeared in the 
shade of the trees beyond. The trea- 
cherous path still prated of his where- 
abouts ; he was making for the swamp. 

1 had little fear of being observed as I 
crossed the patch of moonlight, for the 
ground there rose to a summit from 
which, at the point where the wood again 
thickened, the path rapidly descended 
towards the fish-pond. Following down 
the track as close as was safe, I watched 
the villain, gun in hand, cross the fallen 
pine-stem which served as a bridge to 
the island, and saw him disappear among 
the giant gorses and briers. 

I was almost within gunshot of him, 
and he was ignorant of. my presence. 

It was a mad thing I was about to 
attempt. I had my gun, it is true, but 
he had his also. He was a big, well- 
developed man; I but just of age, and 
not above the average height. if it 
came to a fight the weaker would most 
assuredly go to the wall, or, in this case, 
into the morass. I had no other incen- 
tive than the justice of my cause and 
my heat for capture; he would be 
pained with all the desperation of a vil- 
jain fleeing from justice, and would not 
stop short of any means—eyen murder, 
perhaps—to free himself. 

had already had a taste of his 
strength, and the vigour of that rushing 
Sweep of his gun when it came down on 
my shoulder should have warned me of 
the risk I ran. The pain from that blow 
was already increased, and I might— 

“Confound it!” I muttered, “what a 
coward Tam! Here goes!” And with- 
out another thought I ran forward and 
stepped on the slippery trunk. 

But, alas! when but half-way over, in 
my ardour I disregarded nature’s laws of 
balance; my foot slipped, and with a 
wheezy splash I sank to my knees astride 
the treacherous bridge ; and, moreover, 
losing my equilibrium entirely, lurche 
over on my right side, burying my arm 
and gun deep in the mud, which at this 
point was not overgrown with vegeta- 
tion. I had fortunately managed to 
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seize the pole—which, by the way, lay 
along the surface of the swamp—with 
my feft hand, and thus saved myself 
from total immersion ; but my frantic 
struggles to save my gun only plunged 
me deeper in the mire, and the awful 
fin which the exertion caused in my 
eft shoulder obliged me, with bitter 
reluctance, to loose my hold on the breech- 
joader as the sole means of saving my 
body. Thus, with my only defensive 
weapon sinking in the morass, I was just 
able to regain an upright position, 
though with m: water longed (or mud- 
logged) legs still in the hole where ill- 
fuck had placed them. 

The noise of the splash and my plung- 
ings instantly roused the lion in his lair. 
fn a moment he was at the island’s edge, 
the lock of his gun held to his hip, whilst 
he regarded me with mingled curiosity 
and ftierceness. 

Seeing my ridiculous position, however, 
and the mad chagrin: which must have 
heen evident in my countenance, he re- 
moved his gun from its threatening posi- 
tion and gave vent to a short, sneering 
laugh. That jeer instantly recalled some 
former occasion tomy mind. Had I met 
this fellow before? in a dream, perhaps. 
Could I have enacted this scene already 
in some forgotten nightmare? The moon 
shone full on his bearded face, which 1 
regarded intently, scorning to show, 


what I felt, that the tables were turncd | 


against me. 

A sudden flash of memory—a fugitive 
recollection. Yes! it was the very man 
whom Granby and I, in our Cressingham 
lays, had_fought in armour in Crayford 
Chapel! He was little altered. The same 
vicious leer rested in his eyes, the same 
sontemptuous sneer on his mouth; the 
broad muscular shoulders might be 
xightly more stooping, but it was unmis- 
ta kably he. My first thought now was— 
would he recognise me? 

.,10U re in a pretty mess, you are,” he 
srid with a brutal onth, ge : 

“It will be to your interest,” I said, 
with what dignity I could muster, from 
my hole in the mud, “to give yourself up 
quietly. You are fairly caught and your 
mischief must be put a stop to.” 

; ot ou miserable pimp!” he retorted, 
rane his conversation with the foulest 

i erBsate, “you're going to dictate to 
ue om your hole in the slime there, are 
tine I hy you're the very little monkey 

Ban rolled over in the nettles just now, 
thee leve. Yes, that you are,” he con- 
Sou Fast poping forward. “Now then, 

give St stop sitting astride that pole till 
trast you leave to move, and if you try 
Sat (raising his gun tothe “ready’) 
and bur pot you off like I would a dog, 

“ And you in the mud.” 

then you'd he hung,” I replied 


calmly. oe . . 
from y88 I tried in vain to raise one leg 


tl Tung :” 
hreater 
pu ‘py me 


magi ey 
and eee Hey. Position, Twas literally 
sunk cheng Phorically in a hole.” I had 
sittin, eh in the thire, and was now 
able to dj raddlewise on the tir-pole, un- 
tion, no Es lodge myself. To you the posi- 
Coubt, is ridiculous enough—even 
At it now—but it was to me, just 
really awful moment. I had 
bointeg self in a trap. I had a gun 
rma, jt me by an active man on terra 
“ The hilst y ee 
© vou what IU do,” said my enemy, 


he almost shrieked. “You | 
with a rope ! you miserable | 


lowering his gun for a few seconds, “ we'll 
make a cotnpromise: Tl let you off scot 
free if you'll give me your word to say 
nothing about it and help me to escape. 
I'm not over fond of the treadmill, and I 
shouldn't mind your getting off easy if I 
can do the same. Unfortunately, you see, 
I can’t get off this perch unless you'll clear 
away from that plank. There’s no getting 
through this mud anyhow else. You just 
shift and let me go my own gait, and I'll 
spare you—if not,” he added with a vicious 
snap, “my gun must clear the way. Now, 
sir?” 


“TN do nothing of the kind,” I replied 


firmly. 

“ All right, then,” he growled fiereel. 
between his gleaming white teeth, “I'll 
soon make cat's meat o’ you / Igive you 
three chances,” he went on as he raised 
the trigger of his gun to full cock : “you 
can grovel your way back to the shore 
and leave the coast clear for me, if you 
proinise not to spy upon me any more. 

Will you do it?” 

“Tve already told you that I won't.” 

“Will you do it?” he asked again more 
sullenly. 

I made no reply; I only stared him 
full in the face. My “dander was up,” 
and I wouldn’t at that moment have given 
way to an army. 

“Will—you—do—it ?” he growled out 
slowly for the third time, He brought 
his gun to his shoulder—he was but about 
fifteen yards from me. I struggled to 
fain my feet, still staring defiantly at 
him ; I put forth all my strength, tlie 
perspiration streamed down my forehead ; 
if I could only gain land and struggle 
with him, anything better than being 
shot like a rat ina hole. It was my last 
frantic effort. 

“Hullo, Kingsland! Hullo!” 

It was Granby’s voice from the wood. 

“Hullo!” I roared back at the top of 
my voice. This was enough. 

‘he poacher snicked his trigger, and 
the muzzle was levelled with deadly aim 
at my head. 

A roar, a broad flash, and all was over. 
I was as whole as ever. Not a shot had 
touched me, not a hair of my head was 
singed. I was dazed for # moment, 
and looked stupidly about me. What 
had happened? In a few moments my 
corirales were about me. 

“What's happened, Don?” Granby 
called from the bank. “Why, what on 
earth are you doing? Taking a mud 
bath?) Where have you been? Whose 
gun was that just now?” Before I'd time 
to look about me or collect my scattered 
senses, 

“Give me a hand out of this filth,” I 
said, with disgust. J didn’t feel like 
high spirits if Granby did. 

“We've nabbed them,” he continued, 

excitedly, “four of them at least. Ser- 
geant and the bobby and Withers have 
marched them off under armed guard, 
and we've been hunting everywhere for 
you. “[was the merest chance we came 
this way. Where on earth have you 
been? and how came you in this mess $” 
Tm afraid I damped Granby's enthu- 
asm rather peevishly, but the dear old 
low has forgiven ine long ago. 
“IT can't tell you everything at 
once,” I said, curtly. “To begin with, 
there's poacher number five,” for sure 
enough the body of my late assailant lay 
prostrate at the edge of the island, whieh 
Nardly rose above the black ooze in which 
his face was buried. 


“Let’s go over,” I said, as I stepped 
again upon the slippery pole, this time 
taking more heed to my steps. 

“ My words, to use a common phrase, 
“fell like a bombshell” amongst the men 
who had come to my rescue; and the 
average substance of their remarks 
amounted to “ Whatever has happened ?” 
Granby followed me gingerly along the 
muddy fir-stem, and we together stooped 
to raise the fallen body. 

“This is no other than our Crayford 
burglar, old_man,” I said quietly to 
Granby. “He fired at me. I’m not 
hurt a bit, but he himself went down like 
a pole-axed bullock, and hasn't moved. 
Did any of you fire from the wood 1” 

“No. Butyou’re joking. That man! 
Why we were talking of him just before 
we started.” 

“T can’t help it,” I replied. “It’s the 
very same. But let's see what we can do 
for him. 

We raised the body with difficulty. 
Turning the face up to the moon, we 
found it was smothered in the black mud 
of the swamp, mingled with great clots 
of blood. Removing the mud as we best 
could, a torn and gaping wound was re- 
revealed in the right c eek, and blood 
ran from the mouth. 

“He’s past our help this time,” I said, as 
T ascertained that the heart’s action had 
ceased. 

He was indeed already dead. There was 
but one conclusion to be drawn, and an 
examination of the poacher’s gun con- 
firmed it. At the moment when, to save 
himself or to attempt to do so, he had 
fired upon me, his pon had burst at the 
breech, lacerating his face and causing 
the concussion which threw him face fore- 
most into the mud. There, before he 
could recover from the shock sufficiently 
to extricate himself—even were he not 
already too much injured—he had become 
choked in the slimy ooze. Thus had judg- 
ment fallen swiftly on one of society's 
pests, whilst I, by the goodness of Provi- 
dence, was suddenly rescued from the 
brink of death. 


* * * * 
The four captives, who had made but 
little resistance to their pursuers, being 
surprised by an ambush, various 
terms of their lives at the public expense, 
according to previous convictions against 
them, for they were all well-known 
criminals. The villain who had_ fired 
upon us in the boat was traced by his 
weapon. He was a low vagabond, who 
hung about the inns at Beddingbridge, 
preferring to turn a dishonest penny any 
day in preference to one rightly come by. 
On this occasion he had volunteered, for 
a consideration, to mount guard at the 
water-side, having himself suggested to 
the gang the possibility of an approach 
from that direction as the bridge was im- 
passable. He had abstracted a Snider 
carbine from the house of an innkeeper 
of his native place, who was a trooper in 
the county yeomanry, and, regardless of 
its deadly powers, had used it recklessly, 
with the result abready told. He was 
eventually brought to justice and sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment. 
The captain recovered as a strong man 
ought to do, and was, in the end, little 
the worse. My shoulder, which was dis- 
located and severely bruised by the blow 
from the poacher'’s gun-stock, likewise 
recovered its wonted powers. 
The example made by the capture of 
the marauders was a salutary one. The 
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county has been free from these lawless 
gangs since, and the captain always talks 
with pride of the little expedition in 
which he was put hors de combat at the 
outset, and in which I only came “in at 
the death.” 

Just one more paragraph by way of a 
postscript. The curious coincidence of 
our again coming across this big rascal, 


not so very curious after all. We never 
discovered his whole history ; I myself 
believe it would be an interesting one, 
for he had evidently known better days . 
and better ways. It was pretty apparent, 
however, that he wasa member—perhaps 
the leader—of a gang of those uncompro- | 
mising criminals who infest the slums of | 
our large towns and cities, and who are | 


who had now ceased from troubling, was | ever ready for any desperate job where | 


there is a chance of “swag.” Between 
“burgling” a church and poaching for 
pheasants there’s no such great distance, 
and when we consider that both our en- 
counters occurred in the same district of 
the country, the coincidence, which at 
the time naturally raised astonishment, * 
is not so strange a8 might seem. 


(THE END.) 
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A BULL ADVENTURE. 


By Pauw BLAKE, 


Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” etc. 


HAVE often noticed, during the last few 

years, how the bull has faded out of fiction 
asa useful factor in bringing about the catas- 
trophe. Possibly bulls are rarer; probably 
they are kept within better bounds and enjoy 
less liberty to pursue the unwary traveller 
One rarely meets with a bull nowadays during 
one’s summer rambles. 

I well remember, as a child, there were 
several tields which it was considered danger- | 
ous to cross, owing to the presence of a bull. 
Fear kept me out of the way of danger, and ' 
I grew to boyhood before the many tales I 
had heard took definite form and added 
interest by the part I played in a bull adven- 
ture. 

Our school were getting up some athletic ' 
sports for the first time, for these were not so 
fashionable then as now. It seemed very 
unlikely that I should pull off a prize, for 7 
was rather weak at jumping, whilst at run- 
ning my wind gave out after two hundred | 
yards. In those days our ideas of training 
were to eat our food as raw as possible and 
clothe ourselves warmly, so it is not to be 
wondered at that we were not in first-rate 
condition. 

There was but one chance of winning. A | 
prize was offered for a three-legved race, and } 

ley proposed that he and I should enter. 
He was not going to try for any other prize, | 
nor was I ; so we should be able to devote all 
our energies to this particular item. 

It was necessary, however, that we should 
keep our practising ‘‘dark.” The various 
couples who entered looked upon the race as a 
big joke, and spent their time laughing at 
each other on the rare occasions when they 
practised. We meant business ; fun was all | 
very well in its way, but when anew cricket- 
bat was in question it behoved us to “be | 
serious. i 

So we practised constantly, and as far from 
the schodl as possible. There was a certain | 
meadow known as the Mill Meadow, which 
suited our purpose admirably. It was 
bounded by the mill-stream on one side and by 
a copse on the other, the copse lying between | 
the meadow and the road. There was small 
chance of ourbeing disturbed or even observed. 


At the end of the week we were fairly 
proticient, overcoming to agreat extent the 


awkwardness of running without free play for 


our legs. We gradually drew the knots 
tighter till at last we ran with our legs pro- 
perly fastened. 

‘We'd better have a good spin to-day,” 
said Bailey, one Thursday afternoon; “I 
can’t come to-morrow.” 

‘All right; let’s go round the meadow 
without stopping.” 

“No; we'd much better go straight up as 
hard as we can go; the course is only one 
hundred and fifty yards, you know.” 

“Fire away, then,” I cried, putting my 
arm on his shoulder. 

We started well, and made the length of 
the field in geod time. Then, after a rest, we 
started to gu back. 

I think f was the first to hear the sound of 
galloping behind us. I glanced round. 
About a hundred yards off, possibly rather 
more, was a bull making for us at a heavy 
but rapid gallop. 

I gave a cry. Bailey turned round to see 
the reason. The action interfered with our 
united progress and we came heavily to the 
ground. 

For a moment this seemed to crown our 
misfortune, but it was not so. In our fall the 
fastening at our knees became loosened ; a 
strong pull wrenched it off. 

The handkerchief round our ankles still 
held, however, and there was no time to try 
and get it off: we had tied it with a compli- 
cated knot, We scrambled to our feet again 
in less time than ever before, but the three or 
four seconds had given the bull time to lessen 
his distance considerably. 

“For the water!” I cried ; ‘quick !” 

It was our only chance: the meadow was 
so long we could not possibly have reached 
the imill in safety. But the breadth of the 
field was comparatively small; could we but 
gain the water we might hope for escape. 

As luck would have it, we started badly ; I 


tried to take the first step with my right foot, | 


Bailey with his left. We just escaped another 
fall. Then we got into step and set off for the 


mill-stream, 


How we pelted along! If we had been 
running for the prize we should have won it 
for a dead certainty. But nearer and nearer 
came the footsteps of our pursuer, which still 
further added to our fright by a bellow. 

We reached the water’s edge in good time, 
however, some thirty yards ahead of the bull. 
We could both swim well, in fact our bathing- 
place was a little higher up the same stream. 

Even had we never been in the water in our 
lives I doubt if we should have hesitated on 
the present occasion; as it was, we just 
plunged in head first. 

I never felt a stranger sensation than on 
rising, We were accustomed to ranning 
with our legs tied together, and thought nv- 
thing of it. But swimming tied to another 
fellow, like Siamese twins, is a very dille- 
rent thing. I thought niy leg was coming 
off as Bailey and I kicked in opposite diree- 
tions. 

Fortunately the bull stopped on seein; us 
disappear, so we had nothing further to tear 
from that quarter. It seemed more probable 
that we should drown than be gored, for it 
was impossible to keep still, and every kick 
pulled one or the other of us under. : 

However, we struggled to the bank, which 
was not far off, and, half choked, pulled our- 
selves up by the grass and rushes just as a 
man from the mill came running up. 

“Why, what have you tied your legs to- 
gether for?” he asked in wonder. “Have 
they hobbled you to prevent you running 
away?” 

We explained when we recovered our 
breath. 

The explanation did not, however, satisiy 
the querist, who had never heard of athletic 
sports, and could not understand why we did 
not race separately so as to see which would 
win, instead of tied together, when neither 
could come in first. 

We did not catch cold, but were quite 
“fit” on the eventful day, when we reaped 
the reward of our practice and won easily. 1 
might perhaps mention that we were the only 
couple that kept their feet for twenty yards, 
so we could have walked in and still been 
victors, 
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Author of “ Drowned Gold,” “ Udcrim the .tfrhan,” ete. 


EVEN o'clock on a fine April morning ; 

the green hills of Shetland rising in end- 
less curves against the bright morning sky: 
half-a-dozen tiny white sails flitting over the 
blue waters of Lerwick Sound, now all ablaze 
with the wlory of the sunrise; thé mighty 
clits of Bressa Island towering up beyond it, + 
black and grim as the wall of some ancient 
castle; and all around, along the distant 
horizon, the broad bright smoothness of the | 
North Sea, now calm and beautiful as if | 
stomms and shipwrecks were things un. | 
known, ‘ 

Tramp, tramp, away we zo, my guide and | 
I, over ridge after ridge of dark heathery hill 
—now passing a queer little native windmill 
half buried in the ground, the sails of which 
are no bigger than the spokes of a waggon- 
wheel—now meeting a red-capped tisherman, 
whois coming back from his night's work with 
a big basket of fish on his shoulder—now com- 
ing plump into the midst of a herd of Shetland 
ponies, which caper around ux, and whisk their 
lunny little heads about as if inviting us to stop 
and have a game with them. And, indeed, 
it seems just the day for a frolic of any sort. 
Who would be shut up in a stifling cabin or 
a crowded railway-carriaze with such hills 
as these to stride over on this lorious spring 
morning, whose freshness and brightne 
make the mere sense of diving an enjoy- 
ment? 

But where are we now? surely not across 
the whole island of Bressa already! Indeed 
we are—for my companion, desrite his grey 
hair and wrinkled face, is a sturdy old fellow, , 
and goes at a pace that would tire out many 
& younger man. At our feet lies the narrow 
strait separating Bres-a from the smaller 
islet of Noss, which surges up against the 
sunny sky in one great wave of dark-grey | 
hill; and here, warned by my guide's shout, 
comes the ferryman, who pulls us across 
with half-a-dozen powerful strokes. 

“Ye'll no’ be takkin’ egxs the day, I'm 
thinkin’, Pate-in-Peril,” says he, in broad 
Scoteh, 

My companion answers only with a srin ; | 
and away we go ‘o'er bracken-bush and 
heather,” upward, ever upward — startling 
at every turn scores of rabbits, with which \ 
the whole place seems alive. 


Indeed, they | 
may be said to constitute its entire popula: | 
tion, for the only other inhabitants of the 
islet are a shepherd and his dog. 

“What did he mean by callng you ‘ Pate- 
in-Peril’?” ask J, instinctively divining the 


S) 


; army, making the cliffs echo with their shrill, 


HANGING IN MID AIR: 


HETLAND FOWLER'S 


By Davip Ker, 


presence of a good story under this queer 
nickname. 

“Weel, sir, if ye'll just wait a wee, well: 
soon be at the tapo' the hill, and IH tell ye | 
the tale on the verra place where it hap- | 
pened.” 

The tap o’ the hill” is soon reached, and 
it almost seems as if we had reached the end 
of the world likewise. Around and below us | 
there is nothing but empty air, while the 
slope that we have just mounted shoots down 
in one sheer precipice of black frowning rock 
into the open sea six hundred feet below. 
Faintly to our ears comes the boom of the 
restless breakers as they chafe and foam 
around the base of that tremendous wall; 
and half-way down the y ledges are 
white with countless xe: » Which, dis- 
turbed at our approach, rise by thousands 
into the air, with a rush like the charge of an 


unearthly cries. 

‘*Noo, Mairte> Ker,” says tlie old Shet- 
lander, seatin nself on the very brink of ! 
the precipice, with his feet actually hanging 
over it, as coolly as if he were in an arm. 
chair, ‘¢do ye see yon rock stickin’ oot doon 
there like the thatch 0’ a hoos, just where | 
thae twa white birdies are perchins: Weel, 
that was where it a happened ; and this was 
the way o’t. 

“When I was a young lad I was awfu’) 
venturesome, and Jess wad na serve me but [ 
must be a fowler, like my faither before me. 
Mony a bright shilin’ did 1 get by harrying | 
the kittiewaikes’ and guillemots’ nests amang 
these rocks that ye see; and at last I vot to 
he sae good at it, that a’ the folk cad me 
‘ Fowler Pate’—Pate being short for Patrick, 
ye ken. 

“Weel, one day there caim’a grand English 
gentleman frae the south, verra fond 0’ 
strange birdies and strange egis. Noo there 
was one egy (I hae forgotten which o’ them) 
that he hadna gotten; and he behooved to | 
hae it whethet or no, and said he wad gie 
five punds to the man that brouyht it him. 
Five punds was no’ to be laughed at by a lad 
like me; and I said to myscl’ that the fault 
shouldna be mine if I didna vet it. 

“*Mony a day did I haunt the rocks to nae 
purpose ; but at last I spied the verra bird I 
sought, gangin’ in under yon rock—and I 
knew then that there the nest must be. I 


I went hame at ance, gat my rope und basket, 
and was oot here jist after daybreak, ready 
‘Twas an awfu’ job to do 


for the wark. 


| face. 


STORY. 


sinzle-handed, but I daurna tell ony man, for 


‘ L wanted to do it a’ myself. 


““My rope was soon hitched and fastencd, 
and doon the great black preeipice I slid till 
I got to yon rock that ye see. But then cam 
the warst o’ the job; for, ye ken, the rock 
stuck oot xax feet and mair beyond the ledzc, 
and wadna let me get near it. ‘There was 
just ane thing to do, and that was ta swing 
mysel’ in and oot till I cud reach the ledge; 
and I did it. At every swing my heart was 
in my inouth wi’ the sight o’ the rope saw- 
sawin’ upon the shairp rock above ; but at 
last I felt my taes touch the ledge, and in 
anither moment I was safe upon it. 

“<The birds had flown awa’, but ‘here was 
the nest wi’ a’ the eggs ; and ina glilf I had 
them in my basket. But as I put them in, 
the rope shppit through my fingers, and awa’ 
it swung oot of my reach ! 

** For a moment I was like ane daft (mai), 
and then I set mysel’ to look it fairly i’ the 
There I was, hangin’ i’ the air, on & 
ledge nae wider than my jacket, nae livin’ 
man on the island but mysel’, and nae chance 
of being seen if there were. Seemingly there 
was naething for it but te jump right oot and 
try to clutch the rope; but I cudna mak’ up 
my mind to that / 

“Suddenly a thought cain’ to me. I had 
heard folk tell hoo the American hunters 
eateh wild bulls wi’ a rope, and I thought if 
I tied a stane to the end o’ a cord I mizht 
swing it oot and catch the rope that way. 
Cord I had in plenty, roond my basket; but 
nae stane cud I find. Sao I jist put the cord 
through the ring o’ this big siller watch 0’ 
mine, and I warrant ye I tied that knot weel, 
for my life hung upon it. 

“T gave it a swing to see if it wad reach 
the Tope 5 and it reached, and went beyond. 
Then I set my teeth, and swung again. ‘The 
cord lapped roond the rope, and I drew it to 
me; but when I felt it i? my hand I cud 
searce hand it for trembling. Hoo I gat up 
the cliff again I canna tell ; but when I stocd 
ance mai on firm groond I drew a long 
breath, as if I had come up frae the bottom 
o’ the sea; and then I fell on my knees aud 


; thanked God. 


“Weel, I got my money frae the Englisher, 
and great praise for what I had done. But 
when my father heard it, he just lauched, 
and said, ‘Pate, we maun, ca’ ye ‘ Pate-in- 
Peril” efter this, like yon manin Sir Walter's 
story ;’ and as ye see, I hae keepit the name 
ever since,” 
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A BICYCLING HOLIDAY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Author of “To Bingen and Back on @ Bicycle,” “ Among the Alps on a Bicycle 


ny way of preface let me say a word or two 
on cycle touring in general. Cyclists 
are divided into two classes, viz., read riders 
and racers. It is to the former class that I 
belong, and it is road cycling alone which 
isto be commended where rationally indulged 
in as a healthful and invigorating exercise. 


| 


By RALPH YATEs, 


I would not recommend the following tour 
to any rider under two years’ experience, as 
the route is a mountainous one. Again, 
during a tour ef this character, no rider 
should trust himself on any cheap machine. 
I ride myself a 52-in. Club, hollow forks and 
backbone, hard Lamplugh and Brown's ven- 


A Bicycle Tour in Ireland,” etc. 


So much for the steed and its equipment. 
Now for the rider. Of course when you 
begin touring you will pay your half-crown to 
a C.T.C. Consul, and become one of the 
famous Twenty Thousand, Having done so, 

| you will be privileged to obtain (at your own 
cost) the club uniform, which is the best 


On the other hand, bicycle racing tends to | tilated saddle, india-rubber pedals, powerful ; material I have used for cycling work. One 
produce enlargement of the heart, and if you | spoon brake, and ball bearings to both 


be prepared to make great sacrifices in the 
shape of diet, the company you are thrown 
into, and the violent strain to which your 


whole physical constitution will be subjected. ; 
i cycle | 


For touring purposes I prefer the 


aspire to distinction on the track you must ; wheels. 


But the Humber and Challenge are 


also very good roadsters, Weight about 38 


, to 40 Ib. 


to the tricycle, although the latter machine ' 


has of late years been greatly improved, 
and on the whole ia a more suitable machine 
for the timorous rider. But give me the 
bicycle for scuttling over any kind of road, 
for a pleasing sense of elevation, trimness, 
and for the ease with which it can be carried 
over such obstructions as a gate or a stile, 
or stowed away in a ship, rowing-boat, or 
railway van. 


The luggage I always carry in the same 
maltum in 
and which is fixed by means of straps to the 
backbone of the machine. Its contents 
usually are: a light pair of knickers for 
change in wet weather, couple of flannel 
shirts, guernsey, socks, handkerchiefs, and a 
few etceteras, such as a little homeopathic 
medicine, soap, and aconite plasters, and in 
the lower receptacle the usual tools and a few 
spare nuts, a little copper wire and hemp 
string. A macintosh cape is strapped to the 


handles of the bicycle. 


arco bag [have used for years, , 


of Armstrong’s binoculars, or _field-glaxs 
(specially designed for cyclists), a compas: 
on your watcli-chain, and guide-book and 
good map in your pocket, and then you are 
complete. 
, . But you are not thoroughly ready unless 
for three months before starting you have 
_ taken gradually extended morning or evening: 
‘spins, followed by an ablution and brisk rub- 
|'bing of the body ; and at the same time em- 
H ployed your pen and those of several C.T.C 
‘onsuls in making a programme of your pro- 
jected tour. ‘And now to my story. 
Having advertised in the Gazette for a 
‘ companion, I received, through the editor, a 
‘ letter directed Ralise (nom de plume), which 
| contained the acceptance of my companion- 
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ship by another bicyclist, who was bent on 
the same route and about the same time of 
the month of August. 

Accordingly Mr. P., or as T always call him 
now, Tom, and I met at Liverpool and sailed 
thence to ‘Glasgow, at nine o'clock in the 
evening (fore-cabin 12s. 6d., bicycle 2s. 6d.). 
It was a rainy, blowy, rolling passage, and 
very soon we felt the need of our big ulsters, 
which we unfortunately left behind! There 
is no need to describe the voyave here, but in 
spite of the haze which hung around the 
shores we greatly enjoyed the sail up the 
Clyde, which in some parts rivals the Rhine. 
On arrival at Glasgow, after 19 hours’ sail, 
we repaired to the C.T.C, headquarters, 
where we spent a pleasant night. 

Glasgow not offering any further attrac- 
tions in addition to our previous evening’s 
visit to the Cathedral, which has a wonderful 
erypt and beautiful stained glass windows, 
the latter representing portions of Old and 
New Testament history, and the Necropolis, 
we wened our way along the busy thorough- 
fares at eight on Monday morning, the first 
day of our ride. The dead silence of the 
Seoteh Sunday had given place to a ceaseless 
whirl of tram and vehicle traftie alony the 
main thoroughfares which are near the 
river. 

Reaching Partick we mourted, and 
tode cautiously over slippery pavement 
till we cleared the environs of the city. 
Then we fairly sped along over a capital 
road to Bowling (11 miles), during the 


progress of which Tom and I discussed 4EGY 
our individual styles of sitting in the qanes. 


saddle. ‘Tom leaned gently forward, 
which style no doubt gives the rider 
greater power over his machine, bnt 
often leads to the growth of what is 
termed the ‘bicycle back.” I prefer 
an easy upright posture, which allows 
of free respiration and an open prospect 
before you, only leaning forward when 
tackling a stiff hill. 

At a homely little hostelry by the 
banks of the Clyde (Sutherland Arms, 
recommended) we stayed for breakfast 
at 9.45. Through the open window of 
a little parlour shone the bright sun, 
and a gentle breeze wafted the merry 
song and chatter of throngs gliding 
swiftly towards the sea in gaily painted 
boats. After an enjoyable breakfast we 
pulled off our coats, rolled up sleeves, 
and set to cleaning our steeds, which 
were perfectly yellow with rust, although ! 
they were both new ‘all bright” machines 
when we left Liverpool. Now, reader, if you 
are going to buy a new bieycle get a painted 
one ; it will cost less and give you infinitely | 
less trouble. Sacrifice a little vanity, as 
“buttertly bicycling ” is worth very little. 

Dumbarton (14 miles) was reached at noon, 
too early for our dinner though, but we must 
needs halt, for we were on historic soil. The | 
ancient castle stands on the sides and summit 
of a steep basaltic rock that rises precipitately 
from the plain below. Having ascended to 
the highest peak, 560 feet high, named 
Wallace’s Seat, we entered an apartment 
wherein is kept Wallace's famous two-handed 
sword, which gives one some idea of the rude . 
implements of war in vogue two centuries | 
ago. Wallace was confined in the castle 
previonsly to being sent to England. Apart 
from these historie memories, a climb to the 
suminit is well repaid by a grand dioramie 
view. The rocky promontory stands like a | 
mighty guardian over the broad basin of the 
Clyde, which can be seen stretching far out 
into a great estnary, while far away rise to 
the sky the rugved serrated crests of great 
purply heights, Ben Lomond towering over 
the rest. Loch Lomond and the rich vale where 
the Leven joins the Clyde were also visible. 

Passing through Renton, where Smollett « 
was born, just when the schools were let 
loose, led to an unfortnnate accident to my- 
self. Lads everywhere, not excluding remote 
Continental villages, are instinctively prone 


_and the incessant banging and clan: 


to shy their hats and caps at bicycles in 
motion, and with such true aim were two of 
those missiles sent that I was flung clean 
over the front of my bieycle in a twinkling. 
While I gathered myself up Tom seized the 
owners of the caps, the rest running away. 
We held a little court-martial on the spot in 
the hope of enfors on the juvenile mind 
the great dangers incidental to such practices. 
Luckily no limbs were broken in man or 
beast, and returning the head-gear to their 
repentant owners, We sped away over a capital 
limestone road to Luss. As misfortunes are 
said never to come singly, it was only in the 
natural order of things that one or the other 
should meet with another casualty before the 
day ended. It was just opposite Sir James 
Colquhoun’s mansion. We haa for some dis- 
tance ridden on a too tempting footpath, and 
at the point named suddenly came upon an 
old road-mender at a sudden bend in the 
path, who angrily resented our trespass by 
#& smack on the back of each of us with the flat 
face of his spade. The blow on Tom’s back 
was effective, and as Twas close at his he 
both fell, and the old fogey chuckled w: 
feigned glee asx men and steeds lay hors de 
combat, apparently a deplorable heap of ruins. 


However, matters turned out much better 
than they seemed. Good machines will stand 
a@ great deal, and in course of time riders 
learn well the art of falling off bicycles. 

At Luss our little bruises and scratches were 
soon attended to, and we were able to crack 
jokes at dinner, which was well served at the 
neat little inn called Colquhoun’s. 
first touched the shores of Loch Lomond, 
although it is nine miles from the foot. What 
a contrast to the busy city life of Glas 


ship-building Dumbarton. The repose 
village is perfection, 
fhe next eight miles’ ride was glorious. 
Close to the loch’s edge all the time, our faces 
screened from the hot sun hy delicate foliage 
not so close as to shut off the view of the vast 
expanse of water studded with islands and 
surrounded by lofty hills and mountains. 
Tarbet (34 miles) was reached at 4.40 in 
the afternoon; and while we were waiting 
for the Inversnaid boat, an old gentleman (a 
retired Glasvow merchant) accosted us, and 


host’s advice, we relinquished our intention 
of crossing the loch that night, and in the 


cool of the evening rode through a Pleasant 
thieket which clothes the isthmus that con- 


nects Loch Lomond with Loch Long. 
1 


Here we , 


I might here explain that Tarbet is 4 namo 
frequently used in Scotland for these necks 
of land. In the early days of Scotch naviga- 
tion the fishermen were able to drag their 
light boats across them. 

Having secured beds at MeNab’s (recom- 
mended), and partaken of a hearty tea, with 
fish fresh from the loch, we took a rowing- 
boat and explored the beautiful shores of the 
inland sea, which Loch Long really is. 

On returning to our quarters we fell in 
with a Scotch cyclist from Alloa, who had 
ridden that day through the wild Pass of 
Glencoe, encountering on his way a fierce 
bull, which he was afraid would have gored 
him had he not fired a timely shot from his 
vevolver. . 

From Arrochar through Glencoe a fai 
coach road leads to Inverary at the head of 
Loch Fyne; but instead of taking this route 
we returned to Tarbet next morning, and 
sailed thence across Loch Lomond to Invers- 
naid ; fare 6d., bicycles not charged for. At 
this point the lake is rarrow, dark, and 
secluded, and hemmed in by bold, rugged 
mountains, and in every way a@ contrast to 
the southern portion, just as Geneva exhibits 

| the softest Leauty and the wildest grandeur. 
I ought to have told you that we all 
three were up betimes this morning, 
took towels from the hotel, and indulged 
in an enjeyable swim in Loch Long, 
which of course is salt water. 

At Inversnaid the descent of Ben 
Lomond is often made, and, like Cho- 
razin in the Sea of Galilee, it has al- 
ways been an important and busy station 
for voyagers aud travellers by land and 
water since the earliest times. Sailing 
across the loch, we could view the 
scenery from yet another standpoint. 
A. fine waterfall, formed here by the 
River Arklet, across which stretches a 
tustie footbridge, is the scene of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Highland Girl.” The ‘cabin 
small” which the poet speaks of has 

y uiven place to a pretentious hotel, 

he the thrifty tourist had better 
avoid. 

From Inversnaid we had an “‘ awfu’ 
push up the hill, but, the top gained, we 
sped along a breezy heathery moorland, 
affording rude pasture to herds of shaguy- 
eoated heifers, the sole tenants of that 
dreary region save a covey of wild game, 
who filled the air with unmusical notes. 
Just before reaching Stronachlacher we 
‘regretfully parted with our friend of Glencoe 

fame, who nearly upset me with a warm 
shake of the hand, which was exchanged 
‘between each of us without leaving our 
saddles. A nice ‘‘less over handles” down 
to Loch Katrine was an agreeable change 
from the “collar” work we had in as- 
cending the rough moorland road so cut up 
by coach traffic, and, as you are doubtless 
aware, the last-named loch stands consider- 
ably higher than Loch Lomond. 

As we arrived at Stronachlacher sume 
fifteen minutes before the coach, we spent 
this space of time in acquiring a correct. pro- 
nunciation of this difficult name, which hasa 
terrible deal of guttural in it, as wel] as in 
mutual congratulations that we were not of 
that crowded party in the topheavy coach 
which rapidly descended the brow, the coach- 
man in the inevitable white hat and gay uni- 
form, which gives additional picturesquene=s 
to the whole scene. We took much flattering 
unction to ourselves as we compared our lot 
with these systematic guide-book travellers. 
Tho newly-arrived party sat_ down to a cold 
collation—three shillings Half-a-crown they 
i he for the coach journey, and the little Reb 

Roy steamer’s bell warned them that she was 
starting before they could comfortably finish 
dining. With our sandwich-box and flask of 
cold tea, with the sweet-seented heather for 
‘ table and couch, we fared sumptuously on the 
‘ modest sum of sixpence each. Having safely 
' bound our machines to the deck-rails, and 
i paid the fares—half-a-crown for man, and 
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sispenes for the horse—we took out our 
pocket editions of Scott, supplied one of the 
crew with a pipe of tobacco, by which means 
we successfully buttonholed him, and busied 


the boatman and ourselves in catching sight of . 


VOAOW VOUR Mae 


the countless spots which the great ‘‘ Wizard” 
has immortalised in ‘ The Lady of the Lake.” 

Glasgow, like Manchester, draws part of her 
water-supply from classic soil, and those of 
her citizens who have the bump of fancy 
well developed will feel a magical spell in 
drinking waters sanctified by the hovering 
spirit of the fair ‘chieftain’s daughter.” 
From the black nimbus clouds which hovered 
over the lake «descended torrents of rain as 
ve disembarked at the Trosachs (name in 
Gaelic signifies ‘‘ bristling”), which greatly 
interfered with our desire to penetrate on foot 
that remarkable detile— 


“ Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl'd, 
The fragments of an earlier world.” 


Donning our macintosh capes, we rode cau- 
tiously over a vile slippery coach-track to 
Callender, passing ¢ route Loch Achray, | 
Brig of Turk (pronounced Toourk), Loch | 
Venachar, from which issues the River 
Teith, and near to which ‘oilantogle Ford, ! 
where Roderick Dhu challenged Fitzjames to 
single combat. 

Riding past the Dreadnought Arms we 
found comfortable lodgings at Menzie's 
Crown, where we stripped our dripping yar- ! 
ments, sponged our wet bodies before a chill 
set in, and sat down to a sumptuous meal of 
river trout freshly caught. Callender is ' 
chicfly remarkable as a good starting-point 
for any part of the Highlands, reference 
to the map the reader will notice that we 
travelled along a straight line from Inver- 
snaid, west to east. 

A eyclist possessed by a passion for angling 
will obtain a telescopic fishing-rod which can 
be carried on the handles of a bicycle, or 
conveniently tied to a tricycle, and all about 
Callender he will find ample means of 
using it. The elements seriously upset our 
<aleulations, and we were greatly in arrear 
with our programme, so, after a quiet even- 
ing walk along the ‘leith between showers, 
we retired early to the arms of Morpheus and 
slept the sweet refreshing sleep which Dr. 
Richardson assures us is the cyclist’s heritage. 
Alas! when we awoke next morning it was 
raining still, with not the remotest prospect 
of a silver cloud tomake us hope for a change 
as we buckled on our mudtums and departed 
northwards. 

Fortunately for cyclists, there is a railway 
line from this point, and in consequence the 
well-made roads are not cut up by heavy coach 
traffic, and the rain trickles from their hard 
surfaces ‘‘ like water from a duck's back.” 
From Callender to Killin is a first-class road, 
and the scenery rich and varied, through the 
rretty pass of Leny, along the solitudes of 
Loch’ Lubnaig, over which looms the dark 
tocks of Ben Ledi, the Benes of Balquhidder 
and churchyard, where Rob Roy lies buried, | 
and farther on Locheamhead, situated some | 
litle distance above and to the west of Loch | 


; owners driving them as they ran as close 


long bay-a-a, as we rolly-powled over aj 


i such a wonderful escape! What promised to 


, to hand over a number of our rain-saturated 


Earn. Leaving Rob Roy’s country behind, | 
| We commenced @ tremendous long grind up 
‘ Glen Ogle, three and a half miles, two and a | 
half of which we rode. This narrow ravine 
is awful in its solemnity. The road on one 


‘side and a single line of railway on the 


other are cut in the steep rocky heights 
at @& great elevation, and the roar of a 
dashing torrent awakens undying echoes 
in the space between. The top gained, 
we threw our nether limbs over the handle 
bars and began an imprudently wild descent 
of corresponding length to the incline, our 
driving-wheels gaining momentum with each 
revolution. It seemed a ride for life. I called | 
out to Tom to keep the inside and I would , 
take the unguarded edve. We had gone a, 
mile or so when we espied a flock of sheep 
approaching, a quarter of a mile away. In 

thirty seconds we should be upon ‘them. 

What must we do? The attempt to leap’ 
from our seats might prove all but fatal, an 

a sudden fall to one might trip the other and 
send him hurling down the precipice, or ; 
such a disaster in view of the erratic cattle 
might frighten them to the same fate. | 
“Hold on!” we both cried, for by doing | 
so the sheep would not face us. We 
judged rightly, they all turned tail, the 


to the rocks as possible. Thud! bang! a} 
soft woolly bed of closely-wedged sheeps’ | 
backs. Never in all my life have I known 


be a tragedy happily ended in a laughable 
comedy. 

We put up for the night at Killin Hotel, the 
principal inn of the village, once the abode of 
the Clan Macnab, Ayain it was necessary 


yarments to be dried by the kitchen fire. The 
hotel overlooks the River Dochart, which in | 


joining the Lochay. The inn is charming | 
mM every sense, except one, viz., its tariff. | 
For tea, bed, and breakfast we paid 10s. each. 


The Bridge of Lochay Inn, a mile farther on, | 


is more reasonable if not so pretentions, 
Thursday morning opened clear and sunny, 
and by eight o clock we were in the pigskin 
bounding away to the west again ; we were on 
a coach road (700 it. above the sea) which, 
however, was well wacadamised. For sixteen 
miles we rode along the north bank of Loch 
Tay, passing half way Ben Lawers, one of the 
highest mountains in Scotland, and remark- 
able for its profuse production of Alpine 
| plants. Just before reaching Kenmore we 
| noticed a solitary island on the lake, which we 
| were told contains the ruins of a priory, where 
Sybilla, daughter of Henry the 1., was buried. 

enmore is a pretty village. We had a mes- 
sage (from the old admiral whom we met at 
Glascie) to give to the landlady of the inn, 
wherein Burns wrote that beautiful couplet — 


“Here pocsy might wake her heav'n-tanght lyre, 
And look through nature with creative fire.” 


A guide in kilts of tartan plaid conducted 
us over the stately grounds of Taymouth 
: Castle ( Earl Breadalbane’s seat). 

The road to Aberfeldy begins with a stiff 
grind, but afterwards becomes plesantly undu- 
lating, running for miles close to the River 
Tay, or rather, I should say, the river runs by 
the road. Aberfeldy is a busy little market 
town containing a few food shops, but its prin- 
cipal attractions are the Falls of Moness and 
the “‘ Birks of Aberfeldy.” We sat enraptured. 
on the spot where Burns composed his beau- 
tiful poem— 

“The braes ascend like lofty wa's.” 


We had scarcely cleared a mile after re- 
mounting, when suddenly a storm gathered, 
and frequent dismounts ensued before 
reaching Dunkeld, and so we did not 
greatly enjoy one of the best and most 
picturesque rides to be found in all Cale- 
Tonia. At eight oclock we crossed the mag- 
nificent bridge which spans the Tay (260 yards 
wide). The little village, the seat of the 
Atholes, is one of the most picturesque in 
Europe, and, if time permits, we should advise 
the visitor to spend a couple of days there. The 
Perth Arms is comfortable and cheap. The 
village itself is poky, but it is enbosomed ina 
vast sniphitheatte of Jarek woods which were 
among the first planted in Britian in 1732, and 
contains an old Cathedral which has been in 
ruins since the Reformation. 

Before breakfast next morning we saw a 
piper pacing rapidly to and fro to the strains 
of ‘Hieland” bagpipes, a custom nearly 
obsolete with the principal families of Scot- 
land. The Hermitage and Rumbling Bridge 
amply repaid a five miles’ walk. Had it not 
been for the incessant rains, which had so 
sadly hindered our progress, we should have 
made a little detour to, Pitlochrie, Killie- 


| fact flows through its grounds just before | crankie, and Blair Athol, and possibly to 
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Balmoral. Leaving at 4 p.m. we were again 
caught in a heavy downpour before two miles 
were traversed, and shelterings in peasants’ 
cottages, cow-houses, under railway bridges, 
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uent before Perth was 


and trees were fi 
reached at eight o 

‘A little incident which occurred while we 
sheltered under a railway bridge caused us 
some interesting speculation. A pretty little 
maiden of some 8 or 9 years, poorly clad, but 
withal clean and of plump habit, had been 
standing in a dark corner of one of the arches 
looking coyly atus. Yet as she did not move 
away when the rain ceased, we were curious 
to know her errand. Presently a swift 
express rumbled over the bridge; simulta. 
neously she ran some yards away and looked 
up expectant at the train. From the van a 
parcel of papers was dropped by an unseen 
hand, and the little maid, catching it safely 
in her pinafore, ran away towards her home 
in the village. The tall chimneys of Perth, 
rising proudly to the sky and visible a dozen 
miles away reminded us of our familiar manu- 
facturing life. We can cordially recommend 
the Douglas Temperance Hotel. 

After the customary strip and rub, and 
with the loan of some of the landlord's cloth. 
ing, we were enabled to make some acquain- 
tance with the town before retiring for the 
night. During Saturday morning, which was 
very fine, we visited the Inches, which the 
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Roman soldiers compared to their Campus 
Martius. It was here that Edward 1. 
stabbed his brother, and here James I. of 
Scotland fell a victim to his own aristocracy. 


these Inches now. We also spent some time 
in hunting out the residence of the Fair Maid, 
now, alas! like many other hallowed spots, 
desecrated to the uses of practical business 
lie. 

At 2.30 we departed for Kinross by way of 
the pretty glen of Bien, after passing which 


districts of Kinross and Fife. The only place 
of historic note which calls fer attention was 
Lock Leven and Castle. If time had per- 
mitted we should have liked to have taken a 
rowing-boat to inspect the .omantic prison of 
Mary Queen of Scots, a graphic account of 
{| which you will have read in ‘ The Abbot.” 
On arriving at Burntisland at dusk, we 
were so favourably impressed with that 
little busy seaport that we decided to stay the 
night, finding good lodgings at the Royal. 
We had a pleasant sail across the Firth to 
Granton on the Sunday morning, riding the 
i five miles to Edinburgh in time fer Service. 


The ancient game of golf is much in vogue in | 


we left the blue Ochil Hills behind and | 
entered into the mining and manufacturing | 


Sunday and Monday being fine, we had a 
right royal time in the Modern Athens, s0 full 
of interest to the intelligent sightseer. On 
the Tuesday following, when we should have 
started on the return journey vid Moffat, 
Carlisle, the renowned Shap Fells, and Lan- 
caster, the weather was again unpropitious, 
and we had to return home by rail. 

Our tour on paper, exclusive of England, was 
five hundred miles, but as it rained five days 
out of the six we were actually bicycling, 
we got through a fair amount of work on 
wheels, 

Apart from pedestrian exercise, which is 
almost as important in this tour as the sad. 
dle, I can cordially recommend this Highland 
tour ; and do not, I pray you, despise the dis 
tance ridden. I can ride one hundred miles a 
| day when required, and have done sixty miles 
after dinner, but always bear in mind that 
the true use of the bicycle is to make you 
master of your own time, and not to carry you 
blindly past objects of note and interest. 

The trip cost us £8 18s. each, but it could be 
done for £6 10s.; and in spite of the incle- 
ment weather, and the repeated drenching: 
we experienced, we both felt greatly benetited 
by our holiday. 


ROADS, DISTANCES, ETC. 


Boad runs by the Tay most uf the way. 


From To Miles. Remarks. 
First Day. 
Glasgow Dumbarton u“ Good macadamised highway after leaving Partick. 
Dumbarton Luss... S 13 Capital limestone, with charming views of Loch Lomond. 
Luss... Tarbet .. ah Perfection close to the lake. 
Tarbet Arrochar 2 Ss Nice shady thicket, with a good road, 
Second Day. . 
And back .. Tarbet .. 2 Ditto Ditto 
Boat Se Inversnaid mal 
Inversnaid .. aie a Stronachlachar 4 Rather sandy, soft, and hilly. 
Stronachlacher (hy boat) | The Trosachs .. - 
Trosachs ++ ss | Callender 8 i Vile, but necessary to pass this way. 
4 
Third Day. 
Callender .. a Killin 22 “3 Very hilly, but capital surface. Road well engineered. 
Fourth Day. 
Killin Aberfeldy 2% 
Aberfeldy .. Dunkeld 18 2 Excellent macadam ; nearly level. 
Filth Day. 
Dunkeld Perth .. Ww Ditto Ditto 
i———— 17 
Sixth Day. 
Perth ae a Kinross 12 Somewhat indifferent in the mining districts of Fife. 
Kinross Dunfermline .. nN Ditto Ditto Ditto 
Dunfermline Se Burntisland 9 Pras Improves approaching the Forth. Dangerous hill going into Burntisland, 
Seventh Day. 
Boat across the Forth .. Granton = 
Granton .. | Edinburgh B Very good macadam, 
109 
Add Liverpool and back from Preston 54 
| 228 Exclusive of steamboat and railway travelling anid walking, which last was considerable. 
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“There's many a slip,” etc. 


FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


HEN I and my boys arrived in New 
Ww Zealand we still retained our love of 
fishing, and_hoped to have time and oppor- 
tunity for piscatorial amusement, Making a 
railway journey from Auckland, I noticed 
several streams that looked as if they must 
contain trout, and evidently one might 
wander along them for scores of miles with- 
out encountering a frmekeeper, or indeed 
any one who cou id tell of such a functionary 
within a thousand miles of the spot. 

As to getting & ticket or asking leave, the 
situation reminded me of a circumstance that 
happened to us once in Wales, We had dis- 
covered a likely-looking pond in the grounds 
of an old-fashioned mansion that was under- 
going considerable alterations, the family 
being away- We asked a native damsel who 
happened to come slong if we could fish 
there. She replied that we coulddo so. We 
then inquired where we must ask leave, to 
which she answered, ‘You mustn’t.” Puzzled 
at this announcement, we put the question in 
different forms, but always got the reply, 
“You mustn’t.” It turned out that she was 
the lodge-keeper’s daughter, and that there 
was no necessity at all for us to obtain leave. 
The next day our fish-basket was crammed 
with roach from that pond. 

Further inquiry about these New Zealand 


By JAMES COLLIER, B.A., 


Author of “A Midnight Feast,” ete. 


telligence that there were no fresh-water fish 
except eels. Eels, indeed ! associated in our 
minds with good tackle spoiled by their ser- 
pentine vagaries. We heard, indeed, of trout 
acclimatised in some southern rivers of South 
Island, but they were much too far away. 
Nevertheless one of my boys did catch a 
trout—or at any rate a reputed trout. A 
lad declared to him that there were trout in 
a. small stream in our neighbourhood, and 
offered to prove it. Off they went to this 
stream, which was small, encumbered with 
willows, bushes, watercress, and weeds. 
They began operations, perched on a log that 
lay across the brook over a quantity of brush- 
wood. Looking down through the openings 
in the brushwood, they could see the trout 
moving about, but in a very leisurely earp- 
like fashion. The lad had no rod, simply a 
bit of twine, a very common hook with an 
eye for attachment, and weighted with a 
stone. From his pocket he drew forth some 
very limp worms. He watched for a trout, 
dropped his bait down, guided it as near the 
fish as posible, and ere long pulled one out, 
cuddled it to his breast, and ran along the 
log to the shore. The creature was about six 
inches long, very dark, had a large flattened 
head, rounded tail, and looked very glum. 
Slime had it for seales, and light, irregular 


streams, however, gave us the depressing in- | stripes instead of bright spots. Many more 


were canght, but smaller, and always by 
seeing the fish take the bait. We voted this 
| business trout-fishing with a ven; ce, With 
too much of the vengeance in it. We thought 
it advisable to try the effect of these fishes as 
a viand rather on the cat’s digestive organs 
than on our own ! 
| This trouting was not the beginning of our 
{ fishing. Our first expedition was in this wise. 
' We were staying in the country near a creek 
(as small rivers are here called), and were in- 
| vited by a settler to have an evening’s fishing 
under his guidance. The eels are too wel 
| fed or too well bred to take refreshments 
during the day, so we got to his house just 
before sundown. He had intimated that we 
need bring no tackle, and the outfit he pro- 
| vided struck us as remarkable. Some ti-tree 
sticks, eiyht or ten feet long, with somethiny 
; tied on the top, a tomahawk, a dog and a 
| candle, also a kit (a sort of wallet made of 
| rushes) for the spoil, formed the impedimenta, 
which indeed they seemed to be literally. At 
| the creek, a fairly open spot, with water some 
' four feet deep, was chosen, and we were in- 
| structed to sit down, thrust the rod to the 
' bottom, and as soon as we felt a tug at the 

bait tied on the top to pull up sharp and toss 
the eel boldly over our heads. 

The settler soon had a tug and 

vigorously, but unluckily the eel 


Pulled u 
flew o! 
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slantindicularly, so to say, and landed on 


Not expecting this visit, I failed 
The next eel was sent 


much courted by the mosquite 
indeed that we missed most ¢ 
The bait tied on the sticks was a good-sized 
Duneh of white caterpillar-looking things, 
which bore holes in the larger ti-trees, and | 
are about the xize of one’s little finger, ‘The 
Maories can tell what trees are oceupied by | 
these parasites, and cutting the trees down | 
soon collect a quantity. ‘The fish generally 
grip tight enough to be dragged out as de- 
seribed. To tell the trnth, the mosquitos 
were 8) persevering in their attentions that I 
was not sorry when the settler hinted about 
returning. We gathered our spoil, and with 
lighted candle proceeded across open ground 
towards the track that led homewards, 
getting now and then too near wild-rose 
bushes, of which there were plenty. The 
settler bezniled the way with tales of wild- 
pig hunting in former times, and how he had 
once been treed for half a day by a blood- 
thirsty herd. Arrived at the track, we bade 
him good night, and essayed to find our way 
home with the remnant of the candle—not a 
very easy task, for it was extremely’dark. 
Moonlight nights are not suitable for this 
sport, and I believe it is true that such fish 
as you do catch when the moon is up are un- 

wholesome, making some people quite ill. 
Were I to tell the truth, the shale truth, 
and nothing but the truth about New Zea- 
Jand eels, many persons would think I was 
romancing, and T shall contine myself to a 
few mild. remarks. I have stood onthe 
margin of the Waikato at night and lis- 
tened to the curious noixe the eels make on 
surface, very much like the drawing of a ! 
simall cork, a noise unintermitting on ac- | 
count of the number of eels. You can wade | 
in with a lantern and spear them, or you can 
use a line with small but strong hooks, and | 
H 


our quarry. 


catch them to your heart’s content. People | 
have inadvertently taken them when vetting 
a bucket of water at night. The Maories 
walk over swamps and drive a slim spear 
into the mud as go. The quiver of the 
shaft tells them if an eel is hit, and then the 
toe, placed under it near the spear-point, re- 
moves the creature both from mud and mortal 
coil, The Maories have also an engine on 
the same plan as an ordinary English eel- 
trap; but one of their contrivances was new 
tome. A sort of basket is nade in the shape 
of a truncated cone, open at the top. This is 
Dallasted to keep it uprizht at the bottom. of 
the stream, and is duly baited—say. with a | 
roasted pigeon. The eels glide in easily 
enough at the top, sed recocare qradia— | 
there's the rub, They cannot swim up perpen. | 
dienlarly, especially after a heavy supper of 
Yeast pixeon. 

Our best tishinzy was when we were staying | 
Noar a tidal creek. The part nearest our 
abode was hardly navigable for an ordinary 
boat aut low tide, but was of respectable size 
at high-water. We could also go to a wharf 
some three miles down the estuary, or by 
voating go miles farther down seaward, but 
Here it Was necessary to be prepared for 
sharks. The fish we now had to deal with 
Were schnappers, Kawai, vellow-tail, parkiri, 
Ulacktish, a sprat,” which last, howe 
Was nosprat. They all come up the estua 
With the and retire with it, the largest | 
Jich retiring farthest. The sehnapper is a 
deep-bodied fish with nearly. perpendicular 
Shenait, sheeny sides tinged oftentimes with 
Ted, large eves, and powerful jaws armed 
With blunt conical teeth in a bony mouth. 

owing silently across the mango-studded 
Mud flats that fringed the wider part of the 
Creex, 1 have come upon Mr. Schnapper 


himself fishing. He was evidently poised 
perpendicularly, routing in the mud for shell- 
fish, his tail fins sticking straight out of the 
water. He crunches the mussels up with his 
powerful jav yallows the whole mass. 
1 have also seen him picking mussels off 


the wharf piles. The word ‘ kawai” is pro- 
nounced ‘ cow I at first thought 


the fish was really named ‘ cow-eye,” as 
Homer's ladies were called *‘ox-eyed.” This 
is a silver-sided fish, reminding one of the 
non, 1t_is striped on the back, mackerel 
tion, with slate-coloured tints. It preys 
and other fish. 

The ‘sprats” go about in large shoals, re- 
minding one of the verger’s description of a 
crowded conyregation-—* There wasn't room 
to push a pin in, sir!” Suddenly you may 
see them all rush violently from some centre 
in the shoal, where dozens of them fairly fl 
out of water. You can hear the swish of t 
rush a good distance off. The kawais have 
dashed in among them, and doubtless have 
secured a few. 

The yellow-tail is shaped much like a 
mackerel, but has a yellow tinge, especially 
about the tail. It grows to a large size, for [ 
saw a man on board a schooner at anchor off 
the wharf drop into his boat to secure one that 
had got on his line, and he actually had to 
use both arms around it as he held it for his 
mate to take on board. We did not get 
inany of these, as they are very irregular as 
to the localities they affect. 

Blackfish also run large, but they seldom 
paid for the catching, and may be left in a 
dark background, as befits their sombre ap- 
pearance. Parkiri are very much like perch 
in appearance and habits. They have bands 
across the back, but not so gay as the 
percli’s 5 spines also on the back, and they 
bite boldly with their pouty mouths, which 


fas 
upon the “ sprats 


are very sinall, and have the teeth sticking | 


outwards. They pull wonderfully hard for 
their size. We did not get these over half a 
pound. The ‘sprats,” as already observed, 
are not sprats at all, but more, I should 
think, a sort of herring. The shoal frequently 
swim very near the surface, ever on the 
move, and showing their 
sides; the back is dark olive. In summer 
they are mostly about four inches long, but 


i in winter are as large as an ordinary herring. 


We thought them very good eating, and so 
do the other fish, for we found them excel- 
lent bait—indeed, they themselves refused 
not a tiny slice of their own kith and kin. 

As to the tackle we used, the ordinary 
engine for the larger sorts of fish was a very 
strong line with half a pound or so of lead at 
theend. Above this weight, arranged pater- 
noster-fashion, were three or four strong 
hooks, mounted on stout double-twisted wire 
with swivels. These hooks were baited with 


a sinall sprat, a sprat’s head, a piece of | 


smoked mullet, a bit of red beef —say half 
a cubic inch—fresh mussel, or a newly- 
cauzht shrimp. This apparatus was whirled 
out some twenty yards from the wharf or 


boat, and the home end well belayed, having ; 


some coils of slack to give the fish time to 
take a good hold, and to give notice of a run, 
for you generally have two or more lines out 
at once. Sometimes we ended the coils by 
taking a few turns round a slightly-tixed 
pe, that would give way without checking 
the fish. This was convenient on the whart, 
as we could keep an eye on distant pegs and 
make a rush when one disappeared. 

I was once fishing in the upper parts of the 
creek, and, putting a four-foot stick upright 
on a heap of ballast to serve as a peg to hang 
my line on, went on a little way to fish with 
rod and line. Snddenly that stick jumped 
out of its socket, turned several somersaults, 
and dived inte the water many yards away. 
I was soon hanling in a ten-pound schnapper. 
As soon as he was landed I tapped him on 
the head ina manner not exactly caressing, 
and vefully extracted the hook. This 
operation required cireumspection, as schnap- 
pers have a trick of snapping hard long after 


brilliant white | 


the vital spark has fled or should have fled. 
Indeed you can hear them grinding their 


+ teeth quite plainly. Besides, the mouth and 


throat are very bony, and if the hook has 
penetrated it holds very tight. Sometimes 
they are only slightly hooked, and then they 
are lost if there is the least cessation of strain 


upon the line. One of the first selina pier: 
we caught literally stood on its head onshore, 


which antic rather astonished us, but wa: 
explained as due to the foree of habit or to 
| the ruling passion strong in death” when we 

afterwards discovered how it groped in the 
mud for food. 

One day I had moored my boat near the 
| shore, set my line well out in the stream of 
; the incoming tide, and was busy angling 
shorewards for parkiri or other small deer. 
| Of course the bout slewed to and fro by 
| reason of the stream, but by-and-by I telt 
the motion had changed, and that she was 
) verging more than usual from the shore. 
) Looking round for the cause, I saw that my 
big line was perfectly taut, and I was pleased 
that for once a schnapper was giving me a 
; ride. I took him into my boat. — This fish is 
; very good eating, and when smoked is quite 
equal to Finnen haddock. 

The kawai, like the last-named fish, takes 
the bait with a rush, but keeps a steadier 
resistance to the landward pull. The schinap- 
| per is more erratic and will even swim 
| towards you for a change, but the kawai 
never. The salmon-like style and appear 
ance of the kawai put it into my head that 
it would be worth while to try the effect of 
angling for it. I rigged up my strongest rod 
with a reel and good catgut line, three hooks 
; i la paternoster on brass wire, and good- 
sized Nottingham float. With this gear 
ready for action I must needs pass through 
| the township and was considerably stared at. 
One old man, whose native air curled the 
waters of Scotland’s Dee, gazed fondly at the 
tapering rod, then stopped me to revive, by 
talking to the stranger, memories of real 
angling in another and an wnforgotten land. 
Thirty years in the colony, yet this was the first 
| time he had seen a fishing-rod in it, and when- 

ever we chanced to meet after this we greeted 
; One another as old comrades. 

Getting on to a sort of jetty that had been 
used for embarking cattle, I cast my neatly- 
baited hooks into the rising tide. Almost 
; immediately the float rushed below, the line 
| flew tant, and playing the fish began. The 
kawai did not hold out as long as a salmon 
of the same size ; still he showed a good fight, 
and his comrades were not slow to follow his 
example. This continued till the tide had 
fallen an hour or so, and then no more sport 
was to be had there. I suppose the water 
! became too shallow for their liking. They 
| run froma pound up to four pounds, but seven 
pounds has succumbed to that tackle. 

We often used to angle while waiting for 
1 the hand-line to run out, and very rarely did 
so in vain. The schnappers caught with the 
j rod were seldom over two pounds, but some- 
times the hook was taken and carried away 
| without the least pause. Parkiri we caught 
by angling, with just the same sort of abund- 
ance and impudence on their part as rock- 
pereh display in England. We tried them 
in the frying-pan, but they turned out 
too flabby for our liking. Quite the con- 
trary was the case with the gar-fish which we 
took occasionally. About two feet long, it 
looks, as it comes out of the water, like 4 
very white-bellied eel. Its snout is a cartilt 
ginous imitation of the swordfish’s weapon. 
The ‘‘aprats ” were an amusing set of fellows. 
Occasionally they would not take the bait, 
but only played with it. When on the feed, 
however, they took it with great dash. dut 
still with an’ I-didn’t-mean-to-do-it trick, © 
that at first we had innumerable bites but 
lamentably small spoil. Experience taught 
us that a roach hook with a dainty little 
shrimp, minus its head, was the thing to 2° 
into their mouths ; also that they must not 
be allowed much time to alter their minds, 
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and must be struck as if they were roach. 
Acting on these discoveries we had many a 
dish of “ sprats.’”? and they were more palat- 
able than most fresh-water fish, 

Thave seen a man using a stiff six-foot rod 
witha line having a three-tined large hook. 
This he let down through a shoal of these fish 
and, pulling up smartly, simply impaled them. 


As to shrimps, we could prop the mouth of a! 


kit open with a stick, bait it with a bit of 
leef ora bone, weight it with astone, and let 
it down near piles or in shallow water. 


minutes, Of all the startling things that we 
got from the brin: 
the most astonishi Its mailed head, its 
vermilion body, its large fan-like fins spread 
ont and, flashing with rainbow hues, made it 
astrange comnbination of beauty and ugliness. 
Moreover, it emits a sort of ‘croaking noise 
when saying farewell to sublunary things. 
When you have tasted it you are ready to 
le startled again. 

Mullet were perpetually leaping out of the 
water about the time of high-water. [have 
even run foul of one when rowing, and I have 
lwen assured that they sometimes drop into 
the boat—unintentionally of course. These, 
however, cannot be induced to take any known 
lait. [have seen them in shallows fifty miles 
and more up the Waikato, apparently forag- 


We 
were pretty sure to have a handful in ten, 


deep, the red gnrnard was | 


| ing, but for what I could not dixcover—cer- 
tainly not for flies. Flat-tish can be taken in 
quantity if you drop upon a shoal. 
the rays, however, are very handy with their 
tails, as an Irishman might say. They can 
inflict a very painful wound. We saw one 
,flat-fish near the wharf as large as an 
umbrella. We found very pretty golden carp 
in a Jarge sort of lagoon that communicated 
‘with the Waikato river; also in the river 
‘itself in one of the very few backwaters of 
that swift current. I believe they belonged 
to the lagoon and a large swamp near rather 
than to the river. 

In the upper reaches of the creeks we 


Some of | 


. generally saw the kingfisher, with his fawn. ' 


coloured breast and blue sheeny back, darting 
swiftly or perched with profound solemnity 
on some colgn of vantaze. He ix not xo shy as 
in England, and will come near the house. J 
saw one busy with some tomatoes which I had 
put on the garden-fence to ripen, and we 
picked one up that had killed himself by flying 
against our tank. Perhaps puss had sent 
j him flying before he had had time to take his 

bearings. Instead of the moor-hen one sees 
; the swamp-hen, or pukeko, It is about the 
| size of a barn-door fowl: above, deep black; 
' breast, indizo blue; abdomen, black; under 
‘ tail coverts, white ; bill and legs, red. It runs 
; tather than flies. 


of its bit of white, for it perpetually bobs it 
up and down with a smart jerk. Near the 
lagoon already mentioned we made the ac- 
quaintance of the bittern; had a near view of 
its strangely laboured flight with da ie 
Jegs, and in our night excursions heard its 
desolate cry. In the seaward part of the 
estuaries the black shag drops on the waves, 
looking like a black cygnet with spectacles 
on, It sits low in the water and busily peers 
about with a quick and rather graceful 
motion of its long slender neck, In a mo- 
ment it has yanished, and when you think it 
must have dived out of existence it reap- 
pears at a considerable distance. Slender as 
its neck is it can swallow a big fish. If you 


, see and smell their breeding-ground, or even 


get to leeward of a flock of them, you havea 
clearer idea than even of a harpy. 

In these excursions there was the charm of 
steep hills finely wooded or clothed with 
bracken, luxuriant and novel vegetation, 
settled weather, fair expanse of water, 
plenty of fish unspoiled by bungling self- 
constituted fishermen (so called), and we: 


.revelled in the delight of getting quit for 


atime of the handiwork of man. We com- 
menced with the unadulterated works of 
creation and experienced a most agreeable 


‘sense of freedom and ownership quite im- 


It struck us as being proud . possible in an old-world region. 
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BLACK MONDAY. 


By Robert RICHARDSON, B.A. 


Scene: The Schoolroom. 


(Boys scatcd and standing in various attitudes at one cud.) 


crank Thornton (captain) loquitur. Here we 
are once again, boys ; is any one gone? 

Will Oswald. Yes; Harry Fitzgerald, and 

Little, and Lawson. 
Frank, We'll miss the whole three; there 
was always some fun 
When Fitz was in form. 
Tom Inglis. And then there's Phil 
Dawson, 
He’s not coming back. 

Wil. No; he’s going to Eton ; 
The very best bowler the school ever had. 
In the next match with Norcombe we're 

safe to be beaten. 

Frank. Yes; without old Phil’s ‘‘ Yorkers” 

our chances are bad. 

Arthur Brooks. Well, we've Bayliss, and 

Russell, and Hamilton yet, 
So we'll drop down on Norcombe at foot- 
ball— 

Tom. You bet ! 

Will. Don’t the old room look cheerful and 

pretty as ever? 

Arthur. Jimmy don’t even give it an annual 

whitewash. 

Tom. Not a morsel of fire, too; it makes a 

chap shiver. 

Will. The lockers, at least, and the desks, 

Jimmy might wash. 
Frank. Where have you been, Fred Phillips, 
and what has made you go 
Brown, freckled, and fat ? 

Fred. I’ve been north, in a yacht. 

Such a gaudy high time—sort of Robinson 
Crusoe, 

Till we each got as brown as a baked Hot- 
tentot. 4% 

Frank, You, there, in the corner; is that 

you, young Perry? 


You're looking uncommonly chippy and 
gay. 
Charley Perry. Don’t chaff a chap, Frank. 
I feel far, far from merry. 
Frank, What! home-sick ? 
very first day ! 


Oh, I say, the 


Chorus. Oh, stow that, young Perry; bar 
snivel, I say ! 
Arthur. I do hope, this half, Jimmy shows 
better temper, 
And don’t simply chivy us right through 
the year. 
Tom. Yi he goes for me this term, like last 
—well, sic semper 
Tyrannus, that's all— 
Dick. Cave! cave ! he’s here ! 


(Enter Doctor JAMES BLACKSTOCK.) 


Doctor. Good morning, young gentlemen, 
glad to perceive you 


Fresh and brisk from the breezes of moun- ; 


tain and shore ; 

Grove Academy opens its arms to receive 
you 

To its classic embrace with much pleasure 
once more, 


Will. The same sweet old smile, and the | 


same cheerful smirk— 
Tom. And a splendid new cane for the first 
chaps who shirk. 
Will. Yes, sir, we are back from the shore 
and the mountains, 
All determined on making the most of our 
time ; 
All eager to drink from the Helicon foun- 
tains. 
Frank, Will’s at his old games. 
Arthur. His cheek ’s simply sublime. 


Doctor. Delighted to hear it, young Oswald ; 
right well you 
Have spoken ; and now, boys, you’d better 
fall in 
: To your several forms; Mr. Tasker will 
show you 
Who've got their removes, and our work 
will begin. 
Recullect, my dear boys, after pleagure 
comes duty. 2 
Dick: (aside). Have you seen my new racket, 
old man ?—such a beauty ! 
Doctor. Deep from Learning’s sweet well- 
Hl springs this term we must quaff. 
Dick. Double-stringed, Ayre's ‘‘ Champion,” 
thirteen and a half. 
Doctor. The fifth book of Virgil will chiefly 
engage 
The sixth form; its action will strongly 
recall 
Tle mimic encounters which you yourselves 
wage 
On the field and the river, with oar, bat, 
: and 5 
i Wil. Ain’t it style, boys, to hear him go on 
in that way? 
Tom, Black Monday is Leastly, that’s all I've 
to say. 
| Arthur. I've totted this term up exact to a 
day. 
Here’s something, old fellow, your spirits 
to cheer, 
In eighty-one days, Tommy, Christmas is 
here ! 


Chorus. Yes ; that’s certainly something our 
spirits to cheer, 
Just eighty-one days, boys, and Christmas 
is here! 
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Hark! the herald angels sing, 
“Glory to the new-born King, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


HANNIBAL TROTTER THE HERO. 


is,orshould 

embar- 
rassing toa 
hero to re- 
cite the 
history of 
his own &x- 
ploits. So 
if this sim- 
ple narra- 
tive strikes 
the reader 
as defec- 
tive, he 
must ex- 


that _ rea- 
son. ForI 
am in this 
painful 
Position, that as no one else will recount 
ry adventures for me, I have nothing. 
left but todo it myself. It has surprise 

me often that it should be so, for there 
have been times when I have even pic- 


cuse it for, 


A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Ta.sot BAINES REED, 


Author of “ Reginald Cruden,” “ My Friend Smith,” ete. 


' the 


= know that! tured myself reading the twentieth edi- 
it always | tion of my own memoirs, and the reviews 


of the Press on the same. I am_ not 
offended, however, but I am sorry, for it 
would have been good reading. 

Without appearing immodest, nay I 
say that the reader has really no idea 
what a hero the world has essed in 

person of me, Hannibal Trotter? It 
has been my misfortune never to be any- 
thing else. How often have I sighed for 
an unheroic half-hour ! 

I was born a hero. Glory marked me 


: for her own from the first hour of my 


career. I wish she had let me alone. 
Had I captured a city or rescued a ship’s 
crew I could not have been made more of 
than I was for the simple exploit of bein 

a baby. Nobody else was thought ot 
beside me; everybody conspired to do 
me honour. A_ fictitious glory settled 
upon me then, from which I have never 
escaped. They called me Hannibal. 
was not consulted or I should have 
opposed the name. It confirmed me in 
a false position. There was no chance of 
not being a hero with such a name, and I 


was in for it literally before I knew where 


was. 

The day I first walked General Have- 
lock was a fool to me. I must have been 
eighteen months at the time, but when 
the word went forth “ Hannibal walks !” 
I was simply deafened by the applause 
which greeted my feat. It wasn't much 
better when, at the very unprecocious 
age of two, I gave vent to an inarticulate 
utterance which, among those who ought 
to have known better, passed for speech. 
I assure you, reader, for the next few 
months I had the whole family hanging 
on my lips. How would you like your 
whole family hanging on your lips? 
But then you weren't born a here. 

Well, it went on. My infancy was one 
sickening round of glory. Did Ibuild a 
house of bricks four courses high? Ar- 
chimedes wasn’t in it with me. Did I 
sing a nursery rhyme to a tune all one 


I| note? Apollo was a dabbler in music 


beside me. Did one of my first teeth 
drop out without my knowing it? Casa- 
bianca on the burning deck couldn’t 
touch me for fortitude, Did I once and 
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again chance to tell the truth? Latimer, 
Ridley, George Washington, and Euclid 
night retire into private life at once and 
never be heard of again ! 

It was a terrific réle to have to keep 
up, and as I gradually emerged from 
frocks into trousers, and from an easy- 
going infancy into an anxious boyhood, 
the true nature of my affliction began to 
dawn upon me. Hannibal ‘Trotter, 
through no choice of his own, and yet by 
the undoubted ordering of Fate, was a 
hero; andhe must act as such. He must, 
in fact, keep it up or give it up; anda 
fellow cannot lightly give up the only 
réle he has. 

In due time, after heroic efforts, I was, 
at about the age of ten, able to read to 
myself, and my attention was at once 
directed to a class of stories congenial te 
iny reputation. It would hardly be fair 
to inflict upon the patient reader a 
digest of my studies, but the one im- 
pression they left upon my mind was 
that a young man, if he is to be worth 
the name, must on every possible occa- 
sion both be a hero and show it. 

This conclusion rather distressed me; 
for while the first condition was easy and 
natural enough, the second was no joke. 
Iknew I was a hero; I could not doubt 


it, for I had been brought up to the: 


business, and to question it would be to 
question the veracity of every relative I 
had. But try all I would I couldn't 
manage to show it. - 

After a considerable amount of patient 
study my conceptions of a hero had re- 
solved themselves into several leading 
ideas which it may be of use to the 
reader if I repeat here :— 

1. He must save one life or more from 
drowning. 

2. He must stop runaway horses. 

3. He must rescue people from burn- 
ing houses. 

4. He must pull some one from under 
the wheels of a train, 

5. He must encounter and slay a mad 
dog in single combat. 
6. He must capture a burglar; and 

7. He must interpose his body be- 
tween the pistol of. the assassin and the 
person of soine individual of —conse- 
quence, 

In my researches I had collected a 
miss of information under each of these 
heads, and was perfectly well acquainted 
with what was becoming ina hero in each 
emerger if 

But, 2 
the ch: 

if 


y. 

I have said, try all I would, 
nce never came, 
full of hopes when we went to 
the seaside that emergency number one 
at least might make an opening for ie. 
To spent hours every morning on the 
beach watching the bathers, 
to hear the welcome shout of distress, 1 
sat with my boots unlaced and my coat 
veady to thing off at a moment's notice. 
[ tempted my sisters to go and bathe 
where the shore shelved rapidly and the 
ebb washed back strongly. ‘They went, 
and to my chagrin were delighted with 
the place and learned to swim better than 
IT could. 

There was man who went out every 
morning to bathe from a boat. I was 
always at the pier-head watching him, 
but he went into the water and scrambled 
out of it again over the stern of the boat 
with ruthless regularity, and quite mis- 
took my interest in him for admiration, 
which was the very last sentiment I har- 
boured. 


id longing ; 


Once I made sure my chance had come. | 
It was a warm day, and the shore was | 
crowded. Most of the people had finished 
bathing, and were spread about the sands 
drying their back hair and reading their 
papers. One adventurous bather, how- 
ever, remained in the water. I had 
anxiously watched him swim round the 
pier-head and back ; ready,—longing,—to | 
see him cast his hands above his head 
and hang out other signals of distress. 
But it seemed I was again to be dis- 
appointed. He came in swimming easily, 
and mightily pleased with himself and 
his performance. He was about twenty 
yards off his machine, and I was be- 
ginning to give him up, when to my 
delight I saw his hands go up and his 
he: po down, and heard what I fondly 


hoped was a yell of despair. 

na moment—two moments, I should 
say, for one of my boots was not quite 
enough unlaced—I was floundering in 
the water in my flannel shirt and trou- | 
sers, striking out wildly for the spot 
| where he had disappeared. I had gathered 
from the authorities I had consulted that 
heroes, under these circumstances, got 
| over distances in a shorter time than it 
i takes to record it. This was not my 
experience. It took me a long time to | 
get half the way, and by that time my 
clothes were very heavy and I was very 
tired. Moreover my man was still in- | 
visible. 

Of course I could not turn back. Even 
if I did not succeed in fishing him out, it 
was a “gallant attempt ;” which would 
ve almost as good. Partly to see how 
the crowd was taking it, and partly to 
rest myself, I turned over on my back 
and floated. This no doubt was a tactical | 
error ; for asa rule a hero does not float 
out to save any one’s life. In my case it 
did not much matter. For the first thing 
I perceived as I turned was my drowning 
man’s head bobbing up merrily between | 
me and the shore, having enjoyed his 
long dive and wholly unaware of the 
“gallant attempt” which was being made ' 
te rescue him from a.watery grave. - > | 

As he caught sight of me, however, 
floundering on my'-back, and scarcely. 
able to keep my head up for the weight , 
of my clothes, ‘his face became alarmed. | 
“Hold up a second!” he shouted. Half 
a dozen strong strokes brought him to} 
my side, and efor I could explain or ' 
decline, he had gripped me by the two 
shoulders and was punting me ignomi- 
niously towards the shore. 

It was a painful situation for me; the! 
more so that I was quite done up and 
searcely able to stagger out of the water 
into the arms of my atfrighted relatives, 

“Lay him on his back and work his 
arms up and down till you get all the 
water out of him, and then put him * 
between hot blankets,” cried -my apres 

hey 


server, “and he'll be al] serene. 
ough( to make a shallow place somewhere 
for these kids to bathe, where they won't , 
get out of their depths. Bless you, | 
ma'am,” added he, in reply tomy mother's ; 
thanks, “it’s not worth talking of. It all : 
comes in a day’s work, and youre very | 
welcome.” | 

T was rather glad to leave the seaside | 
after that ; and whenever in the course | 
of my future readings I came upon any | 
further reference to emergency number 
one I discreetly passed it over. 

But hope springs eternal in the human 
breast ; and the resources of heroism 
were by no means exhausted. 


. gracefully on to his knees. I didn 


, forgotten the adventure. 


The drowning business had missed fire. 


I would go into the runaway-horse line, 
and try how that would stand me for 
glory. 


So, after a careful study of the theory 
of the art from my books, I took to 
haunting Rotten Row in my leisure 
hours with a view to business. I must 
confess that it is far easier to stop a run- 
away horse on paper than on a gravel 
drive. I speculated, as one or two speci- 
ally reckless riders dashed past me, on 
what the chance would be of making a 
spring at the bridle of a horse going half 
as fast again as theirs, and bringing him 

t like 
the idea. And yet had not a fellow done 
it in one of Kingsley’s novels, and another 
in one of Lever’s? 

At last I screwed myself up to it. I 
had worked the thing out carefully, and 
arranged my spring and_ ever thing. 
But 1 was unlucky again when the time 
came. 

I remember the occasion well—pain- 
fully well. It was a bright May after- 
noon. I had given the carriages up as 
hopeless—they drove far too soberly— 
and was taking a forlorn glance up and 
down the ride at the equestrians, when I 
Rereeived a youth approach on a very 

ashing animal, which, if it was not bolt- 
ing, was sailing remarkably close to the 
wind in that direction. @ ride was 
pretty clear, and the few seconds I had 
in whieh to make up my mind were 
enough for me. I heard some one say, 
close beside me, “ He'll be chucked !” 

Instantly I dived under the rail and 
dashed out into the road. There was a 
shout and a yell; and the young gentle 
man had to pull his mare up on her 
haunches to avoid riding me down. Be- 
fore I could act under these circum- 
stances a mounted policeman dashed up, 
and collaring me by the coat, swung me 
along beside him a yard or two, and 
then, with a box on the ears, pitched me 
back in among the crowd. 

- I should have liked to explain, but he 
did not give me time. 

“Young fool !” said one of the crowd ; 
“you might have killed him. Do you 
know who that was?” 

“Who?” I gasped, for I was out of 
breath. “That young man who—” 

“Yes—that young man’s the Prince of 
Wal : 

It’s twenty-six years ago since it hap- 
pened; and probably the Prince has 
Thaven't. I 
retired from the runaway-horse business 
that very afternoon. 

Another door was shut against me. 


‘Still there were others left; and the 


house-on-fire line had a good deal to 
recommend it. It was @ thing in which 
one could not well make a mistvke.. It 
had heen possible, as I had founa out by 
painful experience, to mistake the | zanks 
of a lively swimmer for drowning, and 
the capers of a lively mare for bolting. 
But there was no mistaking a house or 
fire when you saw one. People in a 
burning house, moreover, would be likely 
to give every facility possible for their 
own rescue, and the haneca were, one 
would not find many competitors to 
deprive one of the glory. On the whole [I 
warmed up to this new opening cons:- 
derably. 

Of course one never has the good for- 
tune to have a fire in one’s own house 
when it is wanted. It would have been 
exceedingly convenient for me to have 
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to rescue my own family from .the 
flames. \As it was I had to spend a good 
many dreary nights in the street in.the 
aeighbourhood of the fire alarms before 
Tso much as smelt fire. 

It was a good’ one when it came. A 
great warehouse in the city was gutted, 
and those who saw the blaze are not 
likely to forget it ina hurry. I saw it. 

scampered with all my might after 

f mes, but only to find a 
dense crowd on the spot before me. 
There was a wide circle kept round the 
place, and never did circus-goers tight for 


a front row in the gallery as did that 
crowd fight for a front place at this 
grand show, 

I was nearly an hour before, by dint of 


gqueezing, ‘sneaking, fighting l be- 


seeching, I could get to the 


that time the fire had done its worst. 
Stil I had noted with satisfaction that 
‘no fire-escapes had yet been brought 
up, so that any unfortunate inmates 
were sure to be still sate for me. ‘he 
firemen were playing on the flames 


with their hoses, and every now and 
then an, alarm of. a tottering wall 
sent them flying back to a safe dis- 
tance. It was a grand opportunity 
for me to brave these poltroons on their 
own ground, and show them how a hero 
behaves at a fire. 

So I took advantage of a policeman 
taming another way, to break bounds 
and run into the o; space. 

“Come back !” shouted the policeman. 
wecome back !” yelled the mob. 

‘Mind the wall!” cried # fireman. 


I was delighted, and already glowed |: 


glory. : 
‘Alas! how: soon our. brightest ‘hopes, 
may be damped ! : : 
e fireman, seeing that I still ad- 
vanced on the burning ruin, wheeled 
round on me with his hose, and before I 
could count five had drenehed me through 
and through and half ‘stunned ine with 
the force of the ‘water into the bargain: 
The crowd screamed with laughter; 
the. police seized me by all fours; the 


fireman executed a tinal solo on my re- 


treating person, and the next thing I was’ 


aware of was being delivered at ny own 
door from a four-wheeled cab, with my 


interest in completely ex- 
Maguished. 
ly faith in the history of heroism 


began to be a trifle shaken after this 
adventure. However,.I was committed 
toa course of gallant action; and it were 
cowardice to lose heart after a rebuff or 
two, I must at any rate try my hand at 
arailway rescue before giving in. 

In my studies I had only met with 
one successfal gase of extracting indi- 
‘Viduals from bef$ween the wheels of 
locomotives in motion, and erefore 
entered upon this branch of my ex- 
‘periments with considerable doubt. 

lor did anything occur to remove that 
doubt. I watched the trains carefully 
fora month ; and whenever I saw any 
one Place himself near the edge of 
the platform asa train came up, I made 
point of placing myself hard by. But 
We never got beyond the platform ; and, 
indeed, the whole course of my experi- 
ments in this department resul: in 
Rothing beyond my one day being 
knocked-down by the unexpected open- 
ing of a carriage door; and on another 
Occasion being nearly placed under arrest 
for clutching a man’s arm as the train 
came up, he said with intent “to chuck 


him on the line,” but as. I told him, and 
unsy¢cessfully tried to. explain to him, 
because he seemed to me to be about te 
Le swept over by the engine. 

It was om the whole a relief to me, 
when in order to extricate myself from 
the serious consequences of this last ad- 
venture I was obliged to promise never 
to do such a thing again. That settled 
the locomotive business. As a man of 
honour I was forced to quit it and cast 
about me for a new réad to glory. 

Now, I think it argues considerably for 
my heroism that after the unfortunate 
result of so many adventures I should 

till persist in keepin up my struggle 
after fame. I might fairly have given 


her up after the honest endeavours I had 

| made to win her. But, whatever others 

| might do, as long as a chance remained 

| everything combined to keep Hannibal 
Trotter at his post. 

So, with not a little searching of heart, 

I turned my attention to m: I 


must confess that my heart did not go 
out towards and I could have 
wished that that mark of heroism had 
been omitted ‘by the authorities. But, 
on the contrary, it was insisted upon 
vehemently, and there was no gettin; 
out of it. So, like another Perseus, 
choked down my emotion and girded 
myselffor thé néw fray. 2 
knew the authorities as a rule were 
silent as to any ‘precautions which their 
heroes may have taken for this particular 
service. . Still, .as they said nothing 
ainst it, I did the best I could by means 
my unaided genius. 

I contrived o pair of secret zinc leg- 
gigs to ‘wearunder my trousers. They 

urt- me, it is ‘true, and impeded my 
movements ;,still I felt pretty safe in 
them. Falso adopted the habit of wear- 
ing stout leather driving-gloves on every 
occasion, besided concealing an effective 
lps Bawadlad about my person. Nothing, 
in short, was. Wanted to complete my 
equipment: bat the mad dog; and he 
never turned up; 

One day J saw by the paper that there 
was one at large in Hackney, and thither 
I repaired, in grees and gauntlets, with | 
my life-preserver in my bosom. But 
though I met many dogs, they were all of 
them sane. Not.one of them foamed at 
the mouth or looked out of the corner of 
his eyes. 7 

There was one collie certainly who 
appeared to me more excited than the 
rest, and who by his proceedings seemed 
to menace the safety of a small group of 
children who were taking: their walks 
abroad with their nurse. Not to be pre- 
cipitate, I watched him for some time to 
make quite sure I was right. Then, when 
one of the children uttered a scream I 
felt my hour wag come. So I drew my 
life-preserver and advanced boldly to the 
rescue. At the sight of me in this 
threatening - attitude the children and 
nurse all set up a scream together, and 
the dog, showing his teeth and uttering 
a low growl, caught me by the fleshy part 
of my leg above the zinc and held me 
there until his little masters and mis- 
tresses, having recovered their wits and 
heard my scarcely articulate explanations, 
called him off and allowed me to go in 
peace—I might almost say in pieces. 

I was a good deal discouraged after 
this unfortunate affair, and might have 
postponed indefinitely my further ex- 


an opportunity of dealing with a burglar 
after the most approved fashion of hero- 
ism. Iwas on a visit to an uncle who 
lived in rather a grand house at Bays- 
water, and kept up what people are wont, 
to call a good deal of style. This “style” 
always rather depressed me, for it left 
me no opening for distinguishing myself 
on the heroic side of my character, and 
after a week I was beginning to get home- 
sick, when a curious incident occurred to 
break the monotony of my visit. 

Iwas put to sleep in a sort of dressing- 
room immediately over the drawing-room, 
and here one might—or rather one dark 
winter morning—I was suddenly awa- 
kened by the sound of voices in the room 
below. I lay, as people are apt to lie 
under such circumstances, stiff and still 
for five minutes, listening with all my 
ears. There came into my mind while 
thus occupied all that the authorities had 
said in reference to burglars ; and when, 
after a lapse of five minutes, the voices 

in became audible, I knew exactly 
what was expected of me. 
_ I looked at my watch. Five o'clock. 
It was certain it could not be the ser- 
vants ; besides, even through the floor I 
could tell the voices were male. I glided 
from my couch and pulled on my nether 
garments, and then warily set my door 
ajar. I could see a light through the 
chink of the door in the landing below, 
and heard a stealthy footstep.- So far, so 
good. I returned to my room, seized the 
poker and the water-bottle, and then 
cautiously descended to’ the drawing- 
room door. « 

Heré I once more listened carefully. 
The keyhole-was not eligible for observa- 
tion, but my sense of hearing was acute. 

Lheard—and this rather surprised me 
—some one in the room whistle softly to 
himself, then a gruff, typical burglar’s 
voice said, “Now then ‘with that there 
sack! Fetch ‘im ’eré or I'll warm yer!” 

I heard the whistling cease as some- 
thing was dragged across the floor. 

“ Now then,” said the first voice, “wake 
up, Jemmy.” 

That was enough for me. I recognised 
in this last name a term inseparably con- 
nected with burglary ; and, not waiting 
longer, I flung open the door, and with a 
shout, as much to keep up my own 
courage as to alarm the enemy, I hurled 
first my poker, then my water-bottle, 
then myself in the direction of the voices, 
and felt that at last I was a hero indeed. 

I retain but a dim idea of what fol- 
lowed. I recollect a sooty sack bein; 
drawn over my head just as a genera 
rush of servants and male members of 
the family, alarmed by the hideous noise 
of the water-bottle and fireirons, rushed 
into the room. Then there was a pause. 
then a babel of voices, and then, with a 
cuff on the outside of the sack next to 
where my head was, the first burglar 
made a speech : 

“I’m bust if I sweeps yer chimbleys 
any more! This ere lunertick was hundy 
the death of Jemmy with his missals. 
Bust me! I'll summons the lot of yer, see 
if I don't!” 

I will not pursue this melancholy epi- 
sode, and as a veil was drawn over me at 
the time, I will also draw a veil over what 
immediately ensued. My visit to my 
uncle’s terminated that day, and a few 
weeks Inter I saw in the paper that he 
had been fined £5—for an assault com- 


periments hnd not fortune unexpectedly | mitted by one of his household on two 
placed in my way what appeared to be | sweeps. 


6 HANNIBAL TROTTER THE HERO. 


After this I had not the heart to pro- 
ceed to the last desperate expedient for 
acquiring immortal fame. As long as my 
endeavours had hurt only myself it was 
not so bad, but when they recoiled on the 
heads of my most important relatives I 


it 1s. 


felt it time to draw the line. The bullet 
may not yet be cast which my heroic 
bosom is to receive in the stead of 
royalty, but I shall be ready for it when 


Meanwhile I have been cultivating the 


quieter graces of life, where, if I may not 
2 a hero, I may at least do my duty 
without making a noise. And I am not 
sure, when all'is said and done, whether 
the two things are not sometimes prett 
much the same after all. cece 


WHY WE SKATE. 
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“ Because it’s s0 graceful.” “Cos it’s jolly!” 


“ Because it causes a healthful 
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The Bing of 


THE world is bedecked in a mantle of white, 
With diamonds sprinkled, that glint in the sun, 
Jack Frost has been cutting his gems in the night, 
"Mid jewellers Jack can be equalled by none. 
Dame Natare’s asleep—not a cloud in the sky 
A shadow upon the white landscape creates ; 
The north wind’s at rest—not a sob, not a sigh, 
While up from the lake comes the ring of the skates. 


They talk of the music of hare and of hounds, 
No doubt it has charms for some ears, though not mine, 
But music--oh, no! these are barbarous sounds, 
And ne'er can be music howe’er they combine. 
When winter's cold hand binds the rivers and streams, 
There's one sound that quickly my spirit elates, 
Reality then takes the place of my dreams : 
I know the ice bears by the ring of the skates. 


the Skates. 


There's no other sound that with it can compare, 
There's no other sound that is like it the least ; 
No need at thermometers longer to stare, 
Your fears and your doubts from that moment have eeased. 
Then dash off at once to the side of the lake, 
Our climate ’s against any lengthy debates, 
A thaw may set in, and the weather may break, 
So carpe diem to the ring of the skates. 


If you would excel take this word of advice, 

You may think it odd, but don’t carry a stick, 
You'll never be graceful and neat on the ice 

With that in your hand—it’s a very bad trick. 
Leave hockey alone, it’s a game for small boys, 

You master the “threes” and the ‘grape vines” and ‘‘eights,” 
In conquering these you will find the true joys 

That really lie*hid in the ring of the skates. 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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Merrymaking, Indeed! 


THE GREAT TOBOGGAN JUMP. 


“He made the jump so high that 
Il there’s no fun for the rest of us,” 
sid Fred Gray, in a much injured tone. 
ee a bully he is,” cried Tommy 


“Always wants to show off,” chimed in 
Davy Fair. 

These small Canadian boys stood about 
half way up the face of a steep hill be- 
side a toboggan slide which they had 
established with some engineering skill 
on the only line to avoid a 
that shouldered up through the snow. 
Their talk was of an embankment of 
boards and water-hardened snow placed 
across the slide or chute, and of Harr 


Fisher, who was then ascending the hill | 


totry the new jump. He was a bigger 
boy than any of the others, and dragged 
after him a full-sized toboggan, more 
than seven feet long, with which he could 
safely take leaps that his small com- 
onl running short and narrow to- 
ns, could not venture on without 
some danger of broken bones. The’ 
stood by now in_ill-temper, yet with 
interest, to see Harry come swooping 
down at desperate speed. Soon he 
rushed down, clattering over little humps, 
his bells ringing so aapodl that the: 
seemed almost to shriek. Yelling with 
delight and bending low as he reached 
the jump, his toboggan flew clean into 
air and descended, twenty feet far- 
ther on, fair and lightly to the slide again. 
Away it went then gaining speed to the 
bottom, and skimming far out on the 
level below. 
“That’s what you may call a jump,” 
cried Harry, triumphantly, on his return. 
“Yes, you may think so. Try it on 
my short toboggan and see how you'll 
eit!” said Fred. 
“I would in a minute if I had time, 
bat I've got to go now.” 
They laughed tauntingly, and he went 


By E. W. THompson, 


Author of “The Story of a Sear,” “ Petherick’s Peril,” ete. 


on, “ Oh, I'll be back thisevening. Then 
Til go over on anything, two barrel- 
staves if you like. Are you fellows com- 
ing out to-night ?” 

‘What's the use of us coming out? 
You’ve taken the slide all to yourself,” 
cried Tom. 

“It’s mean, so it is,” said Davy, almost 
whining with vexation. 

“You're regular cowards,” laughed 
Harry, for answer, and went off whi 


FWe're going to ull two feet off that 
jump!” yelled after him. 

“Tf you do,” he retorted, facing round 
on the top of the steep slope and shaking 
his’ fist at them, “I'll lick every one of 

ou. And then I'll raise it two feet 
igher yet! Don’t you forget it either !” 
ith that he disappeared, and they 
could hear the faint jingle of his bells as 
he drew his toboggan up the long slope 
beyond, which was hidden by the steep 
near them. 

The three boys stood looking ruefully 
at the obstruction to their sport. They 
were bold enough little fellows, but their 
courage was rather dashed by the reflec- 
tion that Billy Marshall had last year 
been made the village cripple by. just 
such a jump as this that Harry Fisher 
had insisted on completing. 

“T’d go it rather than take a ‘stump, 
said Fred Gray, after some minutes of 
contemplation. “I’ve got a notion totry 
it once, anyhow.” 

“You daren’t,” cried the others, egging 
him on from a deep desire to see the ex- 
periment tried immediately. 

They had all been often thrown and 
not a little bruised before the change in 
the jump, when it was at least two feet 
lower. 

“Do you ‘stump’ me?” inquired Fred, 
defiantly—“ stump,” in their vernacular, 
meaning “challenge.” 


the boulders | lin, 


mm 


— perhaps. 
it,” in 
Tommy, provokingly. “He’s just talk- 


“Tl show you whether I’m talking,” 
answered Fred, and started up the hill. 

Reaching the top of the steep slope 
just above the jump, and looking down, 

e sincerely wished that he could back 
out with honour. But he could not bear 
to be laughed at. So he shoved off from 
where he stood and rushed down. Now 
the other boys wished that they had not 
put him up to it, and their hearts were 
in their throats as he took the leap. 
His toboggan shot up as though a stron 
spring had been loosed under it, an 
coming down on one side, upset and 
tumbled over and over with red, whi 
however, kept his grip. Tommy an 
Davy ran to his assistance, much scared. 
and pulled him to his feet. He was very 
pale and felt shaken a good deal, but 
showed no cuts or bad bruises. 

“It’s mighty lucky I wasn’t killed,” he 
said, feeling his legs and arms to assure 
himself that none of them were broken. 
“You see what the jump means for us,” 
he concluded, angrily. 

“Tt’s too mean of Harry!” cried Davy. 

“The brute!” ejaculated Tommy, fer- 
vently. 

Certainly the boys had much reason to 
be angry. Without them Harry Fisher 
could not have marked out and beaten 
down. the long, beautiful, smooth glide. 
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And now he had robbed them of all their 
labour! Though usually rather fond of 
him, they ‘elt that they detested him 
now. He had often tyrannised over them, 
as they did over smaller fellows in their 
turn, but he had never done anything 
like this before. 

“ Well, we may as well go home. This 
is the last of our tobogganing!” cried 
Davy, in a tone that echoed his com- 
panions’ feeling of intolerable loss. 

“T wonder how he'd like such a trick 
done on him,” said Fred. Then, as a 
feasible revenge presented itself, he 
exclaimed, “I say, boys, suppose we 
pay him back in his own coin ! 

“How?” inquired the others in a 
breath. 

“Why, raise the jump two feet higher 

et!” 

* “That's just what he said he'd do him- 
self!” cried Tommy. 


| wooden shovels and went to work. The 


“Well, let us do it for him.” 

“Serve him mighty well right,” said 
Davy. 

With one impulse they seized their | 


idea fascinated them. They had been 
deterred from cutting down the jump by 
two considerations ; that the slide was 
in Har father’s field, and that Harry 
alw remembered his engagements to 
give fellows a licking. But a practical 
joke at his expense was what they could 
not resist. Not till they had shovelled a 
great mass of snow on the jump, tramped 
and padded it down, flattened it with 
their toboggans, and poured plenty of | 
water on to harden it in that freezing | 
air, did any compunctions visit them, 
Then it was getting dusk, and they -had 
short time for repentance. 3 

“Tt’s a fearful jump,” said Tommy ; “I 
hope he won't get hurt.” 


“Serve him right if he does,” said 
Fred, still smarting from his tumble, but 
not meaning hat he pretended. 

“Oh! he won't get hurt, ang see,” 
said Davy. “He'll just be shaken upa 
bit. Let us go home. I’m hungry.” 

The others were in the same condition, 
so, without more words, they hastened up 
the hill and away to their homes. 

They were fair average boys, good- 


| hearted fellows, and, therefore, not a 


little anxious about the result of their 


practical joke, when they mét after tea 
and started for the slide.* In their 
imaginations, as they hurried along, the 


jump loomed up to the dimensions of 
a huge precipice. When they got there 
it lookéd in the moonlieht to be com- 
paratively of-a humble size, They 
concluded to leave it untouched and see 
the joke through. } 

Soon they heard the bells of Harry 


SNM 
a 


“Winter!” 
(From the Picture by Mrs. Laura T. Alna-Tadema exhibited at the Royal Academy.) 
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Fisher's toboggan, but could not see him 
because the steep just above them hid 
the long slope farther back. Then he 
came on, rushing and gathering speed, 
his bells louder and shriller every second. 

They were sick with anxiety and over- 
come by a multitude of recollections to 
the effect that Harry Fisher was a first- 
rate fellow after all. No boy had ever 
to ask him twice for a favour. Catch 
him tattling. Fred remembered with a 

ng what a licking Harry had taken 
Yom the schoolmaster last fall rather 
than’ tell who made that celebrated 
caricature on the blackboard, of which 
Fred himself had been the proud per- 

trator! Then, how good-natured 

arry had been about his new boat last 
summer! He had taken them sailing 
and fishing again and again! The three 
boys felt very mean as they heard him 
come hurtling along, and were shivering 
unde: an abject fear that he might be 
hurt—hurt badly—or killed ! 

“ He's sure to land all right,” said Fred, 
with a shake in his voice. 

The remark and their reflections were 
all crowded into the few seconds while 
Harry flew down the hidden gentle 
slope. _ Looking back anxiously, they 

suddenly saw the nose of the toboggan 
shoot over the steep. At the same in- 
stant they heard a httle musical scream. 

“Oh! mercy!” cried Fred, “he’s got 
Kate with him !” 

Simultaneously the horror-stricken 
lads sprang forward as though they 
would throw themselves.on the slide in a 
mad effort to stop the toboggan’s fierce 
rush, Kate Fisher was the girl of all 
girls to the boys of that village. She 
was a year older than Harry, very beau- 
tiful and gentle and merry. If those 
three small boys had plainly declared to 
each other what their intentions were 
with regard to her they might have 
ceased to be chums. ad any one of 
them got to the slide in time no doubt he 
would have frantically fiung himself 
down, and probably have been killed. 

But with a shriek they stopped, seeing 


that they were all too late. The toboggan 
swept over the jump, taking an upward 
impulse from a scientific hump that they 
had moulded on its very edge, shot into 


| while Kate screamed with terror, came 
down awkwardly. 

For a moment the boys hoped that 
skilful Harry might right the flying 
vehicle, but the next instant he was 
; tumbling over and over with the tobog- 
‘gan toward the bottom, and Kate was 
| lying stretched on the hillside ! 

The terrified lads ranning to her, saw 
that she lay rigid and deadly, beautifully 
white. In the bright moonlight her long, 
loose hair, spread out and glistening, 
looked like spun gold on the snow. As 
she fell her tuque had been scraped off, 
so that there was not a scrap of colour 
about her, and her pure white blanket 
suit looked like a shroud to the horrified 
and remorseful boys. Kneeling by her 
side, Fred pulled off one of her mittens 


and wildly rubbed her hand. 

“Oh! Kate, Kate!” he wailed, “wake 
up! wake up !” 

“Kate! Kate! oh, don’t be dead,” 


cried the others, now patting her cheeks 
and again trying to raise her. 

From Harry down the hill came a deep 
groan, and then his call, 

“Kate! Oh, Kate!” 

Getting no answer, he exclaimed, in a 
tone of fear and amazement, 

“What? Are you hurt too?” 

“Come, Harry, do come—she’s dead 
cried Fred, wringing his hands. 

Harry tried to struggle to his fect, but 
fell back with a loud moan of pain. 

“Say, you fellows!” he shouted, 
“come down and help me up to her. My 
leg’s broken.” 

‘hey flew down, crying now in their 
distress and despair; and, placing him 
on one of the toboggans, hurried him up 
to his sister. The big boy burst out cry- 
ing too when he saw her sweet, pallid 


face. 
“Oh, boys, I’ve killed her!” he said, 
and reached his arms about her. At 


” 


the air at an angle across the course, and, i 


that moment Kate sighed, then very 
soon she opened her eyes. 

“What is it?” she asked, faintly—‘“‘oh, 
iI remember.” Then, lifting her head, 
“That awful jump! I must have 
fainted !” 

To their inexpressible relief she sat up 
and looked around. 

“What did you make it so high for, 
Harry ?” she asked. 

“TI didn’t think it was so high,” he an- 
swered. “It seemed different from what 
I thought, too. Kate, if yon are hurt I 
can never forgive myself for charging 
it.” 

Then the guilty fellows went down 
on their marrowbones and made confes- 
sion. 

“Try and forgive us, Kate,” they con- 
cluded. “Try and forgive us, Harry. 
We only meant a practical joke.” 

“Well, I’m most to blame myself,” said 
Harry, magnanimously. “1 was _ too 
selfish this afternoon, and I’m rightly 
punished. It'll be a warning to me not 
to crowd smaller fellows another time. 
But, I say, how are we going to get 
home?” 

“We will draw you both,” said Fred. 

“Yes, we will,” chimed in the others, 
blubbering with remorse and admiration 
for Harry. 

“You'll be pretty tired of practical 
jokes before you get there,” said Harry. 
Pee Oh, it'll be just bully!” protested the 

8. 

ut Kate, quite recovered now, in- 
sisted on walking. They relieved their 
consciences the least bit by hauling 
Harry uphill with a speed that they 
could not have believed themselves 
capable of. At the top Kate had to call 
to them to stop for her. Then she would 
take hold too, and she laughed so merrily 
and smiled so brightly that the boys for- 
gave themselves ; while Harry, in spite 
of his injuries, declared they were having 
“a jolly time.” 

Tam glad to say that his case is one of 
bad sprain only, and the doctor says he 


may use his legs again in a fortnight. 


An industrious Apprentice— 


As he sppeared chopping « Christmas block for his employer. The clock is included in this series for Scientific reasons, and not 


merely for the picturesque effect ! 
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THE DENTIST’S DEN: 


A SCHOOL DRAMA IN ONE ACT. 


By Pav BLakE, 


Author of “ Birchington Academy,” ‘Christmas at Halehurst,” etc., etc. : 208 


| appropriate action. Second. Study your part 

—that is, don’t be satistied with knowing 
| your words, but see what can be made of the 

part by gesture, by-play, tone of voice, etc. 
1 Third. Try tomake the whole piece a success, 
| and not only your own part. Fourth. Speak 
clearly. Fifth. Obey the stage-manager. 

Sixth. Last, and by no means least, rehearse 
, a8 often as possible.) 


Characters : 


Mr. Grabbit - - <A dentist. 

Mr. Jorkins - - His pupil. 

Mr. Smith - ~- One of the British 
public. 

Sam - + + Mr Grabbit’s 
** buttons.” 


Scene—The Opcrating-room at Mr. Grabbit's. 
Doors R and L.* 

Properties required—Dentist’s instruments ; 

box swith tube and mouthpiece, to imitate 

gas apparatus ; a coat or rug to cover Mr. 


Smith on sofa; jug of water; a tooth; 
small 5 i te sofa; towels ; 
newspaper. 
Dresses : : 
; Mr. Grabbit - - Ordinary walking dress. 
ae dorkins - Peshionable re 
[I HOPE that any boys who intend trying|Sam- - . - Page's Mies en 


(Mr. Grabbit should have a monstache ; 
Mr. Smith small, flat side-whiskers. ‘These 
are easily made with crépe hair, which is 
sold by costumiers—for sixpence you can get 
enough for twenty moustaches. They are 
fixed by putting a little spirit-gum on the 
face, and then pressing the whiskers, etc., on 
it for a few seconds. 

For footlights, a row of candles, with 
small bedroom looking-glasses behind them, 
will answer very well. Stretch a wire in 
front of the candles to prevent the curtain 
from going too near the flame. Slant the 
mirrors slightly.] 


Enter Mr. Grabbit, .. 

Mr. G.—Dear me, past eleven o’clock! I 
must be going at once. Mr. Jorkins! 

Jorkins (outside).—Yea, sir. 

- Enter Jorkins, R. 

Mr. G.—I have to go to Bloomsbury to 
extract an old lady’s tooth, so please put my 
instruments together. Sam! 

Enter Sam with a jump, R. 

Sam.-—Yessir ! 

Mr. G.—Call a cab—a hansom. 

Sam.—If there ain’t no hansom, sir, shall 
I call an ugly? 

Mr. G.—Go to Jericho ! 

Sam.—Yessir ! ee 

ae Exit Sam, R. 


their hands at producing the following will 
take te heart the few words of advice which 
JSacing the audience. If there is no second door a 


Tam about to give. First, be certain of your 
words; until you are 1 is on hope of) | Sireen can Pe tated, whieh, musk be enppoeed to copeeel 


* B means right hand, 1 left hand of the stage, 


Mr, G.—I shall start in a couple of minutes, 
Mr. Jorkins. If any persons call whilst I 
am out ask them to stay till I come back. 

(Exit, L. 
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Jorkins.—Yes, that’s always the way ! 
Here, I have been the pupil of Mr. Grabbit 
for three years, that Pay learn to be a 
dentist, but he never gives me a chance of 
practising how to draw teeth, and I’m in my 
twenty-tooth year. I’m sure I could do it as 
well as he can, for I’ve been trying experi- 
ments in drawing nails out of tds, and 
my biceps is well developed. But if any 
“Patients come in they always want to have 

fr. Grabbit to pull their teeth out, whilst I 
do nothing but hold their heads ! 


Enter Sam, R. 
Sam.—Cab’s at the door, sir. 
Mr. G. (outside).—All right, I’m coming, 


(Enter Mr. G., L.) Now, Mr. Jorkins, I’m off; | 


don’t forget what I told you. (Exit Mr. G., 


Jorkins.—Sam, will qe let me pull one of 
your teeth out for a shilling? 

Sam.—No, sir. Why, sir? 

Jor.—I want to get some practice. 

Sam.—Well, sir, why don’t you try and 
draw one of your own teeth out? Or you 
might play cricket, sir. 

‘or.—What good would that do? 

Sam.—You would be able to draw the 
stumps there if you liked ! 

rhe me heres Sam. 2 

um (got ite close).—Yes, sir. 

So ree that, you impudent boy. 
(Aims blow at Sam, which he dodges, Jorkins 
nearly falling over.) ; 

Sam.—Anything else, sir? - ( Bell rings.) 

Jor.—Go and answer the door, can’t you 
hear the bell? 

(Exit Sam, R.) 


Sam.—Yea, sir. 

Jor.—That boy doesn’t treat me with 
oper respect. ww can I expect it when 
’ve never pulled out a tooth in my life? If 

this is a visitor U— (Sam flings door R 


open.) 

Sam.—Mr. Smith, sir. 

Enter Mr. Smith, R. 

Mr. S.—Is Mr. Grabbit at home? 

Jor.—No, sir, not at present ; but I am his 
assistant, 

Mr. S.—I have a terrible toothache, you 
can see my face is swollen. 

Jor.—Ah, yes, I see. 

Sam.—Anybody could see that, sir, with 
his eye-tooth. 

Jor.—Sam, fetch me some hot water. 

Sam.—Yes, sir. (Aside to Jorkins) Youll 
have plenty of that without my fetching it if 
you try experiments on him, sir. (Exit 
Sam, RB.) 
,, Mr, S.—Have you had much experience in 
dentistry ? 

Jor.—My dear sir, I’ve extractel roots by 
the dozen—(asidc) square roots at achool. 


Mr. S.—I'm glad of that, I should not like , 


to feel I was in the hands of an inexperienced 
practitioner. 

Enter Sam, R, with hot water. 
Jor.—Put it on the table, Sam. 
Sam.—Yer, sir. 

Mr. S.—Is this the operating-room ? 

Jor.—Yes, sir, this is what we call the 
«drawing ” room. 

(Sam bursts out laughin 
hot water on his foot an 
ing.) 

_ Yor.—Sam, some towels, and get me the 
instruments. 

Mr. S.—You think you must take it out? 

Jor.—I'm afraid so.. You see there is 
evidently something fornted on the fang ; 
there is matter at the root, and we must there- 
fore go to the root of the matter. The opera- 
tion will be almost entirely painless. 

(Sam has been trying experiments with the 
instrument and has.caught-his finger.) 

Sam.—Oh-o-0-0 ! 

Mr. S.—Don't make that noise, boy; you 
agitate my nerves. 

Jor.—Sam, be quiet. Now, sir, please 
open your mouth and keep quite still. That 
will do, thank you; [ stand outside. Sam, 
hold this gentleman's head gently. (Aside to 


and spills some 
changes to howl- 


Sam) Don’t let him move, whatever happens. 
ele (aside to Je efit Pras inn sir. 
‘or.—Now, sir. (Jorkins ins to operate, 
Mr. Smith begins to yell, Jorkins works 
harder.) 

Sam.—Go it, sir; 
age Smith free, knock 

(Mr. Smith struggles free, knocking Sam 

over, and making Jorkins st rable) 

Mr. S.—You scoundrel, you’ve nearly 
pulled my head off, and you said it would be 
a nearly painless operation. 

Jor.—But I told you to keep quite still, 
sir, and you didn’t. 

Mr..S.—Who could keep still with you 
working your arm like a pump-handle? But 
Tl be revenged ; I'll teach you to play these 
tricks on me. 

Sam.—Oh, here’s a go; they'll come to 
fighting, 

Jor.—But, sir, wait a moment; I’m very 
sorry that I hurt you, I can’t account for it, 
except by the extraordinary strength of your 
jaw; but had I known what would happen I 
would have administered gas, and then you 
would have been unconscious. 

Mr. S.—Well, I'll forgive you for this once. 
Perhaps I ought to have thought of the gas. 

Sam.—They’re not going to fight after all ; 
what a shame ! 

Jor.—Shall I give you the gas now, sir? 
The whole operation will be over in a few 
seconds. 

Mr, S.—Yes, if you will. 

Jor.—Sam, get the apparatus ready. 

. §.—There are no ill effects from 
breathing the gas? 

Jor.—None whatever, sir; you pass into a 
fentle slumber, gentle as that ofa sleeping 

be, and when you wake again you feel a 
great deal better than. befare the operation. 
Sam! 

(Sam has attached the tube and brings the 
mouth of it forward.) 

Sam.—Here you are, sir. Shall I begin to 
pump it up, sir? 

+ Jor, (placing mouthpiece over Mr. Smith's 
nose and mouth).—Yes, pently at first. ‘Shut 
your Syee, site ters ¥ 

: (Sam nps energetic .) re 

Sam.—Ain't he aff yet, seins if 

Jor.—I think he must be ; 171 try if he can 
feel anything. (Pinches his arm ) 

Mr. S.—Ahth 

Sam.—Don't make such a noise, please, 
sir; you agitate my nerves. 

Mr. S.—Pshaw! I’m not asleep; I can 
hear and teel everything. 

Jor.—Excuse me, sir, you are; you are 
talking in your sleep. 

Mr. S.—But I’m not asleep; and really if 
you put that thing near my Tend T'll thrash 

sou. : 5 : 

Sam.—Go it, Mr. Jorkins ; don’t you be 
afraid of him, I'll see fair play. 

Jor.—I’m afraid the apparatus must be 
out of order. (Examines it.) Why, Sam, 
you stupid idiot, you have never turned the 
ta) 
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Sam.—I didn’t knew I had to, sir. 
Jor.—Well, do it now; turn on the gas at 


more power to your 


once. : : 
Sam.—All right, sir; have you got a 
match? 

Jor.—A match? we don’t want to light 
the gas, you stupid. Now begin to pump. 
(Sam gremps.) - 

Sar. —{o that enough, sir? 

Jor.—I think he’s off this time. 
him) Yes, he can’t feel now. 

Sam.—We'll give him a good dose to make 
up for last time, sir. (Pumps.) 

Jor.—That will. do; he’s got enough gas 
in him now to float a balloon. (Removes 
mouthpiece.) . 

Samn.—Here’s the pincers, sir. . 

Jor.—Quick, or he'll wake up. _(Jorkins 
tugs at the tooth, but without effect.) 

Sam.—Let me help you, sir. (Hangs on to 
Jorkins's coat-tails.) ‘It's lucky he can’t feel. 
(The tooth comes out suddenly. Sam gocs 
over backwards and Jorkins falls on him.) 


(Pinches 


Jor.—It’s out at last. 
Sam.zLet me see it, sir; isn’t it a big 
ome! - a is 

Jor.—Yes, the decayed grinder—drawn 
from life. (Holds up tooth in attitude.) 

Sam.—I say, Mr. Jorkins, isn’t it time he 
woke up? 

Jor.—Yes, I quite forgot that; he ought 
to have waked long ago. Dear me, he’s still 
fast asleep. 

‘Sem. His gum is bleeding, sir. 

Jor.—Give me some tincture of iron, I'll 
stop that. He must wake in a moment. 

Sam.—Shall 1 pull his hafr, sir? 

Jor.—Shout in his ear. (Sam shouts.) 

Sam.—No good, sir. Wait a moment, sir, 
TN wake him up. (Raps table.) Please, 
sir, breakfast is ready ! it ten o'clock ! 

Jor,—No effect ; this 1s becoming serious. 

Sam.—Draw another tooth, sir; that will 
wake him if anything will. 

Jor.—Oh; what have I done? he must be 


Sam.—No, sir, you don’t say so? We 
shall both be hanged. 
. Jor.—Yes, I'm afraid we shall. 

Scan (weeping).—And I promised mother I 
wouldn’t be. 1 

Jor.— Twas all your fault, Sam ; you gave 
him too much gas. 

Sam.—No, it waan’t my fault, ’twas yours, 
and I'll go and fetch the police. 

Jor.—No, I'll fetch them. 

Sam (going to door).—No, you don’t. 

Jor.—Look here, Sam, it’s perfectly useless 
to discuss who killed him ; the best thing we 
can do is to settle what we shall do with him 
now; we can’t leave him here. Let’s be 
friends and live and «ie ther. 

Sam.—I don't mind living together, but I 
don’t want to die together or otherwise. 

Jor.—We must find his address from his 
pocket-book and then put him into g cab and 
yet him driven home. 

Sam.—All right, I'll fetch the cab, you 


stay here. 
‘or.—No, you stay here. 
~ Sam.—No, it's my place to fetch cabs. 

Jor.—Well, we'll both go. 

Sam.—All right ; come along, sir. 

Jor.—One moment, we can’t leave him 
like this. Help me to put him on the sofa. 

Sam.—All right, sir, (Zhey place Mr. 
Smith on sofa.) « 

Jor.—Now cover him up with something 
or other ; this will do. (They put rug, ete., 
over him and conceal hun.) ow we can go. 
Come along. (Exeunt, R.) 


Enter Mr. Grabbit, w. 

Mr. G.—What! no one about? Mr. Jor- 
kins!| Sam! Now what on earth are the 
doing? Some mischief or other, I’ll be bound. 
Never mind, I can-have a few minutes’ rest 
and a look at the paper. « (Gocs towards sofa, 
unfolding paper as he moves, and sits down 
without scving Mr. Smith.) Hallo! (J us 
up suddenly.) What on earth’s this? (Takes 
off rug, etc.) A man! How did he come 
here? He must have come to have a tooth 
out and fallen asleep. Why he’s asleep still! 
Come, wake up,isir, wake up! He -won't! 
Can I have— No, it’s impossible. Oh, 
horror! I must have killed him when I sat 
down on him. Qh, what can I do? ‘I must 
fly, fly at once. I'll put a few things in a bag 
and then off for America. But I mustn't 
leave him there, I must hide him somewhere ; 
here under the sofa will do. (Puts Mr. Smith 
under sofa, Exit Mr. Grabbit, i.) 


Enter Sam cautiously, R. 

Sam.—Old Grabbit hasn't come back I see. 
Hullo! where has the poor patient gone? 
He’s vanished! Did you ever? We shan’ 
want the cab after all. I'll go and call Mr. 
Jotkins. (Exit Sam, R.) : , 

Mr. S. (waking up and gradually t 
from under the sofa).—Where am 12° What 
has happened? Oh, I know! (Speakin 
sleepily) 1 was to-have gas to have a tooth 
out, and then—that’s all I remember. Bat 


crawling 
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how did I get under that sofa? and where is 
exorybody gone? I can’t make it out at all! 
i! 


Mr. G. (appearing at door, L., aside).—I | 


heard a voice! Why, Ido declare the man 
I killed is alive again! I needn’t go to 
America after all. ~ (Advances into room.) 
Ah, my dear sir, I think I heard you call. 

Mr. S. (slcepily).—Yes ; I’ve been having 
a tooth out under gas, and I don’t feel very 
we 

Mr. G. (aside).—My pupil has been trying 
experiments 5 I suppose I must screen hi 
(Aloud) Ah yes, sir; a very common effect. 
You feel drowsy, do you not? Ah yes! Now 
just lie down on the sofa for a few minutes 
and compose yourself to sleep, and you will 
be all right when you wake. 

Mr, S.—I will if you will allow me. (Lics 
on sofa and sleeps.) 

Mr. G.—I’ll take the opportunity of un- 


nin such a hurry. (Exi#, L.) 


Enter Jorkins and Sam, R. 
Sam.—It’s all right, sir; he’s gone clear 


‘ he wasn’t there when I came in just now. 
Jor,—Let us try once more to wake him. 
Sam.—Very good, sir ; ‘you take one ear, 

and I’ll take the other, and pull together. 
Jor.—All right. _Now then—one, two, 

, three! (They pull, Mr. Smith awakes with a 

‘yell, Mr. Grabbit rushes in.) 

Mr. G.—Whatever’s the matter? 

Mr, S.—Matter? Why these two young 
rascals are murdering me again. 

Sam.—No, sir, no; we haven’t murdered 
hiin—we really haven't ; just ask him, sir. 


packing my things again; I needn’t have | 


away. Ha! (Sees Mr. Smith on sofa.) 
Jor.—Why, there he is still ! 
Sam.— on. Mr. Jorkins, I'm certain sure | 


‘i Mr. G.—What is all this about, Mr. Jor- 
kins? 

Mr. J.—I have extracted a tooth from this 
gentleman successfully under gas, but the 
effect was rather longer in passing away than 
usual. A very large molar, you will observe, 
sir (shows the tooth), 

Mr. G.—It is, indeed; it reflects great 
credit on you, Mr. Jorkins, considering it 
was your first experiment. 

Mr. S.—His first experiment ! He told me 
he had extracted lots of roots before. 

Sam.—So have I, sir; roots of carrots and 


potatoes. 
Mr.G.—My good sir, it’s all right now, 
and pray be calm. I promise you will never 


; be troubled with it again ; nor will I, in con- 


sideration of what has occurred, make any 
charge for your visit to 
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A Merry Christmas! 


But eer this wish fulfilled can be, 
There’s work for each of us to do; 

Look round! What misery we see, 
What pain and anguish to subdue. 


“S{ Merry CurisTMAs!” far.and wide 

* Rings out this wish on every hand, 

A grecting glad this Christmastide, 
Re-echoing through all the land. 


You'll find your joys grow none the less, 
Or Christmas be less glad and gay, 
Because you strive to aid distress, 
And drive black care and want away. 


Our happiness, you know, depends 
On other’s happiness as well ; 
The duty of each one extends 
To all beneath misfortune’s spell. 


A Merry Christmas then you'll find 
This Christmas to you all will be; 

A blessing springs from actions kind, 
And happiness from charity. 


A CURIOUS 


“Murte days more,” exclaimed Bob’ destinations. But poor Trinderby would 
Larkyn, “and we shull be starting | have to stay—and stay alone, too—all the 
home again !” , holidays. : 

“Hurrah for a merry Christinas and | ‘Oh, how dreadful would be the empt 
the Yule logs!” cried Ainslie. We are‘ class-rooms! The cold desks, the dried- 
going to have a regular old-fashioned | up ink-pots, the deserted forms, the deso- 
Mummers’ Christmas!” f ' late playground, the awful silence of the 

“Lucky for you!” replied Trinderby, | dormitory !_No funny songs, no bolster- 
x poor, weakly-looking lad; “I shall , ing, no “cold pig” when the voice of the 
have no fun at all.” |snorers made us complain! No apple- 

“Why not, Dick 3” asked Larkyn. | pie. beds, no practical jokes, no caning, 

“Because I must remain here. My ) no impositions; none of the class enjoy- 
parents are in India,” he replicd, sadly. | ments of boxing ears with the Virgil or 

A depression, as deep as ever comes | Latin Grammar. Truly, poor Dick was 
over these islands from the Atlantic , to be pitied. 
uewadays, fell on us. We had not! Then Ainslie arose as one man, and 
realised what it was to be compelled to! spake. “Dick,” said he, “you shall go 
vemain_at school all the Christmas holi- | home with me; we will travel together. 
days. Bob, Ainslie, and myself travelled | Fraser—that is I, O reader—Larkyn, 
the same road by coach as far as a cer-'and Jones will be with us as far as Bel- 
tain railway station, where we found 'lingham in the coach, and we will have 
trains to convey us to our ultimate plenty of fun, Have you a pea-shooter 1?” 


CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


By Henry FRITH, 
Author of “On the Wings of the Wind,” ete., cte. 


“No, Lhaven’t. What is it for?” 

“Why, for peppering other fellows. 
We always shoot peas at every one, and 
don’t they sting these cold mornings! 
Rather !” eee: 

“Then I'll buy one, and some peas,” 
replied Dick. “How kind you are, Ains- 
lie! Will your parents mind my going 
to your honie ?” 

“Oh no; of course not. 
and tell them the circumstances. 


are glad, eh? 
a Beli ‘hted !” he replied. To tell you 
the truth, you fellows, there is something 
er about this place in the holidays. 
Whether it’s the sound of the sea, or 
moaning of the wind, or whatever else it 
may .be, there is something mysterious 
in the house. Last summer I was 


I will write 
You 


here.” 
“Not alone, Dick 1” 
“Nearly. The Doctor and his family 


went away for a fortnight, and old Dick- 
son, the matron, looked after me. It was 
bad enough then, but in winter it would 
be awful! When Mrs. Bolton and the 
children returned it was better, but it 
was unpleasant, I can tell you, at first.” 

“Well, l am glad I am not going to 
stay here,” said I—and so said all of us. 

Theday prior te our departure arrived ; 
all was preparation. Doctor and Mrs. 
Boiton, with their two daughters, were 
about to pass their holidays with Mrs. 
Bolton’s mother, and Captain ‘Ainslie had 
signified his approval of his son’s action 
in inviting his lonely friend. My box 
was packed, but Dr. Bolton had heard 
nothing from my uncle, with whom, in 
the absence of my father on foreign ser- 
vice, I was again.to make my home. My 
mother, alas! had died two years pre- 
viously, and I was an only child. 

The great day arrived. Some of the 
boys had already gone, when a letter was 
brought to Dr. Bolton, marked “ With 
haste.” He was in his study, biddin, 
some of the older boys good-bye, an 
treating them to elder wine and biscuits. 
I was in the hall, when he called+me 


hastily, and with considerable sympathy ‘ 


in his tone, said— 


“Fraser, I am indeed sorry to hear ; 


this.” 

“To hear what, sir?” I stammered. 

“That your uncle is—is so ill,” he re- 
plied, with some hesitation. 

“Oh, Dr. Bolton,” I exclaimed, “is he 
very ill? not dying?” 

“Well, my boy, no, not dying ; he 
met with a terrible accident—and— 

“He is not dead!” I screamed. “Not 


has 
» 


dead !” 
“My r lad, Lam sorry to say he is. 
He has been killed in the hunting-tield. 


Can you bear to hear it?” 

“Yes, sir,” I sobbed. 

“He was staying with Lord Acorne, as 
you know, and the day before yesterday 
went out with his lordship. His horse 
missed a fence, fell, rolled over, and 
crushed your poor uncle, who was carried 
back to Oak Hall, where yesterday he 
breathed his last. There, there, T am 
very sorry. _ Your Christmas will be sad 
and Ioiiel I am afraid, my lad; but 1 
will give full directions in order that you 
may be as comfortable as possible here 
until—” 

“Here!” I exclaimed. “Alone here 
all the Christmas holidays! Can’t I go 
home%” 

I thought of what Dick Trinderby had 
said, and my heart sank at the idea of a 
solitary Christmas at the school, where 
was something mysterious. 

“The instructions I have received seem 
to preclude your doing so,” replicd the 
Doctor, gently. “For a few days you 
will remain here. J will return as quickly 
as I can, and by Friday I dare say you 
will be more comfortable, my boy.” 

“And Thursday is Christmas Day,” I 
murmured, as I slowly quitted the study, 
as thoroughly melancholy and dejected 
as I had half an hour befere been merry 
and cheerful. 

Many were the condolences and regrets 
of my sympathetic companions. The 
frosty day, the wintry sun, the bright 
faces of the boys, all made me feel the 
loneliness of my lot. The kindly meant 
and hearty farewells of my friends only 
made me more dull and dispirited. When 
at length Dr. Bolton drove away, pro- 
mising to return on Friday, and the 
servants had closed the door and the 


| awakened — 
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ates, then I felt lonely indeed. A Merry 


XI 


‘hristmas ! What a mockery for me ! 
“Well, Master Fraser,” said the matron, 
“we must make the best of the time, 
mustn’t we? We will have a bit of dinner 
nicely cooked, and a fine pudding for 
you. - If it doesn’t snow we'll have a drive 
to Headlam Chuch, and hear the carols 
to-morrow evening: 

“Thank you, Mrs. Dickson, I think I 
should like the pudding, but really I am 
not equal to the carols. 

“We thought of going,” she said, 
“Franklin and me and Thomas. Ellen 
is going home. The Doctor said Thomas 
could take the little waggonette.” 

“Oh, I can’t go, thank you, Mrs. Dick- 
son. Do you go,I will remain here. I 
would rather 
T have letters to write to—father.” 

I nearly broke down again, but pride 
kept me up, and after a substantia] tea 
I felt better. I sat in the matron’s room 
and read (she was really our old house- 
keeper), and I went to bed at ten o'clock. 
As I ascended the stairs to the bedroom 
I felt chilled, and when I opened the door 


of the dormitory and perceived how cold ' 


and empty it was I shuddered. 

My candle pave only a dim light, but I 
would not light the gas. So I undressed 
in the empty, deserted room, picturing 
all my merry schoolmates, who had lately 
occupied those beds, now at home seated 
round the fire with their relatives and 
friends, while I was alone. Alone on 
Christmas Eve! Christmas Eve ! 

Shivering I put the extinguisher on 
the candle and rolled into bed. Ugh! it 
was cold; such a shivery sensation I 
had never felt. Then I began to think I 
could distinguish forms in the beds, 
curious old-world figures, persons with 
whose faint features I seemed familiar. 
Now one face was gone, a striped jersey 
remained. Then it disappeared, and a 
man in armour, and then a man in a 
green jerkin, came up and laughed. Then 
all was still. The clock struck eleven. 
I wrapped the bedclothes round me, and 
in a few minutes was in a deep sleep. 

I was awakened—or fancied I was 

by a@ gruff voice which 

thrilled me. tubbed my eyes and sat. 

up in bed. What scene was this that 
met my gaze? WasIdreaming? . 

The dormitory was completely trans- 


| formed, lights were burning, a long table 
; was spread in the centre of the room 


covered with a substantial supper, with 
gold plate, huge tumblers, and case- 

ttles. The viands were perhaps cold, or 
only the warm water around them was 
steaming, for no savoury smell of meats 
went up with the steam. No, the joints, 
the boar’s head, the salt junk, the olives, 
the kid’s flesh, the venison, were all 
there, with metheglin, sack, ale and 
sherbet, and other beverages, for the 
numerous guests. 

The guests ! or ghosts ! whichever they 
were, were all familiar to me. Surel: 
there sat Richard the First in_blac 
armour, chatting, but silently, if I may 
say so, with Robin Hood and Yamba the 
Jester. Friar Tuck was nodding to De = 
Quixote, and several sailors whor I 
recognised as belonging to the P.cyal 
Navy touched thei: hats to Mr. Lasy, 
Captain O’Brien, and Mr. Simple. A 
seafaring individual, whom I put down 
as the Flying Dutchman—old Vander- 
decken himself—was seated by a man in 
Highland dress, whom I strongly sus- 
pected was Fergus Maclvor. Guy 


alone, indeed*I would.’ 


Fawkes, the three giants, Og, Gog, and 
Magog, with Xit, were present ; and ina 
dim corner I fancied I discerned the 
antlered head of Herne the Hunter 
listening to a merry tale which Robinson 
Crusoe was telling him; while Man 
Friday, in modern costume, enjoyed a 
little joke with the children of the New 
Forest as he waited on his master ! 

These were only a few of the lively 
and curious, but exceedingly quaint, 
forms which filled the room, and seemed 
to extend in a long perspective beyond. 
Servants waited, sailors hurried to and 
fro, foresters and henchmen, landsmen 
and seamen, natives of many countries, 
in old and modern costumes, attended on 
their masters. Sancho Panza’s portly 
form. was visible too, as he pressed 
through the crowd. 

The clock struck twelve, or I fancied 
it did. - Suddenly the air became thick 
with the buzzings of conversation. King 
Richard made a few remarks upstandi 
indicating a certain panel in the wall. 
faint sound of applause became audible 
as if the spectral company had rapped the 
tables aad cls ped their hands. ‘Then to 
my surprise all the chief personages rose 
from the table, and formed a procession 
two and two. The effect was startling 
and novel ; the glittering costumes, the 
arms, the quaint head-gear, the contrasts 
of men and dresses, made an impression 
on me which I shall never forget, as they 
passed through the panel. 

Thus they filed past, and by couples 
disappeared. Herne the Hunter and 
Robinson Crusoe were last of all, and I 
followed them. The leading files marched 
through the deserted schoolroom and 
into the Doctor's private apartments, 
halting in his fine library. This was a 
room into which we pupils were never 
permitted to enter. he procession 
stopped there, and several members of it 
examined the shelves. 

“T am not represented here,” remarked 
Robinson Crusoe; “are boys not per- 
mitted to read my adventures ?” 

“My friend Ivanhoe is present,” re- 
marked King Richard ; “he has perhaps 
superseded you.” : 

““Mynheer Vanderdecken has vanished 
too,” continued Crusoe, “and Herne the 
Hunter. But hark!” he continued, “the 
clook strikes one. There is some mortal 
near us, I am persuaded.” 

The crowd opened out, and I suddenly, 
I know not how, found myself in the 
centre of a ring of curious faces, and 


eagerly scanned. 
“Who art thou, fair youth?” inquired 
King Richard. “Speak, I command 


thee.” 

I told him, tremblingly, my name and 
condition. F 

“Ha, St. George! We will amend 
this. My friends, let us enliven this 
youth’s sad Christmastide. What say 
ye? a volume for him of our adven- 
tures apiece? Come hither, boy. Seest 
thou yon coffer?” 

“Yes, sire,” I stammered. “It is the 
chest wherein our pedagogue keeps his 
robes.” 

“Tis well,” replied the king. “Seek 
hitherward to-morrow, and thou shalt 
find a goodly box for Christmas. Fare- 
well!” 

As he spoke he turned aside. I stood 
back in astonishment as templar, knight, 
and king, hero, soldier, pirate, and such 
other Dersonages _as were permitted, 
dropped each a piece of folded paper 
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into the Doctor's robe-chest. This cere- 
mony concluded, the procession pro- 
ceeded, and I remained standing in the 
study, transfixed with fear and admira- 
fon. 
* * * * * 
“Bless the boy, he’s walking in his 
sleep,” were the first words that aroused 
me from my reverie; and when I had 
been fully awakened I found Mrs. Dick- 
son_holdin, 
kind' words in m. 
“Come, my 
been dreaming.” 
“No, I haven't,” I replied ; “I’ve seen 
King Richard, and Robin Hood, and 
Robinson Crusoe, and—”: ae 
“Now, never mind, my dear; your 
mind is out of sorts. Come back to bed. 


ear. 
lear,” she said, “you’ve 


It’s those books you were reading.” 
“T shall have the box full of books 
to-morrow,” I said. 5 


“So you shall,” she replied, gently. 
“Come to bed.” me pe: 
I went to bed and remained there for 
fourteen days! All the while the heroes 
of my youthful reading attended me and 


my arm and whispering | 


‘| that Dr. 


A CURIOUS CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
kept me company at night. I was never 
alone. Some one or other of my boyish | 
heroes or heroines constantly flitted | 
around me and ministered to my wants. 
At last I was permitted to get up, and 
made my way to the library, where I 
found the chest. 

In fear and trembling I opened ‘it; I 
never noticed the Doctor, his wife and | 
| daughters, my late uncle’s man of busi- 
ness, nor even Mrs. Dickson, who were 
all crowded behind me in the doorway. I 
made my .way to the box and opened’ it 

uietly. In delight I drew back, for 
there were books. I leaned forward and 
felt that the shadows had not dis- 
appointed me. No, they had been true. 
I recognised many volumes, new and old; 
some I knew by heart and loved, others 
had merely heard of ; but they were 
beautifully bound, and thus I guessed 
olton had had them all bound 
alike for me—a fact he soon confessed to. 

‘ They are lovely,” I said; “my library! 
is conrplete. .I. am' quite well now, and | 
may I go home?” 

“Not to your late uncle’s home,” said 


‘my medical attendant. 


dical » “Captain and 
Mrs. Ainslie have invited you to their 
country seat, You can go in a few 


days.” 
Within the week ‘I had been kindly 
received at the Ainslies’, and confided my 


impressions to Dick. ; 
“There was something after all,” he 
replied; “but between you and me, 


Fraser, I think old Dickson, the Doctor, 
and your uncle’s man of business, must 
have put your Christmas box where it 
was, They knew your love of reading ; 
and when you were taken ill—” 

“No, Dick,” I said, “I, shall never 
forget tliat Christmas Eve ! I shall never 
feel alone again.’ My reading did me 

ood, at any rate. I must have seen my 

eroes of romance.” i 

“Nonsense,” he replied. ‘“ But here’s a 
telegram for you. news, I hope ?” 
- “Yes, Dick ; father has obfained leave, 
and will soon be home again. I don’t 
suppose TI shall ever go back to the 
Doctor's.” aera oa 

I never did.’ But, I have my Curious 
Christmas Box of books still. 


Home for Christmas—‘ O!ld Style.” 
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A “Blizzard” Mm Canada. 


SAVED! 
A CANADIAN STORY. 


thoroughly chilled and the surface 
thickened by heavy snowstorms. If a 
hard frost follows immediately, a coating 
of ice is formed which arrests the floating 
slush and it now only needs a continu- 
ance of the frost to make good twhite ice. 
is | But in all large rivers there are pretty 
sure to be subterranean springs of clear 
water which well up from the bottom 
until they break at the surface. Where 
this is the case the new white ice is soon 
5 worn through and the water appears, and 
calling|the spot is seldom or never entirely 
an event | frozen over. Sometimes, however, the 
of past. springs are intermittent, and as soon as 
ages. I: they cease to bubble up, these “air- 
am an old man now, | holes,” or “breathing-places,” as they are 
but I have never for- | variously called, are covered with ice 
gotten that broad | which appears to be black, because, there 
and glistening ex- | being no snow in the water to reflect the 
panse of glassy ice, white ; light, it passes through and is lost in the 
as snow for the most Bers | dark depth of the river. To sum up, the 
but with here and there | white ice is simply opaque because of the 
patches of its surface black ; quantity of snow in it, while the black is 
as ink. only seemingly so because of its trans- 
Those of my readers who | parency. 
live near a large river in| I was sitting before my study fire the 
; winter are probably fami-| other evening, enjoying the cheerful 
liar with this peculiarity, but for the bene- | blaze and going over in my mind 
fit of others a short explanation may be | events of the day. It was near my usual 
needful. Swiftly-running rivers do not | time for rest, but somehow I did not feel 
freeze readily until the water has become | inclined to retire just then, and took upa 


Tt hap- 

Sard 
01 . 
So’ far 
back in 


like re- 


per which had been sent me by an old 

riend in New Brunswick. While lazily 
scanning its pages I was startled by see- 
ing in large type the words “ FRIGHTFUL 
CarastRopBe.” A whole sleigh-load of 
young men and women had suddenly 
gone through the ice on the S—— river in 
sight of many friends and relatives. The 
disappeared before assistance could 
them, being drawn under by the strong 
and rapid current. 

And then it all came over me again. 
The vast ex; of glittering ice, reach- 
ing for miles in every direction, and 
responding with sharp tones to the rapid 
strokes of the boys of our mmar 
school, who were playing the favourite 
game of “wolf” on their skates—a sudden 
shout, and then wild commotion and 
fierce excitement, subsiding at last into 
murmurs of warm approbation as we 
realised that a great and heroic deed had 
been done, whereby two wee bodies were 
saved from a termble death. It was all 
over in a few moments, but seldom has so 
short a time been put to such noble use. 

About a mile above the school, and on 
the same side of the river, stood the 


the | homestead of Farmer Simpson, Some 


e had been lamed for life. At the 
time of which I write he could walk 


gears previously, as the result of an acci- 
lent, 
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SAVED, 


nearly as well as ever for a short dis- | 
tance, but when fatigued a slight halt | 
which he had became then more percepti- 
ble. He was blessed with a rather large 
family, of whom the two youngest, both 
girls, were his especial delight, and he 
was never tired of watching their win- 
some ways. i 

The winter had been a severe one, but 
towards spring the weather was warmer 
than usual, which had the effect of | 
weakening the ice of the river to such an, 
extent as nearly to put a stop to allj 
tratiic upon it. In many places also the 
ice was covered with an inch or two of ; 
water. Of course such a state of things 
rendered skating impossible, and we boys | 
had to content ourselves with the minor, 
pleasures of snowballing or the making 
of snow-men. Two days and nights of ; 
hard frost, however, produced its usual | 
effect, and when we awoke on the morn- | 
ing of the third day it was still freezing, | 
and the river all that could be desired 
by the most ardent advocate of the 1° i 
ous pastime. From bank to bank and up 
and down as far as we could see, the river : 
presented the magnificent spectacle of one 
almost unbroken sheet of ice, smooth as 
glass and hard as adamant. 

T have said “almost unbroken,” and 
with a reason, for a little way above the 
school, and about half a mile out (the river , 
just here was about two miles wide, but | 
narrowed considerably a little farther up), , 
a hole or “breathing-place” had made it- | 
self apparent at the beginning of winter, 
and had been daily becoming larger and 
larger, until it now presented the appear- | 
ance of a small lake about two or three , 
acresinextent. The most severe frost we | 
had had that winter—and that was about | 
30° below zero—had only the effect of 
covering it with ice an inch thick, which, | 
however, was sooh worn away again 1 
trom underneath. i 

Well, as I was saying when I first 
started this yarn, we boys of the school , 
were having a good time of it out there: 
on the ice ; and although a keen north- | 
west wind was blowing and making our ; 
faces smart as if pricked with a myriad ; 
of invisible needles, we were not at all ; 
anxious to hear the bell summoning us to ; 
resume our lessons. For now that we | 
had a chance to skate on such glorious ; 
iee we determined to make the most of ; 
the opportunity, and had become obliv- | 
ious to everything except the game of 
“wolf,” which was becoming more excit- | 
ing every moment. 

Who first saw what was taking place, 
or who raised the shout that drew our 
attention from the game, we never knew 
but, suddenly, as if moved by one im- 


pulse, we sprang forward towards a 
small object that was gliding along at a 
frightful rate and steering straight for 
the “ breathing-place.” But although we 
strained every nerve we made but slow 
progress, as the wind was blowing with 
great force dead against us, and, strive as 


; we could, we soon felt it would be 


impossible for us to intercept what we 
now saw to be a small hand-sled with 
two little children perched on it. To 
add to our distress, before reaching the 
air-hole we perceived we should have 
to make a detour and approach it from 
above, as there was a quantity of rough 
ice which the recent thaw had failed to 
entirely melt, and over which it was im- 
possible to skate, between us and the sled. 
treat lumps rose in our throats and we 
almost choked as we thought of the fate 
that awaited the innocents, who, unmind- 
ful of danger, were enjoying the swift mo- 
tion and clapping their hands in glee. 

And now the sled with its precious bur- 
den is fast nearing the open water. A few 
more rods,andthen— Wehold our breath, 
and some, blinded with scalding tears, 
and unable any longer to endure the 
sickening sight, throw themselves face 
downwards on the ice. At last we 
turned the corner of the rough ice and 
bore straight down towards the sled with 
what strength we had left in us after our 
severe tussle with the wind. But it was 
all of no use, and we seemed turned to 


stone as we watched with glazed eyes the | 
Some tried to! 


swiftly moving sled. 
shout to the children to tell them to 
throw themselves off on to the ice, but 
they were choked, and a few inarticulate 
sounds were the only result. Another 
moment of intense agony, and then— 
whish /—somcthing flew through our midst 
and we were scattered in all directions. 


I was one of those thus knocked down, ! 
more, as it seemed, by a strong gust of 


wind than anything else, and when I re- 
covered the perpendicular could scarcely 
credit my eyes that they saw truly. 
There, only a, few rods away, was the sled, 
the ends of the runners actually hanging 
over the water, and beside it the figure 
of a man prone on the ice and _ firml 
grasping the sled, but, thank God, all 
motionless and safe. 

We quickly completed the rescue by 
removing both children and man to the 
large schoolroom. The youngsters were 
none the worse for the adventure, being 
too young to realise the gravity of the 


' situation m which they had been placed ; 


but their father, Farmer Simpson—for 
| he it was who had risked his life for his 


; little ones—was in a deep swoon, and it 
‘ required all the resources of the matron, 


who had been summoned immediately, to 
bring him back to life. However, he was 
brought round at last, and then we heard 
how it all came about. 

It appeared that the children had been 
coasting down the steep bank of the 
river in front of their home, and the 
momentum thus gained by the descent 
sent them out on to the smooth surface 
of the river. Their father, who was 
watching them, had seen them make 
several journeys in safety, and, feeling 
satistied that there was no danger to be 
apprehended, had turned back to the 
house, which was only a few steps away. 
But the youngsters being once again at 
the top of the incline, he stayed to see 
them make one more descent. All un- 
thinking of danger, and becoming em- 
boldened by their former success, they 
sought the highest place on the incline, 
and with a shout of joy started down 
with greater speed than ever, and were 
carried far out over the river and beyond 
the shelter of the trees that lined the 
bank. While watching them the father 
was startled to find that the sled did not 
slacken speed as before, but the contrary. 
Instantly he perceived that the wind, 
which had risen to a gale, had seized 
them, and that they were being whirled 


, down the river and towards the open 


water of the “breathing-place.” 

To dash to the house for a pair of 
skates which he knew were hanging out- 
side under the verandah, and back again, 
was the work of a very few moments, 
and in an incredibly short time they were 
on his feet, and he was out on the river 
in precipitate pursuit of the runaways, 
who by this time were nearly half way to 
the open water. 

When questioned if he did not think of 
his lameness, and that it was many years 
since he had been able to skate at all, 
Mr. Simpson said the thought never once 
entered his head. He saw and thought 
of nothing but that only a skater would 
have a chance of overtaking the sled. As 
it was, a great dread came over him when 
he perceived how near to the water it 
had approached before he got up to 
it, and a mist came before his eyes as 
he literally hurled himself along. He 
neither saw nor heard the crowd of boys 
as he dashed threugh our midst. Just 


| as he reached the sled he saw that there 


was only one way to stop it and himself : 
that was to throw himself on the ice and 
dig the skates into it to act as a break. 
This he did, first seizing hold of the sled, 
and then he knew nothing more until he 
found himself surrounded by friends in 
our schoolroom. 
H.W. 
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THE STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF LIEUTENANT STEVENS, R.N. 


By JAMEs COX, R.N., 


Author of “The Hadji's Amulet,” “ Fascinated by a Fakir,” etc., etc, 


[ is Christmas Eve. I am sitting in! 
the comfortable arm-chair which my 
daughter Blanche always places on the 
right-hand side of the fire of her pretty | 
drawing-room for me when I come down 
to Hampshire to pay her my annual 
visit. 

Half a dozen youngsters are sprawling 
at my feet on the white skin of a huge 
polar bear, staring at the logs which are 
erackling and blazing merrily. 

The bright red flames throw a warm | 
glow on the happy faces of the hoys, who | 
are no doubt thinking of the many good 
things which the morrow has in store for 
them. 

Blanche and her husband are busily | 
engaged putting some finishing touches 
to the Christmas decorations ; and pre- 
sently, having completed them to their 
mutual satisfaction, my daughter draws 
a chair to the table, opens her work- 
basket, and remarks, as the windows 
rattle and shake beneath the fierce 
attacks of a north-easterly gale which 
has been increasing in violence ever 
since the short wintry afternoon closed 
in. 


“Dear me, how the wind is roaring! 
What a dreadful night, to be sure!” 
“Yes,” I answer; and while, like the | 
boys, I gaze into the fire, and perhaps, 
like them, see strange things in the glow- 
ing embers, my thoughts are far away, 
for the moan and rush of the angry blast 
which sweeps round the house recalls to 
my memory certain strange events which 
happened to me more than fifty years 


ago. 

“Yes,” [ reply ; “it was on just such a 
wild night as this that—” 

“A tale! a tale!” shout the young- 
sters, looking up eagerly into my face, 
in anticipation. of some thrilling story. 

“Oh, do go on, please!” cries an im- 
patient little fairy who has clambered on 
to my knees. 

“ Well, then, ‘once upon a time’ I lived 
with my father and my sister Alice, in a 
pretty house, or rather cottage, on the 
rocky coast of Cornwall ; at the date my 
story commences I was just over sixteen, 
and Alice was nearly eighteen. 

“Our home was perched on a high cliff 
overlooking the sea, not on the extreme 
edge, of course, but still it was not very 
far from it. 

“Capt. Townsend, my father, took great 
pride in his house, which was named by 
him ‘Ethalion Cottage,’ after a frigate 
in which he had served during the war 
with France and Spain. 

“In front of the cottage, protected by 
ahedge of whitethorn, was a well-kept | 
lawn which terminated a few yards from 
the verge of the cliff. 

“Tn the centre of the lawn. stood a tall 
flagstaff which my father had erected j 
with the aid of an old shipmate named 
Tom Trevethick, who lived in the fishing 
village at Swashsand Bay. 

“This flagstaff was a peculiar hobby of | 


‘which he invariably carried under his | 


CHAPTER I. 

the captain’s. He was always doing| “‘10.—Prayers. 
something to it, either giving it a fresh ; 0.30.—Turn in.’ 
coat of paint, gilding the vane, or ‘setting | “I remember when this board was first 
up’ the stays. |introduccd the captain mustered us all 

“T believe he used to think when pacing after breakfast on the lawn. It was a 
to and_ fro on the strip of greensward week after we can to live at the cottage. 
beneath it, that he was on the quarter-; He told Alice, Betty (our housekeeper), 
deck of one of the king’s ships, for he) and me to fall in under the flagstaff 
would be constantly casting his eyes: while he read out some orders which he 
upwards to see from which quarter ; wished, he said, to be strictly carried out. 
the wind was blowing, and then he! Then he commenced reading from the 
would take the battered old telescope, ' board the rules I have just mentioned. 
“It was all clear enough except the 
arm out of doors, and squint first at the ‘direction _to ‘clean decks and brass 
vane and then over the hedge to sea-' work. But that, as my father subse- 
ward. quently explained to Betty, referred to 

“At eight o’clock regularly every morn- , her. ‘It means,’ said he, ‘that you are 
ing he used to hoist a red ensign on the } to scrub your floor and clean the 
staff, and at sunset haul it down again; ! crockery, candlesticks, and boots.’ 
afterwards carefully folding it, or as he‘ “Our studics were always conducted 
termed it, ‘making it up,’ in a particular | by the captain, for as he had nothing but 
way, he consigned it to the depths of a' his half-pay he could not afford to send 
sea chest that stood behind the door of . us to Loarding-school, and the nearest 


his bedroom. { 


we “2 


d 


‘if ever you should want: 


Arthur,’ he said to me one evenin 
while I watched him as he slowly haule 
down the flag, 
me ina hurry, in case I am away fishing, 
hoist the Ensign Union down and I will , 
come to you at once. The Ensign “Union 
down” is the signal of distress; don’t 
you forget that, my lad. And at night, | 
should I be away from home and the 
cottage happens .0 catch fire, remember 
that there’s a ‘* Jacob’s ladder” in my 
chest.’ 

“© A *Jacob’s ladder !’” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. Come hereand I will show you 
what I mean.’ 

“JT followed my father upstairs into his ' 
bedroom. He opened the chest and pro- 
duced therefrom a rope ladder, which ‘ 
had a strong smell of tar about it. 

“* Notice,’ said he, ‘the-e’s an eyelet ' 
hole at the end of this ladder, and you ; 
will find beneath every window above: 
stairs a hook to which it can be attached, 
so that in case of fire you have the means 
of escape.’ 

“You will see from this that my father ! 
was acareful and methodical man, and 
having spent many years of his life' 
in the Royal Navy, he had acquired 
a great idea of doing everything in order 
and of putting everything in its proper 
place. 

“For instance, just inside the door of 
the cottage, above the barometer, was a 
curious board, which was labelled ‘Rou- 
tine to be observed in the Ethalion.’ 

“And neatly painted thereon in small 
block letters’ was, 

“6 4.m.—All hands turn out and dress. 

“7 am.—Clean up decks and brass 
work. 

“8 a.m.—Hoist colours, breakfast. 

“9 a.M.—Prayers. 

“<9 30 to 12.—Study. 

“<7 to 1.30.—Dinner. 

“£7.30 to 5.—Recreation. 

“5 to 6.—Supper. 

“*6 to 9.30.—Recreation. 


| the same course. 


day school was at the market town quite 
: thirty miles away. 

~ All our father knew, that he taught 
us. Alice and I went exactly through 
We learned Geogra- 
phy, Spanish, Euclid, Algebra, Navi- 
gation, and Pilotage. — Alice used to say 
that she did not quite see of what 
use the two latter would be to her, but 
; the captain insisted on her pursuing these 

branches of her education, for he argued 
‘that some day she might be cast away in 
a boat, or be the only survivor of the 
' crew of some fine ship. 

“But she would say, ‘Father, dear, I 
am not going to sea.’ 

““Never mind, my dear, was the inva- 
riable reply ; ‘you can’t know too much.’ 

“Recreation after study consisted 

enerally of rambles, either across the 
fong stretch of moorland behind the 
cottage, or along the clitls to the fishing 
village in the bay, about three miles from 
home; but we seldom went to the village 
unless accompanied by father, as the 
people living there were a rough, lawless 
set ; indeed the captain used to declare 
that, with the exception of Tom Treve- 
thick and his son Jack, there wasn’t an 
honest man amongst them. 

“T think the villager$ were not parti- 
cularly fond of my father, for he was a 
plain outspoken gentleman, and had once 
said, when he caught them plundering 
the bodies of the poor seamen who were 


‘washed ashore from the fine Indiaman 


wrecked in the summer on the reef at 
the north of the bay, that he would see 
the rascally wreckers all hung for luring 
the ship to destruction with false lizhts. 

“Another reason for their dislike to 
him was this—the captain was very 
i friendly with the preventive officer, 
| Lieutenant Stevens, who lived in the 
| white house near the beacon, on the hill 
| above the village, and was always ready 


to help that officer in his efforts to put 
down wrecking and smuggling. _ 
| “The village, however, contained a 
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great attraction for me, as there, under 
the charge of old Trevethick, the captain 
kept his pleasure-boat—a roomy, half- 
decked, good-sized craft; and man 
pleasant sail Alice and I had in her, 
when we were pernitted in fine weather 
to accompany father and the two Treve- 
thicks on their fishing excursions. It was 
on these occasions my father’s old shi 
mate would spin me yarns about’ the 
sea-fights in which the captain and he 
had taken part. 

“The story he was porticularly fond of 
relating was that of the action of the 
Ethalion with the El Thetis, a Spanish 
galleon frigate. 

“He always concluded his account of 
the fight thus: 

“We stuck to her, Master Arthur, for 
two hours and sixteen minutes; the 
captain, your father, who was only a 
young lieftenant then, with one swab on 

is shoulder, hauled her colours down, and 
on the 29th October, 99, with them same 
colours lashed to a pike, and the flag of 
Old England above them, I rode atop of 
a waggon filled with the treasure we 
took out of the gallyoon, from Plymouth 
Dock to the citadel. There was in the 
hold of the Thetis one million four hun- 
dred and eleven thousand five hundred 
and ninety-six dollars. Think of that, 
Master Arthur, think of that!’ 

“Next to sailing in the boat I think I 
enjoyed our visits to Lieutenant Stevens's 
quarters, The lieutenant was a rough, 
jolly old tar, with a very red face an 
very powerful voice, which he was very 
fond of using. i 

_ ‘There was a terrible scar right across 
his left cheek, which he got from a 
Frenchman while boarding a privateer 
off Brest ; and this scar did not improve 
his Personal appearance. 5 

“He was a strict disciplinarian, and 
kept the preventive men in taut order ; 
but for all that I think they liked him 
very much. 

“The lieutenant and my father would 
talk and argue for hours together about 
all sorts of ‘kknott, points of seamanship, 
and sometimes Mr. Stevens would tell us 
his latest device for surprising and cap- 
turing certain men belonging to the 
smuggling fraternity. : 

“To the conversation of my father and 
the lieutenant I always listened with the 
greatest interest, especially when it 
turned on anything connected with the 
preventive service and the capturing of 
cutters laden with contraband stores by 
the king’s cruisers. 

“As the long bright summer days 
passed, and were succeeded by the short 

dark days of winter, our boat cruises 
became less frequent, and we took to 
walking over the moor. Heiia 

“There was nothing very beautiful in 
the surrounding country, al though it was 
certainly grand and wild. 

“T think from our cottage we could go 
in any direction inland fot ten miles 
without coming across a single habita- 
tion, except a great gloomy mansion 
which stood in a wood not ten minutes’ 
walk from home. : 

“Bleakstone House was the name of 
the place. It was in a most dilapidated 
condition, for it had not been occupied 
for many years. A i 

“The carriage-drive leading to it” was 
overgrown with tall rank grass and 
thistles, while the great iron gates which 
barred the a) Hi 
and although fastened together by chain 


a | these gates, to look t! rough the 


proach were rust-eaten, | tou 


and padlock, looked as if they might fall 
down at any moment. 5 

“TI often used to sing 
ars at 
the old building. It was rumoured that 
the first owner of the property had been 
killed in the streets of Paris during the 
Revolution of 1789, and that the brother 
of this unfortunate person, who then 
came into possession, was a wild and 
harum-scarum . fellow, with plenty of 
money ; and he, not caring to take the 
trouble to keep it in order, had allowed 
house and land to go to wrack and ruin, 

“The fisherfolk in the village averred 
that Bleakstone House was haunted, and 
some had positively declared that on 
certain stormy nights when running into 
the bay in their boats for shelter they 
had seen lights flitting about the win- 
dows in the upper storey. Be that as it 
may, the mansion was shunned by every 
one excepting the rats, who probably had 
taken up their quarters in the decayed 
building. 

“Having now given you some idea of 
our home and neighbours, I will proceed 
to relate to you the strange event which 
occurred to us on the night of the 24th 
December—Christmas Eve.” 


ABUSE, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ar nine by the clock, father, Alice, and 
I were sitting round the fire of our 


a | dining-room ; we had been very busy all 


day assisting Betty the housekeeper to 
prepare the Christmas pudding, which 
was now simmering in its pot in the 
kitchen. 

Alice was doing some needlework, I 
was rigging the model of a brig, and 
father was reading aloud to us. 

Suddenly we heard above the whist- 
ling of the storm (for there was a nor- 
westerly gale blowing) aloud knock at 
the door. 

“I wonder who comes.at-this hour of 
the night,” said my father, looking up 
from his book. 

The question was soon answered by 
Betty, who put her head into the room 
and said, 

“ Master, there’s one of them sailor men 
from the bay outside, and he wants to 
see your honour at once.” 

“Tell him to come in at once, Betty,” 
said my father ; “this is no night for a 
dog to be kept waiting.” 

etty disappeared, returning imme- 
diately with a fine-looking fellow clad in 
a thick flushing jacket all besprinkled 
with snowflakes. The lower part of the 
man’s face was: almost hidden by a 
woollen comforter, but we recognised him 
at once as one of the seamen belonging 
to the preventive station. 

Touching his hat and _speakin; 
thought excitedly, he said, in a 
voice, 

“ The lieutenant’s lost, sir !” 

“Lost !” exclaimed the ca tain, jump- 
ing up from his seat. “What do you 
mean? Is he drowned?” 

“No, sir, I don’t mean to say he’s 
drowned, but he may be for all I know. 
Last night at ten o'clock he left the 
station, and says he to me, 

“Granville, my lad, I’m just going the 
rounds, but I shall be home again before 
midnight, and very likely I shall want 
the cutter manned, as there may be a 
gh job before daylight for all of us’ 
“With that off he goes, and from that 


as I 
oarse 


time till now not one of us has set eyes. 
on him.” 

“Very strange,” remarked my father, 
looking at the clock. 

“Something stranger still, your honour. 
Just before dark this evening I took 
a boat and pulled ‘along the beach. 
Under the cliffs below Bleakstone Coppice 
Bill Borlase, one of the crew, spied some- 
thing white on the rocks; we beached the 
boat, and I picked up this ere glove with 
a scrap of paper folded inside 1t. 

. My ather took the glove, examined it 
carefully, laid it on the table, then held 
the dirty scrap of paper, which the sailor 
handed him, close to the lamp and read 
aloud, 

“*Jehu Screech and his gang is going: 
to run a cargoon Christmas Day. 1 owes. 
Jehu a grudge, apd if you'll: meet me 
at eleven to-morrow night in the hollow 
near the cliff back of Bleakstone Wood 
Ti tell you something worth knowing.’ 

-“ Where did you say you found this?” 
asked the captain. ‘ 

“It was on the beach below the cliff 
half a mile from this house. It was jest 
about four o'clock when I found it, and 
as the tide covers the beach just there 
right up to the foot of the cliff, it stands. 
to reason that Mr. Stevens must have- 
been there some time in the afternoon, 
for the glove was quite dry.” 

“Quite so,” said my father. 

“But what puzzles me and my mates, 
sir,” remarked the sailor, “is how did the 
lieutenant get on that bit of beach. 
The cliff behind it is as smooth as 
the palm of yer hand, so to speak ; why 
@ goat couldn’t go down the face of it. 
That he didn’t go there in a boat we are 
also sure of, for some of us watched 
every boat that left the bay yesterday. 

“T know the place well,” remarked the 
captain, “and as you say, Granville, it’s 
impossible to reach-that strip of beach 
except by boat, even at low tide; but 
something must be done,” ard he rang 
the bell. 

“Bridget, bring me my great-coat and 
stick.” - 

“Tl go down to the village with you, 
my man, and question some of those ras- 
cally wreckers.” 

“We don’t think they’ve had anything 
to do with the disappearance of Mr. 
Stevens.” 

“TI do, then,” said my father. “I be- 
lieve they are bad enough for anything.” 

“Tom Snell and I,” said the preventive 
man, “have been talking the matter over, 
your honour, and we think it’s the 
tramps.” 

“The tramps !” exclaimed the captain. 

“Yes, sir, several of em have been seen 
about this neighbourhood lately, and a 
precious bad lot they are.” 

“Tm more inclined to think the People 
in the bay are at the bottom of this,” 
replied my father. “Good night, chil- 
dren,” he added ; “don’t wait up for me, 
Betty, I will take the latch-key ;” and, 
followed by the sailor, the captain left 
the warm room and went out into the 
cold bitter night. 

It was half-past nine when Captain 
Townsend and the sailor left the cottage. 
After they had gone, Alice and 1 drew 
our chairs close to the fire and chatted 
about the disappearance of our friend 
Mr. Stevens. feanwhile the wind 
howled down the chit.ney and the sleet 
and hail rattled on the tiles above, while 
the storm that raged outside was gradu- 
ally getting worse. When our old- 
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ae lock struck ten, Alice got up 

dete one with a yawn, and shivering 
. y. said to me, i 

slightly, s0 this is far from being a cheer- 

ful Christmas Eve. I am so tired, and 

really the cottage 1s So lonely without 

father, I think 1 shall go to bed.” 

“Shall L ring for Betty to bring in the 
candles?” ae 

“Please, Arthur. 

Tuan Betty, who brought the 
candles, and then, in accordance with 
father’s wishes, and the directions on the 
routine board, I read prayers. We then 
wished each other good night, and were 
about to retire to our respective cham- 
bers, when we were startled by a thun- 
dering rat-tat-tat at the door. ; 

“Lawks a mercy me!” exclaimed 
Betty, “the captain has come back 
already,” and she was hastening forward 
to open the door, when Alice, who was 
always a thoughtful girl, said, 

“Stop a moment, Betty ; father would 
not knock, he has the key. Just ask who | 
is there!” 

We were all standing in the passage 
with our candlesticks. 

Betty shouted at the top of her voice, 
“Who knocks }” 

“Me,” was the reply; “the captain 
wants some brandy.” 

At this Alice said, “Open quickly, 
Betty ; poor Mr. Stevens 1 expect has 
been found, and is injured.” 

Betty placed her candlestick down 
and opened the door. Immediately a 
tierce cold gust of wind, with its accom- 
paniment of snow and sleet, rushed in, ; 
extinguishing all three candles, and we | 
were in utter darkness. 

Somebody at once stepped quietly into 
the hall and shut the door. 

Who could it be? 

Alice was the first to speak. “Betty,” 
siid she, “get the matches and light a: 
candle.” 

While the housekeeper was fumblin 
about in the dark I remembered that 
had some in my pocket. I instantly 

struck one ; it flickered, spluttered, and 
went out, and we were for a second 
time plunged into darkness. Betty gave 
a piercing shriek of alarm, and some- 
thing heavy fell to the ground. Alice 
grasped my hand tightly, and whispered, 
nervously, 

“Light the candle quickly, dear; Iam 
so frightened.” 

“Now then,” growled a strange voice, 
in an angry tone, “look sharp, will ye, 
and light that glim ?” 

I confess my hand trembled as I struck 
another match, but this time [ did 
manage to ignite the wick, and this is 
what I saw: 

Betty at my feet in a swoon; Alice, 
whose face was as white as snow, was 
clinging to me, her eyes staring at the 
door, where, standing with their backs 
against it, stood two ragged, rufiianly- 
looking men ; their clothes, such as they 
were, siturated with water, clung drip- 
ping to their bodies. 

One of the men was a tall, pale, gaunt, 
scowling fellow, with long black hair, 
which hung in coarse, matted locks about 
his pale face, and there was a wild, hun- 
gry look in his fierce eyes. 

The other was very short, almost 
dwartish, but very broad and very ugly. 

I noticed a malicious grin on his face 
as he marked our astonishment. 

“T spose you didn’t expect us so late 


this evenin’, my pretty dears?” said the 


short one, with a chuckle. “ Me and my 
pal Bulger, seein’ the old gentleman go 
out, thought we couldn’t do better than 
invite ourselves to come and peck a little 
bit o’ supper with you.” 

“Who are you?’ What do you want?” 
I asked, excitedly. 

“Never you mind, my young bantam, 
who ve are—travellers overtook by the 
storm, if you like. As to vot we wants, 
that’s a different thing. Vot we wants is 
vot we means to have, and that’s a good 
hot supper—ain’t it, Bulger?” with a 
wink at his companion. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and as much 
more as we can get.” 

Betty by this time had come to her 
senses, and was sitting up in the passage 
gazing wildly at the intruders. Suddenly, 
as she appeared to realise the situation, 
she shrieked, at the top of her voice, 
“Murder! Thieves! Fire!” 

“Hold yer row, old party! Stir your 
stumps and get something to eat! Ain’t 
that Christmas puddin’ I smells a-bilin’? 
Tm werry partial to puddin’, lam. Now 
then, lead the way !” 

The ruffian pulled Betty up and pushed 
her, now speechless with fear and anger, 
towards the kitchen. 

We followed them mechanically, won- 
dering what was to come next. 

The men were evidently anxious to get 
their meal as quickly as possible. They 
ordered Betty about in no gentle terms, 
and abused her when she did not show 
suflicient alacrity in producing the con- 
tents of the larder. They made her get 
all the nice mince-pies that had been 
made for our Christmas feast ; and, not 
content with these, they at last insisted 
on her taking the pudding out of the 
pot. 

This was too much for our good house- 
keeper. She became furious, and, fearless 
of all consequences, flatly refused to 
carry out the order. 

Finding her obstinate, and inclined to 
give them trouble (for Betty, having 
partly got over her fright, was heartily 
abusing the tramps, and occasionally 
calling aloud for help), the ruttians tied 
the poor old creature into a chair, gagged 
her, and placed her on the kitchen dresser, 
where the slightest movement on her part 
would bring ner to the ground. 

“Now then,” said the tall man, point- 
ing at my sister with the leg of a fowl 
which he had been gnawing while his 
companion proceeded to extract the pud- 
ding, “‘you go and get some spirits for 
this gentleman and myself. And, mind 
you, if you tries to get out of the house, 
or plays any games, [’ll smash in the head 
of young bantam with this ’ere!” and he 
flourished a heavy bludgeon. 

“Tt’s no good scowlin’, youngster,” said 
the dwarfish man, who, to my delight, 
was burning his fingers in his attempts 
to untie the pudding-cloth; “the hold 
gentleman won't be back in time to jine 
us. Bulger and I heard him say he was 
a-goin’ to the Bay. He ain’t got there 
yet. Nota werry nice night either for 
an old gent of his age to be wanderin’ 
about the clifts. Drat this ere puddin’! 
Did you tie these knots, you old himage 
up there with a face like a sour apple?” 

Alice came in with the spirits. The 
men helped themselves liberally, emptied 
their glasses at a draught, retilled them, 
and continued eating voraciously. 

“Look here, Jim,” said the tall tramp, 
“as we vhaven’t much time to spare, 
spose this young lady goes and packs up 


the family plate and waluables?) Where 
does your father keep ’em?” 

A sudden thought struck me. Turning 
to my sister, I said, “Alice, you'll find 
father’s valuables in the chest behind his 
bedroom door ; but I don't think you can 
unlock it ; I’ll help you.” 

I made the offer so naturally that the 
men simply nodded acquiescence, and I 
followed "Tice slowly upstairs. 

Directly we got into the bedroom I 
quietly locked the door, and, going to the 
chest, took out the Jacob’s ladder, and, 
taking an old boat-cloak belonging to 
my father, I threw it over Alice, opened 
the window, and, fastening the ladder to 
the hook, helped my sister to descend. 

I then seized a small casket from the 
dressing-table, contuining, as [ knew, all 
the money that the captain kept for his 
present use, and scrambled out: of the 
window after her. 

I found Alice crouching against the 
wall at the foot of the ladder, and, taking 
her by the hand, we ran together towards. 
the gate at the bottom of the lawn. 

Owing to the darkness we had some 
difficulty in finding it, and while I was 
feeling for the latch, Alice said to me, 

“ Arthur, we are leaving poor old Betty 
alone with those dreadful men.” 

I had quite forgotten that in the ex- 
citement, for my one idea was to get 
away from the cottage as quickly as 
possible, in the hope of obtaining as- 
sistance. I thought for a moment and 
answered, ; 

“TI think, Alice, our only chance of 
helping her is to escape and go towards 
the village as fast as we can. We may 
meet some of the preventive men.” 

Just as I said this we heard a fierce 
howl] from the house. The tramps had 
discovered our flight, and were coming 
after us. We saw their dark forms in 
the open doorway of the cottage standing 
out black against the light from the 
kitchen fire; but it was only for a 
monoent, and as they closed the door we 
heard one shout, “ After ’em,” and they 
were lost to sight in the blackness of the 
night. 

“Now, Alice,” I exclaimed, “we must 
run for it.” 

Hand in hand we fled, but in what 
direction I could at first scarcely say. I 
knew that the wind had been blowing 
from seaward all the afternoon, an 
therefore, in order to avoid going too 
near the edge of the cliff, it was necessary 
to keep the gale behind us. . 

We hurried on as I fondly hoped in 
the direction of Swashsand Bay, and I 
was expecting shortly to see the beacon 
light above the village, when I was sud- 
denly startled by the hoarse voice of one 
of the tramps. It was so dark that at a 
distance of two yards everything was 
invisible. Westopped ; the voice seemed 
to be some distance ahead of us, but 
gradually approaching nearer; so we 
turned and sped away in the opposite 
direction. 

“Tet us try, Alice, to get back to the 
cottage and lock ourselves in.” 

Such a night and such a gale I had 
never before experienced. The stormy 
gusts that swept across the cliffs and 
over the bleak moorland almost took us 
off our feet ; but we plunged on through 
it all, although nearly blinded by the 
sleet. 

“ Here is the cottage,” exclaimed Alice, 
as we suddenly brought up all standing 
against a hedge. 
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“No, Alice, it ean’t be,” I replied. “I 
can't reach to the top of this fence.” _ 
“Where can we be, then?” inquired 


my sister. - 5: 

I was bewildered for a moment, then - 
it suddenly flashed across me that it | 
must be the tall untrimmed hedge that | 
surrounded the grounds of Bleakstone | 
House. : 

We were about to retrace our steps 
when with redoubled violence the storm 
burst upon us and a vivid flash of light- 
ning lit up the moor. a 

“Come, Alice,” I said, “we must wait 
until there’s a lull, you are drenched to 
the skin and shivering with the cold.”. 

“Can't we get shelter in the portico of 
the old mansion 7” 

“Yes,” I answered, “here’s the gate, 
there’s a gap in the hedge a few yards to 
the right of it which I have often noticed 
in passing. Here we are,” I said, and we 
serambl through the opening and 
hurried towards the house. i 

We had little difficulty, dark as it was, 
in finding our way to the stone steps 
that led to the portico of the mansion. 

I had another reason. beside that of 
gaining shelter from the storm for. get- 
ting somewhere out of sight—the flash 
that had lit up the moor revealed to me 
the figures of two men, who I at once 
concluded were our pursuers, probably 
returning to the cottage. 

We crouched down close to the door, 
and were glad of the respite, for we were 
both fatigued and weary. Suddenly the 
door against which I had: been leaning 
flew open, and I found myself on my 
back in the hall. I sup, the storm 
had so shaken its decayed old fastenings 
that they’ gave way under the little 
extra pressure of my body. 

However, the door having so oppor- 
tunely opened, we took possession of the 
hall at once, and commenced to shake 
our dripping garments. 

What weird sounds filled the deserted 
house ! 

Through keyholes and broken_ win- 
dows the wind whistled and shrieked, 
while in the distant corridors doors 
rattled and banged with a noise like 
thunder. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad if we could 
only see a. little,” remarked Alice, trem- 
bling, and yet trying to speak calnily. 
“T must confess I don’t like being here ; 
were it not for the storm I should prefer 
to be outside.” 

“As soon as this squall is over we will 
go,” I replied. 

“What is that?” exclaimed my sister, 
with a start. 

Her exclamation was caused by the 
hall door suddenly slamming to with a 
loud noise. 

“Oh, Arthur,” said Alice, now trem- 
bling more violently, “do open that door 
again, I can’t bear to be shut up like this.” 

I felt in the darkness for the handle, or 
fastening, and tugged at it with all my 
strength, but was unable to get the door 
open. The rain must have caused the 
oon to swell, or something of that sort, I 
think. 

“What shall we dot” asked my sister. 

We felt round the walls of the hall, and 
presently my hand struck against the 
handle of another door ; I turned it, and 
with Alice clinging to my arm we entered 
an apartment. 

Another vivid flash of lightning 
showed us that we were in a large room, 


and also the position of the windows, and 


towards one of these I commenced to 
grope my way. 

y sister's nervousness was beginning 
to affect me, and I was anxious to get out 
of the old building as soon as possible. 
We had reaehed the nearest window, and 
I was feeling for the bottom of the sash, 
and trying to raise it, when my nerves 
received such a shock that I dropped the 
sash with a crash. 


From out of the darkness, and ap- 


| parently at the opposite side of the room, 


@ voice strong and powerful, though 
muffled, called aloud, 

“Let me out ‘of this hole, you swab, 
you!” 

I thought Alice would have fallen. 
We stood still once more, the:voice made 
the same request, and simultaneously 
Alice and I exclaimed, with a sigh of 
relief, “‘ Mr. Stevens !” 

“Where are you?” we shouted, as we 
grouped our way in the direction. from 
which the sound a ed to come. 

“Here, tied up like a calf,” was the 
answer that now appeared to come from 
beneath our feet. “Who are you?” 

“Arthur and Alice Townsend,” we re- 
plied. : : 

“Then just open the hatchway,” called 
out the lieutenant, “and let me out. I'm 
nearly stifled.” 

- We explained: to him that we were 
completely in the dark as to the position 
of the hatchway, but. Alice kneelin, 
down felt a bolt, and drawing it back 
managed with her assistance to raise a 
trap-door. 

“Here I am, Arthur, lashed to the 
bottom of the ladder. You needn't be 
afraid. Come down carefully, and if you 


have a knife in your pocket cut me. 


adrift.” 

I was soon down by the side of Mr. 
Stevens, and after a little trouble I 
managed to cut the cords that bound 
him to the ladder, and we ascended to 
the apartment above. 

I hurriedly explained to the lieutenant 
the state of affairs at the cottage, and 
what had brought us to Bleakstone House, 
and in his turn he was about to tell us 
about a parcel of swabs that had gone to 
windward of an old dunderheaded salt, 
when he cut his story short and ex- 
claimed, 

“Come, my lad, there’s no time to lose, 
let’s get to the cottage and board the 
enemy, my yarn will keep till after.” 

Ye were soon out of the mansion by 
the window, and, guided by Mr. Stevens, 
who knew every inch of the ground, as 
he said, with his eyes shut, we reached the 
cottage much more quickly than I could 
have thought in any way possible in such 
a storm. 

“Now, missy,” he said to my sister, 
“you remain here, to leeward of the 
house, while Arthur and I reconnoitre.” 

“ Here’s the ladder,” I exclaimed. 

“All right, my lad. Away, boarders ! 
follow me.” 

We were soon up in the captain’s room, 
and taking off our shoes we crept quietly 
down the stairs. The kitchen door was 
shut, but there wasa light in the e, 
and the lieutenant’s quick eye detected 
at once my father’s sword, which was 
hung up near the entrance to the dining- 
room, and beneath it a pair of pistols. 

“They are not loaded,” I whispered. 

“Never mind, take them ;” and he 
seized the sword while I possessed myself 
of the harmless weapons. 

“They are in the kitchen,” I said, ina 


tall chap with your pistol.” 


low voice, as a burst of laughter fell on 
my ears. 

The lieutenant made a dash at the door, 
which he kicked open, and I shan’t for- 
get the sight we witnessed till my dying 


lay. 
The tramps were sitting at the table, 
apparently partly intoxicated; poor 
Betty, with her face blackened with 
burnt cork, was lashed in the chair as 
we had left her, her poor old head 
decorated with a wreath of holly, while 
the débris of the Christmas feast, in the 
shape of pieces of pudding, cake, and 
mince-pies, was scattered around her. . 
One rascal was in the act of Pelting 
her as we suddenly burst in on them 
spoiled their fun. ‘The fierce appearance 
of the leutenant seemed to: seber the 
tramps instantly, and they looked reund 
hastily for a means of eure e. Sn 
_““You"scoandrels,” yelled Mr. Steven: 
in his deepest voice, “ move one step adi 
Tl cut you down. Arthur, cover that 
I did as 1 was told, and I perceived 
that both men were completely cowed. 
“Now then, untie that good woman at 


once.” : 


They proceeded to obey orders, and 
Betty, much to her joy, was released. 
from ber unpleasant position. : 

“The next thing you'll do,” said Mr. 
Stevens, addressing himself to the short 
tramp, “is to fasten your friend securely 
to that chair.. No nonsense! Do. it at 
once, or—” 

It was amusing to see the expression 
on the faces of the two men. For a 
moment they hesitated, but the lieu- 
tenant casually remarked, “There’s a 
hair-spring to that pistol, Arthur ; don’t 
make a mistake !” 

That was quite enough ; the lashing-up 
of tramp No. 1 was soon completed. 

“ And now I suppose I must fix you, 
you funny dog!” said Mr. Stevens to 
tramp No. 2. “ Up you get on that chair. 
Betty, give me the remainder of the 
clothes-line. There, that’ll do,” and he 
lashed the two chairs back to back, and, 
locking the kitchen door, told me to open 
the front door and fetch my sister, while 
Betty made a good fire in the dining- 


room. _. 
The housekeeper, despite her fright, 
quickly had a fire blazing, and at once 
put Alice to bed, fearing the effects of 
the drenching and exposure she had 
undergone. too changed my clothes, 
and had just finished, when who should 
arrive but my father. As you may ima- 
gine, he was astonished beyond measure 
at finding Mr. Stevens in the house, and 
to hear my account of the strange things 
that had happened during his absence. I 
don’t know what he thought of Betty, 
who, good soul, in her anxiety to put 
Alice between the blankets, had quite 
forgotten to wash the black off her face. 
But he bade her look in the glass, which 
she did, and, seeing what a peculiar ap- 
pearance she presented, ran away to her 
room. i 
It was now close upon two o'clock in 
the morning ; the lieutenant was pressed 
to remain at the cottage, but:he said that 
he had some important duty to perform. 
However, in reply to the captain’s ques- 
tion to tell us how it was that he had 
been confined in the cellar at Bleakstone 
House, he replied, “1 was trapped like a 
fox, Townsend, and I ought to be kicked 
for my stupidity. First of all I must tell 
you that your old shipmate Trevethick 
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hinted to me last week that there was 
something under way, but he wouldn't be 
explicit. However, from a hint dropped 
now and then, I guessed that there was 
an intention to run a cargo of French 
brandy and silks somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. Well, three nights ago I found 
a scrap of paper rolled round a stone in 
the middle of the path leading up to my 
house. I picked it up, and on examining 
the paper I saw that it was an invitation 
to meet the unknown writer in the hollow 
near Bleakstone Copse, where I should 
get some important information. I con- 
cluded at once that the invitation came 
from Trevethick, and, feeling sure that I 
could trust him, I went without hesita- 
tion to meet him, as I supposed.” 

“Why,” interrupted my father, “old 
Tom Trevethick can’t sign his name, 
much more write!” 

“Tm very glad to hear that,” said the 
heutenant, and continued: “As I have 
said, I went to Bleakstone Copse, and on 
reaching the place [ could see nobody. 
It was very dark, so I called out, ‘Are 
you there, revethick ?” and was taking 
a step forward when my feet caught in a 
line stretched across the narrow path, 
and down I went. Before I could recover 
myself I was surrounded by several per- 
sons, @ cloak was thrown over my head, 
my hands and feet were lashed together, 
and then I was carried away, but by 
whom I cannot say, as the men made but 
little noise, and I could not distinguish 
their voices. At last I was taken out of 
the night air into some building, and 
then unceremonieusly bundled down a 
ladder, at the foot of which I was made 
fast, and there I expect I should have 
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been kept until the rascally smugglers 
had run their cargo, for I am convinced 
that the object these fellows had in con- 
fining me was only to keep me out of the 
way until they had landed the cargo; 
then, no doubt, I should have been re- 
moved in the night and left blindfolded 
on the beach or the cliff, but the arrival 
of your boy has frustrated their little 
game, wea thee maa isn’t rerene if I 

lon’t e whole gang ‘ore day- 
break !” 

“But your glove was found on the 
beach this afternoon,” said my father. 
“How did it get there?” 

“T think that’s easily explained. Very 
likely one of the fellows got hold of it in 
the struggle in the copse, and afterwards 
threw it over the cliff with a vague 
notion that any one finding it would 
suppose I had been drowned. Of course 
he was not aware that the scrap of paper 
was inside. 

“ And now I must be off to the station 
for my men, and I hope to look in again 
by breakfast-time to tell you that I have 
made a good haul, for I shall be much 
astonished if I don’t find the cellars of 
Bleakstone House pretty well lined with 
foreign goods, and I want to get there 
before the innocent fishermen finish land- 
ing them.” 

e lieutenant hurried off, saying as 
he departed, “T’ll send up four hands 
presently to rid you of your guests in the 

‘itchen. 

We then all retired to bed, first, how- 
ever, taking a peep at our prisoners in 
the kitchen, who were sitting as the 
lieutenant had fastened them. “ There’s 
no chance of their getting adrift,” re- 


marked the captain, as he bolted the 
door and repaired to his room. 

I_am afraid that none of the inmates 
of Ethalion Cottage, excepting the cap- 
tain, turned out at the hour appointed 
by the routine board, for we were 
thoroughly worn out with excitement 
and fatigue. 

Alice and I appeared at the breakfast- 
table about nine o'clock, and found father 
awaiting our arrival. “A merry Christ- 
mas, children,” he exclaimed. “I hope 
you feel none the worse for your run 
across the moor last night and your 
fright.” 

ust as we had seated ourselves Lieu- 
tenant Stevens entered, saying, “ Here 
we are, Townsend. I’ve brought some 
men to march your two friends off to the 
lock-up.” 

“Well, sit down, my dear fellow, and 
by way of changing the subject, tell me 
what success you have had.” 

“Capital morning’s work, Townsend ; 
bagged half a dozen of the worst charac- 
ters in the yillsge and captured the 
lugger Saucy Sarah and her cargo. There 
was @ p e underground from that 
old mansion down to the face of the cliff, 
and I managed to get my men into the 
very cellar in which I had been fastened 
up last night, and there we waited until 
four o'clock this morning, when the 
smugglers arrived with their goods and 
were caught in their own trap. 

My story is ended, or nearly so; it 
only remains for me to tell you that not- 
withstanding the demands made by the 
tramps on our larder, Betty man: to 
provide us with a good Christmas dinner, 
and we spent a very happy day together. 


H! things were 
very different 
when I was a boy, 
“x” years ago. 
That was long 
before any of you 
were born ; in the 
good old times 
when boys were 
boys, and not imi- 
tation men. Not 
but that some of 
yu are decent 
ellows enough— 
but there, I won’t 
begin by grumb- 
ling ; I will post- 
pone using an old 
man’s privilege. 
Tam a liberal- 
minded man, and 
will freely confess 
that some things 
are better now 
than they used to 
be, and one of 
these is boys’ li- 
terature. ‘“X” years 
any standing thought it worth their while to 
wnite for boys, and the few who did wrote but 
little, But the sort of book that I have at 
present in my mind is that relating to boys’ 
Fames, occupations, and amusements, and of 
this kind of Titerature the supply was scanty 
and not of first-rate quality. : 
One specimen of this species of production 
is still in my possession—a memento of the 


few writers of ; acco 


“A BOOK OF GAMES.” 
By an OLp Boy. 


days when I still feared the cane. Its title is 
as follows: ‘‘ A Book of Games; or, a History 
of Juvenile Sports practised at a Consider- 
able Academy near London. Illustrated by 
Twenty-four Copper-plates.” It is dated 
1810, and its price is 3s. 6d. It is small 
octavo, very large print, and contains about 
150 . I am going to try and give you 
boys of the present generation some idea of 
this book, one of the valued treasures of my 


boyhood. 

The hero of what story there is told is one 
Thomas White, who was placed under the 
care of Dr. Benson, the clergyman who kept 
the ‘considerable academy ” in Sussex. It 


ap that this worthy gentleman had the 
| astounding number of four pupils under his 
care, in addition to his two sons. When 


“little Tom ” heard that he must leave his 
happy home he was much distressed, ‘‘ but 
convinced that his father would not have 
determined to part with him if he had not 
thought it necessary, he did not offer to 
oppose his wishes.” Perhaps this was wise 
of our hero; at all events, he was s ily 
laced in the charge of ‘‘ the respectable Dr. 
Benson,” The parting from home was not 
mplished without great grief, the expres- 
sion of which his father (who travelled in the 
chaise with him) affected to ignore, thinking 
he would soon recover himself. ‘‘He was 
not mistaken ; in less than a quarter of an 
hour Thomas had, by a laudable exertion, 
gained sufficient composure to enter into con. 
versation with his father. Pleased with this 
instance of self-command, Mr. White endea- 
voured . . . to rendor the ride agreeable.” 


On their way they watched some boys play- : 


ing hockey. Mr. White read his son a lesson 
on its dangers—one of his great friends had 
lost an eye at school whilst playing it. ‘‘ This 
accident,” continued Mr. White, ‘‘ banished 
hockey altogether from the school, and I have 
never liked the thoughts of the game from 
that time to this.” ereupon Thomas im- 
mediately remarks, ‘‘ Pray, sir, will you tell 
me some of the rules of it?” 

“Willingly,” replies his obliging father, 
and pi to do so. 

On the evening of Tom’s arrival the Doctor 
invited his sons and pupils, by the epithet 
“‘ young men,” to play at trap-ball, and asked 
the new-comer, whom he addressed as *‘ m: 
dear Thomas,” to join them. The game is 
explained with considerable clearness, but 
the illustration does not assist the explana- 
tion. A boy, with a head rather longer than 
his thigh (I have measured the picture), is 
hitting a ball with a bat, which he holds 
with Both hands. He has placed his hat in 
the most convenient place for every one to 
step into it, and the two fielders are within 


two bats’ length of the trap at which he’ 


stands, Whilst these three are thus engaged 
the balance of the academy are plasing fives, 
which is also explained. The illustration 
represents the ball as being somewhat larger 
than a cricket-ball. At this game, too, it 
seemed the custom to place your hat on the 
ground well within reach. Naturally the 
new boy is not very successful at first, but 
practice soon improves him, and, in the lan- 

age of the Doctor’s son, they have ‘‘ charm- 
ing games.” 
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The discipline of the academy is not severe. 
Next day Thomas is walking about some- 
what disconsolately, as he has just seen his 
father depart. The Doctor finds him in this 
frame of mind and recommends employmont 
of some kind. ‘* You had better set about 
something now. What shall it be, Thomas?” 
“What you please, sir,” said Thomas, with a 
sigh, “Nay, my dear, I do not wish to 
compel you.” However, he informs him that 
the boys are writing copies. ‘‘ What say you 
to joining them?” To this proposal Thomas 
assented, though he fancied he * felt too dull 
tw attend to business.” Truly this must have 
been a pleasant school. But Tom’s studies 
we must leave and confine ourselves to his 
amusements. 

“Leaping” is thenextexercise thatis treated 
of. Tom says he can jump tolerably high, 
bat is told that if that is all he isn’t a 
“leaper.” He makes an attempt, which fails, 
and 1s told he has made ‘‘a foul jump,” it 
being explained that that is a technical ex- 
peeen “« White, who had never jumped 

igher than a rail, or farther than the breadth 
of a kennel, was astonished ” at his com- 
panions’ prowess. This reminds one of the 
answer of the witness to the judge’s question, 

“How long was the wire?” ‘‘ About as 
long as a piece of string, your honour.” 

Tom was not left without news of home, 
for his sister Sophia wrote him a letter, in the 
composition of which she spent four days. 
But his numerous employments prevented 
him from answering it for some time. He 
paid a visit to the seat of Lord Melford and 
there took part in a trial of skill at archery. 
The illustration of this spert is very amusing; 
the boys are dressed in costume, a large hat 
with a plume being the most conspicuous 
item. Of course, one of the hats is on the 
ground as usual, ly to be stepped on. 
The target is square, and is placed about 
eight feet from the archers ; close behind it 
are thick bushes for the arrows to get lost in. 
Godard, one of the guests at Lord Melford’s, 
was an old acquaintance of Tom’s, and they 
talk with pleasure of the ‘charming games 
of play” they used to have. Godard 1s now 
at Westminster School and instructs his com- 
Panions in the game of whip-top, which it 
appears was all the rage at Westminster, the 
cloisters making a very convenient place to 
play it in. But a second letter from his 
sister makes Tom resolve to do nothing else 
till he has answered her letter, which he de- 
termines to do in verse. It commences thus: 


“Write to you, Sophy? Yes, to-day I will, 
If it will please you, try this sheet to fill; .. . 
You bid me write about some fav'rite spurt, 
And quite forgot description 's not my forte. 
Besides, our boyish sports were ne'er designed 
T afford amusement to the female mind.” 


Boys’ games are too rough for girls, says 
Tom, but there are some amusements well 
suited for the weaker sex. 


“Is your lov'd child discarded from your arms? 
And has your baby-house now lost its charms?.. . 
If exercise you sometimes wish to take, 

I fain would recommend the hoe and rake.” 


These, with battledore and shuttlecock, and 
the ‘well-known game at ball” (whatever 
that may be), complete Tom’s catalogue of 
games suited to girls. 

Next day Lord Melford’s son and Godard 
come to visit the boys at Dr. Benson’s. These 
two Westminster boys (called young men by 
the author) state that their daily aniusement 


at Melford Park is trundle-hoop. They get 


up before breakfast, and have a fine time; 


with their ‘‘tine large hoops.” ‘Oh, we are 
famous horsemen, I assure you,” says Godard 
at the end of an enthusiastic description of 
how they drive their steeds about the paths. 
Nevertheless, he confesses that cricket is his 
favourite game, and when the other bo: 
come out they proceed to the field to play it. 
“ Threo strong sticks, of about two feet 
in length, were driven into the ground, at 
about four inches asunder. In the top of 
each was cut a little notch, and a small piece 
of wood was laid across from one to the 
other.” There, boys, that is how they played 
cricket at the considerable academy near 
London. After that yoy will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the bowler had to send 
the ball thirty yards, and the batsman to run 
sixty yards, and that the score was reckoned 
by notches. The technical name for what 
we know as fielders was seekers-out. Godard 
actually, in the heat of the game, took his 
coat off, which ‘‘ was held by one of the little 
boys at a short distance behind the wicket ;” 
why the youngster held it, unless to stop the 
ball with, I can’t guess. The Westminster 
boy then enlightens his companions on the 
subject of double wicket, which all allow 
must be ‘‘a noble game.” 

Holiday time soon arrives, and poor Tom 
is obliged, throngh family illness, to remain 
alone at Kingston, for the Doctor's son is 

ne to his brother, who is studying at Ox- 
ord, the author having forgotten that August 
is part of the vacation. But fortunately Mr. 
Fielding, an uncle of our hero’s, invites him 
to spend his holiday at his house ; and as he 
has three sons and five daughters, Tom does 
net find it dull, especially as they are all 
devoted to amusements, from little Charles, 
who has a rocking-horse, to the elder boys, 
who spin peg-top with whip-chord. Tom is 
told that strong pack-thread will do as well, 
though, if whipcord runs short. The game is 
carefully explained ; if your top dies in the 
ring it has to be there whilst the others 
attack it; it is therefore wise to have an old 
spare top to take the place of your own when 
itdies. But, says the author, ‘‘after all, I 
think this method of play has too much the 
appearance of barbarity and the spirit of 
gambling, which all good boys will dislike 
and avoid.” However, if boys never did any- 
thing more barbarous than trying to split an 
oe top there would not be much to complain 
o 


“What shall we play at?” asked Tom 
next day, after having spent the morning in 
helping little Susan water her plants. ‘Joe 
Chandler has given me a of marbles in 
exchange for my old 


” replies Sam, 
and proposes a game o' 


top m 
marbles. I’m afraid 


Sam must have decidedly got the best in that 
Seven pages are devoted 


little transaction. 


to the explanation of the game, the object of 

which seems to be to win the Saerblens 

“which, however, he is fo return to the ring, 

fad not keep them, for that would be gam- 
jing.” 

Tom returns to school after a few weeks, 
and the current of his life runs its tranq:u! 
course until winter comes and with it new 
sports. First in importance is sliding, which 
becomes a favourite game. White tells of a 
form of that amugement which is quite new 
to me, and may be so to you; if so, by all 
means try it. ‘I remember once,” said 
White, “seeing a number of boys sliding, 
and they seemed to me to have a very clever 
contrivance. Each one of them had a thick 
block of ice of about a foot square. In the 
top of this they made a hole, in which they 
rested a long pole ; they pushed this before 
them on the ice as fast as ever they could, 
and when they had by this means got it into 
motion they pulled out the stick and jumped 
upon it.” is ought to be very good fun, 
but I expect it will require practice. I would 
suggest that the pole be left in the hole until 
the slider is well balanced on his block ; if 
he were then to draw it out he might use it 
as a kind of punt-pole to keep the impetus 
up. Try it this winter! 

I have now come to the last game treated 
of in the History of Games, and it is a noble 
one, well worthy to conclude the list—foot- 
ball. But our ideas of football scarcely tally 
with those prevalent at Kingston Academy. 
Listen to George Benson: 

“T have just been out with my brother, 
and I have brought home a new toy, and I’m 
sure none of you can guess what it is.” This 
new toy is ‘‘a fine large football !” 

“Do you know how to play with it?” 
asks James. 

“Not I, indeed, but I think we may invent 
ame for ourselves.” 

‘his is done: they divide into sides, two 
on each side; goals are dispensed with, the 
game is started by kicking the ball in the 
air, the opposite side have to kick it back 
before it touches ground, and so on. L£very 
kick must be a full punt. 

“T think you have contrived a very good 

me, George,” says his brother; ‘‘let us 

gin.” They do so, and the ball ‘travelled 
several times from one party to the other 
before it fell to the nd.” 

I can’t help thinking the worthy author 
must be drawing a little on his imagination. 
To kick a full punt straight is fairly easy, to 
run and give it another whilst in the air is 
not difficult, but the chances are heavy 
against its travelling straight enough for any 
one to manage a third. To imagine that 
four boys who never had kicked a ball in 
their lives could accomplish the above feat 
shows a considerable aptitude for credulity. 

In the midst of the game White is sum- 
moned indoors, where, to his joy, he finds 
his father, who has come to take him home 
for the Christmas holidays. 

At what better time can we say good-bye 
to him than now, when he is returning to a 
happy home to astonish his friends and rela- 
tives with the games he has so quickly ac- 
quired at Kingston Academy ? 


a 


A NEW 


By ALLAN M. TayLor, 
Author of An Up-Country Cricket Match,” ete, 


CHAPTER I. 


Bae eattle run was up-country in | Christmas at “Kimberley,” especially as 
the North Island of New Zealand. | Miss Transome had added postscripts to 


Blake lived quite alone in his little the notes, saying that two youn 


ladies 


shanty, which was pleasantly situated had arrived to spend a few weeks with 
amongst _peach-trees on the banks of a her, and she expected a third, her par- 


river. He had 
now sitting on his verandah trying to do 
two things at once, namely, to enjoy the | 
sunset, and to sew some buttons on a 
coat. The last named of these opera- 
tions had been made necessary by his | 
having that day received an invitation 
from the Transomes to spend Christmas 
Day with them. | 

‘Pom Transome had a jolly place about 
Sight miles away. His handsome sister 
who kept house for him was the only 
lady in the district, the other runs and 
farms being all held by young unmarried 
men without sisters. It was therefore a 
red-letter day in the lives of the young 
settlers in the neighbourhood when they 


just finished tea, and was | ticular friend. 


Now up-country fellows are rather apt 
to allow their wardrobes to run down ; 
and hence Blake’s devotion to his present 
occupation. 

A better-looking fellow it would be 
difficult to find: twenty-seven years old ; 


six feet one in his stockings, with dark | 


hair, brown eyes, sun-tanned — skin, 


'strongly-knit yet supple figure, and a 


face which showed, overlying its natural 
refinement, the strength and _resolute- 
ness born of his manly life; he was a 
man on whom the eye fell with pleasure, 
and rested with contentment. 

Suddenly from the hollow came a shrill 
whistle. It was the little steamer which 


got Transome’s kind invitation to spend | plied the river twice a week. 
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“Ah,” said Blake to himself, “they 
| must have those provisions on board. [| 
shall go down to the landing and get 
them ashore.” So saying, he went down 
the bank and watched the noisy little 
vessel as it puffed painfully against the 
strong current. 

the steamer stops suddeuly 
over to the gunwale. All 1s 
+ confusion for a moment as the little craft 
,is swept down stream by the current. 
She has run on a “snag,” or submerged 
tree-stuinp, and sustained such damage 
‘ that the water is pouring in. she sine 
‘ rushes aft, takes the helm, and turns her 
| head towards the shore. Blake runs down 
the bank with the object of rendering 
assistance if possible. He notices that 
there are passengers on board—a young 
lady and a boy. The girl is standing 
motionless, without crying out or show 
ing a sign of fear. Her only movement 
is to put a protecting arm round the boy 
—evidently her brother, a lad of elevel 
or twelve. This sight makes Blake 
doubly anxious to help, 

Meantime the “ Kiwi” is struggling hard 
for life. Will she reach the bank? Yes. 
she is within thirty yards of safety, whe 
fizz! The furnace is out, and she begixs 
to sink. But see! a man_ in the bow 
throws a rope! Out it flies, uncoiling 
like a snake, and the end falls on the 
bank at Blake’s feet. In a second he has 
given it a turn round a willow-tree ste. 

The rope tightens—it holds !_ The boat 
swings wards the bank. Three seconds 
more and all will be well. But the strai 
is too severe. Crack! the rope snays 
like a piece of string, and again the litt!» 
craft is swept down. 

But a second rope is thrown and ut 
winds its saving coil. Again it is caugl! 
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by the athlete on the bank and coiled 
round another tree. This time it holds ; 
the steamer swings to the bank and sinks 
in five feet of water. Boards are run out, 
and crew and passengers reach the shore 
in safety. 


CHAPTER II. 


Biake’s shanty was the only residence 
within eight miles, so he, with true 
colonial hospitality, asked the whole 
party to go up to his place and stay till 
the morning. The skipper, however, de- 
termined to take his four hands with 
him in the dinghy and row down to the 
nearest township for assistance to raise 
his vessel. The only people to be pro- 
vided for, therefore, were the yours lady 
and the boy already spoken of. 

“What an adventure!” said the boy. 
“This is what I call simply jolly. I wish 
there was no house near, and we would 
have to camp out all night !” 

“Not quite so bad as that,” said Blake, 
addressing the young lady, a charming 
girl of perhaps one-and-twenty. “But | 
it is almost dark, and I fear you will have 
to put up at my place till to-morrow. 
You will find it very rough, but at any 
rate it is shelter.” 

“You are very good, but perhaps you | 
can help us in another way. We are! 
going to Mr. Transome’s place, which I 
understand is about eight miles farther 
up. Is there any conveyance to be had ¢” 

“In that case I can help you. The 
Transomes' are my greatest friends. 
There is no carriage road, however, only 
arough bridle track. But you are faint 
with excitement, so must come up to my 
place and rest for an hour. I will make 
you some tea, and then we will ride over 
to Kimberley when the moon rises.” 

No saying Blake shouldered the luggage 
and strode up the bank, followed by the 
girl and her brother. Arrived at the 
shanty, Blake escorted his visitors into 
his “kitchen and dining-room com- 
bined,” which opened directly from the 
verandah. 

“Please make yourselves at home. I 
will leave you fora few minutes, as the 
horses must be caught before darkness 
sets in; otherwise you would be unable 
to proceed to-night.” 

When the door closed behind the hand- 
some fellow, Miss Fenton could not 
refrain from taking a survey of the 
apartment. It was a plain room, with 
rough “ weatherboard” walls ; but floor, 
table, and everything it contained were 
scrupulously clean. A cricket bat and 
stumps were in one corner, several stock- 
whips, steel bits, and spurs hung on the 
walls, on which were also displayed two 
or three good pictures ; while two corners 
were occupied by several shelves of books. 
On the broad clay hearth was a pile of 
firewood, but no grate or stove. In one 
corner stood a substitute for these last 
in the invaluable little camp oven, with 
which the colonial settler manages to 
make shift in a wonderful way. 

“Evidently a gentleman,’ the girl 
mused, “and so good-looking. ow 
brave and clever he was at the river! 
What a charming room! It looks friendly 
somehow. How odd these beautiful books 
look against the rough wooden walls ! 


colours too to fight under. What a dear 
old lady she must be! Proud, though, I 
should think. And here is another. His 
sister, I dare say, or perhaps his— Yes! 
that’s it, of course. Well, she is not par- 
ticularly beautiful, and—” 

“Oh, Kate, just look at this stunning 
bat, Lillywhite’s name on it. I say, 
couldn’t that chap just hit out! By-the- 
by, what’s his name?” 

But at that moment Blake arrived, 
having accomplished his task. 

“T say,” said the boy, “we were just 
wondering what your name was. Mine 
is Fenton, Tom Fenton. This is Kate ; 
my sister, you know.” 

lake responded to the frank inquiry 
and then set to work without delay. He 
lit a fire, got a bucketful of water from 
the river, and began preparing tea. The 
visitors were greatly interested in the 
operations and wanted to assist, but 
Blake insisted that rest was necessary 
for Miss Fenton, and would not allow 
them to help. With great quickness and 
dexterity he cooked a substantial repast, 
for young Fenton had intimated that he 
was the possessor of a most surprising 
appetite. 

They then sat down to partake of the 
good things provided, and had a very 
merry time of it. The lad was in the 
best of spirits, the novelty and excite- 
ment having made him almost extrava- 
gant in his mirth; whilst Blake felt a 
sense of happiness which surprised him. 
The presence of this girl seemed to 
change the appearance of everything. 
His rough little place actually looked 
like home. 3 

After tea, Blake went to saddle the 
horses, and on his return could net re- 
frain from staying in the darkness for a’ 
few minutes ooking at the charming 
picture visible through the open door- 
way. The sense of the danger just past 
had made the love of brother and sister 
more demonstrative than: usual, and the 
girl had her arm round the boy’s neck 
and was “being kind” to him. Then 
they separated, and the lad said some- 
; thing funny which made the girl’s rich 
| low laugh ripple out into the night. The 
light flickered on her bright animated 
face, danced in her bonny brown eyes, 
and lit up her black hair. The charm of 
her graceful tigure as she moved about 
was like the magic of a true poem that 
steals to the heart we know not how. 
The scene was one which Blake will 
never forget. He felt—he felt the nose 
of his bay mare, which was pushed 
against his shoulder to remind him that 
horses were not saddled for nothing, and 
that day-dreaming was not permissible 
at night. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


THEY started off just as the moon was 
rising. The rough bridle-track wound 
now over open fern-land, now through 
dense forests filled with strange scents 
and dark mysterious depths, fit homes 
for goblin or erl-king ; whilst here and 
there fantastic specks of moonlight strug- 
gled through, and forced a fairy bright- 
ness into some of the deepest shades. 
The track being narrow and dangerous 
in places, Blake rode on in front to point 
out the difficult parts, and every now 


Ah! Thackeray, Scott, Tennyson, Car- 
lyle, Holmes. 3h, here is a photograph, 
his mother, evidently. It is nailed to 
the wall. How curious! It reminds me 
of colours nailed to the mast. Good 


and then his cheery voice rang out en- 
couragement to those behind. At length 
Kimberley was reached, much to the relief 
of the Transomes, who had been alarmed 


at the non-arrival of the steamer. The 
story of the wreck was told with wealth 
of detail by young Fenton, and it lost 
nothing in the telling. 

“ By-the-by, Blake,” said Transome, 
“T have important news for you. The 
cattle on the neutral ground have come 
out of the ‘scrub’ and are camping on 
the small plain at thesouth end near my 
paddock.” 

“Then we must try to secure them 
to-morrow.” 

“Just what I had decided todo. In- 
deed I have sent Picton, the new chum, 
round to the other fellows to ask them 
to come to-morrow. Picton meant to 


visit your place last to give you this 
news, so you may expect to find him at 
your shanty when you return. He must 


stay with you to-might, and I wish you 
would mount him on ‘The King’ to- 
morrow, for he is a wretched rider and 
his neck will not be safe if 1 put him on 
one of my young horses.” 

“He is welcome to ‘The King,’ but I 
warn you the oid horse is like an old 
pointer, and if he goes out with a ‘dufler’” 
is apt to sulk.” 

Blake then said “Good night,” and 
started off for home. As Miss Fenton 
saw his manly figure disappearing in the 
moonlight, and pictured to herself the 
poor fellow arriving at his lonely place 
after the journey with no one to greet 
him, her heart was full of pity. 

Shortly after Blake reached his shanty 
Picton, the new chum, arrived with his. 
news about the cattle. As they were 
both tired they soon “turned in.” While 
they sleep we must explain about the 
“neutral ground” which was causing so 
much commotion. 

The neutral ground was a track of 
country seven or eight thousand acres in 
extent, which was Government land, not 
“taken up” by anybody, and was used 
by the neighbouring settlers as a reserve 
on which they nught each put cattle 
when their own runs became over- 
stocked. . Dense ti-tree scrub covered it 
for the most part, though here and there . 
were sunny glades, and at the north end, 
near Transome’s run, a small open plain. 

The cattle upon it were very wild, 
some not having been in a yard or pad- 
dock for years. Others had been born 
and bred in the glades among the 
“scrub,” and were as shy as hares, and 
nearly as fleet. In fact the ground was 
the Alsatia of cattledom, where all the 
wild reckless vagabonds were sure to 
drift and find a congenial home with 
companions of Bohemian inclinations. 
It was impossible to get the cattle away 
from the neutral ground unless they 
happened to be at the north end—even 
then the stockmen required to be strong- 
handed—because on the other parts the 
scrub was too thick to follow them on 
horseback. : 

It was now summer, there was plenty 
of grass in the home paddocks, and all 
the settlers were very anxious to get the 
cattle from the rough “scrub” country 
to these fields. Here then was 4 chance 
better than any which had occurred for 
some years. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In New Zealand, even in the middle of 
summer, though the days may be frizzling, 
the nights are delightfully cool. There- 
fore, thoroughly refreshed by a good 
night’s rest, Blake and Picton sprang out- 
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of bed at dawn, ready to engoy their 
stock-hunt and the Kimberley visit to 
the utmost. Whilst Blake is having his 
swim in the rushing river Picton lights 
the fire and gets the kettle under way. 
Then he’ has 5 cool header and swim, 
and on returning finds that Blake has 
breakfast ready. ; 

Breakfast being finished, dishes quick] 
washed, rooms swept, dogs and hens fed, 
the men sally forth for their horses. 

These are feeding in a large paddock. 
There is a mob of six or eight. . Glossy 
coats, bright eyes, festive mood, and 
playfal disposition are evidence of good 

eeding combined with little work. The 
question is, will they stand to be caught, 
or must their would-be captors have a 
possibly long and temper-trying race 
before getting them into the yard? They 
throw up their heads, cock their tails, 
neigh, and trot to one centre from dif- 
ferent points with defiant, nervous action 
as the men approach. 

Now every mob of horses has a leader, 
whose dictates are law. The leader in 
this case was an_insignificant-lookin, 
little roan horse, who by reason of intel- 
lect and spirit held undisputed sway over 
his inferiors, and came boldly out alone 
to the front to investigate the matter of 
vommon interest. 

But this king had a weakness—he 
loved carrots, and Blake waved a bunch 
of tender young ones enticingly before 
him. He wavered. On the one hand was 
the rospect of a free gallop on springy 
turf with congenial companions, on the 
other—carrots! The latter argument 
prevailed. 

He came quietly up to his master, fol- 
lowed by his subjects, who stood round 
watching wistfully his majesty feeding, 
but not daring to approach. A bridle 
soon completed “The ng’s” capture, and 
Blake's bay mare was also speedily se- 
cured. The mare was a magniticent crea- 


ture, nearly thoroughbred ; “The King” | known to Picton, saw a curious scene. 
on the other hand was a common-looking | Being ignorant of the little ways and 


little horse ; but both were as good as 
gold and “ hard as nails.” 

In a few minutes our friends are can- 
tering through the paddock with lon, 
stock-whips, coiled up like lengths o 
rope, hanging to their saddles, These 
stock-whips are fearful and wonderful 
weapons. Men who attempt to use them 
without having been initiated into the 
mysteries of the art are apt to do grie- 
vous harm to their own bodies. The lash 
is made of raw hide usually, and _ its 
length is from twelve to twenty feet, 
that of the handle four to twelve inches. 


The longer the lash ‘the shorter the | 


handle. 


e. Little strength is required to 
work it. 


“Tt’s all knack,” old stockmen 


say. Practised hands can hit a sixpence | 


at the end of the whip’s range time after 
time. The crack can often be heard for 
a mile or more. : 

Transome’s house was soon reached. 
The other men are already in the saddle. 
Transome and two stockmen, Brown and 
Scott, from neighbouring stations, Blake 
and the new chum, made seven men, all 
well mounted, and, with the exception of 
the last-named, hard riders. Blake was 
also surprised and delighted to see the 
four ladies mounted. 
much about stock-riding, and were 
anxious to_see some of it from a safe 
distance. Young Fenton was mounted 
by special request on the tallest horse on 
the station—a huge animal seventeen 
hands high. The ee seemed quite at 
home on his exalted perch, and chatted 
freely and familiarly with “the other 
fellows.” 

Just. at this point Picton, the “new 
chum,” was missed. It transpired that 
he had gone on in front in a mysterious 
way. The reason soon became evident, 
for he was presently overtaken by the 
other members of the party, who, un- 


They had. heard | 


| 
| 


idiosyncrasies of stock-whips, the prudent 
new’ chum had decided to take a quiet 
practice “far from the madding crowd” 
before venturing to use the weapon in 
actual warfare. 

Having found an open glade, he makes 
a vigorous attempt, but the long lash 


| swings round his neck as if trying to 


choke him. He tries again, and it bangs 
his ears—worse than the old gentleman 
did who caught and cuffed him for snow- 
balling in the days of his vivacious 
youth. The third attempt is not en- 
couraging, for he gives his nose a sound- 
ing smash which reminds him of pugilistic 
episodes in the “old school” at’ home. 
erhaps .it. is this tender reminiscence 
which involuntarily brings moisture to 
his eyes. The fourth attempt, however, 
is conclusive ; all his energy is put into 
the stroke. ‘The heavy part of the lash 
slashes “ ‘The King’s” ears, whilst the long 
tail whisks under the steed’s body, the 
end finally administering a nettling snip 
to the animal’s backbone. The old stock- 
horse then considers the presence of such 
a vivacious rider inconvenient, and with 
an artful buck deposits the eccentric en- 
thusiast in a friendly bunch of fern. 

The “new chum” emerges thence, 
having mentally resolved to crack a 
eee again in about ten years. A 
volley of laughter from the amused spec- 
tators greeted the tinal episode. he 
good-natured fellow joined heartily in 
the merriment. 

In ditficult expeditions of this’ kind 
generalship is important. Blake always 
commanded. He was never formally 
elected to the position, but somehow no- 
body ever thought of disputing it. He 
was courageous and full of resource—a 
natural chief. 

As the little army approaches the plain 
great caution is exercised. Ata motion 


“(Lory be to God most high, 
X Sang His angels in the s 


This is love—to do His 
speaking truth; forsaking ill ; 
Bearing and forbearing still. 


Battling selfishness within 
(Where He only sees the 
sin) 
ill through Him at last 
ye win. 
Beautiful with 
holiness, 
Let your daily 
deeds confess 
In whose Name 
ye seek to bles: 


H. KIMBAL 


CAROLS, 
(Drawn for our Christmas Number by Frank Hobden.) 
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30 Bens ON tease ‘ Laas me nas v 
ce n form a] him back ina somewhat confused state | cattle a short distance fs cther on, where 
from the heater ihe ae ot about ae friends. Their leader being | a securely fenced paddoc : is sitaated. 
gemicircular. ink = each man. Suddenly | worsted in this single combat, the others ‘art of the mob is ulre dy in the goal, 
fifty yards a4 feo ra rising ground has ! take his defeat as the signal for flight, | and the run-holders are congratulatin 
, halt 15 cn 7 1 Sand there, spread over | and make off’ again in the desired direc- | themselves not only on saving secur 
peen sul rmouny et “aL. of about four hundred | tion, closely followed by the stockmen. so large a herd, but alsc that the roan 
a slain, is a her Here young Tom Fenton came to grief. | leader is at last caught, when that re- 
th of cattle. £11 of life and motion. | He was galloping gallantly through the | doubtable animal detert tines to make 
hehe scene th : i ead trom “glossy, many- | high fern, when his horse sunk suddenly | one more push for freedi m, and, just as 
The sun is tal ay "These shifting specks | into one of the old Maori potato-holes— | he, the last of the band, i: about to enter 
eoloured eat e up the sombre green of | traps as dangerous as the pits of Ban- | the imprisoning paddock turns, lowers 
of colour lig’ Re Beane to the landscape | nockburn-—whilst the small boy was sent | his head, and dashes st aight through 
fern and seru ere eee: flying through the air, and buried his | the attacking line. In + ain they head 


what oye OrsCM CD were now to gallop 
1 AS : peat ls thre cattle their labour 

m aa be lost, for the herd is so, seattered 
oe ae ‘members would form into small 
that ed breakk away in all directions. 
eae n retire behind the eminence, and 
tbe *plake gives a Joud “coore.” Every 
then © ve head as. raised, and four hun- 
rows ng of exes are turned in the 
a ‘from which the sound pro- 
d 


ceeds. attle see 220thing, but enough has 
The es to alarm these restless spirits. 
Oe the animal instinct which sug- 
Obeying. rity in nunbers, they run toa 
gests ee aire This is what Blake 
common gives the signal, and_ his 
wants i eallop down upon the herd, the 
cavalry £4 decrensing the distance which 
pa them as they advance, preserv- 
sopary ees the semicircular form of 
ing, howe rile whrips crack like pistols. 
ne te cattle like horses, have leaders, 
Bot cing of this particular herd was 
an ae six-year-old roan bullock, 
sat ich had not been ina yard since he 
ae calf, and with whom the present 
party had had many a tough 
example, and obstinate love 


« 


was a 
attackin 
tussle. 


is 
of freedom, had often prevented the cap- 


ture of comparatively quiet herds, which 
would otherwise have been easily ma- 
naged. 


For a moment he scemed inclined to ‘ 


rush at the line, followed by his subjects, 
break it, and make straight for his fast- 
nesses in the scrub; but the barking of 
dogs, shouts, and_ cracking of whips, 
made him quail. The whole herd turned 
tail, and made off in the direction of 
Transome’s run. 

But the flying cattle come toa clump 
of scrub, round which they sweep with a 
splendid rush, and dash back ina great, 
strong mass. r 

The stockmen try to cut acrgss to head 
them off, galloping through high fern to 
do so. It is heavy work for the horses. 
The fern _is so high that each stride is a 
Jump, They begin to labour. That boy 
on his huge horse has the advantage 
here, and forges ahead. The horsemen 
preserve 
nal distance api 


substituting, however, 
for the regular line an echelon move- 
ment. Now they head the herd and 
gallop Past in front, one after another 
delivering their fire as they go, just as 
the old Tin 3 ¢ 
days of England 
_ The herd’ w. vers, and before it has 
time to reeo 


x - ‘ r the attacking foree is 
pee ae Manauvre on the opposite 
still, and 
intimidating acti 
terprising leader ah, 
roan horse, 
most ‘ unfortun 
gonist, for oy 
with the speed 
charger st 


glory. 


Suddenly the en- 
ader charges Picton’s little 
he savage has made a 
ate choice of an_anta- 
friend “The King” turns 
Peed of thought, and kicks the 
raight on the forehead, sending 


as nearly as possible the origi- | 


ne-of-battle ships did in the | 


head and shoulders in the springy fern a 
few yards farther on. From this the 
youth emerged laughing and unhurt, ex- 
tricated his horse, scrambled on to his 
back, and was following the chase again 
in a few seconds. 7 

Only one critical place remains to be 

passed. The cattle approach a point 

from which are three ways of egress. 
Two of these make towards Transome’s 
, station, the third leads back to the scrub, 
but at the beginning 
track between two ban! 
fore be easily defended. If, however, 
this gorge is passed, the cattle can get 
straight away home to their wilds again. 

3lake 
round to defend this pass. 

The exciting moment has come. They 
stand in the breach, yelling like savages, 
and making the banks resound again 

; with the cracking of their whips. The 
cattle stand a moment irresolute, not 
wishing to take cither of the ways lead- 
| ing farther from home, and yet afraid to 
face the noisy horsemen in the gorge. 
But that roan savage soon mide up his 
mind to pursue a vigorous policy ; for, 
with furious bellow, he charged Fred 
! the stockman, caught the horse on his 
cruel horns as the steed reared in fright, 
| Sent man and horse head over heels into 
|the fern, and, utterly ignoring Blake’s 
exertions, struck out for his native wilds, 
followed by the whole herd. 
| Blake tights the losing battle hard for 
ia few minutes, but one man is of no 
avail against such fixed determination, 
and his efforts are brought to an abrupt 
‘“conelusion by horse and man. sinking 
into another of the old Maori potato- 
holes already referred to. 
He thinks he is beaten, and rises, half- 
stunned and very crestfallen, to gaze on 
| the victorious foe now rapidJy leaving 
‘him behind. But what is this? The 

cattle stop as if shot, and gaze with 
i wildly frightened looks in front of them; 
for there, bearing down upon the herd at 
a gallop, are the four ladies who, seeing | 
the critical state of matters, and ably 
captained by Miss Transome, are endea- 
vouring to retrieve the fortunes of the 
‘day. The cattle are wild as any in New 
| Zealand, and in their present excited state 
‘would have faced almost anything ; but 
the utterly unprecedented and alarming 
appearance of four—to their eyes—ter- 
rible creatures, with skirts and veils 
flowing in the wind, is too much even for 
their stout hearts ; they turn, rush back 
again, and the victory is practically won. 
They dash down to the creek, and plung- 
ing in, swim in a compact body to the 
' other side. 

It is interesting to watch the surging 
mass. Sometimes a, huge monster gets 
his foro legs on the back of another, when 
of course both sink, reappearing again in 
_ 1 moment, snorting and blowing. Mean- 


and can there- 


is brings the mob to a stand- ! 
the horsemen continue their 


only a narrow ! 


and Transome’s stockmen ride ; 


him, whip him, try to th ow him; with 
steady persistency he gall »ps on his way, 
being too mad to care about a few cuts 
from a whip, and dashes o f to freedom. 
“ Well,” said Blake, “he has beaten us, 
but it was in fair fight, and I admire his 
pluck. I wish the old cha > sunny glades 
of knee-deep grass, and cosy ‘corners 
sheltered from the winds cf winter.” 
They could afford to be generous, for 
though the leader had esc ped, the herd 
was secure. They had succeeded beyond 


their most sanguine expec: ations. 
i 
i 


i CHAPTER V. 
! An Australian or New Zealand bushman 
always looks after the comfort of. his 
horse before attending to his own. Our 
| friends therefore turned their stceds into 
, a paddock of fresh, short English grass, 
‘and then proceeded to do ample justice 
towrecherché little luncheon which the 
' ladies had in readiness on a. long table in 
the verandah, where a slight breeze re- 
lieved the extreme heat. 
Young Tom Fenton did not speak a 
| word for the first twenty minutes, his 
energies being otherwise occupied, but 
he sulsequently became voluble under 
| the genial influence of ginger-beer, and 
; expatiated largely on his own doings for 
the benefit of all whom it might concern. 
He condescendingly remarked that he 
had ridden many ‘worse horses in his 
time than the enormous animal he had 
that day bestridden, but opined that the 
said giant had some faults—-what horse 
has not? He rushed rather at his jumps, 
and had such a hard mouth that it rea ly 
required a strong fellow to hold him, and 
it was fortunate he (Tom) was in good 
training ; lastly, that though undeniably 
having many excellent points and quali- 
ties, he was not for one moment to he 
compared to a certain bay four-year-old 
which the youth was in the habit of riding 
at home. 
The afternoon was occupied in decorat- 
ing the httre room which served for all 
public purposes for the service of the 
morrow. It was a rough weatherboard 
edifice about a mile from the nearest 
house. However, with the ladies to 
direct the work and half a dozen active 
men doing their bidding, the place was 
soon tastefully and thoroughly decorated. 
Next morning there was the usual 
“wishing a happy Christmas” and 
examination of presents, for everybod y- 
seemed to have remembered everybody". 
But what a contrast to an English Christ - 
mas in one respect! Instead of warm 
fires and frosted panes, there were open 
windows, with the sunshine gleaming 
through. The verandah was covered 
with a wealth of roses in full bloom, ana 
from the garden came that incentive to 


| time the stockmen ford the stream higher 
up, where it is shallower, and drive the 


idleness, the lulling music of the busy 
Dees, 


Transome had sent word to the neigh- 
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bouring settlers about the proposed ser- 
vice. When, therefore, our friends 
reached the little room they found a long 
line of horses © tied up” to the fence and 
the owners clustered round the porch. 

The service was read by Transome. 
The grand old Christmas hymns rang out 
heartily. It was good to hear in that 
rough room at the antipodes these songs 
of gladness rising up on that birthday of 
the Lord of the whole earth. Then the 
congregation stayed awhile before dis- 
persing for the interchange of Christmas 
grectings, and the expression of those 
kindly thoughts that fill the heart at such 
a time. 

Afterwards our friends went toa“bush” 
(wood) celebrated for the beauty of its 
ferns, and a good many roots of the rarest 
kinds were secured for the visitors. 

The afternoon being very warm, the 
men went to the river to enjoy a good 
swim. Young Fenton, of course, went 
too, conversing the while in a confident 
manner on any subject which came under 
diseussion. Most of the men took “ kits” 
—Maoribaskets made of native flax—with 
them, as it was their intention to pay a 
visit toan orchard at the other side of 
the river, for the purpose of securing a 
quantity of cherries, this fruit being then 
at its prime. 

The river was deep, clear, and swift. 
It looked invitingly cool on this broiling 
day. On the opposite side was a very 
large peach grove, extending for more 
than a mile down the river bank ; while 
cherry-trees laden with ripe fruit were 
sprinkled about every here and there. 
It was an old Maori orchard which had 
been deserted since the war, and almost 
the only creatures who used the many 
tons of fruit which here came to maturity 
every year were odd mobs of cattle and 
horses. These congregated under that 
friendly leaf-canopy in great numbers 
during the peach season. The peaches 
were still hard and required more sun to 
ripen them, but cherries are exceedingly 
grateful on a warm day. 

The friends were ali good swimmers 
and were soon fighting strongly against 
the swift current. Once one of the fel- 
lows dived, and a few seconds later Scott 
mysteriously disappeared, the diver hav- 
ing caught his leg and pulled him under. 
Then there was retaliation, and a skir- 
mish characterised by a good deal of dash 
and a great deal of splash. 

At one point there was a large though 
somewhat sluggish backwater or eddy, 
and here the men made a ring, swimmin 
the while, and, with a half-developed 
peach for a ball, played at “seeing who 
would keep it up longest” as it was 
sent round. This was great fun, and ifa 
peach hit a man on the nose instead of 
dropping into his hand the others almost 
sank with laughing. Indeed, Scott went 
under once just when he was laughing 
heartily. For some time afterwards he 
was either emulating the respiratory 
actions of a porpoise or imitating a small 
boy who has “swallowed his tea the 
wroug way.” Then they struck out for 
the other side of the river, there to re- 
fresh themselves with ripe cherries. 

“I’m coming too,” said young Fenton. 

“Why, you cannot swim fifty strokes,” 
said Blake. : 

“Oh yes, I can, I learned a month 
ago, and think I could keep up for a 
quarter of a mile.” 

Transome here interposed and 
formed the over-confident small 


in- 
boy 


ravely that although his society would 
have been both an honour anda pleasure, 
yet they loved him too much to allowa 
man of his comparative youth to put 
himself in a position which would inevit- 
ably bring his valuable life to a prema- 
ture end. 

Leaving Tom to paddle about in a 
shallow part, the young men took “ kits ” 
with them and swam across for a supply 
of cherries. They had_ been plucking 
fruit for some time, when Blake, who 


was nearest the river, suddenly uttered » 


an exclamation, rushed towards the river, 
took a running header from the high 
bank, and disappeared from view. The 
others ran forward and at once saw the | 
reason for this action. Young Fenton— 
plucky little chap—had determined to 
swim across. He was now about the 
middle of the river, evidently very nearly 
done up. He had got into the strong 
rush of the main current and was now 
being rapidly swept down. There was 
no cry of fright, for the brave little 
fellow was fighting, as the courageous 
Englishman always does, silently; but 
the quick nervous stroke, which with the 
young swimmer always precedes sinking, 
showed that he was aniost beaten. 

But an able friend is at hand, for 
Blake, though still some distance away, 
springs towards him with long strong 
strokes. His face is visible; no flurry 
there, but quiet courage and power in 
every line. He is swimming on his side, 
his face towards the bank. Such pace! 
As his legs come together with a snip at 
each strong stroke, they seem to force 
him through the water like a racing-hoat. 

Young Tom goes under, but comes to 
the surface again, and gamely makes 
another fight for life. He is frightened 
now though, as his wild stare tells. Pre- 
sently he goes under for a second time, 
and immediately afterwards his hands 
appear above the water with the fingers 
spread wide apart as the poor lad 
drowns. 

But Blake, the staunch old fellow, is 
almost up, and he sees these two pitiful 
outspread hands. Every power and 
energy of his nature, every ounce of mus- 
cle and drop of blood in his body, every 
bit of pluck and endurance he has got, 
force themselves into the next. two splen- 
did strokes. Reaching out at last, that 
strong hand closes round the little dis- 
appearing wrist, and in a trice youn, 

‘om is above water again, gasping and 
blowing, but with plenty of life in the 
little body yet. 

Blake turned on his back, and, letting 
the small boy's head _ rest on his breast, 
struck out quietly for the bank. The 
other fellows soon joined him and 
escorted the rescuer and the rescued to 
safety. For some time the small boy was 
very pale and ghastly, but after honestly 
restoring some of the water which he had 
borrowed from the river, put a bold face 
on the matter, and even asked Blake to 
take him across to the orchard on his 
back. 

On returning to the house the story 
leaked out, and Miss Fenton, who simply 
adored her little brother, could hardly 
speak for thankfulness at his escape. 
Remembering suddenly that she had not 
thanked the boy’s rescuer, she turned to 
Blake with such a look of kindness and 
gratitude in her brown eyes, that the 
young man wished he could save a small 
brother every hour 6r's0. She spoke no 
word, but never another expression of 


ratitude was valued half so much by 

lake as thut silent one. 

The Christmas dinner in the evening 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. Miss 
Transome, with her usual thoughtfulness, 
had introduced each fellow’s pet dish, in 
addition to the orthodox roast beef and 
plum-pudding. This change from the 
primitive cooking of the bachelor resi- 
dences was fully appreciated. 

Young Fenton, who had_ now almost. 
recovered his usual state of health and 
: volubility, expatiated freely on his won- 
,derful swim. He ventilated some rather 
astonishing ideas ; suggesting that the 
next day they ought to take a cork table 
laden with all kinds of delicious eatables 
down to the river, launch it therein, allow 
it to be swept down by the current, and 
have air cushions round it on which peo- 
ple could sit with just their heads above 
water. 
: mply wonderful !” quoth Blake. 

“ Wonderfully simple, I should call it,” 
, said Miss Fenton. 

“T advise you_to get in training for 
the experiment by accompanying Mr. 
Jules Verne ‘Twenty thousand leagues 
under the sea,’ or ‘To the moon,’ said 
another. 

“Yes, that’s the idea ; and if you stay 
in the moon and help the solitary in- 
habitant to pick up sticks it may give a 
more practical turn to your mind.” 

But to these and kindred remarks the 
youth paid little heed, for he was one of 
those fortunate people who can enjoy 
their own conceits independently of the 
opinions of others. 

Then they had one or two toasts ; and 
no one who has not lived at the other 
side of the world can imagine or under- 
stand the depth and intensity of feelin, 
of these men as they drank “The Ol] 
Folks at Home” and “The Friends at 
Home ”—the friends who they knew were 
thinking kind thoughts of them at that 
time. 

Afterwards there was some capital 
music, which included Christmas carols. 
Transome was an enthusiast about carols, 
and had some of the very best. These 
grand old songs, which have come ring- 
ing down to us through so many ages, 
gathering impetus the while, seemed to 
havea shecial power and significance in 
that remote region. If the fervent Chris- 
tian Francis of Assissi could have looked 
with prophetic eyes through intervening 
centuries at that New Zealand scene his 
heart would have been filled with joy un- 
speakable. 

The happiest days must have an end, 
so at last the men who had been so kindly 
entertained mounted their horses and 
rode off to their rough shanties, each one 
the better and finer for this bit of sun- 
shine, the nobler for the gleams of kindly 
light that live where good women are. 

But the thoughts of home had stirred 
Blake deeply. He had enjoyed the price- 
less advantage and privilege of a home in 
dear old England—a real home, filled 
with an atmosphere of love and happi 
ness, the memory of which was his best 
inheritance. Though fifteen thousand 
miles away, he still felt he had a place 
there. The events of the day had brought 
the old nest vividly to mind, and now as 
he rode back a fit of home-sickness came 
upon him which was almost overpower- 
ing. Let us take another peep at him. 

He arrives at his lonely abode, and 
| turns his horse out to graze. But what 
is this? Instead of going straight to his 


Winter in Russia. 


{Drawn for our Christmas Number by J. Finnemore.] 
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door, he is groping about in the hedges 
in that murky light. At last he opens | 
the door of his house, lights a candle, and 
then we see that his hands are full of 
wild flowers. He next opens a box, 
takes from it two little vases, on which 
flowers have been delicately painted bya 
loving little sister.“‘at home” long ago— 
given with dewy eyes as a parting gift— | 
and, filling’ them with his trophies from 
the hedges, gives the rough-hewn mantel- 
shelf that incongruous burden to bear. 
He then stands looking at his handiwork 
with such a sad, far-away look that we 
long to clasp his hand, and clasp it o’er 
again, to show that other friends are 
near. oi sy 

Some hours later we look through his 
open bedroom window. The handsome 
face is lying easily on an outstretched 
arm, But what a change! A smile of 
simple happiness is resting there; he is 
far away at home, his arm round a loving 
mother’s neck, and that dear old time of 
boyhood, whose roots are “deep almost 
as life,” is being lived over again in 
dreams. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dvnrxc the next few weeks a number of 
parties were organised, for the young 
men determined to take advantage of 
the unwonted presence of ladies. Some- 
how on these occasions Blake and Miss 


MY FIRST CRUISE IN AN ICE-BOAT. 


Fenton -always seemed to gravitate 
towards each other, in the most natural 
way possible. 2 

ne of these expeditions was a climb 
up Mount R—— to see the sun rise, 
another a journey up the river in Maori 
“dug-out” canoes. 

But alas! the sunbeams were to sink 
behind clouds, or in in other words, the 
ladies were to depart ‘in a few days. 
Then it was that a bright idea occurred 
to Scott. He suggested that the young 
men who had been so hospitably enter- 
tained at Transome’s should give a party 
at one of their shanties. It was decided 
to have the picnic at Scott’s place, a 
there was a lovely native “bush” or 
wood on his run. 

. The amount of food these young men 
prepared. would have sufficed to feed 
two cricket elevens. They had also 
taken great pains to decorate the place 
with flowers. The important day arrived. 
The weather was lovely; a charming 
summer day. The dinner was really 
good, although there was a slight accident 
owing to Pieton, the “new chum,” having 
put the plum-pudding into the pot with- 
out a cloth. However, this was a good 
joke, and food for fun if nothing else. 
After dinner the y went to the native 
bush to enjoy the shade of tree fern 
nekau palms, and the many beautifu 
trees which make up a New Zealand 
“bush.” 

The following letter may end our stery. 


5 


A RUSSIAN STORY. 


It is from Tom Fenton, aged twelve, to 
Will Fenton, aged eleven. 


“ Kimberley, Feb. 7th, 18—. 

“Dear Will,—This must be a long 
letter. I wish it was finished, as we are 
going to have a swim. This letter is very 
private. You know we were going to a 

icnic at Mr. Scott’s. Well, we went. 

e gave us a jolly luncheon all cooked’ 
by himself. enjoyed it except the 
plum-pudding, which was a failure. After- 
wards I felt so tired that I went into the 
bush to rest below a karaka-tree. I fell 
asleep and appeared to havea dream. I 
thought Mr. Blake said to me ‘I love 
you, will you—’ (I could not hear the 
rest). This appeared jolly queer, so I 
jumped up, and there at the other side 
of the tree was Mr. Blake with Kate’s 
head on his shoulder. They were so 
}much occupied that I got up to them 
without being noticed and said, ‘I sup- 
pose you two are going to be married?’ 
They started back at first, but Blake 
immediately took Kate’s hand and said, 

“<Yes! Weare.’ i" 

“Tt reminded me of Lucy’s wedding. 
I felt just like a parson, very uncomfort- 
able, so I went away, and don’t know 
what happened afterwards. Iam going 
to stay up here aslongasIcan. . : 

“Yours truiy, 
“Tom.” 


There is another lady now in that up- 


country district. 


By aN ENGLISH RESIDENT AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


| 


ee 


OWEVER truly Russia may be called “the | 
land of frost and snow ”—being held in 
ivy fetters during a good half of the year 
--yet it is not every winter that the; 
fivourable combination of circumstances 

eccurs’ which ‘alone renders ice-boating | 
possible. ‘ : : 
_The essential conditions are a con- 
tinued hard frost, as little “mud as 
possible during. the. process of freezing, 
in drder that the ice may be smooth, an 

the absence of snow. Under the most 


favourable circumstances the sport can- 
not be expected to last more than a week 
or a fortnight ; so the pleasures of ice- 


_ boating are doubled by the very uncer- 


tainty of their duration, and by the diffi- 


culties to be overcome before realising ; 


them. The motto of the enthusiastic 
ice-sailor must be carpe diem. To-morrow 


_ there may not be sufficient wind, or the 


show may come to spoil sport, or even a 
thaw may soften the black, gleaming 
surface of the ice. Engagements must 
be postponed ; leisure must be created ; 
and all inconveniences are amply atoned 
for by the delight and excitement pro- 
duced’ by flying over the ice at the rate 
of an express train. 

The centre of ice-boating in St. Peters- 
burg is the yacht club on the island 
of Krestofski, which. forms part of 
the suburbs of the Russian metropolis. 
The most important part of Petersburg 
lies on_ the Tuuinland 3 yet no incon- 


, siderable portion of it is built.on the 


Vassiliofski Ostref (Basil Island), the 
isitids included in the name of Peter- 
rgskaya Storond, and on the right 


| bank of the Neva, which is named V}- 


bourgskaya Storona. 

Between: the divided parts of the ‘city 
the broad Neva makes its way to the 
Gulf of Finland; its different streams, 
which intersect the suburb-islands, re- 
ceiving the names of Great Neva, Small 
Neva, Great Nevka, Middie Nevka, and 
Small Nevka. Krestofski Island is one 
of those farthest removed from the 


actual city, and is a favourite summer 
resort of the citizens. } 

Nestling among the trees with which 
the island is clad may be seen the pretty 
wooden country-houses which are let in 
the summer to those to whom business or 
inclination renders the rus in urbe desir- 
able. The entire island belongs to the 
Prince Bieloselski-Bielozerski, and is ma- 
naged by an experienced English gentle- 
man, the excellent results of whose work 
are at once evident in the order and 
method visible throughout the domains 
committed to his charge. 

The principal residence on the island, 
is ‘the seat of the prince. - A long avenue 
terminating with handsome iron gates 
gives access to the house, an imposing 
and well-built edifice, surrounded by 
offices and stables ef which many an 
English nobleman might be proud. Fron 
the river side, close to the house, a view 
may be obtained of the coast-line of the 
island, and of the Gulf of Finland as it 
receives the waters of the Neva; and: 
sometimes, in clear weather, the smcke 
of the factory-chimneys in Cronstadt 
can be descried as a dim cloud away on 
the horizon. 

But now all is locked in the clasp 
of winter; the greyish ice and hazy, 
sky meet at a point indefinite to the. 
sight, and the mighty river and the 
dancing waves are laid to sleep for a. 
season . beneath. the white sepulchral 
slab of ice until the coming of the joyous 
young spring-time, whose potent breath 
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MY FIRST CRUISE IN AN ICE-BOAT. 


shall snap the tyrant’s spell and bid them 
awake once more to light and life. 
Before coming at once to my narrative 
let me give a short explanation of the 
shape and construction of our ice-boats. 
The ice-boat consists of a small light 
deck raised about three feet from the 
ice upon three runners of iron. The form 
of the deck is triangular or heart-shaped, 
with the apex aft. Two of the runners 
are placed under the broadest part of 
the deck on each side, and the third, run- 
ning under the deck immediately beneath 
the apex, is governed by a long iron 
handle which comes above-board to the 
steerer. A lofty mast is stepped in the 
centre of the base of our triangle, and 
from it is spread an immense balance 
lugsail, which, in relation of its size to 
the deck, is only comparable to that of a 
balloon to its car. The speed attained 
by these little craft is enormous, and 
since every one is seated on the bare 
deck, constructed so as to forma grating, 
grim must be the grasp when she goes 
about and flies off on another tack, or 
the unwary novice may unwillingly 
imitate the latter part of this evolution, 
and tind himself deposited upon the ice 
after a short but rapid flight through the 


air! 
Although of apparently so slight con- 
struction, a well-built boat is really very 


tough, and is able to withstand the shock | 


of charging over rough ice, and of being 
brought up suddenly, when in full career, 
by snow on the track, or by the mounds 

ice which lie scattered all over the 
frozen surface. 

The scenery of the ice-field is very 
striking and interesting. Broad avenues 
of black ice, so smooth and dark as hardly 
to be distinguished from water in appear- 
ance; lines of icy ramparts of about three 
or four feet in height, extending row after 
row like the circumvallation of the fairy 
fortress of the Snow-Queen by whom 
little Kay was rapt away ; and strange 
jogacd mounds, confusedly piled, and 

ristling with broken shafts and tablets 
of transparent blue ice, like the neglected 
monuments of bygone heroes. These 
strange rampart-like formations are 


termed in Russian “ perildm,” and are due | 


to the subsidence of the ice, when by 
natural causes the level of the water 
beneath falls lower than it was at the 
time of freezing. The ice then breaks in 
a long irregular line, and the edges, 


ressed together by the stream, rise up | 


into the form of the sloping roof of a 
house, and present an insurmountable 
obstacle to ice-boats. But to my story. 

Although resident nearly three years 
in Russia, it had never been my good- 
fortune to be in Petersburg at a time 
when ice-boating was possible. Great 
then was my satisfaction when, one 
splendid frosty morning in the end of 
the month of November, I received an 
invitation by telephone from my friend 
Withers to repair with all speed to Kres- 
tofski in order to go out for a sail. He 
added that, if the wind served, we would 
attempt to run to Cronstadt. Cronstadt 
lies some thirty versts distance from 
Petersburg as the crow flies, and with a 
fair and strong wind can be reached in 
considerably less than an hour ; but if 
much tacking have to be done the dis- 
tance to be covered must be forty or 
forty-five versts. 

During the summer there is regular 
communication between Cronstadt and 
Petersburg by steamer, but in winter the 
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journey must be made by sledge or ice- 
boat. An attempt was made a short time 
ago to lay down a tramway over the ice, 
but the undertaking has never hitherto 
been carried out, owing perhaps to the 
extreme unlikelihood of such a tramway 
paying its own working expenses. Upon 
my arrival at the yacht club I found 
Withers waiting. We proceeded at once 
to the boat, and, having engaged two 
sailors to complete the crew, at once got 
on board. At first she moved rather 
slowly, as the wind was light, and inter- 
cepted from us by a belt of trees which 
extended along the shore of the opposite 
island of Elageen. 

At_length, however, we were clear of 
the Neva, and our big sail swelled out as 
it felt the strength of the wind, which 
was blowing rather freshly. Gathering 
speed every moment, she was soon rush- 
ing along at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, and we were fairly started on our 
cruise. The crew lay in elegant postures 
on the deck, keeping hold of the grated 


' boards to avoid an ignominious exit. 


Now we glided swittly over such smooth 
ice as must exist in the happy skating- 
grounds where all good Dutchmen go 
when they die; now we rattled noisily 
along over rough ice which made the 
boat bump and jump like a springless 
cart on the very worst of country roads. 
I was just getting accustomed to this 
mode of locomotion, and had relaxed the 
despairing grip I had laid on the bottom 
bars, when there came a hoarse cry of 
“Povordt !” from the man at the wheel, 
or rather handle, a warning shout from 
Withers, and I felt myself Syurled help- 
lessly into the arms of the second sailor, 
my head arriving with merciless force 
into his waistcoat. The ice-landscape flew 
round before my eyes, and the next instant 
we were again skimming evenly along. 

“Nearly overboard that time!” re- 
marks Withers, cheerfully ; “you must 
hold on tight and no mistake when she 
goes about!” We had tacked, that was 
all; but having hitherto only sailed on 
water, Lhad been quite unprepared for this 
rapid volte-face movement of our little 
craft. As a matter of fact, when the 
helm is put down the boat spins round 
on the weather runner as the boom flies 
over, and in an instant the boat is off on 
the other tack : the rapidity with which 
she goes about affording the novice an 
opportunity of proving the truth of the 
law of centrifugal force. We flew on 
without mishap or accident, making a 
long tack which brought us near the 
Finnish coast. We had started at mid- 
day, but as yet were only half-way to 
Cronstadt, as the direction of the wind 
was not entirely favourable to us. 

It was already one o'clock ; the sailor 
who was steering, a jolly old Finnish 
salt, thought, however, that we should 
have time to make the passage, and 
return to the yacht-club before evening, 
which sets in, during the month of 
November, at about half-past three or 
four o’clock. The wind, on our return, 
would be on our beam, and we ought to 
make the passage back in little over an 
hour. 

Bearing away again from the coast of 
Finland, suddenly a shout from Withers 
caused our steersman to bring the boat 
up into the wind; and we saw a poor 
ragged man shuffling painfully along the 
ice a few yards ahead of us. Upon in- 
quiring what he was doing out on_the 
gulf in this bitter weather, he told us 


that he was walking from Petersburg to 
Cronstadt in search of work. The poor 
fellow was clad in thin old clothes, and 
his naked feet were visible through the 
rents in his boots as he picked his way 
among the rough ice! Being also bound 
for Cronstadt, we offered him a lift, an. 
thus our party was increased to tive, th 
man’s gratitude being extreme 
The buildings of Cronstact had for 
some time been just visible on the hori- 
zon, and we had the satisfaction of seeing 
the distance gradually decreasing as we 
flew along over a splendid stretch of ice ; 
the runners sometimes striking a pro- 
jecting sheet, splintering it into frag- 
ments, which rang musically as they 
sped over the glittering surface. Behind 
the runners, as they grazed the ice, rose 
a stream of diamond dust, as it seemed, 
sparkling in the rays of the winter sun, 
which laid a golden track across the frozen 
lain. Now we were quite close to our 
estination ; and, giving a warning shout 
to some peasants who were jogging along 
homewards in their sledges, we shot 
along in front of the town, and brought 
up at a landing-place near a decent little 
restaurant which stood close to the shore. 
‘The inner man was beginning to feel 
himself an ill-used being, so we proceeded 
at once to satisfy his wants with un- 
limited hot sausages, pancakes, and tea. 
It was just two o'clock when we landed, 
and we were all cramped and half frozen ; 
so half an hour elapsed all too fast before 
we began to think about our return. But 
all good things must come to an end, and 
at half-past two we reluctantly left the 
comfortable room to face again the bitter 
frost. The landlord and the waiters all 
turned out to witness our start, as our 
voyage excited a good deal of interest, 
being only the second which had taken 
lace that season. We started off again 
home with a capital wind, and made a 
very good run for half an hour; but by 
this time the sun was dimmed by the 
evening haze, and the cold increased 
sensibly, insomuch that I congratulated 
myself that I was wearing a fur-lined 
coat. We still sped on; but our steers- 
man kept casting uneasy glances up at 
the pennon on the masthead, which no 
longer streamed bravely out, but began 
to flutter and flap in an‘ominous manner. 
In another half-hour the sun set, and 
the wide icy plain took a weird, lonesome 
appearance in the grey twilight which 
intervenes for a short time before dark- 
ness sets in. Withers and I were lying 
down together, chatting, when all at 
once the boat stopped dead with a jerk 
that nearly rolled us overboard. “Hallo! 
what’s the matter?” “We have run into 
snow,” said the stcersman, “and she 
must be heaved through it.” We all got 
out, and perceived that in the uncertain 
light she had been run into one of the 
islands of snow which lie in patches, 
heaped up by the wind, over the ice. 
There was nothing to be done but work ; 
so, taking the long wooden bars which 
had been brought in view of such emer- 
gencies, we at length forced her through 
on to the open ice again. But on get- 
ting on board we found that the wind 
had fallen considerably, and the boat 
went along very slowly, stopping alto- 
gether when her runners encountered 
rough ice. An hour passed in very slow 
travelling ; as we were all obliged re- 
peatedly to get out and walk alongsid 
pushing her along until she gather 
sutiicient way. 
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By this time it was quite dark, except 
for a few stars whose light just enabled 
us to see the ice for a few yards ahead, 
and we were obliged to post a sailor on 
the look-out in case of losing our course 
and running into the great holes where 
the water never freezes. Another hour 
passed, and the darkness and cold were 
growing more intense. The old sailor at 
the helm, who had made the passage fre- 
quently in daylight, was getting rather 
bewildered and dubious as to the course. 

“Surely we must be near home,” I re- 
marked to him, “as we have been already 
three hours on the road !” 

“Not so sure of that, sir,” he replied. 
“God grant that we may be!” 

The wind now freshened a little, and we 
again moved swiftly along in the dark- 
ness, the piles of ice taking fantastic 
shapes in the gloom as we swept among 
them. Crack ! : 

We had run right into a “ perilém,” 
and the runners stood wedged between 
blocks and sheets of ice. The two sailors 
now began to get nervous, and a lively 
dispute arose between them as to our 
whereabouts. Stuck we evidently were, 
and it cost us ten minutes’ hard work to 
get her back upon the level ice. But 
where were we? Nobody knew. In 
order to kee) 


Withers and [ joked over our mishaps, 


and set the example of working hard. ! 


We had lost the usual course, and ap- 
peared to be surrounded on all sides by 
the ice-ramparts already described, and 


through which we could not find a “gate” ) 


in the darkness. ' 
The boat being brought up, we dis- 
patched the younger sailor to walk on a 


the men in good heart ' 


; hundred yards or so to try to find an 
exit. Meanwhile Withers and I and the 

j old sailor sat down and extracted conso- 

‘ Jation and warmth from our pipes. The 

| frost was severe, and the moustaches of 

‘all of us had become solid blocks of ice, 

j reminding one of Virgil’s description of 

‘the Scythian shepherds : “Stiriaque in- 

| duruit impexis horrida barbis.” Presently 

| we heard the sailor’s shouts, and shoving 

!the boat cautiously onward, at length 

| descried his figure looming large through 

| the gloomy night. But, although he had 
| discovered an outlet, fresh disappoint- 
ments were in store for us. We had but 

; left one labyrinth for another, and it was 

| long before we were again on clear ice. 

| Tired with our exertions, we jumped on 
| board and sailed gently on, hoping that 
at last we were on the track. 

' Lights could now be seen in the dis- 
tance, and welcome indeed was their 
gleam as we first caught sight of it, for 

; we knew that at all events we had taken 

‘the right direction and were not going 

| out to sen. Encouraged by this, our men 

worked away with a will, and we jour- 
neyed carefully on, keeping a sharp look- 
out for the open spaces of water which 

‘were known to exist about this spot. 

| Several times the black level ice resem- 

bled the water so perfectly that we drew 
| back in apprehension, but fortunately we 
managed to avoid all the holes. 
Suddenly we were horrified to hear the 
ice cracking around us like pistol-shots 
in all directions, and almost immediate]. 
the runners of the ice-boat broke through 
the surface! Jumping out, I found my- 
self in a foot of water, which at once 
formed an icy coating on my boots as I 


clambered on board again. At first a 
panic seized our men, who feared we had 
got into deep water, but a few moments 
sufliced to show the real. state of affairs. 
We had missed our course, and had come 
upon the “ young” ice which had formed 
on the flood-water overlying the stron; 
ice. This “young” ice being thin ha 
yielded to the weight of the boat, and 
our present predicainent was that the 
boat was firmly fixcd in the broken ice 
and water, and that at every etiort to 
hoist her out the ice broke away bencath 
our feet. 

While stopping a moment to consider 
our next move we were enchanted to 
hear the sounds of shouting away over 
the ice in the direction of the lights. We 
shouted in reply, and then, far away, 
appeared two lanterns moving over the 
surface of the gloomy plain. These, 
guided by our shouts, advanced nearer 
and nearer, till presently the bearers of 
the lanterns reached us, proving to be 
two sailors sent out to search for us. 
With their aid we succeeded in extri- 
cating the boat, and, guided by them, at 
length arrived in the Neva and reached 
the club-house, where our non-arrival 
had created some uneasiness. 

It was just half-past eight when we 
landed ; thus we had been six hours en 
route since leaving Cronstadt. However, 
fortunately, no harm was done and no 
accident had happened, and providen- 
tially we escaped the many perils which 
beset belated travellers on the Gulf of 
Finland in winter. But the trip caused 
me sutlicient anxiety to make me ever 
remember my first cruise in an ice-boat. 

ARTHUR Nasu. 


DUTCH SKATING-GROUNDS. 


OLLAND, according to a writer in the 
“Pall Mall,” is the paradise of skaters. 


In that odd country, ‘‘where up trains run | 


the cows are tied to 
a great many 


on the down line, and 
the ceiling by their tails 


things go by contraries; and skating is one 
of them. ‘The weary waiting for a black 


frost to solidify the waters of deep lakes and 
treacherous ponds, which in England tanta- 
lises the possessor of ‘‘ Acmes,” is to the 
Hollander an unknown mortification. Not 
that he can obtain a frost by wishing for it, 
any more than the wind will rise by whistling 
from a hill therefor; but a comparatively 
slight frost serves his turn, and his skating 
is attended with much less danger than 
always lurks beneath the frozen surface of a: 


classical training grounds of the Dutch ice- | 
artists. 

When there is likelihood of a frost the only 
thing necessary to secure a yood ‘surface ” 
| is to open the sluices used for irrigation and 
‘ inundate the great flat meadows. The opera- 

tion is superintended by representatives of 
the skating clubs in the neighbourhood. A 
‘space of some six or eight thousand feet in 
circumference is staked out around a given 
point, the water is allowed to flow in until it 
is of a convenient depth, and the sluices are 
then closed. Directly the ice is sufficiently 
thick a number of workmen are told off to 
' keep it clear of snow, should any fall, and 
| to sweep it carefully at frequent intervals. 
Then begin a succession of skating competi- 


mere. tions. These competitions are got up by the 
In a Jand which can be inundated in a; local skating club; sometimes they are inter- 
few hours a sharp winter brings the best of | national, but clubs and individuals are con- 
skating to everybody's door. Skating is, ; stantly competing among themselves. 
indeed, almost the only violent exercise for The best skaters, and those who carry 
which the Dutchman has any liking; and in | away the largest number of prizes, are _usu- 
the winter he holds high carnival on the | ally crack members of crack clubs. These 
ice. The number of skating clube between | champions go into training as severely as 
Northern Brabant and Groningen is infinite ; | professional pedestrians and bicyclists. For 
bat it is in the provinces north of the Zuyder | a week or eight days before the competition 
Zee—Friesland and Groningen—that the best | they live quietly and sparingly. During the 


skaters are to be found. These are the | octave of training the champion does very 


little work, abandons himself to repose, and, 
oddly enough, appears but rarely on the ice. 
When the hour fixed for the competition 
arrives, he is careful not to show himself 
until the last moment, and then places him- 
self in evidence with dramatic suddenness. 
The competitions arc usually of three classes : 
swiftness, elezance, and the clearing of olsta- 
cles. The latter is amazingly difficult, even 
to experts ; yet there are in Holland a large 
number of skaters who can with ease and 
grace clear, in full career, the straw-covered. 
spaces intended to represent natural obstacles 
upon the ice. One of the best “ records” of 
the last season was made, not by a Hollander, 
but by a Dane named Chorwald, who at 
Copenhagen skated a distance of 6,300 feet in 
three minutes and forty-four seconds. This 
feat gave him the victory over Paulsen, the 
Hamburg skater, himself the vanquisher of 
the famous Dutch “artist” Bruinsma, who 
was for some time the first of Continental 
skaters. It may be interesting to add that 
the best Dutch skaters do not fix their skates 
solidly to their boots. They fasten them but 
slightly, with the points inclined inwards: a , 
method of arrangement which, it is said, 
permits of much straighter progression than 
that generally attained in England. 
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DULCE DOMUM. 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


Words by Pavt BLAKE.] [Music by ARTHUR Hupson. 
Begg ery Soupulty. ee 
ee 
1. Hur - rah! we'll Dul - Do - mum sing Un-til the 


3. For - got - ten are the late = ex - ams., The sleep-less 


ACcoMPT. 
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dust - Th ‘att - -ersring, un-til the dust-y raft - ers ring. Rut twelre your moreand off we go, By road and rail, through frost and 
nights, the dai - ly crams, the nleep-less nights, the dai - ly crams. + ing of to - mor-row'ssun De-notesour ho - ii day's be-- 
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By road and _ raid, through frost and snow, For Dul - ce - mum, 
De-notes our ho’ - li- day's be - gun. Hail! Dul co 
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Cuorus. (7s may be sung in harmony.) = FINE. 
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Do - mum, For Dul - ce Do - mum, Dul - ce Do - mum. 
Do - muw, Hail! Dul - ce Do - mum, Hail! Dul-ce Do - 
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to crack their tune - ful throats; Let 
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slow In time. 
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those who know not Do Re Me, Yet join the chorus mer-ri-ly, Yet join the chorus mer-ri-ly, Yet join the chorus mer-ri-ly, mer -ri - ly. With 
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“ [laev ! fugaces labuntur anni!” Alas! 

how the years do fly! It is a lon 
time now, my lads, since I first visited 
the sea’ of ice in the Arctic regions. A 
long time—L hardly like to think how 
long—sinee I first stood alone on the 
snowclad ice, awestruck by the wonders 
I saw around me; awestruck by the 
strange, indescribable silence — the si- 
lence of a dead world—a silence that 
almost permits one to hear a whisper a 
good mile off, or listen to the sound of 
the falling snowflakes. Others as well 
as myself have tried to find words to de- 
scribe that silence, but in every instance 
have failed to convey the impression the 
writer desired to impart. 

But what is that. glamour or spell, and 
whence comes it that the polar regions, 
with their myriad marvels, throw over 
every one who crosses the Arctic circle ? 
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Is it born of the everlasting snows, of the 
wondrous glaciers, with their glorious 
radiance of ever-shifting coloured lights, 
of the intense solitude that reigns for | 
ever in the regions round the Pole, of | 
the strange-shaped icebergs themselves, | 
of the vast expanse of dazzling snows, of 
azure cloudless skies, and ink-black seas | 
that break and dash their white spray 
high o’er the glimmering glaciers, or of 
those magic curtains of phosphorescent 
light— 
“The Aurora Borealis race, 
That flit ere you can poiot their place "? 


Is this glamour, this spell, born in the 
summer, when day really never shuts its 
eye, when seals bask in the sunshine, 
when bears prowl around looking for 
their prey, when the Arctic fox glides 
ghost-like over the great white pack, or 
scuds across the bay ice ; when the great 
walrus raises his hideous head above the 
dark waters, when monster whales blow 
their spume into the air like mast-high 
ostrich-feathers ; and the solitary nar- 
whal, head and horn foremost, rises sud- 


THE SPELL OF THE SNOW-SPIRIT; 


By Gorpon STABL 
“The Cruise 


OF LIFE AROUND THE POLE, 


M.D., R.N., 


of the Snowbird,” ete., ete. 


denly out of the great deep, to disappear 
next moment with sullens booming 
plash? 

Or is this spell born in winter, when 
stars shine nearer, bigger, and clearer 
than they do in any other part of the 
world ; when the dull moon casts length- 
ened shadows on the snow, when birds 
and beasts have fled far south, when 
bears sleep sound in caves of snow, or 
when the storm spirit is abroad, and the 
blackness of darkness and a smother of 
choking snowflakes; when a hundred 
whirlwinds at once raise fountains of 
powdery snow skywards, till they blot 
out the sweet light of the stars, and 
finally meet with a roar and a clash and 
a chaos that is indescribable? 

Or is the glamour—as [ have been told 
by a strange, uncanny-looking Eskimo 
Indian—but a spell that the snow-spirit 
throws over every visitor to the polar 
regions, a spell that impels him to return 
again and again to dwell for a time be- 
neath the northern lights ? 

I know not. I cannot unravel the 
mystery ; yet it is no less a fact, no matter 
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what dangers he may have encountered, 
no matter what he may have suffered, the 
traveller to the Pole is ever willing to 
retarn. 

Would I return again? some boy may 
ask. Yes, is m rep ly, and may. And if 
{do [ll bring Vac with me my strange 
story of adventure, and our “own” boys 
shall have it all. 

But stay, I will even now try to dispel 
this glamour by thinking back to some of 
the incidents of my first voyage to the 
polar ice. 

Let me describe it in a series of scenes. 

Scene I.—I am young again. Barely 
twenty years of age. [ am standing out- 
side the door of the Banks of Ythan Inn, 
in Aberdeen. The coach will start from 
here— for in 1860 trains had not yet 
begun to run to Peterhead and Fraser- 
burgh. I am not alone, for with me is 
my beantiful dog Tyro, who now sleeps 
within the ruined walls of the grand old 
Castle of Doune by the banks of the 
winding Nith. 

It is a bitterly cold winter’s morning, 
and the stars are still shining, the streets 
are white with snow, the pavements 
slippery with lumpy ice. 

es, tis very early, for Tyro and I left 
our home in the country this morning at 
three o'clock, and since then have trudged 
ten long miles. The few outside pas- 
sengers are drinking hot porter with bis- 
cuit: steeped in it to strengthen and 
fortify them against the cold. Tyro and 
Tare content with bread and milk. At 
last the horses are put to, and away we 
rattle, and soon the sun rises. am 
muffed in a great Highland plaid, and 
defy the cold. Many a tale is told, many 
a joke raises many a laugh, but the snow 
is deep, and the sun has sunk, and the 
stars are out again, ere we trot into the 
little old-fashioned town of Fraserburgh, 
and, cramped and stiff, I seek the solace of 
my inn. 

Scene I[.—T am standing on the quar- 
ter-deck of a tiny sailing brig, not 
more than 350 tons is she. How ever 
will she stand the wild seas and wilder 
winds that toss and_roar ‘twixt us and 
distant Greenland. Even now as we are 
being warped out of the harbour my 
heart sinks—because as yet I am no 
sailor—to see the stormy seas away out 
yonder, for every billow is crested by a 
foaming curling “comber.” An old man 
rushes on deck ere yet the gangway has 
been run on shore. With tears in his 
ayes he blesses his son—the captain. 

hen he thrusts a bundle of religious 
tracts into my hand and hurries away. 
But all is hurry, confusion, and bustle 
now. Words of command are ringing from 
the quarter-deck, and re-echo from the 
forecastle. Here, perched upon the winch, 
a fiddler is sitting, and merry are the 
lilts he plays as the men heave round 
the capstan. Nay, they actually dance 
tound with it, keeping time, time, time, 
with their feet to the fiddle. 

See on the pier-heads yonder those 
peeping women and sad-faced men, and 
hands are waved, and tear-bedewed hand- 
kerchiefs, while blessings are bawled after 
us in the very teeth of the wind. 

ut we are out and away now, giving 
the shore a wide berth. Out and away 
on a glorious beam wind. A wet sheet 
and a flowing sail indeed, but our saucy 
brig has lost her temper. She leans to 
leeward till the rails are under water, 
and the tips of the yardarms touch the 
waves, She dips and bows and bobs and 


curtseys, the while the spray dashes in- 
board and over her from windward, till 
to save a wetting I seek shelter below. 
How small the cabin seems, how stuffy, 
how— Oh! Lamill. 

Scene II [.—Lerwick at last. A quaint 
and curious old town, surrounded by hills 
and moors all bleak and treeless and 
bare, and now clad in the garb of winter. 
But look at that mad steeplechase over 
the frosty heather and moss. Twenty 
surgeons of twenty ships mounted on 
twenty wild Shetland ponies. Bridles 
we have but no saddles. But what care 
those daft dwarf horses for bit or bridle? 
Some go like the wind, straight forward 
with head and nose in a line with the 
outstretched neck, dilated nostrils, and 
eyes that scintillate as if sparks flew 
from them. Some rear, some kick, and 
some lie down and roll. But it is great 
fun ! Not one of the twenty wild Shetland 

nies are hurt, however, and not a neck 
is broken belonging to any of those 
twenty mad doctors. Don’t their respec- 
tive skippers stare, though, when they 
are seated | at dinner at the speedy dis- 
appearance of plate after plate of tender 
roast beef and slice after slice of plum- 
pudding? For as far as dinner is con- 
cerned it is Christmas once a week in 
Greenland going ships. The beef is hung 
up in the tops, huge sides of polled oxen, 
thers it issoon frozen hard, and although 
it requires a sharp saw to cut through it, 
when cooked it is most deliciously sweet 
and toothsome. ‘ 

Scene IV.—Ah, but see ! I am roughing 
it now with a vengeance! The brig for 
fourteen days has been making terrible 
weather. e have been lying-to in gale 
after gale, and driven back far into, the 
Atlantic. Boats have been smashed and 
washed away, a mast has gone by the 
board, and so far we are jury-rigged. 
The bulwarks are broken and look Tike 
sheep-hurdles, the bows are solid ice, 
blocks and ropes and stays are frozen 
and double their usual thickness, and 
men’s hands and faces are raw, or even 
frozen. I am utterly broken down with 
mal-de-mer. For fourteen days and four- 
teen nights nothing of any kind has 
passed my tongue except water. I ama 
sort of involuntary Dr. Tanner. But the 
captain, fearing I will die, forces me on 
deck at last. “ Kill or cure,” he says. 

My lads, it was not kill, but cure, and 
from that day to this, although I have 
sailed every sea in the world, I have 
never had one hour’s sickness. Take a 
hint from my sufferings; if ever you go 
to s defy the mal-de-mer, for, like 
the spirit of evil, resist it and it will flee 
from you. 

Scene V.--I am at the masthead, in the 
crow’s-nest. The brig with her foreyard 
aback lies in the inky-black water, about 
three hundred yards from the main pack. 
A sight is presented to my view as soon 
as I gain the elevation of the main truck 
and gaze half fearfully over the edge of 
the barrel, that makes me,rub my eyes 
and stare with astonishment. I clam- 
bered up here but yesterday; then all 
that almost-level field of snow was daz- 
zlingly white in the slanting rays of the 
Arctic sun. Now it is black almost as 
far as eye can reach—black with seals, 
with here and there, hanging greedily on 
the flanks of this vast regiment, a prowl- 
ing bear. 

ealth untold lies yonder. I cannot 
help saying to mysels Would that I 
owned the Great tern, and had her 


here! From keel to capstan I’d fill her 
with what should make me wealthy for 
ever andaday. But see! even as I gaze 
a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand rises 
up in the south-west. Gradually it in- 
creases, creeping upwards, till at last it 
commands the whole of one side of the 
sky. Then the sun’s light is obscured, 
the wind begins to moan, the ship begins 
to rock, the ice begins to heave and move. 
Two hours after we are scudding under 
bare poles in a gale of wind off the ice. 
And the seals—-the wealth that might 
have been ours? jone — scattered ; 
vanished like the dreanis of a visionary. 

Scene VJ.—What scene is this? 
little brig with a jury foremast, frozen 
in, “beset” in the middle of the great 
ice-pack. Come with me to the mast- 
head and look around you. Where is the 
sea? Nowhere visible. Open water is a 
good hundred miles away to the east. 

or is any other vessel in sight, nor any 
bird or beast. All, all is the desolation 
of desolation ! 

Here have we lain for six long weeks. 
Far in towards the west land of Green- 
land are we, and but little likely ever to 
see the sea again. We have been on short 
allowance for three weeks ; the men look 
sad and gaunt and hungry, and already 
three poor fellows have been buried in 
the ice-hole. 

The body we commit to the deep, 
And the spirit to Him who gave it. 


The scenes, dear reader, I am depicting 
are those of sadness or danger. Why ? 
Because I am endeavouring by these 
recollections to dispel the glamour that 
still hangs over me, the wish to return to 
those wild romantic regions round the 
Pole. Shall I be successful? I fear not. 
L almost say I hope not. 

I lean my elbow on my desk, and put 
my hand across my eyes, to shut out for 
a moment the beauty that is around me 
as I write—the beauty of a lovely autumn 
morning ; a breeze is sighing through my 
poplar-trees ; every leaf is astir and glis- 
tening in the sweet sunshine; the tall, 
dark pine-trees are nodding to the wind ; 
even the sturdy elms are all a-quiver, 
and the lime-trees are rustling their au- 
tumn-tinted leaves. 

But back to m memory crowd the 
northern scenes of yore. ‘The ship has 
been “stove” with a heavy berg. If we 
would save her and save our lives, our 
exertions must be superhuman almost. 
Blankets are requisitioned and lowered 
over the bows, but again and again the 
wild waves wash them off. Men are 
working inside, men are slaving out. 
Hands and ears are frozen, but still we 
labour on. Hurrah! man has conquered 
the waves ; the dreadful leak is stopped ; 
we are saved ! 

Scene VII.—I am lost in a snowstorm, 
and sadly frozen, tired, sleepy, apathetic 
—I cannot keep up. “Here,” I murmur, 
“at all hazards let me sleep an hour.” 
I throw myself down behind a hummock. 
How thickly the snow falls! Each flake 
is as big as a man’shand. My legs are 
already covered. But it is warm—I am 
happy. I am sinking into the slee, 
eternal, when there comes a shout. 
spring to my feet and answer it, and 
presently dark shapes loom out through 
the snow. It is our own dear fellows, 
and they guide me safely to the ship. 

Scene Vir I.—I am attacked by a bear. 
Chased. I hastily doff my coat and 
throw it down, then seek the shelter of a 
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hummock, but thirty yards away. I 
have but one cartridge left. If I miss 
tire [ die. The bear has stopped to sniff 
and paw my coat. Leaning the rifle on 
the snow, I take steady aim at his neck 
and—fire. He springs up and paws the 
air with @ coughing roar that thrills 
through every vein and nerve in -my 
body. He staggers round, the blood 
tinging the snow. He falls; is con- 
vulsed ; then—still for ever. 

Scene 1X.—1 am lost in the mist—I 
and my boat’s crew ; and all through one 
dreadful night we row about on a chop- 
ping sea, or lie listlessly on our oars. 
Our faces are covered with a glazing of 
i id froin the men’s hair and beards 
depend, so that when morning 
t is carly in the year, and there 
still is night and darkness—we hardly 
knowench other. We look like old,old men. 

Guns have been firing all night from 
our brig, but what with the w of the 
sea and wind roaring in our cars we 
have heard them not. But now that 
daylight has succeeded to dismal night, 
far down to leeward, rising and falling 
on the waves, is the brig herself, and 
two hours afterwards we are safely on 
board, 

Scene X.—No. The spell is not yet 
broken ; dark though some of my recollec- 
tions of the Pole may be, there are still 
so many bright bits that rise up: before 
my_mind’s eye, that I.may be excused 
if I long for a return of those wild, 
free, wit often truly happy days. Of 
wanderings alone among the ice-fields, 
of blood-stirring adventures with bears, 
of stalking experiences with seals and 
foxes, of wild-bird shooting, of the chas- 
ing and slaying of the behemoth of the 
deep, the giant whale, of encounters with 
narwhals, and pitch-battles with herds 
of walrus, and last but not least, of 
glorious games with the men on the 
snow. 

Ah! well, distance, like moonlight, lends 
enchantment to the view. 

But the following and last scene I 
shall give from my own experience I 
cannot recall without a kind of chill 
creeping round my heart even at this 
date. 

I believe my readers, or most of them, 


read the book of Nature with no one 
looking over my shoulder. 

On this particular occasion I am ver 
far away indeed from my ship, which 
lies snugly frozen in off R——, in East 
Greenland. I have my gun and my dog. 
I can reach the vessel shortly after dusk, 
and once on the hill-top yonder I can 
see her lights. 

“Yes, Tyro, boy,” I say to the dog, 
“we'll soon be all right.” 

But look! clouds bave banked up and 
obscured the sun. And then it begins 
to snow. I hasten onwards towards the 
hill, and as the great Hakes thicken and 
fall we redouble our speed. 

In vain. There comes a howling, tear- 
ing, suffocating wind. And ill would it 
have fared for us had we not even then 
stumbled against—I almost fell over it— 
the snowelad mound-like hut of an 
Indian. Next minute we have crept in, 
and are in the light of a great oil Lani: 
Two fiend-like Tedinne almost naked, 
rise from a couch of skin and extend 
claw-looking fingers to bid us welcome. 

But the heat and the putrid odours 
are horrible. The Indians point to the 
mangled torn carcass of a dead seal and 
bid us eat. I shudder. Tyro, not so 
dainty, regales himself heartily. 

I throw myself on the dais, which 
must be my bed till morning light. I 
place my gun by my side and the dog 
ies down at my feet. 

It is midnight. I wake with a start 
and seize my gun. For the dog_has 

rowled low .and ominously. Both 
ndians are afoot. One has a basin, one 
has aknife. I floor the latter, the dog 
downs the former. I have mercy on my 
man. The dog has none on his, but I 
point to the door, and both wriggle out. 

Till daylight we watch that 
entrance, then we crawl out. The Indians 
have gone and we soon regain our ship. 

And here is an experience not my 
own. - ' : 

Frank Bothwell was a medical student, 
and a type of everything bold and manly. 
He had already been twice to the Arctic 
regions, and started again in a sailing 
barque for Davis Straits and still farther 
north in the spring of 186—. 

It is a sad story from first to last. The 


know that in my natural-history cruises | barque was not 4 coffee, but a grog ship, 


I am fond of being alone. I prefer to 


and during the long dark winter both 


THE SPELL OF THE SNOW-SPIRIT. 


| captain and doctor drank too freely. 


Once they fought on their own quarter- 
deck, and ence again on shore. The 
doctor was the stronger, the captain was * 
beaten. The former—it was spring now 
—shouldered his gun and went off to 
shoot ; the latter, bent on revenge, rower 
on board, and when the surgeon returned 
that evening to the beach, behold! the 
barque had fled on the wings of the wind 

Nearly all that summer the surgeon 
dwelt among the Eskimo Indians, shar- 
ing with them their blubber, fish, and 
flesh of seals. If he had had gunpowder 
he could have added birds and groun:l 

ame. As it was the rifle was useless. 

ut no ship came in to his rescue. The 
sun set one night for the first time, and 
knowing that winter would soon come on 
apace, with a couple of dogs and sledge, 
and Fuided by two Indians, he set out to 
find his way to the nearest Danish settle- 
ment. 

It was a terrible and hazardous under- 
taking. There was the bitter cold to 
encounter, ten times worse by night than 
day ; the pathless snowy wilderness to 
cross, three hundred miles and more; 
bears to fight ; and, worse than all, the 
blinding, whirling storms of drift.’ It 
was during one of those that poor Frank, 
sledge, and dogs and all, fell into a 
crevasse. Let me tell the experience in 
his own words. 

“Tl never forget that, Gordon,” he 
said. “It was like some dreadful night- 
mare, and even when falling, so quick is 
thought, I prayed I might awake and 
tind myself in bed. 

“But no. I brought up half way down 
that fearful chasm, which must have been 
a hundred feet in depth, and for a time 
lay stunned. When I recovered, a rope 
was dangling near me ; 1 caught it, and 
then perceived to my horror that one of 
the Indians was brandishing a knife. Was 
he about to cut it and leave me to my fate? 
But no. He had a kind heart,this Green- 
land savage. The knife, that soon lay at my 
fect, was to cut the poor dogs adrift, 

“T did so,and s) Aye sailor-fashion— 
gained the bank. Of the rest of my 
journey I may tell you again. 

“But,” he added after a pause, “the 
spell is still upon me. I love the wild 
regions round the Pole and—I hope, to 
soon return.” 


Pursued by Wolves. 


i 
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A CHRISTMAS MASQUE. 


By WILLIAM CROMPTON, OF THE EGYPTIAN HAuL, PICCADILLY. 


T is settled at last. After much cogitation | 

we have decided what subject shall 
engross our attention and be worked up into 
a@ fit state for our grand entertainment this 
Christmastide, and every one of us is en- 
gered in some detail connected with the 
orthcoming performance. The scenes have 
been painted, the dresses made upon the 
premises, while our actors are well rehearsed 
and all letter-perfect. 

Here is a copy of the programme as pre- 
pared by little upkins, an inveterate punster 
against whom all pockets might well be 
buttoned, and who, in pursuit of his favourite 
hobby, is heedless of the pronunciation of 
his own—or any other—tongue. 

After such transgressions ne one will be 
surprised if mythology becomes a little 
“mixed,” or if the most flagrant anachro- 
nisms have crept into those celebrated stories, 
the ‘‘Judgment of Paris” and the ‘Siege 
of Troy ” hereinafter woven into one :— 


SLOPPERTON-CUM-SLOSHY ON THE OVSE. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT, 
Christmas, 1886. 
Grand performance of the Mythical Masque 
=a mask specially designed to disguise the 


features of two ancient myths—entitled : 


THE MARVELLOUS STEED 
AND THE 
GOLDEN Pippin! 


It is almost unnecessary to point to the 
fact that great unhappiness may come from 
favonritism under certain circumstances, and 
this has seldom been more fully proved than 
in the celebrated case known as the Judg- 
ment of Paris, or, rather, in the want of 
judgment of that shepherd-prince when he 
undertook to adjudicate upon the respective 
merits as to beauty of three well-known 
personages, viz., Juno, Venus, and Minerva. 

The fruit of this unlucky business is no 
secret, nor how the two disappointed ladies 
almost cut off the first letter of that appella- 
tion by consigning the unlucky arbitrator, 
metaphorically, to (H)ades—Forgive the 
painful necessity for this decapitation !—and 

uring out the vials of their wrath upon 

‘is devoted head. 

Subsequently his love for (Enone, a 
nymph of Ida, whom he idolised, became 
transferred to Helen, one of the loveliest 
women of herage, with whom he retired to— 
as a Tipperary man might say—Tr(o)y to live 
happily. But the Greeks, raising a grand 
army, besieged the Trojan capital, which 
made so capita] a defence that it was no 


wonder they had to ‘sit down” before it. 
for, after waiting weary years, they could 
‘*stand it” no longer, being then no nearer 
the accomplishment of their purpose—the 
crenine of the gates—than they had been at 
the opening of the campaign. 

At length they determined to secure by 
stratagem what valour had failed in achiev- 
ing, and, by a novel and simple device, they 
succeeded in obtaining ession of the city 
and in conquering the Frojans. 

The means by which these (to them) very 
desirable events came to were: The 
Grecian army, as if abandoning their designs 
upon the city, thus not only raising the siege 
but the spirits of the defenders, retreated, 
leaving upon the site of their former encamp- 
ment a monster wooden horse as an offering 
to Minerva, which the Trojans, in great joy, 
carried as a trophy into the city. ‘ 

Now mark how ‘‘old-fashioned” thoso 
ancient Greeks were! They had made the in-. 
terior of this leviathan quadruped a temporary 
barracks occupied by certain of their warriors, 
who, in the dead of night and in the nick of 
time, descended (considerably elevated by 
the success of their scheme) and opened the 
gates of the city to Achilles and his braves. 

As, when matters get to such a crisis, great 
slaughter may be expected, the author, out 
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of respect for the feelings of his audience, 
yentures to alter the dénouement by allow- 
ing Apollo—who was always a lover of Har- 
mony—te step in and settle the question in 
his own peculiar manner ; and, from his well- 
known luminosity, it is eonfidently predicted 
that he will be able to throw some light upon 
otherwise obscure stories. 


CHARACTERS IN THE MASQUE. 
Apollo, Leader of the Peace Party, and 
Editor of the ‘Organ cf Light.” 
Mercury, a light-heeled Jack-of-all-Trades. 
Menelaus, a Good King and a Potent (h)ate(r). 
Possessor of a crown, yet without five 
shillings in his pocket or a word in his 
part. 
Achilles, artpposed to be invulnerable, though 
he is “‘ laid by the heels” at last. 


Paris, not a bad Judge, but a very unfortu- 
nate one. 


Juno, Queen of Elysium—every inch of her. 
Venus, a Beauty—and she knows it. 
Minerva, & Strong-minded Lady. 
Helen, you're another ! 
none, a Nymph of Mount Ida. 

Soldiers, Shepherds, Shepherdesses, etc. 


Synopsis OF SCENERY AND INCIDENTS. 
Scene I.—A Lonely Glade near Mount Ida. 

A “Front Scene” in a retired situation. 
The ‘‘cut-wood” has been copied from a 
celebrated wood-cut. _A stretch of river may, 
by a great stretch of imagination, be seen 
“without.” Anyhow, fhe scene above men- 
tioned is without a river, although Paris— 
whose judgment is (very much !) in question 
—being so near one might have imagined it 
would have been both Seine* and heard. A 
maypole in the centre of the glade. 

“« Merry as crickets.” 
“Round about the Maypole.” 


A Real Country Dance, 


which admits of no contra-diction. Paris is 
sen approaching down a Lane, which leads 


A Musical Entry 
and 
A Love Passage. 

The Apple of Discord. 
Arrival of the Rivals ! 
The Judgment ! ! 
Rage, Despair, Revenge!!! 


Scexe II.—Interior of the Citadel of Troy. 
Paris and Helen téte-d-t¢te. 
Domestic Felicity. 

THE EQUINE WONDER! 

A reminiscence of Leicester Square, which 
beats all other horses—“ hollow !” 
Great Combat between Achilles and Paris. 
Paris at the feet of the Conqueror. 
APOLLO, AS Pua@sus 
(Morning Edition), 
and 
MERCURY 
(The.‘* Special ”) 

Arrive upon the scene and stay the hand of 
the destroyer. 

The suitors in the Golden Pippin case also 
put in an appearance. 

Where is the apple? 

Eaten ! 

It’s the Cat !! 

Peace Proclaimed !!! 


* This fs an in-sane pun of Tupkins’, 


This is the mme ; and now, in the 
strictest confidence, we may allow ‘our 
boys” to have a peep at the Libretto of— 


THE MARVELLOUS STEED AND THE GOLDEN 
Pippin. 

Scenk I.—View near Mount Ida, Shep- 
herds and village lasses, with crooks, das- 
coucred. Some playing on pipes, others en- 
geged in various games. 


OPENING CHorvs. 
Air, “ Haste to the Wedding.” 


Here we are jolly and merry as crickets, too, 
Playing all games that were ever devised, 
Tip-cat and marbles, and keeping the wickets, 
too, f e 
Croquet as well, which may make folks 
surprised. 
For we're the persons who’re from the in- 
terior, 
Preciously knowing and ‘up to a few”! ° 
Some, © 
Some, 


Think us inferior, 
But young men from the country look down 
on them, too ! 


Ist Shepherd.—Say, shall we round the 
Maypole make us merry? 


A dance ! 
2nd Ditto, How nice! 
| 3rd Ditto. Oh, lovely ! 
| 4th Ditto. Scrumptious ! 
5th Ditto. Very! 


Rustic DANCE. 
Chorus.—Air, ‘ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower.” 
Dancing round the maypole, frolicsome and 

gay, 
Happy are our hearts the livelong day, 
Laughter, rippling softly, brightens us alway, 
Joyous as the birds in bower ! 

Cold can’t touch our hearts, 

Sunshine ’s ever near, 

Bright skies joy imparts 

Through the equal year ; 
So we gambol on “neath the summer sky, 
Arctic souls we heed not who decry 
; That which we call “‘frivol,” they frivoli-ty, 
Which fills with peace each happy hour! 


Enter Enone. 


Gnone.—That’s right, my lads and lasses, 
dance away ! 
| Shepherds, in poetry, are always gay ! 
! It’s very pretty in this life ideal, 
And a great pity that it isn’t real ; 
For courtesies that gather round this site 
Prove that the maypole makes you all 
pol(e)ite ! 
How nice! to while away the sunny hours 
In picnic parties—and to have no showers, 
No ants tu trouble us o’er all the plain, 
Though youth 's a special antidote to pain ; 
No donkeys ; but ourselves adorn a scene 
Where our surroundings are en suite,—in 
green! 
Where bank.notes are unheeded, save they 
rise 
From where ‘the wild-thyme grows” to 
mount the skies ; 
For all are lads of mettle, without money, 
Extracting from the flowers of life the honey! 
Here ‘“ Masher,” horrid word, is not in- 
vented ; 
Here Bills belong to birds—they’re not pre- 


sented !— 


For only sun and moon tints paint our glade, 
And no duns ever cast unwelcome shade ! 
Yes, all is proper, very !—theugh the flowers 
Are often ‘‘in their cups” at early hours ; 
And these delightful, bright, Idalian lasses 
Are very oft detected at their glasses ! 
Then, often when the mild-eyed mom is 
waking, 
We catch them tripping, or we find them 
raking ! : 
Such happy rustics have nor pain nor ilf ; 
They want not physic—e’en a Parr's Life 
Pill— 
Thongh oft as Sol sinks low on yonder hori- 
zon 
This glade-like green they take their Pas 
and Morris-on ! 
Dos’t like the picture ? 
lst Shepherd.—Ay, as you would paint it ! 
But sorry are we when we say, “It ain’t it!” 
The real thing you'll find is not so pleasing, 
For even Phrygian winters set us sneezing ; 
And when we dance, should any shower down 


drizzle, a 
Our ‘‘ Morris” soon is changed—into a 
“«mizzle!” 
Then, if beneath the sheltering trees we 
“ ereep, ; 


We find that willows in a shower do weep ! 
And country roads, in summer so romantic, 
To trudge through in the winter drives one 
frantic !. . 
Paris (calling, without).—Hillo, ho! 
Gnone.—'Tis Paris ! 
lst Shepherd.— Trip it to yon’ wood t 
A trip to Paris always does you good ! 
Gnone.—He’s here ! 
Enter Paris, 
Paris.--My sweet Idalian bud, your lover 
view, 
Who is a Bud-dist, for he worships you ! 
I land may lack—alack ! I know I do !— 
But I’ve got real grounds for loving you ! 
I'm very poor, no acre I possess, 
Save that my heart’s an acher—nothing less ! 
Dos’t love me? 
Gnone.—Ay ! it may sound like stupidity, 
But I can love—ahein !—2without Cupidity ! 
Paris.—And yet I’m sad! For Discord’s. 
goddess wills 
That I am heir to—nothing else but ills ! 
Gnone.—“ Our ancient mountains?” Ah, 
then what avails ? 
Paris. -The (h)ills you seem to speak of 
are in Wales ! 
Mine are the ills that rend my bosom here ! 
Gnone.—What are the evils that you seem 
to fear? 
Paris.—Three ladies visit me; the prize: 
they seek 
A lovely apple ! 
Gnone.— Well, it’s “like their cheek”! 
Paris.—My dear, how vulgar! These are: 
Venus, Juno, 
Unknown to you; Minerva, though, you do 
know ! 
What can a mortal man to please all do? 
Out of the ¢ri-o* try at pleasing two? 
Impossible! And now I see they’re here ; 
There'll be “high jinks” about this, or it’s. 
queer ! E 
Enter Juno, Venus, and Minerva ; the latter 
rather ‘‘frumpish,” carrying « large 
peacock fan, and wearing a@ now extinct 
“‘ esthetic-green” gown. 


* Again is our friend Tupkins “up « tree,” O/ in 
his prosody, 
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Juno.—Most valiant Paris, I the apple see, 
For which I boldly now appl-y to thee ! 
Give it to me; a kingdom then is yours, 
And fame and fortune long as life endures ! 
Venus.—Stay ! To me but give it, just to 
save all strife, 
And take Earth’s fairest woman as thy wife ! 
Minerva (sneeringly).—A pretty way of sav- 
ing strife, great queen ! 
Venus (offended).—You think you're wise 
because you wear sage green ! 
Minerva (to Paris).—Nay, I would press 
my claim, and in return-— 
Knowing how high some souls for honour 
barn— 
Will give you glory bright as heart’s desire ; 
A name will set the mighty world on fire ! 
We wait your answer. 


Paris.— Ah! how happy he 
With but one claimant! How must I please 
three? 


But never mind, I'll throw it, so here goes! 
(Throws apple at Venus) 
And thus do I get o’er my worst of throes ! 


QUINTETTE. 
Air— Oh, how delightful !” 


Venus.—Oh, how delightful! oh, how 
entrancing ! 
-Minerva.—From this dread vision let me 
be free ! 
Venus.—With wildest joy my heart is 
dancing ! 
Juno (to Paris).—Base deceiver, 
cheated me! 
T’ve travelled on through night te-day, 
From Sol’s last solitary ray ! 
Minerva.—This the return for all my pain? 
You must give judgment o'er again ! 
Paris.—Ah! no finessing saves this dis- 
tressing 
Pass that I’ve wandered in ’gainst my will! 
Gnone.—With wildest fears my heart is 
beating— 
Beating madly, ’tokening ill! 


you’ve 


Ensemble, 
Venus.—Ah, my heart is dancing now with 
glee! 
Ah, ah! my heart is dancing, etc. 
Juno. Ah! her heart is dancing, ete. 
Minerva. A 
(Enone, (Ab, ah! woe is me! Her heart 
Paris, is, ete. 
All waltz off. 


ScENE II.—Inside the walls of Troy (but 
scarcely within the bounds of Probability). 
Battlements, on which are very small Tro- 
Jan sentinels, one with a large Telescope. 
The more modern this the better, as these 
people were much in advance of their 
times. Noise of a Bombardment (on the 
dinner gong!) heard, then enter two 
“* Big Guns” of the period, 

HELEN and Paris. 
Helen.—This life is horrid—nothing but a 
riot ! 
Paris.—Who makes it one? At least, you 
might be quiet ! 
Helen.—What! would you have me to 
Tepress my passions, 

When for ten years I have not seen the 
fashions? 

Paris.—You’ve got your Paris here, what 
would you more? 

Helen.—A Paris without Worth is but a 
bore! 


Paris.—Your compliments have got their 
usual charm. 

Helen.—You’re much too cool ! 

Paris.— And you—a leetle warm ! 


Enter small Messenger with Despatch. 
Paris (with sudden passion).—“ Bring me 
no more reports; let them fly, all!” 
Helen.—Who's heated now? This is a 
sudden squall ! 


Enter another Messenger, with paper. 


Paris.—‘‘ How now, thou lily-livered "— 
Helen. — Paris, stay ! 
Do be original! That’s in a play! 
Paris (smiling).—Eh ! what's this? (Reads) 
“The Grecians are retreating, 
And haven’t even ta’en away a beating ; 
They’ve all ‘turned tail,’ except—now do 
not laugh !— 
A wooden horse!” (Zo Helen) They can’t 
catch me with ‘“ chaff!” 
(Reads again) ‘A horse as wooden as the 
heads that brought it 
An offering to Minerva!” (Jo Helen) Who'd 
have thought it ? 
We'll run that horse in here, then, and our 
folks 
Shall see a model Derby! 
Helen.— Say the (H)Oaks ! 
Paris.—It should run well, because for 
“staying ” powers 
No living animal ’s so good as ours ! 
For once my mind is stable ! 


Helen.— Have your way, 
Your mind a tenant wants; I'll not say nay 
(neigh) ! 
Paris.—You're in (a)n aggravating mood, 
I see; 
(Calling) Ho! bring the “fiery, untamed 
steed” to me! 


His “‘myrmidons,” who appearcd as shep- 
arae eles tn the first scene, are now 
ready roithin call to rush in, as soldiers, 
with The Marvellous Steed, which ts ac- 
cordingly run on. Such an extraordinary 


quadruped should really have been “run 


in,” for the peculiarities of this equine 

nuder are that it ts made of lath and 
paper, with black spots upon a white 
ground, and ‘‘urges on tts wild carcer” 
—upon wheels. In all other respects this 
Arcadia as (Lows: Saran 
has taken Step{ pe)s—being of « Tartar-y 
disposition—to make himself us wnlike 
the family of the Houyhnhnms «. pos- 
sible, and as like as two peas, or ponies, 
to its lamented predecessor—{No! suc- 
cessor! We are getting a little wrong in 
the chronology!)—of Leicester Square 


notoriety. 
Paris.—It ts a funny horse ! 
Helen.— A wretched nag! 


Funny? Preposterous! That tail’s no wag! 
Paris.—He’s really charming ! 

Helen. I say he ain’t! 
Paris.—What a nice coat he’s got ! 

Helen, Yes ; two—of paint! 


(Loud alarums! [more gong i) Achilles, 
Menelaus, and other Grecians rush on. 
Furious combat between Paris and Achilles. 
The former is beaten to the earth and about 
to be slain, when, “rising” through the 
platform, or ‘' falling” from the ceiling, or 
tf Mercury finds it impossible to rise or 
fall, presawcally walking on) 


Mercury Enters. 


Mercury.— Put up your bright swords 
Cease your actions sinister ! 
I “toa mind deceased—” 


” 


Enter Apollo, 


Apollo. To that PU “ minister !"¥ 
Helen.—Apollo no apolo-gies can need * 
If he brings harmony ! 
Apollo.— My wish, indeed ! 
One apple made a most unhappy pair, 
But I’ve come round to make all matters 
square ; 
The fruitful cause of all these quarrels cease 
With the conclusion of our happy peace 
(piece) ! 
Here come the trio who made all this fuss ! 


Enter Juno, Venus, and Minerva. 


Apollo.—Venus, the Golden Pippin—give 


it us! 
Venus.—It's eaten! 
Paris.— What? 
Venus.— Munched ! 
Mercury.— You don’t mean that ? 


Apollo.—Then who has swallowed it? 


Venus.— Oh, well--the cat ! 
Helen.—Oh, sad cat-astrophe ! 
Apollo.— Nay, never fear ; 


We've got a balm for disappointment here ! 


(Pointing to audience and then addressing it.) 


We're not Quixotic with our Rosinante, 
Nor do we cater for the dilettanti— 
Venus.—No ; Venus— 


Minerva. And Minerva— 

Juno. Juno, too— 
Helen.—Helen— 

Paris. And Paris, all appeal to you! 


(To audience.) 
Achilles. —Achilles— 
Mercury. Mercury, will also plead ! 
Apollo.—And Menelaus and myself, too, 
need 
Your favour and your smiles; if these we're 
getting, 
We'll think you find some gems in this rough 
setting 
Of classical Burlesque through which we've 
run— 
A fund of harmless and health-giving fun ! 
Mercury.—We come as suitors asking for 
your alms, 
Not looking much for laurels, but for palms! 
Apollo.—Thanks, generous friends, for all 
this kind applause, 
Our Fruit is ripening, and our Horse, too, 
“draws |” 


Disposition of charactcrs at the fall of the 


curtain. 
SOLDIERS. THE HORSE. SOLDIERS. 
Par, Jun, Mer. Ven. Apo. Men. Hel. 
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A LITERARY MOSAIC. 


By A. ConAN DOYLE, M.D., C.M., 


OVERBECK WELLS. 


Author of “ An Exciting Christmas Eve,” ‘‘ The Fate of the Evangeline,” etc., etc. 


px my boyhood I have had an intense 
and overwhelming conviction that 
my real vocation lay in the direction of 
literature. I have, however, had a most 
unaccountable difficulty in getting any 
responsible person to share my views. 

It is true that private friends have some- 

times, after listening to my effusions, 

gone the length of remarking, “Really, 

Smith, that’s not half bad!” or, “You 

take my advice, old boy, and send that 

to some magazine!” but I have never 
on these occasions had the moral courage 
to inform my adviser that the article in 
question had been sent to well-nigh ever 
publisher in London, and had come bac! 
again with a rapidity and precision which 
spoke well for the efficiency of our postal 
arrangemen ts. 

Hi my manuscripts been paper 
boomerangs they could not have returned 
with greater accuracy to their unhappy 
dispatcher. Oh, the vileness and utter 
degradation of the moment when the 
stale little cylinder of closely-written 
pages, which seemed so fresh and full of 
promise a few days ago, is handed in by 
a remorseless postman ! And what moral 
depravity shines through the editor's 
ridiculous plea of “ want of space”! But 
the subject is a painful one, and a digres- 
sion from the plain statement of facts 
which I originally contemplated. 

From the age of seventeen to that of 
three-and-twenty I wasa literary volcano 
in a constant state of eruption. Poems 
and tales, articles and reviews, no- 
thing came amiss to my pen. From 
the great sea-serpent to the nebular 
hypothesis, I was ready to write on any- 
thing or everything, and I can safely say 
that I seldom handle 
throwing: new lights upon it. Poetry 
and romance, however, had always the 
greatest attractions for me. 
‘vept over the pathos of my heroines, and 
laughed at the comicalities of my buf- 
foons! Alas! I could find no one to join 
me in my appreciation, and solitary 
admiration for one's self, however genu- 
ine, becomes satiating after a time. My 
father remonstrated with me too on the 
score of expense and loss of time, so that 
I was finally compelled to relinquish my 
dreams of Titerary independence and to 
lecome a clerk in a wholesale mercantile 
firm, connected with the West African 
trade. 

Even when condemned to the prosaic 
duties which fell to my lot in the office 
I continued faithful to my first love. I 
have introduced pieces of word-painting 
into themost commonplace business letters 
which have, I am told, considerably asto- 
nished the recipients. My retined sar- 
casm has made defaulting creditors 
wnthe and wince. Occasionally, like the 


great Silas Wegg, I would drop into: 


poetry and so raise the whole tone of the 
correspondence. Thus what could be 
more elegant than my rendering of the 


da subject without | 


How I have ; had 


firm’s instructions to the captain of one 
of their vessels. It ran in this way : 


“« From England, Captain, you must steer a 
Course directly to Madeira, 
Land the casks of salted beef, 
Then away to Teneriffe. 
Pray be careful, cool, and wary 
With the merchants of Canary. 
‘When you leave them make the most | 
Of the trade winds to the coast. 


As the land of Calabar, H 
‘And from there you'll onward go H 
To Bonny and Fernando Po—” 


and so on for four pages. The captain, 
instead of treasuring up this little gem, 
called at the office next day, and de- 
manded with quite unnecessary warmth 
what the thing meant, and I was com- 
pelled to translate it all back into prose. 
On this as on other similar occasions my 
empleyer took me severely to task—for 
he was, you see, a man entirely devoid 
of all pretensions to literary taste ! 

All this, however, is a mere preamble, , 
and leads up to the fact that after ten | 
yeors or so of drudgery I inherited a 
legacy which, though small, was sufficient | 
to satisfy my simple wants. Finding | 
myself independent, I rented a quiet 
house removed from the uproar and 
lustle of London, and there I settled | 
down with the intention of producing 
some great work which should single me 
out from the family of the Smiths, and ; 
render my name immortal. To this end | 
I laid in several quires of foolscap, a box 
of quill pens, and a sixpenny bottle of | 
ink, and having given my housekeeper | 
injunctions to deny me to all visitors, I 
proceeded to look round for a suitable ' 
subject. | 

I was looking round for some weeks. 
At the end of that time I found that I: 
by constant nibbling devoured a /| 
large number of the quills, and had ! 
| spread the ink out to such advantage, | 
what with blots, spills, and abortive 
i commencements, that there appeared to | 
be some everywhere except in the bottle. 
As to the story itself, however, the | 
facility of my youth had deserted me 
completely, and my mind remained aj 
complete lank ; nor could 1, do what I | 
would, excite my sterile imagination to ' 
conjure upa single incident or character. 

In this strait I determined to devote 
my leisure to running rapidly through 
the works of the leading English novel- 
ists, from Daniel Defoe to the present ; 
day, in the hope of stimulating my latent 
ideas and of getting a good grasp of the | 
general tendency of literature, For some | 
time past I had avoided opening any | 
work of tiction because one of the greatest | 
faults of my youth had been that I in- 
| variably and unconsciously mimicked 
the style of the last author whom I had 
‘happened to read. Now, however, I 
made my mind to seek safety in a 


Down it you shall sail as far | be 


English classics to avoid the danger of 
imitating any one too closely. had 
just accomplished the task of readin, 
through the majority of the standar 
novels at the time when my narrative 
commences. 

As Iam laying my experiences before 
the renders of the Boy’s Own, and they, 
considering their able training, may fairly 
lay claim to bea scientific body. I wish to. 
very accurate in all my details. It 
was, then, about twenty minutes to ten 
on the night of the fourth of June, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six, that, 
after disposing of a pint of fluid anda 
Welsh rarebit for my supper, I seated 
myself in my armchair, cocked my feet 
upon a stool, and lit my pipe, as was my 
custom. th my pulse and my tem- 
perature were, as far as I know, normal 
at the time. I would give the state of 
the barometer, but that unlucky instru- 
ment had experienced an unprecedented 
fall of forty-two inches—from a nail to 
the ground—and was not in a reliable 
condition. Any other details may be 
‘had by too curious readers at the expense 
of a reply postcard. 

Whilst in that comfortable lethargic 
condition which accompanies both diges- 
tion and poisoning by nicotine, I sud 
denly became aware of the extraordinary 
fact that my little drawing-room had 
elongated into a great salon, and that my 
humble table had increased in propor- 
tion. Round this colossal mahogan: 
were seated a great number of people 
who were talking earnestly together, and 
the surface in front of them was strewn 
with books and pamphlets. I could not 
help observing that these persons were 
dressed in a most extraordinary mixture 
of costumes, for those at the end nearest 
to me wore peruke wigs, swords, and all 
the fashions of two centuries back ; those 
about the centre had tight knee-breeches, 
high cravats, and heavy bunches of seals ; 
while among those at the far side the 
majority were dressed in the most modern 
style, and among them I saw, to my sur- 
prise, several eminent men of letters 
whom I had the honour of knowing. 
There were two or three women in the 
company. I would have risen to my feet 
to greet these unexpected guests, but all 
power of motion appeared to have de- 
serted me, and I could only lie still and 
listen to their conversation, which I soon 
perceived to be all about myself. 

“Egad !” exclaimed a rough, weather- 
beaten man, who was smoking a long 
churchwarden pipe at my end of the 
table. “My heart softens for him. Why, 
gossips, weve been in the same straits 
ourselves. Gadzooks, never did mother 
feel more concern for her eldest horn than 
I when Rory Random went out to make 
his own way in the world.” 

“Right, Tobias, right!” cried another 
man, seated at my very elbow. “By my 


u 
multitude, and by consulting all the 


troth, I lost more flesh over poor Robin. 
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on his island, than had I the sweating 
sickness twice told. The tale was well- 
nigh done when in swaggers my Lord of 
Rochester—a merry gallant, and one 
whose word in matters literary might 
make or mar. ‘How now, Defoe,’ quoth 
he, ‘hast a tale on hand?’ ‘Even so, 
your lordship,” I returned. ‘A right 
merry one, | trust, quoth he. ‘ Discourse 
unto me concerning thy heroine, a comel 
lass, Dan, or I mistake.’ ‘Nay,’ I replied, 
‘there is no heroine in the matter.’ 
‘Split not your phrases, quoth he ; ‘thou 
weighest every word like a scald attor- 
ney. Speak to me of thy principal 
female character, be she heroine or no.’ 
‘My lord, I answered, ‘there is no 
female character. ‘Then out upon thy- 
self and thy book too!’ he cried. ‘Thou 
hadst best burn it !’—and so out in great 
dudgeon, whilst I fell to mourning over 
my poor romance, which was thus, as it 
were, sentenced to death before its birth. 
Yet there are a thousand now who have 
read of Robin and his man Friday, to 
one who has heard of my Lord of Roches- 
ter.’ 

“Very true, Defoe,” said a genial-look- 
ing man in a red waistcoat, who was 
sitting at the modern end of the table. 
“ But all this won't help our good friend 
Smith in making a start at his story, 
which, I believe, was the reason why we 
assembled.” 

“The Dickens it is!” stammered a 
little sian beside him, and everybody 
laughed, especially the genial man, who 
cried out, “Charley Lamb, Charley Lamb, 
you'll never alter. You would make a 
pun if you were hanged for it.” 

“That would be a case of haltering,” 
returned the other, on which everybody 
laughed again. 

By this time I had_begun to dimly 
realise in my confused brain the enor- 
mous honour which had been done me. 
The greatest masters of fiction in every 
age of English letters had apparently 
made a rendezvous beneath my roof, in 
order to assist me in my difiiculties. 
There were many faces at the table 
whom I was unable to identify, but when 
I looked hard at others I often found 
them to be very familiar to me, whether 
from paintings or from mere description. 
Thus between the first two speakers, who 
had betrayed themselves as Defoe and 
Smollett, there sat a dark, saturnine, 
corpulent old man, with harsh prominent 
features, who I was sure could be none 
other than the famous author of Gulliver. 
‘There were ‘al others of whom I was 
not so sure, sitting at the other side of 
the tuble, but_I conjecture that both 
Fielding and Richardson were among 
them, and L could swear to the lantern- 
jaws and cadaverous visage of Lawrence 
Sterne. Higher up I could see among 
the crowd the high forehead of Sir Walter 
Scott, the masculine features of George 
Eliott, and the flattened nose of Thacke- 
ray ; while amongst the living I recog- 
nised James Payn, the lady iow as 
“Quida,” Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
several of lesser note. Never before, 
probably, had such an assemblage of 
choice spirits gathered under one roof. 

_ “Well,” said Sir Walter Scott, speak- 
ing with a very pronounced accent, “ye 
ken the auld proverb, sirs, ‘Ower mony 
cooks,’ or as the border minstrel sang, 
* Black Johnstone wi" his troopers ten 
Mixht mak’ the heart turn cauld, 
But Johustone when he's a’ alane 
As waur ten thoosand fauld.’ 


The Johnstones were one of the Redes- 
dale families, second cousins of the Arm- 
strongs, and connected by marriage to—” 

“Perhaps, Sir Walter,” interrupted 
Thackeray, “you would take the respon- 
sibility off our hands by yourself dic- 
tating the commencement of a story to 
this young literary aspirant.” 

“Na, na!” cried Sir Walter ; “I'll do 
my share, but there’s Chairlie over there 
as full o’ wut as a Radical’s full o’ trea- 
son. He’s the laddie to give a cheery 
opening to it.” 

Dickens was shaking his head, and ap- 
parently about to refuse the honour, 
when a voice from among the moderns— 
I could not see who it was for the crowd 
—said, 

“Suppose we begin at the end of the 
table and work round, any one contri- 
buting a little as the fancy seizes him ?” 

“Agreed! agreed!” cried the whole 
company ; and every eye was turned on 
Defoe, who scemed very uneasy, and 
filled his pipe from a great tobacco-box 
in front of him. 

“Nay, gossips,” he said, “there are 
others more worthy—” But he was in- 
terrupted by loud cries of “No! no!” 
from the whole table; and Smollett 
shouted out, “Stand to it, Dan—stand to 
it! You and I and the Dean here will 


make three short tacks just to fetch her | 
out of harbour, and then she may drift | 


where she pleases.” Thus encouraged, 
Tefoe cleared his throat, and began in 
this way, talking between the pufis of 
his pipe: 


“My father was a well-to-do yeoman of 
Cheshire, named Cyprian Overbeck, but, 


marrying about the year 1617, he assumed | 


the name of his wife’s family, which was 
Wells; and thus I, their eldest son, was 
named Cyprian Overbeck Wells. The farm 
was a very fertile one, and contained some 
of the best grazing land in those parts, so 
that iny father was enabled to lay by money 
to the extent of a thousand crowns, which he 
laid out in an adventure to the Indies with 
such surprising success that in less than three 
years it had increased fourfold. Thus en- 
couraged, he bought a part share of the trader, 
and, fitting her out once more with such com- 
modities as were most in demand (viz., old. 
muskets, hangers and axes, bexides glasses, 
needles, and the like), he placed me on buard 
as supercaryo to look after his interests, and 
dispatched us upon our voyage. 

“We had a fair wind as far as Cape de 
Verde, and there, getting into the north-west 
trade-winds, made good progress down the 
African coast. 
rover once, whereat our ‘iners were in sad 
distress, counting themselves already as little 
better than slaves, we had good luck until we 
had come within a hundred leagues of the 
Cape of Good Hope, when the wind veered 
round to the southward and blew exceeding 
hard, while the sea rose to such a height. that 
the end of the mainyard dipped into the 
water, and I heard the master say that 
though he had been at sea for five-and-thirty 
years he had never seen the like of it, and 
that he had little expectation of riding 
through it. On this I fell to wringing my 
hands and bewailing myself, until the mast 
going by the board with a crash, I thought 
that the ship had struck, and swooned with 
terror, falling into the seuppers and lying 
like one dead, which was the saving of me, 
as will appear in the sequel. For the ma- 
riners, giving up all hope of saving the ship, 
and being in momentary expectation that she 
would founder, pushed off in the long-boat, 
whereby I fear that they met the fate which 
they hoped to avoid, since I have never from 
that day heard anything of them. For my 
own part, on recovering from the swoon into 


Beyond sighting a Barbary : 


whioh I had fallen, I found that, by the 
mercy of Providence, the sea had gone down 
and that I was alone in the vessel. At 
which last discovery I was so terror-struck 
that I could but stand wringing my hands 
and bewailing my sad fate, until at last tak- 
ing heart 1 fell to comparing my lot with 
that of my unhappy camerados, on which I 
became more cheerful, and descending to the 
cabin made a meal off such dainties as were 
in the captain’s locker.” 


Having got so far, Defoe remarked that 
he thought he had given them a fair 
start, and handed over the story to Dean 
Swift, who, after premising that he feared 
he would find himself as much at sea as 
master Cyprian Overbeck Wells, con- 
tinued in this way : 

‘‘For two days I drifted about in great 
distress, fearing that there should ee a 
return of the gale, and keeping an eager look- 
out for my late companions, Upon the 
third day, towards evening, I observed to my 
extreme surprise that the ship was under the 
influence of a very powerful current, which 
ran to the north-east with such violence that 
she was carried, now bows on, now stern on, 
'and occasionally drifting sideways like a 
crab, at a rate which I cannot compute at 
less than twelve or fifteen knots an hour. 
For several weeks I was borne away in this 
manner, until one morning, to my inex- 
pressible joy, I sighted an island upon the 
starboard quarter. The current would, how- 
ever, have carried me past it had I not made 
shift, though single-handed, to set the flyiny- 
jib so as to turn her bows, and then clap- 
ping on the sprit-sail, studding-sail, and fore- 
sail, I clewed up the halliards upon the port 
side, and put the wheel down hard a-star- 
board, the wind being at the time from the 
north-east-half-east.” 


At the description of this nautical 
maneuvre | observed that Smollett 
| grinned, and a gentleman who was sitting 

higher up the table in the uniform of the 
Royal Navy, and who I guessed to be 
Captain Marryat, became very uneasy 
aiid fidgeted in his seat. 


« By this means I got clear of the current 
and was able to steer within a quarter of & 
mile of the beach, which indeed I might 
have approached still nearer by making 
another tack, but being an excellent swimmer, 
I deemed it best to leave the vessel, which 
was almost waterlogged, and to make the 
best of my way to the shore. 

“T had had my doubts hitherto as to whe- 
‘ ther this new-found country was inhabited or 
no, but as I approached nearer to it, being on 
the summit of a great wave, I perceived a 
number of figures on the beach, engaged 
1 apparently in watching me and my vessel. 

My joy, however, was considerably lessened 
when on reaching the land I found that the 
figures consisted of a vast concourse of 
animals of various sorts who were standing 
about in groups, and who hurried down to 
the water's edge to meet me. I had scarce 
put my foot upon the sand before I was sur- 
rounded by an eager crowd of deer, dogs, 
wild boars, buffaloes, and other creatures, 
none of whom showed the least fear either of 
me or of each other, but, on the contrary, were 
animated by a common feeling of curiosity, as 
well as, it would appear, by some degree of 
disgust.” 


“A second edition,” whispered Law 
rence Sterne to his neighbour ; “ Gulliver 
served up cold.” 

“ Did you speak, sir?” asked the Dean 
very sternly, having evidently overheard 
the remark. 

“My words were not addressed to you, 
sir,” answered Sterne, looking rather 
frightened. 
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“They \eere none the less insolent,” 
roared the Dean. “Your reverence 
would fain make a Sentimental Journey 
of the narrative, I doubt not, and find 
pathos in a dead donkey—though faith, 
no man can blame thee for mourning 
over thy own kith and kin.” 

“Better that than to wallow in all the 
filth of Yahoo-land,” returned Sterne, 
warmly, and a quarrel would certainly 
have ensued but for the interposition of 
the remainder of the company. As it 
was, the Dean refused indignantly to 
have any further hand in the story, and 
Sterne also stood out of it, remarking 
with a sneer that he was loth to fit a good 
blade on to a poor handle. Under these 
circumstances some further unpleasant- 
ness might have occurred had not Smol- 
lett rapidly taken up the narrative, con- 
tinuing it in the third person instead of 
the first : 


“Our hero, being considerably alarmed at 
this strange reception, lost little time in 

lunging into the sea again and regaining 

is vessel, being convinced that the worst 
which might befall him from the elements 
would be as nothing compared to the dangers 
of this mysterious island. It was as well 
that he took this course, for before nightfall 
his ship was overhauled and he himself 
picked up by a British man-of-war, the Lixht- 
ning (74), then returning from the West 
Indies, where it had formed part of the fleet 
under the command of Admiral Benbow. 
Young Wells, being a likely lad enough, 
well-spoken and high-spirited, was at once 
entered on the books as officer’s servant, in 
which capacity he both gained great popu- 
larity on account of the freedom of his man- 
ners, and found an opportunity for indulging 
in those practical pleasantries for which he 
had all his life been famous. 

“Among thequartermastersof the Lightning 
there was one named Jedediah Anchorstock, 
whose appearance was so remarkable that it 
quickly attracted the attention of our hero. 

le was a man of about fifty, dark with 
exposure to the weather, and so tall that as 
he came along the ’tween decks he had to 
bend himself nearly double. The most strik- 
ing peculiarity of this individual was, how- 
ever, that in This boyhood some evil-minded 
person had tattooed eyes all over his counte- 
nance with such marvellous skill that it was 
difficult at a short distance to pick out his 
teal ones among so many counterfeits. On 
this strange personage Master Cyprian deter- 
mined to excrelae hia talents tor mischief, 
the more so as he learned that he was 
extremely superstitious, and also that he had 
left behind him in Portsmouth a strong- 
minded spouse of whom he stood in mortal 
terror. With this object he secured one of 
the sheep which were kept on board for the 
officers’ table, and_ pouring a can of rumbo 
down its throat reduced it to a state of utter 
intoxication. He then conveyed it to An- 
chorstock’s berth, and with the assistance of 
some other imps, as mischievous as himself, 

ssed it up in a high nightcap and gown, 
and covered it over with the bedclothes. 

“When the quartermaster came down from 
his watch our hero met him at the door of his 
terth with an agitated face. ‘ Mr. Anchor- 
stock,’ said he, ‘can it be that your wife is 
on board?’ ‘Wife!’ roared the astonished 
sailor, ‘Ye white-faced swab, what d’ye 
mean?’ ‘If she's not here in the ship it 
must be her ghost,’ said Cyprian, shaking 
his head gloomily. ‘In the ship! How in 
thunder could she get into the chip? Why, 
master, I believe as how you're weak in the 
upper works, d’ye see ? to as much as think o’ 
‘such a thing. My Poll is moored head and 
starn, behind the point at Portsmouth, more’n 
two thousand mile away.’ ‘Upon my word,’ 
said our hero, very earnestly, ‘I saw a 
female look out of your cabin not five 


minutes ago.’ ‘Ay, ay, Mr. Anchor- 
stock,’ joined in several of the conspirators. 
‘We all saw her — a spanking-looking 
craft with a dead-light mounted on one side.’ 
‘Sure enough,’ said Anchorstock, staggered 
by this accumulation of evidence, ‘my 
Polly’s starboard eye was doused for ever by 
long Sue Williams of the Hard. But if so 
be as she be there I must see her, be she 
ghost or quick;’ with which the honest 
sailor, in much perturbation and trembling in 
every limb, began to shuffle forward into the 
cabin, holding the light well in front of him. 
It chanced, however, that the unhappy sheep, 
which was quietly engaged in sleeping off the 
effects of its unusual potations, was awakened 
ly the noise of this approach, and finding 
herself in such an unusual position, sprang 
out of the bed and rushed furiously for the 
door, bleating wildly, and rolling about like 
a brig in a tornado, partly from intoxication 
and partly from the night-dress which im- 
peded her movements. As Anchorstock saw | 
this extraordinary apparition bearing down 
upon him, he uttered a yell and fell flat upon | 
his face, convinced that he had to do with a | 
supernatural visitor, the more so as the con- 
federates heightened the effect by a chorus of 
most ghastly groans and cries. The joke 
had nearly gone beyond what was origin- 
ally intended, for the quartermaster lay as 
one dead, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he could be bronght to his 
senses. To the end of the voyage he stoutly 
asserted that he had seen the distant Mrs. 
Anchorstock, remarking with many oaths 
that though he was too woundily scared to 
take much note of the features, there was no 
mistaking the strong smell of ram which was 
characteristic of his better half. 

“It chanced shortly after this to be the king’s 
birthday, an event which was signalised 
aboard the Lightning by the death of the 
commander under singular circumstances. 
This officer, who was a real fair-weather Jack, 
hardly knowing the ship’s keel from her 
ensign, had obtained his position through 
parliamentary interest, and used it with such 
tyranny and cruelty that he was universally 
execrated. So unpopular was he that when 
a plot was entered into by the whole crew to 
punish his misdeeds with death, he had not 
a single friend among six hundred souls to 
warn him of his danger. It was the custom 
on board the king's ships that upon his birth- 
day the entire ship’s company should be 
drawn up upon deck, and that at a signal 
they should discharge their muskets into the 
air in honour of his majesty. On_this occa- 
sion word had been secretly passed round for 
every man to slip a slug into his firelock, 
instead of the blank cartridge provided. 
On the boatswain blowing his whistle the 
men mustered upon deck and formed line, 
whilst the captain, standing well in front of 
them, delivered a few words to them. ‘When 
I give the word,’ he concluded, ‘you shall 
discharge your pieces, and by thunder, if any 
man is a second before or a second after his 
fellows I shall trice him up to the weather 
tigeing!’ With these words he roared 
‘Fire!’ on which every man levelled his 
musket straight at his head and pulled the 
trigger, So accurate was the aim and so 
short the distance, that more than five hun- 
dred bullets struck him simultaneously, 
blowing away his head and a large portion 
of his body. There were so many concerned 
in this matter, and it was so hopeless to trace | 
it to any individual, that the officers were 
unable to punish any one for the atfair—the 
more readily as the captain’s haughty ways 
and heartless conduct had made him quite as 
hateful to them as to the men whom they 
commanded. 

“By his pleasantries and the natural 
charm of his manners our hero so far won the 
good wishes of the ship’s company that they 
parted with infinite regret upon their arrival 
in England. Filial duty, however, urged 
him to return home and report himself to his 
father, with which object he posted from 


; claimed a tall 


Portsmouth to London, intending te proceed 
thence to Shropshire. As it chanced, how- 
ever, one of the horses sprained his off fore- 
leg while passing through Chichester, and as 
no change could be obtained, Cyprian fouad 
himself compelled to put up at the Crown 
and Bull for the night. 


“Ods bodikins!” continued Smollett, 
laughing, “I never could pass a comfort- 
able hostel without stopping, and 50, 
with your permission, I'll e’en stop here, 
and whoever wills may lead friend Cy- 
prian to his further adventures. Do you. 
Sir Walter, give us a touch of the Wiza: 
of the North.” 

With these words Smollett produced 
a pipe, and filling it at Defoe’s tobacco- 
pot, waited patiently for the continuation 
of the story. 

“Tf I must, I must,” remarked the 
illustrious Scotchman, taking a pinch of 
snuff, “but I must beg leave to put Mr. 
Wells back a few hundred years, for of 
all things I love the true medieval smack. 
To proceed then : 


“Our hero, being anxious to continue his 
journey, and learning that it would be some 
time before any conveyance would be ready, 
determined to push on alone mounted on his 

allant grey steed. Travellin; rticu- 
larly dangerous at that time, for besides the 
usual perils which beset wayfarers, tho 
southern parts of England were in a lawless 
and disturbed state which bordered on insur- 
rection. The young man, however, having 
loosened his sword in his sheath, so as to be 
ready for every eventuality, galloped cheerily 
upon his way, guiding himself to the best of 
his ability by the light of the rising moon. 

“He had not gone far before he realised 
that the cautions which had been impressed 
upon him by the landlord, and which he had 
been inclined to look upon as self-interested 
advice, were only too well justified. At a 
spot where the road was particularly rough 
and ran across some marsh land, he perceived 
a short distance from him a dark shadow, 
which his practised eye detected at once as a 
body of crouching men. Reining up his 
horse within a few yards of the ambuscade, 
he wrapped his cloak round his bridle-arm 
and summoned the party to stand forth. 

“*«What ho, my masters!’ he cried. 
«Are beds so scarce, then, that thou must 
hamper the high road of the king with thy 
bodies? Now, by St. Ursula of Alpuxerra, 
there be those who might think that birds who 
fly o’ nights were after higher game than the 
moorhen or the woodcock !’ 

“*Blades and targets, comrades!’ ex- 
owerful man, springing into 
the centre of the road with several com- 
panions, and standing in front of the fright- 
ened horse.‘ Who is this swashbuckler who 
summons his majesty’s lieges from their 
repose? A very soldado, o’ truth. Hark ye, 
sir, or my lord, or thy grace, or whatsoever 
title your honour’s honour may be pleased to 
approve, thou must curb thy tongue play, or 
by the seven witches of Gambleside thou 
may find thyself in but a sorry plight.’ 

“<7 prythee, then, that thou wilt ex- 
pound to me who and what thou art,’ quoth 
our hero, ‘ and whether your purpose be such 
as an honest man may approve of. As to 
thy threats, they turn from my mind as thy 
caitifly weapons would shiver upon my hau. | 
berk from Milan.’ 

““*Nay, Allen,’ interrupted one of the 

arty, addressing him who seemed to be their 
leader ; ‘this is a lad of mettle, and sucha 
one as our honest Jack longs for. But wo 
lure not hawks with empty hands. Look 
ye, sir, there is game afoot which it may need 
such bold hunters as thyself to follow. Come 
with us and take a firkin of canary, and we 
will find better work for that glaive of thine 
than getting its owner into broil and blood- 
shed ; for, by my troth: Milan or no Milan, 
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if my curtel axe do but ring against that 
morion of thine it will be an ill day for thy 
father’s sou.’ 

“For & moment our hero hesitated as to 
whether it would best become his knightly 
traditions to hurl himself against his enemies, 
or whether it might not be better to obey 
their request. Prudence, mingled with a 
large share of curiosity, eventually carried 
the day, and dismounting from his horse, he 
mtimated that he was ready to follow his 
captors. 

***Spoken like a man!’ cried he whom 
they addressed as Allen. ‘Jack Cade will 
We tight glad of sucha recruit. Blood and 
‘carrion! but thou hast the thews of a young 
ox; and I swear, by the haft of my sword, 
that it might have gone ill with some of us 
hadst thou not listened to reason !’ 

““*Nay, not so, good Allen—not so,’ 
squeaked a very small man, who had re- 
mained in the background while there was 
any prospect of a fray, but who now came 
pushing to the front. ‘Hadst thou been 
alone it might indeed have been so, per- 
chance, but an expert swordsman can disarm 
at pleasure such a one as this young knight. 
Well I remember in the Palatinate how I 
clove to the chine even such another—the 
Baron von Slogstaff. He struck at me, look 
ye, so; but I, with bucklerand blade, did, as 
one night say, deflect it; and then, counter- 
ing in carte, I returned in tierce, and so— 
St. Agnes save us ! who comes here?’ 

“The apparition which frightened the 
loquacious Welshman was sufficiently strange 
to cause a qualm even in the bosom of the 
knight. Through the darkness there loomed 
a figure which appeared to be of gigantic 
size, and a hoarse voice, issuing apparently 
some distance above the heads of the party, 
broke roughly on the silence of the night. 

“«* Now out upon thee, Thomas Allen, and 
foul be thy fate if thou hast abandoned thy 
post without and sufticient cause. By 
St. Anselm of the Holy Grove, thou hadst 
lest have never been born than rouse my 
spleen this night. Wherefore is it that you 
and your men are trailing over the moor like 


ua flock of geese when Michaelmas is near?’ 
OG captain,’ said Allen, dofting his 


bonnet, an example followed by others of the 
hand, ‘we have captured a Uly youth 
who was pricking it along the London road. 
Methought that some word of thanks were 
meet reward for such service, rather than 
taunt or threat.’ 

““*Nay, take it not to heart, bold Allen,’ 
exclaimed their leader, who was none other 
than the great Jack Cade himself. ‘Thou 
knowest of old that my temper is somewhat 
choleric, and my tongue not greased with 
that unguent which oils the mouths of the 


lip-serving lords of the land. And you,’ he | 


continued, turning suddenly upon our hero, 
‘are you ready to join the great cause which 
will make England what it was when the 
learned Alfred reigned in the land? Zounds, 
‘an, speak out, and pick not your phrases.’ 

“*Tam ready to do aught which may be- 
come a knight and a gentleman,’ said the 
soldier, stoutly. 

“*Taxes shall be swept away!’ cried 
Cade, excitedly—‘ the impost and the anpost 
—the tithe and the lundred-tax. 
man’s salt-box and flour-bin shall be as free 
as the nobleman’s cellar. Ha! what sayest 
thou?’ 

“It is but just,’ said our hero. 

“Ay, but they give us such justice as the 
falcon gives the jeveret !’ roared the orator. 
‘Down with them, I say—down with every 
man of them! Noble and judge, priest and 
king, down with them all !’ 

‘Nay,’ said Sir Overbeck Wells, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and laying his 
hand upon the hilt of his sword, ‘there I 
cannot follow thee, but must rather defy thee 
as traitor and faineant, seeing that thou art 
no true man, but one who would usurp the 
rights of our master the king, whom may the 
Virgin protect !’” 


The poor | 


**At these bold words, and the defiance 
which they conveyed, the rebels seemed for a 
moment utterly bewildered ; but, encouraged 
by the hoarse shout of their leader, they 
brandished their weapons and prepared to 
fall upon the knight, who placed himself in 
a posture for defence and awaited their 
attack.” 


“There now!” cried Sir Walter, rub- 
bing his hands and chuckling, “ I’ve put 
the chiel in a pretty warm corner, and 
we'll see which of you moderns can take 
him oot o’'t. Ne’er a word more will re 
get frae me to help him one way or the 
other.” 

“You try your hand, James,” cried 
several voices, and the author in question 
had got so far as to make an allusion to 
a solitary horseman who was approach- 
ing, when he was interrupted by a tall 
gentleman a little farther down with a 
slight stutter and a very nervous man- 
ner. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but I fancy 
that | may be able to do something here. 
Some of my humble productions have 
been said to excel Sir Walter at his best, 
and I was undoubtedly stronger all round. 
I could picture modern society as well as 
ancient; and as to my plays, why 
Shakespeare never came near ‘ The Lady 
of Lyons’ for popularity. There is this 
little thing—” Here he rummaged among 
a great pile of papers in front of him). 
“Ah! that’s a report of mine when I 
was in India! ere it is, No, this is 
one of my speeches in the House, and 
this is my criticism on Tennyson. Didn’t 
I warm him up? I can’t find what I 
wanted, but of course you have read 
them all—‘ Rienzi,’ and ‘Harold,’ and 
‘The Last of the Barons.’ Every school- 
boy knows thein by heart, as poor 
Macaulay would have said. Allow me 
to give you a sample: 


“In spite of the gallant knight's valiant 

resistance the combat was too unequal to be 
sustained. His sword was broken by a slash 
from a brown bill, and he was borne to the 
ground. He expected immediate death, but 
such did not seem to be the intention of the 
tuffians who had captured him. He was 
Maced upon the back of his own charger and 
porne, bound hand and foot, over the track- 
less moor, in the fastnesses of which the rebels 
secreted themselves. 

“In the depths of these wilds there stood 
a stone building which had once been a farm- 
house, but having been for some reason 
abandoned had fallen into ruin, and had now 
become the headquarters of Cade and his men. 
A large cowhouse near the farm had been 
utilised as sleeping quarters, and some rough 
attempts had been made to shield the prn- 
cipal room of the main building from the 
weather by stopping up the gaping apertures 
in the walls. In this apartment was apread 
out a rough meal for the returning rebels, and 
our hero was thrown, still bound, into an 
empty outhouse, there to await his fate.” 


Sir Walter had been listening with the 
greatest impatience to Bulwer Lytton’s 
narrative, but when it had reached this 
point he broke in impatiently. 

“We want a touch of your own style, 
man,” he said. “The animal magnetico- 
electro- hysterical - biological - mysterious 
sort of story is all your own, but at pre- 
sent you are just a poor copy of myself, 
and nothing more.” 

There was a murmur of assent from the 
company, and Defoe remarked, “ Truly, 
Master Lytton, there is a plaguey re- 


semblance in the style, which may in- 
deed be but a chance, and yet methinks 


it is sufficiently marked to warrant such 
words as our friend hath used.” 

“Perhaps you will think that this is 
an imitation also,” said Lytton, bitterly, 
and leaning back in his chair with a 
morose countenance, he ccntinued the 
narrative in this way : 


“ Our unfortunate hero had hardly stretched 
himself upon the straw with which his dun- 
eon was littered, when a secret door opened 
in the wall and a venerable old man swept 
majestically into the apartment. The pri- 
soner gazed upon him with astonishment not 
unmixed with awe, for on his broad brow 
was printed the seal of much knowledge— 
such knowledge as it is not granted to the- 
son of man to know. He was clad in a long 
white robe, crossed and chequered with 
mystic devices in the Arabic character, while 
a high scarlet tiara marked with the square 
and circle enhanced his venerable appear- 
ance. ‘My son,’ he said, turning his piercing 
and yet dreamy gaze upon Sir Overbeck, 
“all things lead to nothing, and nothing is 
the foundation of all things. Cosmos is im- 
penetrable. Why then should we exist?’ 

“« Astounded at this weighty query, and at 
the philosophic demeanour of his visitor, our’ 
hero made shift to bid him welcome and to 
demand his name and quality. As the old 
man answered him his voice rose and fell in 
musical cadences, like the sighing of the: 
east wind, while an ethereal and aromatic: 
vapour pervaded the apartment. 

“<1 am the eternal non-ego,’ he answered. 
‘T am the concentrated negative—the ever- 
lasting essence of nothing. Yon see in me 
that which existed before the beginning of 
matter many years before the commencement 
of time. Iam the algebraic x which repre- 
sents the infinite divisibility of a finite 
particle.’ 

“Sir Overbeck felt a shudder as though 
an ice-cold hand had been placed upon his. 
brow. ‘What is your me 2’ he whis- 
pered, falling prostrate before his mysterious 


| visitor. 


“«To tell you that the eternities beget 
chaos, and that the immensities are at the 
mercy of the divine ananke. Infinitude 
crouches before a personality. The mercurial 
essence is the prime mover in spirituality, 
and the thinker is powerless before the 

ulsating inanity. The cosmical procession 
1s terminated only by the unknowable and 
unpronounceable— 


“May I ask, Mr. Smollett, what you 
find to Jaugh at?” 

“Gad_zooks, master,” cried Smollett, 
who had been sniggering for some time 
back. “It seems to me that there is 
little danger of any one venturing to dis- 
pute that style with you.” 

“It’s all your own,” murmured Sir 
Walter. 

“And very pretty, too,” quoth Law- 
rence Sterne, with a malignant grin. 
MD sir, what language do you call 
it 

Lytton was so enraged at these 
remarks, and at the favour with which 
they appeared to be received, that he 
endeavoured to stutter out some reply, 
and then, losing control of himself com~- 
pletely, picked up all his loose papers and 
strode out of the room, dropping pamph- 
lets and speeches at every step. This 
incident amused the company so much 
that they laughed for several minutes 
without cessation. Gradually the sound 
of their laughter sounded more and more 
harshly in my ears, the lights on the 
table grew dim and the company more 
misty, until they and their symposiunr 
vanished away altogether. I was sitting 
before the embers of what had been a 
roaring fire, but was now little more than 


a glowing ash. The laughter had resolved 
itself into the voice of Mrs. Smith, 
who was dilating upon Welsh rarebits 
and their demoralising influence upon 
the constitutions of elderly gentlemen. 

* I roused myself, soused my head in cold 
water, and chen rushing to my writing 
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desk I endeavoured to put upon paper 
the words which had fallen from my 
illustrious visitors. Were it not for 
that luckless show of temper on the part 
of the great diplomatist I might have had 
the weighty contributions of Dicke: 

Thackeray, and other distinguished 


moderns towards my little book. As it 
is, however, I consider that Cyprian 
Overbeck Wells has had an excellent 
start in life, with so many eminent men 
for his godfathers, and I trust that at 
some future sitting they may complete 
the work which they have commenced. 


A very likely Story! 
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u hes Christmas holidays are very pleasant : 
that is, of course, an axiom. - Still there 
are evenings when the hours hang a little 
heavily. 6 book is finished, and you feel 
disinclined to open another ; it is raining, and 
you can’t go out, so you tease the cat or turn 


In this strange-looking lady behold 
The three ages of woman all told ; 
And the reason is clear, 
If you'll kindly look near, 
For as she grows up she grows old. 


over your sister’s workbox by way of pastime. 
These forms of amusement lead to trouble 
sometimes ! 

_ When you are next in the frame of mind 
indicated above, take up this holiday number 
of the B.O.P. and peruse this article. It con- 
tains a few recipes to drive away the tedium 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 


of the tngenuus pucr, which being translated 
is “‘ the ingenious boy.” So my nephew tells 
me! 

There is a fine old crusted game known as 
squaring words. It is none the worse for 
being old. Once get interested in it and it 
has a fascination which has kept people up 
for hours beyond their bedtime. So beware. 

The principle is simple. You choose a 
word, say “cat.” Print it thus— 


CAT 
A 
T 


The problem is to find words which will en- 
able you to read the letters across and down. 
An example will make it clear. Thus the 
square of CAT is— 
CAT 
ATE 
TEN 


Very simple, you see. Now try a word of 
four letters, say PART. 
You won’t find this quite so easy. Still it 
is not very difficult : 
PART 
ALOE 
ROLL 
TELL 
You will find it advisable to content your- 
selves with words of four letters for a time. 
Howevery by all means try one of five if you 
e. 
Or if you wish to combine the three I would 
suggest you should try and square the three 
words Boy’s OWN Paper. I set about this 
job the other evening with some friends, and 
we found it by no means an easy matter. 
Own is simple: 
OWN 
WOE 
NET 


Boys is a great deal more difficult ; in fact 
I am not quite satisfied with my square of it, 
as it introduces a proper name, which should 


This depfcts an old party, I find, 

Who was sighticas, the public opined ; 
But I once saw her wink, 
80 I've reason to think 

The label she wore was a blind. 


he avoided in squares of less than five letters. 
This is the best I could produce :— 


BOYS 


a<Oo 
Tp< 
mrp> 
omr 
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> I should be glad to ace a better result. CLAMP it on to the next sitter, who adds a pair of 
Perhaps some of you may succeed in obtain- LAMER legs. Then look, at the result. 
jing one; if so, I dare say the Editor will AMBLE metimes it is very funny. The accom- 
insert it in a future number, > : MELTS | Panying pictures, on paue 50, vere actually 

Ne the tug of war, Parrr. For , drawn when we were playing at this game a 
Now comes ee PRESS short time ago. I added some verses to make 


some time this was the best I could do: 


which leaves RERT as the commencement of 
the last word, an impossible state of things. 
At last, however, I succeeded as follows: 


is another specimen of a five-letter word 
With patience most words of five letters are 
‘*squarable,” though some resist all efforts. 

I do not remember seeing, and I have cer- 
tainly never made, a square of a six-lettered 
word, using fair English words. I have got 
as far as the last word several times but no 
farther. If any of you succeed I think you 
will be justified in informing the Editor. 
won't be overburdened with correspondents, 
1 imagine. 

The next game is suited to those who can 
draw a little (or, better still, draw well). 
‘Take slips of paper and each one draw a head. 
Turn the paper over backwards, so as to leave 
an indication of where the neck ends, and 

the slip to your neighbour. 


ly, turns the paper over, and then passes 


He: 


He adds a, 


, them more complete. 

| Another word game to end with: it is called 
Doublets, and is the invention of Lewis Car- 
roll, the well-known author of ‘ Alice in 

; Wonderland.” You take two words of an 

‘ equal number of letters, and try and change 
one into the other by altering one letter at a 
time; each alteration must make a fresh 

* word. 

For example: take ship and boon. It can 
be done thus: ship, shop, shot, soot, soon, 
boon. Only five words are required. The 
object is to use as few steps as possible; the 
one who uses fewest wii 

One more example: a five-letter one. 
Change steak to jicet. Steak, steal, steel, 
steep, slecp, sleet, fleet. . 

The more letters the more difficult it grows, 
; ag in squaring words. H. M. PAULL. 


“SCOTLAND'S ROARING GAME.” os 


N the first Christmas number of the Boy’s 
Own, in the general survey of the play- 
und of ice, there were a few notes on Scot- 
land’s winter game, and in the second volume 
was given at some length a description of the 
method of its playing, with a diagram of the 
rink which we here repeat. 

It has been suggested that the present 
writer might appropriately complete the sub- 
jeet by yiving the rules, with annotations ; 
and herewith we reprint the code from the 
Kilmarnock curling manual, edited by Cap- 
tain Macnair, which seems to be full enough 
to meet all ordinary contingencies : 


RULES OF CURLING. 


1. A rink is commonly made from thirty-six to forty- 
four or fifty yards inclusive; but the circumstances, 
and the agreement of the parties, must regulate this. 
When a game is begun the rink cannot be changed or 
altered unless by the consent of a majority of players; 
and it can be shortened only when it is apparent that 
the majority cannot make it up. 

.2 The hogscore must be distant from the tee one- 
sixth part of the length of the rink. Every stone to 
‘be deemed a hog which dves not completely clear the 
score. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “The Playground of Ice," ete., ete. 


3. Every player to foot so that in delivering his 
stone it shall pass over the tee. 

4. The order of playing adopted at the beginning 
must not be changed during a game. 

5. Curling-stones to be of a circular shape. No stone 
to be changed througbout @ game unless it happens to 
be broken, and the largest fragment of such stone to 
count without any necessity of playing with it more. 
If a stone rolls or is upset, it must be placed upon its 
sole where it stops. Should the handle quit a stone 
in the delivery, the player must keep hold of it, other- 
wise he will not be entitled to replay the shot. 

6. The player may sweep his own stone the whole 


length of the rink, his party not to sweep until it has | 


passed the first hogscore, and his adversaries not to 
sweep till it has passed the tee. The sweeping being 
always toa side. 

7. None of the players upon any account to cross or 
go upon the middle of the rink. 

8. If, in sweeping or otherwise, a running stone is 
marred by any of the party to which it belongs, it must 


be put off the rlok; if by any of the adverse party, it ; 


must be placed agreeably to the direction which was 
given to the player; and if it is marred by any other 
means the player may take his shot again. Should a 
stone at rest be accidentally displaced, it must be put 
nearly as possible in its former situation. 

9, Every player to be ready when his turn comes, 
and to take only a reasonable time to play his shot. 
Should he, by mistake, play with a wrong stoue, it 
must be replaced where it stops by the one with which 
he ought to have played. 
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10. A doubtful shot must be measured by a neutral 
person, whose determination shall be final. 

11. Before beginning to play, each party must namo 
one of their number for directing the game. The 
players of his party may give their edvice to the oue 
so named, but they cannot control his direction; nor 
| are they fo address themselves to the person who is 
about to play. Each director, when it is his tura to 

lay, to vame one of his party to take the charge for 
nah, Every player to follow the direction given to 

‘im. 

12. Should any question arise, the determination of 
which may not be provided for by the words and spirit 
of these rules, ench party to choose ove of their num- 
ber in order to determine it. If the two so chosen 
differ in opinion, they are to name an umpire, whoso 
decision shall be final. 


With regard to the first rule, the best length 
for the rink is the forty-four yards which is 
double the length of a cricket pitch, and is 
‘simply the two chains to which so many of 
the measuring-tapes run. The length prin- 
ipally depends on the state of the ice, on 
which it is not always possible to get a suit- 
able stretch so long. The width of the rink 
should be about ten feet, and the “ broughs,” 
or circles, scratched round the tees, or ‘‘ wite 
ters,” should be a foot apart. Theice should 
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be quite smooth, and free from cracks; a 
very slight roughness will put the brake on 
a curling-stone. In Scotland the loch ice is 
much clearer than the pond ice south of the 
Tweed, so that the difficulty of the length 
of the rink is not so frequent there as might 
be imagined. Of course curling-stones can 
be driven very much farther than fifty yards. 
A case is on record of a man throwing a 
stone a full mile on the ice, to say nothing 
of the throw ‘across the Kirk Loch from 
the Orchard to Skelbyland.” 

It is not always only the roughness of the 
ice that prevents curling. 
have curved too much for the game to be 
played. 


Jacobites than is generally admitted, Loch 
Winnoch was frozen over so fast that for 
thirteen successive Sundays the folk walked 
Aeross it to k The ice, however, formed 
a dain at the entrance to the loch that shut 
off the inflow of water, and the loch emptied 
itself by the outflow, so that the ice was left 
snsupported, and gradually sagged down 
until it formed a shallow trough. This is 
not likely to occur very often, but it is worth 
remembering as a possibility. 

The only way in which the third rule can 
be fairly complied with is in delivering the 
stone most effectively—that is to say, with 
the right foot firmly placed on the “ trigger ” 
and the left in a direct line before it, so that 
the stone may start straight. The stone 


The surface may | 


In 1745, the hard winter of which | 
year had more to do with the defeat of the | 


off in large fragments. There is an_ oft- 
quoted reterence in Camden's Britannia as 
to the best stones in his day coming from 
Copinsha. 

las! The Copinsha curling-stones are 
not worth a rap, and the quotation turns out 
to be an awful example ot the dangerous use 
of cribs ; for the statement is not discoverable 
in the original, and is only found in the later 
editions. Whinstone nodules, known as 
“‘Yolks,” make excellent stones, but those 
best known are the ‘‘Sanquhar Blacks,” 
“Crawick Greys,” ‘ Burnocks” out of the Bur- 
nock Water in Ochiltree, ‘‘ Craigheads ” from 
‘about Crawfordjohn, and of course ‘‘ Ailsa 
Craigs,” as mentioned in our former article. 
At Quebec cast-iron curling ‘‘stones” have 
! been used ; and in Bavaria, where the game 
| has been played for years, wooden “‘ stones ” 
| are used, and known as “ ice-sticks.” 

When curling arose is a question that has 
been much discussed. In Dunblane pond 
some time ago a stone was found with the 
date 1551 upon it. This took the story back 
a few years beyond the records and caused 
some sensation ; but there is really no reason 
to doubt that the game is of great antiquity. 
It isan obvious amusement and one that in 
some form is almost sure to have been played 
wherever there was ice. During the last 
century and a half it has become more scien- | 
tific, and every other sport has developed in 
the same way. Some Scotsmen have en- 


| deavoured to prove that it was imported from 


THE RINK. 


“Then hurrah for the curling 
Frae Girvan to Stirling! 
Hurrah for the lads o’ the besom and stane ! 
Ready, noo! Soop it up! 
Clap a guard! Steady, noo! 
Ob, curling abune a’ the games stands alane. 


“ The ice it is splendid, it canna be mended, 

Like a glass ye can glow’r in't an’ shave aff yer 
beard ; 

And see how they gaither, comin’ o'er the brown. 
heather, 

The master and servants, the tenant and laird. 

‘There's braw J. O. Fairlie, he’s there late and early, 

Better curlers than he or Hugh Conn canna be; 

Wi' the lads frae Kilwinnin’, they'll send the stanes. 
spinnin’, 

‘Wi’ a whurr and a curr, till they sit roun’ the ‘T.° 


“Then hurrah for the curling 
Frae Girvan to Stirling ! 
Hurrah for the lads o’ the besom and stane! 
Ready, noo! Soop it up ! 
Clap a guard! Steady, noo! 
Oh, curling abune a’ the games stands alane. 


“ It's an unco-like story, that baith Whig and Tory 
Maun aye collyshangy like dogs o’er a bane : 
An’ that a’ denominations are wantin’ in patience, 
For nae kirk will thole to let ithers alane. 
But in fine frosty weather let a’ meet thogither, 
Wi’ brooms in their hauns, an’ a stane near the ‘T;” 
Then ha! ha! by my certies, ye'll see hoo the parties. 
Like brithers will love, and like brithers agree | 


Tee, 


Hog Score. 


Middle Line, 


should be lifted a little off the ice and slid | the Dutch owing to the technical terms being ! 


along gently, the weight of the body coming 
in judiciously at the end of the throw, 

Vith regard to the fourth rule it is as- 
sumed that at the outset the best man is 
selected to play last and take charge of the 
ride, as is always done, The first player— 
the fore-hand—hias an important part to play 
in getting his stone somewhere near the tee ; 
the second player of the side has a much 
easier task, as the range is marked for him 
by his predecessor; the third player's diffi- 
culty is to work in amongst the increased 
crowd on the bronghs ; and the fourth player 
has the fate of the side in his hands. It is 
thus important that the hind-hand should not 
only be a good general but a good performer, 
and to change him for another on his proving 
to be a mutt would be unjust to the op- 
ponents. 

In the fifth rule there ix no mention of the 
weight of the stones, which ran from about 
thirty-five pounds to fifty pounds. Of the 
monsters we made due mention in ‘Fhe Play- 
ground of Ice.” Ordinary stones cost about 
£2 per pair, They run about a foot across, 
and are half ns thick as they are broad. The 
harder the stone the better it runs, and the 
Jess water it absorbs the fitter it is for the 
purpose. The best stones have been testea 
In water to ascertain how much they will 
take up, and those that. absorb too freely are, 
like many specimens of humankind, relegated 
to the rear. The upper and under surfaces 
should be parallel, and the sole should be a 
true level and highly polished. It is not 
always level, however, as some whimsical 
players profess that they can do better with 
concave soles, and even convex soles. Per- 
haps they do. 

he best stones are of granite or whinstone ; 
they have to be tough and not liable to break 


“ apparentl: of Flemish origin ;” but g 
patriotism, in this instance at any rate, would | 
seem to be a better guide than bad philology. ; 
In the sixth rule we get the characteristic ; 
sweeping first mentioned. The brooms are ; 
plied to clear off any dust that may check 
the progress of the stone; hence before it 
reaches the tee it is the player’s object to 
make its path as smooth as possible, whereas 
after it is past that point the farther it goes 
the better qe his adversary, who does all he 
possibly can to make it travel away. The 
sweeping to the side is to keep the rink clear, 
and the seventh rule, forbidding players to 
walk on. it, is also to prevent its being 
damaged. Its surface should be smooth as 
glass, and it is soon rubbed down to that , 
state by the run of the stones. 
Curling. has had many minstrels. The 
praises of the ‘channel stane” have been 
sung by Allan Ramsay, Robert Burns, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Christopher North, and 
many others; and all of the singers have 
made great capital out of the use of the: 
broom, Sweeping gives, indeed, the life and 
warmth to the game. ‘Soop it up! Soop it 
up!” comes ever ringing in as chorus, Take, 
for instance, one of the best of the curling 
songs, that written by the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod : j 


1 
! 
i 


ATR—'‘ Come under my plaidie.” 


“ A‘ nicht it was freezin’, a’ nicht I was sneezin’, 
“Tak’ care,’ quo’ the wife, ‘gudeman, o’ yer cough ;’ 
A fig for the sneezin’, hurrah for the freezin’, 

For the day we're to play the Bonspiel at the loch! 

Then get up, my braw leddy, the breakfast mak’ } 
ready, 

For the sun on the snawdrift’s beginning to blink, 

Gie me bannocks or brochan, I'm aff to the lochan, 


To mak’ the stanes flee to the ‘T’ o' the rink. 


Hog Score, 


“the other side; an 


Tee. 


*¢ Then hurrah for the curling 
Frae Girvan to Stirling ! 
Hurrah for the lads o’ the besom and stane 
Ready, noo! Soop it up ! 
Clap a guard! Steady, noo! 
Oh, curling abune a’ the games stands alane.” 


The remaining rules need not detain us. The 
players are in fours—four against four—and 
the ‘‘director” of each side is, as we have 
said, the «“hind-hand” or ‘‘skip.” Each 
player has two curling stones ; and the game 
begins by the player taking his station with 
his foot on the ‘‘trigger,” which answers to 
the bowling crease at cricket, and playing 
his stone towards his skip, who has taken up 
his position at the opposite tee. The player 
for the other side follows, obeying the orders 


! of his skip, who is also in position to direct 


him. Thus the round goes on till it is the 


‘ skip’s turn to play, and he delivers his stone 


under the guidance of his deputy. The 
endeavour is to lodye the stones near the tee, 
to guard them from attack when so placed, 
and to knock away the stones belonging to 
the game resolves itself 
into an anxious and exciting struggle, be- 
coming more and more intricate as it proceeds, 
and calling forth all the resources of the 
curler’s art, skill, caution, and calculation 
in all the departments of throwing, sweeping, 
and generalship. At the end of the round 
the stones nearest the tee count as so many 
points, and victory belongs to the side which 
first obtains the agreed upon score, or makes 
the greatest number of points during the 
agreed upon time. 

Of curling literature in prose and verse 
there has n a fair Frowth, and only 
recently four dainty volumes of collec- 
tions have been issued under the appropriate 
title of ‘The Channel Stane,” which all who 
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«« Oh, be they in the stormy north, 

Or be they east or west, 

Or, like oursels, south o' the Korth, 
May a’ hae sport the best ; 

Frae Moray Frith to Solway tide, 
‘And in our island’s lane, 

May thousands hear wi’ joy and pride 
The booming channel-stane ! 


“ Sweet are laverocks in the cluds, 

And warblers in the shaw ; 

And sweet the flowers and opening buds 
That make the earth look braw ! 

But dearer to the curler’s e’e 
Is Nature when they're gane, 

Or sang o' bird in clud or tree, 
The music of his stane. 


“ Wi’ akill the sailor guides his ship 

Upon the stormy main, 

And wi’ sic skill each eager skip 
Directs the winning stane ; 

And as the soger keeps in hand, 
Or leads his gallant troop, 

The skip e’en guides his chosen band 
To strike, to guard, and soop ! 


“« Mair sweet than music as it fa’s 

Upon his listening ear, 

The player deems hia chief's applause 
And comrades’ hearty cheer ; 

The weel-laid stane as on it glides 
Rejoices heart and e’e, 

As with an inring roun’ it slides 
And stan’s upon the Tee, 


“ Then here's to every curler trae, 

And may we ne’er deplore, 

As we the warld a’ warsle through, 
A comrade on the score ! 

And if we see ane lag behind, 
A kindly soop we'll gie, 

Till wi’ oursel’s our frien’: 
A’ stan’Ing roun’ Life’s‘T'! 


A SHETLAND LEGEND OF YULE TIME. 


‘HERE the sod is seldom trodden, 
Where the haunted hillocks lie, 
Where the lonely Hel-ya-water 
Looks up darkly to the sky ; 
Where the daala mists forgather,t 
Where the plovers make complaint, 
Where the stray or timid vaigher ¢ 
Calls upon his patron saint. 


Where the waves of Hel-ya-water 
Fret around a rugged isle, 
Where the bones of Yarl Magnus 
Lie below a lichened pile, 
There the raven found a refuge, 
There he brought his savage brood, 
And the young lambs from the scattald § 
Were the nestlings’ dainty food. 


Year by year the Viking’s raven 
Made that mystic spot his rest, 
Year by year within the eyot 
Breoded he as on a nest. 
And no man would ever venture 
To invade the lone domain, 
Where, in solitary scheming, 
The grim bird of doom did reign. 


Tt was Yiile-time, and the Isles folk 
Sained || the children by their fires, 

Lit the yatlin, filled the daffock,** 
As of ealdon did their sires. 

There was wassail in each dwelling, 
And the song and dance went round, 

Ani the laugh, the jest, the music, 
Rose above the tempest’s sound. 


Hel-pa-water.* 


Ho! the winds are raging wildly, 
Ho! the thunders are awake, 

’Tis the night when trows +t have licence 
Over saitor,tt hill, and brake. 

Power is theirs on land and water 
While the Yiile-star leads the night : 

For where trows may trace their circles 
There they claim exclusive right. 


Yelling round the Hel-ya-water, 
Sobbing by its eyot drear, 
Screaming with the tempest-furies, 
Over hillock, over mere. 
On the wings of silent snow-flakes, 
On the bulwands §§ from the rill, 
By the haunted Hel-ya-water 
Flit those heralds of all ill. 


There the dismal bird of boding 
Is exulting with the storm. 

Who will dare to-night, and conquer 
The old raven’s sable form? 

Who will venture to the vatn |||{ 
Where the phantoms of unrest 

Set their weird and magic signet 
On each knoll and wavelet’s crest? 


See, young Yaspard’s eye is blazing 
With the fires so fleet and free : 
Come of Magnus, yarl and sea-king, 
Son of Norland scald is he : 
Well he knows the gruesome story 
Of that evil-omened bird, 
And of trows and vengeful demons 
He hath dreamed and he hath heard. 


But his heart is hot and steadfast, 
And his hands are strong to try ; 

He will dare with fiends to combat, 
He will dare, and he will die. 

Forth against the howling tempest, 
Forth against each evil power, 

Wild and reckless, went young Yaspard 
In a dark unguarded hour. 


Cold the surf of Hel-ya-water 

Breaks around the Norseman’s grave, 
And the boy is lifted radely 

By each charmed and chafing wave. 
Now he struggles boldly onward, 

Now he nears the haunted isle, 
Where in grim and boding silence 

Waits the bird of woe and wile. 


Fain is Yaspard to encounter 
That fierce harbinger of gloom— 
Fain to dare the spells of magic. 
Fain to foil the wrath of doom. 
Hark ! the solitary raven 
Croaks a note of death and pain, 
And a human call defiant 
Answers from the flood again. 


Morning breaks,—a snowdrift covers 
All the drear deserted earth. 
In young Yaspard’s: home is weeping, 
Quenched the fire upon his hearth, 
But he broke the spells of evil, 
And he found a hero’s grave. 
When you pass the Hel-ya-water 
Cast a pebble to its wave.41 
JESSIE SAXBY. 


§ Common. 
J Candles used on festive occasions. 


* Holy lake. + Towland vapours meet each other. t Wanderer. 
{) Guarded by Christian rites from evil spirits, who are supposed to have great licence at Yiile. 
** Water-bucket, which was always required to be full of clean water at Yiile. tt Plains or pasture land. 
§§ Balrushes, which trows are supposed to use as aerial horses. iI | Fresh-water lake. 
G1 When passing any haunted water people cast therein a stone, to appease the troubled spirite. 


tt Trolls. 


THE GROTTONS ; 
OR, A CHRISTMAS VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


By Evan KyFrin THOMAS, OF ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


CHAPTER I.—A STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND. 


N= Many years ago, as December was 


waning towards Christmas, a certain | 


Well-known ship (which I had perhaps 


tter not Specify more porticular'y) was | 


Wending her way towards the West India 
Docks. ~ Towed ‘by one of the numerous 
steam-tugs which always lie in wait for 

homeward bounds” in the English | 
Channel, she was going at the rate of 


some eight an hour. At last the 
sea monster seo up her berth alongside 
one. of the wharfs. Crowds of eager 
-8€S were to be seen on the land, watch- 
the in order to catch the first glimpse of 

© travelling friend. On the other hand, 


many pairs of ey: 
out those who bore t 
We had madea brief stay 


es on the deck singled 
traces of home. 
at Gravesend. 


About a dozen people there came on 
board and accempanied us on the river 
voyage to the docks. Amongst this 
assemblage I specially noticed two 
people. They were men. One wore 
rather an anxious look. He was hand- 
some, having a fine aquiline nose, well- 
shaped mouth, and bright eyes. He wore 
his beard according to the naval fashion, 
Besides possessing the appearance of 
being muscular, he was tall—being, one 
would PB, over six feet high.’ He wore 
a blac! k-coat,and dark trousers. 
Fastened to his waistcoat could be seen 
a massive gold chain. Indeed, he gave 
one the impression of a well-to-do English 
gentleman. 

The other man came on board with 
the apparent desire to meet some one. 
I have often wondered since how it was 
that I was to such an extent impressed 
by_ him. Perhaps I am susceptible to 
influences which such men have the 
power of imparting, but let that be as it 
may. He wore a plain suit of grey 
tweed and a silk hat. His eye-glasses 
concealed a pair of penetrating eyes. 
His beard was long and his moustache 
heavy. His complexion was florid, thus 
suiting his light hair and whiskers. 

The man whom I first described soon 
got into conversation with me, and told 
me his object in coming to the ship. The 
first question he asked me was, “Is Mr. 
Lionel Grotton a passenger by this ship?” 
To this question Preplied, “No; I know 
no such person.” Then he explained that 
his son—for the speaker’s name, accord- 
ing to his assertion, was John Grotton— 
had sailed from home two years ago for 
Australia. By this ship he was expected 
to return home. The father was not very 
much surprised that he was not on board 
because, he explained, “ You know, he i- 
such a wandering sort of fellow, and h 
hates corresponding so much that I an 
hardly surprised, although very dis 
appointed. He will probably arrive by 
the M—-, which is due in a months 
time.” 

In talking about the ge from 
Adelaide to England [ happened t 
touch a point which exited my listener - 
interest. 

At the island of St. Helena an acc. 
dent occurred. A passenger named Wil- 
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liams, while trespassing on the main 
royal yard, missed his footing and fell to 
the deck: The result was instantaneous 
death. 

“ What was his name?” asked Grotton. 

“James Williams,” I replied. 

“ Describe his appearance.” 

I complied with the request so far as I 
was able. As a wind-up, I stated that 
he wore a gold ring with the initials 
“wy. NR.” engraved the : 

“My son! my son! my son!” was the 
plaintive wail of my companion. 

My sympathies were aroused imme- 
diately, but I at first showed my respect 
for the man in trouble by keeping 
silence. 

Neither of us spoke for some moments, 
then the silence was broken by my com- 
panion saying, 

“The initials represent the name of the 

irl he was engaged to before he left 

ome. But why should he adopt a false 

name? Surely he was not ashamed of 
his father’s! Little did I expect to hear 
such sad news. He was my only son, 
and a dutiful son he was, too! 
shall I do!” 

We were standing at the stern of the 
ship, and_most of the 
below. We were quite ey ourselves, so 
no ears heard the troubled words spoken 
but those for whom they were intended. 
I persuaded him to be seated on the 
wheel-box and be calm. This request he 
acceded to, but the lines of his face 
worked so vividly that one could easily 
imagine that trouble was rife within. 

e did not shed a tear, as many men 
would on such an occasion as this. But 
does not a man feel more acutely the 
stings of woe when hé is unable to give 
vent to tears, which in nearly all cases of 
the kind afford so much relief? 

Mine was indeed a difficult position to 
hold, but I tried to comfort the man with 
words. I was sorry that I had broken 
such_sad news to him in such a way. 
But I—at least it appeared to me to be 
so—afforded relief to him by my sym- 
pathy. 

Here was I, a stranger in a strange 
land, gaining the confidence of a man 
whom I had never seen nor heard of. In 
ten minutes it seemed as if we had known 
each other for years. It was impossible 
that I could leave him now. What was 
Ito do? A voice seemed to say to me, 
“Be kind to those in distress.” I fol- 
lowed the dictates of that voice. Was it 
not natural 4 

The suggestion that we should retire 
to my cabin was received with evident 
gratitude. We made our way down the 
companion and half-way through the 
saloon, where my state-room was situ- 
ated. I entered, and was followed by 
my friend. The cabin was a cosy one, 
and possessed almost every sea comfort. 
Grotton took a seat in one of my com- 
fortable chairs, at times burying his face 
in his hands. He would frequently ask 
me questions relating to his son, and 
seemed disinclined to talk upon any other 
subject. I had several duties to perform 
before leaving the ship, and I asked that 
I might be excused for proceeding with 
my task. My half-filled trunk was open, 
ready to receive the remainder of my 
goods and chattels. I hastened, in the 
company of my friend, to complete the 

king. I took a small bag from a 
locker inside my bunk. The tinkle of 
its contents told tales, for it contained 
gold. That I laid in the trunk, together 


passengers were | 


What ; 


with some golden trinkets and various 
small jewels. Then some clothes were 
placed upon the treasures, and the trunk 
was locked. 

By this time we had been in the West 
India Dock for an hour. My companion 
asked me if I had friends in London. 
replied in the negative. The London 
and North-Western train was to convey 
me to a place some sixteen miles from 
the City, where I should meet my friends. 

““My quarters are rather primitive,” 
said Grotton, “but if you care to accept 
hospitality at my hands you are welcome. 
My wife died some years ago, and my 
only child, as you have just told me, has 
met an untimely death. My brother and 
l'live together in our quiet way, and he 
would, I am sure, be glad to meet a man 
who has indeed been a friend to me.” 

I knew what a refusal would mean. 
He was the sort of man, I thought, that 
if you accepted his hospitality he would 
be grateful and pleased ; but if one re- 
fused the proffered hand of friendship, 
the thrust of offence to his feelings would 
be deep indeed. 

At Fenchurch Street Station we took 
a cab, and Grotton gave the necessary 
orders. It was eight o'clock in the even- 
ing when we were ascending the stairs 
of his lodgings. The house appeared to 
be avery respectable structure, and it 
was in a well-known and respectable 
street within a mile from the City. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE BREAKING OF THE 
CLOUD. 


Ovr journey on the stairs ended at the 
second floor. Grotton led me into a 
bedroom. Apparently it was his own. It 
was plainly furnished, but that the walls 
xere adorned with all sorts of curios. 
ie host informed me that they were the 
mementoes of past travels. Many kinds 
of weapons were represented, from the 
Martini-Henry rifle down to the Austra- 
lian native’s boomerang. My baggage 
found a resting-place on the floor, and 
after preparing my toilet I accompanied 
Grotton to the sitting-room. 

“ Miles,” said my host, addressing the 
sole occupant of the room, “let me intro- 
duce you to a new friend. You will 
truly sympathise with me when I tell 
you how we met.” 

Then he related how he had received 
the news of his son’s death, and how he 
had met with a ready sympathiser in his 
sore trouble. The stranger received me 
kindly, but he appeared: to be so im- 
pressed with the news which had been 

rought home to him that he took very 
little notice of me after we had exchanged 
greetings. 

Grotton rang the bell, in answer to 
which a mai appeared. Supper was 
ordered, and in a quarter of an hour our 
company of three were sitting at the 
festive board. Grotton had lost his 
appetite, and no wonder. 

hen we rose from the table he in- 
formed me that I was at liberty to occupy 
his own room, the room which contained 
my baggage. 

“J will,” said he, “share my brother’s 
room for the night.” 

Then he asked that his retirement 
might be excused. 

“T will,” said he, “then have time to 
collect my thoughts, and perhaps realise 
the awful calamity which has overtaken 
me. You will be entertained by my 


brother, and you yourself will soon wish 
to be in bed.” 

With these words he left the room. 
Then I was left face to face with Milez 
Grotton. He was a quiet-looking man, 
and indeed he was one of those indi- 


1| viduals who will not talk unless they are 


almost worried to. This trait in his 
character I perceived from the expression 
of his face. 

I soon grew tired of keeping upa forced 
conversation. The words of the man 
who had just retired surely could not 
have been true, for Miles did not enter- 
tain me. I thought that I wasentertain- 
ing him. He sat on his chair with an 
Englishman’s ease. His face bore such a 
solemn expression. Was he thinking of 
the man who had lost his life some 
thousands of miles from home? His 
brother ‘seemed to open his heart to me, 
but this man only kept silence. I took 
up a book which was lying on the table— 
I believe it was one of Charles Dickens’s— 
and read a chapter. Once I looked up 
and perceived that my companion was 
scanning me with all his might. Directly 


our eyes met his fell. He certainly did 
not prepossess me as his brother did. 
As I was now weary I asked to be 


shown to my room, Miles jumped at the 
idea, ' 

“T am sure you must be very tired. 
Excuse me for being such a bad host, 
but you may well guess what thoughts 
have been running in my mind.” 

He escorted me to the room into which 
I had entered early in the evening, and 
followed me as I went in. 

“Now what will you take before you 
go to bed,” asked my companion—“cotfee, 
whisky, or what?” ~ : 

“Why,” I replied, “I have only an hour 
ago partaken of supper, but if you have 
it, I would like some coffee.” 

“Won't you have a little whisky ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

So he left the room, and I proceeded to 
undress. In five minutes I was ready to 
retire, and Miles had come back with ao 
tray, on which was a cup of coffee and a 
plate of biscuits. I did justice to these 
good things, and bade good-night to 

rotton. could not have been in bed 
a couple of minutes before I was asleep. 


* * * * 


A sharp shock appeared to awake me. 
What was it? My head seemed confused, 
my circulation seemed to stop. Then t 
began to wonder where I was. Was I on 
board the ship which had brought me to 
England? Was I at the house of friends ? 
I sat up and tried to collect my thoughts. 
Then I remembered the circumstances 
which had brought me to the place where 
I was sleeping. My head was almost 
splitting with pain. What was that 
caused by? Was it the result of coming 
on shore after having spent the greater 
part of four months on the water? I 
presumed so. Then an impulse seized 
me that I should strike a light and see 
what time of night it was. looked out 
of window and saw that all was in dark- 
ness, except those parts of the street 
which bore the reflections of the street 
lamps. Ah, there was a sign of life! A 
policeman was parading the street. I 
went over to the table, struck a light, 
and beheld that the hands of my watch 
pointed to half-past one. Surely I must 

ave been in bed more than two hours ! 
It seemed as though I had slept for at 
least twelve. So the light was extin- 
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guished, and the bedclethes found them- 
selves again covering my weary form. I 
was wide awake, and the sensation of 
sleepiness had thoroughly worked itself 
off, while the feeling of weariness and 
pain still kept their hold upon my sys- 
tem. All that I could do was to give 
myself up to my thoughts. What had I 
been doing since I left the ship? All 
the events of the afternocn were then 
summed up. Had I done right in accept- 
ing the hospitality of an utter stranger? 
Had Lacted sensibly in entering a strange 
house in an unknown city? Had I been 
wise in allowing myself to be drawn 
amongst men whom I had never seen nor 
heard of before? All these questions 
rushed vividly to my mind, but I could 
not answer them satisfactorily. 

I hardly know now how I got through 
that night. It was certainly one of the 
worst I had ever experienced. Occasion- 
ally I managed to lose my senses in 
slumber, but oh! what disturbed slum- 
bers! At one time I dreamt that John 
Grotton had bound me hand and foot 
with ropes, and his brother was standing 
by and laughing at me. Another dream 
was that Miles was running after me 
with a knife. 1 felt. myself bound to the 
ground, but he, although chasing me, 
appeared not to lessen the distance 
between us. Then I awoke and found to 
my joy that daylight was shining through 
the window. I looked at my watch, and it 
told me that it was seven o’clock. 
jumped out of bed and dressed. 

As I required implements of toilet from 
my trunk, I took my keys from my 
pocket and opened it. My brushes, etc., 
were in the upper partition, but I was 
curious enough to look in the lower one 
to see that my valuables were safe. To 
my amazement I found that the lower 
part was in disorder. I had not left it 
thus. I took away the upper layer of 
clothes, and beheld that the bag of coin 
was missing, a bag which contained 200 
sovereigns. Yes, and the jewellery was 
missing too. I examined the lock, but 
found that it had not been tampered 
with. Then I looked over the other parts 
of the trunk, and found that a piece of 
leather had been cut from the sideand care- 
fully put back again. The leather easily 
yielded to the pressure I brought to bear 
on it, and then it could be seen that a 
robber could have inserted his hand 
through the aperture und extracted the 
missing articles. 

At once my suspicions of the Grottons 
were aroused. Assuredly I_had_ been 
made the victim of afraud. Now I could 
understand what had caused the restless 
night ; I could realise what had g 
me such a severe headache. Were these, 
together with the sudden falling off to 
sleep when I went to bed, the effects of a 
sleeping draught? Certainly that was 
the cause. 

My first impulse was that I should 
seek out the Grottons. 1 opened my 
door and made my way to the sitting- 
room. Breakfast was set for three people, 


: state. 


' lodgers’ visitor, and would be glad if she | 
| gave mesome breakfast. This she thought 


but no one was in the room. I rang the | 
bell, and in response the maid appeared. 

“Where is your master?” I asked. 

“Why, I suppose ou mean Mr. Grot- 
ton, who is a lodger ib the maid replied. 

“But he told me that this was his 
house.” 

“Oh, no! The two gentlemen, your | 
friends, are lodgers. But I expect they | 
are in their room, I'll go and knock at 
their door.” 

With these words the girl left, in a; 
few minutes to return in a very excited | 


“T knocked and knocked at the door 
until I was tired, and then, getting no 
answer, I opened it. Why, do you know, 
the room is empty and the beds have not 
been touched since I made them yester- 
day. I must go and tell the mistress.” 

Vaia not wait for the girl to return 
with the mistress of the house. I rushed 
downstairs, out into the street, and 
meeting a policeman, who directed me 
to the police-station, made my way to 
that important institution—the rendez- 
vous of many villains. Having laid my 
case before the sergeant, he advised me 
to at once proceed to Scotland Yard, he 
promising to take steps in the meantime 
to look for the robbers. 

Arriving at Scotland Yard, I was 
escorted to a room wherein I beheld an 
official seated at a writing-table. I ex- 
plained to him my trouble, and gave a 
good description of the men whom I sus- 
pected. 

“Yes,” said the official, “I expect and j 
certainly hope that we shall be able to 
give you some information as to the 
whereabouts of these men during the 
latter part of the day. We have been 
watching them for some time.” 

“Then you really think,” I went on, 
“that these men who call themselves 
‘John’ and ‘ Miles Grotton’ are the guilty 
parties?” 

“T have every reason to suppose so. 
Now what I want you to do is this: Go 
back to the house where these men were 
staying and wait until you hear from us. 
Don’t mention to any one what action 
you shave taken, or what your suspicions 
are.” 

Having said “Good morning” to this 
obliging official, I ordered the cabby to 
drive me to the house whence I came. 
Arriving there I found the landlady in a 
great state of mind. 

“Oh! sure, sir, where are the Mr. 
Grottons? And why did you rush off’ so 
sudden like?” These were the plain 
words of the landlady. 

I informed her that I had come as her 


a remarkably good roposition. 

“Yes, sir, it’s half-past nine, and I’m 
sure that it’s time a gentleman of your 
quality broke his fast. But won’t you 
tell me where my lodgers are? They are 
not in the house; and although I saw 


’em last night go into the room next to 
yours, their beds ain’t touched.” 


“Well,” I began to explain under dith- 
culties, “I came here asa visitor, but tind 
that my friends have not yet put in an 
appearance.” 

‘The day pulled itself through in a very 
slow manner to me. I strictly observed 
the orders given by the Scotland Yard 
authority. At four o’clock I heard a bell 
ring—evidently the front-door bell. Pre- 
sently footsteps approached the sitting- 
room. Then entered a man whom I at 
once recognised, for who should it be but 
the second person whom I had so speci- 
ally observed when he came on board the 
ship at Gravesend ? 

“You will be surprised perhaps to see 
me here,” he said; “but 1 am Detective 
Frampton, of Scotland Yard.” 

sid Well,” said I, “you are a welcome 
visitor. But how came you on board 
that ship yesterday ?” 

“Twas watching your friend—do you 
now call him your friend {—who I feared 
was about to make you a victim to some 


‘fraud. I let out the line for a little dis- 


tance, and on it I have caught two 
sharks. Now I require your presence at 
the police-station in order that you may 
identify two villains.” 

We_ proceeded to the police-staticn, 
and Frampton took me to the charge- 
room. I started as I beheld John and 
Miles Grotton, handcufied and in charge 
of two policemen. On a table in tlie 
centre of the room were arranged the 
jewellery which 1 had missed, and 150 
sovereigns. 

“Can you identify these articles?” 
asked the sergeant of police. 

“Yes, I can—the jewellery ; but as for 
the money, I can only presume that it is 
mine ; 200 sovereigns were taken from 
my trunk.” 

“All right,” answered the sergeant. 
“You will be required as the principal 
witness for the prosecution at Bow Street 
to-morrow morning at ten o'clock.” 

* * * * 

A few weeks following these events, I, 
as a witness in a very important criminal 
prosecution, heard the following conclud- 
ing remarks of the presiding judge : 

“Prisoners at the bar, you have been 
found guilty of having committed a very 
serious offence. ‘The fife of each of you 
has been a life of crime. I tind by the 
records of this court that you have before 
been sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment. The police have reason to believe 
that you are guilty of more offences 
against the law than those for which you 
have been brought to justice, and conse- 
quently, although probably unknown to 
yourselves, they have carefully watched 

our movements for some time past. 
The result of this is that you have been 
detected in hoodwinking and robbing a 
man whom you had found out to be a 
stranger. The sentence of the court is 
that each of you be imprisoned and kept 
at hard labour for the term of five 
years.” 


(™ old friends the Manse boys and 
their chums, of whose exploits we 
have told in past Christmas numbers, | 
were gathered together in the large attic | 
which was F, Garson’s den. The 
Christmas holidays were on. Christmas 
Day had been spent in the pleasant 
home-fashion of England. New Year's 
Eve had been given (as the minister 
always liked it to be) to religious thoughts 
and services. 

There remained three weeks more of | 
the holidays. The jolly “Yiiles” of old | 
Hialtland lay between the 5th and 25th 
of January, and was usually a time of | 


GRULICS; 
OR, THE MASQUERADERS OF HALLOW-E'EN AND YULE-E'EN. 


By J. M. E. Saxsy, 
Author of “ Fiile Gibbie,” “ The Helyers," etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


uproarious mirth, festivity, and out-of- 
door sports, for at that period the Frost 
King was wont to reign in all his glory 
of clear sky and invigorating breezes. 
Alas! On the year of which I speak it 
was very different. The rain was falling 
in torrents, the wind was blowing in 
fierce gusts ; boating, fishing, shootin, 

were out of the question, so was football. 
Indoor games are all very well for the 
evenings, but even a tdal-chest and chess- 
board become tiresome when one has to 
spend day after day in extracting amuse- 
ment from them. And reading, taken 


wholesale without the wholesome variety | 


of a run, or a ride, or a row, is voted 
nothing better than 
“ Poring over miserable books.” 


So our Manse boys were beginning to 
find time hang a little heavy on their 
hands. 

“What on earth shall we do with our- 
selves during the Yiiles if this weather 
lasts?” Fred exclaimed, after various 
plans for spending the day had been 
Proposed and rejected. 

“No frost, no fun,” sighed Harry 
Mitchell, the keen skater. “We can't 
dance and act charades for ever,” said 
Eric, “and we've used up every scrap of 
wood in the place.” 

“You might find employment in mend- 
ing the furniture that has been smashed 
while we have had to spend our energies 
indoors,” remarked Svein Holtum, to 
which his brother Tom added, “ but even 


Eric can’t mend glass and dishes.” (Tom | 


had been distinguishing himself among 
the crockery ) 

A silence fell on the party, and they 
glanced ruefully at the window, obscured 

y heavy blots of rain. 

Suddenly Fred jumped to his feet and 
cried out, as he waltzed round the room, 
“T have an idea, a glorious idea! Let’s 
be Griilics !” 

“That's prime! Yes, let’s be Griilics,” 
Gloy Winwick echoed ; but the others did 
not take up Fred’s idea with the least 
enthusiasm, which rather surprised him. 

“Well, you fellows,” he said, “don’t 
you like my plan?” 

“T don’t know if father will approve,” 
said Eric, rather dubiously, te which 


i 
i 


Fred answered with a snort and a “why 
not?” 

“T_ think,” said Svein, “Eric means. 
| that Mr. Mitchell would scarcely like us 
to go round from house to house with a 
| —a, bag, you know, and—it might look—” 

“Oh, you duffers!” cried Fred. ‘Did 
you suppose I meant that we were to 
| March round to the cottages collecting 
| from the gudewives the materials for our 
foy 1” (feast). 

“ As that is precisely the chief function 
| of Gales of course we thought 50 ; and 
| if you didn’t mean us to do 50, what on 
earth did you mean ?” said Eric. 

Fred struck an attitude. 

_ “Hark, ye unthinking and most un- 
|; imaginative persons!” he exclaimed. 
; “Hark ! and I will rehearse unte you the- 
: meaning of my scheme. Ye all do know 
‘that Grillics proper are the youths of 
humble degree who disguise their per- 
; Sons, and, under the guidance of a Scud- 
! daler, do pass from house to house enter- 
, taining the folks with wondrous devices. 
‘One will appear in the guise of his 
; grandmother, and awe the simple people 
‘with his fortune-telling. Another will 
resemble some noted seer, and draw ad- 
-miration from his listeners by scraping 
the bow, or reciting some Nornveesic 
: (Norse ballad) after the manner of the 
ancients. For their pains the Griilics 
: receive such bounty, in the form of Yiile- 
| fare, as the folks are pleased to bestow ; 
and when enough for a good foy has been 
collected they—” 

“Oh, we know all that,” Harry inter- 
rupted ; “go on to your own idea. That's 
. what we require explained.” 

“Well,” said Fred, dropping into his 
usual abrupt but more interesting style 
of discourse, “we're going to be another 
sort of Griilics. Our bag shall be filled 
before we start on ‘a round ;’ and, in- 
stead of receiving, we shall give gifts. 
| There !” 

A roar of applause was the response, 
and Fred’s idea was carried by an over- 
whelming majority — including all pre- 
sent ! 

After that the details of the scheme 
| were eagerly discussed. The chief point 
—in fact, the charm of the whole afiair— 
must be profound secrecy ; but presently 
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it became evident that feminine assist- 
ance would be required for the dressing- 
up Sothe lads agreed to confidein Mrs. 
Sfitchell and Isobel Garson, they being 
the two ladies most capable of rendering 
efticient aid and of keeping a secret. 

Fred was appointed Scuddaler (cap- 
tain), of course. Harry and Gloy, being 
slim of make, were at once fixed upon to 
represent girls, their partners to be Tom, 
a {night in armour, and Bill, a merrie 
huntsman. Eric, tall and slight, was to 
be attired as Norna, the Witch of Fitful 
Head. It cost Eric a sigh to agree to 
that, as he believed he would have to 
sacrifice a promising moustache. Svein 
was to pair with him as Berserker, or 
“music-man.” The captain’s costume 
was not decided upon until after Isobel 
had been summoned to the den and 
heard what was being arranged. 

“You, Fred, must have the yarl’s 
-clothes,” she exclaimed. This was the 
dress of an ancestor which the youn, 
people had found in an old chest, ani 
nothing could be more appropriate for 
Fred, the latest representative of the old 
yarl sea-king. So Isobel’s suggestion was 
adopted at once. 

Then the pockets of all were ransacked, 
and every coin of the realm to be found 
there was collected. Christmas gifts had 
left very little of the regular pocket 
money, but the generous “ tips” of uncles 
and aunties remained. Isobel, like a 
young princess, promised to supply all 
ribbons and portions of feminine dress 
required, and she earned Eric’s everlast- 
ing gratitude by inventing a witch-like 
veil which would effectually disguise his 
face and render the sacrifice of his 
moustache unnecessary. 

There is one portion of the Griilic dress 
which is proper to each member of the 
Griilic party, and that is the headgear. 
It is a wonderful structure of straw or- 
namented with ribbons, and great taste 
may be shown in its formation and deco- 
rations, 

All the lads knew how to plait and 
twist those golden crowns, therefore each 
would make his own; and as the remain- 
ing portions of their costumes could 
easily be abstracted from the bullyament 
(odds and ends of dress) boxes belonging 
to their homes, there would be no expense 
incurred in the dressing-up. Thus all 
the cash would be at their disposal for 
the purpose of filling the Grilic pouch 
with gifts to be distributed among the 
fisher-folk. 

£4 10s. 9d. was the total collected, and 
you would be surprised to hear how many 
useful and pretty little articles were 
Lought for that sum. But the lads began 
to fear that they would have to restrict 
their Grilic peregrinations within Blae- 
sound and Westervoe if they were to 
leave a souvenir in each dwelling, for 
though they laid the money out to the 
best advantage it would not spread over 
all the isle. Isobe] came to the rescue at 
that point, and rejoiced their hearts by 
wheedling a ten-pound note out of her 
father’s pocket. I believe the laird had 
a shrewd guess that the money was 
wanted for a semi-charitable purpose, 
and he could trust Fred to put it to a 
good use. 

“We shal! go to every house in Lunda, 
now,” Fred cried, when his sister put the 
money in his hand. “ You are a regular 
Rood fellow, Isobel! the right sort of 
gir)” 

After that preparations went on in a 


rapid but stealthy manner. Mothers 
asked no inconvenient questions, content 
to find that those boys had found out a 
way of amusing themselves during the 
wet days without revolutionising a whole 
establishment. 

Swiftly and pleasantly the few days 
sped, and Yiile-e’en arrived, and all was 
in readiness ; while, to crown the antici- 
pated fun, the rain ceased, and clear 
moonlight, with strong breezes, betoken- 
ing a “trek o’ dry weather,” set in. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE was much whispering and stifled 
fun in Fred’s den while the dressing-up 
went on. With the aid of paint, cotton- 
wool, false hair, and sticking-plaster, the 
lads were completely disguised,'so that 
their own mothers could not have recog- 
nised any one of them. 

When all were ready Isobel reported 
“the coast clear,” and the Griilics stole 
out on tiptoe, getting away from the Ha’ 
without being observed by any one. A 
few minutes later they made a noisy 
descent upon the Harpers’ cottage, where 
they were received with scant courtesy— 
for, as you know, the Harpers were not 
fond of young people, and did not sus- 
pect the rank of the masqueraders. How- 
ever, Bartle was civil enough to commend 
the get-up of the “set,” remarking that 
he “had nae doobt the Manse boys had 
had a hand in the rigging o’ them.” 

Ned said, after the boys had danced to 
the music of Svein’s fiddle, “ Hannah, 

ie them a weel-clined criul” (a well- 
uttered oatmeal cake). : 

“Pil do nae sic thing!” retorted 
Hannah, hotly. ‘Look at the fu’ bags 
they carry ! Kio content, greedy craters, 
wi’ ae bag like ordinary Grulies, but they 
carry three—nae less! Fules were the 
folk that filled three bags for ae set.” 

This amused our lads so much that 
they laughed outright. Then Eric laid 
their present on the table, and the whole 

arty bounded away with a wild whoop, 
Feaving the Harpers to wonder and ex- 
claim. 

In the next cottage they were warmly 
received, for there were girls and children 
there, and all were glad to welcome the 
Griilics. The disguises were so cleverly 
contrived, and each boy acted his part so 
well, that no one of the party was recog- 
nised. Some ople guessed who they 
were likely to be, but no one expressed 
an opinion, and all the good folks were 
ready with the customary tribute for the 
“foy.” Great was the surprise and plea- 
sure of the poor people when they found 
that the usual order of things was re- 
versed, and many a “Gude Bless their 
kind hearts!” followed them when the 
gifts they left in neat parcels were opened 
and discovered to be just what the re- 
ceivers had wished for and never hoped 
to possess. 

ut the Griilics did not confine their 
visits to the cottages alone. Two hours 
after they had stolen from the Ha’a loud 
knocking at its back door, accompanied 
by shutHing of fect and various inhuman 
noises, proclaimed the arrival of a Griilic 
set. Up jumped Isobel and ran to the 
kitchen to find the party fiddling and 
dancing, surrounded by an admiring 
group of domestics. 

“ Mother, do come and see this splendid 
set!” she called out, with well-feigned 
surprise and delight. 

The lady, followed by Mr. Garson, pro- 


; countin 


ceeded to the kitchen at their daughter's 
request, little dreaming that she had had 
a hand in the whole affair. 

“Dear me, how very pretty! How 
unusually well they are got up,” Mrs. 
Garson exclaimed. “How I wish Fred 
were at home tosee them. Do you know 
who they are, Isobel ?” 

Isobel evaded the question by asking 
her mother for something to put in the 
Griilic-bag. 

“ They seem to have been well supplied 
already by our neighbours,” Mr. Garson 
remarked. “Perhaps we should contri- 
bute pence.” 

But by that time the cook had brought 
a piece of cold pie and a roast fowl, and 
was trying to stuff them into the b: 
carried by Bill, who was resisting wit 
all his might. 

“Take it, man,” Fred whispered, and 
Bill gave up the point. 

Then, with a gracious bow, Fred re- 
ceived the half-crown his mother offered, 
and, in payment for their liberal recep- 
tion, the set began a “sixsum ” reel. 

red was indulging in some of his 
most elegant capers, when the lady ex- 
claimed, 

“Well, 1 did not think any one in the 
isle knew that step except my Fred. 
He must have taught it to some of the 
lads about. And—why, where have I 
seen something like that Scuddaler’s pic- 
turesque costume ?” 

The reel came to an abrupt conclusion, 
and the Griilics departed. On their way 
to the Manse they stopped at the store 
and spent the half-crown in sweets for 
the fisher-children. 

The pie and fowl were left with a very 
oor old woman who lived in a hut all 
y herself, and whose “blessings be on 
ou” followed them long after they were 
eyond earshot. 

rs. Mitchell had been told at what 
hour to expect them, and had prepared 
a vast “fork” tea for them. a 

Norna unveiled, the Berserker laid aside 
his fiddle, the knight his sword, the 
huntsman his horn, and a right merry 
party they were, eating heartily and re- 
to the sympathetic “little 
mother” their adventures. 

That ended the first evening’s pere- 

rinations. But for a whole week the 
fun was kept up, and the islanders were 
entertained and gratified by the visits of 
“yon bonnie set 0’ Griilies.” ; 

Great amusement was created by their 
visit to Gloy’s mother, who was quite 
shocked at the appearance of a “ mixed” 
set. She looked om in silent wrath while 
Harry acted the: coquette and flirted 
outra eously with Tom; but when Bill, 
stimulated by such an @xample, began 
to ogle his young lady (Gloy) the good 
woman’s indignation found words. 

“Ye pert moniment !” she exclaimed, 
addressing Harry, “what business hae 
ye to play pranks like this wi’ a set of 

joys? I’se warrant your mither does no’ 
ken what you're after the nicht. This 
pair blate (shy, modest) bairn ” (drawing 
3loy to her side, he was hanging his 
head and looking very like an abashed 
girl) “has mair sense, and I hae a mind 
to keep her and send her hame to her 
mither. Lass” (to Gloy) “why did you 
come out on sic a fules prank as this? 
This is no games for /agses ava.” 

Gloy was in a decidedly hot place, but 
Eric came to the rescue. 

“Trust me to see that all is well,” he 
said, assuming Norna’s dignity. “Fear 
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not for the maidens, good mother. 
Yonder froward minx” (Harry) “is of my 
near kin, and I shall correct her betimes. 
This gentle damsel” (Gloy) “is my pecu- 
liar charge. Knight, hunter, and great 
yarl stand aside, I pray you, and receive 
the rebuke of maternal wisdom. I—the 
wise woman of the north—have spoken.” 
The boys meekly arranged themselves 
around the old woman, who gave them 
an exhortation which she sincerely be: 
lieved was for their editication. Then 
the departed, leaving, however, on her 
table more than one seasonable gift, 
which she received with gratitude an 
some compunction. She looked long at 
the Scuddaler, and muttered, “I wad no’ 
say but that’s Maister Fred.” But not 
even that correct supposition prevented 
her from calling after them, - 
“Now mind, lasses, what I’ve said. 
Gang hame to your mithers, ye’re ower 
young for yon nonsense A leave the boys 
to play their ain pranks. 
fter that flirting became a conspi- 
cuous fenture in their Proceedings, and 
many douce matrons expressed dis- 
approval of such ongoings, which of 
course delighted the Grilics. There was 
an amusing scene at Dr. Holtum’s when 
the Griilics arrived there, for the girls 
were all on the track directly. They re- 
eognised portions of dress and the pecu- 


liarities of their boy-chums in the whole ; 


“get-up,” but they failed to discern 
“which was which.” 

At lest Gerta Bruce hit upon a plan 
when the Griilics were scattered about 


| the kitchen of Collaster and bein 


| So the other ‘girl’ must be 


fated 
by the household. She came close to 
Svein, and whispered hurriedly, as if she 
were in the secret, 

“TI think Fred looks first-rate in the 
yarl’s dress, don’t you?” 

Taken unawares, Svein—speaking to 
her by the pet name used by himself only 
—answered, 

“Yes, Ta; and doesn’t Eric make a 
capital Norna ?” 

“Three discovered at one blow,” said 
Gerta, moving near to Bill, and leaving 
Svein to swallow his spleen as best he 
could. Now Bill was well known to have 
an intense admiration for Robin Hood, 
and that had prompted him to dress as a 
huntsman. Gerta knew this, and guessed 
accordingly. “Why,” whispered the fair 
spy, “did yon choose this dress? You 
know everybody knows you are Robin 
Hood mad.” 

“Don’t tell on me,” Bill answered, drop- 
ing, as Svein had unconsciously done, 
is assumed voice ; and Gerta said, “ No. 

4 is Bill.” , 

“What a pretty girl you make,” she 
next remarked, going close to Gloy and 
laying her hand on his arm, for which 
speech she got what she wanted—a_look 
at his grateful brown eyes. “You're Gloy ; 
no mistake about the colour of your eyes! 
arry, and 
there is no difficulty about the identity 
of Tom’s square backs Now I have you 
all,” and Miss Gerta laughed, well satis- 


fied with herself. 
At the cottage of Rolf Soeder the | 
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Griilics met a surprise. No sooner did 
they enter than Rolf’s aged father, a 
triarch of ninety, rose up and offered 
is seat to the Scuddaler, and in doing so- 
he laid a hand tenderly on the yarl’s coat- 
sleeve, saying, “Ah, mony a day has gane 
since last I saw this. Your faither’s 
grandfaither wore it brawly. Lord grant 
that ye be as gude a man as your for- 
bears, Maister Fred !” 
. That was what the lads called “a 
settler,” and they went on their wa: 
without lingering to play tricks on Rolt, 
whose good-nature and simplicity made 
him a prey to the frolicsome youths of 
the isle. 

I cannot describe the many devices 
which our Griilics invented. Each even- 
ing’s programme differed from its pre- 
decessor, but in one particular they held 
to the original scheme. From their own 
homes and those of the upper. classes 
they did not scruple to receive gifts—all 
of which were given to the poor people— 
but in every cottage they left some token 
of thoughtful generosity. The Yiiles 
that year were made glad to the folk of 
Lunda through Fred’s glorious idea, and 
the boys themselves never spent a happier 
week than that one between Yiile-e’en 
and Newrday, when they wandered from 
hamlet to hamlet amusing themselves 
and others and carrying “good will” 
with them. On old New Year’s Day, 
the 13th of January, Jack Frost returned 
to his kingdom, and everything then 
gave place to skates. 

(THE END.) 
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S ELL, it is not a 
very promising 
locality, one 
would think, a 
stagnant ditch 
in mid-winter, 
more especially 
after three or 
four nights of 
tolerably severe 
frost. But the 
entomologist 
soon learns to 
put no trust in 
Sp Pastences, 
and to pass over 
no situation 
which might by 
any _ possibility 


contain an in- 
sect. As exe. 
rience quickly 


shows him, his 
hunting - ground 
is _ everywhere, 
and his hunting- 
time is always; 
and so, this dull, 
cheerless day, 
with the thermometer at 41 deg., and a sharp 
easterly wind blowing, we are standing 
beside a weedy ditch, armed with net an 

collecting-bottle, and intent upon the chase. 


Our prospects do not look bright ; that we | 


are compelled to admit. The air is terribly 
keen, and, although the temperature is 
several degrees above the freezing-point, a 
crust of thin ice is still lingering among the 
water-weeds. But, even as we stand ing 
down into the dlepths below, and shivering in 
anticipation of the chilly work before us, a 
beetle rises to the surface, replenishes its 
supply of air, with that curious ‘‘ popping” 
sound which we know so well, and dives 
back whence it came; and so we know that 
our labours will not be altogether in vain. 

Down goes the net at once after the fugi- 
tive, and then is swept to and fro in the 
orthodox manner, ploughing through the 
tanyled weeds, and penetrating as far as pos- 
sible beneath the crust of ice. Then bag and 
contents are duly brought to shore and 
-drained of the superfluous water, and then 
we address ourselves to the task of examina- 
tion, with but slight hopes of a successful 
result. 

But our forebodings, happily, prove to be 
forebodings and nothing more, for, althouzh 
the net docs not teem with life, as would 
probably be the case in spring or early 
summer, it has nevertheless a very respect- 
able show of inmates—far better, indeed, 
than we could possibly have ventured to ex- 
pect. The very first glance shows us some 
twelve or fourteen moving objects upon the 
surface of the weeds, while sundry convulsive 
heaves here and there testify to the fact that 
others will shortly bear them company. 
And, when we come to examine the pri- 


soners, there is a pleasant surprise for us, for | 


scrambling hurriedly about, in a great state 
of perturbation and alarm, are several ex- 


amples of the pretty little water-beetle known | 


as Agubus conspersus. 

Now this is a very interesting beetle, for 
it is so wonderfully like its near relation 
A. nebulosus that only a practised eye would 
notice the distinction. Both beetles are 
similar in shape and size, both are yellowish- 
brown, mottled and marbled with black. 
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But on the thorax of A. nebulosus (the com- 
moner species) are two small black spots ; and 
on that of A. conspersus (the rarer) these 
spots are wanting. And as nota trace of the 
markings in question is to be seen in our 
captives, we congratulate ourselves upon 
getting @ very nice series of a very nice 
etle. 

Nor are these our only captures, for crawl- 
| ing among the mud which we have fished up 
are quite a small host of other insects ; most 
of them common, but one or two well worthy 
of a place in the collecting-bottle. ‘There are 
several Ochthebii, for instance, curious slug- 
gish little beetles which are by no means 
easy to see, and which, rhen seen, are still 
more difficult to bottle. They are so small 
that they cannot he picked up by the fingers, 


i quill, and not until we poke them down one 
y one with a grass-stem can we induce them 
to join their predecessors in misfortune. 
But, for aught we can tell to the contrary 
(for the different species are very much alike), 
there may be a rarity or two among them ; and 
so we bottle a goodly number for subsequent 
examination at home. ‘ 
Then there are two or three of the comman 
Helophori, looking like our above-described 
little friends a good deal magnified, which 
turn up in every locality and upon every 
occasion, and which, for some strange reason, 
| are particularly fond of hiding beneath sea- 
weed on the shore. Thereis a solitary speci- 
men of the equally plentiful Hydrobius 
Suscipes, lazily dragging itself along, and a 
couple of gnergetic whirligigs, doing their 
very best to escape from durance vile. Last, 
but by no means least, is an Acilius, charg: 
ing headlong at the side of the net, and 
evidently very much puzzled by his inability 
to pass through it. 
o much for the beetles; but there are 
other insects as well. 

There is a Water Boatman, which, regard- 
less of the fact that he is on dry land, will per- 
sist in lying upon his back and trying hard to 
swim. Him we return to his native element. 
Then there are a couple of those legyvy 
creatures the Water Gnats, taking matters 
very easily, and seemingly in no wise dis- 
concerted by the tumbling and general ill- 
usage which they have received. There is 
a Water Scorpion, feebly opening and closing 
its jaw-like fore limbs, as though in hopes of 
seizing a victim ; and there is a microscopical 
stickleback, quite knocked over by the cold 
and the want of water, and gasping terribly for 
breath. He, of course, at once goes to join 
our friend the Boatman. Lastly, there is a 
dragon-Hy grub, the tyrant of the fresh water, 
whose spirit is never daunted, and whose 
appetite is never appeased. 

own goes the net again a few yards farther 
on, crashing through the thin and rotten ice, 
and sweeping up weeds, insects, and mud in one 
heterogeneous mass. This lot requires much 
rinsing before it can be examined at all, and 
by the time that the black evil-smelling mud 
has all been washed away, and the worst of 
the refnse sorted out, our fingers are so chilled 
| that they almost refuse to perform their func- 
tions. There is no possible way of warming 
them, however, and our captives must all be 
making the best use of their time and slip- 
ping away ; +o we shelter ourselves as much 
jas possible from the wind, and procecd to 
inspect results. 
ut how is this? There seem to be no 
results to inspect! We turn over the weeds, 


and so wet that they will not pass down the | 


and turn them over again, to find nothing 
but one miserably common beetle and a 
j couple of tiny grubs. Again the net yves 
; down, and again it comes up tenantless ; and 
so we are unwillingly obliged to believe that 
at our first attempt we lighted upon a ‘warm 
corner,” into which had congregated most of 
the inmates of the ditch. 

Nothing like trving, however, s0 we move 

on for twenty yards or so, scramble half way 
down the bank, and set to work once more. 
And then our invariable piece of misfortune 
befalls us ; our footing gives way, and down 
we go splashing into the water! 
“Just at first we do not like it, of course. 
When one is thoroughly cold to begin with, 
it is more than agyravating to plunge into 
six inches of icy water, while our companion, 
after his usual manner, is perfectly unsym- 
pathetic, and only jeers at uy for our clumsi- 
ness, as he is pleased totermit. But matters 
might have been worse ; the six inches might 
have been as many feet, and then we should 
| have been in parlous state indeed. And, as 
we quickly find, our little mishap is not 
altogether without good results, for lying up 
‘in the treacherous tuft were quite a little 
colony of insects, and these are now floating 
upon the surface of the water. 

There is an earwig, trying hard to swim, 
and signally failing in the attempt, A couple 
of bronzy ground-beetles, which are but little 
nore successful. No less than seven cock- 
tails, of species five, one of which, a pretty 
little glossy black fellow, with bright-red 
wing-cases, we particularly want. There is 
a hibernating caterpillar also, roughly aroused 
from his long slumber, and doing his very 
best to escape from his unexpected bath. His 
method of so doing, however, is not very suc- 
cessful. First he doubles himself up one 
way, until head and tail nearly meet ; and 
then he reverses the process, and doubles 
himself up the other. It is needless to say 
that he does not travel very fast, and, but 
for the helping hand which we offer to him, 
there can be little doubt that the water 
would claim him as a victiin, 

Strangest of all the lot is a newt, which had 
evidently buried itself under the earth, like the 
caterpillar, in order to pass through the win- 
ter in safety, and which is now lyin , dusty 
, and bewildered, just at the waters edge. A 
| very limp and faded newt he is, with scarcely 
a vestige of colour about him, and the appear- 
ance of having yone for a very long time—as 
jno doubt he has—with nothing whatever to 
jeat. All his enerzy, too, has departed. 
After we have held him in our hand for some 
moments he feebly stretches out a leg; and 
then, after a minute or two of deliberation, he 
feebly stretches out another. This exertion 
| appears to fatigue him a good deal, and he 
rests awhile from his labours. Then he 
draws the first leg back again; and then, 
after another long rest, he draws back the 
other. And then he lies still, and moves no 
more. 

The cold does not suit him, that is very 
clear, so we dig a hole in the bank, and 
place him therein, wrapped in a little grass. 

‘hen we carefully plug up the opening witl 
asod, and leave tim to his fate, hoping and 
trusting that our interference with him may 
not have injured his constitution. 

The sides of our ditch appear more prolific 
than the bottom, so we discard the net alto- 
gether, and devote our energies to cutting 
sods, and shaking them over a sheet of 
brown paper. Every now and then we come 
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toa tuft of rushes, and cut that just above | tails, skipping actively about, and the | hard work, we have bottled some thirty or 


| the ground, afterwards shaking it in the | inevitable centipede. P 
sameway. And out come insects by the | There is a scene of wild excitement upon 
score. Deailes, bugs, grubs, and earwigs | the paper. Everything is rushing frantically 
tumble o— 0. the paper in swarms, accom- | about in all directions, and it is as much as 


forty specimens, and restored to liberty about 
as many scores ; and as we shoulder our nets, 
and turn our faces towards home, we have 
but little reason to find fault with these, our 


panied by multitudinous spiders of assorted | we can do to sort out the captives and select | first experiences of 


sizes, a small host of woodlice, a few spring- | those which we want. But, after an hour’s 
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